








CROOKED PLACES: 
A Siory of Siruggles and Hopes. 
By EDWARD GARRETT, AvuTHor oF ‘“ OcCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ETC. 


INTRODUCTION. 
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the same? We poor human beings are so 
strangely prone to forget our common re- 
semblance, that we only recognise it in a 


sort of joyful wonder. Yet just dare to 


| whisper to another how you felt in your day 
| of weakness or of loss,—not your mere con- 
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== when the 
gates of the heart are set open, that its 
~* Miserere” or its “ Te Deum” may pour 
forth, have you never noticed that though the 
scoring may vary widely, the tune is always 
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| poor 


ventional feeling, nor yet the great capital 
letter of your anguish, but the little secret 
pain that nestled nameless in your bosom,— 


| and that other will, in ninety cases out of a 
| hundred, stretch forth the warm right hand 


for | 


fel- | 


of brotherhood; whilst nine at least, out of 
the remaining ten, will store your confidence 
in secret, and go on their way rejoicing. 

But we are such perverse creatures that, 
slightly altering our words of confession, “we 
speak what we should leave unsaid, and are 
silent where we should speak.” So many of 
us are doomed to go through life without 
being able to utter the pangs and the fears 
that lie in our very heart of hearts, our only 


| hope being, like that of the woman with the 


Cr y on wee 
giving, 


issue, to follow in the crowd behind Jesus, 
and haply be healed unawares, Thus, how 
many 2 preached or written word, which 
seemed as nothing to him who uttered it, has 
been as a drop of dew under which some 
scorched heart once more lifted its 
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head to God’s blue sky, or as a friendly 
hand-clasp to some weary soul, alone in the 
crowd of life? 

There is a sadness about this strange 
silent secrecy of our lives; yet to name a 
pain is often to fix it; and in many of the 
straits of life, one walks the braver for not 
measuring exactly how narrow they are, nor 
how deep is the gulf below. The visible 
hand of human help would often lie heavy 
on us, where the unseen hand of God up- 
holds. And no pointed counsel, nor per- 
sonal consolation, could ever come to us with 
such force as the unsuperscribed message of 
warning or comfort which our own heart 
appropriates to itself. 

And let nobody say that his own life has 
been too blank and humble to have any 
such uncoined gold to spare for others’ 
stamping. Have we not seen what. trea- 
sures some people can work from what 
others cast aside as rubbish? How many of 
the truest pictures of life have been limned 
by men or women who lived quietly among 
common people, and left no outward history 
that might not be told in two or three simple 
dates? Could we have found such wisdom 
in such homely places? Perhaps not; never- 
theless it was there, for those to whom God 
gave eyes to see. 

It is not our strength, but our weakness, 
that demands wide social circles, varied and 
stirring experiences. It takes a more com- 
plicated educational machinery to teach a 
blind child than a “sighted” one. We 
- often cannot read the histories that are going 
on before our eyes in our own dull street. 
Our spiritual sight is too weak for such 
small caligraphy, though we can see the same 
stories afar off, brought out by the lurid 
flames of some long past martyrdom, or 
written large in gold and red, with crowns for 
initial letters, and margins illuminated with 
battle fields and victorious cavalcades. 

It has often struck me that it would not be 
a bad idea to study the history of every indi- 
vidual member of a family. I think writers 
are rather unfair in this respect. They pick 
out the picturesque “ bit,” the beauty, the 
genius, or the prodigal, and treat the good 
grandmother in her arm-chair, the steady 
father in his counting-house, the patient 
mother, or the trusted servant, as if they 
were only useful back-grounding. Writers 
are not altogether to be blamed for this par- 
tiality. Most forms of art demand a central 
figure, and I am no admirer of that grotesque 
Pre-Raphaelitism which makes every leaf on 


whispering beneath it. But it seems to me 
that these people who are never seen but in 
their supernumerary parts, must each have a 
history of his own, which may be worth even 
more than the picturesque “bit ;” not perhaps 
for its intrinsic value, but for its closer in- 
terest to that larger section of the world, who | 
(thank God !) are neither beauties, wits, nor 
prodigals. 

Now, I have lived a very bounded and 
ordinary life, and donot understand esthetics, 
and I write, half to keep myself company in 
a world where few old friends remain to 
“talk over” the matters which interest me 
most, and half in hopes that sometimes I | 
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may drop a word that shall bind up some | 


its battle. It seems to me that such as I 
may find only too wide a field of labour in 
faithfully etching one after another of a cer- 
tain group of family faces. Some of them I 
have known with that true knowledge which 
is born of love, and of every one I have such 
ample sources of information, documentary 
or oral, or both, as might well fill professed 
biographers with despairing envy. I have | 
slighted no scrap of information as too trivial 
to bear on mystudies. My mass of collected 
material includes all sorts of things, from 
delicate miniatures on ivory to worn-out frag- 
ments of fine needlework, from dainty old | 
love-letters to scrappy washing bills. 

It touches me strangely as I turn over these 
simple, used, useless things. They seem so | 


to the building of the City not made with 
hands. Pitiful, it seems at first thought, how 
little of its very own a full, strong, busy life 
leaves behind it. 
other uses beyond it. 
the selected pictures, the favourite books, 
live on in Other service. Even ‘the loves it 
cherished, bear fruit for other hands. Only 
here and there, in perfumed, seldom-opened 
drawers, lie a few crumpléd papers, a few 
faded ribbons; and here and there, in the 
shady corner of the household circle, is a face 
which people say “ has never been the same 
since.” And yet this is not grievous, but 
joyous. Life, and not Death, is the end and 
aim of creation. Life here and Life beyond. 
God’s way of marking graves is not to lay 
barren granite boulders an them, but to make 
the grass and flowers to grow there more 
freshly and abundantly. God’s way of keep- 
ing the dead in remembrance is not to stay 
looking into the open grave, but to go the 
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shall see them (Mark xvi. 7). And so I 


| tenderly turn over my heap of relics, and, in | 
| the sure and certain hope of the coming | 
' spring of Immortality, am cheerfully content 


to know that all such poor withered leaves 
must first be swept away. 

I mean to show you these dear lost friends 
of mine more especially in their “ crooked 
places,” because every life has such, and in- 
deed, without them, life would be a long, 
straight, easily-forgotten road. It does run so 
sometimes. There are whole years which we | 
don’t remember much. If such a smooth 
highway opens to us after we have been sifted 
and shaken round a sharp corner, then let us 
thank God, as those should thank Him, whom 
He has made the blessed of the earth. 
Nevertheless, it is the crooked corner we 
have passed that gives the level all its beauty. | 
It is well for us when we come upon it soon, | 


for we find more flowers, and hear more 
singing of birds, and enjoy a wider prospect 
ever after. Christ is often nearest to us 
when we are in our “crooked place.” As 
artists give to their dearest a copy of their 
masterpiece, as most men make sacred love- 
gifts of pictures or symbols of what lies 
nearest their secret life, so our Lord gives us 
our ‘ crooked place” as the similitude of the 
cross under which He lived, and on which, 
at last, He died, that our sinful natures might 
there be crucified with Him. And presently, 
as the tender mosses of time and memory 
clothe its sharpness, our hearts will love to 
return to it, like birds to their accustomed 
tree, and we wiil build our Ebenezer there, 
and sing with the quaint old poet, that the 
breast— 
* That is possessed 


Of earth without a cross, has earth 
Without a rest.” 


PART IL—A JUST WOMAN. 


CHAPTER I.—MRS. HARVEY'S HOME. 


Our story begins about sixty years ago; 
and it commences in a quiet, dark room, 
with a young woman sitting at its window. 
Her fresh widow’s cap showed out wide and 
hard in the twilight. 

There was a glimmer of fire in the grate, 
and the heavy plated candlesticks stood ready 
on the table. Mrs, Harvey had long’ been 
accustomed to light her candles herself. 

The place was profoundly quiet, though it 
was in the heart of London. Sixty years ago 
people found out such places and lived in| 
them. ‘The front door of this house opened 
into astreet, not unfashionable, and decidedly 
genteel. The window where the widow sat 
looked out—over a tree-shaded promenade— 
upon the broad coolriver. There was plenty | 
ot life in the Willow Walk on fine summer 
evenings. Mrs. Harvey had enjoyed many | 
opportunities of watching it. For herself, 
she had not gone there for many years, ex- 
cept in the very early morning with her 
children, 

it was too late for the gay company now, | 
and the great willow-trees were left to sigh 
and whisper to each other. And all the 
boats were gone off the river, except here 
and there a lighterman’s hoy, or a red-sailed, 
hay-laden barge. 

The widow had sat there alone all the | 
while the light faded. She had not been a | 


widow a month yet, poor thing, and neigh- | 
) 


bours were still whispering as to how she | 
was “left,” and how she seemed to bear it. | 


She had wept, but not vehemently, rather 
those slow tears that come with a bitter, 
aching pain—the tears of those who have 
long learned to mourn inwardly, while going 
about with a smile on their faces, and a cheer- 
ful word on their lips. 

She had been an only child in her own 
home, and a very dainty pet. There was an 
old portrait of her over the mantel of that 
twilight chamber,—the presentment ofa pretty 
sprightly child with fair hair curling over an 
elaborately embroidered muslin dress, which 
it must have taken months to make, for there 
was no clipping machine work in those days. 

They had left her no fortune, those dear 
kind parents, both dead now. Her father 
had been but a civil servant, with an income 
not sufficient to allow much saving. The 
shrewd mother had not quailed before her 
darling’s possible future. ‘VW/e’ve given her 





a good education,” she used to say, “and if | 


fortune will. 


had left her ten thousand pounds only twenty 


years before. If a woman can’t make money, | 


she'll not be able to keep it, for it’s a carrion 
that draws vultures.” 
But the father had not been quite so 


| courageous, and he had been very profoundly 


satisfied when young Mr. Harvey, a merchant 
in a fair way to make a sound and substantial 
competence, had laid his fortune at oretty 
Bessie’s feet. 

Now, there had always been a form of 
godliness in the girl’s early home. The 


| that don’t keep a2 woman on her feet no | 
Only one woman of my own 
| set ever died in a workhouse, and her father 
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family had gone to public worship, and 
honoured the vicar, and eschewed all who 
mingled in masquerades, or other of those 
looser junketings then so fashionable. In 
after years, Elizabeth, who had lived nearest 
to her father and mother, was not afraid to 
believe that there had been much better 
things in their hearts, albeit somewhat faded 
and checked, like misunderstood flowers, shut 
up in damp and darkness. But she re- 
membered well enough that though she had 
thought more of the bridegroom’s open face 
and frank manner than of his fortune, and 
that her parents had congratulated themselves 
upon his character rather than his prospects, 
still neither she nor her parents had ever once 
reflected whether these fair fruits were the 
genuine outcome of a soul deep-rooted in the 
love of God. They were victims of a heart- 
less state of pseudo-religious thought, in 
whose creed respectability and goodness 
were synonyms. 

So the girl Elizabeth was married to Peter 
Harvey, and went home to his snug, semi- 
luxurious house, and took a young matron’s 
pride in cookery-books and housekeeping ac- 
counts, and gave her first dinner party with 
satisfaction to herself and all parties con- 
cerned. 

In those dreary days of the false wit and 
wild license of the Regency, the ideal woman 
of more respectable life was she who filled 
most jam-pots, who could not have slept on 
unfrilled pillows, and who kept her kitchen 
red with burnished copper. The spirit of 
household love, and mercy, and peace, was 
neither the beginning nor the end of this 
fashion of “notableness.” The husband 
might miss his companion while she _per- 
formed feats of pickling and preserving, and 
the boys might run to ruin while their mother 
was mending their socks, so that none could 
detect a darn. All her ambition ran in the 
groove of the Pharisee’s thanksgiving, that 
she should not be as others were. A hideous 
image of vain-glory and self-righteousness was 
set up in the tempie of domestic virtue. 
Alas, that when the iconoclasts came, as they 
always will come, they not only overthrew 
the idol, but demolished the shrine! 

Young Mrs. Harvey, with her inbred 
exactitude and energy, her lofty standards 
of kitchen, pantry, and linen closets, her 
moderate yet ample means, seemed certainly 
doomed to develop into one of the most 
flourishing of these stolid, intolerant mothers, 
whose life in reality was as much a life of 
sense and selfishness as that of those poor 
women, the goddesses of a widely different 





clique, who were then fluttering like half- 
burnt butterflies in the glare of Carlton 
House. 


Her father, in his sleepy satisfaction, would | 


not have hoped anything better for his Bessie. 
Her mother, who was shrewder in her spiritual 
insights, would yet have said, with a half-sigh, 
that there was nothing better to be hoped for. 

But the heavenly Father, who was so little 
remembered at that decorous bountiful, wed- 
ding feast, had other purposes towards the 
youthful life that lay, unconscious, in his 
hand. 

She had not learned to see Him in the 
sunny little waves of her existence. 
the rustic who mistakes the porter for the 
prince, and thinks that the vestibule of the 
palace is the royal chamber, her heart was 
quite at rest among its outside treasures. 
The God who was watching over her, and 
loving her with a love beyond her husband’s 
or her parents’, was an unknown God. 

Just once, her heart swelled towards Him, 
when they laid her first-born son on her 
breast, and left her alone to read the divine 
secrets of motherhood. But she could not 
understand her own thankful yearning. The 
earth, earthly, closed round her so soon. 
They said hers was the most beautiful child 
in the parish. The doctor pronounced it the 
finest boy he had helped into the world for 
twenty years. The most elaborate prepara- 
tion had been made for its coming, yet every 
day her jealous pride was busy supplying 
some discovered gap. She did not love other 
babies more for its sake, though she observed 
them curiously to see that none surpassed it. 

Then the Lord put forth his hand and took 
back his own gift. Not in judgment, but 
because He loved both the mother and the 
child. It had just grown old enough to 
twine little clinging hands round her fingers, 
and to make a sweet crowing whenever she 
took it in her arms. But she could not hold 
it back from God. 

She took her loss very quietly. 
this good in the life wherein she had been 
trained,—that if it did not foster the purest 


and tenderest sentiment, at least it dis- | 


couraged the shrieking semblance thereof. 

“TI never lost one,” her mother said to her, 
tollowing her about the house, with the half- 
reverent wistfulness of a parent who sees her 
child pass above her on the heights of ex- 
perience. “I never lost one. I don’t think 
I should have borne it so well as you do, 
Bessie.” 

But in her heart, Bessie knew slie was not 
bearing it well. 
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was no use in crying out. She was dumb 
with despair. She had never thought about 
death. She had known it, only as an ugly 
fact, to be turned from as quickly as possible. 
Be gentle to her, reader. Don’t judge that 
her mind must have been utterly dry and 
dead, but remember that she lived in an era 
when they carved skull and cross-bones over 
churchyard gates. 

But a woman’s mind must follow her heart. 
While her darlings are under her own roof, 
the mother does not heed that all the vast 
continents are to her but names and mist. 
But let her boy go out to the stranger’s land, 
and how she will hunger and thirst for infor- 
mation! Bessie’s thoughts went after her 
baby into the shadowy region they had 
always shunned before. 

Poor thing! poor thing! It was to her 
only the land of charnel houses. She would 
sit and shiver before her fire to think how the 
rain was falling on her baby’s grave in St. 
Martin’s churchyard. She went every day to 
look at it. And she shrank from meeting her 
next-door neighbour, who had a little living 
babe of the same age as her dead Peter. 

Kindly gossips warned Mr. Harvey that he 
must begin to take care of his wife. The 
good man did his best. He took her to 
Bath and to Cheltenham. She did not re- 
fuse to walk with him on the Parade, and she 
accepted all his proffered amusements with a 
piteous gratitude. 

She was fading, and fading, and even her 
mind was losing its old bright energy of grasp. 
What would be the end of it, nobody knew, 
—except God. 

When her husband told herthat he must leave 
her awhile at Bath, and return to his business, 
she cried a little, and begged him to take her 
back too. But he was fain to flatter himself 
that she was benefiting by the fresher air and 
varied scene, and perhaps thought it might 
not be an unkindly experiment to throw her 
a little on her own resources. So he was 
firm, and came away. And then she cried a 
little more to herself, and thought of the final 


| separation of death, and only looked at the 


sunshine and the trees to remember that they 
would go on when all who were enjoying 


| them were turned to dust. 


She sat still day after day, with her active 


white hands folded on her black dress, and 
| her kindly landlady said to herself that this 


sort of thing had gone on quite long enough. 
Was it chance that had sent Elizabeth 
Harvey to the house of a woman who had 


|| known almost every sorrow under the sun, 
who had buried husband and children, who 





was a weakly woman aml .a poor woman, who 

had to slave for daily bréad under the whims/ 
and fancies of her thoughtless‘ \finé- 
lodgers ; but who knew God Her” ér, and 
carried such a bright face, and such a merry 
heart, that many a puling madam was fain to 
pay her the compliment of unreflecting envy? 

We cannot stop to tell how it happened— 
indeed, neither of the two women could have 
detailed it themselves. But Elizabeth found 
that the homely widow had sweet secrets to 
impart. She never spoke of her “lost,” but 
of her “dear ones with God.” She no more 
thought of them as in the humble graves on 
which she sometimes snatched time to plant 
a rose-bush or an evergreen, than as in the 
stiff jerky old drawers where she had folded 
away their poor garments. She did not look 
at life as a drama to be hastened on ere the 
curtain fell, but as a work to be diligently 
done ere the curtain should rise. 

It was a mode of thought which had such 
attractions for poor wrung Elizabeth, that she 
would have gone anywhere to find the key to 
it. Her good landlady only invited her to 
accompany her to Mr. Jay’s chapel. 

Now, as we have said before, Elizabeth’s 
whole training was not favourable to self- 
revelation. She said very little. But she 
went to the chapel again and again, attending 
week-day services for which her hard-working 
friend could find no opportunity. And she 
took to reading the Bible. It was wonderful 
how little she knew of it. It had been kept 
in her father’s house, wrapped in green baize, 
as if its mere presence was a sufficient charm, 
though to be sure her mother had an old 
black-letter edition, over which she some- 
times pondered on Sunday evenings. 

She said very little, but presently bands 
of white were introduced among the dense 
mourning which she had hitherto cultivated 
in morbid vanity of woe. And she took her 
little baby’s miniature (painted after death) 
from the black crape bag where she had kept 
it, and went out and bought a purple velvet 
frame for it. And she wrote to her husband, 
and told him that she was quite well enough 
to return home, and was only sorry she had 
been so selfish and troublesome already, but 
at any rate she would not bring him out oi his 
way to fetch her, but would take courage and 
travel by herself. 

Peter Harvey: was glad to have his bonnie 
Bessie again, still more glad to find that she 
could once more venture to open the piano 
and softly play him some of the sweetest of 
his favourite songs, even though his favourites 
were nearly all pathetic. She had improved 
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in her singing too. She welcomed back their 
old acquaintances. She embroidered a little 
frock ior the birthday of the baby next 
door. 

In the face of this soft sunshine Peter Har- 
vey was fain to wink at some other changes 
of which he did not so heartily approve. 
Elizabeth seemed somewhat seceding from 
the ways which he thought best for a woman. 
She was as delicately neat as ever, but she 
did not seem to cultivate being as “fine” as 
other women. She began to ask her mantua- 
maker how soon she “could” execute her 
orders, instead of issuing them, to be obeyed, 
whether or no. Her dinners were as punctual 
and as dainty as ever, but she developed 
curious inclinations to include another class 
of guests—people who did not always give 
invitations in return. As for her gentle per- 
suasions that they should attend a more faith- 
ful and devout ministry than that they found 
in their genteel chapel-of-ease, Peter Harvey 
was quite willing to accede to them, for it 
was a matter of indifference to him, and cer- 
tainly their former clergyman was very much 
given to attend operas and balls, and to ab- 
sent himself at his brother’s, the country 
squire’s, with whom he followed the hounds, 
and Peter Harvey was a man who thought 
there should be some limits to license, and 
that clergymen, at least, would be better 
within them. 

But altogether Peter Harvey was well satis- 
fied with the restoration of his handsome, 
gracious wife, and though at first he was in- 
clined to say to himself that some of the 
minor changes to which he took slight excep- 
tion would be sure to pass away when other 
children came to enliven the house, presently 
Peter became aware that these very changes 
had a subtle charm of their own. Not in 
the least that he learned to understand their 
origin or their spirit. But he found Eliza- 
beth more at his service than when she 





| outshine her neighbours. 


had been engaged in laborious vanities to 
And among their 


|| new and poorer guests Peter not only found 
| people more kindly and entertaining than the 


pragmatic aldermen and their pompous wives, 
but presently some of these humble visitors 
did him better business service than the 
richer ones had done. 

Elizabeth started in her upward course in 
all humility and trembling, too doubtful of 
her own Christianity to begin straightway to 
question that of others. Her sweet womanly 
nature was ready to infer that as she had 
looked up to her parents and husband in all 
worldly ways, so they were probably betore 


, 





her on this. But by-and-by, the truth forced 
itself even on her humility. 

It is one of the saddest experiences of 
human life when, even socially or intellectu- 
ally, we pass before those with whom our 
heart dwelleth. It is a pang which balances 
the pleasure of prosperity or fame. But it is 
nothing to the agony, when crossing the line 
which divides the renewed man from the old 
Adam, we suddenly discover that we have 
left our nearest and dearest at the other side. 
This is a nameless anguish. The heart that 
really feels it never dares to clothe it in words, 
even to itself. It would be its own death- 
blow. 

Elizabeth instituted no bravado parallels 
between her own yearning affection and the 
mysteries of the Divine Love. She simply 
clung to her new-found faith that God was 
good, and pitiful, and fuil of tender mercy, 
far beyond human imagining. But she did 
not try to draw hard and fast lines as to how 
such goodness and tender mercy must exactly 
manifest themselves. She was wiser than many 
sages, inasmuch as she was wise enough to 
know that the working of the moral attributes 
of the Almighty, like his secret ways in earth 
and ocean, might be quite above her compre- 
hension. 

She had her hopes. How can any of us 
mistrust a God who has provided that these 
shall spring, like fresh grass, in every barren 
place? One hope was that she might be mis- 
taken in her own judgment of what seemed 
to her as hard and selfish and worldly. 
Another, that the way was opex§®by which 
she herself had escaped from bondage. And 
a halo of trustful confidence rose like an in- 
cense out of these simple hopes, and mounted 
far beyond them. 

Morning and evening she prayed fervently 
for her dear ones. Nay, every thought be- 
came prayer, and shaped itself into the beauti- 
ful life that was as a witness and a testimony 
before them. As we said before, Elizabeth 
had been trained to silence, and was a shy 
woman naturally. But science tells us that 
the dumb have sometimes articulated under 
the pressure of anxiety and alarm about their 
darlings. And so Elizabeth found her spiri- 
tual speech. 

It was—as spiritual speech generally is—of 
a sort with her natural speech—discreet and 
gracious. Her father and mother first list- 
ened, then she thought they encouraged it. 
Sometimes her mother would stamp her 
thoughts and aspirations with a hearty en- 
dorsement. Sometimes her father would ask 
her to repeat a remark, and would observe 
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that “ there was something in it.” Elizabeth 
noticed that her mother became less im- 


patient with her run of stupid servants—she | 


could not quite check the old habit, but she 
pulled it up very often with a word of com- 
mendation, 

“Tm thinking we ought to bear with 
one another, for the Lord bears enough from 
all of us alike,” she said to Elizabeth. 

Her father left off smoking in the best 
room, and put his pipe away altogether on 
Sundays. 

* Your 


mother never liked the smell 


| among her curtains, Bessie,” he observed, 


“and it’s time I gave her her own way, at 
And if I put the cost of my Sunday 
pipe into the Bible Society’s box, I gain more 
than it does, for I needn’t drowse away any 
more Sundays, when I don’t know how few 
may be left.” 

The mother died quite suddenly, the 


| father also, after a long illness, which almost 


wore all his mind away. But their lives did 
not go out, to return no more, without first 
leaving a sweet olive branch of hope and 
promise with their daughter. 

As tor Peter Harvey, whenever his wife 
ventured to bring her new interests before 
him, he listened with respectful, dubious 
silence, and thought to himself that she was 
Nor was he 


A Christian, however slow and 
stupid, is brighter and acuter tham he would 
be without his Christianity. Amd the highest 
unconsecrated genius has missed that finest 
point of imtelligence and sympathy, which 


| only intimate contact with the divine nature 
| can impart. 


| been very equally mated. Both were well 


Peter and Elizabeth had once 


educated, according to the education of those 
days, and both were fairly endowed by 
nature. But her soul had undergone a 
refining and elevating process, through 
which it had passed out far ahead of his. 
She did not im the least notice this herself. 
But even mere gossiping acquaintances 
whispered that “ Mrs. Harvey was very supe- 
rior to her husband.” 

Children came round the Harveys’ hearth, 
and for a long time their quiet domestic 
happiness might have seemed to give the lie 


|| to scriptural declarations as to the enmity of 


the natural heart against God. But the 
longest time is not for ever; and the best 
wild fruit of human nature always falls rotten 
to the ground before the gathering season. 
Just as family cares were thickening round 
Peter Harvey, he met with severe and un- 


| foreseen losses. He was a man of sanguine 
| temperament, soon depressed, and rash and 
reckless in his schemes of recuperation. He 
| fancied he saw a way to speedily retrieve 
his losses. It only involved him more and 
more, 

He was certainly unworthy of his wife 
Elizabeth ; for he had never attained the 
wisdom of the * virtuous woman’s ” husband, 
whose heart “safely trusted in her.” Only 
from his look and manner, never once from 
his words, did she gather that things were 
going wrong. Now she had always been 
severely economical. Her establishment had 
cost at least a fourth less than most houses 
of its elegant and fitting appearance. But 
straightway Elizabeth hinted that she could 
manage perfectly with one servant, and that 
| sundry simplicities, quite compatible with 
| health and comfort, might be immediately 
introduced into their table arrangements. 

That was the only occasion that Mr. Har- 
vey ever spoke harshly to his wife. He 
rebuked her imterference. He scoffed at 
such paltry retrenchments. He straightway 
hired a boy to assist the maids with the 
knives and boots, and that very evening 
he brought home a huge Chinese chest of 
tea at twelve shillings a pound. 

Elizabeth was.a wise woman. That night 
as she was storing the week’s washing in the 
linen-closet, perhaps a few tears fell on the 
fresh garments. But she remembered a 
homely saying of her mother’s, “that the cow 
was never brought home by the man pulling 
its head, and the woman its tail.” She had 
to obey her husband and to serve his best 
interests too. So her quarterly allowance 
for dress went unnoticed into the house- 
keeping. She dropped her single glass of 
wine for dinner. That would save a whole 
bottle in a fortnight. She thought no more 
of a good teacher for her little girls, but 
quietly continued to instruct them herself. — 

But nobody can save a man’s soul—or his 
fortune—against his will. Elizabeth soon 
became sorrowfully aware of new expenses 
that swallowed double the value of her meek 
savings. ‘The wine went faster than ever, 
and Mr. Harvey repaired slowly and sulkily 
to his office in the morning, and often re- 
turned far too late for any plea of business. 

Alas, alas! but when moral declension 
can turn success and prosperity into an apple 
of Sodom, what fearful bitterness must it add 
to the sour cup of loss and sorrow! How 
sad when the character falls beneath the 
fallen fortune ! 

We have said before that Elizabeth Har- 
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to her wifely anguish. 





her sake. 
thankful! that she knew One to whom 











had taken your counsel.” Over and over 
again, he asked her to read her favourite 
hymn, “ Jesu, lover of my soul.” He bade 
his boy to “mind his mother in _ every- 
thing ;” and not long before he died he said 
to Elizabeth, “I’ve no right to leave my 
widow and fatherless children to God; but 
He'll take you nevertheless.” ‘That was 
all, 














vey was a wise woman. She gave no word| could tell her troubles without rending her 
Only she was glad} heart anew by shaming the man that she 
with a bitter sweet gladness that her parents | loved so tenderly. 

were gone from her before this trouble grew| =I 
out of the very dependence and protection | die in the prime of his days. 
for which her father had been so thankful for | ened his own life. 
And she was thankful, oh so| seeing his boon companions. 
she his wife, “I should have done better if I 


Peter Harvey lay down to 
He had short- 
Well, he shrunk from 
He said to 


The end came. 


Page > 


hope alive and strong on very scanty food. 
Nevertheless, when their children looked 
back, after long years, they remembered that it 
was on the day of their father’s death, and not 
in any of the troubles which came after, that 
their mother lost the last bloom of her 
beautiful youth. 

And thus she came to sit in her widow’s 


|cap in the twilight, thinking over alf these 
But it was enough for love, which can keep | 


things, as we first saw her. 
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CHAPTER II.—CICELY BROOK’S MODE OF 
HELPING A NEIGHBOUR. 


Mrs. Harvey was waiting for the arrival of | 
a distant relative and a lawyer who had spent | 


the whole of that day, and of many days 
before, in her dead husband’s office, and who 


had engaged to come that night, and bring her | 


a final report of her pecuniary position. It 
was a dull waiting of fear, for she knew it was 
only a question of how bad matters would 
be. 

She roused herself from her reverie at last, 


and lit the candle, for she only lit one, though | 


there were three in readiness in the heavy old 
candelabra. ‘The reaction of the mere act of 
rising made her feel unable to settle down 
again. She went out upon the stairs, looked 
into a bedroom, and then into the little 
breakfast parlour opening from the hall. 

There had been a light there for a long 
time, for her eldest child had not yet gone to 
bed, and this was the room where he learned 
his lessons. He was sitting at the table, with 
his feet tucked up on the rung of the chair— 
a delicate boy of about twelve, who looked 
almost transparent in his deep mourning. 
He started when his mother opened the door, 
for the house had been awfully soundless 
since the little ones retired. He was one of 
those children who are constantly getting into 
higher classes, almost against their teacher’s 
will, and at this instant he was busy translat- 
ing Homer pages beyond his appointed task. 
He knew nothing about coming trouble, and 
had private dreams of going to college in two 
or three years’ time. 

“George, dear,” said Mrs. Harvey, pain- 
fully struck by his pale thin face, “ what 
has kept you so late with your books? They 
should have been all put away long ago.” 

“Oh, mother, I only wanted to know how 
Menelaus and Paris got on in their duel. 
But I’ve done now.” He had been trying a 
few stanzas on his own account since he had 
ceased the translation. He did not mention 
these. 

“ It’s right for you to like your books well, 
my child,” said his mother, with her hand 
resting fondly on his shoulder ; “still there 
are other things beside books. It would be 
sad and wrong for you to pore over them till 
you hurt your health. Such learning does not 
make a really wise man. I should like to see 
you heartier and more active. You've had 
your own ways too much for these last few 
weeks, and it mustn’t be any longer. Go off 
to bed now, and wake up in the morning 
bright and early.” 





“ Oh you needn't fuss about me, mother,” 
said the boy, with a boyish horror of any- 
thing like “ moddle-coddle,” which is often 
at least as strong in the fragile and studious, 
who require some of it, as in the hale and 
stout, who sometimes even seem to like it for 
a change. And with a good-night kiss he 
obeyed, and had scarcely gone before a sound- 
ing knock warned her to retreat to the best 
room and receive her dreaded guests. 

The lawyer looked the kinder of the two. 
The second cousin seemed hoarding his civi- 
lities like a man who is afraid lest such may 
be mistaken for promissory notes, payable at 
some future time. 

“Well, madam,” the solicitor began blandly, 
“we have got through our work at last. It 
seemed a very complicated matter when we 
began. But we have got through.” ‘There 
he paused, and somehow poor Elizabeth sud- 
denly and inconsequently remembered a 
smooth-speaking old surgeon who in the 
days of her girlhood had once performed a 
painful operation on her hand. 

“ We hoped for better things, though,” said 
the second cousin gloomily. 

“Ay, to be sure we did,” the solicitor 
responded. “Iam sorry to say, madam, that 
things might have been a great deal better.” 

“They couldn’t be worse,” decided the 
second cousin bluntly. 

“ Well, well, that’s hard to say,” interposed 
the lawyer, pitying the strained, worn face 
that he had known so fresh anid bright. “ Of 
course, we will give you any details that you 
require. But the plain fact is there are no 
assets to speak of, and a good many debts.” 

Elizabeth sat silent for a moment, and then 
asked in a dry harsh whisper— 

“Do you mean there is nothing even to 
pay the debts P” 

“Well, I’m afraid it amounts to that,” 
admitted the solicitor; “ there is little money 
owing to the estate, and there are really no 
effects except the goodwill of the business, 
the stock—which is very limited—the lease 
of this house and the furniture ; and if they are 
all most favourably disposed of they will not 
cover the two thousand pounds, which it 
appears must be paid out of the estate before 
the other creditors can claim anything.” 

This referred to the deceased merchant’s 
settlement on his wife, but the words had no 
meaning to her. She knew there had been 
certain legal processes gone through at her 
marriage, but she had never thought of them 
as securing her comfort amid the general 
ruin. She had taken Peter Harvey “ for better, 
for worse,” and had long made up her mind 
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for the “ worse’ 
ing it. 

“It’s very fortunate for you that Peter 
made so liberal a provision,” said the second 
cousin reproachfully, for he was thinking, 
“She didn’t bring a penny with her, and I 
dare say she’s been extravagant, and all the 
poverty is her own fault.” 

The second cousin was of Mr. Harvey’s 
side of the house. 

Elizabeth looked at him, half-mystified for 
| the moment, but just then memory gave one 
of its singular dives into the dark, and brought 
back the old marriage settlement. 

“ Do you mean that the money meant for 
me takes precedence of the just debts?” she 

asked. 
| Yes; indeed,” said the lawyer, “the pro- 
| perty settled on you at your marriage is re- 
garded as yours, distinct from your husband’s.” 

“It certainly don’t seem quite fair,” ob- 
served the second cousin, who had lent Mr. 
Harvey £20 on an I.0.U. 

“Ts it mine to do what I like with?” 
Elizabeth inquired. 

“Tt is yours,” returned the lawyer. “The 
deed, whose draft I have, reserves to you 
power of absolute disposal. It is singularly 
brief, and, I should say, was made at the last 
moment, and was only intended to be tem- 
porary, and then got left as it was.” 

“Just Peter’s way,” groaned the second 
cousin, with the inward addition, “ She'll get 
married again, and let the poor children go 
to ruin, or drift upon their father’s relations.” 

“Then I can pay the debts with it, at 
least as far as it will go,” said Elizabeth, with 
a bright flush spreading over her wan face. 

“‘She’s so unpractical that she thinks she 
and the children can live on air; she'll ex- 
pect us to keep the whole lot,” thought the 
second cousin again. 

“Why, madam,” said the lawyer, “ deeds 
like this are actually made for the protection 
of wives and children in such contingencies 
as the present. In this instance most of the 
creditors are wealthy men, and considering 
the efforts your late husband has recently 
made to straighten his accounts, in spite of 
the great depression in his branch of business, 
I am sure they must all feel they have been 
honourably dealt with. You have no reason 
to indulge in the least feeling on their ac- 
| count.” 

“Certainly not,” said the second cousin 
briskly ; ‘men in a large way of business 
| calculate on such losses. But I can under- 
| stand your feelings, cousin, and after you 
have realised your property, which is really a 


without dreaming of evad- 


| like. 








very handsome provision, and some little | 
time has elapsed, say three months or so, | 
you might quietly pay any smaller sums that | 
may be due in any private way. As you are | 
not obliged to pay any, I don’t suppose any | 
one could interfere with you paying who you | 
A small debt is a greater loss to some | 
people than a larger one to others. If I had | 
a little free cash just now, I ought to be | 
taking my poor little pale children for a | 
breath of fresh air.” | 

‘“Mrs. Harvey must not be allowed to | 
pledge herself to anything in such a sudden | 
way as this,” said the lawyer peremptorily. | 
“The sum she can claim is by no means 
more than sufficient for a very simple main- 
tenance of herself and her young family.” 

“ But I cannot touch it, it is not mine,” 
protested Elizabeth, repeating her words to 
every argument that they brought forward, 
till, at last, they rose and said it was time for 
them to depart ; they would not go into any 
papers to-night, and there need be no hurry, 
—she would think better of it when she had 
a little time for quiet consideration. 

Elizabeth lighted them to the door, and 
said good night mechanically, and then re- 
turned past the parlour, and went on to her 
own solitary bedroom. There were no 
sounds but the weird sounds of silence, the 
clock ticking on the stair, the flicker of the 
candle, the river lazily lapping the terrace 
below. She had a curious disembodied feel- 
ing. She lifted a chair, and set it down 
sharply to wake herself. ‘ 

Her soul turned a forlorn gaze over the 
dead level of the long past years. What had 
there been in them to train her for this con- 
flict? Marked decisions and active efforts 
had never come among her duties. It had 
been hers to submit, to persuade, to endure. 
How could that prepare her for this? Ah, 
Elizabeth, the tender Father, God, knew best, 
and the patient doing of one duty can never 
unfit for the brave doing of another. 

“ Why should you give it up?” asked the 
Tempter. ‘“ Who would do as much for you? 
These creditors would not have been paid up 
as well as they are but for your caring and 
sparing. If you had been but a hired house- 
keeper all these years, you would have had 
something of your own ; why should you have 
nothing because you have been more than a 
housekeeper, have given more than faithful 
service, have strained your very soul in this 
behoof?” 

“You are going to plunge yourself into a 
poverty you don’t understand,” the Tempter 
went on, “not such a poverty as your aunt 
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| Mary’s, with even her little pension of thirty 


| cloth at all will you have? 
| badly off as your mother’s old charwoman, 


| till twelve on Saturday night, and was very 


| will you do with children ? 
| the lowest, and then fall sick and die, and 


| bring up your little girls at your own side, 
_ and, well-kept and well-bred, you need be 


| —tempters are generally very eager and exi- 
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pounds. She used to say that she knew her 
cloth, and cut her coat accordingly ; but what 
You will be as 


who worked from six on Monday morning 


glad of an extra loaf or blanket from the 
parish. What can you do fora living? How 
much are people paid for needle-work, and 
what would your drawings fetch? What 
You'll sink to 


they’ll be turned into the street. It’s only 
the common lot of such as they'll become. 
And when they’re in workhouses and jails, a 
disgrace to themselves and a curse to society, 
shall you have done the world a service? 
Why should you fancy that you and your 
children will be above the ordinary tempta- 
tions that come to destitution? You are on 
a level with the rest of humanity, and only 
need the same candle to reveal the same dark 
places in your hearts.” (The devil’s best 
lies are made of half-truths.) 

“Two thousand pounds,” pursued the be- 
guiling voice, whispering at the poor wrung 
mother-heart, “ why, you could go and settle 
in the country, and live the quiet life that 
has been your ideal in these latter days of 
anxiety, and moil, and terror. You can live 
near some endowed school for the benefit of 
your dear, frail, clever son” (and against the 
blank wall of the chamber the Tempter con- 
jured a phantasm of the child, with his trans- 
parent hands, bending over his books in the 
yellow candle-light). “ Then, between scholar- 
ships and exhibitions and such-like, you need 
have no fear for his future. Very likely your 
boy will be a great man, and will be able to 
pay off old scores quite easily, with something 
over to the people for waiting. And you can 





under no stress of fear for their establishment 
in life. You will be poor enough, but you 
will be genteel, and not lack friends. You | 
will have leisure, and you will be able to do | 
so much good among the villagers. You may | 
become a spiritual Lady Bountiful.” 

The Tempter seemed tugging at her heart 


gent—and the Something that should have | 
answered him seemed to Elizabeth to stand 
far off, silent, with reproachful gaze. 
Seemed, we say. 
For who was it that upheld her, as with 





| one strong shudder, like the shaking off of a } 


physical weight, she crossed the room to the | 


ebony bureau, whose every pigeon-hole she 
had learned by heart during the last few days. 
There was but one which she had not looked 
through lately. It was the farthest to the 
right, and it held a single yellow deed. 

It was her marriage settlement. With 
other papers, it had returned to her husband’s 
hands, on the death of her father, who had 
been sole trustee. It should have been in 
other custody, but these were simple people, 
who avoided legal interference as much as 
possible, and the new solicitor had only seen 
an old draft copy. 

As she drew it forth, a little withered 
flower fell out and dropped to the ground. 
An orange flower. The document had never 
been opened since the time of bridal trap- 
pings. 

She clutched it in her hands, as if to hold 
it away from some unseen Presence that might 
grasp it from her. She looked round the 
room. ‘There was nofire in the grate, bright 
with its summer polish. There was no tinder- 
box on its usual stand, the negligent ser- 
vant had forgotten to place one there. “ May 
not this be a check sent from Providence to 
curb you?” the Tempter began again. 

She threw the deed behind the bars of the 
fireplace, and thrust the candle through them. 
How hard it was to get rid of that thick 
parchment! What a many opportunities it 
gave the Tempter to whisper, “It is not too 
late yet!” But she only thrust the candle 
further in. It would not have cost her so 
much had it been herown hand. Before the 
deed was ashes the whole candle was used, 
and it was in utter darkness that she dropped 
upon her bed, with one convulsive sob— 

“My God, thou hast saved me from my- 
self!” 

Let those who toss sleepless or dream- 
haunted in their troubles try one safe recipe 
before they resort to the baleful poppy. Let 
them walk straight into the darkness of their 
woe, and grapple with its worst phantom. 
Let them make their souls wholesomely weary 
with active exercise in the fresh air of God’s 
precepts and promises. We nearly all sleep 
soundly in the midnight of our tribulation, 
when God’s rod has struck us so sharply that 
we forget to beat ourselves with our little 
pricks. It is in the twilight afterwards, the 
hour of dim forms and nameless shadows, of 
doubt and weakness, that we lie moaning 
and staring. 

That night Elizabeth Harvey slept like the | 
dead. | 
She did not wake till she heard her ser- 
vant’s footstep on the stair, and pleasant 
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familiar sounds of life on the terrace beneath. 
She woke slowly. Her soul seemed to have 
a long way to return. 

She bathed her face and tidied her hair. 
| She remembered w hat she had done, and was 
| glad she had done it. But she was glad with 


| a humble joy. For she feared she could not 
| do it again. 


Then she went to her boy’s room. She 
passed her serving damsel in the passage, 
and spoke cheerfully to her. 

George was already up and dressed, and at 
his books again. It smote her to see it. 

‘“‘ Put them away, dear,” she said, “I want 
to talk to you. I have something to tell you. 
You are my right-hand man now, you know, 
George.” 

The boy pressed up to her, half fondling, 
half proud. 

“ You won’t mind when I tell you that we 
are very poor now, George.” 

His face fell a little, for the college was 
uppermost in his mind. Scarcely daring to 
look at him, his mother hurried on. “We 
shall have to leave our dear old house, and 
go away somewhere else, and we shall all 
have to work very hard, and go without many 
things that we like, at least for the present. 
You'll be my brave boy, and help me all you 
can by being bright and cheerful, won’t you, 
George? Then I shall not mind anything 
else.” 

It troubled her that he stood so quiet. It 
need not. Life hangs before children like the 


| sheet of a magic lantern, and as each new view 


|| supplants the last, the last is forgotten, and the 


|| present one seems the prettiest. 


But there 
are some scenes that return often. The col- 
lege will come back to little George’s long- 


| ing fancy, but never mind, at present it 
, is blotted out for quite a new and fascinating 


design composed of notes of interrogation. 


| Poverty meant that they must leave this house, 
| said his mother. 


Where would they go? 
Would it be into the country? George only 
hoped it would be away from the river. He 
had never liked that. As a baby, he had 
cried when taken to the windows overlooking 
it, and though brave enough in every other 
respect, for as frail as he was, he was still 
frightened to be in a boat. George rather 
wished the new home might be farther east, 
somewhere deeper in that great, unmeasur- 
able wilderness of bricks and mortar, on whose 
margin he had hovered once or twice, and in 
whose mysterious precincts his imagination 
| played at a perpetual Arabian Nights. 

She fancied she guessed his thoughts. “ As 
| God wills that we shall be poor, He will take 





care of us,” she said gently. ‘“ He will give 
us all we need. He will teach you himself, 
my Georgie, as you are not able to go to 
school any more.” 

“School!” Why, George felt already far 
beyond that elementary formula. It is not 
from his first glimpse of practical life that any 
healthily made boy recoils to his books. 

When the lawyer next saw Elizabeth he 
thought that she had become quite reconciled 
to her small sure provision, she looked so calm 
and happy. He was very angry when she 
told him what she had done. That came of 
clients keeping their papers in their own 
hands, he said. He told her that her rash- 
ness need not inevitably stand good. It 
might be a fair case for an equitable settle- | 
ment if there was anybody to take it up. 
But he was a kindly-hearted man, and appre- 
ciated her motives, though his admiration 
found its only expression in blame and 
grumbling, and he indignantly repudiated the 
widow’s only suggestion that the creditors 
need not know the sacrifice she had made. 

He told them. And they each and all 
said, “ Well, it was really fair that a man’s 
own should suffer first in his misfortunes. 
Still, not many women would have done as 
Mrs. Harvey had, and they honoured her for 
it.” Apart, Mr. B., whose debt was thirty 
pounds, said that if he was Mr. C., whose 
claim was four hundred, he should be ashamed 
to take it all, that he should, a rich man, 
keeping two carriages and three hunters, and 
giving away ever so much in subscriptions to 
charities. In Mr. B.’s opinion, Mr. C. should 
only take half, and think himself well off to 
have got that. But it never struck Mr. B. to 
set the example by commuting his own claim | 
to fifteen pounds. 

Mr. C., on the other hand, observed that | 
for his part he thought the widow had be- 
haved like a heroine, and that certainly some- | 
thing should be done for her. He had heard 
some whisper about commuting their claims. 
He did not think that would be pleasing toa 
lady of her highly independent mind. But 
she should not be allowed to want, and her 
children should be looked after in some way. 
He could not do it himself, he jved so far 
from London, but he could trust the two 
next largest creditors—Mr. A. and Mr. D.— 
to do everything that was right and consi- 
derate. 

Mr. A. thought her rather a fool for her | 
pains. Didn’t believe she’d have done it 
unless she’d got some money put away safe 
somewhere. 

Mr. D. was always very busy. Thought a || 
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q : | 
man had a right to his own, without the 
| burden of any moral obligations to the per- 
| son who paid it tohim. But was ready to 


do what he could. Would give his five 
pound if a subscription was organized. 

The creditors all received their money, and 
they all made their professions, but every- 





body’s business, as usual, proved to be no- | 


body’s, and they each passed on their way | 
ys, ¥ J 


and forgot all about it. 
All but one. There was a poor old maid, 


| 


a Miss Brook, who had earned a scanty living | 


as agent for some of Peter Harvey’s goods, 
among his poorer outlying customers. A 
small sum, something like six pounds had 
been due to her for commission. She had 
trusted to it for her rent, and when its pay- 
ment first seemed doubtful, she had gone to 
the Harveys’ solicitor, and pleaded her pe- 
culiar case and her great poverty very forcibly. 
He had engaged that she should not suffer 
much in any event. Finally, of course, Miss 
Brook was paid in full. She gave one or 
two inarticulate grunts as she took the money. 


| She had to pay it all over to her landlord 


that very evening. 

Next day she “took the liberty,” in her 
own phrase, of calling on Mrs. Harvey. She 
was a tall gaunt woman with bushy eye- 
brows and wispy bonnet strings, and she 
carried a great gingham umbrella, which she 
clasped about its waist. 

“ If there’s anything to do that I can help 


| you in, I'll do it,” she said fiercely, with a 


frown. “I’m used to most things.” 
“It is really very good of you,” said Mrs. 


| Harvey, with grateful sincerity (whereupon 
| the old maid frowned fiercer than at first). 


“‘ The fact is, there are so many things to do, 


| that I scarcely know where to begin.” 


1] 


“You'll have to get lodgings and to pack,” 
observed Miss Brook, with a decisive defi- 
niteness that was more strengthening and 


| comforting than any amount of wordy sym- 


pathy ; “I can help in that. I know all 
about lodgings, and having ’em got into 
good order before you go in, and all that. 
I won’t be put upon by landlords—I know 
’em.” 

Grim Miss Brook had neither silver nor 


gold to give, but she had all her own hard- 





| earned experience of life, and all the courage | 


| first to name every necessary hard fact. 


that she had learned in her loneliness. She 
helped Mrs. Harvey greatly, by being the 
It 
did not seem so cruel after she had spoken 
of it as a matter-of-course. 

“Don’t you go and be afraid of living in 
very lowly places,” she said. ‘“There’s no 





need to be. There’s good and bad of all 
sorts in them as well as everywhere, only 
there’s more of both. 
be a poor woman, my dear, be one, and 


don’t break your back with straining to be | 


anything else. Keep as close in everything 


as you can, that you may have the more to | 


spare in bread and beef, for that’s blood and 
bone to the children. 
est. Little old cottages belonging to monthly 
nurses, and watchmen, and the like. 
soon look out and find you one.” 

She did. It was in a mean, broken-up 
old street just at the beginning of the Mile- 
End Road. 
rooms with sloping roofs and projecting win- 
dows. 


But the place was respectable, and the 


While you’ve got to | 


There’s all sorts of | 
nice clean places cheap enough for the poor- || 


Vl | 


The stairs were narrow and cracked. || 





The lodgings were two tiny | 


rough, cheerful landlady—forewoman at a | 


neighbouring laundry — was quite prepared 


to re-whitewash, mend broken panes, &c., at | 


Miss Brook’s suggestion. 

The very extremity of the change made it 
easier to be borne. It was like going out 
into a new country. 

“You'll never repent it, my dear,” frowned 


Miss Brook, “there’s nobody about here | 


that knew you before, to be breaking your 
heart with their pity. 


It'll go quite the other | 


way. ‘The woman of the house says she can | 


see you’re the thorough lady, and so will the 
other folks, and that will put you on your 
mettle to keep yourself up. 


way of life is about as good as another, if 
you look at it right down to its bottom.” 
Mrs. Harvey took away but little of her 
furniture. 
the debts possible, she let it all go. And the 
debts were paid,—a glorious and comfort- 
able conclusion, which enabled her to en- 
dure the sight of the second cousin’s wife 
cheapening her own dear mother’s treasured 
stock of lace. The second cousin and his 
wife were very punctual at the sale, and 


carried off a good many of the little Harveys’ | 


toys for nothing, because “it was such a 
pity to leave them where they might be 
kicked about and destroyed.” However, as 
they did not plunder Hatty Harvey’s armless 
doll, or her sister Milly’s broken kaleido- 
scope, Mrs. Harvey forgave them, these oldest 


playthings being the more particular personal || 


favourites. 
CHAPTER III.—IN MILE-END. 


So when they “moved” to Mile-End, it 
was with the servant’s bed, an old couch, a 


Ah, my dear, | 
Cicely Brook knows by experience, that one || 


In her determination to pay all | 























| Miss Brook never hinted at this. 


| heart. 


| done. 
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damaged crib, a few cane chairs, a painted 
table, and a dozen pieces of willow-pattern 
crockery. Elizabeth saved the black sc/- 
houettes of her parents and husband, but her 
portrait in oil was sold, in a lot with the 
initialled silver, and the family crest in wools. 
Some furniture dealer bought them all. Well! 
it is pleasant and honourable to have family 
heirlooms and specialities, but sometimes it 
is even more honourable to have lost them ! 

And after all, the little slanting rooms did 
not look so bad. ‘They had a few green plants 
for the window-sill, and a bit of red glazed 
cotton for a curtain. They put the willow- 
pattern china on the mantelpiece, the dish 
in the middle, and the plates at the side, 
with the cups and saucers in front, just as the 
Sévres set had stood in the cabinet in the 
old home. They hung up the s¢/houettes, and 
George’s common bedroom book-shelves, on 
which they ranged their Bibles and Prayer- 
books, and a few old favourite volumes, which 
they had been able to keep partly because 
they were so old and worn. And then the 
two little girls clapped their hands and said 
it was “as good as a game.” 

But George was quieter, and his mother’s 
heart was yearning tenderly over her boy. 
What did all this mean for his future? Ah 


| me, she knew that it meant that he must take 


to hard early toil—he, poor lad, young, 
half-trained, innocent, must mix with rude, 
rough, vulgar people, and either break in such 
a fierce crucible or pass through it, leaving 
behind something of his own. Then, again, 
how—oh how !—was she to tell her child that 
he must find out some way by which to earn 
a few shillings a week, and must not mind 
hard, dirty hands, and coarse, soiled clothes ? 
She feared 
to touch the torn tendrils of the mother- 
This was a winepress which the 
good woman had not trodden herself. And 
to Elizabeth it seemed harder to bear than to 
put that document into the fire as she had 
The widow had not yet proved the 


| blessed truth that when we take one deter- 
| mined step on the steep ladder of righteous- 
| ness and self-sacrifice, then God himself | 
| comes and lifts us over many succeeding 


rungs. 
She never needed to speak to George on 
the subject. He spoke first. The boy had 
not been learning nothing in these few weeks 
since he had left school. He had fathomed 


| what poverty meant, that it meant one did 


not get food and clothing without knowing 
exactly what they cost, and where the money 
came from. 





** Mother,” said he, in the twilight of that | 


very first evening, amid their pathetic novel- 
ties, “you always said I read writing well, 
didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, dear,” she answered, wondering. 

“I could always make out the queer hand- 


writings that came to father, couldn’t I?” he | 


asked again. 


“Ves, dear, often better than we could | 


ourselves,” she said. 

“ Do you know that they hire boys to read 
writing in printing offices ?” he inquired. 

“Yes, I know they do,” she replied, with 
a jump of the heart. 

““T used to know the reading-boy at the 
Apollo Press, which I passed on my way to 
school,” George went on. “I never spoke 
to him, but I always saw him. He was a 
nice, decent-looking fellow. Somebody told 
me his father had been a dissenting minister.” 
A pause. 


in the main street here. 
go?” 

“Do you think he would take you, dar- 
ling ?” she asked, in fond, unreasoning 
despair. 


Will you let me 


“TI know he will,” said George proudly ; | 
“‘T’ve been in already and spoken to him. | 


He gave me a paper to try me, and I read it 
right off without a blunder, and he said I’d 
do finely. But I said I must speak to you 
first. 
begin.” 

““I suppose you must go, George,” she 
said, with a smile that would not be sad. 

He jumped up and kissed her. He was 
quite as happy as he could have been had he 
won the first prize for Latin verse. 

Now in the earlier days of her poverty, 


before her eyesight weakened and her hands | 
grew unsteady, Miss Brook had got her living | 


by waistcoat making. It was not so very 
badly paid in those days, when domestic ser- 
vice absorbed so much female labour, and 
machines were unknown. Miss Brook ad- 
vised Mrs. Harvey to try it. She could get 
her work from her own old employers, and 
she would teach her and help her till she was 
able to give full satisfaction. Elizabeth was 
only too glad to follow her advice. 


It may be remembered that Elizabeth's | 


Then suddenly, “ Mother, a read- | 
ing-boy is wanted by a printer just round | 


He'd give me six shillings a week to | 


worthy mother had spoken as if the good | 


education her daughter had received would 
stand between her and want, and it may be 
superciliously thought that it must have utterly 
failed her before she was reduced to such a 
humble resource as this. Not so. Elizabeth 
could have kept a school, and a good one, 
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| struction. 
| any one part of her education which did not 
|help her now? Was it not her well-disci- 
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had she possessed capital to start with. But 
she did not. She could have gone out teach- 
ing. But she wisely preferred anything that 


| kept her at her own hearth, and gave her own 


little girls the benefit of her society and in- 
And do you suppose there was 


plined mind which made her such a quick 
learner that Miss Brook held up her hands 
in astonishment? Did not her skill in deli- 
cate needlework stand her in good stead 
when it enabled her to throw herself into the 


gap caused by some sick embroideresses at | 
| the very moment when a large fancy order 


was driving her employer to despair? Was 
her drawing quite thrown away, when at last 
new patterns were suddenly wanted, and 
she revealed that she could supply them, 
although she had not been prepared to starve 
till that genteel work came in her way, and 
although that genteel work not being very 
constant or trustworthy, she contentedly re- 
turned to her stitching in its intervals. 

All her rare gifts of economy and “ house- 
hold good” found worthy service now. She 
could make wholesome and dainty dishes at 
less cost than her neighbours’ unsavoury 
messes. These neighbours were not unwill- 


| ing to learn of her either, for she was no 
despised “ French madam,” suspected of 


frogs and grass. She could also teach her 
own little girls. She knew, too, the most 
effective and simplest modes of cleanliness. 
Do not think that her life was all sunshine. 
It takes an imward struggle before eyes 
that have been used to rich carpets shine 
contentedly on bare boards. (And bare 
boards continued the fashion with the Har- 
veys for many a day, for even when little odd 
prosperities came to them Elizabeth would 
not spend any perceptible sums on luxuries 
until they had made a little hoard against a 
possible time of sickness and adversity.) And 
it takes a great struggle for a delicately-bred 
lady to accept that it is her duty to God and 
man to go out bare-handed, and store her 
one pair of gloves for Sunday wear. And it 
takes a greater struggle still for a mother to 
pass in and out among words and scenes 
which she would die to keep from her chil- 
dren’s ears, and yet to believe that God’s 
angels close their wings over them and shut 
them in from harm. 
Neither think that her life had no galas. 
There was a genuine merriment in their 
Saturday evening marketing, with sometimes 








a penny over for a bunch of flowers or a brace 
of ruddy apples. [N.B—No apples are so | 
good as those which must be divided.] The | 
tradespeople were always in a good humour | 
when that little family came in. Hatty had | 
a pet cat in every shop she frequented, and | 
the grocer’s wife always lent Milly the | 
Youth's Magazine before it was two months 
old. 

They had two or three “whole” holidays 
in a year, fixing them for the whole family 
when George got his. When the weather 
was wet they went to the British Museum, 
and when it was fine they sometimes got as 


|far as Epping Forest, and brought home 


bundles of roots, and pine-cones to make 
fancy baskets to plant them in. Elizabeth 
never forgot the glad uplifting of her heart 
when their good landlady came to the door 
to wish them “ good luck” on the very first 
of these excursions, and added that George 
“didn’t look as if he needed change o’ air 
nowadays, for he was a sight fatter and rosier 
than when he first came.” Elizabeth knew 
that it was true. 

And the Sabbath was always such a blessed 
day in the little home—when they went to 
church together, and read the Bible aloud, 
and sang hymns, and had nothing to think 
about except how God loved them all, and 
made them love one another. That was the 
time when Elizabeth’s soul sat down at its 
Father’s feet. On other days a care for the 
far future would sometimes crop up among 
her very thankfulness for present mercies. 
But on that holy day her heart had leisure to 
note how the sunshine of God’s promises 
shimmers all down the vistas of life, and is 
overhead always, even when the boughs are 
so thick and dark as to obscure it for a while. 
On that day, too, her heart had time to get 
nearer the inner hearts of her children, and 
somehow, the more utterly she loved them, 
the stronger she felt to trust them to His 
care who had brought her through her own 
“ crooked place,” and turned its wilderness 
into water-springs. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Mrs. Harvey,” 
said Miss Brook, as they once walked home 
from evening service together, with George 
and his two sisters in front, “ you paid a high 
price for your independence, but it has turned 
out a good bargain for every one of you, and, 
mark my words, it will be the best fortune 
you could leave your children ;—you'll see if 
it isn’t.” 

So shall we. 
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“T the Lord do keep it.”—IsAIAH xxvii. 3- 


4 


Tie SBRNDRY: 


Beso Lord of all that springs, 


Growing from this earth of Thine, 


Ruler of the time that brings 


Root and branch and grape and wine ; He 


Who can tell what Thou wilt do 
With us in our low estate— 
Searching all our frailty through 
Ere Thy patience make us great? 
Ere Thy spreading noble tree, 
Raised to its divine repose, 
In all human husbandry 
Lean on Him for whom it rose. 


Nourished with descending dew, 
Lo, we climb by things that die 

To a use beyond our view, 
Sacred in Thy guardian eye. 


Weakness to the weak will cling, 
Earth by earth will be sustained, 

Till Thou hast Thy holy thing, 
And the gracious end is gained : 


Till upon a heavenly height 
Fearless shall our increase be, 

And the vine of Thy delight 
Stretch forth every stem to Thee. 


Hopes that at Thy bidding sink, 
Joys that of themselves decline, 

Truths that are not as we think, 
Train us to this end of Thine. 


Bound to that which sets them free, 
Torn from many a timely stay— 
Thou, Eternal One, art He 
Whom Thy growing things obey. 
And Thy hand we learn to know 
(By a sovereign wisdom blest) 
When the props that let us go 
Lift us to our rock of rest. 


There to boundless love resigned, 
Whatsoe’er its hold embrace— 
Tendrils from the earth entwined 
Take their own eternal place. 
And in Thee, the Lord at large, 
While our limits guard us well— 
All the gladness of Thy charge, 


All the glory, who can tell? A. L. 
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| blessedness, both presuppose the desire, of 


|| of right guidance. 


|| God speak. To the double-minded there is a 


|“*Sinner, prepare to meet thy God ”—then 


| ‘Thou, Lord? What shall I do? 


THIS.IS THE WAY. 





THIS IS THE WAY.* 


“ A word behind thee, 


il pon gifts of God are distinguished in this 
prophecy. One is for the eye; the other 
is for the ear. Qne is in front ; the other is 


“Thine ears shall hear a word behind .thee.” 
There is one thing common to the two pro- 
mises. Both offer guidance. Both imply the 


being guided. God Himself can open to the 
sincere person no greater happiness than that 


To the sincere. And to them only can 


special call, but it is of a preliminary kind. 
‘Cleanse your hearts, that God may speak to 
He cannot deal with you as you are, 
You will misread, mis- 


says, till you are in earnest. When you are 
—when the Advent call has found you out, 


‘you will ask in good earnest, ‘“ What wilt 
Where, | 





and what, is eternal life?” and you will | 
|count yourself the happiest of men in that) 





day, if the twofold promise should unfold | 


atself to you :— | 


“‘ Thine eyes shall see thy teachers ;” 
and, 

“Thine ears shall hear a word behind | 
thee, saying !” | 

It is with the latter that we are concerned | 
now. There is something mysterious in that | 
“behind thee.” It will bear pondering. I | 
think it distinguishes the wanderer from the | 
stedfast. The “teacher seen” is the director. | 
He is in front of the wayfarer, guiding the | 
steps. He is in time to prevent error; to | 
say, “‘ This is the way; keep it, and you find 
life.” The “word behind” is the voice of 
the corrector—following the straying foot- 
steps, and bringing back the right-hand or 
deft-hand rover into the way of peace. 

Guidance itself—Divine guidance—has two 
parts, two aspects, two functions and offices, 
towards His people: the one is the office of 
direction, the other is the office of correction. | 

Which want we, my brethren? which of 
the two guidances? the teacher in sight, or 
the word behind ? 

Yes, for us, here assembled on the Eve of | 
Christmas, muffled up before men with our | 
secrets of life. and our mysteries of soul, but 
before God, each one, “naked and open” — 





* December 23, 1871. 


II. w.s. 








saying, This is the way.’’—ISAIAH xxx. 21. 


‘This is the way. 


| trust, of personal love to the Invisible One. 


i very daylight of God. 


direction and correction are practically one 
and the same ; but, if we are asked and must 
answer, I know you will all say— 

‘‘ For me, for me, the word behind! Direc- 
tion for the saint, correction for the sinner!” 
A word behind thee, saying, This is the way. 

The possible voices are many. 

There is the voice of inclination, saying, 
This is the way. 

What harm can it do, just once, and just | 
once more, to indulge passion, to give the 
rein to self-interest, to ambition, to vanity, 
to folly, to lust? does not every one so? 

And there is the voice of indolence, saying, 


It is irksome, it is intolerable, to be always 
on the stretch; to be looking narrowly, pe- 
dantically, at each thing as right or wrong, 
as safe or perilous, as a duty ora sin. Surely, 
surely, there are many things of neutral 
colour—neither this nor that—words, enjoy- 
ments, actions too, which God has merci- 
fully left to us unsaddened, unsoured, by the 
religious question. At all events, life is 
short, and pleasure shorter ; and there will 
be sickness, there will be sorrow, there will 
be old age, there will be death, to. make 
these subjects less distasteful, more con- 
genial—therefore for the time I will take my 
fill of that which is. I will say to the 
monitor of eternity, as Felix said to-day to 
St. Paul, “When I have a convenient season, 
I will call for thee.” 

And there is the voice of unbelief, saying, 
This is the way. 

All is uncertain—Revelation, the Bible, 
Jesus Christ most of all. It is unsafe to take 
that way, the way of simple faith, of humble 


I will show thee a way, which, if not all that 
thou desirest, is yet enough for thee—the 
way of duty and morality, the way of kind- 
ness and charity, the way which must be 
part of the right and may be the whole of 
it; walk in that ; yes—quoting Scripture as 
usual—do justly, and love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God; visit the fatherless 
and widow, and keep thyself unspotted from 
wickedness, and thou canst not be lost ; thou 
mayest (even if there be a Christ) be saved 
for thy well-doing. 

This is one of the voices, and thousands 
listen to it, and walk for a lifetime in dim 
darkness, when Christ is offering them the 
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And there is the voice of custom—the 
world’s, the church’s custom—-saying, This is 
the way. 

Be quite sure that, whatever fanatics and 
enthusiasts may tell you, however they may 
for a time vex and convulse consciences, or 





porary revolution of being, it is always the 
middle course, the creed and practice of 


prevail. Be with the multitude, not of the 
godless or profane or licentious, but of the 
respectable and regular and religious—and 
you must be safe. Shun extremes, stand on 
the old paths, and there will be, for you, few 
regrets and no remorses. 

And then, once again, there is quite 
another voice in your ears, different from all 
these, the voice of a new-old teacher, saying, 
This, this is the way. 

You are weak, and ignorant, and a child ; 
you cannot study the Bible for yourself, so 
as to draw from it its hidden secret; you 
cannot expect to see where wiser men have 
been blind; you cannot expect to decide 
where great men, mighty men, saintly men, 
have differed: resign your intellect, your 
judgment, your conscience to me, and I will 
guide you. I am the voice of the Church, 
speaking the wisdom of the first and purest 
age, ere yet Christ was divided, or heresy 
had intruded itself into the bosom of in- 
fallible truth. I will undertake you—lI, re- 
presented by some priest of the Church 
Catholic, will direct, correct, discipline, 
guarantee you. I will receive your confes- 
sions, I will minister your absolution, I will 
apply the requisite medicine of the wounds, 
and the blood, and the passion, and the 
Cross of Jesus. ‘That which you cannot do 
for yourself without infinite risk—that which 
God Himself does not for you, save through 
the Church—you shall thus have from me, 
in its purity, in its comfort, in its certainty, 
in its strength. This is the way, walk ye 
in it! 

Brethren, we speak that which we know. 
These are among the counterfeit voices, more 
specious or less, which are bidding for your 
souls. God forbid that we should confuse or 


there were no difference, in these matters, 
between the voice of selfish passion, and the 
voice of idle worldliness, and the voice of 
religious earnestness: still, we cannot think 
that any of these are the very thing spoken 
of in the text. God help us to apprehend it : 
it is, might we but grasp it, the life and the 
light of men. 








even galvanize mind and life into a tem- | 


moderation, which has the truth and will | 


confound them one with another—as though | 


We have erred and strayed—this very verse 
says so—to the right hand and to the left. 
And God promises a word behind us, saying, 
“This is the way.” 


which He fulfils it; and they are all true ful- 
| filments, unless they be divorced from the 
| one, the all-embracing. 
| 1. Providence itself 
word behind us. 

How often have we fallen into some snare 
of the devil—laid for us in evil companion- 
ship, laid for us in worldly connexion, laid 
forus in bosom sin—and we were entirely 
captivated and captured! We lay, at uneasy 
rest, in the thing that was wrong; we loved 


is oftentimes such a 


under it: and itwould have held usfast till this 
hour ; but God interposed—prepared one of 
His strong east winds, or one of His insignifi- 


cant worms, of which the Bible tells, and | 
| smote our gourd, or let the sun beat upon 


| our head: either satiety, or fickleness, or 
treachery stepped in—perhaps a fever, per- 
haps a death—the snare was broken, and we 
were delivered. Then we began to see and 
to loathe ourselves in our own sight. Why? 
Because the word was then at last audible 
behind us, This, this is the way—the way 
of duty, and therefore the way of peace. 

2. Conscience is one of these words behind 
us. More often, perhaps, than it is the 
“teacher seen.” St. Paul himself—we heard 
it this morning—found it no easy matter to 
keep his conscience always in front of him. 


original word is that which gave its title to 
asceticism ; it expresses a perpetual practising 
and disciplining of the whole life, the whole 


conscience which does not trip and fall over 
hillocks of guilty memory-—such is the figure 
—as it reviews and sits in judgment upon the 
thing, the history that is past. 

Conscience, even in the faithful, is too 
often a word behind, reproving rather than 


words. Yes; through it, chiefly, are any of 
God’s words spoken. Conscience is the self- 
knowledge, the self-privity, which tells me 
what I am, and of what sort that thing is. 
Conscience, taught of Christ, is the very 
word of words as to duty. Even heathen 
moralists and satirists could tell of its retribu- 
tive lash—could write startlingly, thrillingly, 
of its force as a word behind. Often has it 
been God’s first voice in the man, preparing 
him for Christ ; saying, This is the way, and 








There are many lesser, lower senses in | 





it, or we acquiesced in it, or we despaired | 
5] ? 


man, unto obedience, unto godliness—* to. || 
have always an unstumbling conscience,” a | 


guiding: yet even thus it is one of God’s || 


He says he had to “ exercise” himselfthe |; 


|| 
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|| pel the word behind us. 
| night-watches has the face of the Man of 
| Sorrows, stricken, smitten, crucified by us as 


| poison which was to end life. 


There fell upon her heart, with a| 


| began. 
Pre-Messianic—or “‘ He dwelleth with you, 


| Christ. 





+ 


in this way without Christ thou canst not 


| walk. 


3. Pre-eminently, predominantly, is the Gos- 
How often in the 


for us, brought the conviction of sin into 
some hard heart! Oh, surely it was the 
wisdom as well as the love of God—Huis 


THIS IS THE WAY. 


“manifold” wisdom angels call it~—which | 


devised that plan and scheme of the re-pur- 
chase! The Gospel of Jesus Christ ought to 
be, is in countless thousands, the teacher 
seen, the Cross itself the spectacle of persua- 
sion and of direction. More often still is it 
the other—the conviction of sin unto correc- 
tion of the sinner. 

Surely, surely, there is a loving God who 
gives energy and power to His Gospel. 





| Every day, were the eye of this soul but 


open to behold Him, we should see signs 


| and proofs of His working. 


A few weeks ago—I vouch not for the 


particulars—I repeat but at second-hand, | 


| ignorant of names and dates, the fact itself, 


which yet I thankfully accept in its substance 
—a few weeks ago, at this Sunday service, 
there entered this Church, as any common 
casual worshipper might do, a young creature 
in deepest distress and despair—so wretched, 


that she had resolved on self-destruction, | 
| forter. 


and brought with her into this presence the 
The service 


meaning unfelt before, those words of the 
General Confession—Oh, who has pondered 
them to-day?-—“‘We have erred and strayed” 
—yes, there was the voice behind, “ when we 
turn to the right hand and when we turn to 


the left:” presently there was the pleading | 


cry—and then the tears could not berestrained 
—‘Spare us, Good Lord, spare Thy people 
whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy most 


precious blood :” then the hymn: then the | 
| sermon—I know not 
| church, and 
| Thames. 


what—she left the 
threw the poison into the 
Now that disconsolate life, that 
desperate soul, has found entire rest and 


| 


peace in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus | ; 
| the day’s consecration, as the informing, 
| enabling, empowering influence of every duty 


God followed up His gracious work 
by other instrumentality, till He made the 


_ word behind a word also within. 


Great solemnity is given to these Temple | 


Church Sundays by one such history, one 
such experience. Oh what ought to be the 
earnestness of the minister, what ought to be 


| the devoutness of the congregation, when he 


knows, and they know, that, in the very 


midst of them, there may be a fierce battle | 








like this raging in secret between Christ and ! 
How frightful does such a reflec- | 
tion render the profaneness which is (I had | 
almost said) rampant here side by side with | 
I myself see from the Altar- | 
Table a levity and a trifling which would be | 


the devil ! 


the agony ! 
incredible without the eye-witness, Scarce 
a Sunday or two after the secret wrestling of 
that soul which was here saved as by fire, 
two other persons—as young, as seemly, as 
decorous (doubtless) in other thingsyas she 
of whom I have spoken—were di$cussing 


half-aloud, during the service or sermon, to | 
the terrible discomfort of others, their plans | 


of departure and of journeying ! 


Would to | 


God that the word might this day be heard |! 


behind these, if they be again by chance here 
present, Repent, and believe, and be saved! 


4. But neither Providence, nor conscience, | 


nor even the Gospel, is the very voice itself, 
which is here predicted and promised. 

There was one special gift and grace of 
this final, this closing dispensation, so won- 
derful, stupendous, in character, 


sO its 


that even saints under the Old Testament— || 
even the Baptist, who had a dispensation all | 


his own, between the Old and the New— 


were not in the Kingdom of Heaven for lack || 


of it. 
the fulfilment of the promise here open 
before us—is the Holy Ghost the Com- 


We stay not to enquire, to-day, in what 
respect the Pentecostal gift ditfered from the 
” 
from “ He shall be in you.” Enough for us 
to record, to emphasize, and to lay to heart 
the Scripture. The word, the voice, saying, 
not once for all, but in each instance and 
each instant of duty, This is the way—when 
we, but for it, are turning aside to the right 
hand or to the left—is that of God’s Holy 
Spirit ; purchased for us on Calvary ; out- 
poured upon us—yea, upon the Church and 
the Christian of all time—at Pentecost ; 
sought day by day, received day by day, in 
each emergency of being, but not less in the 
unmarked, colourless days of existence, by 
every believing man, as the anointing oil of 


and of every devotion ; as the vital supply 
which makes the whole body of Christ one ; 
as that present possession which guarantees 
in the future the resurrection of the just, and 
the everlasting life of heaven. 

Whither, my brethren, has this hope of the 
Church fled, that we seldom hear of it now, 
save in some vague, generalized, impersonal 


That promise, that gift, that grace— || 












































ficure, such as influence, assistance, or grace? 
Sure I am, that, if we would ever know what 
the true life of God is, we must stir up within 
us the revelation of the Holy Ghost. Sure I 
am, that, if we would ever find comfort in 
prayer, access to the Throne, or strength for 
holy living, we must find each, find all, in a 


| far more intelligent, reliant, affiant, entreaty 


for the personal presence and indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost. What are we not missing 
by our indifference, by our unbelief? Saints 
of old “ prayed in the Holy Ghost,” “ were 
in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day,” had “ the 
love of the Spirit” for their chief plea one 
with another, had the “supply of the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ” for the very life-blood circu- 
lating in the soul’s veins, giving vigour to 
their health and vitality to their life. 

Oh, when the Son of Man cometh, shall 
He, even in this one primary, vital point, 
find faith in His very Church? What might 


| not preaching be, if the sinful man who 


rises with “his word of exhortation for the 
people,” had first clothed, endued, hidden, 
lost himself in the Holy Spirit? “O hide 
this self from me,” we pray, half in vain— 





why? Because we do not half realize as we | 


ought that only possible way of putting off 
the old man, which is the putting on the 
new ! 
who is pervaded, transfigured, re-created, by 
receiving into him the Spirit which maketh 
all things new. Only he can do one day’s 
or one hour’s work, not for self, but for God 
and Christ and eternity, who prays, not in 
word but in deed, for the entrance into him 
of the Holy Ghost to enable him both to will 
and to work of God’s good pleasure. 

Then, in each difficult duty—then, in each 
critical struggle—then, in each depressing 
circumstance, inward and outward, whether 
of loss, or of weakness, or of solitude, 
or of self-reproach, or of utter, wretched, 
desperate self-abhorrence—we shall still, 
listening for it, hear the word behind: 
Thou hast done all this wickedness—yet 
this is the way: God, who has been pleased 
to buy you back with the blood of Jesus, 
will not leave nor forsake you : He will guide 
you still with his counsel ; He will reteive 
you at last to His glory! 

C. J. VAUGHAN, 


FLETCHER OF MADELEY. 


Egos GUILLAUME peta FLECHERE, 

commonly called Fletcher of Madeley, 
was the youngest son of a Bernese gentle- 
man, Colonel de la Fléchére, and descended 
from a noble house of Savoy. Colonel de 
la Fléchére had distinguished himself in the 
armies of France and Switzerland, and on 
his retirement from the service, had settled 
at Nyon, near Geneva, where his son Jean 
was born, Sept. 12, 1729. Jean was, with 
his brothers, educated at the college of 
Geneva, where he was remarkable for his 
extreme diligence, for, besides devoting the 
whole day to his studies. he would frequently 
spend a great portion of the night in making 
notes of what he had read. He carried 
away several prizes, among them two of 
those awarded for distinction in classics, and 
this, as more than one of his biographers 
remark with surprise, although some of the 
competitors were nearly related to the pro- 
fessors who conducted the examinations. 
From Geneva he went to Lenzburg, in the 
canton of Aargau, where’ he learnt German ; 
and having acquired that language, he re- 
turned home and devoted himself to the 
study of Hebrew and mathematics. His 





parents, seeing that he was of a thoughtful 
disposition, were anxious that he should be- 
come a clergyman, and they were both sur- 
prised and displeased when he announced 
his intention of going into the army. His 
reasons we give in his own words :— 


“From the time I first began to feel the love of 
God shed abroad in my heart (I think at seven years 
of age), I resolved to give myself up to God and the 
service of his Church if ever I should be fit for it; but 
the corruption which is in the world, and that which 
was within my heart, soon weakened, if not erased, 
those first characters which grace had written upon it. 
However, I went through my studies with the design 
of going into orders, but afterwards feeling I was un- 
equal to so great a burden, disgusted by the necessity 
I should be under to subscribe to the high Calvinism 


of the Geneva Articles, and disapproving of entering | 
upon so sacred an office from any secular motives, I | 
yielded to the desire of those of my friends who ad- | 


vised me to enter the army.” 


Colonel and Madame de la Fléchére would 
not consent to their son’s becoming a soldier, 
but he was not to be turned from his pur- 
pose ; and, after carefully studying the works 
of Cohorn and Vauban, he went away to 
Lisbon and accepted a commission, seem- 
ingly at the head of a body of his young 
countrymen, in the service of the King of 


Only he can be indeed self-forgetting, | 
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Portugal. He was to sail at once in a man- 
of-war for the Brazils, and wrote home for a 
large sum of money, which he hoped to lay 
out to great advantage there: this was re- 
fused by his father, and Jean resolved to go 
without it. He was on the very point of 
starting when a servant, in waiting on him at 
breakfast, let the kettle of boiling water fall 
on his legs, and scalded him so severely 
that he was confined to his bed for some 
weeks, during which time the vessel sailed, 
and was never more heard of. Jean then 
determined to join his uncle, who was a 
colonel in the Dutch service, and from whom 
he had the offer of a commission ; but the 
peace which was declared just as he arrived 
in Flanders, arid the death of his uncle, which 
took place shortly afterwards, put an end to 
his military prospects. 

The strong opposition which Colonel de 
la Fléchétre had shown to his son’s wishes 
made him unwilling to return to his home, 
| and whilst he was wavering in his choice of 
a profession, he arranged to spend a short 
time in England. He went, for the purpose 
of learning the language, into the school of a 
Mr. Burchell, at South Mimms, in Hertford- 
shire, and studied English literature with 
|| much diligence for nearly two years. By 
|| this time he had returned to his early desire 
| of being a clergyman, but wishing for leisure 
|| for consideration and study, he procured (at 
_the recommendation of M. Déchamps, a 
|, French minister in London) the situation of 
tutor to the two sons of Mr. Hill, M.P. for 
| Shrewsbury, who lived at Tern Hall, near 
|| Atcham, on the Severn. Here Fletcher, as 
|| he began to be called, devoted much of his 
attention to religious subjects, and was very 
frequent in his attendance at church. But 
he was soon to take a more decided step. 
As Mr. Hill and his family were travelling up 
' to London for the meeting of Parliament, 
_ they halted at St. Alban’s, and Fletcher 
| strolled out into the town, and remained 
| away so long that he was left behind. When 
he overtook the rest of the party and was 
asked the reason of his delay, he said that he 
had heard an old woman talk so delightfully 
of Jesus Christ that he could not leave her. 
Mrs. Hill exclaimed in surprise, “I shall 
|, wonder if our tutor does not turn Method- 
ist!” ‘Methodist, madam,” said Fletcher, 
| “pray what is that?” She replied, “ Why, 
| the Methodists are a people that do nothing 
but pray; they are praying all day and all 
night.” “Are they indeed ?” he answered ; 
“then, by the help of God, I will find them 
out if they be above ground.” 





Accordingly, on his arrival in London, 
Fletcher joined the Methodist Society, by 
becoming a member of the class under 
the care of Mr. Richard Edwards. He 
considered at first that he was quite one 
of the best persons among the Methodists, 
and “endeavoured by doing much to make 
himself acceptable to God,” but he was 
roused by a fearful dream from this condi- 
tion, and, on hearing a sermon upon saving 
faith, he became convinced that he did not 
understand its nature. ‘Is it possible,” he 
asked himself, “that I, who have always 
been accounted so religious, who have made 
divinity my study, and received the premium 
of piety (so called) from my university for my 
writings on divine subjects,—is it possible 
that I should yet be so ignorant as not to 
know what faith is?” He added that he felt 
sure that “nothing but a revelation of the 
Lord Jesus to his heart could make him a 
true believer.” In a diary which he kept for 
a little while at this time, he wrote :— 

** When I saw that all my endeavours towards con- 
quering sin availed nothing, I almost gave up all hope, 
and resolved to sin on and go to hell. But I remem- 
ber there was a sort of sweetness even in the midst of 
these abominable thoughts. ‘If I go to hell,’ said I, 
‘I will serve God there, and since I cannot be an in- 
stance of his mercy in heaven, I will be a monument 
of his justice in hell, and if I show forth his glory one 
way or the other, Iam content.’ But I scon recovered 
my ground, I thought Christ died for all, therefore 
He died for me; He died to pluck such sinners as I 
am as brands out of the burning. And as I sincerely 
desire to be his, He will surely take me to himself; 
He will surely let me know before I die that He hath 
died for me, and will break asunder these chains 
wherewith I am bound. .. . So I went on, sinning and 
repenting, and sinning again, but still calling on God’s 
mercy through Christ.” 


After a long struggle with the coldness and 
deadness of feeling which so distressed him, 
Fletcher began to hope that he would be 
able to find strength and peace, and at last 
the time came. He had one night continued 
his prayers till very late, when he accidentally 
opened his Bible at the 55th Psalm, and saw 
the words, “‘ Cast thy burden upon the Lord, 
and He shall sustain thee.” 


‘Filled with joy,’’ he says, ‘‘I fell again on my 
knees to beg of God that I might always cast my burden 
on Him. I took up my Bible again, and opened it on 
these words: ‘ The Lord, He it is that doth go before 
thee: He will be with thee, He will not fail thee, 
neither forsake thee; fear not, neither be dismayed’ 
(Deut. xxxi. 8.) My hope was now greatly increased, 
I thought I saw myself conqueror over sin, hell, and 
all manner of affliction. With this comfortable 
promise I shut my Bible, being now perfectly satis- 
fied; and as I shut it I cast my eyes on that passage, 
‘ Whatsoever ye ask in my name, I will doit.’ Se, 
having asked grace of God to serve Him till death, I 
went cheerfully to take my rest.” 
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Fletcher devoted all his spare time to read- 
ing, meditation, and prayer ; he sat up during 
two rights in each week, and on other even- 
ings he made it a rule to read in bed as long 
as he could keep awake, until one night 
his curtains and cap took fire, and he narrowly 
escaped being burnt to death. He refused 
to dine at Mr. Hill’s table, and lived wholly 
on vegetables, bread, and milk ; but in after 
life he said that, although he did not then 
feel the need of the sleep and substantial 
food of which he deprived himself, he would 
not so abstain if he had the same time to 
spend over again. He read scarcely any 
books but the Bible and the “ Christian’s 
Pattern,” but we may suppose from the regret 
which he so often expressed afterwards that 
he had never had time to read Shakespeare, 
that in this respect also he wished he had 
acted differently. Almost his only recreation 
was a walk by the Severn between the ser- 


vices on Sunday, in which he was accom- | 


panied by an old servant of Mr. Hill’s, who 
entertained views very similar to his own, 
and who had once severely rebuked him for 
copying music on Sunday. But Fletcher felt 
the need of friendly counsel; and at first 
selected Mr. Edwards as an adviser. He after- 
wards turned to Charles Wesley, and con- 
tinued to consult him as long as he lived. 

In 1756 Fletcher made the acquaintance 
of the Countess of Huntingdon, and at her 
request preached several times at her house. 
He had by this time almost determined to 
become a clergyman, and in the second 
year of his resicience. at Tern Hall his reso- 
lution was finally taken. After much thought, 
and consultation with Charles Wesley (in 
whom he had such confidence that he only 
asked as an answer—Persist, or Forbear), 
Fletcher was ordained deacon on Sunday, 
March 6, 1757, by the Bishop of Hereford, 
and priest on the following Sunday, by the 
Bishop ef Bangor, in the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s. The same day he hastened to the 
West Street chapel, where he assisted Charles 
Wesley in his service, and he constantly 
preached there, in Spitalfields, and in other 
London chapels, both in English and in 
French. On his. return to the country he 
was asked to preach at Atcham, but his plam 
speaking gave offence to the congregation ; 
“they gazed at him as if he had been a 
monster,” and, he was not for some time 
invited to preach to them again. Indeed, 
during the next six months he did not preach 
more than six times, on each occasion in one 
of the Shrewsbury churches, or at Wroxeter. 


In the next year, when Fletcher accom- | 





panied his pupils to London, he stopped on 
his way to see the Rev. John Berridge of 
Everton, of whom he had heard much, and 
introduced himself as one anxious for in- 
struction and advice. Mr. Berridge, per- | 
ceiving him to be a foreigner, asked where 
he came from, and on hearing that he was a 
Swiss, inquired if he was acquainted with a 
young man named Fletcher, who had preached 
for the Mr. Wesleys, and had gained much | 
praise from them. Fletcher replied that he | 
was, but added that if the Mr. Wesleys knew 
that young man as well as he did they would 
not praise himso much. When Mr. Berridge || 
expressed surprise at his visitor’s thus speak- || 
ing of a countryman, and at his doubting the | 
justice of the opinion formed by the Mr. || 
Wesleys, Fletcher discovered himself, and 
Mr. Berridge requested him to preach for 
him next day that he might form his own 
opinion of him. They became great friends, || 
and were scarcely even separated by a warm || 
controversy which they had when Fletcher || 
published his ‘Checks to Antinomianism,” || 
and Mr. Berridge answered and remarked 
upon it in his “ Christian World Unmasked ;” 
for in the end of 1776, when they met, not 
having seen each other since their first intro- 
duction twenty years before, Mr. Berridge 
embraced Fletcher, exclaiming, “ How could 
we write against each other when we both 
aim at the same thing, the glory of God and 
the good of souls? But my book lies very 
quietly on the shelf, and there let it lie!” 
Fletcher was invited to preach in French 
to the prisoners on parole at Tunbridge, but 
the Bishop of London, from some unex- 
plained reason, rejected the petition made to 
him on tke subject, and the sermon was 
never preached. He occasionally officiated 
in London, and on his return to Shropshire, 
he so frequently assisted Mr. Chambrey, the 
Vicar of Madeley, that he was called his 
curate. In this year, 1760, Fletcher’s duties 
as tutor came to an end, for his pupils went 
to Cambridge ; the eldest of them died soon 
afterwards, but the youngest lived to succeed 
his father in the representation of Shrewsbury 
and to become Barou Berwick of Attingham 
House—for so he called Tern Hall. Mr. 
Hill asked Fletcher if he would take the 
living of Dunham in Cheshire, telling him 
that the parish was small, the duty light, the 
income good (£400 a year), and the place 
situated in a fine healthy sporting country. 
Fletcher with many thanks refused the offer, 
saying that Dunham would not suit him, for 
there was too much money and _ too little 
labour. Mr. Hill said it was a pity to refuse 
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such a living, but as his object was to make 
Fletcher comfortable in his own way, he 
asked if he would prefer Madeley, as Mr. 
Chambrey would gladly go to Dunham, that 
being worth more than twice as much. ‘This 
exchange was accordingly effected, and in 
the end of 1760 Fletcher was established as 
Vicar of Madeley. 

Madeley was even then a very busy and 
populous place, full, like Coalbrookdale, of 
collieries and iron-works, and possessing also 
an extensive china manufactory ; the people 
were lawless, drunken, and devoted to bull- 


| baiting, cock-fighting, and other cruel sports. 


Fletcher set himself to improve their con- 
dition by every means in his power ; he held 


frequent services and prayer-meetings, he 


| on his rough parishioners. 


| burn.” 


made the acquaintance of every one of his 
parishioners, he personally attended those 


| who were suffering from infectious fevers and 


who could get no nurse to approach them, 
he denied himself in all ways in order to be 
able to relieve their necessities—going with- 
out fires, and even giving up many letters to 
save the then considerable expense of post- 
age. His sermons, which, after he was able 
to speak English with ease, were always 
extempore, were very powerful and striking, 
and his delivery so good, that Wesley con- 
sidered that he had never met his equal as a 
preacher ; but the influence which he gained 
in Madeley was in a great measure due to the 
extreme kindness which marked all his 


| actions, and to the ready wit with which he 
| would point a remark or draw a lesson from 


some passing occurrence; and his active 


| habits, energy of character, and great per- 


were not without their effect 
A few instances 
will show the way in which he dealt with the 
people. ‘To one collier who would not listen 
to any of his remonstrances or entreaties, he 
said, “Well, John, you must either turn or 
To another, just as he was about to 
register his marriage, he observed, “ William, 
you have had your name entered in our 
register once before this.” ‘“ Yes, sir, at 
my christening.” ‘And now,” continued 


sonal courage 


| Fletcher, “your name will be entered a 


!| second time. 


You have no doubt thought 
much about your present step, and made 


| proper preparations for it in a great many 


different ways?” “Yes, sir.” “ Recollect, 


however, that a third entry of your name, the 
| register of your burial, will sooner or later be 


| made. 


| 
| 


Think, then, about death, and make 
preparation for that also, lest it overtake you 
as a thief in the night.” One man, in conse- 
quence of a reproof from Fletcher, vowed 
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that he would never enter the church; and 
once, coming with a funeral, he remained in 
the porch during the service. Fletcher came 
out to him and begged him to leave off his 
evil ways, and at last, finding him obdurate, 
he said, “ Oh, John, if you will not come to 
God’s house on your own feet, prepare, at 
any rate, for the time when you must come 
there on your neighbours’ shoulders.” 

Fletcher held stirring services in the open 
air, and thus attracted many hearers who 
would not come to church, and on Sunday 
he would go round his parish with a bell 
(starting at five A.M. in order to reach the most 
distant houses), to call those who had ex- 
cused themselves from morning service be- 
cause they could not wake in time to get 
their needful work done before they went. 
He continually preached against the cruel 
sports so common in Madeley, and against 
the evils of the wakes and fairs which were 
often held there. He was, in consequence, 
frequently threatened by the rough colliers, 
who would not give up their amusements, 
and once some of the most lawless planned 
a “ parson-baiting,” as they called it, in which 
he was to be pulled off his horse and worried 
by their fierce dogs. But Fletcher’s courage- 
ous spirit in time commanded their respect, 
his kindness and tact began to tell, and his 
church gradually filled. The opposition of 
the neighbouring clergy and squires, who 
resented his interference with the established 
pursuits of the neighbourhood, was more slow 
to yield, and showed itself in constant petty 
persecution ; but this also in time gave way 
before the untiring zeal with which Fletcher 
pursued his object. He wrote to Charles 
Wesley :— 





“« When I first came to Madeley I was greatly mor- 
tified and discouraged by the smallness of my congre- 
gation. . . . But now, thank God, things are altered in 
that respect, and last Sunday I had the pleasure of 
seeing some in the churchyard who could not get into 
the church.” 


But in less than a year he had to add :— 


‘* My church begins not to be so well filled as it has 
been, and I account for it by the following reasons: 
The curiosity of some of my hearers is satisfied, and 
others are offended by the word ; the roads are worse, 
and if it shall ever please the Lord to pour his Spirit 
upon us, the time is not yet come, for, instead of say- 
ing, ‘Let us go up together to the house of the Lord,’ 
they exclaim, ‘ Why should we go and heara Method- 
ist?’ I should lose all patience with my flock if I 
had not more reason to be satisfied with them than 
with myself.” 


Fletcher worked steadily on, adopting the 
plan of preaching a sermon of Archbishop 
Ussher’s, or of reading one of the Homilies, 
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at his afternoon service, and “ taking leave 
to make observations on such passages as 
confirmed what had been advanced ” in his 
own sermon in the morning; by this plan 
those persons who only came to find fault 
were silenced or baffled, and by degrees his 
church filled with willing hearers. He devoted 
himself to his work so entirely that he never 
left Madeley for ten years after his appoint- 
ment, and declared that a parish was a greater 
However, in the spring of 
1770 he was persuaded to take a holiday, and 


| travelled for five months with his friend, Mr. 


Treland, in the South of France, where he 
preached to the Protestants in the Cevennes: 


| he ended by visiting his old home in Swit- 


zerland. 
But Madeley was now an orderly parish, 


| and Fletcher in consequence was not obliged 


_ there. 


to occupy himself so exclusively in his work 
Lady Huntingdon had never lost 
sight of him, and on his return to England 
she asked him to become the head of the 
college which she had established in 1769 at 
Trevecca, in South Wales. This college was 


| intended for religious young men of all de- 
| nominations, and the terms of admission 


were that ‘“‘ the students should be truly con- 
verted to God, and resolved to dedicate 


| themselves to his service.” They were boarded, 


clothed, and taught for three years at Lady 
Huntingdon’s expense, and after that time 
were to become either clergymen of the 
Church of England or Dissenting ministers, 
as they chose. Fletcher declined the governor- 
ship of this college, as he would not leave 


| Madeley ; but he consented to act as a sort of 
| superior in it, and made frequent visits to it 
| to appoint masters, to admit or exclude 
| students, to judge of their qualifications for 





the ministry, and to overlook their studies. 
But very soon the college began to be divided 


| against itself. We cannot indeed wonder at 
| its failure (even without a clear understand- 


ing of the points of difference), when we read 
the description given by Mr. Cox, one of the 
biographers of Fletcher. He says— 


“‘Lady Huntingdon, the founder of the college, 
leaned to supralapsarianism ; the Hon. Walter Shir- 
ley, the president, to sublapsarianism ; Mr. Fletcher, 
the visitor, maintained the doctrine of general re- 
demption ; and Mr. Henderson, who had just resigned 
to Mr. Benson his office of classical tutor, was an Uni- 
versalist.”’ 


Mr. Cox goes on :— 


«The superior talents, eminent piety, and con- 
ciliatory manners of the visitor, might for some 
time longer have neutralised these jarring elements, 
had not Mr. Wesley, in his zeal to check the progress 





ae 








of Antinomianism, publicly borne his testimony in 
his Minutes of Conference against that error in lan- 
guage which was supposed to border on Pelagianism.” 


Upon this Lady Huntingdon forgot her 
liberal views, and declared that any student 
who did not fully disavow the doctrines of 
those Minutes must leave her college. The 
masters and students had to give their opinion 
in writing, and Fletcher sent in his resigna- 
tion, saying that as he should always believe 
that Christ died for all men, he considered 
himself to be discharged from his post. Mr. 
Benson left the college at the same time, and 
Fletcher thus wrote to him :— 





“¢ So far as we can, let us keep this matter to our- 
selves. When you speak of it to others, rather en- 
deavour to palliate than aggravate what has been 
wrong in your opponents. Remember that that great | 
lady has been an instrument of great good, and that 
there are inconsistencies attending the greatest and 
best of men.” 


But, as was to beexpected, the controversy 
became public, and was continued for some 
time ; Wesley passed on his share in it to 
Fletcher, and he now wrote his “ Checks to 
Antinomianism ”—his principal opponents 
being the Rev. Augustus Toplady (so well | 
known from his hymns), Sir Richard Hill, of | 
Hawkstone, and his brother the celebrated | 
Rowland Hill, and the Rev. Mr. Berridge. 
The dispute was carried on with extreme | 
warmth, and the following anecdote will show | 
the almost incredible bitterness of feeling | 
which it called forth:—A person who took 
the opposite side to Fletcher in the contest 
came to hear him preach, and, after plainly 
showing his objection to the discourse during 
its progress, said at the end, “I do not like 
your doctrine, sir, because before the sermor 
you prayed that all men might be saved. 
That is false doctrine, and if Christ himself 
came from heaven to preach it I would not 
believe it.” 

Fietcher himself deeply regretted the | 
vehemence shown during the controversy, and | 
used to lament that those engaged in it, | 
“though Christians, wished to gore each | 
other.” He seems to have confined himself | 
to the purely argumentative side of the mat- | 
ter, and to have drawn back from the personatk | 
attacks into which it would have been easy | 
to fall, and he did his best to make friends | 
with all his opponents. To one angry con- | 
troversialist who refused to shake hands with | 
him, he said, “‘ My dear brother, we serve the I 

| 
| 


same blessed Lord ; why then should we dis- | 
agree because our liveries are not turned up 


exactly alike?” But the constant worry and 


distress which such a quarrel could not fail 
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FLETCHER OF MADELEY. 





to bring to a man like Fletcher had a bad 
effect on his health, which was already 
weakened by his frequent journeys in all 
weathers to Trevecca, and by his unceasing 
labours at Madeley. He would often be out 
in his parish or holding services at five o’clock 
in the morning ; he generally worked for six- 
teen hours a day and took no regular meals, 
and he wearied himself by going to preach at 
places several miles from Madeley. He was 
offered another living by the King, whose 
notice he had attracted by his tract in sup- 

port of Wesley’s view of the right England 
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| had to tax the American colonies, but he de- | 


| clined it, saying, “I want nothing but more 
| grace.” 

However, in 1776 he was obliged to leave 
Madeley for a considerable time, for his health 


thought to be i a consumption. 
| expected to recover, but he consented to try 
| the Bristol waters, and to give himself com- 
plete rest. At Bristol he was visited by a 
man who, although far gone in decline, re- 





|!some conversation with him, Fletcher laid 


Y 








his hand on his own chest, and said, “ God 
has fixed a loud knocker at my breast and 
yours. Because we did not regard as we 
ought the gentle calls of his Holy Spirit, his 
Word, and his providences, He has taken 
fast hold here, and we cannot get out of his 
hands. Oh, let the knocker waken you!” 
Fletcher wrote also in a similar strain to Miss 
Ireland (whose father had taken her abroad 
in the vain hope of checking the disease of 
the lungs from which she suffered) :— 


Page 26. 





“To see the bridge of life cut off behind us, and 
have done with all thoughts of repairing it to go back 





into the world, has a natural tendency to make us 
venture forward to the foot of the Cross. Reflect that | 
though your earthly father loves you much—witness 
the hundreds of miles he has gone for the bare pros- | 
pect of your health—yet your Heavenly Father loves | 
you a thousand times better, and He is all wisdom as | 
well as all goodness. Allow then such a gracious, | 
loving Father to choose for you, and if He chooses 
death, acquiesce, and say, as you can, Good is the will 


of the Lord; His choice must be best.” | j 
| 


The Bristol waters had no effect on | 
Fletcher’s health, and he left England, going | 
first to Aix-les-Bains, and then to his old | 
home at Nyon, where he remained for more 








had completely broken down, and he was | 
He never | 


fused to believe that he was dying; after |! 
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than three years. The complete rest and 
pure air did more towards his recovery than 
could have been expected. At the end of 
the three years he was able to preach, and 
on the few occasions that he did so the 
church at Nyon was far too small for the 
congregations which assembled, and ladders | 
were placed against the windows, and covered | 
with listeners. During this time Fletcher 
wrote his principal work, “The Portrait of 
St. Paul ;” it was written in French, but has 
been well translated into English. 

In April, 1781, he returned to England, 
and in the autumn of that year he married 
Miss Bosanquet, a lady with whom he had 
been acquainted for more than twenty years. 
With the exception of one short visit to 
some friends in Ireland, Fletcher and his wife 
stayed at Madeley during the four remaining 
years of his life—he working among his 
people with undiminished energy, on she 
helping him in every possible way. But he 
was well aware of his precarious condition. 
To a friend he wrote :— 

“* God has lately shaken Mr. Wesley over the grave, 
notwithstanding I think he will survive me. .. . [have 
been long walking around my grave.” 

And to Wesley himself he wrote, later :— 


“I keep in my sentry-box till Providence remove 
me; my situation is quite suited to my little strength. 
I may do as much or as little as I please, according to 
my weakness ; and J have an advantage here which I 
can have nowhere else in such a de my little field 
of action is just-at my door, so that if I happen to 





overdo myself I have but a step from my pulpit to my | 
bed, and from my bed to my grave. If I had a body | 
full of vigour, and a purse full of money, I should like 
well enough to travel about as you do, but as Provi- | 
dence did not call me to it, I readily submit. The | 
snail does best in its shell.” | 








Fletcher’s last illness was short. In the 
beginning of August, 1785, many of his 
parishioners were ill of fever, and one night, 
after having been among them for more than 
twelve hours, he complained of extreme 
fatigue and weakness. He would not, how- 
ever, take sufficient rest, and on the following 
Sunday he insisted on doing the whole of 
the morning service. In the course of his 
sermon he nearly fainted, and Mrs. Fietcher, 
pressing through the crowd, entreated him to 
stop. But he revived a little when a window 
was opened and a bunch of flowers given him 
to smell, and went on to the end. Then his 
strength failed completely, and he was carried 
from the church to his bed, from which he 
never rose. During that week he sank 
gradually ; his people were allowed to pass 
through the passage by the open door of his 
room, and he, full of distress at leaving them, 
often exclaimed, “Oh, my poor, my poor, 
what will become of my poor! But,” he 
always added, turning to his wife, “God is 
love.” He died on Sunday, August 14th, 
and was buried at Madeley on the following 
Wednesday. 

Fletcher’s labours were carried on in an 
obscure part of his adopted country, his few 
books are not now much known, but the 
energy with which he began and continued 
the work to which he devoted himself, and 
the saintliness of his life, fully explain the 
reverence still felt for his character and ex- 
ample, and thoroughly justify the description 
given of him by Wesley—* A pattern of holi- 
ness scarcely to be paralleled in a century.” 


Cc. PALMER. 





LOVE AND ADORATION. 


“ Thomas said unto Him, My Lord and my God,”—Joun xx. 28. 


H I would love Thee as I would adore, 











My Lord, my God; my God in whom I live, 

Claiming my life’s devotion evermore ; 
| My Lord, who for my joy Thy joy didst give 
To anguish : for my life Thy life to loss: 
| Who more than Maker, more than Master art, 
| Claiming my love’s devotion, from Thy Cross 
Pleading, “I love thee well, give me thine heart.” 
Creator and Redeemer, God and Lord, 

Pledging my life I kneel before Thy face, 
From Thee apostate, yet by Thee restored, 

I pledge my whole heart for Thy tender grace. 
Yea, I would love Thee as I would adore : 
Oh to be worthier! Oh to love Thee more! 











S. J. STONE. 
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FOOTSTEPS OF THE COLPORTEUR. 


te Colporteur movement in Scotland has 

been a great success. In the north of 
Ireland, too, it has done remarkably well ; 
England alone, of the three kingdoms, has 
looked at it shyly. In Scotland, it is as yet 
but a stripling of seventeen, but as the saying 
is, it has made a good use of its time. It 
is a healthy fir-tree that, when sawn across, 


presents a distinct ring for every year of its | 


life ; what shall we infer from the subjoined 
section of the colportage Scotch fir ?— 


At the close of 1855 there were 3 colporteurs. 
55 3 COly 


9 1856 ” 4 ” 

9» 1857 ” 25 » 

” 1858 ” 54 9 
> ” 1859 ” go ” 
) ” 1860 ” 110 ” 

” 1861 ” 124 ” 
> » 1062 9 6-428 ie 
‘a 1» 1863 » 126 99 
. » 1864 om a “ 

» 1005 oo 142 rhe 
’ », 1866 oe xe 
9 ” 1867 ” 164 ” 
- » 1868 ee = 
” ” 1869 ” 109 ” 
s° ” 1870 ? 179 9? 
9 9 1871 ” 202 ” 

We like this quiet, steady growth, in- 


clearly that while the branches 
are spreading, the roots are deepening and 
the trunk is thickening. But who and 
what is the colporteur? The simplest 
answer to this question would be—See the 
SunDAY MacazIneE for 1865, page 822. 
But we do not flatter ourselves that in more 
than perhaps one case out of a hundred, this 
reference would be turned to account. Let 
us say then in one word, that the ideal 
colporteur—and in cases not a few the real 
colporteur as well—is not a mere book- 
hawker, but an earnest Christian man, who 
tries to promote the sale of cheap and whole- 
some Christian literature, with a view to the 


highest good of the people, and avails him- | 
self of the various openings for Christian use- | 


fulness that occur in the course of his peregri- 
nations. Chosen without regard to sect or 
denomination by friends interested in the 
Christian welfare of the people in their neigh- 
bourhood, he is supplied with his ammunition 
by a society in Edinburgh, and once a month 


traverses his district, embracing a population | 


of perhaps eight thousand, selling books and 
Bibles, supplying periodicals to his subscribers, 
offering tracts to whoever will take them, 
and using his personal influence in every suit- 
able way for the discouragement of vice, and 


the promotion of godliness. Wherever he has | 


| average success, the profit on what he sells 
defrays at least one-half of his salary, and a 
| sum of about thirty pounds a year is all that 
is needed from local contributions. It is 


one of the most catholic, and the results 


already realised show that it is also one of | 


the most useful. 

The origin of the scheme may be traced. 
we believe, to certain cheap London papers 
}——penny journals and miscellanies that 
|are sent over the country in hundred 
weights and tons. It was remarked that 
these were pouring into the homes of 
the working classes in towns, and even 
penetrating to the rural districts, absorbing 
the attention of the young, and giving to 
their minds a most frivolous if not pernicious 
direction. Invery many cases they furnish 
the Sunday reading of the people, the maga- 
zines being read by the younger members of 
the families, and the newspapers by the older. 
Closer investigations brought out the fact 
that there is much matter surreptitiously cir- 
culated of a grossly obscene and disgusting 
kind. The art of photography, for example, 
has been employed to an extent which is in- 
credible, in the production of pictures of un- 
surpassable grossness, and there are women 
vile enough to traverse the country and 
| endeavourto find purchasers for such infamous 
| filth. Since the colporteur scheme came into 
| operation, the dangers arising from the circu- 
| lation of unwholesome literature have not 
| 
| 


decreased, except perhaps in so far as they 
| have been counteracted by the movements of 
| this society and similar agencies. Sensational 
journals, dealing in police reports and the 
proceedings of the divorce courts, and ac- 
| companying their narratives with hideous 
pictures, are familiarising the lower class of 
minds with crime and disorder, and encourag- 
ing not a few to go and do likewise. What 
| profess to be biographies of the most aban- 
| doned characters, male and female, present 
| the details of the guiltiest careers to readers 
| by the hundred thousand, professing perhaps 
/to show the misery they breed, but really 
| rendering vice interesting, and softening and 
finally removing the horror with which it is 
| regarded by the healthy conscience. The 
worst of these things is that they tend, by 
|the very law of their existence, to become 
| worse and worse. The prurient appetite 
clamours for more and more exciting food, 
| and the ingenuity of the debased and demo- 


| 
| 
| 
| 








the cheapest of all mission-agencies; it is | 


| 
| 





























ralised writer is stimulated to discover how, 
without incurring the penalties of Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act, he may make his dishes spicier and 
spicier. It is beyond doubt that a large 
section of the people of these islands are 
trifling with the currents that have been so 
destructive of the moral fibre of France, and 
have made that country an easy prey to 
Bismarck and the Germans. And Acts of 
Parliament, we must remember, are a poor 
and feeble protection against corrupting ten- 
dencies. No lawcan be permanently enforced 
that is not backed by strong public opinion ; 
and if British sentiment should become easy 
and tolerant of the ways of the demi-monde, 
our laws would be little more effectual than 
children’s walls of sand on the sea-beach 
against the roll of the advancing ocean. 

Perhaps the best way for the general reader 
to get an idea of the colporteur’s labours is to 
take a tour with him, and see how he gets on. 
It is the beginning of the month, and he 
has just got his parcel of periodicals and 
books from the Edinburgh depét. And here 
comes his first enjoyment. Who does not 
know the pleasure of the first look of a new 
number of a favourite magazine, especially if 
it be well illustrated? What sort of cartoorf 
has the British Workman got this month, 
and what are thetexts of Spurgeon’s sermons ? 
What is there to attract the youngsters in the 
Children’s Friend, and what has the Adviser 
got to rouse the better feelings of the 
drunkard? Has the SunpDay MAGAZINE 
got any of the charming experiences of dear 
old Edward Garrett, or of his sister Ruth? 
Where has Dr. Guthrie been wandering, and 
is it one of the London Charities, or one 
of his pulpit sermons that he makes the sub- 
ject of his paper? Ah, here is something in 
another magazine that just meets a difficult 
case that puzzled him last month, and that 
will tell him what so and so wished to know. 
And what are these tender lines somewhere 
else, on the death of the Shunammite’s son ? 
Full of balm and sweetness to a poor mother in 
his beat, who has gone through the Shunam- 
mite’s experience of grief, and may thus be 
encouraged to lay hold, in some measure, of 
her resurrection experience too. We would 
not grudge to the skilful colporteur a little 
more time than perhaps he usually takes to 
acquaint himself with the contents of his 
parcel ; for if he read with his customers and 
people in his view, and store his mind with 
things adapted to this case and the other, and 
use them skilfully and readily as he goes 
along, the time so spent will be as usefully 
employed as any. 
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And now he is ready to set out. But first 


let him kneel down and commend himself | 


and his wares to his Master, and humbly im- 
plore that to all with whom he talks he may 
be guided to say the right word, and that 
every page that he parts with may bear a 
blessing to the reader. In the town or ham- 
let where he resides, he will have a good 
many periodicals to deliver. Perhaps as he 
goes along he will have some good news to 
hear. One day a woman comes up to him | 
and asks, “ Do you remember the little book | 


I got from you three weeks ago?” and before | 


he can remembér what it was, she says, “ It 
has been the means of saving my soul ”—and | 
hurries on, leaving him dumb with surprise 
and pleasure. Another time he hears that a 
little book which one of his customers lent to 
a drunken neighbour has had a marvellous 
effect, and that she is now quite a changed 
woman. Possibly the change is on one 
nearer home, and a house that has been the 
scene of utter misery gets a streak of Para- 
dise thrown across it. When handing six- 
pence to the colporteur for a book which he 
had sold to her the previous month, a married 
woman remarks—“ It has been the best six- | 
pence worth ever was in our house, I can | 
assure you: for I had been reading it, and | 
left it on the settle, and when my husband | 
came in, he took it up and read it in silence, | 
and then aloud, and I rejoiced to see the | 
tears running down his face, and at last he 
was like to choke; and there and then, for 
the first time, he saw he was lost, and cried 
to God for mercy, and has obtained peace 
through believing. Mrs. J and I met 
every day for prayer, and asked God to change 
the hearts of our husbands, and you see our 
prayers have not been in vain. And to think 
that God employed that little book as the 
means of bringing him to seek salvation. We 
had lived a most miserable life about twelve | 
months. We had come to an agreement to 





part altogether, and I was determined to do |) 


so, if I was to experience another of his mad 
fits. But you see old things are passed away, 
and all things are become new ; for since the 


change took place he is as peaceable as a || 


lamb, and we are so happy. And now we 
have family worship, which he takes a delight 
in.” 

Another of his happy experiences is to 


meet with persons in humble life who, at no || 


little cost of time and money, are trying to 
do good. Here, for example, is a young | 
woman who spends threepence a month in 
purchasing periodicals which she lays down 


in the jobbers’ room in the slaughter-houses, 
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for the benefit of the butchers in their leisure 


| 
| 
} 


much as the two mites of the widow; but 


|| encouraged by what she has experienced, she 


| 
| 
| 


| 





| resolves to double the sum; sends word to 


|| the colporteur to send sixpence worth here- 


| after, and for this the men receive monthly 
| the British Workman, British Herald, Cot- 

tager, wo Happy Homes, two Appeals, and 
| one Adviser, besides a good supply of tracts 
| supplied by the society; “and I believe,” 
| adds the colporteur, ‘that these are the only 
| means of grace that are brought to bear on 
| the most of these poor men. They are the 
most careless class of men ever I came in 
contact with, and yet many of them are soft- 
hearted men too, for when I have the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to some of them, I have 
often observed the big tears rolling down the 
cheeks of the most hardened looking of them 
all. I asked one of them one day if the 
periodicals were read by many of the men. 
He said they were, and the little stories were 
the subject of conversation many a time when 
it would have been nothing but cursing and 


for the first of the month, 
that these silent messengers may be blessed 
to some of these poor men and boys.” 
Another enjoyment which the colporteur 
sometimes has, in consequence of his cus- 
tomers belonging to various classes of society, 
is to suggest to the more comfortable, little 
ways of helping the distressed which might 
not otherwise occur to them. Most large 
houses have a lumber-closet, whose contents 
only occupy space and are of no use what- 
ever; bring the colporteur, or the Bible- 
woman into contact with them, and see what 
treasures they will be found. At present 





our story is about an old piece of carpet. 
‘When visiting in this locality two months 
before, I called on an invalid, whose sister 
stays with her. Both are old, lean, and spent 
creatures, but though very poor, they keep 
the attic in which they live very clean; but 
it being like themselves, pretty cold, the floor 
is much open, and consequently is very cold. 
My visit then paid, I went to a mansion in 


| the neighbourhood, and desired to see the 


lady’s companion, to wnom I unfolded the 
case of the two old, spent, thin-blooded 
sisters; of their bare, old open floor; and 
said that I thought they perhaps might have 
some tags of carpets laid uselessly by ; and 
wished her to try and see if anything could 


cheerful to the aged pair. She promised to 
see. So, on calling last Wednesday on the 





swearing. He said that many of them longed | 
I ask your prayers | 


| 


Threepence to her may be nearly as | 





old people, I ran up-stairs to engage in prayer 
with them, having quite forgot all about the 
carpets. On my entering, a smile of con- 
tentment and satisfaction played on their 
countenances, as, seizing my hands, they began 
pouring out blessings.on my head, and on 
my family. ‘Look,’ they said, pointing to 
the floor. A glance brought the whole affair 
to my remembrance, and soon revealed the 
secret of the joy they exhibited, for there I 
stood on a comfortably carpeted floor ; ‘ and,’ 
says the invalid who was in bed at the time, 
‘the lady has also sent a warm rug for my 
feet at the fireside.’ ‘Ay,’ says the other 
sister, opening the chest and displaying a 
nice, clean, folded piece of carpet, ‘we have 
all this over for any other purpose; and the 
lady told us it was you we had to thank for 
the whole; blessings on you.’ Having con- 
versed a little, we knelt in prayer, and thanked 
God for our many comforts.” 

The journeys of the colporteur bring him 
into contact with a great variety of people, 
many of them very inaccessible to the more 
ordinary means of grace. A rainy day is not 
always the worst for him. In smithies and 
barns and bothies he may come upon con- 
siderable numbers of persons, and he finds it 
a good opportunity of showing them his 
wares, and getting into friendly conversation 
The bothy, as many of our readers know, is 
the insoluble problem of Scottish civilisation. 
It is the dwelling-place of the unmarried 
labourers on the larger farms, very rough 
outwardly, and, for the most part, still more 
so inwardly. It is a special charge of the 
earnest colporteur. And now he finds himself 
more at home there than he used to do. The 
lads are not left to exercise their ingenuity 
and their wit in settling what kind of animal 
he is, and what kind of wares he carries. 
Often he enlists them among his subscribers, 
and sells to them a number of his books. “Tam 
happy to say,” says a colporteur, “ that there is 
a great difference since I began to travel here. 
I have had several conversations with young 
men in bothies since I wrote you last. Iam 
glad to see some young lads who have not 
much to buy with glad to get me to stop a 
while with them, that they may see my books, 
some of them will be busy reading all the time, 
and when returning the paper or book they 
were looking at, will tell me, ‘If I had money 
I would buy that one.’ I try to convince 
them that it will be far better for them to in- 
vest their money with me than with the land- 





be done to make cold, gloomy winter more | 


lord of the most spacious public-house. I find 


| that some of the Temperance Tales I have 
| sold have been carefully read in the bothy, 
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and lent to others. The Rev. Mr. G 
one of his visitations, recommended a British 
Workman to four young men in a bothy 
where there had never been anything but 
trash read before. He told me of having 
done so. I went, and now I take every 
month three Sunday Magazines, one Good 
Words, and a British Messenger, besides at 
times a few other things. 





will be a colporteur where they are going.” 
Another very necessitous field is the mining 

district, with its rude, roystering, well-paid 

but careless population. ‘I find that there 


is great need for religious literature in this | 
district, especially amongst the mining classes ; | 


but the Lord is opening up a great field for 
me here, so that I am getting the good seed 
sown in one row of miners’ houses. 


duced Bibles at three shillings ; and what is 
more remarkable still, there was no such 
thing as a Bibie in their house before, and I 
verily believe never would have been but for 
this agency.” 

Even the Irish Roman Catholics are not 
wholly unreached :— 

“I sell a good number of the small three- 
penny Testaments to Roman Catholics, and 
also the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and ‘ Come to 
jesus.’ One day I was passing by a Papist’s 
house, and the man’s wife followed me to 
another house and told me to come back, for 


her husband wanted to buy Baxter’s ‘ Saint’s | 


Rest.’ So I went back, and he told me he 
saw one of them in a Catholic house, that I 
had sold a few days before ; so he bought it, 
and the wife entered her name as a subscriber 
for the Children’s Fricnd, for her children. 
And there are many things similar to this that 
I have not mentioned.” 


No place is too unpromising for the col- | 
He drops into a stable, finds a | 
number of young men engaged as stable-boys | 


porteur. 


generally are, gets into friendly conversation 
with them, and persuades some of them to 
buy a book or to become subscribers for his 
periodicals, He sees an encampment of 
tinkers, wild and repulsive-looking enough to 
scare away any ordinary visitor ; but without 
hesitation he lays himself alongside of them ; 
and if he cannot find readers among them, he 
can at least interest the children in the 
coloured cards and illuminated texts which 
form part oi his ammunition—perhaps touch 
their hearts by telling them a Bible story, and 
create in them a desire to be able to read for 
themselves. And generally, if he have the 
knack of interesting children, they will come 


‘ 


! 
,in 


Two of them are | 
now leaving, and anxiously inquire if there | 


I have | 
sold no less than fourteen of the Society’s re- | 


to be among the most enthusiastic of his 
friends. The hymns that he gives them at 
one visit are often committed to memory 
| against another ; if he be musical he will sing 
new hymns and tunes to them, introducing 
them to the “ Beautiful River,” or some other 
favourite melody, so that it is no wonder if 
his arrival be eagerly waited for, and warmly 
welcomed. Few things can be more en- 
couraging than the welcome of children ; and 
any colporteur may well forget the fatigue of 
a long tramp on the hard highway if, at some 
well-known corner, there are half-a-dozen 
smiling faces and cheery voices to welcome 
him, holding out their little hands for illumi- 
nated texts and hymns, and bounding off in 
delight to show them to their companions 
and carry them home. 
Occasions sometimes occur when he needs 
a wider knowledge and a larger acquaintance 
with literature to be able to meet the ques- 
| tions with which he is plied. The free-thinker 
| will occasionally assail him with his objec- 
| tions, and to deal with them effectually will 
| make a considerable demand on his intelli- 
gence and skill. A sceptical shoemaker tells 
| him that the Bible cannot be from God, be- 
| cause its account of the creation is untrue. 
| The colporteur refers him to Hugh Miller's 
“Testimony of the Rocks,” and indicates 
that if a man like Miller did not feel his faith 
in the Bible impaired by geology, his friend 
| the shoemaker may rest satisfied on that head 
too. Like many a disputant, the sceptic 
finds it easier to assail the character of his 
witness than to dispose of his testimony. 
He does not think that one whose death 
| came about as Hugh Miller’s did can bea 
| valid witness on the side of religion. The 
colporteur has the opportunity of turning on 
him and asking him whether such a style of 
arguing denotes a sincere desire for truth— 
whether it does not rather evince a strong 
prejudice against it. Sceptical objections to 
| the Bible and to Christianity are always start- 
| ing up somewhere ; it is of the last importance 
for the colporteur to be armed with handy 
and conclusive arguments on the other side. 
Such illustrations of the colporteur’s work 
| make it very plain that it is as a supplementary 
| labourer, in connection with other agencies, 
| that his Christian usefulness chiefly lies. To 
fancy that the colporteur single-handed can 
| grapple with the tremendous problems which 
) the state of farm servants or of the mining 
| population presents to Christian zeal, would 
| be absurd. He may do occasional good 


service here and there; but other agencies | 


are eminently needed for the state of things 
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FOOTSTEPS OF THE COLPORTEUR. 





. 
presented by these classes. Still, it is a great | 


thing to do a little; as Romney Leigh dis- 
covered, hard experience compels us to 


abandon the youthful notion of putting the | 


whole disorders of society to rights, and to 
be content with being like one of the seven 
men whom it takes to make a pin—content 
if our efforts to do good to the world enable 
us “to mend its rents a little.” The colpor- 
teur, even in his most ideal state of perfection, 
can do no more. 

We have spoken of the colporteur chiefly 
as a missionary. And this is really his lead- 
ing function, nor would the greater part of 
the friends who support him care to do so if 
the benefits which they expected from his 
labours were of an inferior kind. Still there 
are subordinate benefits which, at least in 
some instances, spring from his labours. A 
taste for reading is encouraged, a stimulus is 
given to the thirst for knowledge, and young 
men of the more ardent type are led on to 
higher efforts in the way of self-education and 
mental improvement. It may probably not 
be so in all cases, possibly not in many, but 
it certainly is soin some. An Aberdeenshire 
colporteur tells of a young man who after 
devouring the provender with which he has 
supplied him, goes off to college, and may 
some day perhaps emerge a minister of the 
gospel or a medical missionary. And in 
some instances it is the colporteur himself 
that.is developed into the educated man. A 
few months ago asad announcement appeared 
in the newspapers—a steamer was run down 
in the China seas, and among those who 
perished was a young and very promising 
medical missionary, Dr. Thomson. His his- 
tory was eminently interesting. Originally a 
collier-lad in Linlithgowshire, he had com- 
mended himself by his Christian steadfast- 
ness to his pastor, and under his countenance 
had become the colporteur of the district. 
He had discharged the duties of that humble 
office so well, and had shown such a capacity 
for general culture and for Christian useful- 
ness, that he was encouraged to go through a 
college curriculum, and qualify himself as a 
medical missionary. The struggles of that 
long preparation had come to an end, he had 
just entered on his work asa missionary in 
China, and had given the highest promise of 
usefulness, when his career was ended in the 
disastrous manner that has been adverted to. 
Other such cases may have occurred, and 
more will in all likelihood be heard of ; for in 
Scotland especially the thirst for knowledge 
grows by what it feeds on, and success in the 
humbler walks of usefulness has a wonderful 
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effect in begetting a desire for the higher 
spheres. 

In the books and periodicals of which the 
largest number of copies are sold, according 


| to the list annually published by the society, 


it is obvious that the predominating qualities 
are earnestness and a direct capacity for use- 
fulness, and that works in which there is 
more regard to the literary element occupy a 
somewhat secondary place. Thisis what was 
to be expected ; the missionary character of 
the scheme must ever be the prominent 
feature. But a scheme of this kind, wisely 
conducted, will embrace among its secondary 
benefits an elevation of the literary taste, and 
a widening of the literary sympathies of the 
more intelligent class of readers. And it is 
well to keep this in view from the beginning. 
In the first stage of not a few earnest religious 
movements taste has been utterly neglected, 
and the consequence has been that after a 
time a reaction has set in; there has been 
a rush to the opposite extreme, and the 
esthetic element has stifled or at least dwarfed 
the spiritual. In places of worship built by 
men intent on the conversion of souls, archi- 
tecture has often been despised ; by-and-by a 
reaction has come, and in place of the big 
barns whichrwere the original structures there 
has been reared chapels of white marble, with 
magnificent organs and all the luxuriant fit- 
tings of modern device, such as the Method- 
ists and others are now building in America. 
The true way to prevent this extreme at the 
end of a religious movement is to avoid its 
opposite at the beginning. We are thankful 
to observe that in many of the forms of re- 
ligious earnestness in our day the claims of 
good taste are obtaining more attention. In 
psalmody, in the selection of tunes, in hymno- 
logy, there is a steady progress from primitive 
rant to a purer style. The first era of tracts 
was sufficiently rude ; now it is felt that the 
appearance even of the smallest piece of 
printed matter goes for something. Human 
nature is many-sided ; and though it be well 
to obtain access at first by a vigorous appeal 
to some single faculty, if permanent and com- 
plete possession of it is to be held, regard 
must be had to all its wants and appetencies. 
Some time ago we were much interested in 
getting from a very earnest minister of the 
gospel in Glasgow an account of a class of 
mill-girls, in which one of his exercises was 
to read and comment .on books fitted to 
purify and elevate their taste—one of them, 
as we remember, being the poems of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. The beginning of 
his labours had been in the Wynds, amongst 
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the worst dregs and outcasts 
society; the preaching of the gospel had 
gathered them in, the Spirit of God had been 
poured out at revival meetings, and the re- 
ception of divine truth, while it had satisfied 
their earnest spiritual cravings, had served to 
stir other faculties, and among the rest that 
sense of the beautiful, in some of its subtler 
forms, which poems like Mrs. Browning’s are 
fitted to gratify. Directors of spiritual move- 
ments do well to remember that in proportion 
as they succeed in their more immediate ob- 
ject, they are broadening out the human soul, 
they are slowly and silently rousing dormant 
faculties on this side and on that, and are 
creating new cravings, the supply of which is 
sometimes a more difficult matter than the 
provision for their more earnest and vital 
wants. 

Among the secondary demands of a time 
of spiritual quickening are books such as 
Amold used to long for; not directly Teli- 
gious, but on common subjects written in a 
religious spirit. Earnest men are sometimes 
apt to suppose that their own efforts and the 
efforts of others are thrown away unless they 
are directed to the production or the circula- 
tion of the highest essences of spiritual food 
—tracts and books bearing om the most 
fundamental interests of the soul. But Pro- 
vidence takes a wider view of‘what is needed 
for the world’s welfare. Good men are 
moved by God’s Spirit to undertake work of 
wonderful range and variety, and in the end 
it will be found that every portion of it is 
required for the building up of that perfect 
temple which is ultimately to issue from all 
the varied activity of Christians. ‘Thus Mil- 
ton joins with Bunyan and Baxter in building 
up the kingdom of God ; and Butler’s “ Ana- 
logy” and Paley’s “ Natural Theology” are 
in their way as indispensable as Doddridge’s 
“ Rise and Progress” or James’s “ Anxious 
Inquirer.” 

It is in this direction that members of the 
bookselling trade will eventually find com- 
pensation for any small loss which may accrue 
to them at first from the work of the colpor- 
teur. Itis quite possible that in some few 
instances the colporteur may interfere with 
the local bookseller. To whatever extent 
this may happen, it is to be regretted, as any 
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and every operation is to be regretted, how- 
ever good its design, which discourages 
honest and self-relying industry. But in the 
end, the colportage movement is fitted to 
benefit the bookseller. Whatever quickens the 
appetite for wholesome reading, whatever 
elevates the taste and enlarges the minds of 
the masses must in the end tell in his favour. 
Whatever turns expenditure from the public- 
house to the literary mart, and makes men in 
large numbers to feel that they must have 
something to satisfy their cravings, not for 
strong drink, but for intellectual refreshment, 
must be a good thing for the bookselling 
trade. The mere huckster who aims at 
making a living, no matter how, will of 
course be ill pleased at anything that cuts off 
from him the slightest atom of business. The 
man of larger soul, who sees in the book 
trade a great engine for elevating and purify- 
ing the character of the people, will rejoice in 
any scheme that bears in this direction. To 
such a man, the existence of low literary 
tastes on the part of the masses, is a source 
of the deepest distress; no brighter vision 
could flit before him than that of a people 
scorning the miserable garbage now so 
eagerly pounced on, and finding a high grati- 
fication in the best and purest of our literary 
treasures. Why may the vision not become 
a reality? A great impulse is in the course 
of being given to the cause of common edu- 
cation; a considerable enlargement of the 
intellectual faculties may surely be looked for, 
in harmony, as we trust and hope, with the 
claims of divine truth. If such an intellectual 
enlargement shall take place, it is a great 
question, how it is to be fed? To our mind 
the answer is plain. Such agencies as that 
of the colporteur will bring the people into 
acquaintance with wholesome literature of 
the more elementary sort ; but the larger and 
profounder treasuries of knowledge will con- 
tinue to be supplied, only on a larger scale, 
by the regular trade. And while the humbler 
agency has a sphere of great usefulness before 
it in dealing with those whose tastes and 
habits are at the lowest, the opportunity lies 
before the other of aiding in the indefinite 
elevation both of the literary taste and the 
literary provender of the nation at large. 
W. G. BLAIKIE. 
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CHAPTER I.—LITHGOW AND ITS GRAMMAR | 
SCHOOL. 


ULLY 
three 
h u n- 
dred| 
years 
ago, the 
me Scotch | 
town of | 
Linlith- | 
gow or | 
L it h-| 
gow, in| A 
L ts | 
single | 
Riga 
lay, 
n Oo W, 
m srror- | 
ed back | 
by its 
glassy | 
lL oc h. | 
Town | 
and hick were the centre of a district of| 
pasture lands, and of ancient forest cut | 
down and awaiting fresh planting. The} 
whole formed a green hollow, rising in | 
| slightly swelling uplands, and bounded on 
| the west by the blue hills of Stirlingshire. | 
In this hollow slept ‘the steel-blue loch, | 
| and along the side of the loch stretc hed | 
the town in a fashion not uncommon in| 
Scotland. But the Lithgow of those days | 
was different from the quiet, quaint little 
country town of present times. In spite | 
of primitive rudeness and little comfort, 
Lithgow boasted then a palace—not a ruin, 
but in stately perfection—honourable among 
the palaces of its day, with park, avenue, and 
grand gateway—the favourite residence of | 
Mary of Guise. In its western tower was 
born another Mary, whose beauty and misery 
still raise for her champions. In its Parlia- 
ment Hall, sittings of parliament were not 
rare occurrences. The little brown town, the 
houses of which were mostly composed of 
wood and thatch, held two or three monas- | 
teries of black and white friars and carmelites, 
and the battlemented town houses of several 
of the nobility, including those of the Duke 
Il. nN. s. 














IN REFORMATION 
Some Glimpses of ZT 
PART I.—A SCOTCH SCHOLAR. 


| Andrews. 


TIMES: 


ife at a Great Era. 


of Chatelraux and the Archbishop of St. 
occupation of one of those houses was to 
cost Scotland her head, and darken the 
dawning of her liberty and order. 





At no distant day a treacherous | 


But it is not with the higher and mightier | 


dwellings that we have to do. 
humble enough building in which, never- 
theless, there was fostered a power greater 
than mere outward authority. The same 
| power, like Hercules in his cradle, was 
strangling serpents, and rising to gigantic 
labours and achievements all over Scotland. 
On the Mount hill near Cupar-Fife; at St. 
Andrews amidst the mists of the German 
Ocean ; at Glasgow by old St. Mungo’s cell ; 
at Haddington in the fat Louduns, ‘the light 
was kindled—the one irresistible impulse of 
| truth, justice, and faith, which may admit of 
| persecution and violent death, but which 
cannot, as God is in heaven, admit of final 
defeat. It was meet that poor little Scot- 
land—where men in the middle of their fierce 
passions and stern necessities were keen- 


witted, with a craving after knowledge—should | 


It is with a | 





play an early and considerable part in that | 


wonderful drama which we 
tion. Granted that the 


Greek, was in its metaphysical heart dry 
|and dogmatic, so that it tended to 
nurture hard-headed, saturnine men, who 


when bitter persecution was added to the 
rest of their education, became on occasion 
harsh in manner and arrogant in tone: still, 
learning did its work, and the old Scotch 
scholars, for the most part, had hearts as firm 
and incapable of being uprooted as their 


| mountains—hearts, the warmth of which, like 
| peat fires behind volumes of pungent smoke, 


glowed out of the gloom on the friends 
whom the scholars trusted and who believed 
in and followed them. 

grammar school of Lithgow, 


The under 


| the wing of St. Michael’s Church, was then a 


long, low building, having turf walls thatched 
with heather, and its earthen floors strewn 
with rushes, as much to save the masters 
from rheums and agues as the scholars from 
chilblains. The nature of the accommoda- 
tion was not of much count in a hardy age. 
The great thing was that there was a grammar 
school, where not only the laird of Briechside’s 
3 


call the Reforma- | 
learning, besides the | 
massive Latin and (a little later) the polished | 


























| Mistress Dundas, of the Port-House. 

husband, deceased, had been a thriving wool- 
| comber in the town, of such eminence in his 
| trade that he had been one of the eight 
| deacons helping to constitute the town 
| council, which was incorporated in the late 
| reign. 
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'son and the sons of other neighbouring 
| lairds could acquire a little useful and polite 
| learning without the burden and cost of resi- 
| dent tutors ; but where humbler persons, sib 
to gentle blood and venturing to share in the 
aspirations of their betters, could get their 
sons, if they showed capacity, carried beyond 
the horn-book at a reasonable rate of pay- 
ment in kind—in flour and flax, butter and 
wool, with special dues of home-made candles 
for candlemas, and cakes and ale for yule. 
Such a person with a promising son was 
Her 


Death had cut short his temporal 
fortunes ; but he had lett his widow sufficiently 
well-off for her to continue to occupy, at 
the west port of the town, a narrow, high 
wooden house, known as the Port-House, and 
to manage, by the help of her servants, to 
till a field or two which, with their hovels of 


| Offices, belonged to the Port-House. 


On one of the benches in the dark gram- 
mar school, at the close of a tempestuous 
March afternoon, sat Thomas, or Tam Dun- 
das, a big-boned boy of thirteen or fourteen, 
in his grey doublet and purple hose, with his 
little ink-horn fastened to his side, like a 
young clerk. No pretty boy was the lad. 
He had rather a wiry, terrier-dog aspect, 
with his dry, rebellious, sand-coloured 
hair standing on end above a tanned, 
high-cheek-boned face. He had, besides, a 
blunt nose, a strong jaw, a straight chin, 
and in the precocious sagacity and intrepidity 
which they expressed he looked almost queer. 
The forehead was powerful ; and the redeem- 
ing feature, with reference to beauty, pre- 
sented itself in the eyes, yet they were neither 
large nor dark, only a grey hazel and deep- 
set, but very keen and lustrous. 

Tam was occupied along with the other lads 
in a course of grammar, and the rudiments of 
Latin, mathematics, and philosophy. But 
there was this distinction in Tam’s case, that, 
while his fellow-pupils in great proportion 
worked either dully, or diversified their work 
by boyish diversions, he learned with a will and 
a relish, evident in the pleased, engrossed saw- 
ing backwards and forwards of his lank body, 
and the contortions of his face, which accom- 
panied the contented drone between the hum 
of a bee and the purr of a cat, with which, 
unconscious of the babble around him, he 
went over his tasks. 














_ The masters were two that day—one was | 
the regular master, a stout, easy-minded old | 
man, who had waxed fat and slothful at his post, | 
yawning with little disguise behind his book || 
of rules and simple Latinity, and winking || 
largely at the negligence and turbulence of || 
his scholars, by whom he was half liked, half || 
despised. The other master wore a priest's || 
cassock, and was indeed a priest who had || 
come to live with the vicar of St. Michael’s, 
and had taken the grammar school under his || 
particular superintendence. Master Nicol was || 
so far gone im lethargic self-indulgence, that 
he hardly heeded or resented the interference ; 
and the boys were slow to respond, save 
by fear and abhorrence, to the rousing 
discipline of a man with whom the ordi- 
nary boy-nature had not a particle of sym- 
pathy. 

His reverence’s was a cold, rigid, logical 
soul, looking out of a spare body and pale 
face. Having subscribed in spirit to a creed, 
he acknowledged a code of duty and a round | 
of discipline, and refused to allow a single 
soul, however differently constituted, to swerve 
a hair’s breadth from his rules. Master Ninian 
Wingate was such aman asis sure to become 
a great authority, because a crystal-clear, 
steel-cutting, unshaken guide; or else an |! 
equally great-incubus over his bewildered 
fellow-creatures. Tam Dundas was the only || 
lad in Lithgow grammar school who had || 
any appreciation of the disinterested, inde- | 
fatigable man, who was voluntarily attempting || 
the reformation of the school—only deman¢- | 
ing that it should be worked out from Within 
and be conducted entirely according to his | 
own principles. 

“The cock is in earnest,” pronounced 
Tam, in his seeming irreverence, “ and kens | 
something he can show us,” he proceeded 
in his canny, practical Scotch fashion ; but 
Tam and his teacher were not kindred spirits. 
They were utterly unlike in most respects, 
except in earnestness, and in that quenchless 
thirst for the water of classic fountains, struck 
from the rock by the mighty dead, and just 
then beginning to be unsealed after the 
barren drought of the dark ages; and for 
which all the nobler hearts of the generation 
seemed to pant. Tam and Master Wingate 
were not unfrequently in antagonism, as they 
were presently, 

The master came and looked at Tam’s 
lesson—a sum in arithmetic correctly worked 
out, but not done according to the rule. 

“You have hit the mark, but no thanks to 
you for it,” deciared the teacher ; “‘ your suc- | 
cess is little better than a chance guess; you 



























































ought to have gone according to the rules 
laid down for you.” 

“The answer is richt,’ Tam defended his 
product stoutly. “What does it matter 
though I have brocht it out in my ain way?” 

“Tt matters this, sirrah, that there is a 
right way and a wrong way, and you have 
chosen to take the wrong, with the right 
plainly pointed out to you. Moreover, to 
abide by law is your duty.” 

Tam made no more audible protest, but he 
noted to himself emphatically— 

“Then the law ought to be gey siccar, my 
man, and I ought to be satisfied of its siccar- 
ness, else what is to be said for the bursters 
of bonds and founders of kingdoms that.we 
read o’ in baith sacred and profane history? 
Hout, the like 0’ Wingate would hae William 
Wallace and King Dauvit himsell naething 
but twa law-breakers.” 

Soon afterwards the grammar school broke 
up for the day, but the pupils did not imme- 
diately disperse. There was an extensive 
playground round the rude “ biggin ” of the 
grammar school, more in accordance with 
the requirements of modern physical science, 
than anything of the kind which could be 
found in use in Scotland two centuries later. 
There were bow butts for archery, wrestling 
rings, a field for golf; and the lads, in place 
of being left to their own unorganized games, 
were systematically initiated into the exer- 
cises and sports, which were rightly judged 
necessary for the effectual training of the 
body in the offensive and defensive warfare 
of the battle of life. Master Nicol, who had 
been a skilful archer and famous golfer in his 
day, awoke up to something like animation 
in assuming the office of arbiter in the games, 
and in accepting the lagging tribute of re- 
spect to his experience and prowess. 

What should a man of peace and learning 
have to do with mimic fighting? These were 
days when priests put on hauberks over their 
cassocks ; and monks at times threw off their 
frocks, donned corslets, and went into battle 
with their vassals. Better this a thousand 
times than the effete uselessness, the base 
wallowing in the mire of the lower appetites, 
the horrible corruption, of which Davie 
Lyndesay had written with fearless plainness 
in plays and ballads. The plays and ballads 
had been condemned to be burnt by the 
common hangman the year after the king’s 
favourite’s death ; but in his lifetime, they had 
been so acted and sung throughout Scotland, 
that even Tam Dundas with his ever-open 
eyes knew the substance of them. Honest 
priests like Master Wingate, still bent on 








| ale, scones and bread and cheese. 
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thundering forth the infallibility of the Church 
and on crushing heresy, were forced to own, 
with sorrow and shame, that the very church 
during the last century had been a charnel- 
house, from which a resurrection of some sort 
was imperatively demanded. 

Tam Dundas was a prominent figure on 
the exercise ground as on the school forms. 
He gave all his heart for the time to shooting, 
golfing, and wrestling ; so that, with his growing 
strength and accurate observation, he was 
one of the fairest performers, and his feats ac- 
quired for him among his comrades a readier 
popularity than any diligence at his book— 
a distinction rather provocative of suspicion 
and spite. But Tam Dundas, even as a boy, 
was not of the soft or sensitive mould on 
whom disfavour among fellows acts as a 
blight and canker. He was hardy and self- 
assured, giving gibe for gibe when he pro- 
voked criticism. 

At last he went off alone, whistling, and 
leaping over the obstacles in his way, 
not minding the bleak scouring March 
wind, nor seeking for company, though 
he would have taken it, if it had come to 
him. He was a lad to whom his own 
convictions and his own company could 
prove sufficient, though he was not of the 
stuff to despise sympathy and society when 
he might have them. The road he chose 
to the Port-House, however, was not the most 
direct road. He took a passing glance at the 
swaggering retainers in the court of the duke’s 
mansion, had a passing word with the cor- 
derers’ and baxters’ apprentices at the doors of 
their masters’ shops, diverged down a narrow 
wynd to the loch, to visit a coot’s nest which 
he had “ fund,” as it swung there among the 
reeds on the curling water, and which, though 
treasure-trove peculiarly his own by the 
whole constitution of boyish honour, he was 
careful not to disturb. 


CHAPTER IIl.—THE PORT-HOUSE AND ITS 
PEOPLE, 

At length Tam reached the steep outer stair 
and nail-studded door of his mother’s house. 
Mounting briskly, he entered through the 
spence with its water-stoups,' and passed 
into the ha’, with its wide chimney, black 
corner-cupboards, oak settles, and single 
leather-covered arm-chair, occupied by his 
mother since his father’s death, till it should 
in due time be occupied by Tam as head of 
the house. Tam found the early supper set 
out on the long table—stock fish for those 
who wanted it, scalded whey, porridge and 
Mistress 
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Dundas and Giles were only waiting for Tam, 
to take their places at the upper end ; while 
below them sat the servants—a huge heavy 
ploughman, and a halflin’ herd in hoddin 
grey, their broad bonnets doffed, with two 
buxom and vigorous lasses in red petticoats, 
smock sleeves and snoods, who worked more 
in the fields or among the kye and sheep, 
than in serving Mistress Dundas and Giles. 


Mistress Dundas herself was a comely, | 
| busy, middle-aged woman, in her black gown | 
She was so kindly that her | 


and white curch. 
kindliness gave a certain enlargement—above 
all where her children were concerned—to a 





| 


significant and dangerous knowledge in the | 
course of her fifty years’ life than these purely | 
public events. She had looked with half 
reverential, half horrified eyes, on some of | 
those copies of Tyndale’s New Testament in | 
English, which merchant ships brought in 
secret bales among ships’ cargoes to Scot- 
land, and which, though the books were 
translations from Holy Scripture, Pope and 


| council forbade to the unlearned, and inquisi- 


nature more noted for caution than daring, | 
and tempted to a little guile in its mingled | 


shrewdness and simplicity. 
And Mistress Dundas had seen a good 


| deal in her day to make her wary. Living 


on the skirts of the court, having humble pre- 
tensions to sibness with gentle birth and 


| breeding, all unlettered and homely as she 
| was, she formed one of the links between 
| class and class. 


She could remember when 


| the two young and royal French kinswomen, 


queens in succession of James V., had come, 
the one after the other, with great feast- 


less of the nation had seen nothing but 


| promise in the future of king and queen. 


| Mistress Dundas had known all that was 
| mortal of Magdalene of Lorraine, whcse 


beauty and ‘sweetness were the ecstatic 
flush of a dying girl, become dust and ashes 
within the year of her royal bridal. Mis- 
tress Dundas had heard faint rumours how 


| Mary of Guise, with all her discretion, virtue, 
| and good-will for Lithgow, was yet a weak 


woman in the hands of foreign kindred, 


| so that neither discretion, virtue, nor good- 
| will could avail her in preserving the confi- 
'dence of the people over whom she was 


called to rule. 
Mistress Dundas could recall when King 
James had brought the lawless moss-troopers 


|to order, when he had begun to work the 





| Scotch mines, when he was the glad and 


gallant promoter of national games. And she 
could recall still more vividly ‘when his 
council was rebellious, his army mutinous, 
his lad-bairns dying—and when the battle of 
Solway Moss had been disgracefully lost, and 
the king, a broken staff in the prime of his 
manhood, had flung himself, in the perversity 
of a sick heart, from palace to palace, until 
hearing of his lass born at Lithgow, he said 
his sad say, turned his face to the wall, and 
died. 


|| ings, diversions and masques, to Lithgow | 
| Palace, and when the sanguine and thought- 





tors searched out and burned. As Mistress | 
Dundascould not read, one might have thought 
that she was out of temptation ; but, if she 
could not read, she could listen, and had 
always had fascinated, inquisitive eyes for the 
very boards and clasps of that book, with 
regard to which men said that it was at once | 
the well of life and of death, and a great ex- | 
ample of the old tree of knowledge, of which | 
to pluck and eat the fruit with unlicensed 
hands was to die. 

Later, Mistress Dundas had become, per- | 
force, acquainted with results which caused 
her to shudder at the bare recollection that | 
she had gazed in secret among the disaffected | 
gazers on Tyndale’s New Testaments. Patrick | 
Hamilton, evangelist, apostle, and martyr, 
had offered to Scotland the spectacle, un- 
precedented in his generation, of a man of | 
birth and rank, not only entering the Church, 
but turning saint. He had stooped to teach 
the poor, comfort the stricken, and convert | 
the sinner, bravely professing the doctrines 
stamped and banned as heresy, defying the 
consequences, and going gladly through his | 
baptism of fire. And he was a Hamilton of | 
Kinclaven, a Lithgow man by descent. It | 
was at Lithgow that Patrick Hamilton | 
preached his sermons to multitudes, taking | 
hold of the people, and inspiring them by | 
all manner of nobleness and gentleness, 
and by the old, winning words, so long 
unheard in Scotland, of free pardon through 
Christ’s blood. Mistress Dundas had 
formed one in these multitudes, and had, like 
other “common people,” heard the Master's 
faithful servant gladly. But when the powers 
whom she had been taught to reverence un- 
questioningly, suddenly seized the reformer, 
condemned his doctrine as damnable, and had 
him led out and burnt to death as a man 
tainted and accursed, and dangerous to the 
common welfare, then the sprouting grain of 
faith in Mistress Dundas was scorched and 
shrivelled almost out of existence. If brave, 
stern men, instructed, enlightened, and like- 
minded with Patrick Hamilton, though less 
matured than he was, recoiled from such a 
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sentence, with its bitter execution, what won- 
der that a simple woman quailed utterly? Such 
questions, and their settlement, were not for 
her class or sex. Let powerful nobles, 
scholars, and priests raise them or lay them 
at will, Mistress Dundas would not meddle 
farther with matters which were out of her 
way and beyond her capacity. She would 
mind her own business, and impress upon her 
husband to mind his ; rear her children, say 
her prayers ;—there could be no harm in that, 
and surely some merciful ear of homely 
saint, or virgin mother, or blessed Saviour, 
would hear them. She would be regular in 
her attendance on the Church’s ordinances, 
and in paying the Church her dues, as the 
vicar and priests enjoined, while she said as 
little as she could help saying, and thought as 
little as she could help thinking. 

But though Mistress Dundas had suffered 
trials and losses, it was a unique proof of the 
enlargement which natural affection and 
kindliness of temper produced in a timorous, 
crafty spirit, that in an age when knowledge 
was held to be pernicious by all, save a few 
gentlefolk and scholars, she had seen with 
secret delight that herson Tam was fond of his 
horn-book, and mastered its contents greedily, 
and was proud in the thought that she could 
pay for Tam’s becoming a scholar in the 
grammar school of Lithgow. “ What for 
/no?” she would ask herself decidedly when 

an anxious doubt would intrude and wrinkle 
| her matronly brow. “Gin I had kenned 
| what would come of having him taught his 
| letters, I micht have swithered ; but since he 
| has got them, and can sign his name like a 
| gentleman and a writer in the big towns, he’s 
sae brodent on lear, he would mak it out for 
himsell whether I helped him or no. He’s 
sic a maisterfu’ dour cheild for a widow’s son 
is my Tam. Yet I’m an ungrateful quean 
not to be blythe, that as he’s no a silly daw, 
neither is my fine laddie a diel. The laird o’ 
Briechside wished his son, who was keen on 
the sword exercise of the men-at-arms, were 
as keen of his book.” 

Mistress Dundas had even extended her 
complacence to allowing Giles, Tam’s elder 
sister, to attain the rare acquirement then for a 
woman of a little reading and writing, which 
had been picked up from her brother. But 
as Mrs. Dundas made apology, “ Puir Giles 
wasna, and was never like to be, as her 
married sisters” (for Mistress Dundas had 
elder daughters already established in houses 
of their own), “ or as ither lasses.” 

And Giles, waiting there with her mother 
for Tam to come home, in order to sit down 














at the supper-table, iu her riband snood and 
cloth kirtle, was indeed a painful contrast to 
the blooming young servant lasses in their 
worsted snoods and smock sleeves. Giles had 
a prematurely old and worn look, though in 
reality she was only a year Tam’s senior. 
In place of being blooming and straight, 
she was sallow and shrunken and crooked 
—one of those invalids from their cradles 
who are not unfrequently destined to be 
either the torment or the comfort of their 
homes. Giles had been largely a torment, 
that had been borne with motherly patience 
and pity on Mistress Dundas’s side, and on 
her brother’s partly with disdain and a ten- 
dency to mockery, and partly with an instinct 
of manly long-suffering ; for Tam’s bark was 
from the first worst than his bite, and in his 
latent strength he had forbearance, half 
scornful though it might be, with weakness. 

“T wonder at you, Giles,” Tam had once, 
on a momentous day, condescended to re- 
monstrate with his sister on one of her wan- 
tonly mischievous tricks—after the achieve- 
ment of which she set everybody at de- 
fiance, and jeered at the discomfited house- 
hold, all the time wearing so eldritch an 
expression on her sickly face, that the 
servants ventured to whisper that surely Giles 
Dundas was a changeling or bewitched. 
Then her mother hurried the girl away to 
strive to control and soothe her in private, 
while she checked peremptorily the baneful 
whispers that rose in her hearing. 

“If to the unhappy bairn’s natural misfor- 
tunes is to be added that hicht o’ ill-luck o’ 
being pinted at wi’ the finger o’ scorn, and 
set upon and exorcised, as they ca’d, by a 
pack o’ prood, guzzlin’, ill-living loons,— 
that I suld say the word,—wha nevertheless 
sall never lay a finger on my distressed 
bairn while I’m to the fore to keep them off,— 
heaven help the lass !” 

“JT wonder at you, Gilesy,” lectured Tam, 
more to the purpose and with some uncon- 
scious relenting in his indignant voice, “ that 
you can find nothing better to do than to 
ravel hasps, tell tales, and set the hoose by 
the lugs.” 

«‘ And what suld I find to do, maister?” 
inquired Giles, with a desperate pain in her 
ironical demand; “busk my bonnie body 
to meet men’s smiles, and bake and brew and 
spin, when the idlest cutty among the lasses 
can beat a feckless fule like me in sic troke, 
and lauch ower her shouther at me, though, 
gin mither-wit had a chance, I culd buy them 
at the ae end o’ the town and sell them at 
the ither ?” 
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“Weel, lad or lass needna beat you ata 
book,” remarked Tam carelessly, not weigh- 
ing his words. 

Giles caught and pondered the deliverance. 
She crept cunningly to Tam’s side when he 
came home of nights and on holiday after- 
noons, craving him to teach her from his own 
book—the original of all school collections. 


treasure to others which distinguishes the 
scholar alone among treasure-holders, and 
only some even among scholars, complied with 
his sister’s solicitation. The dissatisfied, 
restless girl, with an acute mind preying on 
itself, learned even more quickly than Tam 
had learned, and gave very little trouble to her 
teacher. Naturally, he grew proud of his 
pupil’s progress, and found it no un- 
pleasant task to play the patron and peda- 
gogue. F 

Mistress Dundas had not the heart to 
interfere with the brother and sister's occu- 
pation. It served to divert Giles, and kept 
her from continuing to provoke the various 
members of the family ; it gradually established 
an intimacy and friendship between brother 
and sister. 

“ Birds 0’ ae nest and maist eildens, they 
never took to ane another afore,” reflected 
Mistress Dundas with tender forethought ; 
“but now they’re like trusty freres. An’ gin 
I were taen awa’ wha would Gilesy, that’s 
as sharp as a needle, and is growing to stick 
as close to Tam as his shaddy, ha’e to look 
to but Tam? A seat at even a gude brother’s 
ingle is a driech seat; but my Tam is as 
constant as he’s fait, and will never see his 
silly sister want. Na, gin he get fond o’ 
her, he will not suffer wife or bairn to gie 
her the cauld shouther.” 

This afternoon there was an unexplained 
secret of importance pursing together Mis- 
tress Dundas’s lips, and causing Giles’s lips 
| to fall asunder, though the house-mistress 
| tried to behave as usual, and even to direct 

the conversation during supper into a com- 
| mon channel, by asking Tam— 

“ An’ what hae you been thrang wi’ the 
day, my man ?” 

“What suld I hae been thrang wi’ but 
| syntax and vocables, gin you ken them ?” 
| replied Tam, in general terms, succinctly, and 
| with a little supercilious doubt of any woman’s 
| right to interfere with a man’s—that is a 
boy’s—studies. 

“Were you ploughing the Langriggs the 
day, Jock ?” Tam said, turning to examine the 
| ploughman with more reason and interest, as 
| Tam thought, in his question. 





Tam, with that inclination to impart his | 








“Ay, Tam; and they were unco sappy,” 
answered Jock, with a long-drawn breath 
between every word, and between the poising 
in the air and the disposing down the yawn- 
ing cavern of his throat of his “saps” of 
porridge and milk, heaped and brimming 
over the edges of a horn spoon. 

After the supper, when Tam was about to 
leave the table to go out with Jock and see 
to the ordering of the kye and of the yoke of 
horses for the night, or to sit with the herd 
boy “ Hairy,” constructing ingenious “springs” 
and “girns” for birds and vermin, Mistress 
Dundas told Tam she wished him to re- 
main where he was, that she might speak a 
particular word tohim. So the mother, son, 
and daughter still sat at the top of the board 
after the dishes had been cleared away, and 
the servants had retired to their out-of-door 
avocations, their essays in mechanics, and 
their wheels by the fire. 

“Tam,” announced Mistress Dundas, unable 
to contain her tidings longer, “the laird o’ 
Briechside has been here. His son is bund | 
for France for perfyteness in sculin’. The 
laird wants a kenned, douce lad, whose keep 
the laird will see to, to bear his lad company, | 
and he has bidden you, Tam Dundas.” 

“Hooray! hooray!” shouted Tam, startling | 
the maids and Hairy by the ingle nook, as | 
he thundered with his fists on the table, 
his face all aglow. “Our leddy and the 
Laird be thanket,” he added more soberly, a 
little affronted at his own outburst, “I see 
my way now to being as grand a scholar-as 
is among them.” 

“ Nae doubt it is a braw chance; but how 
am I to part wi’ you, laddie?” asked his 
mother wistfully, and with a little accent of 
reproach, as she put her apron to her eyes, 
though she was reluctant to damp his joy. 

“ll come back again, mither,” replied 
Tam, with a shade of compunction—in- 
capable as a boy like him was of fathoming 
the heart which was ready to be broken were 
it to promote his welfare. “I'll come back 
better worth you’re carin’ for; you'll a’ be 
prood o’ me when I’m a scholar,” declared 
the lad with unconscious audacity and egotism. 

“That will we, Tam,” cried Giles, who 
had been unwontedly silent. I would that 
I had your fortune; but I'll forgie you for 
being a brisk lad, while I’m naething but a 
silly lass, gin you'll come back a great man, 
garring the lave stand about, and lifting up 
my mother and me from our howe when you 
stoop to us from your hicht. You may bea 
priest—wha kens? A lord abbot in purple, 
or a lord cardinal in scarlet.” 
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together, her sallow pinched face flushed and 
expanded in anticipation of the 
reached, and the honours to be 
knowledge which was power. 
“Na, na,” negatived her mother hastily, 
‘let them be priests wha hae a vocation. I 
|trow, Tam, a mettlesome lad like you has 
nane to a frock and cowl, to shrieving auld 
wives, and starting up at the sound o’ the 
dead bell to claim the Kirk’s cow and coat. 
Gin you dinna incline to the ’oo trade or the 
plough, and troth your fine edication would 
| be wasted at carding or grazing,” she ad- 
mitted with a sigh, “ turn your attention to 
the law, that’s a wise laddie. There’s mony a 
canny, prosperous writer body in the big towns. 
It’s no canny for a bauld, honest spirit to try 
priestcraft in thae times—Gude forgie me for 
lichtlying the ghaistly calling—aboon a’ furrin 
priestcraft. J mind me o’ Master Guillaume, 


won by the 


| Oh, laddie, laddie,’ she broke off, throwing 
b ? t=] 


terious horror she would wave off, ‘ have nae 
troke wi’ strange priests.” 

“Never fear,’ declared Tam confidently, 
“J dinna gang to France for wily priestcraft, 
but for plain knowledge. As you say, mither, 
I hae nae broo for wearing the monk’s cowl on 
my head, let the monks and Davie Lyndesay 
answer to ane anither for what lies aneath. 
It is the wisdom o’ the ancients and the truth 
o’ the universe that I seek to reach. You're 
wrang, Gilesy, I'll no come back a pursy 
abbot or a dour cardinal. Let them that 
will try that road. I'll be aleal son o’ the Kirk: 
gin she'll let me be, I'll let her be; but T’ll 
no be a priest to pu’ down or build up priestly 
biggins. This common world is enough for 
me to spell my short day in. But if I’m 
eydent, wha kens but I may win a gown and 
cap too, and bide, or come back a university 
regent like Mayor? An’, Gilesy, I'll gie you 
my coot’s nest on the loch, as arles till I come 
back.” 

“ Laddie, the coots will be a’ flown ere 
you win hame,” foreboded his mother. 


CHAPTER III.—AT MONTPELLIER, IN THE 
COLLEGE, 


WITHIN ten years Tam Dundas was actually 
Dr. Thomas Dundas in the Moorish founded 
University of Montpellier. There was 
nothing very wonderful in the early dignity 
at a date when there were other scholars who 
were still sooner distinguished. Men grew 
apace then, and beardless boys looked manly 








The girl clenched her thin nervous hands 


goals to be | 


who gaed a sair gate afore puir Master ——. | 


up her hands in testimony against the mys- | 


and wise in the bachelor’s red cloak, and the 
professor’s chair, 

Dundas, and the young laird of Briechside, 
had drifted to Montpellier, instead of to Paris or 
| Louvain, from the circumstance that a distant 

kinswoman of the laird’s, having married a 
soldier of fortune in France, and being, in a 
sort, naturalised there, and left a widow with 
| one child, was glad to eke out a living by 
affording lodging in her house in Montpellier 
to those students of the university who, after 
the fashion of Scotch students, did not live 
in college, but beyond bounds in all quarters 
| of the town. The young laird of Briechside 
| had soon fulfilled his college course, and re- 
turned home to participate in the political 
troubles and brawls of Mary’s reign. But 
Dundas still tarried in Montpellier, support- 
ing himself as a poor scholar by filling the 
post of tutor to various young men of rank, 
and at last by entering the house of Dr. Fer- 
rard, one of the professors, as assistant in his 
| classes. 

Few wider contrasts could be found than 
| that between the natural features and climate 
of Montpellier in the soft South, and those 
of Lithgow in the bleak North. The chief 
town of Languedoc, rising on the ruins, and 
built largely of the materials, of magnificent 
old Roman amphitheatres, baths, and temples, 
lay in a garden almost unrivalled in Italy 
itself for rich blossoming over decay, for 
dreamy and inspiring associations, and a 
thousand picturesque touches and interludes 
alike in the landscape and in the life which 
had been lived within sight of Pyrenees and 
Alps, the Bouches de Rhone, the wild, 
haunted solitudes of the Cevennes. Pos- 
sibly Dr. Thomas paid little heed to the 
details, hardly noticed consciously the rich 
pink bloom of the almond orchards in 
spring, the dense mantling of the fig-trees in 
the summer, the purpling clusters of the vines 
in autumn; and far less stooped to gather 
posies of the gem-like meadow flowers— 
bright blue lobellia, great white magnolia, 
golden and purple iris, according to the 
season. Very likely he heard, without once 
| pausing to decipher the chords of melody, 
the early song of the. nightingales. Though 
men were then eagerly resuming their re- 
| searches into the secrets of nature, as into the 
| wealth of classic literature, still it was only 
| the students of nature pure and simple, the 
| elected sons of science, who took up the 
| study. Scholars like Dr. Thomas Dundas 
| had neither time nor inclination to analyze 
| nature, whether in its open beauties or its 
| occult forces. As a whole, the young man 
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admired warmly and _ affectionately — for | 
France, in her university, had indeed been an | 
alma mater to him—one of the loveliest land- 
scapes which the world has to show; but he 
did not stop to examine it minutely, and pick 
it to pieces. He was accustomed to regard 
such practices as puerile and womanish— 
men had more to think of in his day. The 
sounding sea, at no great distance, the moun- 
tain peaks, so much higher than his own 
Grampians, the mass of a forest, the expanse 
of a plain, deserved to arrest a man’s notice ; 
but to stand noting every field, and examining 
every weed, was fit only for husbandmen, her- 
balists, and children. Dr. Thomas was better 
fitted to enter into the changing history of 
the’ place, from its Moorish to its Roman 
days, from its persecutions of the Albigenses 
to its tolerance of the awful mixture of Lucifer, 
Satyr, and human-hearted man in its Ra- 
bellais. 

Dr. Thomas had kept his pledge to Giles 
in winning his doctor’s degree, but it had 
been different with his word to his mother 
that he should abstain from theological dis- 
putes, which, so far from dying out in the 
ashes of the martyrs, were raging more fiercely 
than ever at Wittenberg, Worms, Geneva, 
Ziirich, Amsterdam, in the Sorbonne among 
learned doctors—in the halls and castle, 
and on the bare sea braes of St. Andrews. 
Dr. Thomas was already a Lutheran, and on 
his way to being a Calvinist. There had 
been no choice to him save between a greater 
and a less apostasy. While the young man 
pursued his studies in philosophy and meta- 
physics, he could not shut out morals and 
theology. These formed the questions of his 
day ; and, as his inexperienced boyhood had 
not guessed, they hemmed him in, priest or 
no priest, and summoned him to a decision. 
As he hated a lie, he could not continue his 
faith in the canons of the Church, its elaborate 
rites, and such living epistles of it as he could 
not choose but read in the words and deeds 
of many of its notable professors. 

There was no refuge for Dundas, unless 
he had been so miserable as to find it in 
the dreary, gross, and mocking cynicism 
of the master of modern intellect; but the 
grace of God, and Dundas’s wholesome 
Scotch balance of reverence, independence, 
and kindliness, saved him from ‘that pit. 

It might very well be that Dundas would 
stop with being a protesting and believing 
scholar ; nay, that in years to come, when he 
was more and more entangled in the subtle- 
ties and warfares of the schools, in splitting 





hairs, pointing epigrams, and flinging about 


taunting invectives and stinging satires, with 
a remnant of the savage joy, which the 
old Northmen used to feel when they wasted, 
burnt and slew their enemies, he might 
hold his faith more and more as a thorny, 
dead letter, and be content to serve learn- 
ing, and not religion, continuing a scholar, 
and growing ever colder and harder, while 
he never rose to be a reformer. 

But at present, in his young, ardent life, 
rough and vehement as he remained, his 
principles were rather active than passive. 
He was vexed to the heart by the supine- 
ness, the double-dealing, the altogether half- 
hearted Protestantism of his professor Fer- 
rard—the more vexed that he was keenly 
conscious of his own want of grace and 
blandness, and had greatly admired the 
courtesy and affability of his professor. 

In the college rooms which the professor 
and his assistant shared, and where they were 
waited upon by an old servant of the former, 
there were abundant marks of increasing 
civilisation and intellectual life. A great ad- 
vance was made on the Port-House of Lithgow, 
for in the college of Montpellier there were 
tapestry hangings and cushioned seats, books 
and maps, even a porcelain vase among the 
silver tankards, while above the pinnacled 
chimney-piece hung a dark painting of a 
weighty-browed professor. 

Dundas, in the freedom of intercourse 
permitted to him, did not hesitate to urge 
his senior to a more pronounced and declared 
expression of his opinions. Why attend 
mass, the popular explanation of which Dr. 
Ferrard held to be idolatrous,—that is, 
if he accepted a creed at all; for without a 
recognition of Godhead there need not be 
idolatry. Why maintain by his example the 
employment of sacramental tests in the uni- 
versity? Why decline to proclaim his con- 
victions, leaving them to be only guessed, at 
the best—at the worst, misunderstood and 
maligned ? 

Dr. Ferrard, in his black velvet cap, with 
his doctor’s bands fastened by a jewel, his 
physique displaying the sensitive olive skin, 
the glittering black eyes, the bird-like nose, 
of a true Languedocian, was amused and 
inclined to play with the hot-headed zeal 
of his subordinate. 

“Thou art young, thou art young, Dr. 
Thomas,” he would say.- “When thou art 
full grown thou wilt know how much may be 
argued on the side of expedient temporising. 
Is every principle so clear that I should risk 
my seat—nay, my neck—for it? To what 
purpose a loud profession which is bad tone 
























































in philosophy? It serves for recantations 
and burnings. Would I be a better man 
because I was driven to recant, or would the 
world gain by my burning?” 

“ Yes ; for might it not be that truth would 
gain?” Dr. Thomas would put in. 

“Truth would gain, sayest thou? Ah! but 
to some truth comes as a negative, not an 
affirmative ; and from them she does not ask 
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such a tremendous attestation, I am nota 
hero, I, any more than Michel de Montaigne, 
and he had the priests called in at the end 
to keep him right either way. Did not 
Socrates pour out a libation to the gods 
whom he had doubted, the last thing? I 
do not pretend to be wiser than Socrates, 
my son; itis not easy to tearupeven the roots 
| of a bastard tare-like superstition, and leave 
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its lawful brother and sister of wheat-like 
faith free to grow in the human heart. When 
thou art as old as I, thou wilt take things 
quietly, and let them work by degrees of 
themselves, as it were, and as Heaven wills. 
Heaven does not want our miserable, blun- 
dering aid, according to the opinion of 
Erasmus.” 

“If my professor please, I should prefer 
to perish in my green nonage,” protested 














Dundas bitterly, “sooner than ripen to such 
trimming and time-serving policy. Was the 
Lord Christ not wiser than Socrates, and did 
He not set us the example of testifying to the 
death? Did He not leave a command with 
his followers to go and teach all nations— 
teach what?—corruptions, sophistries, juggling 
tricks, monstrous lies, or divine truth?” 

“ Thou art beyond me, Dr. Thomas.” Dr. 
Ferrard dismissed the subject, still without 
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passion or resentment, only a little wearily 
and querulously. ‘“ Notwithstanding, the ex- 
perience of four-and-twenty does not compass 
all experience. If thou reservest thyself to 
die like Tyndale, or Wishart in thy own 
country, good go with thee! it is no business 
of mine to balk thy aim; yet bethink thee 
that thou art no more than a youth, and no 
better than my assistant, with all thy attain- 
ments, whose views 


and stubbornness in | 


maintaining and suffering for these views | 


will have little weight in the world. So an’ 
it please thee, sir, restrain thy passion for | 
being a martyr till thou canst be so to some 
purpose amidst the distractions of thy own | 
country,—never Scot yet came under my rule | 
who was not cross-grained and turbulent, so | 
that the Languedocianswerenothing to him,— | 
and save me the trouble and danger of either 
defending or disowning thy heresy.” 

It was after one of these frequent discus- 
sions, stormy on Dundas’s part, to which the 
easy manners, and untrammelled intimacies 
of the schools, together with the accessible 
character of Dr. Ferrard, had led, that Dr. 
Thomas thought te refresh himself by paying 
a visit to some old imtances in Mont- 
pellier. He did not particularly require re- 
freshment. At no period of his life did 


| blackness, and here and there a 
massive Roman ruins still spared, and bound | 





strife come otherwise to him than as the wind 
blowing over the barren hills and moors 


of his country, rousing and bracing him 
for contest. 

With his harsh, 
from ignoble face 
encounter, as the 


was aglow in sympathy 


but sagacious and far 
aglow with the late 
town of Montpellier 
with a gorgeous 


August sunset, Dundas took his way through | 


steep streets and narrow lanes having the 
trottoir already deep in shadow, past tall 
lit-up gables, fantastic corbels and cavern- 
ous portals—presenting contrasts of positive 
relic of 


together over and above their cement by the 
long clinging arms of the wild gourd, while 
crowned by feathery grasses and dainty snap- 
dragons. The old boyish exuberance of 
energy was not spent as Dr. Thomas Dundas 
strode along amidst a lively population. 
He caused his weather-beaten cloak to wave 
behind his long limbs and his walking rapier 
to clank in its scabbard, while he exchanged 


greetings with his fellow-passengers—students | 


like himself, of every political and theological 
shade, whose books and swords were their 
sole stock in trade, and citizens in decorous 
cloth doublets, who im the time immemorial 


feud of town and gown, were disposed to | 


look upon the unruly students, though kins- 
men, lodgers, and customers, as also tyrants 


, and persecutors. 





THE FARMER OF BAAL-SHALISHA. 
A Harvest Miracle. 
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PAs were very frequent in Palestine 
in ancient times. The narrative, from 
which the subject of the present pzper is 
taken, describes ome that happened in the 
days of Elisha, and was long remembered by 
the people. For seven years it prevailed, 
and was the cause of deep and widespread 
misery. The changes of the seasons, as 
during the deluge, were obliterated, and a 
uniform monotonous drought burnt up the 
vegetation, and dried up the rivers and 
brooks. The sower no more went forth to 
sow ; the reaper’s song in the harvest-field 
was no longer heard ; the pleasant noise of 
the grinding-mill in the village homes was 
stilled; all the glad sights and sounds of 
rural labour had ceased and were almost for- 
gotten ; and over all the country brooded a 





desolate gloom.. The whole population was 


reduced to the greatest straits for want of 
food. The pious Shunammite, whose son was 
restored to life by Elisha, though im the most 
affluent circumstances, and possessing a lordly 
heritage near Jezreel, the most fertile part of 
the Holy Land, was obliged by the repeated 
failure of the crops, and the scarcity of pro- 
visions, to migrate to the territory of the 
Philistines, where the famine, owing to more 
favourable conditions, was less grievous. But 
the universal calamity pressed most heavily of 
all upon the schools of the prophets which 
had been established in different places 
throughout the land, and which were almost 
entirely dependent upon the contributions of 
the charitable for their support. It was felt 
with especial keenness by the college of 
Gilgal, situated in the midst of a fierce and 
lawless people, who had little or no sympathy 
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with the mission of the prophets. To such | most important offices in Israel. The most 
a pitch of destitution were the pupils of | lamentable thing about the national apostasy 
Elisha at this place reduced, that their food | was, that those whose duty it was to have 
consisted solely of any kind of edible wild | prevented it were themselves the ringleaders 
herbs they chanced to find in the wilderness ; | of it. The priests of Jehovah, almost to a 
and the whole party would have been poisoned | man, had become the priests of the calf- 
on one occasion by one of the products of | worship of Jeroboam, or of the Baal-worship 





| gathering clouds, and the promise of seed- | 
| realised, a farmer came one day from Baal- 
| shalisha to Gilgal, with a present of the first- 
| fruits of the harvest to Elisha. 
blessed his labours with a small degree of 


| barrenness, had yielded to him a scanty in- 


, tened alongday’s journey to the nearest school 


the waste had not the prophet interfered, and 
by supernatural means neutralised the deadly 
element, and converted the noxious pottage 
into a safe and palatable meal. 

At the close of this terrible famine, when | 


the covenant-bow was again appearing in the | 
| 





time and harvest was again about to be | 


God had 
success. The earth, after long and utter 


crease ; and in the gratitude of his heart he has- 





| of the prophets to lay an offering of it before | 


| the harvest were sacred to the Lord, and be- 


' name of the place where he lived, Baal- 
| shalisha, indicated that it was one of the 








the Lord. This act showed that the man | 
was a pious Israelite, a devout observer of | 
the law ; for under the law the first-fruits of | 


longed to the ministers of the sanctuary. 
While almost all his countrymen had thrown 
off the Levitical yoke, and given their homage 
and their offerings to Baal or to the calves of 
Jeroboam, this man remained steadfast in his 
allegiance to the God of his fathers. The 


seats of Baal-worship; and it can easily be 
imagined how painful would be the position 
of a worshipper of Jehovah in such a place. 
Day by day his whole nature would be 
shocked by the foul and foolish practices of 
idolatry. His friends and neighbours would 
resent the singularity of his faithfulness to 
the ancient worship, and would show in a 
hundred petty ways how much they disliked 
it. Probably it was not without considerable 
difficulty that he was able to carry out his 
purpose of dedicating the first-fruits of his | 
harvest to the Lord. His intention would | 
be known to the people of the place, and | 
they would place every obstacle in the way | 
of its execution. When we take all these | 
circumstances into consideration, we must 
assign a high moral value to the act of the | 
farmer of Baal-shalisha. 

The fact that the sons of the prophets re- 
ceived a gift, which, according to the Levitical | 
institution, belonged to the priests alone, in- | 
dicated the changed relations of these two | 








in the service of God. 


of Jezebel, and were more zealous in the 
foul practices of idolatry than they had been 
Owing to the separa- 
tion of the kingdom of Israel from that of 
Judah, the inhabitants of the northern pro- 
vinces were shut out from the city of Jeru- 
salem, the local centre of their common faith, 
In this state of isolation, deprived of the 
ordinary means of grace, prevented from 
going up annually to the solemn temple fes- 
tivals, the sacrifices and offerings of the 
Mosaic law speedily fell into desuetude, 
The Jewish ritual separated from its holy 
shrine, where alone it could be efficiently 
performed, and from its past glorious history, 
lost its hold upon the imaginations and the 
hearts of the people, and they were easily 
persuaded by their unscrupulous rulers to 
substitute the gross licentiousness of idolatry 
for the pure worship of Jehovah. In these 





sad circumstances God gave to those who | 
remained faithful some compensation in the | 
grand development of the prophetic schools, | 
and the extraordinary energy of individual | 


prophets. 
ciples, who had only the inward call, supplied 


Elijah and Elisha, with their dis- | 


the place of the priests who were regularly | 


called according to the Aaronic succession. 
They kept the sense of the true religion alive 
in the hearts of the people, and were the 
centres of resistance against all the attempts 
of the royal family to establish the worship 
of Baal and Astarte. And as a reward for 
these noble and distinguished services, the 
God-fearing in the land, of whom the farmer 
of Baal-shalisha was the representative, ten- 
dered to the prophets the Levitical offerings, 
which they refused to those who had become 
the priests of the calves or of Baal. 

The offering of the first-fruits of the har- 
vest had a deep significance to the Israelites, 
Among all the nations of antiquity it was 
customary to dedicate a representative. part 
of the produce of the fields to the tutelary 
god of agriculture. Offerings of wheat and 
corn were laid by the Greeks and Romans 
upon the altar of Ceres at the close of a 
prosperous harvest ; while by the northern 
races the last sheaf cut in the field was 
dressed in the shape of a maiden with fan- 
tastic garments, and hung up in the guest- 
room of the house till the next harvest, as a 
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symbol of homage to some unknown deity 
that presided over the growth of man’s food. 
But all these offerings were mere nature gifts 
in acknowledgment of the god of nature. 
They were simply tokens of gratitude, and 
had no other religious significance. But 
besides being expressive of national and indi- 
vidual thankfulness for the bounty of Provi- 
dence, the offering of the first-fruits of the 
harvest by the Israelites was linked with the 
holiness of God. It brought the whole har- 
vest—all the objects and processes connected 
with it—within the sphere of religion, and 
invested them with a sacred character. It 
was all tabooed or made sacred; for if the 
ficst-fruits were holy the lump was also holy ; 
if the first-fruits—which were the earliest and 
best part of the produce of the harvest— 
were presented to the Lord, the entire crop 
partook of the same consecrated character. 
Hence the offering of -the first-fruits signified 
that all who reaped and enjoyed the harvest 
came under vow to employ its produce only 
in the service of God. The bread formed 
from it was to be man’s support as the ser- 
vant of Jehovah, living in obedience to God’s 
law, and in devotion to His worship. None 
of the strength and health imparted by God’s 
bread was to be employed in the service or 
worship of idols. It was because this grand 
principle was not recognised, and did not 
exercise a salutary influence upon the com- 
mon life and labours of the Israelites, that 
the harvest so frequently failed in Palestine, 
and famines were so common and grievous. 
God would not give to His people the means 
of alienating them from Himself—would not 
strengthen, as it were, the hands of His 
enemies and rivals—would not allow His own 
good gifts to be perverted to the service of 
Baal and Astarte. By breaking their staff of 
bread He would punish His people for their 
idolatry, prove to them that their harvests 
were covenant blessings, bestowed only on 
condition of their obedience to His will; 
and thus lead them to repentance, bring 
them back to the service and worship of 
Him who giveth rain from heaven and fruit- 
ful seasons, filling men’s mouths with food 
and their hearts with gladness. 

To the priests the offering of the first- 
fruits of the harvest was especially signifi- 
cant. It was upon their faithfulness that the 
annual harvest itself depended. If they 
guided the people aright and kept them in 
the fear and love of God, then an abundant 
harvest rewarded the labours of the year, of 
which a liberal share would be given to them- 
selves. But if they forsook God, and taught the 





people to neglect and despise the ordinances 
of grace, then drought or blight destroyed 
the labours of the field, and involved priests 
and people in one common ruin. Thus in a 
land where all nature was, so to speak, plastic 
to man’s will, and gave or withheld its bless- 
ings according to man’s moral condition, was 
obedient to the people who were obedient to 
God, and hostile to those who transgressed 
His laws, the principle of the first-fruits con- 
secrated the whole nation, taught them that 
they would not enjoy the fruits of the earth 
—the common bounties of Providence— 
unless they put to their proper spiritual uses 
their powers of body and soul which were sus- 
tained by these natural means. 

Our forefathers also gave, for the support 
of the ministers of religion in this country, 
the first-fruits of the harvest. Their payment 
is still made in corn, and depends upon the 
plentifulness or scarcity of the corn. The 
word stipend comes from a Latin word signi- 
fying a straw. It would be well if the re- 
ligious principle upon which this wise arrange- 
ment rests were more generally recognised. 
Both ministers and people, owing to the arti- 
ficial character of modern life, and its means 
of support, overlook the inseparable connec- 
tion between the hatvest and the covenant 
of grace. They forget that when the first- 
fruits are given to religion, as in the payment 
of its ministers, the whole produce is thereby 
sanctified, and should only be employed for 
good and gracious purposes, in carrying out 


God’s great ends in the church and in the. 


world. Our harvests, notwithstanding our 
vastly improved methods of agriculture, de- 
pend as much upon our religious character 
as a nation, as did the harvests of Israel 
in the primitive times of Elisha. There is no 
difference in the growth of the corn ; its vital 
processes are always and everywhere the same. 
Science cannot guard us completely from the 
accidents and mishaps to which it is ever 
liable ; or, indeed, greatly diminish the zone 
of uncertainties that must ever surround the 
growth of our daily bread. It is a most sig- 
nificant fact that both the production of our 
food and of our clothing should depend 
upon very small and _ insignificant-looking 
agencies. The staple manufacture of one of 
the greatest countries of the world, and the 
principal produce of another, depend upon 
the apparently accidental irregularity upon 
the surface of a hair—the twisting seen in 
the ultimate cotton fibre under the micro- 
scope, produced by its peculiar method 
of growth, by means of which it can unite 
with its fellows, and form with them a 
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cord strong enough to be woven. So, too, 
with the food of the whole world. It is pro- 
duced by the fertilising action of the slender 
hair-like filaments called stamens and pistils 
which hang out of the green ear at a certain 
season when the corn is in flower. Were 
these to fail in their work—were they to 
shrivel up or be blighted by unfavourable 
weather—and it would seem as if a fiercer 
ray of sunshine, a ruder breath of wind, or a 
heavier fall of rain than ordinary, might do 
this, the whole produce of the fields would 
fail; and all the swift ships, and extensive 
warehouses, and complicated arrangements of 
trade, and institutions of society, which man’s 
skill and power have thrown up as break- 
waters against the tides of fortune, would be 
of no avail to stem the universal disaster. 
The life of man thus literally hangs upon a 
thread. Science, therefore, cannot make us 
independent. Science cannot be substituted 
for religion—for conscious dependence upon 
the great Being who twists the little cotton- 
fibre every summer that the looms of the 
nation may be kept busy, and that the shame 
and misery of our nakedness may not appear; 
and gives every year favourable weather, by 
which the ear of corn may hang out its tiny | 
staminal thread, and complete its all-essen- 
tial functions, so that the sower and the 
reaper may rejoice together with the joy of 
harvest. 

God’s bow is still suspended in the favour- | 
ing heavens that bend over the growth of the 
corn. He connected His great world-covenant, 
that seed-time and harvest should never cease, 
with the righteousness of Noah; and year | 
after year He still connects it with the right- 
eousness of His people. As man approaches 
the season of harvest, he draws near to the 
limit of his free-will. He may devote his 
wondrous powers to eviland rebellion, but in 
his dependence upon his daily bread, and in 
the fact that the annual harvest suffices only 
for the annual food of the world, God retains 
His hold over him. He may harden his heart | 
and shut his ear to every direct appeal from | 
heaven; God may thunder His command- 
ments in vain; but so long as man needs 
bread and can suffer from the want of it, God 
can reach him and make him understand the | 
deadliness of sin. Every year in autumn we | 
reach the limits of that accumulation of the 
necessaries of life which the physical laws of 
the world permit. The world as a whole is 
poor. There can be no heaping up of true 
riches—of daily bread—by the richest nation. 
Poverty is the constant companion of the 
great majority of the human race ; starvation | 
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is often within a day’s march of countless 
thousands, and once a year is within a 
month of all, rich and poor alike. God 
has thus a bit in the mouth of man’s 
rebelliousness by which he may be made 
submissive to the Divine will. Judgment is 
God’s strange work, but He will assuredly 
have recourse to it if gentler methods should 
fail. He adopted this method frequently of 
old, when His people turned their backs upon 
Him. He broke the staff of bread, and pro- 
claimed by the mouth of His prophet, “ As the 
Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, 
there shall not be dew nor rain these years, but 
according to my word.”’ Baal—the vaunted 
god of plenty, whom they worshipped, the 
apotheosis of nature, of its fertilising and 
productive power, to which the Pheenicians 
attributed their unrivalled accumulation of 
material riches—should for three years and a 
half be found unable to supply the wants of 
his votaries, powerless in the exercise of his 
most special attribute. And we have shown 
to us in the clearest and most outstanding 


| light on the page of history that there is a 
most intimate relation between the beauty | 
and fertility of a country and the goodness | 


of its inhabitants. The first sin changed 
Eden into a wilderness ; the first crime was 
avenged by the barrenness of- the earth 
that drank a brother’s blood. God said 
to Cain, “When thou tillest the ground, 
it shall not henceforth yield unto thee her 
And sin, vice, and wrong, ever 
since, have made a waste in nature ; and the 


thorns and thistles of the fields without have | 


reflected the blighted desert within man’s 
heart. The punishment of the first trans- 
gression is repeated upon every transgression. 
The relations between sin and that curse 
which makes the earth a wilderness are main- 
tained as earnestly and inflexibly as at the first. 
Why is the brutal savage abjectly dependent 
upon the caprice of nature, and why does he 
find her sucha cruel tyrant? Why are famines 
so frequent in heathen countries and so rare 
in Christian lands? Why is Palestine, once 
able to support millions, now unable to sup- 
port thousands—the fruitful fields reduced to 
deserts, and populous cities to the lairs of wild 
beasts? Is it not because man has become 
alienated from the life of God by reason of 
wicked works, and has forfeited his right to 
the means and the blessings of life? While on 
the other hand, a// things work together for 


| good to them that love God. They are work- 
| ing in the line of His gracious purposes, and 
| the fertility and fruitfulness of nature is the 


smile of God made visible to them. 
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The offering of first-fruits by the farmer of 
Baal-shalisha to the prophets of Gilgal, ac- 
tuated as it was by such pious motives, and 
presented amid such difficult and trying cir- 
cumstances, was well-fitted to be the basis of 


| a signal display of divine power and good- 


/ ness. What was a gift of piety and love 


| would be made a blessing to many. 


What 


| was a proof of faith would be made a miracle 


of power. It showed the power of God’s 
grace in the man’s heart ; it would show the 
power of God’s arm in the home of the pro- 
phets. The offering brought by the farmer 
consisted of twenty loaves of barley. ‘The 
mention of barley is one of the illustrations 


| that constantly occur of the surprising accu- 


racy, down to the smallest details, of the 
Bible narrative. Barley is the cereal crop 
that ripens with the greatest rapidity ; less 
than two months frequently intervening be- 
tween the seed-time and the harvest. ‘The 
consequence is, that in some countries they 


_ are able to procure two crops in one season. 
| On this occasion, therefore, the barley crop 
| would be the first to be ready after the long 
| famine ; from its hardier nature it would be 


“able to overcome the unfavourable conditions 


which would prevent the other more tender 
crops from ripening. And though its coarser 
nature rendered the bread made from it less 
palatable on ordinary occasions, it would be 
highly prized at this time by all who could get 
it. The full ears of corn brought along with 


| the barley would be considered a great 
| luxury on account of their scarcity. The 
| smallness of the offering of both kinds of 


grain shows how severe had been the famine, 


| how difficult it was for even those who were 





| best off to procure the commonest necessaries 


of life. The supply was altogether inade- 
quate for the large company who were in 
want of provisions. When we read of 
twenty loaves of barley, we immediately 
think of our own wheaten loaves; but the 
barley loaves were far smaller; indeed, it 
would require three of them to form a meal 
for a single person, so that altogether the 
twenty loaves would have been inadequate for 
seven persons. We do not wonder, there- 
fore, that the servant of Elisha, who was, in 
all likelihood, Gehazi, scrupled about obeying 
the command of ‘the prophet to set such an 
insignificant supply of food before so large a 
party of famishing men. It would seem like 
a cruel mockery. ‘ What!” said he, in 
mingled tones of surprise and contempt, 
“ should I set this before an hundred men !” 

If Gehazi was indeed the servitor who said 


this, it is.only what we should have expected | 





from him. He acted in character. He was 
carnal, entirely under the dominion of sense, 
and could trust only what he could see and 
understand. Notwithstanding his familiarity 
with Elisha, he was a stranger to the prophet’s 
true character, appreciated not his holiness, 
his spirituality, his power with God. And 
as he stood affected towards Elisha person- 
ally, so, doubtless, did he towards the high | 
and holy work in which the prophet was | 
engaged. He saw the miracles, but they 
neither solemnised nor awed him. To his 
mind they were but mere thaumaturgic dis- 
plays, in which he delighted only as proofs to | 
the multitude how great a master his was, | 
and, by implication, how great a man his fol- | 
lower must be. Thus insensible to the | 
glorious manifestations themselves as redemp- 
tive signs, and alive only to their effects upon 
others, we are not surprised at the incredulity 
which he displayed when asked to feed the 
multitude, and at his want of faith in the power 
of Elisha’s God. And yet we must not al- | 
together condemn him if we consider the,| 
unusual difficulties of the case. What he | 
was required to do on this occasion would | 
have proved a stumbling-block to most people. | 
A similar test staggered the disciples of Jesus | 
themselves. When Philip was asked to feed | 
the five thousand in the wilderness of Caper- 
naum with the five barley loaves and the two 
small fishes, hehesitated and looked altogether 
sceptical. “What are these among so many?” | 
We should ourselves have laughed to scorn | 
any prophet who commanded us to feed. a 
hundred men with twenty barley loaves. We 
should have said, “‘ What is the use of trying?” 
It is an absurdity—an impossibility on the 
very face of it! We should only expose | 
ourselves to ridicule by our abortive attempt. | 
Now it is in the overcoming of these difficul- | 
ties and absurdities of sense that the power | 
of faith is manifested. To the faith that | 
obtains a victory over the unbelief and natural 
incredulity of the heart all things are pos- 
sible. Faith, the miracle within that removes 
mountains of moral difficulty, rises to meet 
the miracle without that removes mountains 
of physical difficulty. And assuredly nothing 
can put implicit faith to a severer test than 
to promise effects as the result of causes in 
themselves wholly inadequate to produce 
them. Had God engaged to shower down 
bread from heaven to feed the prophets at 
Gilgal, as He sent manna to feed the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness, as the result of His 
own direct omnipotence, a simple reliance 
upon the truth and ability of Him that 
promised would have silenced every doubt. 
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| 
|The mind would repose at once, without|and the hunger of all was satisfied. They 
question or dispute, upon the boundless re-| left behind some basketsful of the frag- 
sources of the Almighty. But when second | ments. The scanty produce of a seven years’ 
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| feed the multitude with the barley loaves and 
| ears 


| nurse. 
| that the Philistines would follow up their 
| vietory by exterminating every member of 


| him, or he fell from her arms, and in conse- 


. falling from the steps of a throne into a mean 


causes and intermediate instruments were | 
employed—when Gehazi was requested to | 
' 
of corn—then the weakness of sense | 
came in. He would not believe that effects 
could be brought about by causes, which the 
dictates of his own understanding, and the | 
established course of nature, pronounced 
utterly inadequate to produce them. 

Elisha therefore reiterated his command ; | 
and in condescension to the weakness of his | 


| servant’s faith, gave the reason and the as- | 
| surance—“ Give the people that they may | 
| eat. 
| and shall leave thereof.” 


For thus saith the Lord, They shall eat | 
Yielding mecha- | 
nically to the prophet’s command, the servant | 
set the limited provision before the company, 


(Zo be continued.) 


| flowing feast. 


| of the Christian and secular life to which we 


famine became an abundant, yea, an over- 
The provision grew with the 
use made of it. In giving the multitude to 
eat, the servant did actually give them to 
eat. And is it not so also with many a duty 


are called? It seems above our strength, 
our wisdom, our grace; we are afraid of it; 
and did we consult the timid suggestions of 
nature, we should never attempt it at all. 
And yet when we do actually proceed to 
discharge the formidable duty, we find that 
its seeming impossibilities have vanished., It 
becomes easy to us; we receive grace and 
strength to do it; and we ourselves are sur- 
prised at the result. ' 


ame 
“ 
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I—CRIPPLE BOYS’ HOME AND CRIPPLE NURSER¥s— ge 


BY no means the darkest page, but one of 
the most painful, in King David’s his- | 
tory is that which relates the injustice he did | 
to a cripple; to one who, for many reasons, | 
deserved very different treatment at his hands. | 
Mephibosheth, to whom we refer, was the | 
son of Jonathan. Misfortunes pursued him 
almost from his cradle to the grave. He 
was but five years of age when tidings of 
Gilboah’s fatal battle reached the ears of his 
Faithful to her charge, and fearing 


the royal house, she instantly caught up the 
boy, and fled; but unfortunately, with such 
hot hurry that—an example of the proverb, 
The more haste the less speed—she fell with 


quence was lamed for life. 

This accident was the least part of his 
misfortunes. He suffered a greater fall: 
when Saul and Jonathan perished in battle, 


position ; from being the heir of a crown, to be 
dependent on charity ; to be maintained, shel- 
tered, and concealed from public sight in a 
kind man’s house on the other side of Jor- 
dan. There this royal cripple lived in such 
obscurity that David seems for twenty years 





| 


_ to have been ignorant even of his existence. | 
| Some circumstance at length occurred to | look upon such a dead dog as I am?” 


remind the King of what he should never have | 


| claimed, as he bowed himself to the ground, 


forgotten, the debt of gratitude he owed to 
Jonathan ; and in consequence of this he 
was led to inquire whether any of his de- | 
scendants still survived. 

This issued in the discovery of Mephibo- 
sheth, and to an interview between him and 
David. Atthesight of the child of Jonathan 
“the fountains of the great deep were 
opened :” tender recollections of other days 
rushed on David’s memory : his heart glowed 
with kindness: and we can fancy, to use the 
beautiful language of Scripture, that he lifted 
up his voice and wept. It must have been a 
touching interview. How could it be other- 
wise? Scripture records few things more 
beautiful than the respect Jonathan’s son 
showed and the gratitude he expressed to 
David ; the confidence he reposed in the 
kindness of his father’s friend; and his un- 
complaining, gentle submission to the will of 
God. It touches one’s heart to read how, 
on being introduced into the presence of the 
king—of one that, occupying the throne which 
should have been his own, had supplanted 
him, “he fell on his face, and did reverence ;” 
such his humility and such his gratitude for 
the kindness David promised to show him 
for Jonathan, his father’s sake, that he ex 





“What is thy servant that thou shouldest | 


These were no words of course, the mere | 
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exaggerations and hyperbolical language of | servant, had withdrawn the gifts he had be- | 
Orientalism. His father’s son in the depth | stowed on him, does this gentle aad noble- 
and sincerity of his friendship, no man more | minded man complain—far_ less resent the| 
tenderly sympathized with David, when/|wrong. Where in the page of history shall 
Absalom sought his life. Though hindered | we find a finer example of a generous and 
by his infirmity and by the villainy of a ser- | unselfish heart? His own wrongs and griefs 
vant from sharing, as he wished to do, in the | are forgotten in gratitude for the king's 
king’s flight and fortunes, during the whole | happy return ; an event he hails with such 
timeof that monstrous rebellion Mephibosheth | exuberant joy that he “ takes joyfully the 
neglected all care of his person, and showed | spoiling of his goods,” and is content that 
every mark of excessive sorrow. Nor when | his ownrights and property should all be lost. 
David afterwards, lending a too credulous ear | “ Yea,” said he, speaking of the miscreant | 
to the tongue of a mendacious and dishonest | by whose misrepresentations he had been 
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wickedly defrauded, “ Yea, let him take all, | solemn covenant— Thou shalt not only 
forasmuch as my lord the king is come again | while yet I live,” said Jonathan, ‘show me 
in peace unto his own house !” | the kindness of the Lord that I die not; but 

The injustice which David, we may say | | also, thou shalt not cut off thy kindness ‘from 
unwittingly, inflicted on the son of Jonathan | my house for ever; no, not when the Lord 
is all the more to be regretted, when we | hath cut off the enemies of David, every one 
recall the tender relationships that existed | from the face of the earth?” And had not the 
between David and his father. Had not| memory of this bond probably cheered the 
Jonathan, to use his own tender and strong | last hours of Jonathan, as-he lay bleeding 
expression, loved David as_ his own | on the battle-field, and his last thoughts, 
soul? Had he not in defence of him| like those of a soldier who falls on some 
encountered and braved a father’s wrath? | distant shore, were turned to his home and 
Had not their friendship been ratified by a | the children that were to be cast orphans on 
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the world ? If there was a man on earth David 
was bound tenderly to foster, and at all hazards 
and sacrifices to protect, it was this cripple, 
the son of Jonathan—the only living repre- 
sentative and descendant of one, whose 
friendship for himself, unparalleled in story, 


is, next to the Saviour’s love for us, the | 
in Scrjpture—alto- | 


most touching thing 
gether worthy of this impassioned outburst, 
this wail of a breaking heart, “I am dis- 
tressed for thee, my brother Jonathan; very 


pleasant hast thou been unto me; thy love | 


to me was wonderful, passing the love of 
women.” 

We are happy to think that it was to a 
| large extent unwittingly, in ignorance of the 
true circumstances of the case, that David 
is chargeable with the injustice of withdraw- 
| ing from Mephibosheth the family property 
he had restored to him. The excuse we 
offer for him may, perhaps, to some extent 
be pleaded for us—for the long years during 
which the cripples of our own country 
were neglected and uncared for. As Paul 
says in excuse of himself, we “did it igno- 
rantly.” Still we shall not have recalled in 
vain this story of Jonathan’s son, if it awaken 
attention to the case of our own cripples ; and 
teach us, in respect of the neglect with which 
these poor sufferers have been long, and are 
still, treated, to turn our reproaches from 
David on ourselves. Considering that the 
| number of cripples in our country is not less 
than. 100,000, it is certainly scandalous, that 
London is the only city with Homes for 
Cripples ; nor more of these there than two, 
or at the most three. ‘‘ But what are they 
among so many ?” 

To that which receives girls we have already 
introduced ovr readers ; and we now proceed 
to introduce them—with a few observations, 
in the first place, on one opened for infants 
—to the Cripple Boys’ Home. 

The Infant Home, or Cripple Nursery, as 
it is called, is situated at 14, Old Quebec 
Street, Oxiord Street, Hyde Park. This is 
its head-quarters. There, according to the 
report of 1871, 30 little cripple creatures 
were housed. Through Lady Gainsborough’s 





Home, Copped Hall Green, Essex; and 
besides these, 12 more still, sent there for 
the benefit of the bracing air and sea-bath- 


have at Margate. Altogether there were 

56 infant cripples under the care of the 

| committee. Both boys and girls are re- 

| ceived into this establishment, which is pro- 

perly a nursery subsidiary to the Homes 
II. N.s. 








kindness 6 more were kept at her Invalid | 


ing, were in a branch of the institution they | 


for Boys and Girls. Sir Fowell Buxton and 
Mr. Hanbury form its gentleman’s committee, 
and its secretary is Miss Shand, 53, Queen’s 
Gardens, Hyde Park. 

On going to hear the Bishop of Peter- 
borough preach in Quebec Chapel on a Sun- 
day, we arrived before the doors were opened 
and sought refuge from the inclemency of the 
weather in one of the houses of the neigh- 
bourhood. It happened to be the Cripples’ 
Nursery. And what a collection of little 
sufferers was there, afflicted with all manner 
of deformities! One, more particular in his 
scrutiny than ourselves, found six of the 
children at dinner,—their table was only 2 feet 
in height,—and of these children three were 
possessed of only one leg each. Of the whole 


| 33 little cripples then in the house 8 had 


but one leg, and 9 were bedridden. 

These poor little creatures presented a 
very touching sight. As we have often ob- 
served in cases of spinal deformity, there 
were countenances there of much beauty and 
fine expression; and, though many had a 
delicate and pallid aspect, atl looked happy. 
Good food, kind nursing, and religious in- | 
fluences had wrought as great a change on 
them as time had on their place ; for where 
that blessed Home now stands stood some 
years ago the greatest curse of our towns 
and country—a publichouse, out of which 
drunkards reeled to stagger homeward, .a 
terror to their children; and where pale, 
emaciated, ragged creatures were wont to 
resort with bottles for a supply of gin to 
cruel and brutal parents. 

In this institution, which stands much in 


| need of the liberality of kind-hearted men and 


women, the tiny cripples receive the best in- 
struction. They are educated besides, so far 
as their abilities and years permit, in various 
departments of industry. But, as the com- | 
mittee say in their report, “ it is their first wish 
to have these dear children taught that their 
heavenly Father, who has seen fit to afflict 
them so severely, that few can ever hope to 
be completely restored to health, has pro- 
vided for them a better home above, where 
they may find rest and peace through the 
merits ot their blessed Saviour.” 

We now request our readers to accompany 
us to the 


CRIPPLE BOYS’ HOME. 

This is the complement to the Cripple 
Girls’ Home, to which indeed we may say 
one owes its existence; it being 
felt that there was no less need for that 
being done for cripple boys which had 
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| land, Dr. Stoughton, and many more well- 


| Square, for its honorary and indefatigable se- 


| or good of by-gone days. 
| lived close by this place, and the very ground 
| it occupies was Sir Isaac’s own property ; 








| which has in the list of its committee the 


| brageous branches this devout Christian-and 
| greatest of philosophers had probably often 
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been already done with such signal suc- 
cess for cripple girls. This institution, 


names of Lord Lawrence, Mr. Fuller Mait- 


known Christian philanthropists, and S. H. 
Bibby, Esq., 60, Green Street, Grosvenor 


cretary, stands in Wright’s Lane, High Street, 
Kensington. The ground it stands on, like 
many a spot in London and its neighbourhood, 
is interesting for its associations with the great 
Sir Isaac Newton 


and there is still standing there—the pride and 
ornament of its garden, andt an object we 
regarded with feelings akin to veneration—a 
great old mulberry-tree, beneath whose um- 


reclined ; working out in his mighty intellect 
those problems in science which have borne 
his name to the ends of the world, and 
earned for him and for his country the 
highest and most enduring fame. 

This tree, interesting from its associations 
with a man as remarkable for his humility as 
for his piety, and for his piety as for his 
talents, one day offered an unexpected proof 
of the animal vigour and agility the poor 
cripples acquire through the- good feeding 
and kindly treatment of this admirable in- 
stitution. On a summer day, when the 
old mulberry was in full foliage, the super- 
intendent was walking in the garden—as he 
supposed, all alone. Hesawno one. There 
was no person, man or boy, within sight; 
yet, to his great surprise, he heard boys talk- 
ing. Their merry voices seemed to be in the 
air ; and for a while he was quite at fault. He 
could not imagine, or divine whence the 
sounds came. At length, however, he traced 
them to the mulberry-tree ; and on drawing 
near it, what was his astonishment to see two 
of his boys perched up there like birds, and 
merry as they—one of these such a cripple 
that literally he had not a foot to stand on; 
both his feet and the lower part of his legs 
having been torn away by machinery. 

Nor was this feat of athletics—not easy to | 
explain, and still less easy to accomplish— | 
without its parallel among boys who, to ap- 
pearance, are as able to fly as to perform 





such exploits. Some short while before our | 
visit they had been taken, as a reward for | 
good behaviour, to see the wonders of the | 
Crystal Palace. Some on crutches, some | 
drawn in chairs, some stumping away on | 


one wooden leg, and some on two, they all | 
luxuriated in its beautiful gardens and gal- 
leries. But there were those these did 
not content. Fired by the ambition which | 
carried Dr. Chalmers, on every occasion | 
when he visited an English cathedral, to | 
the top of its highest tower, strange to say, 
some of these cripples were bent on climbing 
to the loftiest summit of the Palace ; and 
did it. 

3ut perhaps the most remarkable proof of 
the effect produced by good food and mental 
cultivation on those who, in most instances, | 
arrive at that Home dull, low-spirited, apa- | 
thetic, feck/ess both in mind and in body, | 
stood before us in a stone wall, to which 
our attention was directed. It was 1o feet in 
height, and armed atop with splinters of 
glass. 
of ground belonging to a railway, over which | 
some of the cripples, as they surveyed it from 
their windows—for “ stolen waters are sweet ” 
to them as to others—felt a strong desire to 
disport. It offered them a wider field than 
their own garden for cricket, and the other 
games in which, cripples though they be, 
they delight to engage. So, watching their 
opportunity, at this wall, with its 1o feet 
of height and formidable chevaux de frise, 
they set, wooden legs and crutches carrying 
the day. Over they went, and were found, to 
the amazement of the officers of the insti- 
tution, careering over this forbidden, and 








what to most boys would have proved in- | 
People may naturally | 
Yet | 
they have ‘a cricket club; and it would | 


accessible ground. 
ask, How can cripples play cricket? 


amaze and delight any one to see how, 
dwarfed and maimed as they are, they stand 
by the wickets; and pursuing the ball— 
some by help of one crutch, some of two, this 
one hopping on a wooden leg, that other 
dragging a paralysed limb behind him— 
they dash here and there, as keen at play as 
the best-built boys of any English school. 

As has been already hinted, the ample 
supply of nutritious food goes far to explain 
the animal energy and remarkable physical 
improvement of these cripples. J/?’s the mou 


that maks the cou, is a Scotch proverb which 


applies as well to other animals, rational or 
irrational, as to cows. According to the 
quantity of oats he gets, so is the strength 
and spirit of the horse ; and the key to what 
puzzles many, the vigour and energy with 


which, though lazy and nerveless at home, | 


a Highlander brought to the low country, or 
an Irishman transported to England, handles 
the spade is this—instead of inferior oatmeal 








Outside this wall lies a vacant piece | 
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new position the habits of his neighbours, 
fares daily now on a full supply of victuals, 
| good for making red blood, bone, and muscle. 
At first we did wonder at the energy and 
spirit of these lads, at the marked im- 
provement in their health, and the oc- 
| casional restoration of power to their 
| withered members, but our wonder ceased on 
entering the sa//e @ manger and tasting the 
| dinner they were about to sit down to. The 
soup would have satisfied an alderman, It 
was made of Australian preserved meat ; and 
| for the benefit of those not acquainted with 
its merits, we would recommend the use of 
this food, to a large extent, in hospitals, 
homes, ragged schools, and other such in- 
stitutions. It is both highly nutritious and 
comparatively cheap. Need we add that we 
have no shares in any Australian Meat Com- 
pany ? 

While on this subject we may venture to 
remark, that the children in some of the Eng- 
lish benevolent institutions appear to be fed 





way which might be employed in extending 
the benefits of the institution. 


to Scotch prejudice, from recommending that 
once a day the children should have a diet of 
good oatmeal porridge with milk—not the 
meagre, tasteless, watery gruel that passes 
for porridge in England; but such as may 
| be found in tables north the Border, and 
| imparts to the Scotch peasant the physical 
| Power described by Burns in this graphic 
picture— 





“ Put in his waly nieve a blade 
He’ll make it whistle, 
And legs, and arms, and heads he’ll sned 
Like taps o’ thristle.” 
To say nothing of experience, Liebig, the 
great chemist, and greatest authority on such 
| subjects, shows oatmeal to be almost as nu- 
tritious as the very best English beef; and 
that it contains a larger proportion than 
wheaten bread of the elements that go to form 
bone and muscle. This was proved by a course 
of experiments carried on for a series of years 
by Forbes, an eminent philosopher and the 
discoverer of the Glacier Theory, at that 


Edinburgh University, and afterwards Prin- 


twenty years or so, he measured the breadth 
and height, and also tested the strength both 
of the arms and loins of his students ; a very 
numerous class, consisting of different nation- 








and waxy potatoes, and too little of both, with | 
perhaps too much whiskey, he, acquiring in his | 
| of chest and shoulders, and strength both of || 


at a rate too costly ; money being wasted in this | 


Nor let us be | 
deterred, by the fear of its being set down | 


time Professor of Natural Philosophy in the | 
| ing, such as it was, resemble that of a crab. | 


cipal of the University of St. Andrews. For | Happily most of the boys are not very sensi- | 


alities drawn to Edinburgh by his fame. These 
were the results—in respect of height, breadth 


| the arms and loins, the bottom of the scale 
| was occupied by Belgians; above them, and 
but a little higher, stood the French; very 
much above them, stood the English; while 


Scotch, and the Scoto-Irish, from Ulster, who, | 
like the natives of Scotland, are fed in their | 
early years with at least one meal a day of | 


| the top of the scale was occupied by the | 


good milk and good porridge. Nations have 


sured the height, and the tape that went 
round the chest of these students, and the 
machine whereby Forbes tested the power 
of arms and loins, had none. So one 
might be pardoned, when reading these 
results, for remembering the retort made to 
Dr. Johnson’s sneer, when he defines oats in 
his dictionary as “ food for horses in England 
and men in Scotland,” this, namely, And 
| where will you find such horses as in Eng- 
land, or men as in Scotland ? These remarks, 
| for which we find high authority in Welling- 
ton’s celebrated saying that battles are won 
by the Commissariat, no doubt, touch only 
material matters ; but good food, comfortable 
clothing, and houses where the proprieties of 
life may be observed, are matters that affect 
too much the morale of a people to be over- 
looked by Christian philanthropists. 

In the Cripple Boys’ Home we found 40 
inmates; most of them cripples indeed, and 
presenting a remarkable variety of deformi- 
ties. One had legs, but had no use of them. 
Fixed to alow stool, when he is about to move 
out of his position, he takes his legsin his hands 
and crosses them so that they may be out of 
the way ; then throwing his body forward, he 
keeps himself from falling—which he would 
otherwise do—by means of two short crutches, 
using these in fact as a horse does his fore- 
legs. It was curious to see with what speed 
he got over the ground, and still more so to 
be told that no boy there is more active, or 
enters with more spirit into many of their 
games. Perhaps the most remarkable mal- 
formation was presented by a boy, whose 
thighs were so misplaced that, instead of 
being in the same line with the trunk, they 
projected out at his sides; forming a 
right angle with them, and making his walk- 





| tive ; but on the contrary occasionally make 
|a joke or anickname out of their peculiar 
deformities. This boy, however, was pain- 





| 


| fully sensible of his; though his mis-shapen | 











their prejudices; but the rod which mea- | 
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| that, when the others were engaged in play, 
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form lodged, we may observe, a jewel which | cripple who made the article, whatever that 


more than compensated for the uncouthness | 
and unsightliness of the casket. Singularly | 
thoughtful, and of deep though unostentatious | 
piety, it pleased and interested us to be told 


he would often be found engaged in prayer, 
or reading the Word of God, in some retired 
corner oi the building. A circumstance oc- 
curred in connection with this cripple which 
deserves to be mentioned, as reflecting great | 
credit on the training of the boys and the 
moral tone of the institution. A lady who 
takes a deep interest in its affairs offered a 
prize to the best behaved and most beloved 
of the cripples. ‘This was left to be settled 
by themselves ; and that no undue influences 
might come into play, the election was to be 
by ballot. The box was opened; and the 





| result of the scrutiny was as honourable +o 


| most nearly concerned. 


| without any reward from man, was in the habit 


the electors as to the elected—almost every 
slip of paper being inscribed with this cripple’s | 
name. 

As showing how successfully the kindest | 


| 


and best feelings of our nature are cultivated | remunerative industry. 


in these youths, another circumstance may be | 
mentioned. They entered into a plot, a 
secret conspiracy, which—though, it is said, 
nothing is a secret that is known to three 
persons—they kept so close that their 
superintendent remained in profound igno- 
rance of it till the train was ready to be fired. 
One day it exploded to his astonishment, 
but most of all to that of the parties 
A zealous City Mis- 
sionary, in addition to his regular labours and 


of coming once a week to tell these boys of 
Jesus, and address them on the great con- 
cerns of their souls and of eternity. A iady 
and gentleman also went there every Sunday 
evening for the same purpose. Nor do they 
appear, to use the words of Scripture, to have 
“run their horses on a rock and ploughed there 


| avith oxen.” Unprompted by any one outside 
| the institution and unknown to any official 


within it, these cripple boys met in secret 
conclave to consider whether, and how, they 


| should express their gratitude to such kind 


| and considerate friends. 





Poor as they seem, | 


and dependent on others as they really are, | 
| they have a little money at their command. 


That happens thus. Purchasers of the articles | 


manufactured there, interested in the insti- | 
tution and moved with pity for its inmates, | 


occasionally give a little more than the price 
of the article they purchase. For the 


encouragement of the boys, the rule of the 
house is, that this surplus belongs to the 


may be. Suppose, for example, that a lady 
or gentleman charged with a payment of 
nine and sixpence is pleased to give half-a- | 
sovereign, and seek no change, the sixpence 
does not go to the funds of the institution, | 
but to the credit of the youth whose work has | 
fallen into such kind and generous hands, 
These small gains are much valued by the | 
cripples; yet all the more to their honour 
each offered this his little hoard to express | 
his gratitude to these kind Christians. And 
thus the lady and gentleman were presented | 
with a copy of “ Keats’s Poems,” the mis- 
sionary with one of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s | 
Progress.” | 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness,” our Lord’s injunction, is of 


| universal application; and with an eye to 


that, this institution seeks first of all to train 
up every boy in the fear of God and knowledge 
of the Saviour. Beyond that, its object is not 
to support these cripples, but to teach them to ! 
support themselves by the arts of honest and 
Ten pounds a-year | 
has to be paid for each boy by the person, | 
or persons, through whose influence he is 
received into the institution ; and three years 
is the usual time during which they are 
allowed to remain within its walls. There a 
great variety of work is carried on, suited to 
the different capacities of the inmates ; as we 
saw, and as isset forth in a business-like style 
in their trade circular. Accustomed to as- | 
sociate trade circulars with large manufactur- | 
ing and mercantile houses, it rather at first | 
amused us, we must confess, to find such an | 
ambitious document issued by an institution 
where the meagre and mis-shapen objects 
around us seemed physically incapable of 
any useful work whatever. 
our minds before we had gone half-way 
through the home, and seen evidence in the 


But we changed | 


many beautiful, as well as useful fruits of their | 


skill and labour, that whatever deformity there 
might be in the workers, there was none in 
the work. We may remark here, that in the 
issue of a trade circular, many other bene- 
volent and industrial institutions would find 
it of advantage to “do likewise.” Such an 
advertisement is a good stroke of policy. 
It keeps the subject before a public, who 
are aft to forget old schemes in the multi- 
tude of new ones; and ‘it 
materially to that important end which the 
directors of the Home set forth in the words 
that form the heading of their circular—these, 
namely, “‘ The committee of the Home beg to 
request the attention of their friends to the 


contributes | 
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following list of charges for articles manu- | 
factured and work done there by the cripple | 


| boys. They would urge upon ‘their friends 
and the public the importance of keeping 
the boys well employed by orders given to 
the respective departments, as by this means 
they are instructed and encouraged to aid in 
their own maintenance.” 

To give our readers some idea of what 
may be made of poor and, as many would 
say, useless cripples, to what a happy and 
good account their life may be turned by 
such institutions as this, here is a brief 
account; drawn from their trade circular, of 
the articles they make, and of their various 
prices, These are set forth under different de- 
partments as follows :—I. Stamping depart- 
ment—crests, monograms, addresses, Xc., 
stamped and illuminated in gold, silver, 
and colours. II. Dye-sinking and engrav- 
ing. III. Stationery. IV. Tailor’s depart- 
ment—the articles of clothing ranging in 
prices from 6s. up to £4 4s. V. Carpentry 
department, presenting a large variety of 
objects, from knife-boxes at 2s. to French- 
polished wardrobes, valued at #7 10s. It is 
in short quite wonderful to see the work done 
by these cripples ; and when, from the scene 


sent, and where boys are seen learning trades 
by which, on their leaving this Home, they 
will become benefits, instead of burdens to so- 


| clety,we turn to the books of the institution, 


| it is very satisfactory to find at how small a | 


' cost to the funds of the Home this valuable 
| education is obtained. The value of the work 
| done for the house itself, and tlie produce of 


the sales, are together nearly equal to the 
whoie expenditure. This our readers can see 
for themselves in the following table :— 


TRADE ACCOUNT FOR 1870. 


























£ Ss. ‘the £ s. @. 
To wages of pape . ¢ « 30637 2 
| To materials ° 4 . 132 I 2 
_ 23018 4 
To wages of relief monger ‘ = QI 5 10 : 
To materials . ° . os a3 
173 7 98 
Towages oftailor . .« . « a Sw 
To materials ‘ e A ° . 78 3 6 
- 169 9 4 
79 15 4 
By proceeds of carpentering work sy -? 2 
By materials and work done for the 
Home . ° 7 ‘ 29 7 9 
194 14 II 
By proceeds of relief stamping, &c.. 162 0 8 
By stamping and ee for the 
Home ° < ° ° 2515 0 
‘ 187 15 8 
By tailoring . . - 120 6 9 
By materials - repairs for the 
“Home . ; 53 10 0 
oid 173 16 ¢ 
Balance tocashacccunt . . ae 2; 80 











How cheap is charity, some one has said. 
So it is when well and wisely applied ; as the 
Scotch version of the psalm has it :-— 


doth 
sider.’ 


* Blessed is he that zz sely 
The poor man’s case cot 


And this institution, among many competing 
claims, presents such an 


the generous support of a humane and Chris- 
tian public. Here, in ‘the space of three 
years, and at an annual expense of £23 
for each, forty boys, who would otherwise 
| have passed a miserable and dependent life 
—a burden to others, and in many in- 
| stances their life a burden to themselves— 
are housed, are clothed, are fed, are instructed 
in the ordinary branches of knowledge, and 
| while taught the way toa better world, are 
| trained to earn their honest bread in this. 
So far as, strictly speaking, their indus- 
trial education is concerned, the expense, as 
appears by the above table, is quite trifling. 
At the small cost of ros. annually, for a 
term of three years, the poor cripple, though 
he has not perhaps a foot to stand on, is, so 
to speak, set on his feet, and raised into a 
happy and useful member of society. 

With 1 i an, woman, 
and child—why are there not many such in- 





illustration of | 
that adage as may well recommend it to | 


stitutions throughout the country, where the | 


parochial authorities might send every cripple, 
| young enough, and not so deformed as to 
| be incapable of learning a trade? This 
| were both economy and mercy. Ourreligion, 
| if nothing else, forbids us following the Red 
| Indian’s practice—knocking deformed infants 
on the head. These cripples, if not taught 
|to support themselves, must be supported. 
|-Teach them to earn their own bread, and the 
| public would be relieved of heavy charges 
| that now only end with their life; and, 


- | better still, many an unhappy object would 


be relieved of that sense of dependence 
and all those other evils that crush his 
spirit, and sour his temper, and cast a 
dark shadow over his whole existence. “ We 
then that are strong,’ says the Apostle, 


di ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 


j and ”— words that 


|} in 


not to please ourselves 


| ‘% ee <p . . . 
| institutions as form the subject of this and a 
| preceding article. Give him fair play, pity, 
| nor 
| 

ten ; 


” stand humbly before him, as be- 


| holding in his deformity a picture of those | 


hearts of ours which sin~ has still more 
deformed ; be just to him as to one who 
| suffers for no fault of his own, and holds in 











their most literal sense may be re- | 


“persecute him whom God has smit- | 
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| that rude and uncouth casket a soul of infi- 


nite value, of immortal essence, purchased by 
the blood of Jesus, and destined to survive 
the stroke that turns the proudest beauty 
and fairest form into a heap of dust; and 
what may the despised cripple not become ? 

Cripples are found in the roll of the greatest 
or best men the world has seen. Atsop was 
deformed ; so in a way was Socrates ; so was 
Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander the 
Great, and himself the greater of the two; 
so was Frangois-Henri de Montmorency, one 
of the greatest generals of his ages—his- 
torians telling us that his stature was ‘dimi- 
nutive, his features harsh, and his person 
deformed; so was Byron; so was Walter 
Scott; and so was probably a greater and 





| better man than any of them, the great Apos- 
| tle of the Gentiles. 


It will gratify our Christian readers to 


- 








know that the religious interests of these 
poor cripples are assiduously and devoutly 
cared for. 


In all these homes they are | 


taught that salvation, through the blood of | 


a crucified Redeemer and the work of the 
Holy Spirit, is the one thing needful. 
Nor have they been taught this in vain, 
Not a few who, but for these Homes, had 
been left to grovel through life in a condition 
of hardship, misery, and neglect, degrading 
alike to body and soul, have found their 
“‘ walls salvation and their gates peace.” 
They have entered them to find Jesus there ; 
and some, praising God with dying lips, have 
already left them for that better home, of which 
one, when she had taken a parting look of her 
poor, distorted, emaciated body, said, as she 
raised her eyes to heaven, “‘THERE ARE NO 
CRIPPLES THERE !” 
THOMAS GUTHRIE. 





ECHO. 


WANDER’D through the forest’s gloom, 
When Autumn winds were drear, 
The glories of its summer-bloom 
Lay round me dank and sear : 
And oh is this man’s fate, I cried, 
From all that’s bright to sever ? 
And a far-distant voice replied, 
And answer’d—Ever !—ever ! 


I stood upon the sounding shore, 
Beneath me in the bay, 

To ride the booming waves no more, 
A hopeless shipwreck lay : 

And oh are these the ends, I cried, 
Of hope and high endeavour ? 

And a far-distant voice replied, 
And answer’d—Ever !—ever! 





I sought the woods again, when Spring 
Called forth my love and me, 

And I was glad, and everything 
Was glad as glad could be : 

And oh can Love e’er fail, I cried, 
Life’s load to lighten ever ? 

And a far-distant voice replied, 
And answer’d—Never !—never ! 


We wander’d by the glassy tide, 
Our happy hearts at ease, 
A gallant ship in all its pride 
Swept past us in the breeze: 
And oh shall man despair, I cried, 
Shall sorrow sadden ever ? 
And a far-distant voice replied, 
While some one whisper’d by my side, 
And answer’d—Never !—never ! 
JOHN MONSELL, 





OUR DISTRICT. 


By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


RIENDS of ours of a theorizing turn of 

mind sometimes ask us why waterside 
districts—meaning the below-bridge waterside 
districts of the ‘Thames—should be what 
they are—should be so rough and dirty, and 
of such evil repute. The questioners fancy 
that with a tithe of our practical experience 
we ought to be able to account for the 
characteristics of such districts upon some 
grand general principle. But to our thinking, 
the characteristics of such districts are to be 
accounted for on simple grounds. All sorts 
of noisy and noisome trades are carried on 





along the river-banks, and this and the 
knowledge that large numbers of the rough 
labourers engaged in such works must reside 
in the neighbourhood, make a waterside dis- 
trict a very undesirable place of residence. 
Being a waterside district, it “lies handy” 
for the “‘chance ” labourers and lumpers who 
hang about docks and wharves on the chance 
of picking up a day’s, or it may be an hour’s, 
work ; and who, living from hand to mouth, 


| 


are constantly hovering betwéen the pauper | 
and criminal classes, and but too frequently | 


being engulfed in one or other of them. 
Then, as sailors and other sea-going folks 
frequent it, the crimps, and hosts of other 
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| happened one morning to be passing a row 
| of cottages, the back-yards of which went 
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harpies, who prey upon “ poor Jack,” take up | 
their abodes in it, and publichouses, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, abound in it. 

These, speaking broadly, are the class of | 
inhabitants who go to make up the popula- 
tion of a waterside district. They are | 
“a rough lot,” and no small per centage 
of them would come under the head of | 
having no visible means of support. The 
quarter they inhabit is avoided by others, 
and ranks as “queer” and dangerous. Yet 
there are characters among waterside inhabit- 
ants, that are well worthy of being known. 
Our own especial district, representative in 
most other respects, is representative in this 
respect also. 





I.—CAPTAIN RUST. 


At the time we made his acquaintance, | 
** Captain Rust ” was a ’long-shore ranger, | 
and as such was much better known than | 
respected—not without good cause. We) 
first heard of him in connection with the un- | 
lawful disappearance of some chickens. We | 


down to the river-bank ; and, seeing a crowd 
round the door of one of them, we asked a/| 
person who had come from the spot what 
was the cause of the commotion. 

“ Well, it ain’t anything very dreadful,” an- 
swered the man; “it’s Jim Burgess a-swearing 
vengance agen everybody, because some one 
has been and collar’d a couple of his chickens. 
He thinks it’s some of the neighbours, and 


| he’s a letten’ out strong in hopes as the party | 


may get raw, and put their head in the 
cap.” 

We knew Burgess in a general way, and 
observed :— 

“We should hardly have thought any one 
in the Row would have been so unneigh- 
bourly as to rob him.” 

“Well, for my part, I don’t think any of 
’em has,” said the man; “ but ¢ they have, 


| there’s nothing he can say as is too hard for | 


*em—he’s a quiet cove, and one as wouldn’t 
touch so much as a pin-head that wasn’t his 
own.” 

Coming up to Burgess’s house, we heard 
him fiercely exclaiming— 

“If I on’y knowd for certain who it was, | 
I'd twist their necks for ’em, as I suppose | 
they’ve atwisted the chickenses ; I would as 
sure as my name’s what it is; which I’ve 
lived hereabout all my life, and in this ’ere 
very house ’goin’ on of twelve years, and I’m | 
well beknown, and my character will bear 
looking into. If they’d been common barn- | 


door birds, I wouldn’t have cared; but they 
weren’t, they were fancy ’un’s as I bred my- 
self: and now to think as they’ve been took 
for the pot, as of course they ’ave been—it 
makes my blood boil, it do, to think of it; if 
I could on’y lay hands on them as done it, 
wouldn’t I be level with them, that’s all!” 

For a moment he paused to recover breath, 
and then, striking his fist on the door jamb, 
he concluded :— 

“Look here! I’m a poor fellow, and the 
loss of two such chickenses as them has made 
me a good five shillings poorer; but blest 
if I won’t give another five to any one as ll 
tell me who done it—not to law ’em, or any- 


| thing of that sort ; on’y to have the satisfac- 


tion of taking it out of their thieven’ hides.” 

At this point a woman, who, to judge from 
the basket over her arm, and the house door- 
key carried loosely in her hand, had been out 
marketing, came along the Row, and on reach- 
ing the verge of the crowd asked— 

“ What’s up?” 

**Some one has stole two of Jim’s best 
chickens,” answered a dozen voices. 

“ Ah, I shouldn’t wonder,” she said coolly ; 


|  T was expecting to hear of something bein’ 


a missing—I saw Captain Rust prowling 
about outside the back-doors when I was a 
getting up this morning, and I thought to my- 
self at the time, ‘ Well, some one will suffer 
for 1.” 

On hearing this there was a general ex- 
clamation of “ O-o-0!” uttered in a tone that 
made it mean that there was no further occa- 
sion to ask to whom the disappearance of the 
fowls was attributable. This also seemed to 


be Burgess’s opinion, for, looking greatly dis- 


| concerted, and muttering something about 


giving Mr. Rust a dustin’ the first time he 
dropped on him, he hastily retreated indoors, 
and the crowd dispersed. 

One of them was a shrewd, good-humoured 
tinker, with whom we had a nodding acquaint- 
ance, and following him up, we asked :— 

“Who is Captain Rust ?” 

“What, don’t you know Rust!” he ex- 
claimed, in astonishment. ‘But, there, of 


| course you don’t,” he went on, smiling, “or you 


wouldn’t have asked, on’y I'd have thought 
as how no one could have been about here, if it 
was on’y for a week, without hearing about 
the gallant Rust.” 

** Well, but who is he?” we asked again. 

“Well, as to who he is,’ answered the 
tinker sententiously, “I can’t tell’ee; as 
likely as not he couldn’t tell’ee himself. As 
to what he is, why he ain’t anything in par- 
ticular; he’s on the loose. You see he’s the 
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sort of gentleman for fowls to roost high from, 
and he ain’t partic’lar to trifles in other ways. 
All the same, he’s not what you may call an 
altogether bad sort of warment. At least not 
yet, though I suppose he will be all in good 
time, or as I should say, all in dad time. 
The law is sure to have him sooner or later ; 
and, when he’s been jailed two or three times, 
or done a turn of penal, he'll come out a 
finished blade and a keen ’un. When Rust 
has once got the jail polish, it'll be ‘ware 
hawk’ between him and them as has got 
anything to lose.” 

* But why do they call him Captain Rust ?” 
we persisted, as our discursive acquaintance 
came to a pause. 

“Why, because he’s a ruster. Leastwise, 
he sets up as rusting bein’ his reg’lar game, 
and I suppose it is to a certain extent ; but 
he ain’t partic’lar in sticking to one line ;— 
bits of sails, or rope, timber, or any such live 
stock as pigeons, fowls, or rabbits, anything 
in fact as aint too hot, or too heavy, or too 
well watched—it’s all the same to him, all’s 
fish that comes to his net.” 

** Still you haven’t told us what rusting is,” 
we said. 

“Beg yer pardon, no more I ain’t,” answered 
the tinker good .humouredly; “well, it is 
pickin’ up old iron ‘long shore—they call it 
rust, because it mostly is rusty, I suppose.” 

“But the river is not generally supposed 
to wash iron to bank,” we said, smiling. 

“ Well, no,” retorted our companion, smil- 
ing in turn, “but there are shipbuildin’ yards 
and engine factories, and places of that kind 
on the banks, and there is generally a bit of 
rust to be picked up. The captain’s reg’lar 
‘lurk’ is among the yards down the river, 
and bein’ pretty well known, and—though 
you mightn’t have thought it—pretty well 
liked, by the men in the yards, he often gets 
extra bits of old iron chucked out to him.” 

“And he turns the rust into money,” we 
said. 

“Yes, in course he sells it, and his other 
pickin’s, every evening.” 

We had now reached the point where our 
roads separated, and, my curiosity having 
been satisfied, the tinker and I parted. 

For some months after this, it was not our 
hap either to come into contact with Captain 
Rust, or to hear anything further of him. 
We had almost forgotten that there was such 
a person, when his name again cropped up in 
connection with a matter in which we were 
personally interested. 

We had been assisting to establish a 
Ragged School in a part of our district 





standing sorely in need of such an institu- 
tion, and just as the school was about to be 
opened, we, in common with our fellow- 
workers, were portentously informed by some 
of the inhabitants who had taken a friendly 
interest in our labours, that we might look 
out for squalls ; that the redoubtable Captain 
Rust had taken up his parable against the 
school, and avowed his intention of “ making 
it hot” for all concerned in the affair. 
Whether or not Captain Rust was at the 
bottom of it, certain it is that the night 
school on its opening had an evil time of it. 
Bands of young roughs besieged it. The 
younger scholars were pelted and hooted at 
as they went in andout. A constant whoop- 
ing and howling was kept up, the doors were 
battered till at times they seemed about to 
give way, and occasionally windows were 
broken, At such times as we could get a 
policeman actually upon the spot, there was 
a lull in the storm; but as an officer could 


not be told off every night for that especial | 
duty, the teachers had to depend chiefly upon | 


their own efforts, which were of but little 
avail against the perseverance and adroitness 
of the assailants. One night when we were 
taking a class the annoyance had been parti- 
cularly great ; and, on the close of the school, 
we were leaving in anything but an amiable 
frame of mind, when one of the pupils 
who had left a° few minutes previously, came 
running up to us breathlessly exclaiming— 

“ They’ve got him, sir, they’ve cotch’d him, 


old Ben Tyler has,—and ain’t he just a servin’ 


on him out, sir, that’s all!” 

As he spoke he pointed to a group a little 
way down the street, and walking up to it we 
found in the midst a boy tied up to the wall 
by the thumbs in such a manner that the tips 
of his toes barely touched the ground ; while, 
standing beside him, flourishing a stout rope’s- 
end was Ben Tyler, an old navy pensioner, 
who added to his scanty pension by fish- 
hawking. 


“ Punishment parade, you see, yer honour,” 


said Ben, touching his hat, as we came up and 
evidently expecting our approval. 

“He’s got to have ten minutes more of 
this, and I’ve give him a round and sound 
dozen with Timothy Tickle-Toby here ”—he 
went on brandishing the rope’s-end as he 
spoke—“ and though—as is only fair to say— 
he’s game to the backbone, and wouldn’t 
give mouth, I’ll pound it that.every stroke 
went home, and won’t want no rubbin’ in. 
If he ever comes here agen after this, he 
must have a strong stomach, though it shan’t 
be stronger than my arm ; I'll double the dose 
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| every time I ketch him, and I'll warrant to 

| tire him of being licked, before I tire of lick- | 
|ing of him. TI’ll make him remember coming | 
clouting of orderly children, and a disturbing | 
schools as his betters has started.” 
|| The culprit was a boy of apparently nine | 
|| or ten years of age. We had often seen him | 
| about the streets and about the river-bank, | 
| and, without knowing who he was, or ever | 
| having spoken to him, we had come to enter- 
tain a liking for him. He was a thorough 

| “city arab,” and the leader of a band of street | 
| boys who were generally engaged in mischief ; | 
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|ing gait that spoke him full of spirits. 





and sometimes perhaps in something worse. 
Still, to our eyes there had seemed a some- 
thing lovable about him. He was a well- | 
grown, fine-limbed boy, with a jaunty, rollick- 
He 
had a fair, chubby, smiling face, bright blue 
eyes, and crisply curling brown hair ; and, well 
washed and dressed, would have been pro- 
nounced a handsome boy anywhere. | 
Though he now kept his teeth firmly 
clenched, and tried to appear carelessly 
defiant, it was evident that hesuffered severely. | 
Seeing this we said to old Tyler— 
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“Well, perhaps, it’s only from thoughtless- 
ness that he has annoyed us, and, at any 
rate, he has been sufficiently punished, and 
you had better let him down now.” 

“‘Beggin’ pardon, yer honour, I don’t 
think I had,” answered Tyler ; “‘it’s not often 
you can catch a customer of his stamp, and 
when you do you should stick to’em. I’ve 
been arter him for some time, but he has 
always managed to run the blockade up till 
now. To-night, howm-sum-ever, I captur’d 
him fair, and me and some of them round 
as have boys at the school court-martialed 
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him, and the sentence was a dozen with the 
rope and a quarter of an hour’s stringing up. 
The dozen he has had,” he concluded, pulling 
out a large old-fashioned watch as he spoke, 
“but there’s eight minutes of the time to run.” 

“Oh, but you must let us beg him off 
that,” we said; “he will promise us not to 
disturb the school again, I know—won’t you 
now ?” 

We paused for an answer, but he would 
make none, and Tyler exclaimed,— 

“There, you see the sort he is! Let him 
go, eh? Give him another dozen more like.” 
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“Well, it seems he is a stubborn boy,” 
we said ; “still we cannot stand by and see 
him tormented ;” and without further parley 
we cut the string. We had laid hold of his 
collar intending to administer a few words of 
admonition ere letting him go; but before 
we could speak he had deftly twisted himself 
loose and dashed away. 

“You'd a better let him had the dose 
out, sir,” said Tyler, somewhat sulkily; “I 
wouldn’t go to be cruel to any youngster, but 
with such as Captain Rust you must be hard 
if you mean to do any good with ’em.” 

“Captain Rust !” we exclaimed, “do you 
mean to say that was Captain Rust ?” 

““Why, yes,” said the pensioner; “ who 
did you think it was? There ain’t another 
Captain Rust, I expects ; or, if there is, that 
’un’s the original character; and a beauty 
he is, without paint.” 

We didn’t know exactly why, wesaid, but 
we had been under the impression that the 
notorious captain was at least a young man. 

“Well, anybody as only heer’d of his 
precious performances might easily think 
that,” said Tyler; “there ain’t many young 


men as would come up to him, for a more. 


owdacious young willain was never born to 
be hanged.” 

“Oh! come, Ben, we mustn’t be too hard 
on him,” put in a costermonger, who, as we 
afterwards understood, had been one of the 
court martial, “he ain’t had much chance of 
being anythink but what he is; he’s had to 
scratch for himself since ever he could walk 
almost, and a pretty hard scratch he’s had of 
it, for all as plucky and sharp as heis. When 
you come to think of what a job thousands 
of us men have to knock out a bare livin’ 
for ourselves, you may guess how hard it is 
for a child, with, as you may say, not a soul 
to care for him, and all the world agen 
him.” 

There was a murmur of “ Hear, hear,” and 
then the “ coster” resumed— 

“TI don’t say but what he’s a bad young 
rip, and a going on in a way as is sure to 
bring him into trouble in the long-run ; but, 
at the same time, if he has his bad points he 
has his good ’uns too. Badly off as he is, 
there’s others like him, but as hasn’t his 
pluck in ’em, as is wuss off still ; and I know 
as a fact that he always shares his crust with 
them even at times when all of it wouldn’t 
be enough for hisself. And a chap of his 
years as'll do that,” he concluded, laying his 
hand on the pensioner’s shoulder, “ isn’t 
altogether a bad ’un; is he now, Ben?” 

“Well, no,” answered Ben, whose passing 





ill-humour had by this time vanished, “I 
quite believe the young rapscallion is a good- 
hearted ’un at bottom; all the same, you 
know, he did lead the attack agen the school, 
and deserved a bit of correction, and a rope’s- 
end breaks no bones. What I give him will 
do him no harm.” 

Ben spoke a¢ us, and we answered, that 
we hoped the correction would do the cap- 
tain good—sufficient good to keep him away 
from the school. To this we added an apo- 
logy for having interfered to prevent the full 
carrying out of the sentence of the court 
martial; and, then, bidding good night to 
the members of the court and the spectators 
generally, we went on our way. The feeling 
of astonishment we had experienced on dis- 
covering that Captain Rust was so young a 
boy was still uppermost in our mind. 

The following morning we were going along 
a street from»which side‘streets branched on 
either side, when we became conscious that 
we were being dogged. We could hear a 
pattering of bare feet behind us ; but when- 
ever there was.any indication of stopping or 
turning on our part, we could tell by the 
sound that the person following us rushed 
down the nearest side street. At length, 
feeling more irritated than alarmed, we deter- 
mined to ascertain by whom we were being 
followed ; and, striding hastily back to the 
top of a narrow street, whom should we be- 
hold but Captain Rust, trying to so flatten 
himself into a doorway as to be screened from 
sight. He now darted out, but, having re- 
treated well out of reach, he came to a stand- 
still as if undecided what to do, Presently 
he began to come cautiously forward, and, 
on getting within earshot, opened parley :— 

“May I speak to you, guv sir?” he 
called out stammeringly. 

“ Of course he could,” we answered. 

“ And you won’t go a collarin’ of me, or a 
giving me into charge for making a row at 
the school?” 

“ No, we would do nothing against him for 
what was past,” we answered. 

“Honour bright?” he questioned dubiously. 

“* Honour bright,” we answered, and then 
he came confidently up to us. 

“‘ And now what do you want to say ?” we 
asked. 

“ Well, you see,” he began slowly and with 
a rather puzzled air, “ it ain’t esackly as I’ve 
got anythink to tell you like; on’y I see you 
goen along, and I thinks to myself, I ought to 
say ‘Thank you,’ to him, and I was a comin’ 
right up, when I thinks as well, perhaps he’ll 
lumber me, and that was what put me fol- 
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loren you up in sich an in-and-out style—so 
thank you, sir.” 

“You mean for cutting you loose last 
night?” we said. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered. “I wouldn’t 
knuckle down to old Ben and that lot ; but 
it did hurt me orfle, and wasn’t I glad to 
| get away! and I'll never get on with any 
| games at the school again,—I wouldn’t be 
such a bad’un as that ’ud come to, arter you 
cutting of me down ; and if any of the rest on 


me for it.” 

“We should like you to come to school as 
a scholar,” we said, “only in the evening ; 
now, will you come?” 





at length he said :— 

“T can’t, sir; I scrats for myself, and I’m 
on lays as takes me pretty well all my time.” 

We felt drawn towards the sturdy little 
fellow, and, seeing some of his arab com- 
panions approaching, and desiring to have a 
little quiet talk with him, we asked :— 

“Have you had. any breakfast this morn- 
ing?” 

“No,” he answered, in a tone of indiffer- 
ence. 

“* Well, will you come and have some with 
| us?” 

“Where ?” he asked, with quick suspicion. 

“Oh, only round at B 
naming a coffee-house, just outside a neigh- 
bouring shipyard’s gates. 

“ But I didn’t speak to you to get you to 
stand anythink,” said the captain sturdily. 

** Of course not,” we said ; no such idea had 
ever entered our mind, we just wanted him 
to come and have a cup of coffee, because it 
would be easier to talk over that than stand- 
ing there in the street. 

His mind set at ease upon this point, 
the captain accompanied us with cheerful 
alacrity, and a few minutes later was seated 
at a breakfast, which, though plain, we took 
care was substantial and plentiful. 
at a cup of coffee, and appearing to be absorb- 
ingly interested in a week-old paper, we let 
the captain finish his meal without interrupt- 
ing him by talk, or embarrassing him by any 
notice ; and a very hearty meal he made. 

He was the first to break silence. Twitch- 
ing us by the sleeve, he whispered— 

‘Does yer have to pay for the lot?” 
| A giance at the table showed us the 
| captain’s drift, and we briefly answered— 
| o* Fen? 

“ Well, that’un,” he whispered, indicating a 








— of bread and butter still left upon the 


‘em gets a molestin’ of you it'll be them and | 


He paused in evident embarrassment, but | 


s,” we said, | 


Sipping | 


plate, “is one too many for me now—can I 
plant it?” 

We nodded assent, and the next instant he 
had stowed it away in the pocket of his 
ragged jacket, and then with a sigh of pleasure 
he exclaimed— 

“*Wouldn’t it be jolly to have a blow-out 
like this every day! But there,” he added 
ina slightly disappointed tone, “you does 
| have as much as you likes every day.” 

“And don’t you?” we asked by way of 
drawing him out. 

“Why, no!” he said, “plenty o’ days I 
don’t. 
nows and thens there’s days when I don’t get 
| any at all. Not as I’m grumbling or car- 
neying, mind you. For one thing,” he went 
on with the precocious manliness and self- 
reliance of air and tone characteristic of street 
children who “ scratch for themselves,” “ you 
see it takes a goodish bit 40 be enough for 





me. 
rare and peckish, and where there’s plenty to 





I don’t more days than I do, and | 


Knockin’ about long shore makes yer | 


| perform on, and I’m free to eat till further | 
orders, I can put a lot out o’ sight for my | 


share. 


Getting yer grub’s an in-and-out | 


bisness with the likes o’ me; but, taking it | 


through and through, I come off pretty 
well,—some days I has as much as ever 
| I can tuck into me, and most days I gets a 
bit.” 
“Well, captain,” we began, adding in a 
| laughing, apologetical way, “‘ we must call you 
| Captain Rust, you know, as we don’t know 
your proper name.” 

“Which everybody does call me Captain 





| you want to know my proper name it’s Bill 
| White.” 
“Well, then, Bill,” we said, “about your 
| coming to the school, you may take our word 
| as a friend that it would be the best thing you 
could do for yourself; a boy or man that 
| can’t read or write has very little chance of 
| getting on in the world nowadays. Come, 
now,” we urged, on seeing that he remained 
silent, “there is nothing to pay, and it’s only 
at night, you know, you could manage that ; 
you can’t rust in the dark.” 

“ But it ain’t dark till late now,” he said ; 
“all the same I don’t rust at night, but now 
s it’s the summer I’m on another lay as I do 
o arter at night.” 

“ What lay is it?” we asked. 
“‘ Chuck - out - yer - mouldy-coppers, you 
know,” he answered. 

Our looks intimated that we did zo¢ know, 
| for he went on in an explanatory tone— 
|“ Mud-larkin’ and cart-wheelin’. I meets 
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Rust, and I don’t mind,” he put in; “ on’y if | 
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the wans coming back from the bean-feasts 
and the like, and turns cart wheels along the 
road beside ’em, and sings out to those on 
’em, ‘ Chuck-out-yer-mouldy-coppers,’ and 
there’s mostly some good-natured uns among 
‘em. Then other times I works up ’long shore 
to the Trafalgar, where the swells as come 
down to the whitebait feeds are out in the what- 
do-calls—in front of the winders, you know, 
and I does a bit of tumblin’ afore ’em, and then 
sings for them to chuck out their coppers.” 

“ And do they?” we asked, as at this point 
he came to a full stop. 

“Well, on’y sometimes,” he answered. 
“You see,” he went on, with a philosophiz- 
ing air, “them as comes to the Trafalgar is 
mostly toppin’ swells, and there’s a difference 
*tween them and bean-feasters. The feasters 
is mostly workin’ people just out for their 
day’s holiday, as they’ve perhaps been a 
saving up for ever-so long, and they’re ‘that 


pleased at being out, that they ain’t pertic’lar | 


to a copper or two, and don’t mind doin’ a bit 
of chaff with you; and sometimes, if they’ve 
been taking their own grub with ’em, they'll 
chuck you a paper of sandwiches or summat 
o’ that sort, as well as the coppers. But it 
ain’t that way with the swells. They’re used 
to doin’ the grand, and bein’ out for the 
day ain’t such a pertic’lar treat for ’em as to 
put ’em in extra good humour, and then be- 
sides it’s stand orf when it comes to swells. 
The police has orders to drive the mud-larkers 
off the bank before the Trafalgar ; but, bless 
you, sir,” he concluded with a laugh, “ that’s 
jest what gives us the pull.” 

“In what way ?” we asked. 

“ Well, for all the police is put on to us for 
sake of the swells, there’s nothink pleases 
most of ’em better than to see a policeman 
taken orf, and that’s just how a mud-lark can 
do—if he’s got any game in him. He ain’t 
got no shoes or stockings on, and no clothes 
as he’s afeard o’ spilin’, and the bobby as ; 
so if it comes to a close shave you can allays 
dodge him by runnin’ into the water a bit, 
and if, instead of lettin’ him drive you away, 
you dodge him round about under the winders 
till he’s tired, or goes off in the ‘ huff’ at being 
laughed at, the swells is sure to chuck you 
coppers then, and sometimes a bit o’ silver.” 

“That may be all very fine now, Bill,” we 
said when he had finished ; “but you should 
remember that, after a while, you'll be getting 
too big for those sort of games, and if you 
are not a little bit of a scholar, you won’t 
have much chance of making a man of your- 
self. You had better give up the mouldy- 
copper lay, and attend the night-school.” 


| 


|. “I must knock out a living how I can,” 
he muttered. 
“Have you no one to help you?” we 
asked; “no parents, no father or mother?” 
| “TJ aint got no mother,” he answered, and 
| his voice grew low and trembling, and a look 
of sadness came over his face. “It ’ud be 
different with me if I had. I dessay I should 
’a been at school afore now if she’d ’a been 
left ; she stuck to me through thick and thin. 
I only wish I did have her now. But I 
dunno neither,” he added quickly, “she had 
an orful time of it, and a good deal through 
a takin’ of my part. He used to wollup us 
dreadful, particlaly poor mother; he killed 
her orf by inches.” 
“Your father you mean ?” we said. 
“IT does, and no one else,” he said, his 
eyes flashing angrily. 
| * And is he dead, too?” we asked. 
“No; wuss luck,” he answered promptly. 





| He worn’t content with kicking me out, if 





“T’d ’a been a lot better off if he had been. | 


| ever he thought I had a few ha’pence he’d | 


| come arter me and shake ’um out o’ me, and 
| gie me a hidin’ if I said anything agen it. 
| Howsumever,” he went on, his face brightening 
| ? ? fo) 


again as he spoke, “ he’s pretty nigh as good | 
|as dead to me; he’s doen time—ten years’ | 


| penal, and he had a back scratchin’ into the 
| bargain. A woman as know’d my mother 

read it all out of a noosepaper to me, and 
| didn’t I larf when it said how he ’owled when 
| they were givin’ him the cat. I know’d he 
'was chicken-arted. Though he used .to 
| knock us about so, I’ve heard men put him 
| down like old boots, and he hadn’t a word 
| to say for hisself. Agen he’s out next time, 
| I’ll be man enough for him myself, an’ if he 
| comes near me then I'll smash like that,” 
| and he brought his fist down fiercely on the 
| coffee-room table. 

“Oh, come, Bill,” we said, laying a hand 
upon his shoulder, “ you must not have such 
thoughts as that, they are wicked.” 

“You may think so,” he answered some- 
what doggedly ; “ but you don’t know how I’ve 
been knocked about; and mother, poor 
mother !—” he added, his voice dropping to a 
murmur. 

“* But there !” he resumed, suddenly, as if 
wishing to shake off some train of thought, 
“T must be goin’.” 

“You have given us no answer about the 
school, though,” we said, as he rose to his feet. 

“T told you the lay I was on,” he answered. 

“Well, but if we can find you something 
to do in the day-time to make up for that lay, 
will you come to school then ?” 
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He paused for a few seconds, debating 
the matter in his mind, and our impression 
was, that the thought of the “ chaff” to which 
he would be subjected by his associates if he 
accepted our offer, decided him against it. 

“T wouldn’ like to say anythink to you, 
sir, that I mightn’t stick to,” he answered at 
length, “and so I’d rather not promise; 
leastwise not now, perhaps I’ll come in the 
winter.” 

This was the utmost we could get out of 
him, and we tried to make the most of it. 

“ Well, then, we shall expect to see you at 
school in the winter,” we said, as he was 
leaving us. 

“TI on’y said perhaps, you know,” he 
answered. 

“Oh yes,” we said; “we wouldn’t try to 
trap him, still we would like him to come, 
and we would look him up again in the 
winter to speak to him about it. Was he 
agreeable ?” 

“‘ Yes, sir,” he answered; “and thank you 
for the breakfast, and you'll see there won’t 
be no more goings on up at the school.” 


Though we had failed in our chief object | 


of it, our interview with Captain Rust had 
increased our liking for him ; our desire to 
snatch him if we could from the life of crimi- 
nality and misery towards which he was but 
too probably gravitating; to which, if they 
live to become men, most of the children— 


| and their number is legion—who are kicked 








out in the world to “ scratch for themselves,” 
ultimately do come. He was a sturdy, fear- 
less, self-reliant little fellow, with the seeds 
of much that was good in him; a boy that, 
under favourable circumstances, would, in all 
probability, make a bright man, and a useful 
member of society. But he was not under 
favourable circumstances ; he was under very 
unfavourable circumstances, was in a way to 
become an enemy to society—one of the 
“ dangerous” classes. 

Something like these were the thoughts 
that flitted through our mind as the captain 
walked away; his usual elastic jaunty gait, 
and free-and-easy bearing, coming back to 
him when he had gone a few paces. 

His promise that there should be no more 
disturbances at the school was faithfully kept, 
and that, as we were told, at the cost. of 
several fights with some of those who were 
desirous of continuing the sport, as they 
considered it. At the same tik:.} however, 
the captain very characteristically began—as 
our informant upon this point put it—to make 
poor old Ben Tyler’s life a burden to him. 
Occasionally, when moving about our district, 
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we caught 


sight of the boy, but only at a | 


distance ; and we had an idea that he de- | 


signedly kept out of our reach in order to 
avoid being pressed upon the subject of the 
school. As most of the younger boys who 
attended the night classes were in the habit 
of going into the country with their parents 
harvesting and hopping, it was, on that and 
other grounds, decided to discontinue the 
evening classes at the school from the begin- 
ning of August till the middle of October. 

When they were resumed we were away 
from the district on leave of absence, and 
did not return till November, when, however, 
we immediately bethought us of Captain 
Rust. We began to look out for him when 
taking our walks abroad, but having at the 
end of a week seen nothing of him, we began 
to make inquiries as to where we would be 
likely to “drop on him.” 

Well, they couldn’t exactly tell us, was the 
answer given by those to whom we put the 
question. Somewhere about his old “lurk,” 
they should think ; but he hadn't shown up 
much lately, and seemed to be dreadfully 
down on his luck. At length, we fell in with 
an old man, the keeper of a moored barge, 
which served as landing stage for a water- 
man’s ferry, who was a little more definite. 

“T see him a few days back,” he said, 
“and precious ill he was too, poor little feller, 
with his head in a sling, and looking like a 
walking skeleton a’most.” 

“ With his head in a sling!” we echoed. 

“Well, bandaged up. He got his cheek 
badly gashed awhile ago, and with no one to 
see to him it went bad, and some good- 
natured soul of a woman had tied it up for 
him that morning. He asked me for some 
old sacking as was lying about on the barge 
here, and I give him that and the last two- 
pence of my week’s dinner-beer money ; for 
I thinks to myself, well, it’s only a matter of 
going without my half-pint for a couple of 
days, while it'll get the captain a bit o’ summat 
to eat. But if you believe me, sir, I had a job 
to get him to take the coppers ; he’s a spirited 
’un, is Rust, and no mistake.” 

“ But can you tell us where we can find 
him ?” we asked. 

“T can’t now,” he answered; “ but I'll try 
and find out. I would like to see summat 
done for him. He ain’t come out much 
lately,” he went on. ‘ You see he’s like the 
wild beastes, as you may say, and like them he’d 
try to creep into some quiet hole to die.” 

“But he can’t be dead,” we said hastily, “ or 
it would be known in the neighbourhood.” 


“Well, I don’t say as he is dead, sir,” an- | 
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swered the old man, “and I hope he ain’t;| than anybody else.’ ‘Well, says he, ‘if 
but as to saying he can’t be, that’s another | you’d give Mr. 
affair. I ain’t saying it in a hard-hearted | obliged to you,’ and so I said I would, and 
way, but a dozen such as him might be dead | here I am, sir, and I ’ope you won’t think 
and no one know, and—God help ’em, poor | me for’ard in coming.” 








little creeters—no one .care about it either. “We thought him a good-hearted fellow,” | 


a call, I’m sure he’d be | 


ae 


Just you put it to yourself, sir—here’s the | we answered, and were very much obliged | 


captain, poor knocked about little wasteral, | to him for taking the trouble to come. 
who’s to miss him if he was gone ?” “ Oh, don’t let us say anything about that, 
The old man spoke with a depth of feeling | sir,” he answered, colouring. “ It would be 
that was catching, and for the moment we | a poor heart that wouldn’t go a step out of 
had no words to answer him. After a brief | its way to help another. This is how it is, 
pause he went on in a somewhat calmer tone. | sir; Dingley’s yard, which is next to ours, 
“It’s pretty certain, sir, that he’s kennel- | has been standing idle this year past, and it’s 
ing out, most likely in some out-of-the-way in a shed there that the captain sleeps, 
corner of a shut-up wharf or yard, and he | it “‘* ° I have to make believe not to know 
might die there and not be a case of body | 1 I'm supposed to keep a bit of an eye on 
found for long enough after.” | chat yard as well as our own ; so, if I was to 
What the landing-stage keeper had told us | let on that I was aware of his coming there 
made us feel very anxious and uncomfortable, | na nights, I’d be expected to drive him aw ay; 
and throughout the remainder of the day we | but, bless you, sir, couldn’t do it. SoasI 


were activ ely engaged making inquiries among | tell you I take on as if I didn’t knowit. I | 


the policemen on the beat, common lodging- | try not to see him, and he tries not to let 


house keepers, and others ; but all in vain, | me; he’s a sharp little chap, and we under- | 


none of them could tell us the whereabouts »stand each other. When I’m having my 
of Captain Rust. The next morning, how-| supper, I leaves a bit at a spot where it’s 
ever, the desired information was brought to | handy for him to fetch it, and then I goes 
us, thanks to the instrumentality of the old | for a walk in another part of the yard, and 
ferry keeper. We had just got down-stairs, | when I come back the grub’s gone; but of 
when we were told that a man wished to | course / ain’t seen any one take it ; it might 
speak to us. He was a tall, burly fellow, and, | ha’ been a dog for anything I know ; ; and if 
with a hairy cap tied down over his ears, | I throws a bit of sacking or a few pieces of 
a large red woollen “comforter” wrapped | coke over the wall, I ain’t supposed to know 
thickly round his throat, and a much be-| as anybody walks them off and turns ’em to 
patched great coat coming down to his heels, | account. Drive him away! No! I couldn't 
he looked a formidable customer. have the heart to do it, if I was to lose fifty 
“Beg yer pardon for calling so early,” he | jobs over it! I’m a roughish sort o’ chap, 
began, the instant he was shown into the| sir, but it almost brings the water into my 
room in which we were ; “but you see, sir, | eyes to think o’ that poor little feller, he’s 
I’m night watchman at Miller’s yard, and I | so broke down and ill, and so brave-hearted 
thought if I didn’t call before I turned in, I ‘with it all. I’ve six on ’em, three boys and 
mightn’t,catch you.” three girls, and there’s only two-and-twenty 
“That was all right,” we said, signing to | shillings a week to keep the lot of us, so you 
him to take a chair, “but what might he | may know there ain’t much chance for sav- 
want with us ?” ing ; and when I see little Rust—for between 
“Well, it’s this way, sir,” he began, in a| you and me and the post, sir, I do see him 
half-confidential sort of tone; “as I was a|sometimes—I think to myself what would 
coming home this morning, I meets old Dan } become of my own youngsters if they were 
Davies down at the Ferry there, and says he } left as poor Rust has been? If you can 
to me, ‘Charley’—Charley Johnson bein’|do anything for him, sir, it'll be a real 
my name, you know—‘do you happen to | charity ; and if I can do anything to help 
know anything as to where Captain Rust | you in it, there’s my hand on it.” 
hangs out now?’ So says I, ‘Why?’ Heartily we grasped the brawny hand he 
‘Well, cos,’ says he, ‘ Mr. was a inquir- | proffered us, and then in a few brief words 
in’ of me about him, and I think he’d give | it was arranged that he should that night 
him a lift if he could find him.’ ‘Well, if| conduct us to the spot where Captain Rust 
that’s it,’ says I, ‘ I do know something about | | “ kenneled.” 
him. I know where he sleeps, only ’'m not} It was a rainy, raw November night, and 
supposed to. I’m supposed wot to, more | the disused ship-yard seemed to us an espe- 
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cially dismal place as we stood in it at the 
point close to the water’s edge, at which we 
had clambered into it in company with our 
kind-hearted guide. The bare poles and 
scaffolding stood up gaunt and: skeleton-like 
against, the leaden sky, and the slimy lap-lap- 
ing of the slowly rising tide had something 
dirge-like in its sound. There was a faint 
moonlight, and by this we began to make 
our way up the timber-strewn yard, our 
watchman friend not wishing to turn on the 
dark lantern he carried, unless it should 
become absolutely necessary to do so. In 
about five minutes we got up to the brick- 
built parts of the yard, the forges, stores, 
offices, and there things seemed more cheerful. 

Coming to a stand for a moment, our 
guide whispered— 

‘We're close to him now; the shed’s just 
behind that second forge there; should I 


| speak to him first? he’ll know my voice.” 


| ment unable to speak, and the boy himself 


“‘ Yes,” we whispered ; and then the pair 
of us advanced as directly as we could. As 
we came up to the shed, we heard its occupant 
creep to the door to listen; and so, hastening 
forward, our companion, putting his mouth to 
a chink, said, in an undertone— 

“Don’t you be afeard, Rust, it’s only me, 
Charley Johnson, you know. I’ve brought 
Mr. with me; he wants to see you; 
open the door, that’s my hearty.” 

There was a ‘sound as of a piece of wood 
being struck out of a staple; and then the 
door swung open and we entered. 

Having pulled the door to after him, John- 
son turned on his lamp, by the light of which 
we saw poor little Rust crouching in a corner 
beside the pile of old sacking which served 
him as bed. He looked a wofully different 





| bless yer.” 


boy from what he had done when we first | 


met him. 
face deadly pale, lack-lustre eyes, the old 
buoyancy of bearing gone, and his clothes 
not only dreadfully ragged, but hanging about 
him “a world too wide.” It was a piteous 
spectacle, so piteous, that we were for the mo- 


was the first to break the painful silence. 
Slowly rising to his feet, he dragged him- 
self towards us, and in a weak, hollow voice, 


| said :-— 


“T’spose you’ve come about the school; | 
but I couldn’t come in such togs as these; | 


and, besides, I’ve been very bad, sir, I have 
indeed, there ain’t no sham about it; is there, 
Charley ?” 

** Goodness knows, there ain’t,” answered 
Charley emphatically. 


“No, we can see that but too plainly,” we | 





Wasted, haggard, emaciated, with | 


said ; and then, with an assumed heartiness 
of tone, we went on :—‘“ Never mind about 
the school now; we must get you better 
first, and then we can talk about other 
things. I’ve only come to take you away 
from here at present.” 

“Where to?” he asked 
shrinking back as he spoke. 

“Well, we hardly know yet,” we said; 
“however, it will be some place where you'll 
be well done by, and where we don’t think 
you'll want to leave, but where you'll be free 
to leave if you do want.” 

“There now, what could be kinder or 
fairer than that!” exclaimed Johnson ad- 
miringly; “so come along, little matey ;” 
and without more ado he took Rust up in 
his arms as lightly and as tenderly as though 
he had been an infant, and led the way out 
of the yard. He carried him thus till we 
came to the front gaté of the premises of 
which he was watchman, then standing him 
gently down on the pavement, said— 

** May it be the turn of the tide for you, 
old chap, as summat seems to tell me it 
will ; but if it shouldn’t be, and you ever do 
want the shed again—which, of course, I 
‘ope you won’t—there it is for you, and no 
questions ast and no notice took. And now, 
good-bye, little Rust — good-bye, and God 
As he finished speaking he 
stooped and kissed the desolate boy upon 
the forehead, and then, with a brief good 
night to us, he went off. 

Calling a passing boy, we sent him to a 
neighbouring stand for a cab; and, while 
waiting for it, we resolved ‘to convey Captain 
Rust, in the first instance at any rate, to a 
local home for destitute boys, with the manager 
of which we were acquainted. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when we reached 
the home, and the boys being gone to bed, 
we found the matron in her own room, darn- 
ing stockings. It was a cosy little room, 
and, with a clear fire burning, it looked 
and felt decidedly cheerful by contrast with 
the dark, wet streets, and we could see 
Rust’s eyes brighten the instant he came 
into it. 

A glance at our companion was sufficient 
to give the matron a general understanding 
of the position; and, before we could exter 
into any explanation, she had put the already 


quickly, and 


| singing kettle on the fire, and was bringing 
| out a little jar of extract of beef wherewith to 


make beef-tea. 

“Ah, poor little fellow, he looks sadly 
wasted,” was her comment, in an undertone, 
when we had briefly told her Captain Rust’s 
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story ; “ but it’s more a case for meat than 
medicine.” 

The beef-tea was soon ready, and while the 
boy was sipping it the active matron pre- 
pared a warm bath for him in an adjoining 
room, and looked out a suit of the Home 
uniform. Somewhat refreshed by the beef- 
tea, the warmth, and his brief rest, the captain 
went readily enough to the bath when re- 
quested to do so, and came back looking 
decidedly improved. In the meantime the 
matron had got ready a cup of coffee, with an 
egg and some thin bread-and-butter. To this 
the captain sat down with something of his old 
alacrity of movement, but he had scarcely 
tasted the food when, covering his face with 
his hands, he burst out sobbing, as though 
his heart would break. 

“T can’t help it! I,can’t stand it no 
longer! It chokes me a’most!” he gasped 
out between the great sobs that shook his 
poor little frame. 

‘What is it, Bill?” we said soothingly. 
“You can’t stand what ?” 

“ This,” he sobbed out brokenly—“ yer all 
bein’ so kind to me. I know it’s babyish, 
but I can’t help it.” 

The matron probably divined that we were 
going to tell him that he must not cry, for with 
a quick shake of the head at us, she advanced, 
and patting him on the head, said— 

“‘There, dear, you are weak now, but you 
will be better soon. I'll keep your cotiee 
hot for you ; it will do you good presently.” 

Her voice and touch seemed to calm him, 
for his sobbing immediately became less vio- 
lent. Seeing this, the matron left his side 
and resumed the conversation with us, which 
had been interrupted by the captain’s out- 
break of grief. It was about him that we 
were talking; the matron sorrowfully explain- 





ing to us that she feared it would be impos- 


PRAY WITHOUT CEASING. 


1 THESS. v. 17. 


66 pRAY without ceasing,” says the ze 


But what means this ? 
Nor take our rest ? 


First, 


fs prayer to swallow all ? 
Are knees to serve in lieu of hands and feet ? 
Nay—I will show thee what is ceaseless prayer. 
*tis a heart to prayer for aye inclined ; 
Next, that it be of all our choicest care ; 
Next, that we ask the Counsellor to share 
Tach sorrow of the body and the mind ; 


sible for the boy to be sheltered there for 
more than a day or two, as what beds they | 
had were full, and the state of their funds did | 
not admit of their keeping another bed. 

We had spoken in whispers, but the event | 
proved that the captain’s sharp ears had| 
caught at least the general purport of our | 
talk. Suddenly rising, he staggered to where | 
the matron was seated, and falling on his | 
knees at her feet, and burying his face in her | 
lap, broke out— 

“QO lady! don’t send me away. I'll sleep 
anywheres, and do anythink, only let me 
stay. I could be good where you wos, I | 
know I could. Take pity on me, I’m quite | 
broke down. I’m on’y a little chap, and I’ve 
no mother.” | 

There was an earnestness in his brokenly | 
uttered appeal, an air of forlorn. helplessness 
about kis attitude and wasted figure that 
would have touched even a_hard-hearted 
person—and the matron was zot hard- 
hearted. 

Bowing her own head over his to conceal 
her rising tears, she murmured, “ No, you 
shall not be sent away, poor motherless wan- 
derer. I'll have room made for you some- 
how. With God’s help, I'll be as a mother 
to you, so far as in me lies.” 

Timidly he kissed her hand, and, so well 
as his choking sobs would let him, fervently 
murmured some incoherent’ expression of | 
thanks. Balm had been poured upon. his | 
wounded spirit; gradually the tempest of| 
grief in his breast subsided; his sobs grew | 
softer and softer, till at le ngth they died away | 
in sighs ; and, finally, he fell into a light and | 
gentle sleep. | 

And s0, still resting his weary litle head | 
on the lap of her who had promised to be a| 
mother to him, we left him—a brand snatched | 
from the burning. 





alous Paul ; 
Must we not work, nor eat, 





Next, that we cease not till our good we find, 


Until Thou bless ; 


” next, that our spirits dart 


Their pious glances, when they can, on high ; 
Last, that we bound each day with morn and eveni ing cry. 





GEORGE S, OUTRAM. 


Like him who said, “I will not let Thee part | 
| 
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I.—NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
THE COMING WINTER. 


With the shortening day and the approach of 
winter, we feel ourselves forced to contemplate 
some elements of discomfort of another kind. Food 
is dear, fuel is dearer, the potato crop is diseased ; 
struggles of labour and capital become more intense ; 
the English labourer, slowest and most immovable of 
men, has begun to agitate ; the whole understratum 
of society appears to be heaving. What is to be the 
result ? Or to look only to what is immediate, how 
is the winter to pass over? If the upper and middle 
classes will feel a difference, and if the working classes 
will find that nearly all thaf they have gained in 
higher wages is taken back in higher prices, what 
will become of that class whose incomes, fixed and 
unelastic, can undergo no improvement? What will 
become of the clergyman and the teacher, the clerk, 
and the annuitant, the widow and the invalid, who 
find it so hard to make ends meet even when the 
times are favourable, and who cannot but be check- 
mated when prices suddenly rise? It is a strange ex- 
perience to come upon us in the heart of a spell of 
such unwonted prosperity. It will at least serve to 
give scope to the thoughtful benevolence of those who 
are not satisfied with appeasing the outcry of the 
noisy, but would fain contribute to the adjustment of 
more honourable claims. We do not hesitate to say, 
and to say decidedly, that it is the duty of all who 
have anything in their power to consider well the 
case of the classes which we have mentioned, and, if 
possible, not to suffer them, and them alone, to sus- 
tain the pinch of a change which has brought increase 
of comfort to most of their neighbours. In what 
manner this is to be done, it is not for us to say; the 
proverb will probably settle that point—where there’s 
a will there’s a way. And as to the generally troubled 
state of our social horizon, we believe that it is a call 
in Providence to all classes to exercise more of that 
submission to the will of God, and of that patience, 
forbearance, and love to one another that are so emi- 
nently Christian graces. It is singular that God 
should have given the nation a new lesson of depend- 
ence in the midst of its prosperity, and rising, as it 
were, out of its very prosperity. The lesson will 
not be lost if it tends to chasten our vaunting spirit, 
and to spread the conviction that nothing but the 
favour of God can ever make our mountain to stand 
strong. 
THE LABOURERS AND THEIR PENNY. 
Conspicuous among the classes whose present 
attitude is fitted to create anxiety, are the agricultural 
labourers. The condition of this class has long been 
a reproach to England, and the only wonder is that 
they have been so long of making any effort to im- 
prove their circumstances. Is there to be war between 
them and their employers? Are they to succeed in 
raising their wages, and if they succeed in this, is it to 
Il. N.s. 





be balanced by the loss of perquisites that have gene- 
tally come to them? And are all bonds of sympathy 
between them and their employers to be broken, and 
is a relation which used to have something of the 
paternal and the filial in it, to degenerate into a mere 
matter of work and wages ? 

It is not our province to answer these questions, or 
to mingle directly in this fray. We observe, how- 
ever, that a very interesting question has been raised 
in relation to it. Supposing it to be true that the 
English agricultural labourer has been held down, and 
that he is now struggling in an honest cause, what is 
the duty of the Christian Church in relation to the 
struggle? The question has been keenly debated 
chiefly in some Church of England newspapers, in 
which many influential clergymen have freely ex- 
pressed their opinions. On the one hand, it is main- 
tained by some that the Bible always gives its sup- 
port to the poor and needy when borne down by a 
superior social power, and that it would not only be 
in itself fair and manly, but eminently Christian, for 
clergymen to take openly the side of those who have 
hitherto had such a miserable lot. On the other 
hand, it is maintained by others that it is with the 
spiritual interests of men alone that the Church has to 
do; that the early Church was very careful not to 
intermeddle with political questions, or questions 
that had a political side; that even slavery was not 
openly denounced, but rather the endeavour was 
made to destroy the spirit out of which slavery arose, 
and thus to make provision for its ultimate extinction. 
Hence it is maintained that the duty of the Church is 
not to interfere directly in the present conflict, but to 
endeavour to instil principles of justice and generosity 
on the one side, and patience and contentment on 
the other, with a view to a satisfactory adjustment of 
the strife. To this it is answered that in point of 
fact it is true that the early Church abstained from 
open interference with matters that had a political 
side, even when they bore closely on moral and 
spiritual interests. But while this was true of a 
Church struggling hard to obtain bare toleration at 
the hands of a most alien world, it does not follow 
that the same course is incumbent on a Church which 
has obtained not only toleration, but a commanding 
position and influence. Christian men, in these cir- 
cumstances, are called to declare for the right. 
Our blessed Lord would never have shrunk from 
doing so through fear of offending those in whose 
hands the power and influence of this world lay. 
Such are pretty nearly the views of the different sides. 
The matter has an importance not only on its own 
account, but also for its bearing on higher interests. 
It is an undoubted fact that the Christian Church 
generally has suffered in our country in the estimation 
of the working classes, from its having been held by 
them to show a spirit of indifference to their burdens, 
and to stand aloof when they have b®en trying to get 
them lightened. Hitherto this has prevailed only in 
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towns, and the agricultural labourer has continued 
outwardly, at least, loyal to his Church; but whether 
his loyalty will endure in future generations will, 
humanly speaking, depend in some degree on the pre- 
sent attitude of the Church. We speak of secondary 
causes, and of the masses, not individuals; knowing 
well that no working man will turn his back on any 
Church which has been to him the channel of salva- 
tion. 
SCIENCE AND PRAYER. 

Most of our readers have, of course, observed the 
singular controversy which has been going on during 
the last two or three months on the efficacy of prayer. 
Objections to the efficacy of prayer have unfortunately 
of late years been too much the order of the day on 
the part of an enthusiastic class of “ scientists ” (as 
they are now beginning to be called) ; but the peculiar 
aspect of this last discussign arose from the nature of 
the test to which it was proposed to bring the matter. 
In a letter communicated through Professor Tyndall to 
a leading Review, and understood to have been written 
with a bond-fide intention, by an eminent London 
physician, it was proposed that in order to test the 
efficacy of prayer, there should be something like a 
prayer union throughout Christendom on behalf of a 
particular ward of some hospital, and that the ques- 
tion should be determined by the fact whether or not 
the rate of mortality was lessened in consequence. 
We believe that the proposal was an honest one, and 
that its ingenious author had no idea of the shock 
which it would give to the feelings of Christian men. 
At the very first blush, it looked like the old demand 
of a sign from heaven, or like the presumptuous con- 
dition of Thomas—“ Except I see in his hands the 
print of the nails and thrust my finger into his side, I 
will not believe.” Looked at more carefully, it re- 
vealed much ignorance of the conditions on which 
answers are promised to prayer—such as the faith of 
the party asking,—the fitness of the thing asked to 
promote the highest good of the sick person,—and 
the regard had in the whole circumstances of the case 
not merely to what is for the good of man, but also to 
what is for the honour and glory of God. But the 
most repulsive feature of the matter was its being, on 
the very face of it, a cool proposal to experiment on 
God’s ways, merely for the satisfaction of man, to 
subject the divine procedure to human tests—to con- 
strain the Holy One to manifest Himself precisely 
after the fashion that his creatures should choose. In 
this point of view, the very statement of the proposal 
caused a shudder of pain, 

In a paper contributed by Mr. Galton to another 
Review it was affirmed that to put the matter to a 
new test of this kind was quite unnecessary, inas- 
much as we had already sufficient proof from many 
quarters that prayer made no difference. Mr. Galton 
affirms in this article that he never knew a medical 
man ascribe any cure that took place within his prac- 
tice to prayer ; that the members of the Royal Family, 
much though they are prayed for, do not live longer 
than other people; that missionary ships, and 
churches and chapels, are not more secure than other 





ships or than other churches and chapels that are not | 


prayed for; that the deaths advertised in the Record, 
which probably have been much prayed about, are 
not at a more advanced age than those advertised in 
the Zimes, which probably have not enjoyed that 
privilege. Here is another sample of the misappre- 
hensions which such men show in dealing with these 
matters. No believer in prayer affirms that cures 
vouchsafed in answer to prayer take place (ordinarily) 
without the intervention of some natural cause, 
brought to operate on the diseased frame through the 


unseen power of God, either (according to one view) | 


by a special interposition on the occasion, or (accord- 
ing to another) by a series of pre-established arrange- 
ments, adjusted to the foreseen fact of prayer. The 


cure may have all the appearance of a natural one, | 


yet it may really be in answer to prayer. The phy- 


sician may be induced to change his treatment, the | 


state of the atmosphere may improve, or something 
else may occur to strengthen the patient’s system, 
appearing quite accidental to most persons, but not 
so to him who has prayed in secret, and obtained the 
blessing that he sought. In regard to the Royal 
Family, it is unfortunately true that the prayers 
offered for them, though sincere enough at bottom, 


are often offered quite formally, not possessing 


that quality of zmportunity which we are led to 
connect with effectual prayer. As to missionary ships, 
&c., the statement of Mr. Galton is a random 
one; the data are few; nor would the fact be 
conclusive, because such calamities as he refers to 
are often, in the case of missionary and other public 


bodies, real benefits in the end. And as to the dura- | 


tion of lives that are prayed for in comparison of those 
that are not prayed for, we rather apprehend that the 
case will turn out favourable to the former ; partly, it 


may be, owing to direct answers, but mainly and most 


commonly, because the divine blessing given in answer 
to prayer has led the persons prayed for to practise 
that self-control and careful living, and to enjoy that 
serenity of mind and radiance of heart with which 
long life is usually connected. 

In the August number of the Contemporary Review 
there appeared a very able paper, by Dr. Littledale, 
on the efficacy of prayer. The question is discussed 
thoroughly from the scientific point of view, and the 


doctrine of prayer is shown to involve no violation of | 


the order of nature. At the same time stress is laid 
on the universal prevalence of prayer wherever there 
has been a religion of any kind, and its far more 
abundant prevalence under Christianity than under 
any other. If it be admitted that Christianity is the 
purest religion, then how comes it that prayer has 
been so much more common under it ? 

There is something very melancholy in this endea- 
vour, in the name of science, to deprive us of one of 
our highest privileges. If the views of Tyndall and 
Galton should be established, the awfifl dream of John 
Paul Richter would become nearly a reality :-—‘‘I 
wandered to the farthest verge of creation, and there 
I saw a Socket where an Eye should have been, and 
I heard the shriek of a Fatherless world.” 
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Il.—OUR LETTER-DRAWER. 

A few months ago, while expressing in these 
columns disapproval of Mr. Ward Beecher’s plan of 
opening picture-galleries and reading-rooms on the 
evening of the Lord’s-day, in order to draw off young 
men from haunts of debauchery, we invited sug- 
gestions from correspondents as to what provisions of 


| @ more unexceptionable kind might in their judg- 


ment be made for the Sabbath evening. We now 


return to that subject. 


YOUNG MEN’S SABBATH-EVENINGS. 





Our correspondents have shown a tendency rather | 


to dwell on the wide subject of Sabbath desecration 
and its evils than on the particular phase of the ques- 
tion to which we wished to draw attention. This is 
true of the elaborate communication of “*C.” He 
writes with much feeling on the growing tendency of 
a large section of the population of large towns to 


| turn the first day of the week into a mere day of 





pleasure-seeking, and strongly urges the Churches to 
use all the means in their power—not excepting their 
discipline—to correct the growing evil. He longs for 
a powerful confederation whose object shall be 


to | 


maintain the sanctity of the day, and rouse public | 


opinion in regard to it. After specifying various forms 
of labour for such an association, he adds 


«In order to make its work complete, it might do 
much in i 
SuNDAY MAGAZINE for June last, by providing 
reading-rooms where nothing but religious reading 
should be supplied, and in connection with which 
short services might be held. These doubtless would 
be attended by many who now never attend the house 
of God, and thus be brought under the influences 
which they have never before experienced. So would 
the work be at once destructive and constructive 
(and such is the work of all reformation), inasmuch 
as it would tend to prevent Sabbath-breaking in the 
case of unlawful trading, and would provide ‘some 
better thing’ than pleasure-seeking for those who 
transgress in that direction.” 


Writing from the north of Ireland, M.K.S.B. 
‘¢ views with dismay the growing facilities put in the 
way of the working classes for the desecration of the 
Lord’s-day: trains running to and fro at single fares, 
steamboat excursions at reduced rates—temptations 
hard to be resisted by artisans, and, above all, by 
mill-workers pent up all the week in a close, stifling 
atmosphere, and to whom a day in the country, 
breathing air uncontaminated by smoke, must be like 
a glimpse of heaven.” Looking at the visible result 
of the Sunday train experiment, our correspondent 
thinks that it must be deemed a failure. ‘* Children 
tired and cross, women distracted between watching 
them and looking after their half-drunk husbands, 
suspicions, quarrelling, and recriminations, are no fit 
preparation for entering on the toils of the Monday. 
Contrast this with a day spent in the public and 
private exercises of God’s worship, the Sabbath quiet, 
and the Sabbath rest, the strength derived from com- 
munion with the Eternal, and what a difference!” 


carrying out the suggestions made in the | 


| sin irom having nowhere to go to, 


| of 





A telling passage is quoted from Hugh Miller, which 
we are glad to reproduce :— 


‘There is a variety of the genus philanthropist 
oe would fain send out our working classes to the 
country on the Sabbath to become happy and inno- 
cent in smelling primroses, and stringing daisies. 
An excellent scheme theirs for sinking a people into 
ignorance and brutality, for filling a country with 
gloomy workhouses, and the workhouses with un- 
happy paupers. The mere animal that has to pass 
six days of the week in hard labour, benefits greatly 
by a seventh day of mere animal rest and enjoyment. 
The repose according to its nature proves of signal 
use to it, because it is according to its nature. “But 
man is not a mere animal; what is best for the ox 
and the ass is not best for him; and in order to 
degrade him into a poor unintellectual slave, over 


wh 


7m tysanny, in its caprice, may trample rough- 
shod, it is but necessary to tie him down, animal-like, 





1g six working days to hard engrossing labour, 
and to convert the seventh into a day of frivolous, 
unthinking relaxation. The merry, unthinking serfs 
who, early in the reign of Charles I., danced on 
Sabbaths round the maypole, were afterwards the 
ready tools of despotism, and fought that England 
might be enslaved. The Ironsides who, in the cause 
of civil and religious freedom, bore them down, were 
unch Sabbatarians.”’ 











sta 


Our correspondent thus concludes :— 

“Your stion that halls should be opened in 
towns on Sabbath evenings with books and 
iodicals suitable for Sunday reading, would, I feel 
sured, if carried into execution, be productive of 
much good, and be the saving of many young men, 
especially lads from the country, who drop away 
gradually from the church, and fall into the ways of 
and nothing to 
rest them on that evening. Ah! if the children 
the light were only as wise in their generation as 
the children of darkness. Meanwhile, we who love 
on and Zion’s King, must cry mightily to Him 
‘who maketh the wrath of man to praise Him,’ who 
th good still overcometh evil,’ to guide our 
ders in this matter, to endow them with a spirit of 
wis ind of understanding ; and to teach us how to 
make the Lord’s-day ‘a delight, the holy of the 
Lord, and mor pe wera the pearl of days, the dew 
and blessing of the weak, the fore taste of that ‘ rest 
that remaineth for the a of God.’ 
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THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 
Che following is an extract from a letter of inquiry 
which we have received on this subject :— 
‘ Will you oblige me by informing me what book 
is hes t calculated to reconcile science with religion, 
more especially geology with the history of creation 


in Genesis f 


We are afraid that we must give a somewhat indi- 
rect answer to this question. Many books and a still 
larger number of brochures have been written for the 
purpose of effecting the desired reconciliation, but 
that any of them have proved satisfactory we cannot 
undertake to say, for this simple reason, that we do 
not think that the time has come when any book can 
be written thoroughly adapted to the purpose. Most 
of the books that have been written—by Dr. Chalmers, 
Dr. Buckland, Hugh Miller, Dr. Pye Smith, and many 
others—are rather calculated to show that a reconcilia- 
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tion is possible than to indicate the one true reconcilia- 
tion. 

Suppose a man has suddenly disappeared, and that 
a surmise arises that he has been murdered. Many 
hypotheses will be started to show that his disappear- 
ance may be accounted for without the supposition of 
murder; and different minds will cling to different 
hypotheses, until the mystery is at last cleared up. It 
is useful to have these hypotheses, but it would be 
foolish to pronounce prematurely that one was right 
and all the rest wrong. 

Now the various suppositions as to the way of re- 
conciling Genesis and geology on the time and order 
of creation are as yet little more than suggestions of 
possible solutions. And what makes it all but im- 
possible to go much further is, that geology as yet 
has not succeeded in reaching definite and comprehen- 
sive results. Dr. Carpenter, in his introductory lec- 
ture at Brighton, at the meeting of the British 
Association, spoke of geology as the most specu- 
lative of all the natural sciences, and used it to illus- 
trate the manner in which the facts of nature are liable 
to receive a colour from the mind of the person ob- 
serving them. That address of Dr. Carpenter’s was 
certainly a very important testimony as to the net 
value of scientific discoveries. The ‘arrogance of 
science ” was smartly rebuked for maintaining that 
absolute certainty characterizes its so-called conclu- 
sions,—these conclusions consisting really of a certain 
amount of fact, modified and coloured by the views of 
the person making use of it. Dr. Carpenter main- 
tained that the conclusions of science have to pass 
through an alembic of ‘common sense,” there to be 
tested and verified by the common sentiment of man- 
kind, before they can be accepted as certain. 

Undoubtedly, if this be true, many of the so-called 
conclusions of modern science are as yet on the wrong 
side of this test—only in the outer court of the Gen- 
tiles. The doctrine of evolution, the origin of the 
human family, the antiquity of man, the doctrine of 
natural selection, spontaneous generation, and sundry 
other theories for which the certainty of science has 
been confidently claimed, must, according to Dr. 
Carpenter, forego their claim. 

It is impossible to reconcile Genesis and geology 
satisfactorily until we know better what geology really 
teaches. But the other day geologists had to give 
up their old doctrine that the different stratified 
rocks must have been formed at separate times— 
it is now known that they may be in the course of 
formation simultaneously. It is quite reasonable, 
therefore, that we should point to posszble ways of re- 
conciling the Bible and science, until the conclusions 
of the latter become more certain. Till geology has 
passed through the common-sense test of Dr. Car- 
penter, it is not reasonable to expect the permanent 
reconciliation. 

Meanwhile it may be well to note some books on 
the subject, in addition to those already adverted to. 
Probably the most thorough is one noticed some time 
ago in these columns, the late Archdeacon Pratt’s 
* Scripture and Science not at Variance.” Mr, Pratt 





takes every case of alleged contradiction between 
them, case by case, and brings forward his reasons 
for believing that these contradictions do not really 
take place. In some instances he is remarkably suc- 
cessful. ‘* Moses and Modern Science,” by Professor 
Elliot of Liverpool, is an extension of Hugh Miller’s 
“Geological Theory,” by the introduction of the 
nebular theory of Laplace. ‘‘The Beginning,” by 
Mungo Ponton, very carefully investigates the primi- 
tive condition of matter, and finds a strong argument 
in favour of the Mosaic record in the fact that light 
is said to have been created before the sun. The 
author thinks that it never would have entered into 
any ancient brain to represent light as existing before 
the sun, had the fact not been supernaturally revealed. 
But modern investigations have shown that light is 
caused by vibrations of the luminiferous substance, 
which vibrations may haye been given to it by the 
Spirit of God brooding over the waters. 

This note is already too long—it would be easy to 
add to it. It seems impossible for any thoughtful 
and candid mind not to see the presence of something 
supernatural in the Mosaic account of creation. 
Scripture and Science are like the two glasses of a 
stereoscope—we have not yet got their focus, and the 
combined image is somewhat blurred; but we see 
enough of coincidence to assure us that, when the 
proper focus is got, the convergence will be complete 
and the image clear. 


IlI.—GLANCES AT WHAT IS DOING. 
CHRISTIAN CONFERENCES. 

Among the new institutions of the age, greatly 
encouraged and promoted by facilities of travelling, 
are conferences of friends interested in Christian ob- 
jects. Some of them are partly ecclesiastical, others 
wholly devotional and practical. Of Church ‘‘ Con- 
GRESSES ” we have given some account on previous 
occasions; our present glance is at the ‘Con- 
FERENCES.” The Mildmay Conference in Eng- 
land, and the Perth Conference in Scotland, may 
be taken as samples of the gatherings we refer 
to. There is something both interesting and re- 
freshing in the spectacle of many earnest men of 
different Churches assembled together under the 
common bond of love to the Saviour and interest in 
his work. At Perth one short meeting a day was 
devoted to the hearing of addresses, on subjects that 
come home to all earnest Christians, by brethren 
selected for the purpose; another to free conversation 
on similar points; and another to evangelistic ad- 
dresses to the public. At one afternoon meeting 
accounts were given of interesting work going 
on in different countries. A gentleman from 
Portugal told of the progress of the Gospel there; 
another, settled at Pau, spoke of the state of 
France, and the progress and difficulties of the 
truth; a third, Dr. Moon, described his work 
among the blind; a fourth gave a chapter of the 
evangelistic work in the East-end of London, and 
showed what men of business might do after business 
hours in teaching and influencing the young Arabs of 
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that desert. At another meeting the brethren pre- 
sent joined together in commemorating the death of 
the Lord at his table. The combination of a puritan 
intensity with a catholic spirit is perhaps the most 
remarkable characteristic of these meetings. Full of 
fervour, and burdened with a sense of the overwhelm- 
ing importance of divine things, and the critical state 
of souls, the leaders of these meetings pour out their 
hearts to God and to their fellow-men with an urgency 
seldom equalled. As the result of such meetings, 
many a lamp, we trust, will burn brighter, many a 
heart wax warmer, and many a life be more thoroughly 
consecrated to the varied enterprises of Christian love. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


The excitement connected with this subject con- 
tinues unabated. It is a sign of the singular state of 
tension in which men’s minds are at the present time 
—the marvellous contrast between the prevalent tone 
now and the easy-going indifference of a previous 
generation, that the desire of some to be relieved from 
what they feel to be a galling fetter is met by others 
with the most solemn declaration that if any such 
relief be granted, it will be regarded by them as a 
fundamental change on the constitution of the Church, 
and a justification of separation from her pale. Such 
is the position of Dr.-Pusey. In a letter to the Zimes, 
published in August, he challenged the Archbishop 





of Canterbury’s statement that it was but a handful | 
that shared his convictions. He repudiated with | 
warmth the notion that that handful might retire into 
lay communion. To tamper with the Church’s testi- | 
mony in the Athanasian Creed would be a fundamen- 
tal change. If the Church of England agreed to it, it | 
would no longer be the old Church of England, and | 
the proper course for him and his friends would be to 

remain in the old. Archdeacon Denison writes to say | 
that if Parliament shall in any way interfere with the | 
sacraments or the creeds, he will apply for admission | 
into the Liberation Society. 

It is a singular case of extremes meeting that the | 
ground of Dr. Pusey is identical, mutatis mutandis, | 
with that occupied in Scotland by the more vehement 
opponents of the proposed union between the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterians. It is alleged 
by them that any change which would impair the 
testimony of the Free Church as to the duty of poli- 
tical rulers to support and extend the Church of Christ 
would be a vital change, and would so alter the con- 
stitution of the Church as to make it different from 
that to which they had vowed their allegiance. They 
would remain where they were and constitute the 
true Free Church. 

One difference there is between the position of the 
Scotch and the English protesters. The Scotch claim 
that if the crisis should occur the whole property of 
the Free Church would be legally theirs. Dr. Pusey 
does not seem to have considered whether he and his | 
friends might not claim all the cathedrals, churches, 
schools, parsonages, and other buildings, along with 
some twelve or fourteen millions annually, as the re- 
ward of their faithful adherence to principle. 


THE HUGUENOT COMMEMORATION. 

Three centuries have run on since the infamous 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s-day, when so many 
thousands of the best men and women of France 
perished in one hideous massacre. Considerable 
attention has been drawn to the subject, though from 
its horrible details and the difficulty of drawing any 
lesson from it that by its brightness would form a 
contrast toit, many persons have been repelled rather 
than attracted. Dean Stanley made it the text of a 
sermon against intolerance, indicating a leaning to 
the view that at that time all Churches were pretty 
much alike in this respect, and that in our time all 
Churches have advanced pretty equally in their toler- 
ance. Some excellent, but not very original, truth 
was spoken by Dean Stanley on the bitterness of 
spirit so characteristic of religious controversy, and 
the terrible loss which Christendom and the world at 
large had incurred, in consequence of so much energy 
that might have been devoted to the labour of love 
finding so different a channel. Even the Church of 
Rome, he said, was now thoroughly ashamed of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and instead of regard- 
ing it with the pride of former times, could not but 
feel remorse and horror at the contemplation of it. 
These remarks on the feeling of the Church of Rome, 
however, have not passed unchallenged. Dr. Wylie 
of Edinburgh, in a letter to the Zimes, has affirmed 
that no authoritative or formal expression of any such 
change of feeling has ever been given to the world, 


| that the Church of Rome therefore is not entitled to 


the credit of the repentance ascribed to her, and 


| Dean Stanley has in effect admitted that his apology 


does not rest on any public documents, but only on 
what has been said or done by individuals. 
Meanwhile attention is again turned to the truth, 
so conspicuous in history—the inevitable tendency of 
such outrageous events to avenge themselves. The 
martyrs of the St. Bartholomew massacre, and of the 


| other persecuting deeds of France against the Hu- 


guenots, can hardly have been represented by the 
souls seen in the Apocalypse under the altar that 
cried, ‘‘ How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou 
not avenge our blood on them that dwell on the 
earth?” If ever blood has been avenged, it is surely 
Huguenot blood. What a difference it would make 
to the Paris of the present day to have twenty thou- 
sand such God-fearing men and women as those 
whose blood crimsoned the waters of the Seine on 
St. Bartholomew’s-day! For our own part, when 
we think of the great increase of industrious and 
God-fearing men whom these persecutions gave to 
our country—of the Fletchers, the Lefroys, and mul- 
titudes more who brought among us so much piety, 
industry, and refinement—we may well praise the 
name of Him who brings good out of evil. But it is 
sad to think of France, tossed from one political 
disaster and trouble to another, finding her only con- 
solation in that lurid idea of military glory which 
covers with its deceitful glare so much of what is 
unjust and horrible, seeking in vain for that moral 
solidity which would give something like fixity to her 
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| enter a convent ; 








institutions—haunted by a ghost which she cannot 
lay. Yet one day we doubt not the dove with the 
olive-branch will come to her, mercy will once more 


| rejoice over judgment, and the dead past will bury its 


dead. 


THE ROMAN THEATRE ON THE DEEDS OF THE 
CHURCH. 

Dean Stanley would have been nearer the mark if, 
instead of the Roman Church, he had named the 
Roman people as regarding the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew with shame and horror. A curious 
evidence of the feeling of the people with reference 
to the misdeeds of the Church has been furnished 
recently by the Roman theatres. It appears from a 
letter by an occasional correspondent of the Times, 





| for August we 


that the theatres have on a sudden become intensely | 


popular in consequence of their having such plays as 
“The Mysteries of the Spanish Inquisition, or Tor- 


| quemada Sixtus the Fifth,” “ Barbara Ubryk, or the 


Nun of Cracow Buried Alive,” ‘‘The Hebrew 


Family, or the Mysteries of the Old Police.” * The 


| writer gives a sketch of a play which he witnessed— 


the “ Maladetto.” It represents a Jesuit plot. The 
Jesuits are in need of money to finish some edifice, 


| and at a council of war they form a scheme for getting 
| certain old ladies to leave their money to them. The 
| working out of this scheme in the case of an old lady 


is detailed. Letters are intercepted ; a young lady is 
assured that her lover is dead, and is persuaded to 
the old lady is induced to sign the 
will prepared. The indignation of the natural heirs 
is intense, and one of them confiding his views of the 


| future to a friend thus declares himself :— 


“ Tired humanity feels the necessity of being freed 


| from the nets of superstition, and from that mysticism 


through which men conceal their worldly appetites 
under the white veil of the faith. This beautiful and 
holy religion, born in the lap of poverty on the shores 
of the Sea of Tiberias and among the olives of Geth- 
semane, will then return to its limpid source. Then 
the minister of Christ will appear great in his poverty, 
magnanimous in his mission. The good Jesus drove 
out the Pharisees from the Temple, we will drive out 
the modern profaners from our churches.” 

An eloquent denunciation is poured out against the 
Jesuit robbers :— 

“Enemies of all progress and of every noble aspira- 
tion, you have reigned for long, but your reign is 
nearly over! Buttresses of despotism, you will fall 
with it! Spreaders of darkness, the light of liberty 
will dispel your night, and that divine faith which you 
have profaned will raise the immortal standard of the 
Cross upon your ruins. For that Cross I fight, 
through it I defy you, and as long as God gives me 
life and strength will I make by my words and with 
my pen implacable and eternal war against you!” 

These performances are of little use save as indica- 
tions how the wind of public opinion blows. The 
applause of the audience at such sentiments is said to 
be unbounded. If, however, public confidence in the 
old religious institutions of Italy is undergoing these 
fierce assaults, and if the people are responding in so 
great numbers and with such intense enthusiasm to 
the denunciation of them, it becomes all the more 





| urgent a duty to endeavour, with all diligence and 


with all prayer to God, to bring to their ears the true 
Gospel of heaven. 


THE BIBLE IN INDIA. 

Under the auspices of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society a new method of evangelistic effort has been 
begun, or rather, we ought tosay, an old method has 
been raised to a more conspicuous place. Cupies of 
the Scriptures and of portions of them in English and 
vernacular tongues are furnished to missionaries will- 
ing to undertake the work, the missionaries endea- 
vouring as they itinerate to interest the people in the 
Scriptures, and induce them to become readers for 
themselves. In the Bible Society Monthly Reporter 
find 
work, a brief portion of which, from a letter by the 
Rev. E. Lewis of Madras, is all that our 
enables us to give :-— 


a most interesting record of this 
space 


«¢ After visiting the English school, we went in 
order to the market-place, the principal streets of the 
town, the purely vernacular schools, and many shops 
and private dwellings, in all of which we read select 
passages from the Bible, striving in every instance to 
choose such passages to read as were best adapted to 
the circumstances of the people, and oftentimes suc- 
ceeded by previous conversation to create such circum- 
stances before reading. Forexample, we found that 
marriage feasts were being celebrated in several 
places; in such cases we endeavour to get amongst 
a large number of guests and read to them pas- 
sages such as the following :—* The Marriage of 
the King’s Son,’ and ‘The Parable of the Ten 
Virgins.’ To groups of Ryots we read the parable 
of the Sower, the Vineyard, and the Barren Fig- 
tree. To rich men resting at ease by their own 
houses, the story of the Tich man and Lazarus; 
the account of yen young man who was rich whom 
Jesus loved, but who lov ed his riches more than he 
loved his Lord ; and of the rich fool whose soul was 
required of him whilst he contemplated pulling down 
his barns and building greater. Tonumbers of shep- 
herds whom we met with we read of the Good 
Shepherd who gave his life for his sheep, and the 
parable of the Lost Sheep. To many men learned in 
native lore, and proud of their learning, we read of the 
Pharisees and Scribes, and several passages from the 
Epistles of Paul. Other topics such as the creation 
of the world; the histories of Abraham, Moses, 
David; portions from the Psalms and the Book of 
Proverbs ; the Sermon on the Mount, and the parable 
of the Prodigal Son—we read in almost every place, 
and invariably found an attentive and appreciative 
audience. 

‘One of the most interesting and important of the 
plans adopted by us for commending the Bible was 
that of seeking admission into the house of several 
wealthy men in various towns, when we had a good 
opportunity of reading carefully and fully many pas- 
sages from the Bible to the members of the familyand 
friends assembled. As far as we could see, the effect 
ofthis course upon the family was most telling, and in 
every instance we either sold a copy of the entire 
Bible or of the New Testament, and explained how 
the Bible may be read with profit every day.” 


ANOTHER MARTYR OF ERROMANGA. 


The question was asked last winter in Edinburgh 
by an eminent scholar and divine, Who would now 
die for his religion? Within a few weeks of the 
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question being asked, a practical answer was fur- 
nished at the antipodes, the Rev. James D. Gordon, 
a presbyterian missionary, having been murdered at 
Erromanga. Our readers must be aware that it was 
there that the great modern apostle of the South Seas, 
the late John Williams, was put to death in 1839. 


Rev. G. D. Gordon and his wife, were murdered almost 
at the same spot. And now, eleven years after the 
murder of Mr. G. D. Gordon, his brother James, who 
stepped forward to take the colours as they dropped 
from his hand, shares the same fate, and joins the 
martyr band. He had come all the way from his 
home in New Brunswick to speak of the Saviour’s 
love to the murderers of his brother and sister, and 
his reward is the martyr’s crown. There can be little 
doubt that the abominable kidnapping traffic in which 
Englishmen have been involved, has embittered the 
spirit of the natives, and it is possible that the murder 
of Mr. Gordon, like that of Bishop Patteson, is to be 
traced to this cause. 
the following particulars of Mr. Gordon :— 


‘¢ Mr. James Gordon was a man of singular piety, 
somewhat eccentric in his way, self-denying to an 
extreme, and always ready, even with some forebod- 
ing, to be offered as a martyr in the cause he had so 
nobly espoused. He has laboured in Erromanga for 
eight years, and translated the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
the Book of Genesis, and other portions into the 
language of the people, besides preparing primers 
and hymns for their use. He also acquired a know- 
ledge ot the language of the island of Esparito Santo, 
and spent a winter there teaching the people. He 
prepared a phonetic primer in that language. Mr. 
Gordon has been alone on the island since the death 
of the Rev. James M‘Nair in 1870. He was un- 
married, and trusted himself unreservedly among the 
natives. He had a very enterprising missionary 
spirit, and had always a longing to proceed ‘to 
regions beyond.’ He even thought he might lay his 
bones in New Guinea.” 


IV.—OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


We will not say that the writings of Canon Liddon 
always yield us undiluted pleasure; but in his new 
work, “‘Some Elements of Religion,” we find so 
much to be thankful for that even if we differed in 
some points we could not make them a ground of 
disparagement. The title is certainly unfortunate ; 
one could not gather from it that the six discourses 
it contains are a most valuable and powerful vindica- 
tion of divine truth in reference to the difficulties and 
objections of the educated and thinking classes of the 
present day. Canon Liddon is one of the few power- 
ful expositors of the old truth who have the power of 
setting it forth, not in mere abstract forms equally 
suited or unsuited to any of the fifty generations that 
have come and gone during the Christian era, but in 
a way specially adapted to this thinking, doubting, 
wondering, searching age in which our lot is cast. 
What religion really is—what God is—what the soul 
is—what sin is—what prayer is—what Christ is—are 
the subjects of the several chapters, and they are 
handled with much intellectual clearness, scholarlike 








Twenty-two years after, other two missionaries, the | 





A Sydney newspaper has given | 


| remarkable man and did a great work. 








precision, and moral earnestness. We should desi- 
derate more explicit teaching on the death of Christ, 
as the source of pardon and life eternal, and a more 
constant allusion throughout to that very vital theme. 

The literature of the Beatitudes would itself suffice 
to verify Solomon’s remark about ‘‘ many books ;”’ 
nevertheless, we welcome the Rev. J. O. Dykes’s 
‘* Beatitudes of the Kingdom ” as cordially as if they 
were the first of the series. We seem to be getting 
in these times to understand better the personal 
character of Christ—‘‘the man Christ Jesus”—and 
the light reflected from the person on the teaching 
makes the latter wonderfully fresh and interesting. 
This seems to us a great feature of Mr. Dykes’s expo- 
sition. What we have here is the Blessings in the 
light of the Blesser, instinct with his own spirit, 
fragrant with his own aroma. There is not only in- 
struction, therefore, in these expositions, but refresh- 
ment, feasting, benediction. 

Father Taylor of Boston, whose life is recorded in 
a most attractive volume by the Rev. Gilbert Haven 
and the Hon. Thomas Russell, was in every way a 
He was bern 
in Richmond in 1793, spent a rough boyhood, be- 
came a sailor, and was taken prisoner of war by the 
English and carried to Dartmoor. The light had 
visited him shortly before, and he began to speak 
to his fellow-prisoners of their souls and to preach 
to them, and was chosen their chaplain. When he 
returned to America he became a pedlar, but never 
ceased to be a preacher of the truth ; and at length he 
was admitted a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He at once devoted himself chiefly to the 
sailors, and drew crowds of them, as well as many 
distinguished and intellectual people ; for he has been 
described and praised by Dickens, Emerson, Miss 
Martineau, Miss Bremer, and many others. His 
preaching was wonderful. It was full of simile, and 
direct conversational appeal, and was made vivid by 
dramatic paraphrase and movement. He was dis- 
tinctly an original and earnest man; much to be 


| admired as fitted for his own work, but not to be 


copied, He visited the rough women in parts where 
no one else could have gone; and his work among them 
was much blessed. The calls on him of this kind 
were such that he had never time for study; but 
perhaps this was in his favour, as study might have 
given the “set” character to his preaching that 
would have spoiled it. His discourses seem to have 
been a mixture of all styles—now pathetic, drawing 
tears from rough, sun-browned sailor faces; now 
sarcastic, and now richly humorous —apothegms 
trooping on each other’s heels; and sometimes he 
was truly poetic. On one occasion he was preaching 
a funeral sermon for a pastor who had died young, 
of consumption, and whose people were sincerely 
mourning their loss, when he wound up with— 
‘‘God did not wish the dear little man to preach, 
He wanted him in heaven; but he was anxious to do 
some service for his Lord, and his request was 
granted. When his first year closed, he would have 
been taken at once to heaven, but you were so im- 
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portunate to have him back, that God indulged you 
for a little while. You had no right to expect he 
would remain with you; he preached every sermon, 
as you saw, with his winding sheet on his arms.” 
But Father Taylor was not always tender; his 
sarcasm was often searching in its honest directness. 
Once at a meeting a rich gentleman from the city was 
telling the sailors self-complacently what he had done 
for them. When he sat down Taylor rose and said, 
‘¢Ts there any other old sinner from up in town who 
would like to say a word before we goon.” When he 
was building his new chapel, and was preaching in a 
wealthy church in Boston for a collection, he said, 
“IT do not want your arches, and columns, and dra- 
peries for my house, only give the shavings that fall 
from your Corinthian pillars.” He sometimes reached 
almost scriptural simplicity and grandeur, When 
referring to the folly of expecting great results all at 
once, he said, ‘‘ Carry not the seed basket and the sickle 
into the field together.”” Though his sympathies with 
fellow Christians was broad, he was decidedly evan- 
gelical; and, while he was inclined to be brotherly 
with all, he would not cease speaking his home 
truths—many telling instances of which are given. 
Thus Father Taylor went on from year to year, some- 
times preaching four times a day, and walking and 
visiting a great part of his time. He was thrown 
aside ten years before his death in helpless passivity ; 
but he was always cheerful, and he died in 1871 
much mourned. ~ 

In the Rev. William Williams’ “‘ History of Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodism” (Nisbet & Co.), we have 
another stirring record of the wonderful way in which 
the grace of God sometimes works upon multitudes. 
While Wesley was producing his great impressions 
in England, a similar movement, though quite dis- 
tinct, began in Wales, through the earnest preaching 
ofaclergyman. The fire caught the hearts of Howell 
Harris and a young curate, Rowlands, at the same 
time ; and their preaching founded Welsh Methodism, 
which flourished in face of much opposition. So 
enthusiastic were the people that companies would 
walk forty miles to worship on the Saturday, and 
back again on the Monday, refreshing themselves on 
the way by reciting the preacher’s words. It is 
good to read such a record of self-denying faithful- 
ness. 

“Eight Months on Duty” (Strahan), which is 
worthily introduced to us by our respected contributor, 
Dr. Vaughan, is the diary of a young officer, who 
went through the campaign with Chanzy’s army in 
the late war. It gives us a very good idea of certain 
of the operations ; but is more valuable still as show- 
ing that amid the dissolute and godless crowd there 
were earnest souls, who must have proved a healthful 
savour. There is hope for a nation that produces 
men such as this young officer. For its high tone 
and true religious feeling, we can cordially recom- 
mend the little volume. 

We rejoice to see from the appearance of ‘‘ The 
Annals of English Presbytery,” which Messrs. Nisbet 
& Co. have just published, that Dr. M‘Crie, who 





some time since resigned his office of Professor at the 
Theological College of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, has still strength to pursue his old and well- 
loved studies in Church History. This volume con- 
sists of careful gatherings ; and is the result of much 
patient investigation and thought. That we may the 
more readily draw our readers to the book, let us say, 
however, that it is not so much the “‘ Annals of Pres- 
bytery,” in any strict sense, as a graphic sketch of 
Church History in Great Britain from the early cen- 
turies of the Christian Era. It is historical rather than 
polemical, and abounds in eloquent pictures of the lead- 
ing characters—Columba and St. Aidan, Wycliffe and 
SirJohn Oldcastle, Knox and Melville, the Westminster 
divines, and many later personages. Everything 
which Dr. M‘Crie touches he makes attractive. His 
sympathies are lively, his style, though full, is vivid; 
and here and there he shows a breadth of sentiment 
and a generous catlolicity which are very admirable, 
kept in association as they are with views in no way 
loose or latitudinarian. Two passages there are of 
especial interest in the work. One is where he shows 
how Calvin’s followers have often found it difficult to 
justify his practical liberality, and the other where 
he heartily praises the old Scotch Confession of 
Faith, and ventures a word in favour of a somewhat 
more adorned worship than that common among the 
Scotch Presbyterian Churches. We have read Dr. 
M‘Crie’s volume with peculiar pleasure. 

Lord Shaftesbury said some time ago that he be- 
lieved the most effectual means of dealing with the 
growing carelessness and scepticism of the working 
classes was to get members of their own class to go 
among them and preach the truth to them. From 
Mr. Thomas Cooper’s “ Plain Pulpit Talk ” (Hodder 
and Stoughton) we find that he has been for years 
carrying out this idea. And, judging from these ser- 
mons, he must be a powerful influence. They are 
colloquial, yet full of matter, soundly evangelical, yet 
most strikingly illustrated; and he is not afraid to 
venture on familiar phrases. The first sermon, on 
“The Horrible Pit,” with its divisions of “ Jolly 
Corner,” ‘‘Gambler’s Corner,” ‘ Drunkard’s Cor- 
ner,” and ‘ Socinian Corner,” is certainly fitted to 
arouse—the better fitted perhaps for its special au- 
dience that there is nothing of the conventionality of 
the pulpit in it. That the sermon has been much 
preached among colliers and miners gives it a special 
significance. The whole volume is singularly direct 
and rousing. 

We are glad of the opportunity of calling attention 
to a most useful series of tracts—‘‘ Kind Words for 
all Classes,” by the Rev. Robert Holmes. They are 
specially adapted to the working classes, particularly to 
those who do notaspire to profounder reading. As full 
of friendly and very telling warning against the temp- 
tations that assail them, encouraging counsels towards 
the higher paths of life, and cordial recognitions of 
that power of godliness which alone can really achieve 
the desired end, these papers are most excellent. 
They are issued in monthly numbers, and have now 
been going on for two or three years. 
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A Story of Struggles and Hopes. 
By EDWARD GARRETT, AvuTHOR OF “OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV.—A CONTRAST. 


fold 
trials 
of her 
hard- 
w ork- 
ing, po- 
verty- 
stricken 
wi dow- 
hood, 
Mrs. 
= Harvey 
> might 
have 
been 
almost 
as hap- 
, PY as 
\ she had 
ever been in her life, but for her children. 
They were good children, and she had 
faith that God could preserve them in 
the path where He had placed them. But, 
just as we often feel that we may trust His 
providence that our bread and water shall be 
sure, yet trouble sorely whether He will 
always grant us milk and butter, so Mrs. 
Harvey grieved lest they should lose the 
dainty, delicate ways of her own youth, and 
of their former position. They were different 
now from those around them, although they 
were no richer. But would they be as dif- 
ferent ten or twenty years hence? She could 
bear it for George. He was older than the 
girls, and more formed already, and, with his 
present fund of information, and his thirst 
for more, she had little reason to fear his 
falling into the coarse pleasures that degraded 
too many about him. The mother had a 
curiously boundless faith in her boy. It had 
been the habit of her life, as well as the in-| 
stinct of her nature, tolook up to the stronger | 
sex. There might not have been very much | 
in either her father or husband to justify it, | 
but the ease and happiness with which some of | 
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true place. Elizabeth was one of those 
women who see in men not only all they are, 
but all they ought to be. It may be fairly 
discussed whether such reverence is not more 
honourable and wholesome to her who gives, 
and him who takes, than the modern feminine 
consciousness of “ purifying and elevating 
influence.” 

It was about her daughters that Mrs. Har- 
vey pondered. She taught them and lived 
with them, but not all her maternal anxieties 
had worried her into any unnatural shutting 
up. Among the visions of her own youth, 
she remembered several “ come-down ” gen- 
teel people, friendless and antedated, with 
bloodless faces and ghostly tones. To her 
sensible judgment this horror was greater 
than any other. Better that Hatty and Milly 
should grow up red-handed, bouncing, and 
cockneyfied! And yet it seemed such a 
pity ! 

To tell the truth it was Hatty that troubled 
her most—Hatty, who was always spoken of 
up and down the lowly street as ‘‘the young 
lady.” Unless Hatty belied her promise, she 
would be a beauty. The rough, outspoken 
neighbours said so to her face. It was a 
comfort to poor Mrs. Harvey that Hatty did 
not seem to care much either way. 

Little brown Milly was in no danger of 
flattery here. Her angular figure and white 
face were mere foils to her sister’s lithe form, 
sweet-pea complexion, and blue eyes. Hatty’s 
charms were those which appealed readily to 
uninstructed eyes, while it required deeper 
physiognomists than those poor neighbours 
to appreciate Milly’s noble head, and grave 
dark eyes. It-was the same with their 
characters. There were times when Mrs. 
Harvey, in her vexation, was almost ready to 
say within herself that her eldest daughter’s 
very beauty and graces, physical and moral, 
must have something innately vulgar in them, 
they were of such a sort to command popular 
notice and applause. She was an universal 
baby lover. Had créches been the fashion 
in that day, she might have been said to be 
as good as a créche in the locality. She was 
always leading home some lost child, or 
volunteering the charge of some infant. 


the strongest and noblest women reverence | Whenever Hatty was missing, she was to be 
and obey very ordinary men, is one of the | found in the local dairy, where there were 


sweetest and most touching hints of woman’s | twins. 
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amused, for she had an endless fund of 
‘* stories,” such being mere recapitulations of 
the ways of life in her old home, which Hatty 
grew to regard as the fairy-land which it 
seemed to her auditors. Milly Harvey was 
of quite another disposition. She made few 
friends among the neighbours, shrank from 
children, and rarely entered a stranger’s room, 
however invited, and spoke so seldom to 
anybody but her mother and George, that 
she was in little danger of catching the 
colloquialisms which infected Hatty’s speech, 
and shocked her mother. 

Hatty was also- what is called “ clever at 
her needle.” Yet it was not she, but Milly, 
who went down the patient stitches of the 
family darning and sewing, and was oftener 
and oftener trusted with a straight seam in 
what they called “‘ mamma’s pay-work.” But 
Hatty could put a ribbon across a bonnet, 
and a flower upon the nbbon, in the right 
way. She became an authority and a bene- 
factress at Whitsuntide and Boxing-day. 
Hatty’s idea of beauty was gaiety of colour 
and fulness of form. And for either of these 
she was ‘ready to despise soundness of ma- 
terial or neatness of workmanship. Mrs, 
Harvey’s own quiet taste had descended to 
Milly, after whom the boys in the street would 
sometimes call “Quaker.” But Mrs. Har- 
vey’s prim purchases always grew smart the 
moment Hatty put them on. And horror of 
horrors, the dairy wife, out of gratitude for 
her kindness to the twins, presented Hatty 
with a pinchbeck brooch, which Hatty her- 
self had admired in a shop window! 

“Never you mind,” said sage Miss Brook, 
on some occasion which had brought out an 
expression of the mother’s anxiety; “ God 
made gay cockatoos, as well as sweet night- 
ingales and useful hens. You’ve not got to 
fuss yourself about what isn’t in Hatty, but 
to find out what is, and make the best of 
that. God has got a use for the very ways 
that puzzle you, so long as the devil doesn’t 
get ’em first. And mark me, Mrs. Harvey, 
your wise-like Milly, who is safe from most 
of Hatty’s dangers, will have other hard 
passes of her own, of the sort that’s too 
narrow for any hand to help her in, except 
an angel’s.” 

The truth was Hatty was lonely in her own 
home. There is a great deal of that loneli- 
ness even in the most united and loving 
families. And, while we:have always much 
sympathy for the genius who goes ahead of 
his fellows, too many of us simply slight and 
contemn the simple lowly nature that is left 
farthest behind. Could Mrs. Harvey but 








have known it, she had conferred a priceless 
boon on Hatty by the act of unconscious 
heroism, which had changed the level of her 
children’s lives. Hatty was not a girl to be 
improved by what is called “ education.” 
She was far too sweet-natured to have become 
pedantic, which is the revenge that some 
shallow minds take for being sown with too 
heavy a crop. But she would have been dis- 
heartened. Only her beauty and grace would 
have saved her from constantly filling the 
demoralising place of universal inferior, and 
these would naturally have assumed undue 
proportions in her eyes. dm cultivated 
society her companions would, ‘too ‘frequently, 
not have been Of the highest type. Ina word, 
unless her mother had possessed the un- 
common judiciousness to see and counteract 
these temptations, Hatty would probably 
have become an idle, gossiping, sentimental 
fine lady. And Mrs. Harvey had no claim 
to uncommon judiciousness; except, per- 
chance, that greatest claim ofall, the will 
and the power to do the plain right thing, 
which is, after all, the imperial sword that 
can cut through all Gordian knots of social 
difficulty. In the present instance it had 
placed Hatty where her powers of lowly 
kindliness and helpfulness came to the front, 
and given her friends whose roughness and 
ignorance were not necessarily connected 
with any moral taint, and who honestly re- 
spected and admired her. 

Naturally enough, as time passed on, the 
household means increased. The day of 
sickness and adversity, carefully provided’ 
for, did not come. George rose rapidly in 
his printing-office, and expressed no wish to 
leave it. Often his mother almost hinted 
that he might procure some kind of count- 
ing-house work with shorter hours and a || 
healthier atmosphere. For, though he was || 
certainly far stronger than he had ever 
seemed likely to be in his earlier boyhood, 
he was still a slender, delicate lad, who grew 
very fast, had a slight appetite, and a strange 
inclination for abnormally long and rapid 
walks. As for Milly, she had proved such an 
apt pupil, under her mother’s sole tuition, 
that she was presently in constant work as 
designer to a small manufactory near, and 
only needed to fill up her short leisure with 
the less remunerative stitching. “It was no 
trouble to teach her, except that she soon got 
beyond me,” Mrs. Harvey wonld say fondly, 
“and that’s always the way with the good 
scholars.” 

So they were able to leave their old rickety 
lodgings, and take a quaint, ancient four- 
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roomed cottage down a quiet “ Providence 
Place” hard by. This removal was not so 
easy as the last one had been, for of late 
they had had odd shillings to invest from 
time to time, and the product of these, joined 
to the invention and ingenuity that they had 
all learned when there was no money to 
spend, made the new home look a very 
bright, snug place. Hiatty filled the two tiny 
parlour windows with flowers, mostly raised 
from seeds or sickly shoots bestowed upon 
her by some of her friends. 

“If you wouldn’t buy the red carpet that 
I chose, and look grave when I put on my 
red ribbons, you can’t object to the red in 
my flowers!” she said. ‘Twasn’t me that 
made the geraniums !” 

There was real housekeeping for Hatty 
now, and Hatty did it. She scrubbed down 
the whole house once a week. She went 
down. on her knees at six o’clock in the 
morning and whitened the tiny courtyard in 
front of the door. She kept the windows so 
clean that you couldn’t see there was glass in 
them. And yet, in her own homely phrase, 
“she was not above” keeping friends with 
people who were content to live in a constant 
“muddle.” 

“You may be as particular as you like 
with your own ways,” she said, “but you 
needn’t be so over-particular with other 
people’s. And there’s no use in disliking 
dirt so much that you can’t even clean it up.” 

One thing Mrs.-Harvey fervently desired, 
for all her children, that they might be God’s 
children as well as hers. They had been 
brought up in a very different atmosphere to 
that of her own youth. They had lived 
under the warm shelter of a life to whom 
God, and Saviour, and eternity, and duty, 
were much more real than any material 
realities. And yet Mrs. Harvey’s keen 
maternal sympathies could feel that they 
were all just what she had once been. She 
could bring them up in the courts of the 
Lord, but her hand could not raise for them 
the veil of the holy of holies. Only God 
himself could do that. And the mother 
prayed and hoped. Her noble-minded, right- 
feeling George, her patient thoughtful Milly, 
often seemed so near, so near. Theirs was 
the nature that can of itself appreciate so 
much of religion, from its side of moral and 
spiritual beauty. Milly was one of those 
who delight to clothe themselves in bands of 
straitest discipline. She had her morning 
and evening portions, her regular times, when 
her mother noticed that she sought solitude. 
Her favourite religious reading lay among 


| books which were not then so popular as 
| they have since become—writings of old 
| Anglican divines, whose solemn precepts, 
clothed in stately English, had an echo as of , 
a Gregorian chant pealing down the tinted 
sunlight of an old cathedral. Mrs. Harvey 
sometimes found scraps of her daughter’s 
writing, such as sets of “‘ Resolutions for the 
New Year,” or “ Rules for daily Devotion.” 
It was actually these which damped her hopes. 
They were of “the letter which killeth,” 
rather than “the spirit which maketh alive.” 
They were full of self-education and self- 
mortification, but they never once reached the 
true Christian idea of self-sacrifice. Their very 
asceticism and discipline were the mere self- 
indulgence of such a nature as Milly’s. Mrs. 
Harvey sorrowfully owned that her darling 
was still on the wrong side of that mysterious 
line which divides the natural from the 
spiritual man—that she had not yet passed 
through Leviticus to the glorious Gospel o 
Christ. 

And still Hatty seemed so much farther 
off. She read her Bible—the historical books 
and the Revelation. She seldom read any- 
thing else on Sundays. Hatty was no great 
reader at any time. On Sundays, she would 
go about singing “ Oh, that will be jéyful,” 
or “ There is a land of pure delight,” instead 
of the “ Poor Mary Anne,” and the “ No, we 
never mention her,” which she was given to 
lilt on week-days. It was a peculiarity of 
Hatty that she always sang sad songs and 
joyful hymns. Hymns had always been easy 
lessons to Hatty, while catechism had only 
represented tears and failure. She had been 
first tried with Watts’s “ Mother’s Catechism,” 
and had got on well through the simple facts 
at the beginning, and there stuck. She had 
been tried with the “ Shorter Catechism,” and 
the Church Catechism afterwards, for Mrs. 
Harvey’s creed was truly catholic in its 
breadth. In the first Hatty knew ‘the 
first answer. ‘“ Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever;” 
and in the second she could reply to two 
questions, ‘What is your name?” and 
“What is your duty towards your neigh- 
bour?” That last subject she learned like 
magic in one Sunday afternoon, and never 
forgot it, and became greatly addicted to 
quote it in conversation. Mrs. Harvey was 
sorely afraid that her Hatty would be one of 
those good-natured, utterly careless people, 
whose status for time and for eternity is one 
of the sorest problems with many thoughtful 
people. 

But He who brings the last to be first, and 
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perfects His wisdom in the mouths of babes 
and sucklings, had ruled otherwise. Among 
these Harvey children, the first plain active 
decision for God was destined to come from 
| this perplexing Hatty. 


CHAPTER V.—HATTY DECIDES. 
Ir was a bright, dancing June morning; 
| George was at his office—Millicent was out, 
taking home some ef her patterns. Mrs. 
Harvey was at her needlework, and Hatty 
was sitting at a side table, shelling peas from 
a wooden bowl into a willow-pattern vege- 
| table dish. 
| ribbon in her hair, and a house-apron of 
bright green print, with a frill at the bottom. 

“ Mother,” she said, rather suddenly, “ you 
wouldn’t mind me being a member at Zion 

chapel, would you ?—I want to.” 

' It must be explained that Mrs, Harvey and 
Milly attended church and then kept house 
| together. As George chose to go all across 
| London to hear a celebrated preacher, Hatty 
| was obliged to go alone, and had got into 
| the habit of attending Zion chapel, where 
most of the neighbours went, who attended 
divine worship at all. 

Mrs. Harvey stuck her needle in her work. 
“You know I regard all Christian sects as 
aisles in the same house of God, my dear,” 
she said. “And I shall thank our Father 
very much if He has given you the night to 
call yourself a followerof Him. I feared you 
didn’t think very seriously of these solemn 
matters, Hatty.” 

* JT don’t see there’s much to think about, 
mother,” said the girl simply. “It’s just 
does one mean to be good, or wicked; and if 
one means to be good, how is one to be it ? 
I couldn’t make a goodness worth anything 
if I tried ever so. Of course, nobody can, 
but then one like me is in no danger of 
fancying I can. So I should have to go 
without being good at all, unless somebody 
else would give me his goodness, and that’s 
just what Christ does. But I haven’t taken 
it, unless I make up my mind to keep in His 
way and do what He says.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said her mother, “ that is 
the root of the matter.” 

“And I should like to belong to Zion 
chapel, not because I see any difference 
between it and the church,—lI’m too stupid 
to notice the sort of things that George talks 
about, schism and apostolic succession, and 
such like,—but because I got to care for 
these things through people that go there. 
They are not clever people, mother. They 
are mostly like me. I’m not far forward 


She wore a piece of washed red | 





enough to understand the things that puzzle 
and interest George and Milly. The parts of 
the Bible that I can understand at all, are 
plain and straightforward enough, and have 
more in them than will last my lifetime. 
3ut old uncle George at the dairy, and Mary 
Smith, the sempstress, knew the sort of feel- 
ings that I had. They knew how one is 
likely to shuffle on, from day to day, just 
doing one’s work, as if it were nothing for 
God to notice, and meaning to think some 
day, but never thinking, and dropping off at 
last, like the beasts that perish. Old George 
at the dairy used to tell me that he believed 
I thought religion was a plaster to be stuck 
on when one was sick. And he was right. 
At least I thought religion was separate bits 
to be pricked into one’s life, and that some 
people, like ministers, should have a great 
many, but that such as me couldn't have 
more than one or two, a prayer at night and 
moming, and a sermon on Sunday. I re- 
member when Mary Smith was converted. 
It’s near two years ago. She always had sat 
at her work all day long before, and been a 
steady girl that went to church, and didn’t 
gallivant. And there she was, just the same. 
And said I to her, ‘Mary, what does being 
converted mean? What difference does it 
make to you? Ain’t you doing just the 
same as you did before?’ And she said, 
‘No, indeed, Miss Hatty, there’s many a 
time when I’ve been pressed, that I’ve sent 
home seams scarcely fastened, so that they’d 
be sure to rip; but please God, my seams 4 
will never rip again.’ And that made me 
see how religion could come into such a 
common life as mine, cleaning and cooking, 
and just making things as pleasant as I can. 
And from that day, all these two years, I’ve 
seen a difference. I’ve noticed myself in 
ways of work,—getting off it, or getting over it, 
that have showed me what I wasn’t, and 
what I ought to be. And so,” said Hatty 
simply, “I want to join Zion chapel because 
it began there.” 

Now the minister of Zion chapel was an 
old devout man, who did not spare himself 
in his Master’s service. He was doing a work 
of which no one took any heed, and which 
to his humility, seemed to himself, but poor 
and insignificant. In those days, the East- 
end of London had not become a focus for 
the zeal, philanthropy, and sentiment of the 
West. Foreign visitors were not taken to 
Ratcliff Highway as to a disgusting peep- 
show. This old minister would have shrunk 
from the very mention of scenes which are 
now drawn with Fuseli-exaggeration to make 
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effective background for the supposed sweet- 
ness and light of the other end of the town. 
His gentle, tremulous hands were far too 
weak to let down the cup of salvation into 
that black dungeon of spirits in darkness. 
But he could stand and plead, and lxold others 
back from going near its perilous archways. 
He had been a widower for nearly forty years, 
—a childless widower. No dream of pro- | 
moiion would have taken him from the | 
humble, common people, whose welfare, tem- | 
poral and eternal, had happily and usefully | 
re-filled his emptied heart. But he took no | 
thought of self-sacrifice therefore, for no pro- | 
motion was ever likely to come to him. He | 
could only say very plain things in a very | 
plain way, and superficial sharp people would | 
have pronounced him an “unpractical man.” | 
But his poor flock could have told such, that 
somehow, obedience to their ‘pastor’s un- 
worldly advice always led them farther and 
farther from the workhouse, the mad-house, 
and the prison. 

Such was the man, under whose direct | 
personal ministrations Hatty Harvey sat, | 
week after week, with about half-a-dozen | 
other young people, for nearly two months 
before their admission to church-membership. 
Was it any marvel that, at the end of that 
time, Hatty had grown much more subdued 
and womanly? The hoyden was reined. 
The fine animal spirits, the indomitable 
lightness of heart were not destroyed, they 
were rather fenced about from the destroyer, | 
and taught to preserve their powers, sweet 
and fresh, to lighten the labours of a 
humanity which left half its laughter in an 
empty Eden. 

Hatty became a Sabbath-school teacher, 
and soon had the largest class. Mr. Webber, 
the superintendent and chief man of Zion 
chapel, said she was “an invaluable young 
person.” She found no difficnlty in keep- 
ing up the “ home visitation” of her pupils. | 
It was the most natural thing in the world 
to her. The parents used to ask her to 
take tea with them. One enthusiastic dust- 
man engaged her for a whole hour hearing 
about the secrets of his profession. The folks 
at home couldn’t help laughing when she | 
told them. | 

“Never mind,” said Hatty, “one thing is 
pretty near as good as another, only we 








| his surroundings were not. 


| her mother about 


rest about Hatty. For Mrs. Harvey had the 
wisdom which is thankful for every good 
thing, even though it may not be the good 
thing that exactly fits our own taste. 

** Mother likes pears best, but she don’t 
think apples have no right to grow,” said 
Hatty. 

It was no wonder that Hatty was a very 
attractive woman. She grew up even lovelier 
than her childhood had promised. She was 
sometimes taken for a little above her age, 
on account of her tall full figure, and even 
the stately outline of her features might 
have contributed to the mistake. More than 
that, she had a quaint, homely wit, essentially 
womanly—the precise sort of wit that used 
to be the pleasant fashion among great ladies, 
before female education was carried on in 
the dangerous style of “high farming,” the kind 
of wit that a queen can enjoy, and a servant 
maid understand. Hatty dressed very neatly 
now, rejecting flimsiness and flauntiness as 
“not becoming or consistent.” (She had 
once seen the old minister glance, while 
speaking of the adornment of “fa meek and 
quiet spirit,” at a flounced barége that she 
was wearing.) At the same time she vindi- 
cated her natural tastes by a single bright 
ribbon, and delightfully fresh white ruffles. 
But how surprised Hatty would have been 
to be told she was witty! As for her good 
looks she heard enough of ‘that nonsense,” 
as she called it. The only compliment that 
ever moved her was to be told she was “ like 
the face.” Then she 
blushed, asked “Do you really think so?” 
and shook her head. 


CHAPTER VI.—HARRY WESTBROOK, 


As a matter of course, Hatty had lovers. 
It took Mrs. Harvey another inward struggle 
to accept the plain facts of this epoch of her 
children’s lives. Seeing what they were and 
where they were, whom would they be likely 
to marry? Ordinary working men and an 
ordinary working woman? No, not Milly at 
least, Mrs. Harvey felt almost sure. As for 
the other two, she was not a fool to think 
that in their present circumstances, they 
had any claim to aught higher. If George 
was fit, in mind and even manner, for any 
lady, the mother could impartially own that 
His wife must 


could get along easiest without those that | be prepared to wash, and scrub, and cook, 
think themselves finest.” | without any thought of wrong done to her. 
But next Sunday, the dustman was sitting | His soul and his life had different claims, 
with oiled hair, on a back seat m Zion | and one or the other must miss something in 
chapel. | the future. 
And so Mrs, Harvey was greatly set at| Hatty took everything quite equably, and 
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did not feel in the least shamed or angered 
that her first offer of marriage came from a 
working shoemaker. 

“ Only I’m sorry when a decent man makes 
a fool of himself,” she said ; “ I’m sure I’d put 
him off plain enough for him to understand, 
if he hadn’t made up his mind not to.” 

Mrs. Harvey, accustomed to the cautious 
advances and careful distinction of grades of 
a more reticent part of society, was somewhat 
scandalized by the frankness and courage 
around her. She herself, married at three- 
and-twenty, had refused but one previous 
offer, and could only plead guilty to one or 
two silent lovers, one at least of whom, she 
felt sure, had kept from declaration from his 
just sense of certain rejection. But Hatty’s 
admirers seemed to take for their motto, 
“ Nothing venture, nothing have.” Hatty’s 
own characteristic report of the matter was 
true enough. 

“ You can’t be civil toa man but he thinks 
you're willing to marry him, and if you're 
not civil he thinks it all the more.” 

Mrs. Harvey could only silently wonder 
what it would end in. Hatty herself seemed 
perfectly heart-whole. Nor could all her 
mother’s watchful affection detect anything 
amiss in her conduct which could explain 
her troubles. She was only impartially cor- 
dial and open, which was so ingrained in her 
nature that when she sincerely endeavoured 
to be austere and repellant, it only resulted 
in a spasmodic, over-done shyness, which 
might easily be mistaken for arch coquetry. 

Presently there came a lover of a very 
different kind to the honest shoemaker, the 
sharp saddler, and the earnest, blundering 
corn-chandler’s “ young man” who had al- 
ready presented themselves. 

When this one began to “ drop in” of an 
evening, he did not make all the family un- 
comfortable by sitting on the edge of his 
chair and blushing and stammering. He had 
a bit of news for Mrs. Harvey, a fitting plea- 
sant word for Millicent, and an argument for 
George. 

His name was Harry Westbrook, and 
though he lived in the same lowly street with 
the Harveys, he had “gentle blood” in his 
veins. Once; in the course of some appro- 
priate conversation, he took from his pocket 
an old signet ring with the family crest en- 
graved thereon, and showed it to Mrs. Har- 
vey. The well-bred, dignified woman liked 
him all the better for having it, and for not 
wearing it. 

He was tall and fine-looking, with a some- 
thing in mien and manner that set him apart 


~ 





from the handsomest of the working men 
around him. And he had also that greatest 
charm of all, a sad history. 

His spendthrift gentleman-father, born to 
“hunters” and “ meets,” had fallen to die 
from the effects of a ducking he had received 
as a “welsher” on a fifth-rate race-course. 
This ne’er-do-weel’s wife had been a simple 
decent woman of lower birth, who had been 
dazzled into marrying him while he was still 
handsome and fascinating. Poor thing! Even 
from her own son’s account, one could hear 
she had paid very dear for her folly. His 
childhood had been spent in furnished lodg- 
ings, each more squalid and disorderly than 
the last. The scapegrace father, passing 
with circumstances from cruel penuriousness 
to mocking prodigality, had often clothed his 
half-fed child in rich velvets, and hidden his 
wife’s bruised arms in Lyons silk. But the 
poor woman had done her best for her boy. 
She had taught him all she knew, and then 
starved herself that he might be taught more. 
She had striven to screen his father from 
blame, even while training him to loathe his 
father’s courses. She died first, mercifully 
spared the last cruel pang of such a death as 
her husband’s, 

All this was indicated rather than related 
by Harry Westbrook, and it touched Mrs. 
Harvey’s motherly heart. She felt that she 
could not be surprised if Hatty listened to 
his wooing. 

Hatty was a riddle not easy to read. As 
the young man’s attentions advanced her cor- 
diality retreated, but not in the old laughing, 
skittish way. During his visits she would 
stay more than half the time in her own 
room, and then come down grave and silent. 

As the family acquaintance with Harry in- 
creased, Mrs. Harvey, though she grew to 
like him more and more, began to have her 
doubts and fears. It was hard to say that he 
was not a religious man. He had attended 
church regularly since they had known him. 
(He now went to Zion chapel.) He stayed 
quietly in his dismal lodging during the in- 
tervals of service, in spite of all temptations 
to seek fresh air and change. He kept asort 
of humble, pathetic silence whenever sacred 
topics crept into conversation, or if he spoke 
it was just with one or two halfyearning 
words. And yet— 

Still, even if he were not yet “altogether a 
Christian,” how few holy influences he had 
enjoyed hitherto, poor tellow! There was a 
good deal of poetry left in Mrs. Harvey, 
elderly widow as she was, and not all her | 
sharper experiences of life had destroyed the 
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old humble simplicity that had always pre- 
ferred others to herself. Like an unsuspected 
skeleton at the bottom of a calm, sunny 
river, the pain of her own half-sympathetic 
marriage lay unspoken in her heart. She 
would pray, and she would exhort, that her 
daughters might never know what that was. 
But if Hatty only saw the difference which 


| she could see between this lover and all her 
| other lovers, if her warm young heart caught 


the love-version of her own calm, motherly 
liking for the youth, then it seemed to Mrs. 
Harvey that her daughter was caught in the 
mesh of a terrible temptation from whose in- 
tricacy she could see no way of escape. 
Hatty seemed just the sort of woman to re- 
fuse to see the entanglement, and to walk 
straight into it, blindfold, and singing. 

It seemed to Mrs. Harvey a much harder 
pass than that agonized decision of hers 
which had made them all into poor working 
people. And yet Hatty had always said, 
“‘She could never have done that.” 

There was one thing which Mrs. Harvey 
forgot. Something which we are all prone 
to forget. Not that God shows a way of 
escape along with every temptation. Mrs. 
Harvey remembered that full well, and re- 
iterated it in her prayers, and tried to take 
comfort from it ; but failed because she could 


| not see the way herself. But she forgot that 


this was not her temptation, and that there 
was no need, and, therefore, no promise, that 
she should see the outlet. 

Hatty grew much graver and gentler. She 
would take her work off to her own room, 
and sit there alone for hours even when 
no Harry was haunting the family apartment. 
A responsibility had fallen on the girl. She 
had a question. to answer to God and to her 
own soul, 

She was such a young thing—scarcely 
nineteen yet—and still it was two months 
since Harrythad said to her— 

“Miss Harvey,-you must know what you 
are to me. Do you think you can like me?” 

They were walking in the twilight, for he 
had waylaid her on some household errand. 
And Hatty had found that the easiest answer 
was the truth. 

“ Of course I like you, Mr. Westbrook.” 





** Don’t say it so,” he had answered hotly. | 


**T mean can you love me better than any- 
body else, and for ever and for ever? Don’t 
say a word now, it would be too hasty either 
way. Think it over, and tell me when I ask 
you again. You must be everything to me 
or nothing.” 





spoken so. And it was those last words of 
his that haunted her — “ everything or 
nothing.” Couldhe be everything? Would 
it be a very praiseworthy or happy life that 
had him for its highest point? And yet 
would not his utter withdrawal make a very 


‘ unbearable blank ? 


Hatty did not put it so. She had never 
talked metaphysics with George and Milly ; 
but she said to herself— 

“T wonder if all my ways are his ways; 
and if not, I wonder if I could give up mine 
for his. I don’t quite know what his ways 
are, I’m not éven sure that he has any yet, 
and if so, then who knows what they will be? 
He’s lived a sad, unsettled life, poor boy— 
always ‘in tents,’ as our minister would say. 
One never hears him talk about things near 
at hand and likely. It would be better to 
think about a rise in his salary than of what 
he’d do if he had five hundred a-year. 
only seems a worry to me, and enough to 
hinder one getting on at all. But religion is 
nothing unless it makes us charitable to the 
ways of those who have had disadvantages. 
And I’m sure if I’d been in Harry’s place, 
I’d not been near as good as he is, 


he could see a few things a little differently. 
I wish he had not told me that he never 


cared to go to church till he saw me. Mother | 
does not know that, and have I any right to | 


tell her what poor Harry said in strict con- 
fidence, only to show me what a good in- 
fluence I had over him?” 

And so there was rather a bewildering 
complication that night when Harry West- 
brook announced to Mrs, Harvey that “he 


had received hopes that he himself might 


some day call her mother.” 

“What, are you and Hatty really en- 
gaged ?” Mrs. Harvey asked. 

“Tt’s no use saying engaged,” Hatty had 
spoken up, rather decisively for a young 
lady in her interesting position, and with a 
swift flush passing over her face; “it’s no 
use saying engaged till one knows when one 
expects to be married. And we don’t want 
to be married for a long while yet.” 

“‘T shall have to be rude enough to bid 
you speak for yourself,” said the lover gal- 
lantly. 

“T can’t understand you one bit,” Milly 
said to Hatty that evening when they were 
both shut up in their bedroom. “ You were | 
never angry with the ridiculous people who | 
made you offers, and now, although you are | 
going to accept Harry’s, you seem half as if | 


None of her other simple lovers had ever | you resented it.” | 
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“T don’t understand myself, and I don’t 
try much, because I ain’t worth the trouble,” 
Hatty answered. 

“IT do hope you will take care what you 
| do,” Milly went on ; “ don’t play false in your 

thoughtlessness. Harry is just the man who 

could be terribly injured by want of heart in 
the woman he loves.” 

Hatty gave a low whistle. It was a shock- 

| ing habit of hers, generally indulged in, 








| when, in her own phraseology, she had some- 
| thing to say, which she could not “bring out.” 

“Yes, indeed, Hatty,” Milly urged, in her 
| young enthusiasm, “ you may have his welfare 
| for this world and the next in your own 
hands.” 

“Mayn’t he have mine, in his turn?” 
Hatty inquired humbly. 

“Men are different to women,” Milly 
answered loftily. 
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“T think I’m a very old woman to you,” 
| Hatty observed, as it seemed inconsequently. 
| “I ain’t got any romance in me; at least, not 
| your sort.” 

“You shouldn’t give Harry hopes unless 
| you love him,” said Milly. 
| Hatty said not a word, and did not whistle. 
| Milly’s advice, like most advice in love 





affairs, was given in the dark. There was 
much in Harry’s history and character, over 
which the motherliness of Hatty’s nature 
yearned with an infinite dumb tendemess, 
and which gave an agony of strength to his 
appeals for her love. And she must be 
“everything or nothing,” and she really 
loved him far too well for that dread alter- 
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Indeed, Hatty had sch a clinging 
kindliness for every human being with whom 
she had ever come in contact, that she had 
rejected the shoemaker and the saddler with 
all the less pain, because she would still see 
them, day after day, in their old places, and 
she had never felt quite comforted concerning 
them until they had resumed their former 
habits of neighbourly greeting and chat, and 
had, in fact, quite settled it in their own 
minds, that they had never had more than “a 
foolish fancy” for her. 

But, in her own heart, Hatty had long laid 
down laws concerning the marriage state, to 
which she clung with that narrow persistency 
which is the weakness of an uncultivated 
mind, and yet so often its best stronghold. 
Very few need to open a grammar, if it 
were no use to learn a rule, unless one could 
remember all its exceptions. And it is better 
to forget a real exception, than to make a 
false one. 

One of her rules was of the headship of 
the husband over the wife; in her own 
words, “ that no woman should marry a man 
she could not look up to.” She made no 
philosophic distinctions about mental and 
moral powers, laws of compensation, &c., all 
of which are not without their wisdom and 





| justice, but which often sacrifice clearness to 


effect, like “ Old English” letters on a sign- 
post. 

She had often said, half playfully, half 
seriously, “If my husband wanted coffee, 
and I wanted tea, I’d like him to be the sort 
of man to whom I give his own way directly, 
without even letting him know it wasn’t mine.” 

Now, ninety-nine people out of a hundred, 
Hatty herself and her sister Milly included, 
would have decided that Harry Westbrook 
was altogether the superior of the couple. 
He was better read, and, in every conventional 
sense, he was better bred; for he made no 
mispronunciations, nor indulged in the rough 
and ready phrases with which Hatty liked “to 
cut her way straight into a truth.” And yet 
Hatty felt herself noways inclined to give up 
her own ways to his, and was actually be- 
ginning to doubt whether her old admiration 
of such dutiful surrender was not a mere 
gitlish folly. 

Mrs. Harvey did not grow better satisfied 
with her future son-in-law. He was as well- 
behaved as ever, but in the quicker current 
of their more familiar acquaintance, little 
| straws began to show which way the wind 

blew. 
“My hair has fallen out a great deal 
lately,” Hatty chanced to say. 








“Oh; we must stop that,” Harry replied 
with solicitude. ‘You have such lovely 
hair, and I admire beautiful hair so much. 
Indeed, I think everybody does. A woman 
is nothing without her pretty hair.” 

“Then what is she to do if it all falls off?” 
Hatty asked, only half archly. 

“Wear a wig,” said he. 

“Well, yes, if she was a disagreeable sight 
without one,” Hatty answered; “but I 
wouldn’t wear one without telling everybody 
that it was a wig. I hate deceptions.” 

“ But you need say nothing about it,” said 
Harry. 

“'There’s sure to be something to make 
one mention one’s ‘hair,’” Hatty retorted, 
“‘and whenever that happened I should say 
‘my wig’ instead.” 

“ Ts not that straining truth too far?” Harry 
asked. 

“You can’t strain truth,” said Hatty; 
“truth is truth, and everything else is lies.” 

“‘ Well, if you were wearing a wig, I myself 
would rather not know it,” Harry observed. 

“I fear you set too much value on perish- 
able externals, Harry,” said Mrs. Harvey 
very gravely ; and her heart grew sore to feel 
how soon the hard work and many cares of 
young, needy married life, would wear away 
the physical bloom and beauty which even 
the mother was half afraid were Hatty’s chief 
charms in the eyés of her lover. 

“‘T hope you pray to God to guide you, 
dear,” she would often say to her daughter. 
*T think only God can guide us in these 
matters, for our dearest friends do not know 
what will really be best for us. Ask Him to 
lead you to what will keep you nearest Him- 
self, dear, and pray Him to keep out of your 
heart anything that can come between you 
and your love for Him. Better give up 
anything than Him.” 

And then the mother would sigh within 
herself, feeling that this daughter of hers was 
cast in no heroic mould. Not that she 
feared Hatty would wilfully hold everything 
cheap in purchase of a brief day of false, 
passionate love. A woman must have gone 
far downward, before Satan tempts her to try 
that turning. But had Hatty the determina- 
tion which can tear up what has taken root 
deep in the soul? Besides, what was to 
urge her to such decision? ‘The young man 
could not be said to have deteriorated. At 
least, Mrs. Harvey could not feel sure that he 
had, though she sometimes thought he seemed 
a little changed—less serious, more trifling. 
The fact was, their early acquaintance with 
him had been like one of those fair shimmer- 
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ing spring mornings which promise such a 
glorious day, and yet sometimes die away 
into a grey, dull noon—so imperceptibly that 
you could not say when the last sunbeam 
finally faded out. 

There was only one person in the little 
social circle who had never given Harry more 
praise than a dubious “ Humph,” and who 
now spoke out plainly. This was Miss Brook. 

“T never liked him,” she declared stoutly. 
“ Hatty had better have married the saddler, 
for he is a honest, well-doing young fellow. 
I’m glad he’s got somebody to take him. I 
looked in upon him and his new wife yester- 
day, and their pretty parlour does him credit. 
It’s quite a picture.” 

“« But one does not marry for a pretty par- 
lour,” Mrs. Harvey remarked laughing, half 
sadly. 

“No, but one marries for what gets one,” 
said Miss Brook fiercely. “It’s eighteen 
months since this young spark first saw our 
Hatty, and a whole year since he first had 
the impudence to speak about her to you, 
and what the nearer is he to being married ? 
Wasn't it only our Hatty’s own good sense 
that saved her from parading a trumpery ring 
on her finger, and looking like a fool to the 
whole parish ?” 

“What can he do?” asked Mrs. Harvey 
forlornly. 

“Do! Work all night, and live on bread 
and water by day! Do! Anything!” 

“He would only break down his con- 
stitution.” 

“ Fiddlesticks! Constitutions are made to 
be broken down one way or another, and you 
must take your choice between. Don’t a 
long, lingering, diddle-daddling engagement 
break down a woman’s constitution ?” 

“T’'m afraid it often does,” Mrs. Harvey 
said, with a sigh. 

“More than often. And wastes her life 
as well, for it’s an awful strain working with 
one’s hands in one place and one’s heart in 
another. And yet I’d bid a true woman wait 
for her lover twenty years if there was any 
God’s reason why he should not marry her 
out of hand. But if he’s only sparing and 
saving his own precious constitution, I'd leave 
him free to do the same to the end. A man 
can no more take his constitution with him 
to heaven than he can take his silver and 
gold. He’s only got to make the best use 
of it in this life, and it’s generally as true 
with it as with money, that there is which 
scattereth and yet increaseth.” 

“Tt was my plea, remember, not Harry’s,” 
said Mrs. Harvey. 


“If I was a young man, with a girl waiting 
to marry me when I could afford to take her, 
would I go and buy fine new satin stocks at 
four and sixpence ?” asked Miss Brook, with 
withering sarcasm, “ would I have a single 
pair of gloves in my possession, let alone 
three pairs, one lemon coloured? ‘These 
wouldn’t be my ways, Mrs. Harvey; and I’m 
double sure they would not be your own.” 


“For Hatty’s sake and his own, we must | 
hope he will grow wiser,” said Mrs. Harvey. 


“ But the poor lad has had but little enjoy- 
ment in his life, and is likely to feel it hard 
to be called to so much self-sacrifice.” 

“So much self-sacrifice!” echoed Miss 
Brook, with a snort which meant more than 
a dozen dictionaries could convey. 
it’s the way with human nature. Whenever 
there’s one, like yourself, that’s lifted an 


hundredweight, you are always so fearful that | 


another may be crushed beneath an ounce !” 
“What can I do?” sighed Mrs. Harvey. 


“Certainly I am not satisfied about Harry. | 
With all his moral conduct and correct out- 


ward observances, I fear he is not a thoroughly 
Christian man. But how can I expect an 
affectionate girl, seeing everything through 
the first light of love, to believe this? There 
seems too much in his favour. It would be 
different did he go into gaieties and dis- 
sipation.” 

“Go! There is no goin him!” said Miss 
Brook. “He won’t even go to the dogs— 
he’ll wait till they come to him. 


will go right across the torpid grain of him.” 
In truth, though Hatty did not own it to 
herself, she was not happy in her love-affair. 


The sunshine seemed gone off the world; | 


faith and energy lay tranced in her heart. 
How was she to know that this was actually 
the consequence of the evening visits, and 
chats, which, indeed, were assuming an undue 
position, as the only charms of her life? She 
still taught in the Sunday-school, but her 
class was not as attractive as it used to be, 
and she had lost two or three of her best 


scholars, and really sometimes gave a serious | 


consideration to Harry Westbrook’s frequent 
hints that she should resign her post. Not 
that she showed any falling off in zeal or 
diligence that was perceptible to the old 
minister or to Mr. Webber, the superin- 
tendent. Hatty’s conscience was still-in her 
work, though her enthusiasm had fainted. 
There was no comfort in sermons nowa- 
days, and no relief in prayer. Hatty’s sole 
safety lay in the misery that she felt because 





this was so. It was the one imperishable 
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sheltered seat by the hearth, to stand shiver- | 
ing on the threshold. 

“And then Harry Westbrook lost his situa- 
tion. He had applied for an increase of 
salary, and his application not being imme- 
diately granted, it had seemed to him a right 
and prudent course to menace his employ er 
by unpunctuality and negligence. 

| °“TJ thought I would show him what I was 
worth,” said Harry. 

And perhaps he did—only the employer 

- showed him the door. 

J “ But I have not quarrelled with him—Oh, 
dear, no,” Harry explained. “I have been 

_in to see him, and had quite a pleasant chat 
only this morning. And I’ve quite talked 
him over to understand that he did not really 

| dismiss me, but that I grew dissatisfied, and 

| left to better myself.” 

And open truthful Hatty said not a word. 
She had learned that it was no use. Re- 
monstrance only led to a war of words, in 

which his subtler wit always bore off the 
victory, and left the pain with her. 

“ Harry Westbrook is a fool and worse,” 

was the comment of her brother George. 
“Give him up, Hatty, and don’t waste 
| another thought upon him.” 
| “Give him up, in his hour of trial and 
adversity!” said Milly. “Hatty is no true 
woman if she can do that. Only let her be 
faithful, and she will be sure to win her 
reward.” 

True words indeed! 

| beyond Milly’s romance. 

Harry did not find it easy to obtain a new 
appointment better than that he had lost. 
One or two worse ones offered themselves, 

| but he rebelled against “going backwards.” 
| Yet presently he would have been very glad | 
of another chance of these. He had saved 
but little, and was soon deep in debt at his 
lodgings, Hatty heard all the details of the 
misery : how he was bullied and insulted— 
how once he walked the streets the whole 
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But with a truth 





| night rather than confront his landlord, who 
| became so alarmed, that he came out to look 
for his lodger, and, glad to find him safe and | 
sound, led him home without one angry word | 
for that time. 

Any one who knows a woman’s nature can | 
; guess how blindly and devotedly Hatty clung | 
to him now. When nobody knows what of | 
bitter change and agony any day may bring 
forth, every trifling endearment or petty 
act of good nature, assumes such a cruel, 
| Wringing pathos ! 
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| seal of her redemption. She was inside the Everybody openly blamed him _ now. 
Father’s house, though she had left her | “They had all turned against him in his 


trouble,” she cried in desperation, only wish- 
ing in her inmost heart that she could really 
feel it was so. 

*“ Tt often seems so,” her mother said, with 
sad gravity. “His troubles have shown 
what he is. But if, after what has passed, he 
became heir to a million, you would find that 
my censures would only become doubly as 
strong.” 

And yet, while Mrs. Harvey did not spare 
her daughter from hearing the severest judg- 
ments on her lover, and repeatedly expressed 
her decided opinion as to Hatty’s proper 
course, she never personally urged her to 
give him up. She felt it too sacred a matter 
for the pressure of even a mother’s authority. 
Such giving up must be voluntary to be 
effectual. A bitter life is better than a 
blighted one, and it is useless to break off an 
engagement, if a heart breaks with it. 


CHAPTER VII.—MATED FOR LIFE. 


Ir was an unusually damp and trying 
November. The house was dull and dreary 
as it had never been before ; for Hatty was 
benumbed and depressed, and everybody 
else was silent and sad for her sake. Not 
that she neglected her domestic work. There 
were days when she “tidied,” with doubled, 
desperate energy; but the little touches of 
gaiety were gone—the pink jug was no 
longer artfully put in front of the green plate. 
“Tt did not matter” now with Hatty; while 
to her mother, for the first time fully com- 
prehending of what lightness and ease of 
heart these little things had been symbolic, 
it did matter very much indeed. 

There came a single heavy knock upon the 
door. Hatty started. She started at every 
knock now. ‘Then she went to open it. 
Though she had seen Harry the evening. | 
before, she had all sorts of vague fears about | 
people with news of a dead body discovered, 
with a letter from her upon it. Instead of 
this tragedy, she found only a rough errand 
lad who she knew to be in the service 
of Mr. Webber, the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent. 

“ Our housekeeper is taken sudden bad 
with the erysipelas, miss,”, he said, ‘and I 
daresay you knows, miss, the three children 
has the hooping- cough, Says our house- 
| keeper, says she, ‘ I'd be easy in my mind, if 
Miss Harvey would come round for the day, 
fi ;’ and 
I wish you would, miss, for the master has 
been up and down with them all night, and 
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now he’s up and down out of the shop, and 
he looks like a ghost, miss. Ain’t you well 
yourself, miss ?” 

“ Oh yes, I’m quite well,” Hatty answered, 
a little inclined to feel it “‘ a bother” that her 
own afflictions were not of that ostensible 
kind which entitles the sufferer to the luxury 
of strict retirement. She actually hesitated a 
whole minute before she said— 

* Tell the housekeeper I'll come.” 

She went back into the house to finish 
something she was about. As she was put- 
ting on her bonnet, she said— 

“ One can’t refuse when one’s asked ; but 
I wish people would let one alone.” 

** No, you don’t, Hatty,” said her mother 
gently. ‘ You only fancy so. I know better.” 
She was glad of an outer world interest for 
the girl. 

Hatty turned and kissed her. She was 
usually very undemonstrative among her 
nearest and dearest. 

“It’s nice to hear you say so,” she sighed, 
“ but I’m getting sick of myself.” 

And so she went away. ‘Turning into the 
Mile-end Road, she met Harry Westbrook. 

He walked on a few yards with her. He 
had no hopeful word to say. There was no 
luck for him in the world, and he wished he 
was out of it. He was only a burden to her, 
he knew that. And she did not need any 
burdens, it seemed to him her life was hard 
enough already. He only wished he was 
a rich man, that he might take care of 
her. For himself, perhaps the grave was the 
best inheritance. Then he said good-bye; 
it was an unpleasant, foggy morning, to be 
out in. He should have liked to see her 
again in the evening, but he begged her not 
to hasten home a moment earlier on his 
account—only he should like to see her, for 
there was no knowing how little longer he 
might see her at all. Good-bye again. 

The clouds, through which her mother’s 
words had let a little sunshine, closed again 
over Hatty. But she went patiently on her 
way. 
Mr. Webber kept a large shop, and de- 
scribed himself as “a bookseller and sta- 
tioner, wholesale and retail,” but his literary 
stock seldom got beyond spelling-books, 
ready-reckoners, ‘and elegant |letter-writers, 
and his best profits were on grocers’ stationery, 
packing paper, and cardboard for fancy 
boxes. He was a widower, and his three 
motherless children had, till lately, been 
“boarded out” in the country, whence they 
had now returned, sadly unruly—a_ sore 
trial to their patient, pious father, and the 





prim old woman who managed his house- | 
hold. 

Hatty went up to the great first-floor sitting- | 
room, over the shop. The three children 
were there by themselves. Little Ellen, the 
youngest, perched uncomfortably on a sofa, 
coughing and fretful. Dick, the eldest boy, | 
hunting the younger, James, about the room. 
There was a chorus of delight at Hatty’s 
arrival. 

But she went away for a moment to see 
the invalided housekeeper. She was an an- | 
cient spinster, as kind and good as she could | 
possibly be, but one of those women who are | 
positively terrified with the management of 
children. It had been bad enough while 
they were well. Their sickness had driven | 
her almost frantic, and Hatty felt quite sure 
that her conscientious terrors had been the 
active cause of her utter disablement. 

“It’s all very fine to say it’s only a common 
child’s disease,” said the good woman, gasp- 
ing in her darkened room, “ but what’s the 
doctor been examining Dick’s chest for, and 
saying we must take great care of him for as | 
strong as he seems? I should just like to 
let the doctor himself try to take care of 
Dick Webber, that I should! And then he 
says, they must do this, and they mustn’t do 
that ; but yet I must be considerate, and not | 
cross *°em—the cough makes children so 
nervous. I’d like to see the doctor make || 
little Ellen drink mutton-broth without cross- 
ing of her! But it will be all right to-day, 
now you’ve come, Miss Harvey, for you’ve a 
genius for it.” : 

Not at all nonplussed, Hatty went to her 
task, and found it sufficiently engrossing to 
make her own anxieties grow very far off. 
She knew all sorts of lively games, which yet 
did not knock the children’s sorely needed 
breath out of their bodies. When Mr. 
Webber came up to dinner, he blessed her in 
his heart. He looked pale and worried, poor 
man, for it was a busy time in the shop, and 
he had all a father’s feelings and a man’s 
helplessness. Bad as was the day, he had | 
not hesitated to run out that he might himself 
choose a toy for his little white-faced Ellen, who 
looked so dreadfully like her mother in her 
last illness. His kindness was its own re- | 
ward, for Hatty, with her quick woman’s wit, | 
made it a stringent condition “that now papa 
had been so good as to buy such a pretty 








doll, Ellen must take her broth without saying 
a word to fidget him, or else surely she would 
be ashamed to look at his nice present.” 

It was the most peaceful meal that Mr. 
Webber had enjoyed for a long time, and he 
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| felt quite loth to leave the snug, bright room, 
for the cold, damp shop. He actually in- 
dulged himself in ten minutes’ chat before 
| the fire. 

“But I must be off at last,’ he said 
cheerily. ‘Dear me, but the shop I half 
shrink from to-day, would have seemed a 
paradise to me, compared with the cold, 
damp outhouse I worked in, in my young 
days. But nobody need complain when their 
hard lines comes early. And as for fun and 

| excitement, it comes natural in those rough 
ways. And there’s worse mental exercise 
than pulling hard at the two ends to make 
them meet.” 

Mr. Webber was a little plain man, who 
did not talk immaculate grammar, and whose 
education was solely made of the strange odds 
and ends of religious magazines, mutual im- 
provement societies, and the like. Yet the 
world was the better for Mr. Webber by one 

| godly home, and one honest Christian ex- 

ample. “I only wish Harry was a little 
like him,” sighed Hatty. “Every hardship 
would grow easy then.” 

Mr. Webber saw a pretty picture when he 

| came up after tea, to release Hatty from her 
labours. The two younger children, weak 
| and easily wearied, had fallen asleep on the 
sofa, and for their sake Hatty had put the 
_candle behind the screen. She was seated 
in the firelight, with Dick beside her in the 
| great arm-chair, which was quite roomy 
enough for them both. Her arm was round 
the boy, whose head rested on her shoulder. 
Mr. Webber could hear their low voices as 
he came softly up-stairs. Dick used to sit 
just so in the twilight, giving childish con- 
fidences to the mother who had been dead 
|nearly five years already. Dick had never 
| sat so since. His father was often sorely 
‘troubled about him. He had to be strict 
and severe to his boisterous lawlessness. He 
| had to be law and justice ; but it was with a 
forlorn sorrow that there was nobody to be 
restraining mercy. As the good father saw 
his rebel subdued for once, happy and 
| earnest, his heart grew so full that he could 
trust himself to eavesdrop no longer, but 
| dashed into the room and broke up the 
| pretty picture. 
| “J wish Miss Harvey would come and live 
| here always, instead of old Mrs. Gamm! ” 
| said the boy that night. 
| Hatty found Harry Westbrook awaiting 
| her in her own home. George was out. 
| Mrs. Harvey and Milly were both seated 
| at needle-work with their heads bent very 
| low. They both rose up as she entered, and 








left the room. As Mrs. Harvey passed out, 
she took Hatty’s face between her hands and 
kissed it fervently. 

Astonished, Hatty turned to Harry. His 
face was bright and eager, and he stretched 
out his hand and drew her fondly towards 
him. 

“All the terror is over, darling,” he said. 
“T have the offer of a good appointment. I 
got it through my old employer. I shall be 
able to marry you directly, and we shall live 
in such ease and luxury, for the climate is 
healthy and native service is cheap in the 
hill-country of India.” 

Hatty put her hand to her forehead, and 
her heart felt cold and dead. 

“Tt may seem hard to you to go at first,” 


Harry went on blithely ; “ but you will have | 


me, darling. Surely you will be quite satis- 


fied with having me, all to yourself. For | 
my part, I am glad to go; I shall like the 


change, and a change for so much the better. 
We shall be waited on like princes, over 
there, Hatty. No common people always 
treating my beauty as an equal, and worry- 
ing her to help them out of their troubles.” 

Hatty drew herself away from him. Her 
mother or her neighbours would scarcely 
have known the handsome girl as she gazed 
at her lover then. The outlines of her face 
looked strong and hard. Her voice was deep 
and harsh. 

**T cannot go with you, Harry. 
leave everything else. 
you will call me false and fickle. But I can- 
not—cannot—cannot leave everything else 
to go away with you.” 


I cannot 


He might have thought that her words | 


could be presently combated, but there was 
in them a cry of agony—a tortured rending 
in two—which he could not mistake. 

“ Have not I heard you preach that man 
or woman should leave father and mother 
and cleave only to wife or husband?” he 
asked with a passionate bitterness. 

“Yes, yes,” she cried, “the Book says so, 
and itis so. Unless it is so there is no true 
marriage. Unless a woman would cheerfully 
follow a man to the ends of the earth, she 
ought not to marry him. She has not the 
true wife’s love for him. I have loved you— 


yes, Harry, I have, I have—among other | 


But all by yourself, I don’t love you 
enough. I can’t tell how it is, Harry, you 
know I’m not clever. But I’m thankful you 
asked me to go to India, because as I can’t 
say ‘Yes,’ it shows me I’m not meant to be 
your wife anywhere. I hope I haven’t done 
you any harm already, Harry, but it wouldn’t 


things. 


Oh, Harry, I dare say | 


| 
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undo that to.do you the greatest harm of all, 
and go on to be your wile now I know I 
oughtn’t to be.” 

“Tt is quite natural that you should feel 
leaving your mother and sister, Hatty,” he 
pleaded, “but if you would only be patient 
and think of me you would be able to bear it.” 

“No, no,” she wailed. “ Perhaps I might 
for some people—I don’t know, maybe I 
haven’t got enough heart for such deep love. 
But I can’t do it for you. I'd be a happier 
and a better woman, living here, an old maid, 
just going wherever she was wanted, and 
doing whatever nobody else cared to do. 
I’d have more satisfaction in that, Harry. 
Oh, forgive me, forgive me !” 

“ Shall I stay at home ?” he asked mourn- 
fully. “ Or shall I go away there till I have 
earned some money, and then come home 
again and try to scttle down ?” 5 

“ Not for me!” she said. “‘ This has come 
like a flash of lightning, and shown us what a 
dangerous way we are in. Because the light- 
ning goes out the way doesn’t get safer, 
Harry. If this had not come to test us, 
Harry, I might have married you, and lived 
to grow what you wouldn’t like, nor God 
either.” 

“ And you don’t think you'll miss me when 
I’m gone ?” he pleaded. 

“T shall! I know I shall,” she owned 
with a burst of tears. “But I don’t know 
that I shall miss you more than I should what 
[ should leave if I went with you.” 

““T think you are putting too much stress 
upon very natural feelings,” Harry observed, 
more hopefully. “I dare say most women 
who have gone with their husbands to foreign 
lands heartily wish themselves at home again, 
and wonder how they could have come away. 
Yet it is but simple home-sickness, and wears 
away in time.” 

“Yes, yes, Harry,” she interrupted; “I 
know it is so. I have heard mother say 
that one may often wonder how one had 
strength for this or that, and feel that one 
couldn’t have it again. But then one had it 
at the time it was wanted, and one thanks 
God for that. Ihaven’t it, Harry. I’ve felt 
for a long time that this was coming some- 
how.” 

“What! that you meant to give me up?” 
he said; stepping back, stung. 

“ No,” she said ; “* but I’ve felt something 
was wrong. Life didn’t fit me, and I don't 
think it really fitted you either.” 

They sat silent. Both their heads were 
buried in their hands, and great tears kept 
falling on the table between Hatty’s fingers. 








She looked up at last. 

“When do you go?” she asked. 

“In five weeks’ time,” he answered hea- 
vily. “I am required to leave for South- 
ampton the day after to-morrow. I meant 
to return here to be married last thing 
before I sailed.” 

Another silence. 

“ You'll want a great outfit,” she said. 

“Yes,” he replied; “it will be easily 
bought. My new master makes an allowance 
for that. He would have made an allowance 
for you too.” 

“ Harry,” said Hatty eagerly, “don’t buy 
everything. Let me do some sewing for you 
—it will show me that you forgive me.” 

He looked at her earnestly. 

“You shall have some, Hatty,” he said. 
“That shows me you mean all you’re saying. 
I believe that—you do love me—but not in 
the wife’s way. Make me up anything you 
like, and send it to my lodgings. I'll say 
good-bye now. Don’t speak another word. 
And don’t come out to the door. I can't 
stand it.” 

She sat still where she was, till she heard 
the street door close, and his heavy footsteps 
pass the little courtyard. She still sat mo- 
tionless, till her mother and Milly came 
creeping back with eyes full of tearful inter- 
rogations. 

“ Harry is gone,” she said quietly. “ It is 
all over. “I could not go away with him. 
Don’t talk to me about it.” 

And she rose and went away to her. own 
dark chamber, and did not come in again to 
supper. 

But next morning she prepared breakfast 
as usual, and then went out and bought some 
fine linen, and set herself diligently to make 
it up into the most elaborate shirts. It was 
the dainty shroud of a still-born love. 

She did not see Harry Westbrook again 
before he sailed. A little note from him ac- 
knowledged the receipt of her farewell gift. 
Mrs. Harvey, Milly, and even George, all 
read it. Anybody might have done so. 


“ My DEAR Harriet,—Thank you for your 


token of remembrance. You have always been | 


very good to me, as you are to everybody, and 
I shall.owe you much of my pleasantest recol- 
lection of England. As for what is bitter, 
you would not have given it me but in kind- 
ness, and I hope it will do me good, that 
you need never feel that you did anything 
but what was right. My best love to all, and 
“T remain, always yours gratefully, 
“ Harry WESTBROOK.” 
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| 
“There must be a great deal of good in | 
him, after all,” said Mrs. Harvey wistfully. | 

“Yes, very likely, if you stirred him well | 
up,” commented vigorous Miss Brook. “The | 
worst of the people with a great deal of good 
in them is, that few are ready to tell ’em | 
there’s more evil! Our Hatty has been a| 
true friend to Henry Westbrook.” | 

Good Miss Brook’s active interest in the | 
Harvey household was rewarded by a sweet | 
sense of property therein, Between Mrs. | 
Harvey and her the children were always | 
“ ours.” 

The mother had no more reason to fear 
any flights or vagaries in Hatty. Her life 
had had that priceless touch of responsibility 
and sorrow, which gave her ripening beauty 
a sweet, womanly sedateness, and shamed 
away the light, shallow love which had before 
haunted her footsteps. As months and 
months went by, and she still remained so 
serenely sober, so solitary among her old 
| associations, Mrs. Harvey actually: began to 
think that after all Hatty might become an 
old maid. 

To be sure, George and Milly had got into 
such a habit of laughing over Hatty’s lovers, 
that they could not leave it off, but must 
sometimes twit her about Mr. Webber, and 
the regularity with which he kept her supplied 
with a loan of Sunday books. Hatty bore it 
with her old patience for a long while, but 
| at last she flushed tearfully, and sobbed— 

‘*That she had let them laugh about a 
good many, and they might, as long as they 
hked ; but they had no right to make game 
of a good, serious man, like Mr. Webber.” 

“ Certainly not,” chimed in Mrs. Harvey, 
quite innocently. ‘It is natural that Hatty 
should not like to hear any foolery, about an 
old friend, for whom she has such a deserved 
respect.” 

She was still as profoundly innocent, when 
one evening, Mr. Webber called and inquired 
pointedly for Mrs. Harvey. 

“Something about that delicate little 
daughter of his,” said the good lady, as she 
adjusted her cap and bustled to receive him, 
only to be confounded by such incoherent | 
speech as this. 

“Your daughter Harriet—have long seen | 
her inestimable value—am not young—nor | 
at all worthy. But she says she can look | 
over that. My dear children’s best interests | 
safe in her kind hands. Home like home | 


| 
| 














again. My boy Dick worships her. So good, 


| she would not make a fuss about anything, 


but shall have new carpets and papers, and 
everything right. May suit her better than 
a younger man. She says she can honour 
me—lI don’t know what for. Hope you will 
pardon what must seem like impudence in a 
widower and middle-aged, but we both want 
your blessing, and I'll do my duty to your 
child, as I know she'll do the same by 
mine.” 

** And can you really love him better than 
poor Harry?” Milly asked in another cham- 
ber conference. 

“T know I’d go to Van Dieman’s Land 
with James Webber if he asked me,” said 
Hatty bravely, with a strong light in her 
beautiful eyes, and a tender quiver round her 
mouth. ‘James Webber carries God in his 
heart, and that would make it home wherever 
he went.” 

There was a quiet wedding, with Milly and 
little Nelly Webber for bridesmaids, and then 
the wedded pair took the three step-children 
with them on their week’s honeymoon at 
Richmond. There was no such long dif- | 
ference between the ages of the husband and 
wife as to make a romance or a scandal 
She was twenty-two and he was thirty-eight. 

Miss Brook officiated at the marriage, 
terrible in an old brocade that had done 
service in the days of her youth. She went 
through the ceremony so diligently that she 
even echoed the portions set-apart for the 
bride and bridegroom. 

She drove home in the same fly with Mrs. 
Harvey, and could not resist making a few | 
personal observations. 

“Ain’t you sorry now that Hatty put such 
a many stakes down in her own place, that 
she couldn’t strike tents and off at any word 
like a marching soldier? Can’t you see now, 
that them God doesn’t give much romantical- 
ness to are just those that haven’t got what is 
necessary to keep romanticalness from being 
sheer rubbish? Can’t you see now that from 
every temptation God makes, the way of 
escape suitable to the nature He offers it to? 
Is He a mocker that He should bid a rabbit 


| save its life by running up a tree, and a cat 


by burrowing in the ground ?” 

And so Hatty settled down to the homely, 
loving life that was fittest to bring out the 
best of her, and to make her of most service 
to God in this world, 
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HENRY 


LAWRENCE. 


FIRST PAPER. 


{* the year 1855 Sir Henry Lawrence paid 
the last of his rare visits to Calcutta. Em- 
phatically a man of action, whether as a 
soldiér, a “political” in the Anglo-Indian 
sense, or an administrator, he had spent the 


| thirty years of his brilliant career in the 
| swamps of Arakan, the villages of the north- 
| western provinces, the passes and forts of 
| Afghanistan, the solitude of the valleys of 





Nepaul, the court and camps of the Punjab, 
and the arid wastes of Rajpootana, relieved 
only by a few weeks rest in the cool heights 
of Mount Aboo. He was known personally 
to few of those in the great cities who, whether 
Englishmen or natives, form the public opinion 
of India. But his name had for some time been 
in every mouth. Keen interest was felt in 
the man who, having helped Lord Hardinge 
to win the first Punjab War, and having pre- 
vented the second from being attended by 
disaster at Chillianwala, had converted the 
turbulent brotherhood of Sikh prztorians 
into sturdy peasants or contented landlords, 
and yet had given way to his younger brother, 
John, as ruler’of our new frontier province. 
The Marquis of Dalhousie was at the height of 
his well-deserved fame as Governor-General. 
But all the circumstances which a year before 
had led him to transfer Sir Henry Lawrence 
from Lahore to the inferior appointment of 
Agent for the states of Rajpootana, were not 
known, and especially throughout the Indian 
Army keen sympathy was felt with the officer 
who had been thus superseded. Not only 
they who thus sympathized, but all officials 
who had long admired Sir Henry for his 
own sake, united to do him honour in a 
banquet, public enough to be thoroughly re- 
presentative, but not so public as to chill 
the flow of private friendship, or check the 
expression of frank admiration. 

But Sir Henry Lawrence was something 
more and higher than a great soldier and 
administrator. He was remarkable in both 
capacities, because the root of his nature lay 
deep in Christ. While his brother officers 
and civilians crowded to recognise in him 
their professional ideal, there were some who 
knew his inner life and the true secret of that 
influence which radiated from him; there 
were many who saw in him chiefly the bene- 
ficent philanthropist, the friend of the poor, 
the helper of the needy, the pattern of self- 
denial. The day of the banquet given in his 
honour by the “Services” he spent with me 





in visiting the various charities and schools 
of Calcutta, happily abundant in both, to 
which he had been long a subscriber. He 
knew well that there is a wise as well as a 
foolish way of spending money in seeking to 


do good, and in all the cases on which he | 


spent the bulk of his income he sought by 
personal knowledge, or by means of those 


friends whom he employed as his almoners, to || 
On this occasion he | 
. . . ° | 
was chiefly interested in the children of poor | 


secure the wise way. 


European parents, and in that class of East 
Indians, the descendants of English fathers 
and native mothers, who are often neglected. 


The same spirit which led him to establish || 


for soldiers’ children the noble Asylums that 
bear his name, prompted him all through his 
career to care for the class of adventurers, 


the runaway sons who used to enlist in the | 
East India Company’s armies before the 


colonies offered a healthier outlet to adven- 
turous spirits. 
duals whom he had secretly assisted ever 


since he had been a Revenue Surveyor, we | 


talked much, and he expressed to me his 


intention to follow up his earliest production, | 
“ The Adventurer in the Punjab,” by a work | 


on European blackguards in India. He 
used the term humorously and kindly, in- 
cluding in it the soldiers of fortune, French 
as well as English, who had fought in the 
service of native chiefs, as well as those poor 


“loafers,” vagabond sailors, soldiers, and | 


Australian grooms, whose increasing numbers 


have since caused so much political difficulty | 
and moral scandal as to necessitate the inter- | 


ference of the legislature. 
I had corresponded with Sir Henry Law- 
rence for some time, and had formed my own 


idea of the fersonnel of the man whose im- | 


petuous but shrewd benevolence, whose lite- 
rary enthusiasm tempered by the grace of his 
noble wife, and whose eagerness as an Indian 
political reformer, I had good reason to know. 
But I was not prepared for the tall form, the 
gaunt features, the almost wasted face, and 
grizzly hair, which gave him the ascetic 
stamp of the old Puritan till the soul within 
spiritualised his expression. What the fever 
of Arakan began in the young lieutenant, 
marring his features and to some extent his 
form, was intensified by hard work and occa- 
sional disappointment in a tropical climate. 
A few months before this his wife had been 
taken from him. The time had even now 











Of this class, and of indivi- | 
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come for that sick leave to England which the 
doctors had often pressed upon him, and 


of Oudh the year after prevented him from 
taking. ‘The photograph taken of him when 
he first went to Oudh, and engraved in 
Rees’ “ Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow,” 
unfortunately remains the only published por- 
trait of one who has justly been termed the 
| greatest man England has ever sent to India. 
| His recently published “ Life,” by his friend 
| and disciple, Sir Herbert Edwardes, completed 





in the Baillie Guard of the Lucknow Resi- 
dency, has not been told by the man who 
was, next to the brothers Lawrence, /aci/e 
princeps among the statesmen of the Punjab, 
who kept the gate of India at Peshawur 
against all odds in ’57, and who belonged 
to the same school of catholic-evangeli- 
cals as his great master. As it is, when 
the unaccountable errors which disfigure the 
IT. nus. 








which his appointment as Chief Commissioner | 





| the Scotch - Protestant type. 


by Mr. Herman Merivale, for which the public 
has so long waited, does not contain a por- 
trait such as we trust the publishers will 
yet supply. If a biography is valuable in 


| proportion as it represents what its subject 


was, as well as what he did, then it is 


deeply to be regretted that Sir Herbert 


Edwardes did not live to complete his labour 
of love. Rarely has so valuable an addition 
been made to religious or to Anglo-Indian 
biography as the first volume of this work. 
It is unfortunate that the tale of Sir Henry 


Lawrence’s administration of the Punjab and | second volume have been removed, the book 
removal to Rajpootana, and the story of the | will be worthy to rank with Sir John Kaye’s 
Mutiny in Oudh crowned by that death-bed | “ Lives of Indian Officers.” 


It should be 
studied, especially by young men, along with 
such biographies as Mr. Marshman’s “ Life 
of Havelock,” and the memoir of the good 
and the wise Bishop Cotton, by his widow. 
Henry Lawrence was an Irishman, but of 
Those who 
are curious in such matters will observe that 


| the three countries divide very fairly among 


them the distinguished men who have won 
7 
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and built up our Indian empire. Clive and | off the elder brother before he could fill the 


Warren Hastings were purely English, while 
Lord William Bentinck—like the present 
Governor-General, Lord Northbrook—was of 
Anglo-Dutch descent. Lord Minto, who has 
never received justice ; the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, whose long administration was so bril- 
liant; and the Marquis of Dalhousie, who 
excelled even that nobleman in his services 
to the empire and to humanity, are claimed 
by Scotland. But it is to Ireland that we 
must give the honour of having sent to India 
the Marquis Wellesley, who, though over- 
shadowed in the eyes of Europe by his younger 





brother, the Duke of Wellington, was the | 


“ slorious little man” of Indian contem- | 
> 


poraries like Metcalfe and Malcolm. To 
Ireland also we owe the Lawrences—George, 
Henry, and John. The first, less known in 
this country than his younger brothers, has 


won a solid reputation alike as a soldier, a | 


** political,” and a captive in the Afghan 
War, and as Henry’s successor in the control 
of the eighteen principalities of Rajpootana. 
He is still spared to enjoy retirement in 
England, where he proves himself worthy 
of his name by assisting in movements 
for the spiritual and moral good of the sol- 
dier. ‘The story of Henry and of John seems 
even more romantic than that of the West- 
minster schoolboys, Warren Hastings, Chief 
Justice Impey, Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
and the poet Cowper; or that of the three 
Christ Church students, Lord Dalhousie, Lord 
Canning, and Lord Elgin, who succeeded 
each other as Governor-General of India. 
Henry Lawrence, the artillery officer, fevered 
by the swamps of Arakan, came home to find 
his younger brother, John, eager to go out to 
India as a soldier. Dissuaded from this by 
his brother, John landed in Calcutta in the 
civil service, and, other things being equal, 
by that one fact gained the start and dis- 
tanced his elder brother in the honours of 
life. So important was it, so valuable is it 
still, to be a “covenanted” civilian rather 
than a soldier in the East. Henry found 
himself ousted from the Punjab by the brother 
whom he had as his colleague in the Board 
of Administration, and honourably enough so 
far as that brother was concerned. When the 
supreme crisis of the Mutiny came John was 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, and Henry 
had at last been appointed by Lord Canning 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh. Henry was 
the one man in India to whom England 
looked as the successor of Lord Canning, 
and Lord Palmerston nominated him Provi- 
sional Governor-General. But death carried 





highest position, for good or evil, that a sub- 


ject of the British Crown can hold; and on | 


Lord Elgin’s death the same Premier ap- 
pointed John, who after a few years’ term.as 
Viceroy was raised to the peerage, and still 
enjoys his well-won rewards. 

Alexander, the father of the Lawrences, 
was the voungest son of a mill-owner in 
Coleraine. He was worthy of such sons. 
When just seventeen he went off to India as 
a military volunteer. There he so served 
for a quarter of acentury that he would 
have won his commission and a Victoria 
Cross, had there been such a reward, many 


times over but for the lack of interest. Forced | 


at last to purchase, the veteran was soured, 
and when the time came for his sons to enter 
the army he warned them against the Royal 
Service. From Seringapatam to Waterloo he 


proved a worthy comrade and subordinate of | 


the Great Duke, with whom he remonstrated 
for keeping him in command of his regiment 
at Ostend when he panted for the front. Nor 
were the boys less fortunate in their mother, 
a Knox, and a collateral descendant of the 
Scottish Reformer, through Andrew Knox, 
Bishop of the Isles. In their long roamings 
over India and Ceylon, and during occasional 
visits to England, this couple were blessed 


with twelve children, of whom the three boys | 


and their eldest sister, Letitia, concern us 
most. Henry Montgomery Lawrence was his 
mother’s jewel, being described by her as her 
Matura diamond, in allusion to his birthplace, 
which is known for its precious stones. He 
was born on 28th June, 1806. What with 
their father’s grievance and his sometimes 
thoughtless generosity to his old comrades 
and their families, their mother had need of 


all that administrative ability for which her | 
The | 


son. Henry so fondly gives her credit. 
family income was very narrow, and, en their 
return to England, Guernsey, and afterwards 
Clifton, was selected as theirhome. But the 
boys were educated by their uncle, the Rev. 
James Knox, who was head-master of the 
Foyle College, at Derry, a town ever since 


associated with the Lawreaces, and justly | 
There Henry was | 


proud of their reputation. 
remarkable for his love of truth-telling even 
to his own hurt, and for the thoughttulness 
of his character. Mrs. Lawrence was fortu- 
nate not only as a manager, but in her rela- 
tion as cousin to Mr. Huddleston, who was 
both an East India director and a member of 
Parliament. This good man, who had been 
the intimate friend of the missionary Schwartz, 
in Tanjore, liberally provided cadetships and 
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a writership for the Lawrence boys, the last | 
falling to John. Henry chivalrously refused 
any appointment which did not involve an 
examination, and hence he passed for the Ar- 
tillery, lest it should be said that no Lawrence 
could face an examination. He left behind 
him at Addiscombe the reputation of being | 
“ backward and slow.” Both he and John | 
were wont to confess that they were dull 
at scholarly studies, and that their education 
had been neglected. But Henry came out 
the first of his year. His so-called slowness 
seems to have been due to that habit which 
was the secret of his success. He was what 
the Germans call “grundlich,” refusing to 
advance till he had thoroughly mastered 
every step, always seeking the causes of 
things. It is true, however, that competi- 
tive examinations, as now conducted, would 
have deprived India of Henry and John 
Lawrence, and of many of their great 
predecessors. There was at least one 
man who foresaw Henry’s future. When 
Letitia, the beloved elder sister and com- 
panion, was so bewailing her brother’s ap- 
proaching departure that he proposed to take | 
her with him, and set up a school or a shop | 
in the Himalayas, Mr. Huddleston said, 
“You foolish thing, Henry will distinguish 
himself. All your brothers will do well, I 
think ; but Henry has such steadiness and | 
resolution that you'll see him come back a | 
general. He will be Sir Henry Lawrence 
before he dies.” So away from Clifton one 
September morning, leaving the young ones 
in bed, and parting with his sister on Brandon 
Hill! His mother’s counsel is characteristic | 
of both, and tells of a life of struggling, not | 
unmixed with happiness. “I know you don’t | 
like advice, so I will not give you much. | 
But, pray, recollect two things. Don’t marry | 
a woman who had not a good mother; ana 
don’t be too ready to speak your mind. t| 
was the rock on which your father shipwrecked | 
his prospects.” In all this we have as yet 
hardly a glimpse of the higher life. But Sir 
Herbert Edwardes tells us that the mother 
had inherited no small share of John Knox’s 
“strong, God-fearing character,” and we know 
that Letitia, the sister, prayed much for her 
favourite brother, that he might be led into 
all truth. We learn afterwards, too, that the 
scarred old Colonel, the victim of many 
wrongs, and oft grumbling over his grievances, 
found before his death their true remedy in 
the love of Him who bears every burden, a 
fact which Henry joyfully records. 

It was in 1823, towards the close of the | 
cold season in February, that Henry Lawrence | 
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| was already brewing. 


joined the head-quarters of the Bengal Ar- 
tillery at Dum Dum, now almost a suburb of 
Calcutta. Two or three months later there 
landed with his regiment at the same place a 
young officer of the Royal Service, who, on 
the soldier side of his character, so resembled 
Lawrence—Henry Havelock. Both saw their 
first campaign in the Burmese War, which 
Both came under 
spiritual influences at once, Havelock in the 
saintly circle of Baptists at Serampore, Law- 
rence among the Church of England evan- 
gelicals at Dum Dum and Calcutta. Both 
took part in the Afghan conflicts. And both, 
by very different paths, found a soldier’s grave 
in ’57, Lawrence in the hallowed ground of 
the beleaguered Residency of Lucknow, 
Havelock in the then fortified garden of 


| Dilkooshah, from which he had advanced to 


the relief of that Residency. When Henry 
Lawrence had time to look from professional 
details to the society around him, he found 
that some of his most intimate companions at 
Addiscombe, who had landed a few weeks 
before him, had undergone a change. One 
especially, named Lewin, was a new man alto- 
gether. We find Henry writing again and 


| again of this change to his sister. In a letter 


dated eight months after his arrival he recurs to 
it as something at once marvellous and worthy 
of his own imitation, but yet hardly attainable 
by himself. “ Lewin has turned an excellent 


| religious young fellow,” writes the lieutenant 


of seventeen. And again: “There is a play 
here to-night, but as I did not feel inclined to 
go, I took tea with Lewin, and am just re- 
turned home. It is really wonderful to me 
the conversion of Lewin, having known him 
as a worldly-minded lad. His whole thoughts 
seem now to be of what good he can do. I 
| only wish I was like him.” ‘The occasion of 
the change was this. The Rev. George Crau- 
t | furd, who still lives, and now holds the family 
baronetcy as Sir George Craufurd, had gone 
out in the same ship with Lewin and the other 
cadets, as assistant chaplain to the Rev. 
Thomas Thomason. With the cadets was 
Lawrence’s friend, James Thomason, after- 
wards the great Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, whose admiring 
disciple in all things, Sir William Muir, still 
rules in his spirit over the thirty millions of 
Hindostan proper. Sir George Craufurd’s 
name is one henceforth to be remembered 
with those of the Simeonites, Brown, Corrie, 
Henry Martyn, Bishop Wilson, and Bishop 
| Dealtry, who, with the Serampore and the 
| Scotch missionaries, have made India spiri- 
| tually what it is, and what it promises to be. 
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Not only as the father in Christ of Henry 
Lawrence and others, but as the man who 
first asserted religious liberty for the Sepoys, 
ought the name of Sir George Craufurd to 
be recorded. The story has a sad interest 
since the Mutiny, and we may tell it in 
passing. 

When chaplain at Allahabad in 1830, Sir 
George Craufurd was visited in his own house 
by Sepoys curious about the Christian religion. 
Assisted by a Mirza, his catechist, Sir George 
finally accepted their written invitation to 
teach the Church Catechism in the lines. The 
Major commanding, excited by the dread of 
insubordination, interfered. The General, 
much better disposed, laughingly permitted 
the chaplain to teach only such Sepoys as 
chose to visit him privately. The result 
was the application of several for baptism. 
Lord William Bentinck, the Governor- 
General, overborne. by his advisers, it ‘was 
thought, had ordered Archdeacon Corrie to 
forbid the visiting of the native soldiers in 
their lines. But when the question of bap- 
tism arose the matter seemed more serious. 
It is deeply to be lamented that two such 
men as Lord William Bentinck and Arch- 
deacon Corrie went so far as to prevent 
the baptism of Sepoys; and the former issued 
that order prohibiting all chaplains from 
speaking to native soldiers on the subject 
of religion, which did so much to foster the 
ignorance that ended in the Mutiny. Even 
after the abolition of the East India Com- 
pany, Lord Canning rebuked a civilian for 
attending the baptism of a Sepoy, and for- 
bade Colonel Wheeler to preach. Since that 
time, however, missionaries like Mr. Clark 
and his wife have been allowed to evangelize 
the Muzzbee regiment of Sikhs, low caste 
men. But the disgraceful-and inexpedient 
order of Lord William Bentinck’s government 
still remains in force, so far as I know. 

The prayers of Lewin, his companion, and 
the labours of Craufurd were blessed in time 
to the conversion of Henry Lawrence. 
Very slowly does Lawrence seem to have 
opened his reserved and questioning heart 
to the influences of that circle. At last we 
find him reaching this point in his intercourse 
with the chaplain: “What I want to be as- 
sured of is that this Book is God’s. Because 
when I know that, I have nothing left but to 
obey it.” On the Christmas-day of 1823 we 
find this joyous entry in Lewin’s journal: 
‘Lawrence took the sacrament ; God bless 
him now and for evermore.” On the sub- 
sequent 17th of April the words occur, “I 
have been greatly pleased to-day to see dear 





Lawrence reading his Bible considerably.” 
The good seed was then sown. ’ 
The cold season of, 1823-24 was passed 
amid preparations for a war with Burma. 
The first half of the eighteenth century, or 
from the death of Aurungzebe, about the time 
of the union of Scotland and England, to 


Clive’s victory of Plassey, was the period of 
y y p 


anarchy in India. All, Mussulman and 
Hindoo, Mahratta and Rajpoot, English 
and French, sought to keep what they had 
got, and more or less consciously, on our part 
at least, to obtain supremacy. The Mussul- 
man was effete. The Hindoo had no power 
of recuperation, and sought only, as in Raj- 
pootana, to be protected from his enemies. 
The Mahrattas, themselves Hindoos, were the 
most formidable—a veritable scourge of God. 
Of the European powers then trading in India 
the Portuguese were as hopeless as the Mus- 


sulman, while the Dutch had only sought | 


gain in the paradise’ of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, which their culture system still op- 
presses. The peninsula lay open to the 
English and French. But the latter, in spite 
of great names like La Bourdonnais and 
Dupleix, were not supported, save by Col- 
bert for a time, at home ; and their designs 
were of the purely selfish military class. 
Whether deserving it or not, England was 
used to save society, and all who, like the 
princes of Rajpootana and the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, clung to the English were pre- 
served, and have been fossilised to this hour. 
While India proper was thus seething, what 
the ancients called India beyond the Ganges 
was undergoing a similar revolution. The 
robber-chief Alompra founded in the valley 
of the Irrawaddy that house whose ambassa- 
dors have lately come from the Viceroy’s to 
the foot of the Queen’s throne. For years 
the dynasty of Alompra had, from Ava, their 
capital, insulted the English Governor- 
General, who had sent envoys to the 
Golden Foot, but had otherwise been too 
busy to think of Burma. In an evil moment 
the Burmese not only claimed, but invaded 
Assam and Cachar. The empire had en- 
joyed five years peace, the treasury was full, 
and Lord Amherst, the weakest of Governors 
next to Lord Auckland, was in power. Soa 





two years’ war was waged and brought to a | 


successful issue; thanks to Sir Thomas 
Munro, the great Governor of Madras. 
Henry Lawrence and his guns formed part 
of the Chittagong column which, under 
General Morrison, crossed the jungles and 
hills of Arakan and took its capital. What 
Henry Lawrence did with a volume of Scott's 
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HENRY LAWRENCE. 





Bible, given him by the chaplain as his com- 
panion, we have not space to tell. Havelock, 
with the main army, seeing that there was no 
chaplain at all with the force, converted a 
cloister of the great Shoay Dagon pagoda of 
Rangoon into a church, and there, by the 
light of a lamp placed in the lap of the 
images of Gautama that lined the walls, he 
ministered to the soldiers of H.M.’s 13th. 
The hot weather of 1825 came, and even by 
May of that year the early rainy season of 
Burma was upon our troops. As Havelock, 
the historian of the war, records, “In a 
month General Morrison had no longer an 
army.” Of all the artillery officers, only 
Henry Lawrence and his colonel were fit for 
duty, and the former received his first pro- 
motion as adjutant. But there he too was 
struck down, and after being nursed in Cal- 
cutta by Mr. Craufurd, he was ordered to 
England. In May, 1827, we find this noble 
testimony from a mother in her journal :— 
“ Returned from Arracan after the Burmese 
war, my dearest beloved, Henry Mont- 
gomery, not twenty-one years old, but re- 
duced by sickness and suffering to more than 
double that age. Self-denial and affection 
to his whole family were ever the prominent 
features of his character.” 

Who shall describe the joys of the first 
visit home of the Indian exile? Yet that is 
an easier task than the attempt to picture the 
other side of the poetry of Anglo-Indian life— 


| the separation of husband and wife, of parents 


and children, of the friends of youth and of 
manhood, often for long years. ‘That, and 


| nothing else, is the price we pay for India, 





for death is less bitter. That Henry Law- 
rence was changed in other respects than in 
form was soon apparent. His first act was 
to consult his sister Letitia about family 
prayers. After some surprise on the part of 


| the household, he brought out his Scott’s 


Bible, and from that day there was an altar 
in the house. This holiday of two years and 
a half was memorable for some things. No- 
tably, with his sister’s companionship and the 
spiritual privileges, which he enjoyed alike at 
Clifton and when he visited the north of Ire- 
land, he grewin grace. Hard by his father’s 
house, Robert Hall’s preaching was sounding 
forth, and drawing good men of all sects to 
listen. His younger brother John was 
grumbling that Mr. Huddleston had _pre- 
sented him with an appointment to the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, instead of giving him the 
chance of becoming a soldier, like his seniors. 
He admired the young hero of the Burmese 
War, and could not understand why that 
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somewhat stern person should side with his 
father in the advice—*‘ If you want to be in- 
dependent, be a civilian.” So to Haileybury 
the future viceroy went, but not before he 
had often helped Henry to carry the delicate 
Letitia up the hills from Clifton, to be in time 
for the preaching of Robert Hall. A picture 
worthy of a place in the Anglo-Indian histori- 
cal gallery —the embryo soldier-statesmen, 
one to have the viceroy’s throne in his gift, 
the other to fill it for five years, and both to 
save an empire, while acknowledging in all 
humility Him who had called them. 

When, in one of those fits of home-sickness 
which so often recur in India, Henry had 
pined for the society of those he loved, he 
thought only of mother and sister. But now 
he had his wish fulfilled in an even higher 
form. He met his cousin, his sister’s friend, 
Honoria Marshall, a fair Irish girl, once, 
twice, and again; and he made many in- 
quiries as to her training, her tastes, the 
books she liked to read. The result was 
such an exalted opinion of her, and so humble 
an idea of himself in relation to her, that he 
returned to India without opening his heart 
to her. Aunt Angel, who figures much and 
lovingly in the early part of Sir Herbert Ed- 
wardes’s volume, pronounced marriage at that 
time most imprudent—* they were little better 
than children.” There was another reason 
for his silence: his dream was to create a 
pious fund for his father and mother. The 
old colonel had steadily refused all assist- 
ance, even from his sons ; but that could not 
always be. To marry now would be selfishly 
to neglect a sacred duty, and so, hating scenes, 
he parts with Honoria deliberately, “‘on the 
steps of a shilling show ” in Regent Street, as 
his friend and biographer expresses it. With 
the Arakan fever not quite extirpated, as it 
never was, he and John sail for India, and 
after a five months’ voyage reach Calcutta 
in February, 1830. Months passed on in 
the study of Persian and Hindostanee at 
Kurénal, varied by riding lessons, which fitted 
him for many a long journey in after days. 
Soon John was appointed to Delhi, within a 
few hours’ distance of both his elder brothers, 
and Henry was transferred to the Horse Artil- 
lery. A year or two passed; good appoint- 
ments so came to him and his brothers, as 
the result of hard work, that the pious fund 
grew apace, and he begins to wonder if now 
he dare ask Honoria Marshall to be his wife. 
He dares, humbly, almost despairingly ; and 
in 1837 she lands at Calcutta, only to find 
that there is no bridegroom. Illness had 
driven him to the hills, and her letters to him 
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had miscarried. But when the news reached | employed as one of the envoys, in the hope 
him at Simla, in August, the worst season, he | that he would influence his brother and the 
soon made her his own. general to consent. The message was re- 
Only those who have been privileged to | turned, that our force would advance, and 
witness their family life can tell all that Lady | the ladies must be sent in at once. With 
Lawrence proved to be to her husband. She | this George had to return to what seemed 
was a woman of high culture and refined | death at the hands of the murderer of Sir W. 
taste. Her literary productions were ex-| Macnaghten. Henry nevertheless volunteered 
cellent, some of her letters, now published | to return in George’s place, assured that his 
for the first time, cannot be surpassed. The | wife would approve. He had not mistaken 
poetry of her prose articles in the Ca/cutfa|her. Four letters, dispatched to her husband 
Review, especially on such subjects as the | on the 17th, 18th, r9th, and 2oth of August, 
Englishwoman in India, married life in | record an incident unmatched in the annals of 
India, and the sick-room in India, is exqui-| heroism. The first and most doubting thus 
site. Her influence on his intense earnest | begins: —“ And you offered to go in the 
temper was purifying. A true soldier’s wife, | stead of George, darling? I am glad you 
she ever strung up his nature to meet the | did it, and I am glad there was no time to 
call of duty, the claims of affection, and | ask me, lest my heart should have failed.” 
the appeals of neediness, while she gently | The next is more assured :—“ Yes, you see 
turned away his spirit from dwelling too|I did say you were right in offering to go, 
long on slights and wrongs. In the one in-| and furthermore I shall say you are right if 
stance recorded by Sir Herbert Edwardes, | you do go to Cabul.” In the two next she 
in which the old temper burned so fiercely | rises to the full height of the self-sacrifice. 
as to threaten < aust ve sa acdsee “ August 19.—Last night I was along time awake 
had attacked his honour in its keenest part, | and felt great delight thinking of your offer for your 
she wrote him a letter, touching in its pathos | brother, and how pleasing it must be in the sight of 
and almost sublime in its appeals, and | our great Redeemer, who gave himself in the stead of 
that only a fortnight after the birth of their | hs enemies, that they might, be made his fends 
first child. The sin was averted by the de- | my heart by your love and peerless Soman helped 
cision of his brother officers, that a challenge | me more feelingly than I ever did before to thank 
was quite unnecessary, the opinion of the | Jesus Christ for what He did for our race, and for 
sammy being with him inthe dispute. At 2 | yee np And now, my husband, listen to 
later period — find their positions changed | what Ta. for it is the siaadiiak peaipties of my heart. 
to that which is more becoming, the husband | You have more than my acquiescence in your changing 
determined on a deed of heroic self-sacrifice, | places with George. Besides which, I cannot but feel 
and the distant wife, doubtful at first, but | that there is not an officer now in Afghanistan who 
Soon encouraging him to the venture, "| maf nof bemade 2 psoner Ther, my {fem 
When in 1842 Henry Lawrence was with | 
Pollock’s avenging force at Oosman Khan’s! But George was worthy of such a brother, 
Fort, fourteen miles in advance of Jellalabad, | to whose wife he writes, “We return to- 
Akbar Khan sent a second message, offering | morrow Cabul-wards ; Henry, as usual, volun- 
to give up the English captives if Pollock | teering to go for me, but this I could not 
would retire at once and release the Afghan | allow.” The life of Lady Lawrence is an 


prisoners. George Lawrence, a captive, was | example to every woman in India. 
GEORGE SMITH. 














ONE WITH THEE. 


NEARER: nearer, heavenly Saviour, If the flesh, O Lord, should tempt me, 
Draw my cold, unwilling soul— Show Thy wounds in foot and hand ; 
Closer, ever closer, hold me, With the look that softened Peter, 
Till Thy touch have made me whole: Lord, before my spirit stand, 
Oh, to think that I may be, Till all dark deeds I forsake, 
Blessed Jesus, one with Thee! Loathing each for Thy dear sake. 


{ 
| 
| 
When the world my love allureth, When the devil strives to win me, 
When I say to Thee, “ Depart,” Hide me, hide me, Saviour blest— 
Heed me not, but let Thy sunshine } Draw me, in a closer union, 
Melt my hard ungrateful heart : Closer to Thy heavenly breast : 
Till, like birds beneath the wing, For no evil thing shall e’er 
Unto Thee I turn and cling. | Reach the soul that’s anchored there. 
F. H. C. BROCK. 
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OUR DISTRICT. 


By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


II.—FAIRY ARMSTRONG. 


4 t was on 
fH one of 
the oc- 
casions 
when it 
fell to us 
to give 
out the 
“ treat ” 
tickets 
to the 
Sunday - 
school 


that we 
first 
noticed 
Fairy 
Arm- 
strong. 
We say 
noticed, 
; _ for as at 
that time he had Seca five ‘weulks at the 
school, we had of course seen the blue-eyed, 
golden-haired little creature before, but it 
was only now that she attracted our special 
interest. On many a young face beside hers 
there were signs of a struggle between hope 
and doubt, but on no other face was it so 
plainly or painfully visible as upon hers; no 
other face struck us as so expressive. While 
yet some half-dozen children from her, as we 
passed along the row in which she stood, we 
caught her bright blue eyes fixed intently 


scholars | 








upon us, and saw that she was flushed and | 


panting with excitement. 
to her, her excitement increased until, by the 
time we reached her side, her cheeks were 
all aflame. Her name was zof on the list, 


As we came nearer | 


When we had finished we went back to the 
governess, and, indicating Fairy Armstrong 
by a motion of the head, asked— 

“ Who is that little girl?” 

“Her name is Annie Armstrong,” an- 
swered the governess, “ though I generally 
hear the other children calling her ‘ Fairy.’” 

“Well, she is a fairy-like little creature,” 
we said, glancing towards her as we spoke. 

" Yes, she certainly is a pretty child,” 
agreed the governess, with a smile ; “still, I 
should hardly think the name had been 
bestowed upon her on that ground alone. 
Here, Smith,” she went on, beckoning to one 
of the scholars. “ Why do you other children 
call Armstrong ‘ Fairy ?’” 

“Which I don’t call her it more’n others,” 
answered the girl, who evidently had an idea 
that she had been called up to be reprimanded. 

“T don’t suppose you do,” said the go- 
verness; ‘ but why do you call her so at all?” 

‘‘Well, ’cos she’s one on ’em, I spose,” 
was the to us unintelligible reply. 

*“T don’t know what you mean. 
what ?” urged the governess. 

“ One fairy, or whatever you calls ’em, in 
the pantermine, you know, all in white, and 
as if they wos in the air like. My brother 
Bill took me last year, and I seed her my- 
self.” 

“Oh, and that is why you call her Fairy ?” 

“Ves, and some calls her ‘ Paper Wings,’ 
and some ‘Spangles.’ She gets called all 
sorts of names, but not spiteful uns, like 
some is called; none on us means no harm 
to her; we like her, and she don’t mind.” 

“Poor little thing!” we said, referring to 
Fairy, when the other girl had gone back to 
her class, “she seems sadly cut up at not 
getting a ticket; we can’t help feeling sorry 
for her, and if it was a matter of payment we 


One 


| would willingly pay for her.” 


and the instant we had passed her, her face | 


| grew suddenly pale, her head drooped, and | 
| though she bit her lips and struggled to “be 
| hard,” two great tears welled into her eyes. 


But, as we were pleased to notice, she did | 


or defiant air, as was the wont of the disap- 
pointed. Favouritism in dealing with chil- 
dren is, we know, a bad thing ; but we are 
afraid that some little degree of it is natural. 


| We knew that we were “ favouring” Fairy 


Armstrong, and that it was wrong to do so, 
but we felt that we must do it. 








| not mutter or grumble, or assume an injured | 


We were feeling our way, but the governess 
making no response, we were constrained to 
speak plainly. 

“Come,” we said, “let us intercede for 
her; if it is not altogether against law and 
precedent, you might give her a ticket.” 

*“‘T have to be very careful in such matters, 
she answered; “still, the point is discre- 
tional, and as she has been a very good little 
girl while she has been here, I'll see what I 
can do. Armstrong, come here,” and when 
Fairy was nearer she asked, “How long 


” 


have you come to Sunday-school ?” 
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? 


‘‘This makes the sixth Sunday, please,’ 
she answered. 

“ And you came on purpose to get a ticket 
for the treat? At any rate, that was what 
you thought most about, wasn’t it, now ?” she 
went on, softening her question a little on 
seeing that the child remained silent. 

This time she paused firmly for a reply, 
and at length Fairy stammered out— 

“Yes, governess.” 

“ And now that you haven’t got a ticket 
you won’t come to school any more, eh?” 

“Yes, I will, governess,” she answered ; 
*“T like school.” And now she spoke steadily 
enough, and, raising her head, looked the 
governess in the face. “I will, indeed,” she 
added earnestly, after a moment’s pause, see- 
ing that the other remained silent. 

“‘T believe you will,” said the governess, 
laying her hand kindly upon the child’s head ; 
“you are a good girl, Annie. Always tell the 
truth as you have doneto-day. I would have 
known that it was the thought of getting a 
ticket that had brought you here, even if you 
had said it was not. If you had denied it I 
would have thought you a story-telling girl, 
now I know you are a truthful one—and you 
shall have a ticket.” 

The revulsion of feeling which this an- 
nouncement produced was almost too much 
for Fairy ; it put her beyond speaking her 
thanks, but the fervent expression of delight 
and gratitude that overspread her countenance 
was a thing to remember—and treasure. 

On the day of the treat we kept an 
especial look out for Fairy. She was one 
of the first to arrive at the school, and came 
radiant in smiles—and red ribbons. Her 
dress was clean and comfortable, but it 
could certainly not have been described as 
neat. Most people, even without knowing 
that she had been upon the stage, would 
have been disposed to pronounce it stagey. 
Her well-worn frock of dead white muslin was 
low-necked and short-skirted, her stockings 
too were white, and she wore a pair of shiny 
“ sandal” shoes; all the rest of her seemed 
red. There were red bows at her shoes, a 
red bow at her breast, her waist was encircled, 
and her hat heavily trimmed, with red ribbon ; 
she had a little red worsted shawl over her 
left arm, and the paper flag that she carried— 
it was a custom with the children to provide 
themselves with small paper flags on these 
occasions—was also red. 

“Here you are then, Annie,” we said, as 
she took her place in the class ; “ why you 
are a regular little Red Riding Hood.” 

She looked puzzled for a moment, ang then, 


bility arising out of her state of excitement— 

“Oh, I know, sir! the little girl in the 
story; dad’s told me about it; he knows 
lots of stories. We had the ribbon by us,” 
she went on, glancing down at her shoe 
bows, “and dad said I should wear it; he 
likes me to look nice.” 

Her faith in “ dad’s” taste -and in “ dad” 
generally was evidently unbounded, and as 
it was not for us to say anything reflecting 
upon the correctness of his taste, we 
passed on to other children, leaving Fairy 
proud and happy in her too-liberal adorn- 
ment of red. 

The treat ground this year was a lovely 
common some sixteen miles south-west of 
London ; and here Fairy enjoyed herself with 
a thoroughness and abandon that was specially 
noticable even in a scene in which hearty 
enjoyment was the prevailing feature. She 
raced on the grass, flitted about flower gather- 
ing among the underwood, led mimic battles 
in which the combatants lightly pelted each 
other with fir. cones, and, conspicuous by her 
red ribbons, skipped and danced about in all 
directions in wild exuberance of spirits— 

“‘ Turning to mirth all things of earth 
As only childhood can.” 
She was nine years old, the governess in- 
formed us, in reply to a question, and she 
was little for her age; but when tea time 
came she was quite motherly in helping to 
look after the younger children, and was 
most unselfish in giving way to others. 


showed the same spirit, “making room” for 
others time after time, until in the end she 
found herself squeezed into a corner of the 
van in most uncomfortable fashion. Seeing 
this, we lifted her out of that vehicle and took 
her beside ourselves on the driver’s seat of 
another van. She was quite tired out, and 
we were scarcely under weigh on the home- 
ward ride when, nestling close to our side, 
she fell fast asleep. The season was far 
enough advanced for the evenings to be 
slightly chilly ; and, seeing that she had fallen 
asleep, the driver good naturedly brought a 
rug out of ‘his box and put it over her. We 
knew this driver as a “hand” of the gentle- 
man who had lent the van, knew that he was 
a decent labouring man, living in the neigh- 
bourhood, and, noticing the fatherly tender- 
ness with which he “tucked” the wrapper 
round Fairy, we asked him— 

“Do you know her?” 

“Well, like most others living in our 
neighbourhood, I know her in a general way.” 





her face brightening, she answered with a volu- | 


In preparing for the return journey she - 
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“What are her people?” was our next 
question. 

“Well, there’s only two on ’em as I know 
of,” he answered, “her father as she lives 
with, and her grandmother—Mother Dread- 
ful as they call her—as I expect would like 
Fairy to live with her, though it would be a 
bad job for her if she did.” 

“Ts the old woman a bad un, then?” 

“ And no mistake !” answered the driver, 
giving his whip a flick by way of emphasis ; 
“ she ain’t called Mother Dreadful for nothink. | 
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I should say she was a bad un! If there’s 
ever a worse I should just like to see ’em, 
or rather I shouldn’t like to see ’em. She 
must have missed her turn when hearts was 
a-given out. I never raised a finger agen 
a womah in my life, and I wouldn’t, and in a 
general way I would be for knocking down 
any one as I saw doing it ; but for all that I 
think a good dose of this” —shaking his whip 
—“is what would suit Mother Dreadful’s 
complaint, and when I think of her I almost 
feel as if I could give it her.” 
ee 
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“What is she ?” we asked. 
“She calls herself a minder,” was the 
answer. 
“ A minder!” we echoed. “What’s that?” 
“Well, a real minder,” he replied, “is a 
woman as takes charge of children for the 
day while their mothers are out at work; 
but the minding is only a blind with Dread- 
ful, her place is a regular young beggars’ 
opera.” 
Again we were rather at a loss as to our 
companion’s exact meaning. 
“ A beggars’ opera ?” we said. 
“Yes; trains young beggars,” exclaimed 











the driver ; “ mostly singing ones, though she 
has all sorts. Bless you, sir, people would 
hardly believe there could be such things if 
they didn’t see ’em with their own eyes as I’ve 
done. Why, I’ve seen her with a dozen 
children round her, teaching ’em to sing 
their beggin’ songs, just as you might be 
teaching a class in school their ’ymns. Zhat 
wouldn’t matter so much ; it’s the way as she 
knocks the poor little creatures about, and 
starves ’em, that’s the black thing agen her.” 
“ But as we understood you just now, this 
little girl does not live with her,” we said. 
“No; but she’d like her to,” he responded. 
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“ She thinks the father don’t make enough out 
of her, and she has tried it on to get her 
away from him, but though he’s a bit soft on 
most things, he held fast there. ‘There’s no 
mistake about him loving his daughter.” 

“‘ What is the father ?” we asked. 

“Well, that’s just as you like to name 
him,” replied our companion. “ You could 
call him a musician, or a teacher of music, or 
a busker, which is ‘what he re ally is. He's 
gota card with ‘ Music Lessons Given’ stuck 
in his window, though I never heard of any 
one going to him for lessons—not but what I 
dare say he could give ’em, for he can play 
on a’most anythink. He plays about the 
piers and in steamboat bands in summer, 
and in winter at the sing-songs and hops 
about our neighbourhood—the public-house 
concerts and balls, you know.” 

“ And does he take this little girl with him 
to such places ?” we asked. 

** Not to the hops or sing-songs, he don’t,” 
answered our companion; “and he won’t 
neither, though he’s had offers to do it as 
would have tempted many a man. Fairy 
can sing and dance, and then she could be 
put as from ‘The Theatre Royal ;’ and I 


| know the landlord of the ‘ Help-me-through- 


the-World’ offered him fifteen shillings a 
week to let her appear at his Saturday and 
Monday concerts, but the ole man wouldn’t. 
And that’s what crabs Mother Dreadful so 
much. I’ve seen her almost a crying with 
vexation, saying as how the child was a ready- 


| made fortune to anybody as had sense.” 


When the vans reached the school there 
was a crowd of the parents waiting about, 
and Fairy, after one rapid glance at them, 
joyously exclaimed— 

“ There’s dad! There’s dad !” 

Dad kissed his hand to her, and began to 
work his way forward; a tall, thin, round- 
shouldered man, with remarkably long arms, 
and a shambling gait; middle-aged, with 
iron grey hair, worn long and in limp ring- 
lets. He had a shrinking, nervous expres- 
sion in his eye, and a naturally cadaverous 
face made strikingly so by a bluish-black 
tinge on the cheeks arising from constant 
shaving. The children in the van had to 
get out at the back, so that he alone among 
the parents stood at the driver’s end, and we 
had a good look at him, though a brief one, 
for Fairy, bidding us a hasty good night, 
called out, “Catch, dad!” and then sprang 
fearlessly into his arms. 

He kissed her as he caught her, and putting 
her gently on her feet, wrapped round her 
a shawl that he had brought. 





Taking her | 


hand, they started homewards, Fairy skipping 
at a pace that put him to the trot to keep up 
with her. 

On the Sunday following the treat there 
was, as usual, a large falling off in the attend- 
ance at the school; but Fairy, as we were 
glad to see, was not among the absentees, 
On that and the two following Sundays she 
was duly in attendance; on the fourth Sun- 
day, however, we missed her, and again on 
the fifth, and we were reluctantly coming to 
class her with the backsliders, when we re- 
ceived a letter of explanation from her father, 
dated from Margate, and stating that it was 
his practice to take Annie to the sea-side for 
a few weeks every year; that this year he had 
gone away in a hurry, and his child had been 
so put out at not having been able to tell 
her Sunday-school teachers that she was going, 
that at last yielding to her importunities he 
had written to explain, though he “dare 
sayed” we cared very little about it. 

Happening to meet our van-driving friend 
a day or two later, we mentioned the receipt 
of this letter to him, and speaking of Arm- 
strong, observed “he appears to be a person 
of some education, and speaks of taking the 
child to the sea-side every year. Has he any 
means ?” we asked. 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed the man. “It’s the 
other way about, as you may say. Instead 
of him having means to take her to the sea- 
side, it’s taking her to the sea-side as gets 
him the means. His holidays pays its own 
expenses and something to the good. They 
go busking about to hotels and on the sands, 
him playing and her singing and going round 
collecting ; and that’s a bit of a draw, mind 
you, as there’s plenty ‘Il give to a pretty little 
girl as wouldn’t give to a rusty-looking old 
feller like ’im. Their sea-side trip and the 
pantermime season are their best times.” 

“ But we thought you said he didn’t take 
her about with him,” we observed. 

“Not to public-houses, he don’t,” was the 
answer ; ‘‘but he does out of doors some- 
times, and I think she likes it; at any rate 
she don’t dislike, or she wouldn’t be at it; I 
know he’d rather starve than force her to a 
thing like that.” 

Now, we had not so hard an opinion of 
the wandering-musician class as we knew 
many good people had—principally, we think, 
because we had a considerable knowledge of 
the class. Still, we knew very well that, making 
all due allowances, it was not a profession 
in which any one taking a friendly interest 
would like to see a child brought up— 
especially a girlk And as we had come to 
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take a very friendly interest in Fairy Arm- 
strong, we decided, even at the risk of 
being considered meddlesome, to attempt to 
bring about her withdrawal from such a pro- 
fession. With this purpose in view, we waited 
upon her father a few days after his return, 
some three weeks later than the date of 
his letter. He occupied a couple of rooms 
in a quiet by-street mostly inhabited by 
respectable labourers and their families, and 
we easily picked out his apartment by means 
of the card announcing “ Music Lessons,” of 
which the van-driver had made mention. 


We had selected a wet morning as being a | 


likely time to find him in, and we were 
doubly fortunate on this point, as we found 
not only that he was at home, but that Fairy, 
whose presence would have been a check 
upon a conversation respecting herself, was 
out, having gone to a neighbour’s house. 

Armstrong himself opened the door, and 
greeted us with a coldly uttered, “‘ What may 
be your pleasure, sir?” But on our mention- 
ing our name, and that we had come to speak 
to him about his daughter, his face instantly 
brightened, and, asking us to come in, he led 
the way to his living-room. It was a clean, 
cozy little room, but—rare fault in our dis- 
trict—looked crowdedly furnished ; an ap- 
pearance, however, that was due not to any 
unusual quantity of ordinary household fur- 
niture, but to the presence in the room of a 
large, old-fashioned piano. Over the piano 
hung a couple of violins, a cornet-a-piston, 
and three flutes ; coloured frontispieces from 
popular pieces of music were pasted about 
the walls by way of pictures, and a pile of 
sheet music had to be placed on the floor to 
free a chair for our use. Apart from the 
musical signs and tokens, the outfitting of the 
room was commonplace enough, with the 
exception perhaps of a large-sized, finely- 
executed, and nicely-coloured photographic 
portrait of Fairy in stage costume, which, 
in a heavy, gilt frame, occupied the place of 
honour over the mantelpiece. 

“‘T hope you have not come to complain of 
Annie,” said Armstrong, rather nervously, 
when he had taken a seat. 


“ Oh, no, anything but that,” we answered. | 


“We are all very fond of her at school, and 
and—in 
fact, that iswhat we have come to speak about.” 
The subject we had come to broach was a 
delicate one, and now that we were face to 
face with the father we were at a loss as to 
how we should come to it, our consciousness 
of good-will in the matter notwithstanding. 
“The fact is, Mr. Armstrong,” we said, 














“we take so warm an interest in your little 
daughter that, coupled with what we have 
heard of your affection for her, it has em- 
boldened us to come here, and in all kindli- 
ness put it to you as a matter for consideration 
whether the career to which she is now growing 
up is well calculated to promote her welfare.” 

His face flushed as we finished speaking, 
and for some seconds he sat in silence, ner- 
vously twitching his fingers, then, in a voice 
made husky by the endeavour to keep it 
steady under strong emotion he answered— 

“You need not put iat to me, sir, as a 
matter for consideration ; I have considered 
it times out of number—considered it till 
both heart and brain have ached—considered 
it tearfully and prayerfully, and I hope, though 
it would tear my heart-strings to part with her, 
unselfishly.” 

“And what conclusion have you arrived 
at ?” we asked, looking at him in surprise. 

“Well, you see, she is still as she is and 
what she is,” was his enigmatical answer. 

“From the tone in which you speak, we 
can scarcely believe that you think that the 
best career for her,” we said. 

“Well, I hardly know,” he answered slowly ; 
“the best isa rather wide term ; there’s many 
things must go to the making up of any best, 
and it may have many meanings. Ido think 
that as she is constituted, and as things have 
come to be between her and me, it is the 
happiest career she could have for the present, 
at any rate. In any-other she would have to 
be separated from me, and that, though I 
say it, would break er heart—would make 
her miserable anywhere. There is a wan- 
dering strain in both of us. I have known 
better days, as the phrase runs, but always 
more or less wandering ones. My father was 
the manager of a provincial theatrical com- 
pany, with which he ‘worked’ an extensive 
circuit. Sometimes he kept his brougham ; at 
others, had to keep us without Sunday’s 
dinner to pay the Saturday-night salaries: of 
his company. Onan average, however, he was 
pretty well to do, and he always managed to 
keep up an appearance, and through all to give 
me a good education. When I grew up I was 
furbisher of plays to the company. In my day 
I have written what by courtesy were called 
original dramas, I have acted, I have arranged 
music for, and been ‘musical director of, a large 
theatre ;? and if I had only had what some 
call ‘push’ and others ‘ cheek’ in my compo- 
sition, I might have got on in the world. As 
it was I came down in the world. From 
being musical director of a large theatre, I 
came down to being second fiddle in a small 
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one, and so on down to what Iam now—a 
busker. It was when I was about midway 
in my downward career that I met with my 
wife, who was in the ballet at a minor sub- 
urban theatre, where I was in the orchestra. 


| As you may have heard, she was the daugh- 


ter of the woman they call Mother Dreadful 
hereabout ; but she had none of her mother’s 
evil disposition in her. She was a simple, 
kind-hearted creature, and things might have | 
gone differently with Annie if she had lived. 
But she died when our child was only a year | 
old, and I was as both father and mother to | 
Annie till she was old enough to understand, 
and then we grew to be companions. Be- | 
lieve me, sir, to separate would be to injure | 
us—her as well as me. I once read some | 


flowers standing on 
oS 


the window-sill, and 
enclosed by a neatly painted lath railing. 
“That is her own room,” Armstrong went 
on when we had finished our survey ; “as 
yet she has never known what it is to want 
a meal, and very rarely known what it is to 
hear a cross word from me; and so far as I 
can I look to her moral and religious train- 


| ing, and shield her from all evil influences.” 


“Well, we were pleased to see that the 


child was so well cared for,” we said, “and 


we did not doubt his affection for her, but 
—but—” and here we broke down. 

** Don’t think I would stand in the way of 
my child, sir,’ he said earnestly. ‘‘I am 
only anxious for her happiness—and I'll 
| leave it to her. I give you my word that 


lines that I always remember as being—to | she shall have no hint from me of the object 
my thinking—specially applicable to the| of your call here, and I will trust to your 
relations between my daughter and me, or | honour as a gentleman not to use any undue 


the notion of making us other than we are. 
They run— | 
‘For the slender beech and the sapling oak 
‘That grow by the shadowy rill, 


You may cut down both at a single stroke, 
You may cut down which you will ; 


But this you must know that, as hd as they grow, 
Whatever change may be, 

You never can teach either oak or beech 
To be aught but a greenwood tree.’”’ 


To find in the inhabitant of some very | 
humble homes the follower of some very | 
poorly paid employment, a thoughtful, well- | 
educated person who had “known better | 
days,” was a common enough experience with 
us ; still wefelt surprised at finding what man- | 
ner of man Fairy Armstrong’s father was, | 
and had been, and we listened to him with a 
sensation of wonder as well as of interest. 
For the moment we scarcely knew how to | 
reply, and so we merely observed— 

“ But your daughter is very young.” 

“She is, sir,” he assented ; “ but, whether 
for good or ill, I believe you'll find that she 
is a twig that has received its bent. There 
is one thing, I think, I am entitled to say,” 
he ‘went on, opening the door of the inner | 
room and beckoning us forward as he spoke, | 
“and that is, that she is neither uncomfort- 
able nor neglected. This is her nest.” 

Following the sweep of his hand, we glanced | | 
around the little inner room which was, 
upon the whole, bright, cheery, and cozy— 
such a room as but few children indeed of | 
the poorer working classes could have had 
to themselves. The little bed had a snow- 
white coverlet and hangings, and scat- | 
tered about were pieces of cheap childish | 
finery, picture books, and even toys; while 
from the open window came a welcome per- | 
fume from a number of carefully tended pot- | 





| persuasion with her, and with that under- 
stood, you can try her on the subject the 
| first time you see her. If you find her 


| willing to leave her present mode of life, if 
| you find her even not wzwilling, 


I will do 
anything I can to help you.” 

This arrangement was the only one to 
which we could come in the end. Such as 
it was we proceeded to carry it out at the 
earliest opportunity : but the alarmed manner 
and scared look exhibited by Fairy on 
our merely hinting at the possibility of her 
being separated from her father, were suf- 
ficient to cause us to desist in our attempt. 

“I knew it would be so,” said the father, 
speaking to us a day or two later on meeting 
us in the street. ‘You see it would make 
her as well as me unhappy to part us. Not, 


| mark you, sir, that I say she wouldn’t give 


up her present way of life, if that was all ; it’s 
our companionship that is the pull. When I 
am gone the case will be different; and I 
| will go all the happier now, for knowing that 


| there is at least one person in the world who 


takes an interest in her. She’ll still be young 
enough to train for something else ; and I’m 
not long for this world.” 

He spoke with a coolness that was astonish- 
ing, considering the nature of his remarks ; 
but making no comment upon that point, we 
merely observed— 

“ How long we may be for this world is a 
thing that none of us can know.” 

“TI mean nothing irreverent, sir,” he an- 
swered ; “that of course i$ only my im- 
pression, but I have grounds for it. I 
have felt for years past that whatever of 
stamina I may have had has been diminish- 
ing. My chest has failed me so that for a 
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ments altogether, and now I habitually feel 
sick and shaky as I go about in the daytime, 
and exhausted when I get home at night. 
I am pretty near worn out, and as I am not 
in a position to lie by or nurse myself, I must 
die in harness.” 

We scarcely knew what to answer to this, 
and while we were hesitating he resumed 

“ If my fear, or feelings, or whatever it is, 
| should prove true, would you still be willing 
| to befriend my child?” 

“More willing then than even we are 
now,” we replied. 

“God bless you!” he exclaimed fervently, 
| oy way of answer; and as he spoke he 
| grasped our hand, and then hastily walked 
| away, though not before we had caught a 
glimpse of the tears that l:e sought to hide. 

Looking at his bowed and wasted figure 
as he passed down the street, we could not 
help acknowledging to ourself that there was 
in all likelihood a good deal of truth in what 
he had said about his being a worn-out man. 
But as this thought passed through our 
mind little did we think that for him the 
end was so near as in the event it proved 
to be. Three months later he was dead. 
The “ outing” season was drawing to a close, 
and he had.been working very hard as a 
member of bands accompanying or hanging- 
| on to excursion parties. On one of these 
| excursions he had got wet, and going about 
| in his damp clothes for many hours after- 
ward had caught a severe cold. He had 
been strongly advised to nurse it, but saying 
that he must make a little money for “ win- 
tering” on, he persevered in going out day 
after day, and the result was fatal in the end. 
One night in the midst of a paroxysm of 
coughing, he fell from his chair, and the 
people in the lower part of the house rushing 
up, on hearing Fairy’s screams, found him 
insensible and blood gushing from the mouth, 
He had ruptured important blood vessels ; 
and the next day Fairy was an orphan. 

We heard of the death within a few hours 
of its taking place, and immediately hastened 
to the house, where the first discovery we 
made was that Mother Dreadful had al- 
ready ‘ come down like a wolf on the fold.” 
We need scarcely say that we were deeply 
chagrined ; but, feeling that we must accept 
the situation, we did so with the best grace 
we could muster. 

“Where is the child ?” we asked civilly. 

“In her own room, pore little dear, a sob- 
bin’ her ’art out a’most, ” she drawled out in 
a whining tone that was palpably “ put on.’ 














year past I have had to give up wind instrw- | 


| her up all I can.” 








“It’s so sudden, yer see, but I dessay she'll 
be better presently ; I’ve been a cheerin’ of 





* Don’t you think it would be well for us 
to take her away for a while,” we said; “ we | 
know a lady that would take charge of her 
till something could be arranged for her.” 

“ Well, thanking you kindly, sir, I think 
I'd rayther take care of her myself,” she an- | 
swered, a covert sneer underlying her lachry- | 
mose tone. “I think her own grandmother 
is the fittest person to have charge of her.” 

We saw that any attempt at persuasion 
would be useless, and so assuming a sterner 
tone, we said— | 

““ Now, look here, Mrs. , this is neither | 
a time nor place for wrangling, but we must | 
be plain. We don’t think you are the fittest 
person to have charge of this child; but, 
remember this, if you do persist in keeping 
her with you, you shall be well watched.” 

“TI can stand being watched,” she replied, 
now sneering undisguisedly ; “I know what 
my rights are, and what yours arm’t, and I 
don’t care that for you or any of yer sort,” 
snapping her fingers contemptuously. 

We did see that she was watched in respect 
to her conduct towards Fairy, but we could 
hear of no attempt on her part to deal harshly | 
with her. Finding, however, that at the end | 
of three weeks she did not return to Sunday- 
school, we determined upon bearding the 
lion in her den, and accordingly proceeded 
to Mother Dreadful’s residence. | 

“And what might you want?” was the | 
greeting with which she met us on the door- | 
step. 

“We wanted to know why Annie Arm- 
strong did not attend Sunday- school now.” 

4p Just because I ain’t goin’ to let her attend | 
a school where her mind Il be poisoned agen | 
me—that’s why,” she retorted defiantly. 

“ That’s nonsense,” we said impatiently. 

“It’s what I’m going to stick to, any way,” 
she answered, in the same tone. “As I told 
you before, I knows my rights, and I intend 
to stand by’em. I wouldn’t spoil her, like 
her fool of a father, but I’m doing what's 
right by her ; you can speak to her, if you like.” 

“ By herself?” we questioned. 

“Oh yes,” she answered ; “ I'll take a turn 
up the street while you see her; I know you 
can’t stand to take her away.” 

Accepting this offer, we entered the house, 
where we found Fairy looking very thin and 
grief-stricken, and still mourning, with heart- 
breaking intensity, for her lost “dad.” But 
while the sorrowful expression of her young 
face was pitiful to see, she was comfortably 
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clad in mourning, and had no complaint to 
make of hard living or ill-usage, but spoke 
of “ grandmother” being very good to her. 

We could point to nothing substantial to 
justify suspicion, and our work at this time 
taking us into another part of our district, 
and giving us many other people and things 
to think about, Fairy Armstrong was com- 
paratively forgotten. 

But, as events proved, she was destined to 
be but too soon brought under our notice 
again. Some three months after our last- 
mentioned interview with her, on a sloppy, 
foggy, miserable Saturday night in December, 
we were surprised by a visit from our van- 
driver friend. He looked strongly excited 
and mysterious withal, and his greeting was 
in keeping with the expression of his face. 

“Look here, sir,” he broke out, “come 
with me, and ast no questions ; the things as 
I'll take you to see will explain itself.” - 

“ Can’t you tell us what it is?” we asked. 

“Well, of course I could,” he answered, 
“but Id rather not. An hours telling 
wouldn’t bring it home to you half as strong 
as a minute’s seeing. You may take my 
word for it, sir, that when you ave seen it, 
you'll say that seeing it first without hearing 
about it was out-and-out the best way.” 

We could see that he had set his heart on 
having his own way in the matter; and so, 
waiving the point, we set out with him. He 
kept a little ahead of us, with a view, as we 
took it, of avoiding questions on our part; and, 
after about ten minutes’ walk, stopped in 
front of a large corner public-house known as 
the “ Help-me-through-the-W orld.” 

“ Are we going in here?” we asked. 

“Yes, up into the sing-song room,” he 
answered, and entering the house as he spoke, 
left nothing for us but to follow. 

A description of a London sing-song would 
not be without a certain grim interest, but 
there is neither space nor necessity to give 
the description here. Suffice it to say that 
the large room was crowded with a rough, 
noisy, more or less drunken audience, and 
reeked with the fumes of rankly-strong to- 
bacco and cheap cigars. We entered at a 
favourable moment ; for the audience being 
engaged in roaring a chorus, we were able 
to take a seat unobserved. 

It was a last verse they were chorusing, 
and the retiring singer was succeeded by a 
father bringing on two tiny children, whom 
he put through a number of violent contor- 
tions. Then ensued a pause and buzz of 
expectation, until the chairman rose and an- 
nounced that Fairy Armstrong, of the Theatre 





Royal, would now make her first appearance 
as a juvenile character singer and dancer. 

This announcement was received with en- 
thusiastic approbation, which found vent in 
the hammering of pewter pots upon tables, 
Under cover of this our companion whis- 
pered— 

“There, now, the murder’s out! That's 
Mother Dreadful’s doings. It was to bring 
her to this that she pretended to be so kind 
to her. Look here, sir, I’d sooner see a little 
girl of mine laid in her grave than brought on 
to that stage. I say nothing agen the poor 
things as get their liven’ in such places, 
God help ’em, they’ve most likely been drove 
to it, or never known anything better; but 


| you see for yourself what sort come here.” 


“But what do you want us to do?” we 
whispered. 

“Do!” he exclaimed, in the same low but 
energetic tone. ‘‘ Why, if you really care for 
her, as I think you do, save her from this. 
Though her poor old father let her go with 
other children on the theatre stage, he’d have 
rather seen her dead at his feet than brought 
here to perform—he knew what it meant.” 

At this point the hammering and shouting 
suddenly ceased, and Fairy, clad in ballet 
costume, skipped lightly on to the stage, and 
gracefully acknowledged the round of applause 
with which she was received. Then she raised 
her head, gave a quick glance round the room 
and at the upturned faces, and instantly—as, 
watching her intently, we could see—turned 
pale and faltered. 

Our companion also noticed this, for, 
clutching our arm, he whispered— 

“There, do you see that? the light has broke 
in on her; you may depend she didn’t know 
the sort of place she was being brought to.” 
«: Before we could make any reply all was 
uproar and confusion, for Fairy, after standing 
stock still for a minute, gave a hysterical 
scream, and, covering her face with her hands, 
rushed from the stage. Amid all the noise 
in front of the stage, we could hear angry 
voices behind it; and without a moment’s 
further hesitation we pushed our way up, and 
boldly opening a side door, found ourselves 
in the little apartment which served the 
performers as waiting-room. Fairy was in 
the centre of an excited group, consist- 
ing of performers, waiters, the landlord, and 
Mother Dreadful. The last-named personage 
was grasping Fairy tightly by the shoulder, 
and trying to induce her to sip at some 
brandy which she held in a glass. Fairy’s face 
being towards the door, she was the first to 
recognise us, and shaking herself free from 
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her grandmother’s grasp, she sprang to our 
side, and seizing our hand, exclaimed 

“ Oh, teacher, take me away ; take me away | 
from here, please.” For, though we were not 
her teacher, she had always addressed us by 
that title since the day on which we had got 
her the “ treat ” ticket. 

Before we could make any answer be- 
yond what was conveyed by a pressure of the 
hand, the grandmother, her face all aflame 
with passion, broke out,— 

“So it’s you as has put her up to this, is it ? 
It’s a plant, eh!” 

“ Look here, Mrs. »” we broke in, “‘if | 
we had known of this sooner, we would have | 
interfered to prevent the child’s being here at | 
all, as now we shall interfere to prevent her 
being brought here again.” 

‘“* And how wé¢/7 you prevent it?” she asked, 
with a sneer. 

“‘ Not by any appeal to you, certainly,” was 
our answer, “ but we warn the landlord that 
if he persists in being a party to the dragging | 
this child here against her will, we will do all | 











The landlord protested that he would have | 


nothing further to do with the affair ; that he | 


had been misled by Mother Dreadful, and 
‘done out” of three pounds, which he had let 
her have in advance. 

Hearing the landlord speak in this way, 
Mother Dreadful, shrugging her shoulders, 
and glancing significantly at us, observed,— 

* Ah, well, if she won’t work at this sort of 
thing, she must at-something else. I can’t 
keep her in idleness.” . 

““You needn’t keep her at all,” we said; 
“we are willing to take her off your hands.” 

“ But I’m not quite willing to let you.” 

“Then you had better take care how you 
treat her,” we said. 

“ That is just what I will do,” she answered. | 
“T know my book.” 

As there was nothing more to be done under 
the circumstances, we left the house, but with 
a mind full of forebodings for poor Fairy. | 

On the life of the child for a space of three 
months following, we will not dwell. It would 
profit nothing to speak of her termagant 
grandmother’s cunning cruelty to her, or our 
feelings at finding ourselves impotent to pre- 
vent it. She “knew her book,” as she 
phrased it. She did not thrash Fairy, or 
starve her, nor did she make her do anything 
that was not done by scores of other children 
in the neighbourhood ; and yet it is not too 
much to say that she was killing her by inches. 
In the cold, wet winter weather, poor little 
Fairy, her spirit utterly broken, was sent out 





{severe colds, that her hands were chapped, 





| putting myself in a sweat for nothink; it’s | 


step-cleaning, the result being that she caught 


her feet chilblained, and herself altogether 
miserable—and we could do very little to 
alleviate her sufferings, for the law, as she 
managed to keep within the letter of it, was 
upon the side of Mother Dreadful. 

Such was the position of affairs when one 
dark and bitterly cold night in March, return- 
ing from the opposite side of the river in a 
small boat, we landed at the waterman’s- 
stairs of our district. 

“ A black night,” we observed, in passing, 
to the man in charge of the stairs. 

“Tt is,’ he replied; “I wish it wasn't, 
for I’m trying to keep a bright look-out.” 

“Expecting anything particular up the 
river, then?” we questioned, 

“No; it’s on shore here I want to keep 
my eye,” he answered. ‘‘'There’s some poor 
girl dogging about here in sad trouble; 
and, young as she is, I do believe she means | 
to make a plunge of it. I’ve heard her sob- | 
bing and moaning; but when I try to go | 
near her she scuds away and hides, and I 
don’t like to go far in case she should give | 
me the slip and get down the steps. Whist !” 
he went on, suddenly dropping his voice, and | 
laying his hand upon our shoulder, “there | 
she comes, you'll see her in half a minute; | 
she'll come into the light of that lamp.” 

We turned our gaze towards the spot he 
indicated, and presently made out coming 
slowly forward, and peering anxiously about 
her—our Fairy Armstrong. 

In our surprise we blurted out her name, 
whereupon the man at.our side, slapping his 
thigh, exclaimed,— 

“Bless me, so itis! To think asI shouldn’t | 
a known her. Here I dessay I’ve been | 





most likely as she’s just been a-looking out 
for you. Were you expecting of her?” 
“No,” we replied ; “but if she had been 


inquiring for us she would be told we were 
over the water. Without waiting to say 


more we hastened up the stairs, and the 
instant we came into the light Fairy rushed | 
up to us, and, throwing herself sobbing into 
our arms, exclaimed,— 

“© teacher, teacher! take me with you; 
I daren’t go back to grandmother again !” 

Then, as well as her grief would let her, 
she told her story. Her hands were so sore 
that she could not clean steps, and she had | 
gone home on the previous day without | 
having earned anything. But the grand-| 
mother had sent her out again this morning, 
telling her that, if she returned again without 
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money, she would “lick her within an inch 
of her life.” Fairy had attempted to clean | 
one set of steps, but the pain of her hands | 
was so great that she had been com- 
pelled to desist, and, being again without 
money, feared to venture home, believing 
that her grandmother would do as she said. 
As in heart-broken accents she poured out | 
her tale, we resolved that we would defy 
Mother Dreadful, and chance her carrying out 
her oft-repeated threat of “lawing” us. Hav- 
ing found her a comfortable shelter for the 
night, on the following day we arranged with a 
benevolent lady that Fairy should be taken 
into her house ; should be nursed there till she | 
was strong again, and then brought in to be an | 
assistant-nursemaid — always supposing that | 
we succeeded in keeping Mother Dreadful at 
bay, as, happily, we were able to do, for | 
though she came storming to the house and | 
renewed her threats of “‘lawing,” she took no 
action in the matter, probably seeing that she | 
had as much to fear as we had from any | 
appeal to law. | 
But alas for poor Fairy! Though she was | 
lovingly nursed, she was destined never to | 
be “strong again.” The hardship she had | 
gone through had been too much for her | 
delicate constitution. The doctor called in| 
to attend her could not say that she was 
suffering from any specific complaint. She | 
simply faded away. She, as well as those | 
around her, knew for weeks before she died | 





VOICES. 


I, THE VOICE OF THE DISCIPLE. 


ONE fate with Thee, my Master, I will 
share ; 
Shame were it to rejoice where Thou didst 
weep ; 
Where Thou didst wake, my Lord, I would 
not sleep, 
Or faint whies Thou didst bear. 


Far off I follow Thee in spite of strife, 

Returning to Thee, though awhile I stray, 

In spite of thorns and briars in the way, 
Still on the path to Life. 


And not alone, because Thy presence fills 
My midnight darkness and my midday 
light ; 
And so, though friend-bereft, I am not quite 
Guideless upon the hills. 





| that she was dying. And in a simple child- 
| with all the unquestioning faith of a child, 


| had a natural love of music, and her greatest 


like, but still confident and happy way, she 
was prepared to go. She spoke calmly, and 


of meeting her “ dear Saviour,” of being with 
the angels, and’ seeing “dad” again. She 


delight towards the last was when the lady of | 
the house would play over the air, while she 
(Fairy) murmured a verse or two of a favourite 
hymn of our Sunday-school scholars :— 


*T know I’m weak and sinful, | 

But Jesus‘ will forgive ; 

For many little children 
Have gone to heaven to live 

Dear Saviour, when | languis! h, 
And lay me down to dic, 

Oh! send a shining angel 
To bear me to the sky. 


Oh, there I’ll be an an gel, 
And with the an; gels st 
A crown upon my forehea: 

A harp within my cary 
And there before my Saviour, 

So glorious and so bright, 
I'll wake the heavenly music, 

And praise Him day and night. tag 


When the end came it was peace. Pain- 
| lessly, and with a smile on her lips she passed 
|away. By the kindness of friends who had 
become interested in her, she was laid in the 
same grave as her father ; so that of the 
| poor broken-down busker and his child it 
might, with very little stretch of poetical | 
license, be said that they “were lovely and | 
pleasant in their lives, and in their death | 
they were not divided.” 





Il. THE VOICE OF THE BELOVED. 


My child, thou doest well to trust my 
love— 
Can any save thee if I let thee die? 
Has the world proved to thee more kind 
than I, 
That thou shouldst doubt and rove? 


The world gives tinsel, and I give thee 
gold ; 
I cast not off my friend for being poor ; 
Come, sad and desolate, unto my door, 
Or totter even when old. 


Who suffer here, hereafter reign with me, 
If only they trail not their spirit-wings, 
Or tire them, by pursuing earthly things, 
For my eternity, 
ALICE HORTON. 
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IN REFORMATION TIMES: 


Some Glimpses of Pife at a Great Era. 


PART I.—A SCOTCH SCHOLAR. 


CHAPTER IV.—AT MONTPELLIER, IN AN OLD 
FRIEND’S LODGINGS, 


for which 
Dr. Tho- 
mas was 
4) bound 
y™| was that 
| of the 
friend, 
Mistress 
Dalrym- 
ple, with 
whom 
! Dundas 
5} and the 
young 
laird of 
Briech- 
| side had 
Wfirst 
lodged 
when 

4 they 

/ “re 6 Came to 
Montpellier. She was a Lithgow woman 
by extraction, and so was like a breath 
of home—long forsaken but well remem- 
bered to Dr. Thomas. On her part, her 
heart still turned back fondly from the 
land of a quarter of a century’s adoption to 
what she called her “ain countrie ”—her 
“cawf countrie,” and she warmed towards 
Dr. Thomas in the same connection. Besides, 
had he not stood her friend in all her former 
difficulties with the young laird, than whom 
Dr. Thomas was far more staid and dis- 
creet ? 

Mistress Dalrymple’s hospitality was her 
strong point, and she liked a’ gossip about 
old places and friends, and was always glad 
to see Dr. Thomas. And so was young 
Jenny Dalrymple, who was her mother over 
again—only not yet crushed by an overwhelm- 
ing burden, while it remained to be seen 
whether Jenny, drawing strength from fresh 
sources, would escape the load which had 
broken her mother’s back and taken the con- 








tent and hope out of her nature. Jenny was 

soft and supple, accustomed to endure and 

to rise against a great deal of dolefulness and 

murmuring. And hers was a fair spring face | 
TT. w.s. 


| and figure, conspicuously fair and sunshiny, 


yet subdued and delicate among the warm- 
tinted Languedoc girls, whether brought up 
in conventual stillness or in their jealously- 
guarded homes. Jenny’s Scotch primrose 
charms, displayed not altogether to disad- 
vantage beside the vivid maiden blossoms 
of southern France, had their admirers, and, 
to poor Mistress Dalrymple’s consternation, 
were even trolled in students’ songs. 

Dr. Thomas Dundas did not know that he 
admired Jenny. Such gallant admiration was 
hardly in the rugged, devoted scholar’s way, 
any more than an analytical contemplation 
of nature. But he liked Jenny with a 
brotherly partiality, part patronising, part 
condescending; and Jenny, with a true 
instinct, turned to him from her light-headed 
admirers as to a tower of strength. She was 
eager to hear him talk of his Scotch home, 
his mother, his wise sister Giles, and was 
sensitively curious as to his thoughts of her 
and her influence over these thoughts. 

Even the Dalrymples’ house—that of a 
widow with a straitened income,—showed that 
it was in the country which led the renais- 
sance in letters, in art, and in science; caus- 
ing the thought of France to be cherished 
with almost passionate tenderness by curt and 
otherwise dispassionate men, to whom letters, 
science, and art were not lords and kings, but 
well-beloved mistresses. Mistress Dalrymple’s 
family-room had woollen hangings in place 
of bare walls, and a cover on the boards of 
the small table. There was also a mirror, 
set in a steel frame, which hung opposite 
the window, and which Mistress Dalrymple, 
though she failed to remove it, continually 
dreaded as an encouragement to vanity. A 
silken coverlet was spread on the cumbrous 
bed; and, as Jenny happened to have a 
musical voice, the service of which she had 
contributed to the choir of a neighbouring con- 
vent, there was a clavercin or small harp, which 
anoble patroness of the convent had presented 
to Jenny, causing her to be instructed in the 
use of the instrument as a fitting reward for 
the devout exercise of a natural gift. 

Mistress Dalrymple and Jenny wore kirtles 
of no costlier material than black serge and 
white muslin, laced with blue ; but the older 
woman’s pinched face, with the mouth droop- 
ing and the eyes running over with lamenta- 
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tion, was shaded with a fine cambric coif, 
while falling back from Jenny’s round throat 
and resting on her slim and sloping shoulders, 
was a cambric collar equally fine. Even Dr. 
Thomas— no butterfly gallant, wore a fair, 
clear collar over the neck of the vest, which 
was seen under his frayed and stained mantle ; 
so that it was no wonder Jenny’s collar was | 
fastened by a string of Scotch pearls, which 
her mother had saved out of the wreck of her 
fortunes, and carried with her from Scotland. 

Jenny could read and write almost as well 
as Giles Dundas, for she had received a little 
convent favour and instruction ; but she did 
not, like Giles Dundas away in the homely 
Port-House of Lithgow, read every morsel of | 
print — “‘ Complaint of Scotland,” poem of 
Dunbar, or Douglas, or chapman’s ballad— 
which came in her way. Jenny practised her 
reading in her “ Book of Hours,” “ Legends 
of the Saints,” and scraps of old provincial 
hymns and romances. It somehow soothed | 
and gratified Dr. Thomas’s not very musical 
ear to listen to her playing and singing, his 
fingers beating time on the chair’s back, ‘and 
his face turned towards her as she sat at the 
clavercin, though he looked far beyond her 
out of the casement, at the crimson sunset 
fast purpling into dusk, or the lustrous moon 
rising above the houses and gardens, the col- 
leges and ruins of Montpellier. 

“Come in, and welcome, Dr. Tammas,’ 
Mistress Dalrymple hailed her visitor on “a 
present occasion, glad to get a new recipient 
for the outpouring of her woes. “Let me | 
tell you how I have been fleeced by a} 
Montpellier merchant, and put upon by my 
last lodger. Eh! Dr. Tammas, your mither | 
has an easy down-sitting ower yonder in 
the kindly Louduns, whence she has never | 
been moved, mat or wife.” 

“ Hooly, madam,” Dr. Thomas _inter- 
rupted her good- -naturedly, and falling back | 
into his native tongue; ‘my mother is a 
widow woman, like yourself; and is it not 
some depriv ation that she has not set een on 
her only son’s face, even granting it a grue- 
some ane, these ten long years ?” 

“She kens your face-is biding her, and | 
she dwells between times among her ain | 
foik,” maintaine: d Mistress Dalrymple. “ Can 
you tell me,” she continued less peevishly, | 
“gin the merle still smgs as sweetly in the | 
palace park at the gloamin’ ,and gin the Lith- 
gow wells are as caller as they were wont to 
be on the simmer mornings lang syne?” 

“My mither aye threeps,” put in Jenny in 
better Scotch than the Languedoc dialect, 
which she spoke to the mass of her neigh- 





| 








| bours, was good French, “that the night- 


| knowledge, both sacred and profane, is 


| best to help her.” 


aa 


ingale is nocht to the merle or the laverock, 
and that our fountains are but drumly to the 
Lithgow wells.” | 
“T kenna.” The arbiter thus declined to | 
settle a question which his patriotism might 
hinder him from settling correctly. ‘“ But 
there are sige fountains in which puir auld | 
Scotland is deficient, and in search of which 
her sons have left her. She’s but a benichted 
country in this sixteenth century, where | 


concerned, though I dinna say that Wardlaw, 
Kennedy, and Elphinstone did not ettle their | 





“No, Dr. Tammas,” forbade Mistress Dal- 
rymple indignantly, “dinna gie foreigners 
room to brag ower us, That werna the 
speech o’ a leal Scot.” 

“Gin foreigners hae room they'll no be 
denied the richt by me, mistress. ‘That were | 
not the speech of a leal man,” proclaimed 
Dundas ; “ besides, if we are not to own our 
defects, how are we ever to mend them ?” 

“But Scotland was chokefu’ o’ priests and 
teachers when I kenned her,” answered 
Mistress Dalrymple, changing her cue. 
“What’na o’ grand abbeys and kirks there 
were! It was a privilege to be a kirk vassal, 
for the abbots and priors had a hantle in 
their power. As for ither lear wasna there 
Blind Harry and Tammas the Rhymer—wise 
‘Tammas —whase bonnet you'll never rieve 
for a’ your French doctor’s degree; and 
there was Davie Lyndesay—why, Davie 
Lyndesay made fun o’ the very palmers and 
pardoners to their faces! ‘The maist feck || 
just leuch, though some scowled. I saw and 





—er on — —er 


| heard it mysel’ when I was a hempie like 


Jenny, and stood in the crowd as the “Com- || 
plaint o’ the King’s Popinjay,” and “ the | 
Three Estates” were sung and played afore | 
the king’s majesty, his court, and commons at 
Lithgow. Ah, times were nae sae hard then, || 
| Dr. Tammas.” 

* You're richt there,” answered Dundas, 
thoughtfully ; “the kirk either had not ta’en 
alarm, or rather the better men who had not 
left her, in their fairness, bore down the un- 
fairness of the worse.” 

“ Whisht, sir’—Mistress Dalrymple tried 
to silence him imperatively—“ the kirk can 
do nae wrang. Is na his holiness the Pape 
in the hie' seat o’ Saunt Peter, wha got the | 
keys, and was to open and shut, wi’ neither 
man nor angel to forbid 2” | 

“Say you sae, mistress,” queried Dr. | 

| 
| 
a 





Thomas ; and the born disputant pricked his 
ears and raised his eyebrows, not disdaining 
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so shallow and flimsy an antagonist. “But, 
come, tell me again what you thocht o’ Davie 
Lyndesay’s sangs in thosefine days lang syne,” 
he misled her mischievously. 

“‘T thocht they were very merry, and plea- 
sant, and instructive, sic as nae man—not 
even a Montpellier doctor, by your leave— 
could mak the day,” protested Mistress Dal- 
rymple with dignity and triumph, utterly un- 
conscious of the snare into which she was 
being decoyed. 

** Yet the Pope o’ Rome condemned them 


to be burnt by the common hangman a year | 
after Lyndesay was dead; that is, after the | 
tongue was silent and the hand stiff, which | 
could hae garred Scotland and Europe ring | 
| countryman, an auld lodger, and an auld 


wi’ the monstrous offence against justice.” 


“Pity me! pity me! no possible,” pro- | 
tested Mistress Dalrymple, in horror and | 


dismay at her own admissions amongst other 
things ; “‘an’ me to see wi’ my ain een abbots 
in copes and mitres, and begging friars wi’ 


rope girdles, hearkening and cheering on the | 
You're fleying me, Tam Dundas, wi’ | 
your story o’ banned and brunt heresies. | 


ditty. 


Mercy on me! I believe there is a copy 0’ 


the “Complaint o’ the Popinjay ” in this very | 
| and addressed him, remonstrating in mingled 


house, which shall be flung on the back o’ 
the fire, afore I’m a day aulder.” 

“Rest easy, Mistress Dalrymple,” Dr. 
Thomas assured her scornfully, “‘ your stray- 
ing aince in the walks o’ heresy is kenned to 


naebody here, save to me and Jenny. Even | 
gin they were kenned, the authorities 0’ | 
Montpellier, Nismes, and Narbonne have | 


offences nearer home, and stinking more 
foully in their nostrils, that they should travel 


out o’ the gate to call up ancient Scotch | 


heresy. Eat your fish on Friday, mem, dinna 
fail to go to confession on saunts’ days; aboon 
a’, dinna stint your awmouses and offerings, 
and the kirk here like the kirk yonder, will 
hold you a dutifu’ dochter, never fear.” 

“I do abide, as I’m a sinner, bya fish diet 
whenever the kirk ordains it,” replied Mistress 


Dalrymple, her very fractiousness driven out | 


of her by the extent of the danger which she 
had unwittingly provoked ; “ Jenny will tell 
you that, and I’m regular at confessional 
when my ailments will let me, though Father 
Antony is twice as hard on me as he is on 
that wheedling, sorry La Clere next door, or 


even on Jenny, though I aye say that Jenny | 
suld be let take some o’ my aves and pater- | 


nosters, were it but to keep her hand—that 
is to say, her tongue—in. Besides, I spend 
on masses for my gudeman’s soul and pil- 
grimages to our leddy’s shrine at Nismes— 
because she’s thocht to be by ordinar’ 





| conduct. 
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gracious there to sic steeks in the side as 
that which I have added to my ither troubles— 
on candles and bonnie deys to the altars, mair 
than I can spare, Dr. Tammas, for I’m a puir 
woman, like to be rugged and reived frae, till 
I’m roupit out o’ house and hold.” 

“T believe you, madam,” answered Dr. 
Thomas, dryly. “Muckle gude may your 
fastings and pilgrimages do you, since you'll 
no try simple prayers to one God, and 
Father, and Saviour.” 

“Dinna mint it, Tammas Dundas,” pro- 
tested Mistress Dalrymple, and she put her 
hands over her ears, and rose to leave the 
room. “I would like ill to forbid you my 
house, far less to carry tidings against a 


gossip’s son, who will get mair wit and grace 
yet, it is to be hoped. But I daur you to say 
another word to me, and I put it to your 
honour no to speak to a bairn like Jenny sic 
language against our holy mither kirk, while 
I go about my proper housewifeskep.” 

He might have dared, but the appeal to 
his honour placed a barrier against the hot 
words which rose to his lips. 

It was Jenny who broke down the barrier 


girlish dogmatism and timidity against his 
“What gars you, sir, cast laith on 
what my mither reverences, and try to rob 
her of what she believes, without being able 
to give her another gospel ?” protested Jenny, 
with the ruffled plumes of a dove, and the 
severity which is the under side of a certain 
kind of softness. 

‘I spoke but as my heart prompted me, 
Jenny,” he half apologized. “I had no 
thocht o’ wounding your mother ; but I also 
believe that the refuges of lies maun be cast 
down vefore the true refuge can be found.” 

“Tt may be sae,” admitted Jenny. “I ken 
there is muckle mair in this heresy than my 
mother jalouses. I ken that it is spread far 


| and wide, in secret, through this France as 


through other countries. ‘There are sisters in 
the convent of St. Catherine’s, where I gang, 


| of whom other sisters whisper that they are 


touched with heresy, and so are their confes- 
sors, yet they are among the best behind the 


grilles. Noble ladies and princesses, they say, 


are among the converts. I dinna pretend to 
judge of the right and wrang of it a’. But oh, 
Dr. Tammas, is there to be no peace for them 
who do not pretend to judge, and who are 
not prepared to be sifted as wheat for what 
they but half compass? Gin they follow the 
licht they have and do their best, is there no 
hope for them ?” 
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“T dinna say that, Jenny,” Dr. Thomas 
denied, earnestly, “ though I would implore 
silly women and bairns, and erring men, too, 
for that matter, to pray and strive for mair 
licht. But it is the Pope and his councils 
who profess that there is no hope for them 
that differ ; it is not true Protestants. Only, 
Jenny, I put it to you, can you believe that 
even a gude reasonable man or woman would 
tak it as a glorious hansel and head mark 0’ 
heavenly virtue in me that I should abstain 
from an ox’s sirloin, or a venison pasty, and 
whet my hunger on a dish o’ trout or 0’ cot- 
tered eggs on Fridays?” 

“Tt is the motive, no the act itsell,” whis- 
pered Jenny. 

“Canna you let me grasp the motive in sim- 
plicity, unencumbered by the senseless act ?” 

“ Fasting is mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, that you cry so loud you cleave to.” 

“But is it put in the forefront 0’ 3 man’s 
duty? Is it not classed with forms and 
ceremonies which may be expedient but 
never essential? Is there not a likening of 
it to the auld bottles which held the auld 
wine, that seems to mark it as a relico’a 
past dispensation, fu’ of outward observances 
which, in the husk, profited not, and were 
at the same time too idly irksome to be 
borne? How mony o’ your Catholics, even 
your priests, stick to the rule o’ fasting on 
Friday, hey, Jenny? Forby, there is no war- 
rant in the New Testament for fasting ilka 
Friday. Na, na, the New Testament is ower 
fu’ of calls to repentance and godliness, to 
keep sounding a summons to fast on Friday.” 

“You are unco familiar wi’ the New Tes- 
tament, lad, and you are learned eneuch to 
read it in its ain tongue, though you have no 
warrant for the study ony mair than the 
ignorant vulgar hae,” protested Jenny, with a 
mixture of vexation, admiration, and pique. 
“But I think I have heard in the kirk’s 
lessons out o’ the Auld Scriptures, that there 
were fastings enjoined by the prophets— 
{astings frae strife and debate. What do 
you say to them, Dr. Tammas?” 

“TI say that you hae me there, Mistress 
Jenny,” he acknowledged; ‘‘ but mealy mou’s 
were never for reformers. Did the auld pro- 
phets bogle at terms when they stood forward 
to ding down apostacy and idolatry ?” 

“They had a commission.” 

“Sae, in a sense, has every honest man, 
Jenny Dalrymple.” 


CHAPTER V.—IN THE TOWER AT BRIECHSIDE. 


Dunpas was back in Scotland, at length, 
but he only paid a passing visit to his mother 





and Giles, and was wondered over and made 
much of by them at Lithgow, from which 
more than the coots had flown since he was 
there last. Dundas had to go where he could 
earn his livelihood through his scholarship. 
In the stormy transition state of Scotland in 
the early years of Mary’s reign, such a call 
was both difficult and dangerous. There 
were only two ways—to join one of the 
universities which sorely wanted scholars, 
both ripe and young, but which, though in a 
less degree than the English universities, 
were still trammelled by state and aristocratic 
influences ; or to enter the household of some 
man of rank—a representative of the lords 
of the congregation ; and, living in his shadow 
and sheltered by his power, to send forth from 
that stronghold vigorous attacks on clerical 
abuses, and what had been popular supersti- 
tion. The scholar and reformer who was 
thus privileged to pursue his work from a 
comparative fastness, was expected to give 
some return for the service rendered him by 
being a stanch party man, on his host’s side 
in politics, by lending it all the aid of 
scholarly reputation and .power, and by 
hitting hard in diatribes the hereditary and 
personal enemies of the head of the honour- 
able household in which the writer dwelt. The 
antidote to this description of clientela was 
the strikingly independent habits of thought 
and speech which the early reformers, in 
their rebound from despotism and falseness of 
every description, cultivated towards king and 
council, friend and foe. Such fearlessly plain 
words positively staggered into silence- and 
compulsory magnanimity the patron who had 
a grain of generosity left in him. 

Thus, when one reformer was addressed 
by the chancellor in the name of the Council 
Chamber, with the fiery challenge, “ Who 
dare sign this deed ?” referring to a national 
protest of the day, he answered coolly, “I 
dare ;” and advancing into the galaxy of 
frowning faces, appended his signature ; 
and when another Presbyterian divine met 
the rough oath of James VI. with the honest 
rebuke, “‘ Do not ban, sir,” there was nothing 
to be done either by council or king at the 
time but submit with a bad grace. 

Dundas, who accepted the opening, and 
entered the househéld of his old pupil the 
laird of Briechside, did not escape the perils 
of a satellite because of his former connection 
with the laird. Neither was the laird one of 
those exceptionally noble spirits which are 
rarely to be met with in any generation. All 
that the experience of travel and the polish of 
a foreign university had effected for the laird 
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| who ruled at Briechside in the room of his | was committed to the care of the Briechside 


father, was to render a little more reasonable 
and a little less illiterate, one of the haughty 
and headstrong gentlemen, who fought stoutly 
in the national struggle for their own way 
and their own share of the spoil, as well as 
for the good of kirk and nation. But the 
laird at least maintained the assumption 
of a liberal and hospitable establishment ; 
and possibly there was never any want of 
rude hospitality in these old Scotch towers 
| and holds, where accommodation and enter- 
tainment were as easily come by as they were 
homely ; which, therefore, bristled with kins- 
men and retainers, presenting an ostentatious 
retinue in time of peace and a formidable 





it not the time of civil war and private feud ? 


The laird welcomed his old tutor to Briech- | 


| brigade in time of war, as, indeed, when was 


| side—rather vain of the connection because 
| of the standing which Dundas had won among 
scholars ; while the laird counted not the less 
wilily on the benefit of commanding Dundas’s 
weapons against Briechside’s foes. Thomas 
Dundas could count on no immunity from the 
encroachments on his natural liberty and 
rights claimed over him, save what he could 
get by God’s biessing on his integrity. 
Dundas had undertaken, and was prepared 
to give, other equivalent for his board, and 
the countenance extended to him by the laird 
of Briechside. He was to act as the laird’s 
secretary and as tutor to the laird’s half- 
brothers. The last office, though it were in 
behalf of little lads no farther than their primer, 
was fulfilled cheerfully by the first scholars in 
Scotland at that time. So simple, well-nigh 
_ sublime, was the enthusiasm for learning, that 
_ the very hewing of wood and drawing of 
water in its service—the showing to a child 











or to an ignorant adult his letters,—was re- 
cognised and accepted as a profitable and 
honourable task. There was no condescen- 
sion in the matter. To instruct the ignorant 
was to help to cut away the gross buttresses 


fair pillars of wisdom and virtue. 


When Thomas Dundas came to Briechside | 


from Montpellier, after many detours and 
delays, he was agreeably surprised to find an 
old acquaintance and friend there before 
him. Mistress Dalrymple had died, and 
Jenny left an orphan, with a very slender 
provision in savings of silver pennies and 
bonnet pieces, had been transported to Scot- 
Jand in the safe keeping of a Scotch skipper 
and his wife, who, when no English or 
Spanish privateer was in the way, sailed be- 
tween Leith and Bordeaux. And so Jenny 





family. Her presence at Briechside will be seen 
shortly to have been at once a source of com- 
fort and of complication in Dundas’s affairs. 

The Place of Briechside was situated 
within what would now be held an easy half- 
day’s journey of Lithgow ; but, in the state 
of the roads and of the country then, and 
after a sharp enmity which had chanced to 
arise between the laird and the provost of 
the burgh at that date, the household of 
Briechside were largely shut out from inter- 
course with the county town, or indeed from 
outside intercourse of any kind, since the 
house or fortalice was in the wilder and less 
populous district of the shire. The laird and 
his stepmother only, paid periodical visits to 
court, attended by as large a train of inen-at- 
arms as they could muster, unless when they 
were in disfavour ; for Briechside was a parti- 
san of Murray and the Reformed kirk, and 
not of Mary and the Catholic barons. 

Not Luther in the Wartzburg was left more 


| to his own company, or more confidently un- 


of error, vice, and crime, and to build up the | 


derstood to want no other society, than was the 
comparatively obscure young scholar whose 
little dark closet, crammed even with his 
scant allowance of books and papers, was 
also the Briechside boys’ schoolroom. 

The house of Briechside was a solid square 
building, with some pretension to battlements, 
set in a cqurtyard, and having on the oppo- 
site side from the courtyard a small terraced 
garden, the ground beyond which descended 
as abruptly as heathery braes can descend, a 
hundred feet or so, into a natural hollow 
watered by a little burn. This “howe” was 
the only irregularity within sight in an other- 
wise level moorland, only a small portion of 
which was in cultivation as corn-fields. In like 
manner the “howe,” (it was no more, and did 
not pretend to be glen or dell, though it had 
been adroitly made of avail to render it less 
liable to attack on one side,) offered the single 
example of wood within miles. There was a 
sprinkling of hazel, thorn and birch on the 
sides of the hollow, just enough to relieve the 
eye, looking down from the terraces of the 


| garden or out of the narrow windows of the 





horned cattle closer in field ? 


house, on the bare, rough sward, which yet 
afforded pasture for cattle and sheep, and 
included the few ill-fenced corn-fields. 
Doubtless, and the exemption was a fortu- 
nate one, very few of the men and women 
who then called Briechside their home, missed 
any brilliance or luxuriance or even fatness 
from the landscape. Were there not black- 
faced sheep on the moorland and _long- 
Did not these 





























| save the queen and her household in their 
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stunted oat and bean crops suffice for home 
consumption? As for the garden, beyond 
the kail plants, the herb or two, the half 
dozen hardy fruit-trees, what more was 
wanted? Rare vegetables and flowers were 
for the idle cultivation of the monks, who 
were banished from the land. Still, was 
there not a great pear-tree in the Briechside 
garden, and enough gilliflower, lavender, and 
roses to busk posies in their short season ; 
and who cared for flowers out of their June 
and July fitness ? 

From the cavernous guard-room and hall 
in one, up the steep winding stair to the 
laird’s chamber and the lady’s bower, as 
exemplified at Briechside, Scotland, dis- 
tracted and engrossed with more serious 
concerns, had made slight progress in do- 
mestic refinement, even under a French-bred 
queen. Briechside, the house of a_laird, 
was not so well furnished with provision for 
the needs of thoughtful men and delicate 
women, as had been the college or even the 
lodging-house of Mistress Dalrymple in 
Montpellier. There was hardly a book 
beyond those which had been gradually 
accumulated by Dr. Thomas, not a musical 
instrument save a shepherd’s pipe, or the 
harp which a travelling harper might carry 
in with him the one day and carry off again 





the next ; and not a flower which was not | 
included in that briefest June, and July'| 
bloom of the garden and the pasture. Of | 
social intercourse there was none to speak | 
of beyond the walls of the Place, barely | 
even ghostly ministrations, for Dundas was 
not in orders, though he acted as reader | 
and exhorter; and the laird having quarrelled 
with the town of Lithgow in the person of | 
its provost, did not choose that any of his | 
family should wait on the preaching there. 
The act had been passed by which the 
celebration of mass became treason to all 


private chapel, and even that celebration was 
not persisted in without angry interruption 
from the populace. It was a changed 
world since Patrick Hamilton and George 
Wishart had passed away with glorious 
steadfastness in flame and smoke, becom- 
ing thenceforth beacons of renown, as they 
themselves had taught,—never dying torches 
to light the way of the Reformation. And 
Mistress Dundas had charged her gifted 
son not to meddle with priestcraft, and 
Mistress Dalrymple had put her fingers in 
her ears, lest they should catch the most 
distant blast of that trumpet-tongued pro- 
clamation, which bade the people go free | 





from their ages-long, intolerable yoke of credos 
and saints, confessions and penances, with 
the iron of arbitrary violence and unutterable 
baseness driven deep into many a soul! 

Still the Reformation was young and shak- 
ing to its foundation, granting that it was 
an everlasting foundation. ‘The rookeries 
had been pulled down in- the swell of the 
tide, wisely or unwisely ; but many a rook 
yet lingered in high and low places, threaten- 
ing to overthrow the Reformers’ work and re- 
establish Popery in Scotland, as it had been 
temporarily restored in England under Mary 
Tudor. It is wonderful to reckon up the 
limited number of great names, making up in 
quality for what they wanted in quantity, 
borne by those who established the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland—Knox, Buchanan, the two 
Melvilles. Certainly there were other and 
less pure forces at work besides those which 
prevailed in the scholars and protesting 
priests; notably that of the restless, rapa- 
cious nobles, craving change, catching up 
watchwords, which would serve them in 


waging war to the knife with each other, | 


coveting the forfeited wealth of the pro- 
scribed Church. 


of St. Giles in Edinburgh. The first General 
Assembly of the Reformed Church consisted 
of only forty members. 
man fit to confer with Murray and resist the 
queen, than whom no woman ever lived 
whose blandishments proved more irresistible. 


The dwellers at Briechside lived to some | 
extent as the illiterate dwellers at a remote | 


Australian or New Zealand station live to- 
day. The men engaged in the circumscribed 
agricultural operations, in such sport of fish- 
ing, fowling, otter-hunting, &c., as they could 
command ; in games of foot-ball, in the prac- 
tice of archery and sword exercise—the latter 
in anticipation of what might be needed in 
conflict with the English next year, or with 
their neighbours any day ; in keeping a con- 
siderable amount of watch and ward ; in tell- 
ing men-at-arms’ and country people’s stories 
round the winter fire, or lolling on the sunny 
courtyard wall. The women baked and 
brewed, spun, stitched, gossiped, and told 
grandmother and maiden stories. 

Jenny Dalrymple was in the sorriest case. 
As it happened she had -been an alien in 
France, and now she was an alien in Scot- 
land. It was not so much a matter of reli- 
gion as of climate and custom. Absolved 
from the terrors which had obscured her 
mother’s vision, while always disposed to be 








But in the partisanship of | 
the nobles loomed a great danger, to meet | 
which there was but a single city church—that | 


There was but one | 
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guided by her natural leaders for the time, she 
had given in her adherence to Protestantism. | 
But Jenny missed innocently the light, | 
warmth, and vivacity of the southern town. | 


| Jenny, too, could have said, with a far more | 


miserably alienated Scotchwoman, that she 
had been brought up to joyousness and not 
to gravity ; so that the atmosphere of Briech- | 
side and Scotland, though nobody was 
actually unkind to her, and she had found 
an old friend, was at first raw and surly. 
Jenny’s patroness, Lady Briechside, a 
faded, handsome woman, in her silver girdle 
with its chain and keys, and velvet curch, 
was of an order of fine lady not uncommon in 
any age. She meant well, and tried to rule 
beneficently, thinking to maintain her rank 
and state honourably, and hand them down 
unimpaired by her to her sons’ wives. But she 
was unable to avoid sinking the woman in the 
lady, not being a great enough woman to rise 
above her ladyhood, or to understand that | 
truest ladyhood is truest womanhood. Thus | 
she had grown always more pre-occupied and 
self-engrossed. She was formal and distant, | 
however gracious in her manners. She was | 





| much engaged with the receipt of her due in | 


| garden terraces, and her countenancing of 


| Dundas was appointed to conduct. She was 


| over her boys and their tutor; in arbi- 
| trations between the tirewoman and house- 








| the rest of her duties, she had the ordering and 


rights and privileges accorded by her late hus- 
band’s son ; withthe etiquette of her bower, 
her seat in the chimney corner, her place on 
the dais at table ; with her daily walk on the 


what was called the Exercise, the reading 
of Scripture and prayer, which Dr. Thomas 


concemed about the degree of her authority 





keeper, steward, cooks, and scullions, when 
they chanced to fall out; and, in addition to | 


accomplishment of rare visits and the enter- 
tainment of company at home. In the same | 
manner many a modern fine lady lives in a 
whirl of religious, charitable, social, and 
esthetic obligations, and is thoroughly dis- 


| tracted between setting an august example 


in the management of a village club, presid- 
ing over a stall at abazaar, making impera- | 


| their mistress’s bearing strictly. Besides, 


| objects, and 
Jenny as~an_ interloper. 


| she had not at this time acquired the grace 


Jenny received or had reason to expect from 
such a source. Yet this was but a poor substi- 
tute for a mother’s fond concern, weak and 
full of murmuring as Jenny’s mother had 
been. Lady Briechside’s head-women, staid, 
confidential, and none of them young, copied 


they, too, were full of their own aims and 
almost inevitably regarded 
Doubtless, also, 
though Jenny was tractable enough, and a 
sweet though quick-tempered child always, 


and breadth which should have prevented her 
from being petulant to equals and inferiors. 
Thomas Dundas, a quickly observant and 
far from a dreamy and abstracted man, was 
apprised of Jenny’s pining isolation, and 
was more patient and sympathetic with it 
than he was with most small pains, whether 
they beset himself or his neighbours. He 
would contrive to have chats with Jenny, 
when they encountered in the court or in the 
guard-room, as it was arranged for a chapel, 
recalling old Montpellier days to brighten the 
sombreness of her present experience,sand 
bidding her be of good heart. In ordér to 
help her, he spoke good gentle words to her, 
reminding her how Paul charged young women 
to be sober and keepers at home. He en- 
joined on her to be diligent in all her tasks, 
whether baking of wassail bread, gathering 
and drying of herbs, or passementing of 
garments ; to strive to live in tender charity 
with all men, so that the older men and 
women might look upon her as a daughter, 
and the younger men and women as a sister. 
Above all, he laid before her eloquently the 
beauties of holiness and of a godly conversa- 
tion, urging on her to cultivate them, promis- 
ing her that they would yield her in the end 
such noble satisfaction and sweet content as 
her soul, being in the divine image, could 
never draw from any merely earthly and 
mortal “ joyousness,” until she should come 
to look upon this life at Briechside, which at 
present she viewed in the light of a sore 
cross, as the perfecting crown of her being. 
No wonder that Jenny learnt among other 


tive sojourns at country houses, and cultivat- | lessons to trust and cling to her old friend, 


ing art-exhibitions and oratorios. 

Lady Briechside granted her protection to | 
Jenny Dalrymple, and was well pleased | 
that the girl should enjoy the safety and | 
light of a reformed and honourable house- | 
hold. But naturally the great lady saw but | 
little of the orphan girl who did not rank | 
above a poor dependent. A civil word be- | 
stowed on her, now and then, was all that | 


| and to think no face or figure manlier, more 
gallant. Thomas Dundas stood by and de- 
fended Jenny in every difficulty. Almost asa 
matter of course, a young man like the laird 
admired a creature with Jenny’s April charm 
and a certain flavour of foreign novelty and 
piquancy, mellowed as it was by the familiarity 
of old acquaintance and remote kinship. She 
was not so far removed from him either in birth 
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or education. But the laird—an ambitious; But Jenny was not without sufficient safe- 


one, like so many lairds of his day—would no guards. She had the purity of nature and | 


more have contracted an alliance with Jenny | prudence of a really good and God-fearing 
than with his meanest scullion. He was not, | girl She knew that there was something | 
however, above seeking to amuse himself, and | more and better worth having in the world | 
to tease his stepmother by taking notice of| than a man’s love; and this she felt was a| 
Jenny at the risk of depriving the helpless girl | light, mocking love at which her upright | 
of what were her most precious possessions— | nature revolted justly. These are sufficient 


a good conscience and peace of mind. safeguards to render a good girl proof against 











| 
i 


vanity and light love of whatever degree. | which they might give rise. And the laird of 
But Jenny had other defences. Dundas did | Briechside, however irritated and offended, | 
not hesitate as a man might hesitate nowa- | could not choose but listen sulkily and attend 
days, out of a sense of private rights and|so far to the remonstrance. , What were re- | 
from motives of delicacy, to speak to the | formers and exhorters for if they were not to 
| laird of Briechside—his host—on the laird’s | arrest a man when he was lapsing into error, 
meaningless attentions to Jenny, and to/| and to counsel and rebuke him? The laird 
remonstrate with him on the annoyance | of Briechside’s censor was very little older | 
which they caused her, and the scandal to! than he himself was; and if Thomas Dundas | 
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had once been the laird’s tutor, Thomas was 


now the laird’s protégé ; but the word protégé 
was never less synonymous with the word 
minion than in that generation and country. 

“The lass is fatherless and motherless, 
without a home, except what the leddy here 
affords her,” protested Dundas boldly ; “and 
I put it to you, sir, whether it is worthy of 
you or of any Christian gentleman to make 
her feel the hardship of her lot, and to drive 
her to seek another, perhaps a worse refuge.” 

“‘T meant no ill,” grumbled the laird ; 
was only an idle hap in bestowing an idle 
moment. The lass is as saucy as gin she 
were a duke’s dochter.” 

“She is not saucy,” her defender urged ; 
“at least I have never found her saucy. 
has only the spirit which every honest lass 
ought to show in declining to sing off the 


Giles’s care ; and he was wont to offer for her 
perusal the treatises against evil in Kirk and 
State and against individuals in power. which 


| it was the chief glory of Dundas’s life to cause 


to issue from Briechside. These treatises were 
caustic, daring, not guiltless of employing 
scholarly quibbles ; being framed rather for the 
display of the sardonic humour and intrepidity 
of the writer, than for the expression of that 


| gentleness of heavenly wisdom in which the 
| pride and wrath of man do not form elements. 


ee | 


| there was one thing that she could do. 
She 


Jenny was little qualified to understand 
these treatises, even when they were not in 
the Latin tongue. She could only admire and 
marvel over them at a humble distance. But 
She 
could see quickly when there was any passage 


| savouring of scurrility and abuse, and in her 
| instinctive love of peace and her regard for 


same book with you when the leddy is not | 


by, and in refusing to have your gifts of 
rokelays and mittens, seeing that the time was 
neither Hansel Monday nor her birthday.” 
‘Since you hear her stories, do you pool 
tend to plight troth with her?” 
laird, turning the tables on his assailant. 
Dundas drew back, reddening violently. 


inquired the | 


the writer she could put her finger firmly on 
the spot and venture to suggest— 





“ IT wouldna put that in, Dr. Tammas. Na, | 
| I would be a hunder times readier to abstain | 


from a hard allusion to the man’s wicked 
gutcher, or from calling the man_himsel 
‘Lucifer’ and ‘Judas,’ just because he had 
| cast at Briechside and you the names of 


“You must ken, sir, that poor scholars | Korah and Dathan, of Absalom and Jehu.” 


have no troke with troth plights. I hope I 
would take the part of any orphan lass in the 
country,” he defended himself indignantly. 

“‘ Ilka body is ower kind to this orphan 
lass,” retorted the laird; but he attempted 
no more condescending daffing with Jenny. 

Jenny, on her part, was of some use to 
the scholar. She lent a friendly hand to 
keep in order the raiment which could not 


Dundas always contested the point stoutly* 


| with her, and fought hard for the reasonable- 


ness of his speaking his mind freely, but he 


'ended by withdrawing the offensive para- 


be always transferred to his mother’s and | 


graphs ; and when he had once consented to 
the excision, somehow her call for it and his 
compliance with it resulted. in mutual satis- 
faction, until it were difficult to say whether 


Jenny or he regarded the improved text with | 


the more complacence. 





THE LAW OF GROWTH IN NATURE AND IN GRACE. 


By THE DEAN OF CHESTER. 


“First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” —Mark iv. 28. 


| URING the recent autumn months our 

minds have been occupied somewhat 
anxiously with thoughts of the harvest: and 
perhaps there are reasons for anticipating 
hard times in the coming winter. 

Many persons, on the Sundays of these 
months, have carried with them into church 
such thoughts of the harvest: and in carry- 
ing such thoughts into church on Sunday 
there is no harm, if we seek to make this 
subject the ground-work of spiritual learning 
—if we use the laws of Nature for a help to a 
better appreciation of the laws of Grace—if 


the supplies which we have seen around us | 





on the fields—supplies, it may be, in some | 
respects, attended with disappointment, but | 


supplies beneficent and undeserved—remind 
us of what is done for our souls in the moral 
world of which we form a part. 

This is the manner in which our Lord 
made use of the growth and the ripening of 
the harvest. Speaking to His disciples, while 
the view of the corn-fields was before them, 
He said, “So is the kingdom of God, as if a 
man should cast seed into the ground; and 
should sleep, and rise night and day, and the 
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iad should spring and grow up, he knoweth | knows that he can do nothing to promote or 


not how. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of | 
herself; first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear. 
brought forth, immediately he putteth in the 
sickle, because the harvest is come.” * 

These words possess a remarkable interest 
in more ways than one. In the first place, 
they constitute the only parable which is 
peculiar to St. Mark. 
stands out very definitely apart ‘from all the 
rest. But, further, it is a very unique parable 
as to the truth which it expresses. Most of the 
parables admonish us, in some form, of what 
we ought to do. This rather tells us what 
God does, and admonishes us that, in some 
very important senses, we must be content to 
be passive,—though certainly very important 
duties follow also again from this very fact. 

There are certain things in God’s con- 
stituted system of the world, which proceed 
in an orderly regulated way—certain laws, as 
we call them, which cannot be altered: and 
our part is to acquiesce in these laws—cheer- 
fully, thankfully,—to adapt ourselves to their 
requirements, to shape our conduct according 
to the course which they inevitably mark out. 

This is eminently the case in regard to 
that beneficent law of vegetation which 
causes the earth to “ bring forth grass and 
herb yielding seed after their kind,” + and the 
full and final operation of which is briefly 
described in the words quoted above, from 
St. Mark’s one characteristic parable: “ First 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear.” 

Ve have here before us ¢he daw of growth ; 
and in attempting to draw out the religious 
meanings of this law, and to illustrate its con- 
nection with theresponsibility of humanaction, 
we should first turn our attention to the mere 
natural growth of the corn-plant, which our 
Lord takes as the basis of His spiritual in- 
struction. This is necessary indeed in order 
that we may appreciate the force of the 
parable :.and even this natural growth has 
its important connection, both with the prin- 
ciple of trust in God and with diligent per- 
formance of human duty. 

The point of the parable is this, that from 
the moment when the corn is put into the 
ground, the husbandman dismisses all anxiety 
_ in regard to its growth. He is perfectly con- 

vinced that it will grow in the usual orderly 
manner, and that it will grow according to its 
kind. He proceeds to go about other busi- 
ness. “ He sleeps and rises night and day.” 
From the sowing-time to the harvest-time he 





* Mark iv. 26—29. + Gen. i. 12. 


But when the fruit is | 


Even so, this parable | 





modify the growth. He. leaves all this to | 
the inevitable operations of nature. “The 
seed springs and grows up, he knows not | 
how. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of 
herself—first the blade, then the ear, then | 
the full corn in the ear.” | 

The farmer is one of the most perfect | 
examples of faith which the world can show. | 
He has the most calm and absolute confidence 
that all these results will take place, and in 
this order, after the seed has been put into 
the ground. He is also quite sure, not only 
that this order will be observed in the growth 
of the corn-plant, but that the growth will be 
according to its kind. If he sows wheat, he 
knows that the harvest will not be barley. 
In this confidence he waits patiently till the 
harvest, and then—when the fruit is ripe— 
“immediately,” without waiting a day, unless 
the weather should discourage him, or diffi- 
culty arise in obtaining labour, “he puts in 
the sickle, because the ‘harv est is come.’ 

Moreover, the husbandman is an example 
not only of faith, but of faith showing itself 
by works. He is so perfectly certain of all 
these things, he has such absolute confidence 
in God’s beneficent laws, that he makes his 
arrangements long beforehand,—he engages 
his servants, he buys his ploughs, he stocks 
his farm, he attends markets,—all the whole 
varied business of his active life grows out of 
this one principle of calm trust in what God 
has ordained and fixed. 

So we see human activity in its connection 
with a law of nature and with a law of growth. 
Why is there not the same faith in regard to 
the spiritual world? and why not faith mani- 
festing itself in the same way by works ? Our 
Saviour clearly uses the natural world as an 
emblem of the spiritual: and we now turn 
to the operation of the law of growth in 
Grace, as illustrated by this parable. 

Nature will have its own way, and so will 
Grace. And as wetrust Nature, so we ought 
to trust Grace. And as this very confidence 
leads to activity and diligence in one instance, 
so it ought in the other instance. This is 
clearly part of what He says tous: and this is 
the part of His instruction to which attention 
is here invited. Let us now contemplate this 
sacred comparison in three points of view. 

First, let us give a few moments to the 
consideration of it in its bearing on education. 

Anxiety on the part of Christian parents is 
natural and inevitable, knowing as they do 
the inherent evil that is in their ‘children, and 
the temptations to which they will be ex- 
posed. The mother’s heart is often dis- 
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she sees the plain symptoms of bad temper, 
selfishness, and untruthfulness. 
pass on, the father trembles inwardly, when 
he marks the rising spirit of independence, 
perhaps of rebellion ; for he well knows what 
the consequences are of passion and folly. 


| Under these circumstances, to the parent who 
| prays and has confidence in God, it is a great 


comfort to reflect on this law of gradual, 
secret, invisible growth, which is a principle 
of the world of Grace as well as the world of 
Nature. We must not expect too much at an 


early period, and we must not expect all at | 


once. It would be unreasonable to look for 


the harvest when the seed-time is hardly | 


past. Weare ofcourse bound to do our own 
part ; but we must leave the growth to God. 


Nor must we expect this growth to go on | 


without discouragements. Even if we have 
much ground for hope, we must prepare for 
disappointments. 
green—the first sweet promise of the coming 


| harvest—has gladdened our eyes, there may 
| be many a sharp wind and bitter frost. 


And besides this, natural virtues and spi- 
ritual virtues are, in early stages, not easily 
distinguished. Grace will take its own course 
and follow its own secret ways ; and we cannot 


| ourselves keep Grace alive, or regulate the 


We must learn there- 
sater 


exercise of its power. 
fore to be patient as well as diligent. 


| influences may succeed, where earlier efforts 
have failed. “ Behold, the husbandman wazv- | 


eth for the precious fruit of the earth, and 
hath Jong patience for it, until he receive the 
early and latter rain. 
stablish your hearts.”* 
Thus we ought to have far more confidence 
in prayer and in the hidden goodness and 
wisdom of God, than in any efforts of our 
own. Though certainly this kind of con- 


| fidence ought not to make us relax our exer- 
| tion. 
responsibility of exertion, and stimulates and | 


On the contrary, it imposes on us the 
strengthens exertion, because it causes us to 
feel that there is something to which we can 
trust. Whether in the family, or the school, 
or the parish, the training of the young gives 


|one of the greatest opportunities for the 
| exercise of faith, and for active, hopeful 


effort. Only we must remember that it is 
the sowing which belongs to us—that the 
growth must be left to God—that we sow in 


order to obtain a harvest—and that our con- | 
| fidence rests on those Divine methods, un- 


known to us, which are the established laws 
of the spiritual world. 


. 
tressed, even at a very early period, when | 


As years | 


Even after that fresh early | 


Be ye also patient and 


But besides this process of education, 
| viewed as the operation of a Divine law 
| bringing those fruits to maturity of which we 
| have sown the seed, there is for the Chris- 
| tian another very serious subject, connected in 
the same way with the world of Grace. There 
is that grave question of ¢he growth of his 
own religious character. 

I am sure I shall have a response from 


| pages, when I say that thoughts and inquiries 
about this growth are often attended with 
feelings of much discouragement. It seems 
sometimes as if we were never to be any 
better. Bad tempers surprise us when we 
thought they were overcome: hasty words 
escape from our lips when we had resolved 
not to utter them; and on close examination 
of our daily life we find that the old unworthy 
motives in our hearts have been at work 
| again. These things are disheartening ; and 
we ask ourselves, with something like despair, 
“* Are we never to improve ?” 
| Now here again some comfort is to be 
derived from the parallel between the world of 
| Nature and the world of Grace. We must 
| expect variations of season in the one as well 
| asthe other. And sometimes the very checks 
which we suffer may be overruled for bring- 
ing the fruits of holiness to maturity. “ Tri- 
bulation worketh patience; and patience, 
experience ; and experience, hope; and hope 
maketh not ashamed.”* The secret law of 
God’s grace may be operating all this time 
in ways which we do not understand. 

And one law of His spiritual kingdom affect- 
ing the growth of character is not altogether 
| secret. I mean ¢he law of the formation of 
habits. I mean this, that separate acts, con- 
tinually repeated, and persevered in for a 
considerable time, result inevitably in a new 
condition of mind and heart. Things that 
were difficult gradually become easy ; things 
that were disagreeable gradually become con- 
genial. This is an established law of God’s 
| government as certainly as the law of the 
growth of the grain from seed-time to harvest. 

And evidently it is our duty and our hap- 
piness to act in harmony with that law. It 
imposes upon us, in fact, the double respon- 


sibility of eradicating bad habits, and of form- | 


ing good habits. Weeds grow as well as 
corn, and in the selfsame way. When there 
is neglect in regard to the former, progress 
in regard to the latter will be hindered, just 
}as is the case in the literal cornfield under 
the influences of rain and sunshine. 
Thus in the laws of our mental and moral 





* James v. 7, 8. 


* Rom. v. 3—5. 
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constitution we have a very strong ground for 
confidence, a very urgent motive for diligent 
exertion. And this exertion ought to take a 
healthy and orderly form. There may be a 
disquietude of mind which is very unfavour- 
able to growth—a morbid form of self-inquiry 
which is almost like pulling up the plant to 
see how it is growing; while if there be a 
diligent, watchful attention to the details of 
common duties, we may have a cheerful con- 
fidence that, according to God’s established 
law, the growth of Christian character is 
really going on—“ first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear.” One of 
the early Christian writers puts the matter in 
this way: ‘“ When we conceive good desires, 
we put seed into the ground ; when we begin 
to act, we are the blade; when, we finish a 
good work, we are the ear; when we are 
matured into the habit of good, we are the 
full corn in the ear.” 3 
And there is one subject more which to 
the religious mind is the occasion of serious 
thought in connection with the progress of 
spiritual growth ; and this perhaps is the sub- 
ject on which the parable is most especially 
intended to bear. I mean “He advance of 
Christ's spiritual kingdom in this world. 
Christ our Saviour is gone away from the 
earth. It is as though the husbandman had 
sown his seed and left it to itself, and turned 
his thoughts to other things; and the pro- 
gress seems very slow, and the prospect of 
the great harvest very discouraging. And in- 
deed the seed Zs left to itself; but it has life 
in itself, and it “ springs up and grows ”—we 
“know not how.” And though Christ is 
departed for the present, the Holy Spirit is 
ever working ; and we do see some of the 
results, though we cannot understand the 
process, “ The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth ; 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit.”* 
There is, beyond any doubt, in Christ’s king- 
dom a secret law of progress, inexplicable to us. 
When we look back on earlier ages, we our- 
selves can distinctly see what wonderful effects 
the Gospel has already wrought. And so it 
will be in time tocome. Not indeed without 
interruption. I do not expect any outward 
visible growth of good, gradually and uni- 
formly overspreading the earth, before Christ’s 
second advent. On the contrary, when I 
read His prophecies, and the prophecies of 
His apostles, I look for far greater outbreaks 
of evil than the world has yet seen. But 
still I believe He does allow us to perceive 


* John iii. 8. 











some symptoms of His secret working, and of 
His preparation for the great harvest. Every 
marked change in society—every new step in 
the progress of human thought—every great 
scientific discovery—these are like the sound 
of the chariot-wheels of His coming. And 
meanwhile, these things are also (it is our 
part to remember this) opportunities which 
ought to be promptly made use of by God’s 
true servants for promoting good in the world.* 

One main point that is urged in these 
remarks is this, that everything which is 
ascertained to be one of God’s laws in the 


government of the world involves, on our | 


side, a corresponding duty. And this is as 
true of a providential law in the moral world 
as of a physical law in the world of nature. 
Our part is thoughtfully and seriously to 
watch what is going on around us—to be 
very sensible of the evil which prevails—to 
be on the alert for using remedies. God 
does suggést remedies in the course of His 


providential ordering of the world ; and with | 


us rests the responsibility of observing them 
and using them. ‘Take any great discovery 
or invention. Once established, it constitutes 
one of the laws under which the human race 
was appointed to live. Let it be the inven- 
tion of printing. The changes which followed 
in the condition of society were irresistible : 
and thenceforward a new obligation was im- 
posed on every man of Christian feeling to 
do his utmost to apply the use of the printing- 
press to good and religious ends. Or let it 
be the railway system. How much capa- 
bility for good or for evil there may be in 
that system we hardly yet know. But it is 
one of the powers under which henceforward 
we must live. It is now a providential law, 
impressed upon society : and we are bound 
to learn and to employ what methods it can 
supply for promoting the charities of life, for 
diminishing vice, and for the spread of the 
kingdom ot God. 

A principle runs through God’s moral 


world of responsible beings, strictly analogous | 


to the principle running through that physical 
world which supplies our earthly wants. 
There is a law of growth in Grace as in 
Nature. ‘The law is briefly laid down in the 
words quoted at the head of this paper, and 
more fully expounded in the parable from 
which they are taken. We have seen how 





* In one of those remarkable sermons which were preached 
by Dr. Newman between 1830 and 1840, he says :—“‘ These 
theories of science are ever most useful, in enabling us to 
apply the course of God’s providence, and the ordinances of 
His will to the benefit of man. Thus we are enabled to 
enjoy His gifts; and let us thank Him for the knowledge 
which enables us to do so, and honour those who are His 
instruments in communicating it.”—Vol. ii. p. 405- 
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the principle is exemplified in three in- the aid of whatever providential agencies are 
stances of familiar experience—in improve- within our reach. Other illustrations will 
ment through the religious education which easilysuggest themselves to the religious mind. 
relies on the gracious promises of God—in the May God enable us in this spirit to read the 
improvement of our own characters, through harvest lesson of the present year, and of any 
the operation of the law of habit—in improve- future years that He may grant us to see! 
ment of general morality and happiness, by JOHN S$, HOWSON. 


EVANGELICAL WORK IN SPAIN. 


HE writer of these notes, who has recently | which had been prepared by a committee 
visited Spain, proposes to give a simple | previously appointed. We attended the 
statement of what came under his own obser- | meetings on several occasions, and, being 
vation in connection with the Protestant | familiar with the Spanish tongue, were greatly 
movement in that country. Cradled as she | interested in the proceedings. We were much 
was only a few years ago in the midst of bitter | pleased with the manner in which discussions 
and unrelenting persecution, the Spanish | on a number of the articles in the Confession 
Protestant Church—the new Sister of the | were conducted, and it was satisfactory to 
Reformation—lays claim all the more strongly | know that, though several continental depu- 
to our sympathy. | ties counselled the adoption of less distinct 
Entering Spain from the north, the first | utterances, they all ended in the adoption of 
place we visited where Evangelical worship | sound Evangelical views. We were greatly 
has been established was Valladolid—the | impressed by the tact and ability of Seior 
birthplace of that ruffian Philip II., and like- | Cabrera of Seville, whose views almost in- 
wise notable as the place where Christopher | variably commended themselves to the accept- 
Columbus, after a life unspeakably noble, | ance of the Assembly. Several lay delegates 
went to his rest. The house where he lived | or elders were present and took a prominent 
for some years and in which he died still) part in the proceedings. The adoption of 
stands, and is pointed out to the passing | this Confession of Faith is a most important 
traveller. We were sorry to learn how greatly | step, and it will serve as a bond of union (or 
the Protestant congregation had been perse- | “ alianza” as they themselves call it) amongst 
cuted here. At the instigation of an intolerant | churches hitherto isolated and separated from 
priesthood they have been twice or thrice | each other. 
turned out of their place of worship,and been| Another important step taken by the Sy- 
compelled on each occasion to rent premises | nod was the adoption of some wise regula- 
inferior to those they had been driven from. | tions, restricting the use of the pulpits in the 
The numbers who now attend public wor- | different churches to authorised and properly 
ship are in consequence smaller than they | qualified men. This was a needful step, as 
once were, and much smaller than they would | hitherto (no doubt owing to the scarcity of 
be had they a larger church in a better situa- | qualified preachers) their pulpits have been 
tion. But on the other hand Sefior Cruzada, | occasionally occupied by men not “apt to 
the teacher, assured us that the number of | teach.” Before the close of the proceedings, 
devoted adherents and members of the church | the Synod ordained several pastors, and 
at Valladolid has not fallen off. There are | licensed Seftor Flores, of Valladolid, as a 
about eighty members—all very poor, but | preacher of the gospel, as well as Sefior 
they contribute a little towards the cost | Escudero, an ex-canon of the Roman Catholic 
of ordinances. We looked over the list of |Church in Mexico. Escudero, although 
names, with the small contributions affixed to | comparatively a young man, has had a 
each, with much interest. Besides Sefior | somewhat remarkable history. He was 
Castro and Sefior Cruzada there is a col-| chaplain to the unfortunate Empress Char- 
porteur stationed at Valladolid, Sefior Flores. | lotte of Mexico, and came with her to 
We reached Madrid on 3rd April. We) Europe. After returning to Mexico, he came 
were fortunate at being there while the Synod | a second time to Europe as secretary to his 
of the Reformed Church was assembled, as | bishop, who attended the celebrated CEécu- 
we thus made the acquaintance of several| menical Council. When at Rome, Escudero 
pastors of churches at places we were unable | expressed himself as adverse to the preten- 
to visit. The chief business of the Synod was | sions of the papacy. He was put in prison, 
to revise and adopt a Confession of Faith | but afterwards found his way to Spain, where 
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he is now effectively assisting the Rev. Mr. 
Jameson, of the Limon Spanish Protestant 
congregation at Madrid. 


During our stay at Madrid there was a social | 


gathering of nearly all the pastors and dele- 
gates who were attending the Synod ; and 
they formed a band of Christian labourers in 
the long uncultivated Spanish field, whose 


labours in many parts of Spain have already | | 
| Many who were unable to read had evidently | 


been honoured by the Master of the vineyard. 

We had also while at Madrid several op- 
portunities of worshipping with our Spanish 
Protestant brethren. On Wednesday even- 
ing, 3rd April, we heard Sefior Carrasco 
preach in his own church, Madera Bajo 
Street, from the text, “They hated me with- 
out a cause.” There were present about four 
hundred and fifty persons. On ‘Thursday 
evening, in Sefor Ruet’s church, Senor San- 
chez, of Huelva, preached to a congregation 
of six or seven hundred from the wordls, 
“This is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners.” <A large propor- 
tion of the congregations on each occasion 
were labouring men, who, after a hard day’s 
toil, came in their work-day clothes, and 
appeared to be earnest and devout worship- 
pers. On Sunday morning, 7th April, we 
were again at Sefior Carrasco’s church, where 
we found a large congregation of about 
eight hundred people. Sefior Cabrera, of 
Seyille, occupied the pulpit. In the even- 


'| ing, at Sefor Ruet’s church, we found a 








large congregation of eight or nine hundred 
people, Sefor Ruet himself conducting the 
services. On the evening of Monday, 8th 
April, we went to the church of the Limon, 
an outlying district of Madrid, where Mr. 
Jameson ministers to a Spanish congregation. 
Seftor Cabrera preached. ‘There were about 
two hundred and fifty persons present, which 
we understood was a larger congregation than 
usual, The present congregation has been 
recently formed. There are about thirty or 
forty communicants. Mr. Jameson has a 
mission-hall in another district, where Sefior 
Escudero preaches with much acceptance to 
large congregations. A Bible-woman also 
labours in Mr. Jameson’s district, and under 
his direction. Mr. Moore’s recently-formed 
congregation at Pefiuelos numbers from two to 
three hundred. There are most useful and 
well-conducted day-schools for boys and girls, 
attended by nearly three hundred children, 
attached to his church; and we were glad to 
find that day-schools are also connected with 
Sefior Carrasco’s and Mr. Jameson’s churches. 
Besides these four congregations in Madrid, 











there is another under the pastorate of Mr. | 
Knapp, an American Baptist, who has also 
day-schools under his superintendence. To | 
Mr. Knapp’s grief, a number of his agents | 
lately went back to the Church of Rome. 
Altogether, the work in Madrid appeared 
to be in a most promising state. We were 
much struck by the hearty way in which 
the people joined in singing the hymns. 


learned the words, and were able heartily to 
join in the service. Sefior Carrasco’s and Sejior 
Ruet’s congregations occupy very humble 
places of worship, low in the roof and 
badly ventilated. It would be most desirable 
to see better churches provided, but as the | 
people are very poor, this is a step they 

themselves are quite unable to take. | 

From Madrid we proceeded to Granada. 
where we spent a few days under the shadow 
of the celebrated Alhambra. The congregation 
at Granada is fluctuating, and not very large. | 
We gathered that the attendance now is con- 
siderably smaller than at one time. But, as 
at Valladolid, that does not imply any dimi- 
nution in the number of really interested and | 
devoted adherents and members of the | 
church, Sefior Alhama frequently goes on 
evangelistic visits to the villages in the neigh- | 
bouring valley, the fertile Vega of Granada. | 
He is invariably well received, and has often | 
large and attentive congregations. There are | 
good day-schools for both boys and girls con- 
nected with Sefior Alhama’s church. 

After leaving Granada we visited Cordova, 
where there is likewise evangelical work and 
a Protestant church organized. At first, when 
religious liberty was conceded in Spain (about 
four years ago), everything looked hopeful 
and encouraging at Cordoya—-crowds gathered 
to hear the Word—but there have since been 
many discouragements. A thousand people 
congregated on the very first occasion, when 
Sefor Soler preached. But he, unhappily, 
turned out an unsatisfactory agent, and ulti- 
mately went back to the Church of Rome. 
The labourer who succeeded Soler was also un- 
satisfactory. Lately, Sefior Sanchez has gone, | 
and we heard good testimony to his zeal and 
devotion. The communion was recently 
dispensed, when sixty-two persons joined in 
the ordinance. The congregation which now 
assembles for worship usually numbers fifty 
or sixty. Sefior Sanchez, besides preaching | 
twice on Sabbath, has two week-evening | 
services, On the other evenings of the week 
he has Bible and adult classes. Such zeal 
and energy we were glad to find existing, and | 
Mr. Duncan Shaw, a well-known friend of | 
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the cause in Cordova, gave us good accounts | 
of Seiior Sanchez’s devotedness to his work. 
From Cordova we passed on to the large 
and important city of Seville. This is the 
field of Sefior Cabrera’s labours, and where 
he has been the means of doing much good. 
Before Sefior Cabrera embraced the reformed 
doctrines, he was a priest of the Romish 
Church, and belonged to the order of the | 
Esculapians, the one which, being a teaching 
order, has not been suppressed in Spain. He 
is perhaps the most accomplished scholar and | 
the ablest theologian of the Reformed Church | 
of Spain. Through the liberality of Christian | 
friends in Great Britain and the United 
States, one of the Roman Catholic city 
churches was purchased for him and his 
congregation some time ago. It is a beau- 
tiful church, with a high dome, and very com- 
fortably fitted up; but we were sorry to find 
it a very unsuitable place for speaking in. This 
church was one of the many which the state | 
sold when it appropriated the funds and pro- 
perty of the monastic orders to national pur- | 


poses, a few years ago. The congregation | 
usually numbers about a hundred and fifty. 
Senor Cabrera as yet has no day-school | 
attached to his congregation. The people | 
are very poor, as at the other places | 
we visited. Seftor Cabrera’s stipend is raised | 
abroad, chiefly in Scotland. 

The English chaplain at Seville, the Rev. | 
Mr. Tugwell, has devoted much of his energy | 
and strength to the gospel work at Seville 
in face of opposition, and deserves the highest 
praise. At the schools which he established, 
and which he finds the means for sustaining, 
there are two hundred and fifty children, 
obtaining instruction gratuitously. His efforts 
have stirred up the Romish priests to establish 
free schools also; and, though the spirit of 
opposition is not to be admired, the results, | 
we hope, may be good and useful. A mission 
church, in which a liturgical service is used, 
has been begun, under Mr. Tugwell’s aus- 
pices, by Sefor Palomares, an ex-priest. Mr. | 
Tugwell’s educational efforts have prospered 
better than those of an evangelistic character. 

Cadiz was the last town we visited in 
Spain, where the new reformation has got a 
foothold, and with what we saw and heard 
there we were much interested. There are 
two Protestant congregations in Cadiz; one 
under the pastorate of Sefior Hernandez, the 
other under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Mr. Benoliel. The former is sustained by 
the Edinburgh committee, the latter by the | 
United Presbyterian Church. Sefior Her- 
nandez has a congregation numbering about 





| gregation. We were greatly interested in | 


under excellent management, and seem to be | 


| attend the synod at Madrid, although labour- 


| to assure Christian people in England and 
| of the religious movement in Spain. The 


| tury were all of the higher classes of society 


four hundred in all. The attendance at 
public worship is usually one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred, and the membership of 
the church has increased largely during the 
past year. In 1869 there were thirty-five | 
communicants. In March, 1871, there | 
were seventy, in November ninety, and 
in March of this year one hundred and 
twenty-seven sat down at the Lord’s table. 
Mr. Benoliel’s congregation is a much larger 
one. His church is very commodious and | 
well-situated. Sometimes the congregation 
numbers five or six hundred persons. This 
congregation has been more recently planted 
than the other, and there are as yet only 
about thirty members. Admission to the 
membership of Mr. Benoliel’s church is only 
granted after long probation, and on public 
profession of faith in Christ before the con- | 





visiting the admirable day-schools in connec- | 
tion with Mr. Benoliel’s church. They are 


very popular. The number in daily attend- 
ance we found to be about two hundred and 
fifty boys and girls, with three hundred and 
twenty-six on the roll at the time of our visit. 
Nor is Mr. Benoliel’s activity confined to 
Cadiz. He has recently arranged for mission- 
work at the adjoining town of San Fer- 
nando, where a large hall was being fitted 
up and an evangelist ready to undertake the 
work with every prospect of success. Mr. 
Benoliel had not seen it to be his duty to 


ing as the representative of a Presbyterian 
Church, but we trust he may ere long cast in 
his lot with his brethren of the Spanish 
Reformed Church. 

So far we have borne witness only to what 
came under our own observation. ‘There are 
many other evangelical churches in other 
places which we were unable to visit ; but 
the narrative of what we did see should serve 





elsewhere, regarding the character and extent 


Spanish Reformers of the sixteenth cen- 


—educated men. They were too prominent 
and notable to elude the diabolical vigilance 
of the inquisitors. Now it is different. The 
common people hear the word gladly. 
Amongst them the good seed of the kingdom 
has been widely scattered, and it would be 
impossible now to eradicate the reformed 
doctrines, or to take the Scriptures out of 
the hands of the people. 
S. WILLIAMSON. 
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LITTLE ALICE. 


LESSINGS on my little Alice ! Through life’s journey, glad or weeping ; 
Be her heart a brimming chalice, Toiling, resting ; waking, sleeping ; 
Full of love, and free of malice. God still have her in His keeping. 





Wash her in the blood which bought her, In the way of duty speed her ; 


Jesu ! bless my little daughter, | With the bread eternal feed her, 
. * . . 
Give her drink of living water. | For Thy name’s sake, guide her, lead her. 


Her may sin or Satan never 
From Thy side, O Saviour, sever, 
Till she dwells with Thee for ever ! 
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E walk by faith, not by sight—these were | King of Terrors, and gathering crowds to see 
the words that rose to our recollection| them go to the stake, singing, rejoicing, 
on visiting the ruins of that famous old castle | radiant as a bride to the arms of her bride- 
at St. Andrews, from which those earliest and | groom. He speaks of stoning, scourging, 
noblest of Scottish martyrs, Hamilton and | famine, exile, prisons, and cruel tortures, 
Wishart, came to die at the stake. Groping/ even of death itself with a sort of divine 
our way along a tortuous passage, we de-; contempt. Calling what makes other men 
scended by some steps into an inner prison ; | shudder and has sometimes turned the bravest 
where a faint light, streaming through a_| into cowards, “light afflictions,” he says, “Our 
loophole in the massive walls, Pd an | light afflictions, which are but for a moment, 
opening in the centre of the floor. It looked work out for us a far more exceeding, even || 
like the mouth of a draw-well. Candles|an eternal weight of glory.” The reason 
lighted and swung down, we saw the shaft | why?—“we walk by faith, not by sight "— 
descending into the very bowels of the rock, | “ We look not at the things which are seen, 
and, like the neck of a bottle, widening out | but at the things which are not seen ; for the | 
below into a dark, damp, dreary vault. A | things which are seen are temporal; but the 
dreadful dungeon, it was called—and justly | things which are not seen are eternal.” 
called—an Oudliette, or place of forgetful-| | No doubt, our days are different from those 
ness; those that black mouth once swal-| of the Apostle. Not that, like many other great 
lowed up being henceforth lost to light and | and ancient empires, Satan’s has been over- 
liberty, to their friends and the world, almost | thrown ; or that the revolutions which have 
as much as the dead that “in the grave for- | changed the face of the world, have changed 
gotten lie.” human nature. By no means. “The carnal 
It made one shudder to look down into mind is enmity against God” still, is not sub- 
that horrible pit; nothing seen but “the | ject to his law, nor indeed can be; and 
blackness of darkness,” nor heard but the | never will be till God pours out his Spirit, 
muffled sound of the waves as, breaking on | and taking away the stony heart, fill its 
its rocky walls, they seemed to moan for the | place with one of flesh. Yet that old enmity, 
crimes that had been perpetrated there. | restrained by providential circumstances, does 
There, speaking of this very dungeon, John | not chafe, and rage, and foam, against the 
Knox says, “many of God’s dear children} Church as once it did. In the beautiful 
suffered death ;” slowly pining away—their | language of Holy Scripture, “no sound of 
life ebbing out like the tide upon the shore, | archers is heard at the place of the drawing 
or suffering sudden death at the hand of the | of water ;” the sword of persecution hangs in |} 
assassin. Such were the dark and bloody | its sheath, nor is red now with aught but || 
days of Popery—gone, we trust, never to | rust; and the fires are sleeping in their ashes 
return! And standing there, as our fancy | that Pagans and Papists kindled in the days 
called up the great and good men entering | of old. Still they are there ; ready to burst 
that low-browed door to be swung down into | out—the world, like that volcanic mountain 
this living sepulchre, like a coffin into its where, though vineyard and fig-trees, orange 
grave, and never to leave it unless to die on | and olive and citron groves mantle its sides 
the scaffold or at the stake, we could not | with the richest verdure, an occasional groan, 
help exclaiming, “They walked by faith, not |a tremor, a puff of smoke, a burst of lava, 
by sight.” shows that there is fire within, and that the 
St. Paul himself makes a similar use of | volcano, which in other days buried Pompeii 
these words. In his hands they were what|and Herculaneum beneath its fiery dis- 
the heathen, who had neither desires nor | charges, is dormant only, and not dead. 
hopes beyond the present world, must have | So is it with the carnal mind, and its 
regarded as a complete enigma—a key not | enmity to God. Any way, and in all ages, 
only to the patience, but even the cheerfulness, | His people have, as much as they ever 
with which the first Christians bore their suffer- | had, to walk by faith. Not only so, but 
ings; though obscure and humble, the mag- | we may have more reason to dread a life full 
nanimity they displayed; how they gloried| of pleasures than one full of perils. No 
in tribulation, and took joyfully the spoiling | doubt, it is much more pleasant to walk on a 
of their goods ; how they sought death, rather | flowery meadow than on a rough and flinty 
than shunned it, smiling in the face of the! road. But the roughest road may be the 
II. nus. 9 
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safest, and the hardest life the holiest. How 
much better, for instance, for David when the 
host went out to battle had he gone with it, 
resigning the ease and pleasures of his palace 
for the hardships of a campaign; instead of 
his beautiful and alluring wife to have had 
Uriah himself at his side, grim with the dust 
and blood of battle? His body might have 
been wounded there, but not so likely his 
conscience ; fighting the Philistines by day 
and sleeping on the hard cold ground by 
night, he had been away from the soft tempta- 
tions that ended in so sad and shameful a fall. 

Whatever be the character of the times, or 
the age we live in, or our condition in life, as 
there is but one name given under heaven 
whereby man can be saved, there is but one 
way to it. Not two, far less many, roads 
to heaven. With all the saints now in 
glory, whether they wear or wear not the 
martyr’s crown, we must walk by faith, not by 
sight. We cannot be saved or sanctifietl 
otherwise. Never otherwise, be the road 
long or short, the voyage calm or stormy, 
shall we reach that happy home, where, 
amid the beatitudes of the skies, and in the 
presence of Him who loved and redeemed us 
to God by his blood, faith shall be changed 
to sight, and our brightest hopes be lost, like 
stars at sunrise, in the blaze of unimagined 
and unimaginable enjoyment. God bring us, 
through his grace, and by the blood of the 
covenant, to that blessed home! Mean- 
while, let us turn our attention to one or two 
of the many ways in which we must walk by 
faith rather than by sight. 

Believers walk by faith in the work and 
cross of Jesus Christ.—By faith Noah, by faith 
Abraham, by faith David, and many other 
saints in Old Testament days, won them- 
selves a place in the ‘cloud of witnesses ;” 
and yet I cannot but think that the old man 
who waited in our Lord’s days for the con- 
solation of Israel, though his name has no 
place in that distinguished roll, was second 
to none of them. In old age, when, to 
borrow figures from Solomon, the almond- 
tree blossoms, and the grinders cease, and 
the windows are darkened, and the keepers 
of the house tremble, and the grasshopper is 


_a burden, man “is afraid of that which is 
| high ;” yet, where shall we find faith taking 


a higher flight, rising on stronger wings than 
Simeon’s? Never was finer fruit plucked by 
the hand of God or man than from that old 
gnarled, moss-grown tree. 

Venerable for years as for grace, what is 
this he holds in arms that tremble more from 
joy than age, as he bends over the object of 





his earnest gaze a head white with the snows 
of many winters ?—an infant, a feeble infant, 





the child of a humble woman, clad in mean | 


attire; that, like a common vagrant’s, had been 


born in a stable and cradled in a manger, | 


and now, awoke from sleep, wails, and cries, 
and, like any other child, refuses to be com- 


forted but at the fountains of a mother’s | 


breast? Its life a spark, a foot could tread 
out; a flame, a breath could blow out, how 
easy it were to quench it—the young of no 
creature that walks the earth, or swims the 
waters, or cleaves the air, more helpless than 
that little child! 

There is a stage in life and in the ordinary 
providence of God when the feelings get 
blunted, and enthusiasm dies, and we sink 
to some extent into a state of apathy; 
at least grow calm and placid as rivers 
that approach the sea. Yet, though Simeon 


had reached that stage, the sight of this | 


child throws him into a holy ecstasy—his 
eye flushes with exultation; his pale and 


withered face beams with gratitude, and | 


hope, and triumph! ‘The long-looked-for, 


the Hope of Israel, whom prophets and | 
righteous men of old desired to see, has | 


come at last; and now, as if there were no- 
thing more on earth worth looking at, nor 
waiting for, the old man, borne away on a 
transport of joy, raises his hands and eyes to 
heaven to exclaim, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen Thy salvation!” Thy salvation? 
Spoken of a weeping, wailing infant, folded 
in a mother’s arms, hanging on a mother’s. 
breast, faith never uttered a bolder speech, 





nor without faith man a more foolish one; || 


but—no drowning man who as he rises from || 


the cold plunge catches at a passing straw— 
Simeon saw in that child, like the giant oak 
in the tiny acorn, the Saviour of mankind, 
and, in the arm that hung on a mother’s neck, 
the power which sustains the universe. 

He certainly on that occasion walked by 
faith, not by sight. Yet we have not as 
much, but more than he, to do the same. Mine 
eyes, he said, have seen thy salvation—a 
privilege this our eyes have never enjoyed; 
nor shall, till they are closed in death; shut 
on this and opened on a better world. Still 
less has our faith those aids which their 
senses lent to the faith of our Lord’s disciples. 
They saw the feet that walked Galilee’s 
stormy waters—they touched the hands that 
wrenched her fetters from thé tomb—they 





heard the voice which rebuked disease, and | 


calmed the tempest, and called back the 
dead, and, better and greater than all, said 
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to the woman who lay weeping at his feet, 
“Thy sins be forgiven thee.” ‘These twelve 
men had the evidence of their senses for the 
existence, the presence, and the divine power 
of Jesus, as much as Thomas, for the fact of 
his resurrection, when, turning to the doubter, 
half in kindness and half in rebuke, our 
Lord said, “ Reach hither thy fingers and 


| behold my hands, and reach hither thy hand 


and thrust it into my side, and be not faith- 
less, but believing.” 

Do we wish that we had lived in their 
days ; esteeming them happier than ourselves ? 
We have no cause to envy either Simeon or | 
the twelve. They saw and believed; but | 


_ blessed, says our Lord, are they who have | 


not seen and yet have believed. If we have | 


been enabled by grace to believe, our faith is | 


we ourselves would regard as the highest 
folly. Yet the foolishness of God is wiser 
than men; and in making such a venture we 
are not mad, as Paul said to Festus. The 
only ground on which we plead for pardon 
lies in the mercy of the Father and the 
merits of the Son; and in rejecting as the 
ground of our acceptance with God all that 
might be accounted our good works—our 
penitence, our prayers, our virtues, and chari- 
ties—to lay the whole stress and strain on 
the righteousness of Jesus Christ, on his 
imputed righteousness, in thus walking by 
faith, not by sight, we are not casting away the 
substance to grasp at an empty shadow. 
Unseen! What though Jesus, lover and 
Saviour of our souls, isso? The mostreal and 
enduring objects are unseen, and the things 


a higher attainment than theirs, and indeed I| we see are but the shadows of the unseen. 
know no flight of human genius for boldness | Our spirits, for instance, are unseen, but they 


| and sublimity to be compared with the faith | shall survive the stroke of death, and live 


|} on yon deck watching the mountains of his | 


of the humblest Christian. It is the gift of | when this body is a heap of unanimated dust. 


|r 


God, as the Bible says, and a marvellous gift 
itis. Regard it. The emigrant who stands 


| 


native land sink beneath the wave, has seen 


| and handled the gold that others have washed | 


'| distant land to which his ship is bound ; he 
'| has held converse with those who have been | 


from the sands or dug from the mines of the 


| there ; he has seen them go out poor and | 
| return rich, and unlike Naomi go forth empty | 


| treasures, and are sustained amid the trials of 
| life by the hopes, of a country, not beyond 


and come back full. With such evidences of 
its existence it is easy for him to believe in a 
country beyond the seas where the rivers run | 
But we believe in the | 
existence and have set our hearts on the 


the seas, but beyond the grave ; where there 
is no night, nor sorrow, nor sin; and whence, 
though we have seen thousands depart for it, 
we never saw one return to reveal its secrets. 
We believe in a Saviour we never saw, nor 
have seen any that ever did ; and to Him have 
committed not all our money, but something 
more precious than money, than all the gold 
in the Bank of England, our immortal souls. 
We stake our everlasting welfare on a work 
done long centuries ago, of which—whatever 
Papists say to the contrary—neither in the | 
manger where He was cradled, nor in the cross 

where He hung in bleeding agony, nor in the 

sepulchre that received his sacred raryrad 
nor in any of all the sick He healed or the 


| unseen, 


These heavens we see shall pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, the earth also and the works 
that are therein shall be burned up—they 
shall perish but not their Maker, and He is 


time or can see Him ;” and to tell me that 
He is unseen in whose service I would choose 
to live, and in whose blessed arms I would 
like to die, no more shakes my faith in Jesus 
Christ than in the existence of God, of my 


soul, of angels, of the heavens above me, or | 


of those redeemed and exalted spirits who 
beckon us there and wait our coming. 
Unseen! Yonder lighthouse tower, away 
among the tumbling waves, seems to have 
nothing else than them to rest on; yet there 
it lifts its stately form, beautiful in the calm, 
and calm amid the rage and billows of the 
wintry tempest, to warn the sailor off the 
sunken reef, or guide him to his desired haven, 
through the gloom of night and over the 
pathless sea; and this because beneath these 
weltering waves it has a rock to rest on. 
Blessed tower, that with its light flashing 
through the darkness rises on many an 
anxious eye as the star of hope, what it, 


| resting secure on an immovable foundation, 


is to a house built on the sand bank, the 
shifting sand which the last storm threw up 
and the next may sweep back into the sea, 
Christ’s righteousness and works are to ours 
—to the best of ours. Hence the language 


“No man hath seen God at any | 


| lepers He cleansed, or the dead He raised, is | of a dying Christian, of one like Dorcas, “ full 


there so much as a vestige on the earth for | of good works,” whose feet now cold in death, 
faith to cling to, like ivy to a mouldering | had long trod in Jesus’ footprints—this his 
ruin. Such confidence in any ordinary matter, | answer to one who, little knowing what 
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can support a man in such an hour, was 
recalling the good he had done, “I take 
my good works and my bad works to cast 
them into one heap and flee from both to 
Jesus—Jesus! He is all my salvation and 
all my desire.” Followed as loyally through 
life and trusted as lovingly in death, may He 
be ours !—ours with such full assurance that 
we can say, ‘“‘ Whom having not seen we love, 
and in whom, though now we see Him not, 
yet believing, we rejoice with joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory.” 
Believers walk by faith in the Providence of 
God.—In language intelligible to men of 
every tongue, “‘ the heavens declare the glory 
of God,” says the Psalmist, “and the firmament 
sheweth his handiwork ; day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night sheweth know- 
ledge. There is no speech nor language 
where their voice is not heard—their line is 
gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world.” None so 
deaf as may not hear that voice. All nature 
worships God; sea and shore, valley and 
snow-clad mountain, earth and azure sky, are 
vocal with hymns of praise—praise heard 
as well in the sweet songs of woodlands as in 
the roar of the tempest and the peal of the 
rolling thunder. No nobler study than the 
providence of God ; nor nobler task than to 
illustrate its might and explore its mysteries. 
But to write a book to prove it, to demon- 
strate the being, power, and presence of a 
Supreme Intelligence would seem to be a 
waste both of time and labour. Carved on 
every rock, painted on every flower, written 
on every leaf, who are so blind as not to 
discover these by the light of a noonday sun, 
are not likely to see them better by help of 
our feeble taper. ‘The invisible things of 
him,” says St. Paul, “ from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead ;” and for ourselves— 
though the fool may say in his heart there is 
no God—we stand astonished to find any man 
outside the walls of a lunatic asylum denying 
either the being or the providence of God. 
But while a general providence is mani- 
fest, the special care God takes of his own 
people, as distinguished from a world that 
lieth in wickedness, is often a thing less of 
sight than of faith. The tares and wheat 
grow side by side ; the sun shines alike on 
the evil and the good; the rain falls alike on 
the just and unjust; the corn grows as tall, 
and the sheaves stand as thick, on the fields 
of Nabal as of Boaz—of a godless as of a godly 
husbandman; and of many things else, be- 


sides death, it is true, that “ there is one event 
to all.” Faith in the special providence of 
God finds greater stumbling-blocks than even 
these in its way. Lazarus, over whom angels 
hover to carry his soul when he expires to 
Abraham’s bosom, sits a beggar at the rich 
man’s gate ; and in bitter poverty, in wasting | 
sickness, in household sorrows, in successive 
bereavements, God’s children have sometimes 
the bitterest cup to drink, and the heaviest 
burden to bear. They want where others 
waste. Others sleep in peace when their eyes | 
are kept waking, and their pillow is soaked 
with tears ; and with half their children and 
more than half ‘their hearts buried in the 
churchyard, they may be said, amid crowding 
memories of the dead, “to dwell among the 
tombs.” ‘Peace, Mary,” said a godly 
woman, who had been bereaved of al] her 
family, to a querulous and godless neighbour 
that refused to be comforted because God 
had taken one out of many ; “ Peace, Mary, 
you have but one, I have six pairs of empty 
shoes to look on!” On climbing the steep 
sides of a lofty mountain that, heaving its 
head high above all around it, the sun at 
rising was the first to touch, and at setting 
was the last to leave, we found the rock that | 
crowned it riven with thunder, and its summit 
all naked and bare; and soit has happened, 
and that not unfrequently, that they who live 
nearest to God, with their heads I may say 
constantly in heaven, enjoy least earthly 
prosperity, and have the fewest earthly com- 
forts. Hence the complaint of Job, “ The 
tabernacles of robbers prosper ;” and hence,. 
also, the question of an afflicted and bewil- 
dered prophet, “‘ Wherefore doth the way of |) 
the wicked prosper, and are all they happy | 
that deal treacherously ?” | 


“ Behind a frowning providence 
God hides a smiling face.” 


So, like the bird that keeps her song for the 
gloom of night, and sings, they say, the 
sweetest when her throbbing breast is | 
wounded by a piercing thorn, sings the poet; | 
and certainly, in dark and dubious circum- | 
stances, our comfort lies in believing ‘#at— 
in walking by faith and not by sight. 

I have known a timid traveller whose route 
lay across the higher Alps, on a path that, no 
broader than a mule’s foothold, skirted a dizzy 
precipice, where we saw the foaming river 
far below minished to a silver thread, find it 
safest to shut her eyes; nor attempt to guide 
the course, or touch the bridle where a touch 
were fatal, throwing steed and rider over to 
bound from shelf to shelf and be dashed to 
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| the thought that all things are against them. 
| Even when deep answereth unto deep at the | 
| noise of his, water-spouts, and al! God's | 





pieces in the valley below. And there are | 
times and circumstances when to be saved 
from falling into sinful doubts, and even into 
blank despair, the believer must, if we may | 
say so, shut his eyes; and committing his | 
way to God, let the bridle lie on the neck of 
providence, and walk not by sight but faith. 
God—however things may look—has not for- | 
gotten to be gracious, nor is his mercy clean | 
gone for ever ; and when we are walking in 
darkness and have no light, there is nothing | 
for it but to trust in the Lord, to “ stay our- 
selves on God.” 

Had Jacob done so, he had not been so 
utterly distracted and crushed by the loss of | 
Joseph ; nor, as he clung to Benjamin, had | 
he turned on his other sons, like a bear on | 
the hunters come to bereave her of her | 
whelps, with this doleful, angry cry, “Me 
have ye bereaved of my children; Joseph is 
not, and Simeon is not; and will ye also take 
Benjamin away ?—all these things are against | 
me.” Had he done so, he had borne himself | 
more erect before the king of Egypt, a vener- | 
able and noble witness for God in a heathen 
palace; instead of wailing out this pitiful 
complaint, Few and evil have been the days | 
of my pilgrimage on earth! He lived to | 
unsay ¢ha?, and regret that he had walked so | 
much by sight and not by faith; living to | 
see, as all God’s people shall in another world, | 
if not in this, that all things—the bitter and | 
the sweet together, losses as well as gains, | 
coffins as much as cradles—were not against, | 
but for him. One of whom it might be said | 
that “‘ nothing in his life became him so much | 
as his leaving it,” see him dying !—his faith 
breaking out in full and bright effulgence, like | 
the sun at the close of acloudy day. Propped | 
up on pillows, with one hand on Ephraim’s, 
and the other on Manasseh’s head, he raises 
his sightless orbs to heaven to breathe out | 
this grand confession and prayer—The God | 
which fed me all my life long unto this day, | 
the angel which redeemed me from all evil, 
bless the lads! With that history, and many 
such before them, never let God’s dear chil- 
dren yield—no, not in life’s darkest hour—to 


billows and waves go over them, and their 
barque, with sails torn to ribbons and bul- 
warks gone by the board, is staggering | 
through a sea of troubles, never let them | 
fancy that they are the sport of winds and | 
waves. Your Father is at the helm! The) 
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will make all things work together for good 
to them who love Him, and are the called 
according to his purpose. 

Believers walk by faith in another world. — 
The discovery of the New World, as the vast 
continent of America with its islands is 
called, was not, as many great discoveries have 
been, an accident, but the reward of faith; 
of Christopher Columbus’s faith. Fruits were 
found on the western shores of Europe, cast 
up there by Atlantic waves, diverse from any 
which the temperate, the frozen, or the fiery 
zones of the Old World produced. Strolling 
along the sea-beach, Columbus one day picks 
up, I shall say, a nut; he takes it into his | 
hand, takes it into his fertile and capacious 
mind, and out of that seed grows his faith in 
another world, lying far beyond that watery | 
horizon, where, as he boldly conjectured and 
events subsequently proved, the bed of the 


the mountains were filled with silver, and the 
rivers that flowed through forests of spices 
ran over sands of gold. The world thought 
hirn mad—mad to leave his two sweet boys, 
and loving friends, and pleasant home to 
embark on a sea keel had never ploughed, 
in quest of a land no man had seen. 

God’s people know in whom they have 
believed, and can give a reason for the faith 
that is in them. Columbus could do the 
same ; and so he launched his barque on the 
deep, and with strange stars above and 
strange seas around him, ominous signs with- 
out and fierce mutinies within, hoping where 
all others despaired, no danger daunting his 
courage or trials exhausting his patience, he 
stands by the helm, keeps the prow of his 
caravel ever onward and westward, till lights 
gleam on Salvador’s shores, and at break of 
day “ Land,” the joyful cry of “ Land” is sung 
out from the masthead, and with the crew 
kneeling at his feet and ready almost to 
worship him, success crowns his faith and 
patience has her perfect work. 

Here, I have always thought, is a type of | 
the believer—only the faith of that bold sea- 
man puts ours to shame. We blush to read 
it; and as we read the wondrous story we 
seem to hear an echo of our Lord’s own 
words, “I have not found such faith, no, 
not in Israel.” For how stands the case? 
Where Columbus had conjecture only, we 
have certainty; where he had not even 
the word of man, we have the sure testi- 
mony of God—that there is another and a 
better world, where Jesus, having opened a 





Lord reigneth, let his enemies tremble ; the | way to it through his blood, waits to receive 
Lord reigneth, let his people rejoice: He | us, to receive and welcome the very chief of 
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sinners. Thwarted by priests, deceived by 
kings, regarded by almost all as a dreamer, 
Columbus had no help from man, but our 
help is in the Lord our God. And we need 
that help, and should seek it in earnest 
prayer ; for, though the believer may say with 
Paul, I can do all things through Christ who 


| strengtheneth me, it is far from an easy thing 


to walk by faith. Among things seen, to love 
the unseen, and love the unseen best; with 
sO many attractions drawing, and often drag- 
ging us down to earth, to rise, soaring like a 
lark into the skies; to be in the world and 
yet not of it ; for them that have wives to be 
as though they have none; for them that 
weep as though they wept not ; for them that 
rejoice as though they rejoiced not; for them 
that buy as though they possessed not; for 
a king on his knees to remember that he is 
a beggar, and for a beggar in his hovel to 
remember that he is a king; to believe 
the hand kind that wounds us ; to be content, 
thcugh it be to place it in his bosom, that 
Jesus come down into our garden and spoil 
it of its fairest flower; when we lay a loved 
one in the coffin and the churchyard mould 





is rattling on its lid, to say, Father, Thy will 


be done! This is no easy matter. Who is 
sufficient for these things? In the corrup- 
tion of our nature, the snares of Satan, the 
seductions of a world alienated from God, we 
have all but insuperable difficulties to en- 
counter; and, abandoning the enterprise, 
would return to the world, saying, Here will 
I stay. If I perish, I perish !—but for the 
promised aids of the Holy Spirit, and our 
covenant right to all the blessings couched 
under the grand, the farewell words of Moses, 
ere he ascended to his unknown grave on 
Nebo’s Mount, “ Thy shoes shall be iron and 
brass, and as thy days so shall thy strength 
be. There is none like unto the God of 
Jeshurun, who rideth upon the heaven in thy 
help, and in his excellency on the sky. The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are 
the everlasting arms. He shall thrust out 
the enemy from before thee, and shall say, 
Destroy them. Israel then shall dwell in 
safety alone; the fountain of Jacob shall be 
upon a land of corn and wine; his heavens 
also shall drop Uown dew. Happy art thou, 
O Israel; who is like unto thee, O people 
saved by the Lord, the shield of thy help 
and the sword of thy excellency !” 


THOMAS GUTHRIE. 





THE FARMER OF BAAL-SHALISHA. 
A Harbest Miracle. 


2 K1nGs iv. 42. 


PART SECOND. 


|: perenne was a species of pan- 
theism. It was a deification of nature 
—a perfect identification of God with the 
works of Hishands. According to this belief 
there could be no special movement in nature | 
—no interruption of its totality—no super- | 
natural manifestation of any kind. Whatever | 
action took place in it or upon it was the | 
action of the whole. Like Wordsworth’s cloud, | 
nature moved altogether if it moved at all. | 
To counteract the influence of this degrading | 
worship was the great mission of Elisha. He | 
laboured to recall the idea of a personal God | 
—to bring the great I Am home to the) 
hearts, the prayers, and the lives of His cove- 
nant people in all the reality and nearness | 
with which He communed with their fathers | 
during their wanderings in the wilderness. 
The doctrine of a special Providence was the 
distinctive feature of his teaching. All his | 
works were wrought for the purpose of re- | 


storing this missing link between heaven and| portant as were the functions which they | 


earth. He passed from miracle to miracle, 
heaping proof upon proof that He whom 
they had forgotten in their idolatry—whom 
they imagined to be too distant to be in- 
voked for the common needs of life— 
was indeed the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, the Source of all their bless- 
ings and the Foundation of all their hopes. 
In these miracles the Being, who seemed too 
abstract to be realised in their thoughts, 
walked visibly before them, and nature, as it 
were, changed step for a moment, in accom- 
modation to His lofty footsteps. 

The harvest-miracle, which we considered 


in the last number of this magazine, was | 


wrought, however, not so much to produce 
conviction in the minds of the worshippers 
of Baal as to strengthen the faith and encou- 
rage the hearts of the pupils of the prophetic 
school at Gilgal. Distinguished as was the 
position of these prophets, and most im- 
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performed, they were not endowed with the 
highest gift of direct inspiration ; they had 
not the witness in their own hearts of the 
Divme presence and power. It would seem, 
therefore, as if the multiplicity and variety | 
of the miracles wrought by Elisha in connec- 
tion with the college at Gilgal were intended | 
to compensate them for the want of the 


|internal evidence of prophetic inspiration. | 


They needed to be encouraged in the arduous 
work in which they were engaged by an 
assurance appealing to their senses, that 
greater was He that was with them than all 
that could be against them. They were very | 
| much in the position of the children of Israel 
in the wilderness. ‘They had resigned their 
secular callings, by which they might have 
earned their own bread. They had re- 
nounced the life of sense for the life of 
faith—the independence which man secures 
by his own efforts for the broad support 
of the Everlasting Arms. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances the benevolent offerings of the 
pious were the roundabout means by which 
God fed them. He put it into the hearts of 
the true Israelites to minister to the temporal 
necessities of those who ministered to them 
in spiritual things. But during the terrible 
famine which had devastated all the land, 
this source of supply was exhausted, and the | 
prophets were therefore thrown directly upon | 
the providence of God. | 

It is a very significant feature of Elisha’s | 
miracle that it was wrought at Gilgal. It | 
was there that the Israelites first tasted of the 
corn of Canaan ; and as the consequence of | 
this, we are told that the manna which had | 
been their food for so many years previously | 
The supernatural food that | 


was necessary in the wilderness, when they 
sowed not and reaped not, merged into and 
was superseded by the natural food in a 
region of agriculture, where man’s ordinary 
labour sufficed to supply his ordinary wants. | 


It was like Christ commanding Jairus and | d 


his wife to give their daughter meat after He | 
The miracle 
must give place to the common processes of 
life; for the supernatural is temporary and 


for all purposes. In connection with this, 


| therefore, it is most interesting to notice that 
_in this same Gilgal the old manna returned 


when the old corn of the land ceased. The 
former event was reversed. The natural gave 
place to the supernatural. The Hand that 
for several generations had remained con- 
cealed behind the veil of the ordinary pro- 
cesses of nature was again put forth to give 





ness of Capernaum. 


| on the contrary, took place during a season 


| filled the veins of the earth with a copious | 


|refreshed and invigorated as 


to man his daily bread when man_ himself 
could not supply it. The almighty Arm 
that had been clothed with the raiment of |! 


| second causes—with the tilling of the ground, 


and the sowing, and the reaping of the har- 
vest—until the clothing was almost regarded | 
as the Arm itself, was again made bare in 


|the miracle, to help by direct interposition || 


the representatives of the holy people in 
their distress. When the fruitful land be- 


| came a wilderness, the manna of the wilder- 


ness came back to feed the faithful; and the 
covenant-promise was fulfilled that there should 
be no want to them that fear God. 

In all the detuils of this miracle at Gilgal, 
we find it to be astriking prefiguration of our 
Lord’s feeding of the multitude in the wilder- 


before of 
shortened as became its place in the inferior 
preparatory dispensation, and as wrought by 
one who had grace only in measure ; just as 
the duller crimson colour and coarser texture 
of:the young spring leaves prepare for and 
prophecy of the coming blossom with its 


| richer tints and its more delicate substance. 


In one respect, which has been generally 


| overlooked, our Lord’s miracle differs from 


that of Elisha. The Old Testament miracle 
was wrought during a time of universal 
famine, and in a scene where the drought 


It was the shadow cast | 
the coming event—only fore- | 
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had burnt up the verdure, and the footsteps 
of desolation had stamped out all the beauty 
and fertility of nature. Our Lord’s miracle, 


of ordinary fruitfulness and plenty. It was not, 
so to speak, an oasis in the desert, like its 
prototype, but a greater development of the 
existing abundance—a fairer garden in a smil- 


| ing Eden—a focus of nature’s luxuriance. It | 


happened in the springtime of the year, after | 
the continuous rains of the short winter had | 
circulation of life-giving fluid. The thirsty, | 
ried-up soil put forth its fresh green ver- | 
and all nature looked 
with a new | 
life. It is significantly said that there was | 
much grass in the place,—that Jesus com- | 
manded the multitude to sit down on the | 
green grass. That pictorial feature 2 St 
duced with especial picturesqueness into St. 
Mark s narrative, of itself irresistibly suggests ! 
to us the univ ersal abundance. It speaks to | 
us of the profuse bounty of nature—of that | 
Gracious Hand which maketh grass to grow 
upon the mountains, which maketh even the 
wilderness and the solitary place to be glad 
with beauty, and the desert to rejoice 4 


dure at every pore, 
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blossom as the rose. In that uncultivated 
region nature displayed her wealth of re- 
sources as freely and fully as in the corn- 
fields and vineyards that enlivened the haunts 
of man, and cheered the heart with their rich 
promise. Looked at from this point of view, 
the multiplication of the loaves was only a 
manifestation of the same Power which on 
the bare, desolate table of the wilderness 
spread a plentiful feast of grass, wild fruits 
and herbs for the sustenance of man and 
beast,—which converted by the slow pro- 
cesses of nature the stones of the waste into 
bread, and covered the barren sand, which 
no man owned or tilled, with verdure. The 
miracle was on the same line of progression 
with the natural process—parallel, but not 
counter to it. The bread which the multi- 
tude held in their hands was but a few degrees 
removed from the grass upon which they sat. 


They both belonged to the same order of | 


vegetation. A carpet of green grass afforded 
a welcome resting-place to their wearied 
bodies ; and the seed of barley, a species: of 
grass, furnished grateful nourishment for their 
exhausted strength. It was the same Power 
which at first enlarged abnormally the seed 
of a grass, which multiplied the nutritious 
elements in its ear, and made barley, so to 
speak, a Divinely artificial plant, and gave it 
as a miraculous provision for man’s wants— 
that multiplied the five loaves until they became 
a sufficiency for thousands. The perennial 
grass under their feet, at the very moment the 
miracle was going on, was in the act of multi- 
plying itself by a process of lateral extension, 
each root sending out a new shoot, and thus, 


| in the absence of blossom and seed, spreading 
| itself over the soil, and affording an abundant 
| Heaven-provided feast for the dumb, helpless 


creatures that could neither sow nor reap, nor 
gather into barns. Thus, by a somewhat 
analogous process in the miracle, our Lord 
made the same kind of provision for the wants 
of the multitude who had followed Him into 
the wilderness far beyond the reach of the 
ordinary sources of food-supply, as He uni- 
formly makes in the scheme of nature for the 
supply of the wants of the inferior creatures. 

Taken together, the two parallel miracles 


| of Gilgal and Capernaum were meant to 


counteract, for those who witnessed them and 
for us who read of them in faith, the effects 
of Nature, or Baal-worship, the deadening and 
materialising influence of regularity and unitor- 
mity in the ordinances of nature and of human 


| society. They turn away the thoughts, by their 


wise and gracious interruptions, from the esta- 


and up to its source ; and disclose the great 
Living Will by whose word it was created, and 
by whose continuous work it is upheld. They 
connect themselves with the common methods 
by which bread is grown, just as the miracle 
of the manna in the wilderness connected 
itself with the growth of the corn of Canaan 
and merged into it. They are God’s object- 
lessons, as it were, teaching us the meaning 
and design of the wider phenomena of nature ; 
God’s experiments illustrating the wonderful 
working of the one Divine Power which 
everywhere produces out of the various in- 
gredients of the soil and the air the food of 
common life. He who rained manna directly 
from heaven ; He who multiplied the barley 
loaves by Elisha’s instrumentality at Gilgal ; 
He who fed the multitude at Capernaum, is 
the same who season after season raises the 
seed-corn into the waving harvest. We see 
in the common event no less than in the rare 
miracle—not a dead course of things, but 
the work of our Father’s hands, the light of 
His glory, and the tokens of His love. While 
the more uncommon and astonishing events 
of His providence are signs to us of a 
new creation—the first-fruits of a new order, 
the pledges of a new power which will 
gradually purge the whole creation, which 
groaneth and travaileth together in pain until 
now, from the evil of sin and the curse of 
barrenness, and cause it to share in the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God. What are 
the miracles of Gilgal and Capernaum but the 
winding up zvfensively, as it were, by the Divine 
hand of a providential mechanism which 
has been working itself down extensively ever 
since in the prevention of famine and in the 
multiplication of food over wider and wider 
areas of the earth’s surface? The teaching of 
the prophets of Gilgal and of the Saviour at 





Capernaum, signed and sealed by such won- | 
derful practical proofs of its effects, has con- | 


tributed to the order and freedom and com- 
fort in which we rejoice,—has enabled us to 
disarm nature and harness her to our help,— 
has been the means of giving a richer success 
and a larger return to the culture of the soil 
throughout all Christian lands. 

The fact that both Christ and Elisha em- 
ployed intervening agencies, instead of giving 
the bread out of their own hands direct to 
the multitude, is not the least significant, and 
certainly not the least Divine, circumstance 
in the miracles. It is in entire and beautiful 
accordance with God’s procedure throughout 
the whole economy of human life. 
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are numerous intermediate ministries and 
services. Very few of my readers raise their 
own food. Nota particle of corn is grown 
in the streets and squares of the great city 
where these words are written. The inhabit- 
ants are occupied in other pursuits which 
are necessary for the well-being and advance- 
ment of mankind. And yet this great multi- 
tude is fed. Christ says virtually to the 
farmer, and the miller, and the merchant, 
“Give ye them to eat.” They are fed day 
by day and year by year not by their own 
direct efforts—not immediately from the hand 
of the Lord of the harvest—but by the 
agency of those who rear and prepare and 
sell the food—by the ordinances of nature 
and of human society, which are of God’s 
appointment, and which He causes to work 
together for good ends. Relatively to the 
number of those engaged in other pursuits in 
this country, the number of those who pro- 
dice our food is almost as small as the num- 
ber of the disciples compared with the multi- 
tude whom they fed. In this connection it 
is a significant circumstance that our Lord 
should have caused the multitude to be ar- 
ranged in regular order before He proceeded 
to divide the small supply of food. St. Mark, 
with his usual graphic power of description 
and eye to pictorial effect, calls the separate 
parties of fifty or a hundred by a word in the 
original which means spaces separately and 
carefully marked off, like flowers planted in 
garden parterres. Are we to suppose that 
this arrangement was made merely for the 
sake of conveniently distributing the food to 
the crowd, and that it had no other purpose ? 
This, as it seems to me, would be taking too 
low a view of this feature of the miracle. 
Just as the hem of Christ’s garment was re- 
plete with healing power, so the smallest 
details of His miracles are full of spiritual 
suggestiveness, and point to a larger and 
wider purpose while fulfilling the more im- 
mediate object in view. If the miracles are 
typical or illustrative of the grander natural 
processes of the world, then we must regard 
the arrangement in the miracle of the crowd 
into convenient groups of fifties and hundreds 
as symbolic of the order of society, and the 
division and organization of labour by which 
the wants of the great human family are sup- 
plied. In the first instance we see exhibited to 
us in the miracle on a small scale and in a more 
precise form the same wonderful Divine order 
which pervades all the arrangements of nature 
—-the succession of the seasons, of seed-time 
and harvest, cold and heat, summer and 
winter, day and night—the correlation of 





physical agencies and influences by which 
the bread of man is grown and ripened. He 
who so carefully prepared the multitude for 
receiving the miraculous food, had with equal 
care prepared the way for the production of 
that food from the earth by the slow gradual 
processes of nature. But further, we see 
reflected in the orderly arrangement of the 
miracle the division of the great human mul- 
titude by the Divine appointment into groups 
of trades and industries, by which the food 
that is grown and earned by man is distri- 
buted with least noise, confusion, and loss of 
time, and by which the young, the aged, and 
infirm are prevented from being deprived of 
their share by the selfishnessand inconsiderate- 
ness of the strong. Our Heavenly Father has 
so arranged the various pursuits and interests 
of society that they act and react upon each 
other, and the good of each depends directly 
upon the good of the whole. The operations 
of each human being carried on for his own 
advantage, pass over into some wider useful- 
ness. All monopolies are broken up into 
companies of hundreds and fifties to be fed 
from the common store. [If riches are in- 
creased, they are increased that use them ; 
however selfishly accumulated or retained, 
they inevitably run over into circulation for 
the general good. 

Our common English word order has a two- 


fold meaning ; it may be used in the sense of | 


command or of arrangement ; and this identi- 
fication of the two meanings points to the great 
Will or Divine Law by which every arrange- 
ment or system exists. No one can reflect 
upon the order of society by which human 
food is produced and distributed without 
recognising the operation of the Divine Will. 
When old occupations have ceased to become 
profitable, new industries are opened up by 
which men may earn wages and their bread. 
When the increase of population presses too 
heavily upon the limits of the food-supply 
grown in old and long-cultivated regions, then, 
in God’s order, new countries are discovered ; 
a population is drawn to them by the dis- 
covery of the precious metals ; and when this 
source of attraction is exhausted, the in- 
habitants settle down to the cultivation of 
the ground, and thus a surplus of food is 
produced to supply the deficiency of the 
mother-country. Is it not a remarkable 
providential arrangement, for instance, that 
when the harvest has failed so lamentably in 
Britain this year, California—which, a few 
years ago, was an unknown and uncultivated 
wilderness, or merely a_ gold-field — has 
gathered into its barns one of the richest 
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|| poor inevitably come to a disastrous bank- 
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harvests which the earth has ever yielded to 
the labours of man, and is now prepared to 
pour into our empty lap its overflowing trea- 
sures, to feed a multitude which, but for this 
timely succour, might have had to face famine 
and starvation? By these, and such-like 
methods of arrangement, the Great Father 
feeds the multitudes and the generations as 


truly and effectually, as wisely and advan- | 
| that sets man against his brother, eats up 


tageously as the five thousand were fed in 
ranks by the hands of Jesus in the wilder- 
ness. We are thus taught in the most 
impressive manner our mutual dependence 
upon each other and upon God for the supply 
of our daily bread. 

In the animal kingdom it has been observed 
that various creatures are frequently found 
associated with others altogether different. 
They are not parasites, but simply take ad- 
vantage of the larger animals to which they 
attach themselves in order to obtain food, 
which they would~ otherwise be unable to 
acquire, and which, in most cases, is identical 
with that of their hosts. They dine at the same 
table as it were ; the two animals furnish to- 
gether an example of what is called commen- 
salism. <A higher kind of this commensalism 
may be seen in human society. Human 
beings dine together at the same great table 
which Heaven furnishes every season with 
the produce of the fields. The wise and the 
strong are made by God’s arrangement to 
provide for the commensals, which share with 
them the same home, or neighbourhood, or 
country,—the wards and the pensioners of 
society, the young and the aged, the incapable 
and the unfortunate. What a rebuke is there 
in the Divine words, “Give ye them to eat,” 
to those who refuse to do good and com- 
municate, to administer to a brother’s neces- 
sity what they have got from the Lord 





for that very purpose! What a rebuke is 
there to the many in our great cities who 
hasten to be rich, and riot in luxury and ex- 
travagance, even though it be at the expense | 


| of the poverty, degradation, and hunger of | 
| their fellow-creatures—who selfishly interrupt 
| and appropriate to their own use the gifts 


intended to be passed on to others! What 
a rebuke to our workmen and to our capi- 
talists, who, by their foolish strikes and greedy 
combinations, are raising so enormously the 
cost of living! We may rest assured that 
every monopoly which fixes the barriers of 
its own advantage against the general good, 
has the providence of God leagued against 
it, and cannot succeed. Commercial schemes 








ruptcy. Measures of special co-operation, 
trades-unions, and other similar combinations 
of class against class, interfere with the 
regular action of the social family, hinder 


the law of mutual help, and are therefore | 


certain, sooner or later, to produce much 
social distress: everything that disturbs by 
a class privilege the common balance and 
broad partnership of the industries, everything 


the common substance. and raises prices for 
all. “Give ye them to eat,” says Christ to 
all employers. Let those who help to create 


wealth share more in the fruit of their labours ; || 
let capital and labour adjust their claims || 


more equitably. 
Christ to the guardians of the poor whom 
we have always with us—which guardians 
are all those whom God has blessed with 
abundance. And what is thus passed on by 
all the employments to its right destination 
is multiplied as it passes on under the ble&s- 
ing of Heaven; so that those who distribute 
and those who receive share in common in 
the blessed increase. 

But the great lesson which we learn from 
the miracle of Gilgal is the duty and 
blessedness of giving the first-fruits of all 
our harvests, whatever they be—whether of 
profit in business or profit in farming—to the 
Lord. What a powerful practical illustration 
of the text, ‘‘There is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth,” is the feeding of three hundred 
prophets by the twenty loaves! Had the 
farmer of Baal-shalisha kept his barley loaves 
to himself, they would only have furnished 
him with seven meals ; they would have suf- 
ficed for only one meal to his small house- 
hold, and the pleasure of the indulgence 
would have been speedily forgotten. But 
giving them to the Lord, they were made the 
means of an abundant feast to the whole 
college of prophets; the farmer got a spiri- 
tual blessing from the act; and this thing 
which he did to the disciples in the name 
of a disciple immortalised his memory. 
His gift of barley-loaves—like the pot of 
manna—is treasured up in the holy place for 
perpetual remembrance. Let us imitate his 
example. In spite of all unfavourable in- 


fluences this year, God has proved His faith- |; 


fulness to His covenant promise. He has 
given to us a harvest such as it is; He 
has kept us from famine; and perhaps when 
we come to count up our gains with our 
losses, our present gloomy fears may be dis- 
appointed. In any case, let us in grati- 
tude and faith yield the first-fruits of our 
harvest to God; and as the first-fruits are 
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thus made holy, let us remember that we 


are thereby pledged to employ no part of the | 
| produce of the harvest in the work of sin, but, | 
on the contrary, to expend the leisure, the | 


health, the strength, the blessings which the 
harvest imparts in the service of God, in doing 
And thus conse- 


the average will be much above the average 
in its power of blessing and enriching. 


The | 





| little that a just man hath—and it is to be 
feared that there will be little indeed in 
many households during the coming winter 
—used in this manner will be more than the 
great riches of wicked men. The scanty 
barrel of meal will be multiplied by the 
blessing of God into an abundant feast, and 
| will leave enduring and gracious results 
| behind to benefit all generations. 

HUGH MACMILLAN, 





THE FUTURE OF 


THE WORKING CLASSES. 


FIRST PAPER. 


= M ORE leisure and more pay,” are the 

two great points of the charter for 
which the working man has been struggling 
during the last dozen of years. And beyond 
all doubt he has struggled to some purpose. 
It says not a little for the energy he has dis- 


| played (we speak not of other qualities), that 


he has made substantial progress in both 
directions at one and the same time. Nor is 
there much sign of his deeming that he has 
yet reached the stage of “‘Rest and be thank- 
ful.” Many are asking in astonishment, 
Where and when is he going to stop? That 
his goal is definitely fixed in his own mind 
we do not doubt, at least in one of the two 
directions ; nor do we think that he is likely 
to carry matters to the point sarcastically in- 


dicated by the American lady, who advertised | 


for a servant that would have to work but 
one hour a day, and for whom a music master 
would be engaged to give lessons on the piano. 


We assume it, then, as quite a settled point | 


that the working man of the future will have 
more leisure and more pay than he has ever 
had since settled industry had a home in this 


country. And this is just to assume that he | 


is about to enter on a new era of his history. 


|| With a considerable amount of spare time | 
| and spare money, he will be a different sort | 
| of being from what he was, when every 


available hour was spent in labour, and every 
shilling he earned in the barenecessaries of life. 
Spare time and spare money are fitted to 


become noble levers for raising him in the | 
Will the working man rise | 


scale of being. 
in the scale of being, now that he is coming 
to possess these two things? We think that 
he may, to a large extent; that is to say, 
we think that he may reach a new develop- 
ment of his higher faculties, hitherto all but 
dormant, and along with this, that he may 
attain to a considerable share of what is truly 


valuable and desirable in leisurely, cultivated 
life. 
not that he wz//,; he has conquered the one, 
it remains to be seen whether he will conquer 
the other; he has gained the opportunity, 
and it is for him to decide whether he will 
now turn the opportunity into the reality. 
There seems to us to open, in the not dis- 
tant future, a magnificent vista for the work- 
ing man; the whole style and character of 
his life may undergo a remarkable elevation ; 
a considerable share of all that is bright 
and pleasant in the life of the middle and 
upper classes may come to his lot; and the 
change may affect not merely the few who 
| rise to a higher class, but the whole platform 
of labour, the great mass of our working 
population. Such a consummation is worthy 
of the help and the prayers of every earnest 
Christian among us; for, as labour has hitherto 
been regulated, there has commonly been so 
much of strain and drudgery and exhaustion 
about it, that it is only in a few exceptional 
instances that the delicacy and beauty of 
the Christian life have been reached in its 
ranks. But now that there is to be more 
| leisure and more means, if only men are will- 
ing and God’s grace comes to bless their 
efforts, we may find among the working 
classes, in addition to the solid Christian 
worth which they have often exemplified, 
not a little of the cultivation, and the taste, 
and the easy pleasing manners that have 
hitherto been associated mainly with other 
classes of society. The working man may 
| become, what Dr. Chalmers saw afar off, a 
| companionable, cultivated being, whose fel- 
| lowship all may be able to relish; and the 
| amenities of life, which have hitherto been 
distributed in proportions so unequal, may 
come to be diffused much more abundantly 
through the lower strata of the community. 





But we deliberately say that he may, | 
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Why, for example, to put the case in a 
practical form, and to begin at a low level 
(we shall ascend higher by-and-by), ought 
not the working classes of the next gene- 
ration to become at least as civilised in 
their style of life as the lower section 
of the middle class are at the present 
day? We have often asked ourselves the 
question, as year by year we have seen a 
social transformation going on in the matter 
of dwelling houses. During the last dozen 
of years a very conspicuous change has been 
going on in Edinburgh, and we believe in 
most other large towns. The middle classes 
have been steadily leaving the houses which 
were occupied by previous generations, and 
building much superior dwellings in the 
suburbs. The old houses thus left vacant 
have generally been taken possession of by 
the class below. Why should not the work- 
ing class, as they take possession of -the 
houses, enter also’ on some of the things 
characteristic of the mode of life of the pre- 
vious occupants? Why should they not try 
to keep a similar collection of books, for 
example, and a musical instrument, and to 
have the tea-drinkings, and the social inter- 
course, and it may be the occasional change 
to the country, of those whose houses they 
have taken possession of? That the thing 
is feasible is proved by the fact that in a few 
instances it takes place. If the working man, 
as a general rule, would practise the self-con- 
trol, the providence, the self-reliance, which 
have been characteristic of the more indus- 
trious members of the middle class, there 
is nothing now to prevent him from having 
as fair a share of what is really desirable in 
civilised life as his middle-class brother en- 
joyed a couple of generations ago. 

The working man, we have said, has 
gained the opportunity; it remains to be 
seen whether he will attain to the reality. A 
crowded railway train is coming along the 
line, and nearing the place where the points- 
man stands. It depends on the pointsman 
whether it is to be carried straight along the 
line to the proper terminus, or shunted off in a 
wrong direction to encounter some nameless 
catastrophe. So it depends greatly on the 
working man of the present day whether the 
coming generations of his fellows are to have 
a career of such worth and honour as must 
satisfy the longings of their most ardent 
friends ; or whether, on the other hand, 
shunted off in the direction of grovelling in- 
dulgence, they are to go further and further 
astray, until they reach a depth from which 
there can be no resurrection. 





That the working man may better his posi- 
tion without bettering himself—may increase 
his earnings and increase his leisure and at 
the same time debase himself more shockingly 
than ever, is only too apparent at the present 
day. Is it creditable to the working classes 
that there should be even a plausible ground 
for debating the question whether they are 
better off for their greater wages and shorter 
hours? Is it creditable that we should be 
debarred, for a time at least, from applying 
confidently to this movement the test, “The 
tree is known by its fruits?” “ Fruits!” some | 
will say to us, “see what they are! Drink- 
ing-bouts that last for days and nights together 
—neglect of families—no laying up for the 
future—the Sabbath of God turned into a 
high festival of the devil—insolence to em- 
ployers—coarseness and brutality in every 
form!” Unfortunately, in every neighbour- 
hood, there are outstanding instances of this 
state of things quite enough to give a colour 
to the assertion that, like Midas’s gift of gold, 
all that the working man has recently got has 
been a curse to him. They may be quite 
exceptional instances, and often they are; 
but they are what attract attention, and very 
often, though very unfairly, they are repre- 
sented as showing the usual state of things. | 
We sympathize very deeply with the mass of | 
excellent men who suffer in reputation for | 
the sins of their neighbours, and in public 
estimation’ are treated as if all were alike. It 
is true, all the same, that every one acquainted 
with the domestic circumstances of working | 
men, especially in certain industries, such 4s | 
those of iron and coal, can tell of this family 
and the other whose united earnings amount 
to two or three hundred pounds a year; yet 
their bedding is not worth five shillings, and 
their whole household gear would be dear at 
five pounds. The inspector of the poor has | 
his stories of their improvidence and their 
meanness—how they apply for parish aid for | 
their father when he is unable to work, or 
how they actually suffer their mother to die 
in the poor-house. It is usually in such 
families that the children grow up uneducated, 
and it is the greed and the grovelling habits 
of such parents that send mere infants to 
labour, and compel them to support them- 
selves before they can write their name. The 
only institution they support on a liberal 
scale is their stomach ; without a figure, their 
god is their belly ; their worship is an index | 
of their character; and really if they tried 
nothing else they could hardly succeed better | 
than they do in degrading themselves, and 
disgusting their well-wishers. 
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Unhappily, too, there are other facts that | stone stands. It wasabalmy, bright afternoon ; 
bear in the same direction. A quiet sea-side | the moorlands and hills bathed in the sun- 
town is favoured with a visit of an excursion | shine, looked as if resolved to make up for 
party from a mining county. The excur- | all their sullen looks in duller days ; and from 
sionists pour like an army of skirmishers | the martyr-land that lay round and round, 
along green bank and sandy beach, wooded | there seemed to come forth a holy influence 
glen and rocky promontory. In a very short | that braced one’s soul, as if for every high 
time the pleasure arising from the novelty of | and heroic deed. It is not easy to tell with 
the scene is exhausted, and it becomes a | what revulsion of feeling, as we drove home- 
question how the day is to be got through. | wards, we saw the way strewn with navvies, 
They have no band of music, and do not even | dead drunk and helpless, certainly not 
fall on the device of most excursionists—a | natives of the district, who had just re- 
dance on the level green. The objects of the | ceived their fortnight’s pay. And the most 
sea-shore have little interest for them, though | melancholy thing of all is, that such scenes 
some of them may never have looked on the | have become so common as to excite no 
sea before. A few of the men fall on the odd | surprise. They are expected as punctually 
amusement of plunging into the water, clothes | as the high-tide at full moon. ‘Only a 
and all. For the time being it is great fun, | railway navvie who has got his pay!” 
but by-and-by there comes a chilly feeling,| But we have not reached the full signi- 
suggesting the public house and a bumper of | ficance of these facts till we have considered 
whiskey. By degrees the whole party, or | that they are the fruit of a law of human nature, 
very nearly the whole, are patronising that | which is as sure and as wide in its operation 
grand institute of modern civilisation. As | as gravitation itself. That law, thank God, 
the hour for leaving draws on, the village | may be superseded by other laws, but unless 
streets swarm with staggering men and women. | it be so, the working man’s ruin is sealed. 
And after they are gone, the one prominent | The law fo which we refer is, that which 
tradition of their visit is that half of them | regulates enjoyment. There are certain 
were drunk. pleasures which may be relished without any 

We do not blame them overmuch. We| preparatory training; there are other plea- 
know something of the miner’s life, going | sures, and these of a higher kind, which are 
down to work in the blackness of darkness | in no sense pleasures to the uneducated and 
before he has learnt the games of schoolboys, | undisciplined soul. It is chiefly our animal 
before he has learnt to love the face of nature, | gratifications, eating and drinking, and the 
an exile from the light of heaven, and all its | like, or the gratifymg of any of our bodily 


|| cheering influences, coming up at night stiff | propensities, that need no preparatory pro- 


and weary, with no one perhaps to take him | cess. Of the same class is the excitement of 
by the hand in a brotherly way, or show him | gambling, and that of witnessing a fight, or a 
how life may become agreeable and at the | race, or of hearing or reading accounts of 
same time blessed. But such a fact as that | them, or accounts of daring crimes or shock- 
which we have now noticed is very sad and} ing accidents. These are the ready and 
very ominous. It is not easy to refute the | handy resort of all undisciplined minds, 
scornful comment on it which we are so| whenever the opportunity occurs. And on 
likely to hear— See what your holidays and | every side there are caterers who know the 
high wages come to!” fact, and spread the tempting bait whenever 

We are justly proud of our railways. We|the workman has time and money on his 
like to think of the millions that have been | hands. But the effect is to degrade, to 
spent in their construction, and of the engi- | brutalise, to destroy. It is precisely this 
neering skill and indomitable perseverance of | class of pleasures that demand the exercise of 
which they are the enduring monument. | self-control. If you plunge into them with a 
But what a black chapter in their history | careless abandon, all is over with you. 
would be that of the contractor’s pay-day!|On the other hand, a man’s mind must 
It happened to the writer of these lines to| be educated to relish natural beauty, to 
spend a Saturday afternoon lately in a| enjoy improving reading, to be interested 
secluded part of Lanarkshire, consecrated | in rational conversation and quiet society, 
to the memory of the Covenanters, near the ; to feel the charm of the higher kind of 
grave of John Brown of Priesthill, “ the godly ; music, to find pleasure in botany, ‘zoology, 
carrier,” as he was called, who was shot by | or geology, Or in museums and galleries of 

| 
| 





Claverhouse at his own door, in presence of his | art—in a word, to relish the purer and better 
wife and family, on the spot where his tomb- | enjoyments of leisurely life. We are not 
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speaking here of the highest of all enjoy- 
ments—those of the soul in fellowship with 
God; but if this were our subject, the argu- 
ment for a preparatory change in order to 
their being enjoyed would be all the stronger. 
What we now affirm is, that unless the work- 
ing man have an educated mind, and a large 
share of self-control, he is sure, when he has 
leisure and money, to fall upon the class of 
enjoyments that need no preparatory train- 
ing—those that are nearest and handiest— 
and unless prevented by higher influences, 
to indulge in them to a degree that will 
prove absolutely ruinous. It may be assumed 
as an axiom, that after any considerable mus- 
cular strain, after any long spell of work, 
there comes a craving for relaxation and 
enjoyment, and that whensoever the leisure 
and the money to command enjoyment exist, 
it will be eagerly sought. And this craving 
is naturally very strong in the case of the 
young. The elasticity of their nature is such, 
that after the restraint and pressure of a long 
pull at work, the spring bounds back with 
peculiar force—the craving for enjoyment 
comes with an irresistible impulse. The 
question is, what species of enjoyment 
will they resort to? Now, what we dread 
most of all in looking forward to the future of 
the working classes is, the possession of ample 
means and leisure for enjoyment, without 
that intellectual, moral, and spiritual training 
which will incline them to enjoyments of a pure 
and elevating kind. In former times, the 
limited means and limited leisure of working 
men, though they did not neutralise this 
tendency, kept it within moderate limits. 
Let the means and the leisure be multiplied, 
and no purer tastes and cravings formed, then 
assuredly we may look at last for the fulfilment 
of Prince Metternich’s celebrated prophecy, 
** After me, the deluge !” 

We do not think that it is possible for any 
friend of the working classes to warn them 
too loudly of the fearful danger to which 
they are exposed, as the result of a low use 
of their greater leisure and better pay. Let 
us take, by way of sample, the case of girls 
earning considerable wages in mills. We 
happen to know a provincial town, where a 
pastrycook’s shop is a great attraction to 
such girls, insomuch, we are told, that one 
large share of their earnings goes for tarts 
and buns. Of course they must have smart 
head-dresses and body-dresses for Sundays 
and holidays, and another considerable share 
of their earnings is absorbed in gum-flowers, 
ribbons, and flounces. Literature does not 
cost them much; what they do patronise is 





the London Journal and the Police Chronicde, 
As for accomplishments, all they care for is 
to learn to dance. Observe now the daily 
life of such girls. They are up early in the 
morning, sunamer and winter, seldom, we fear, 
bending the knee in prayer before they go 
out ; their beds are made by their mothers ; 
they come in to breakfast—that, too, is pre- 
pared by their mothers ; in to dinner, ditto ; 
to tea, ditto; and in the evening, perhaps, 
out at a dance. Is this the way to elevate 
their order? Are these the future wives and 
mothers of our working classes? If it be so, 
what on earth is to become of our country ? 

But happily there is another side of the 
picture. ‘There is evidence of the existence 
of a large amount of sound feeling and lofty 
aspiration among the working classes. Take, 
for example, the Good Templar movement 
that has spread so widely. We do not in- 
quire into the rules or methods by which the 
Good Templars seek to attain their object ; 
it is enough for our purpose to mark the 
object which they seek to attain. Good Tem- 
plarism, then, as we take it, is an effort on 
the part of the working classes to steer clear, 
and help one another to steer clear, of that 
gulf to which we have adverted—the cess- 
pool of mere animal gratification, sensual 
indulgence, degrading pleasures. The im- 
minent danger of the class has been forced 
on the notice of its more observant members, 
and they have felt it to be of the last neces- 
sity to do something to avert it. The 
Good Templar movement may or may not 
be adapted permanently to effect its purpose ; 
but it is at least an interesting proof of the 
earnest desire of a large number of the work- 
ing classes to get the ship steered into a 
safer channel than that to which she has been 
drifting. And it is interesting to see the 
heartiness with which the friends of the 
movement throw themselves into it. It shows 
that there is a large measure of brotherly | 
feeling among the working classes, when so 
many of them are consecrating their leisure 
to such earnest and disinterested labour on 
behalf of their fellows. 

The large number of teetotallers who be- 
long to the working classes, and the still 
greater number of supporters of the Permissive 
Bill, are additional facts bearing in the same 
direction. Further, as showing that all do not 
bow down to the idol of gross animal indul- 
gence, we may advert to the large amount 
of deposits in the savings-banks, and to the 
remarkable success of building and invest- 
ment societies, resulting in the erection of 
workmen’s houses by the hundred thousand. 
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| In Scotland we can advert to a stiil more 
| significant fact. The working classes supply 
| many thousands of our godly church-goers, 
| and there are elders and deacons from their 
ranks not a few. And though in our mining, 
and in some of our urban districts, where 
the population is largely Irish, there is much 
indifference among working people to edu- 
| cation, it is otherwise with the great mass of 
what may be called the people of Scotland. 
If in some quarters London Journals and 
Police Chronicles are eagerly devoured, there 
is many a student, on the other hand, of such 
works as Cassell’s “ Popular Educator,” and 
many a reader of some of our best periodicals. 
We cannot speak of England as of Scotland 
from personal observation, but for the more 
northern kingdom we think that there is 
ground to say that among working classes 
there is a sufficient leaven of intelligence, 
self-control, and godliness to warrant the 
expectation that, in process of time, through 
God’s blessing, the happy future of which 
we have spoken will be realised to a con- 
siderable degree. 

We are very far from thinking that the 
working classes are the only portion of the 
community that lie open to the temptations of 
misused means and misused leisure. Would 
only that we could speak of the upper and 
middle classes as models in these particulars ! 
Would that there were no occasion to reproach 
any of the privileged classes with those very 
vices to which the workman is prone—sen- 
suality, gambling, betting, and other unre- 
strained gratifications of the lower part of our 
nature! Alas! that in spite of their oppor- 
tunities of self-improvement, so many even of 
the upper class should devote their youth to 
the lowest and most destructive forms of 
gratification, without even the excuse of a 
| long spell of exhausting labour, and in spite 
of the responsibility entailed on them by their 
| high position. As for the middle class, there 
is much in their position too, especially in 
connection with the wonderfully rapid in- 
crease of wealth among them, to create the 
| deepest anxiety. It is a serious thing for the 
country that so many young men, the sons 
of those who have acquired great wealth 
'| during the last thirty years, will begin life 
| without the necessity of working for their 
| bread, with little or no stimulus to exertion, 
| with every luxury and pleasure at their elbow, 





‘| and flatterers skilled in the cultivation of 


| 





| and exposed to the whole host of caterers | 


wild oats, who waylay them in the hope of || 
making something out of their weaknesses. 
In selecting the future of the working classes 
as our subject, we have not been influenced |} 
by the notion that they alone are exposed to 
danger, or that they alone need to be urged 
to strive to fulfil their destiny. What im- 
presses us is, that there is something so 
remarkable in the present opportunity of the 
working classes, and at the same time that 
there is so great need for their being urged to 
avail themselves of that opportunity. Some 
may resent our attempt as an uncalled-for 
interference—a ridiculous endeavour to lec- 
ture an independent order of men into ways 
of life which they are perfectly able to follow 
of themselves if they chose. We can afford 
to bear this cuff, because we know so well 
that we shall have the countenance and 
benediction of many a working man to 
whom nothing is more refreshing than to 
hear a hearty voice from another quarter 
beseeching the millions of his labouring 
brethren to strive to realise for themselves a 
glorious future. Many a working man sees 
all that we have now said, and feels it deeply ; 
and nothing grieves him more than the dif- 
ficulty of getting his fellows to see it, and to 
band themselves together in an effort to 
make the future of their order as bright as it 
might be. We do not dream of a premature 
Paradise, and we will not waste our labour 
in sketching an ideal Utopia. We take our 
stand upon a foundation of realised fact. We 
see a practicable way by which the labour- 
ing masses,*if they choose, may, with God’s 
blessing, attain to a mode of life brightened 
by many advantages and enjoyments hitherto 
seen only from afar. We see a way by which 
they may do more than they have ever done 
for blessing mankind, and turning to account 
glorious capabilities of heart and soul hitherto 
left dormant or allowed to run to waste. Of 
some of the details of that life, and of the 
forces by which it is to be realised, we shall 
try to speak in succeeding papers. We do 
not hesitate to announce broadly, that we go 
on the old principle that the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom. We have nothing 
to say to the wanderer till he return to his 
Father’s house; if he do return in a filial 
spirit, he will find it true that godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having the promise 


| of the life that now is, as well as of that 


which is to come. 


W. G. BLAIKIE, 
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IN THE WILDERNESS. 


| Bye JESUS, I am sad and lone, 


| Lord, my life has struck its tent, 


Scarce have strength to make my moan ; | Its days ’mid Elim’s palms are spent ; 


Like a sick babe, here I lie, 

Only love can hear my cry, 

Only love have might to bear, 

The wayward purpose of my prayer 
For strength, for life, for rest above : 
But then I know that Thou art Love; 
I know not what I want or would, 
But this I know—that Thou art good. 





O Lord, I fear, but still I come! 

The way is hard,—the end is home. 

I do not pray Thee make it fair, 

I only pray Thee, bring me there ; 

Thy staves must break, then let them be 
Thy rods to chide me nearer Thee! 





| The desert stretches parched and bare, 

| Dead bones of pilgrims whiten there ; 

The very sun seems not the same, 

Its golden glow has waxed to flame : 

But yet upon the burning sand, 

I read the writing of Thy hand. 

“Fear not to come. This path I trod,— 
The soul is safe which follows God,” 








| My limbs must fail, my sandals slack, 


I care not, so I go not back ! 

Heed not whate’er I cry in pain, 

But help me on to walk again ; 

Only when all the road is o’er 

Come out, and meet me at Thy door! 


ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 
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THE EDITORS’ 


I—NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
TO OUR READERS. 

TH readers of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE have pro- 

bably observed, from statements in the public 
journals, that Dr. Guthrie has recently had a severe 
attack of illness. Though his recovery has been ad- 
vancing as favourably as could have been expected, he 
has been interdicted by medical authority from under- 
taking work that would involve any strain, whether of 
mind or body. This will not interfere with the arrange- 
ments for carrying on the Magazine in all its depart- 
ments, as announced in the programme for the year ; 
nor will it prevent Dr. Guthrie from writing papers 
of which the materials are already in his hands; but 
it will render it necessary for him to suspend for a 
time the papers which he was to have contributed 
under the title, “‘ Among the Stricken ”—a class to 
which it may be said that for the present he himself 
belongs. Dr. Guthrie has had so much experience 
of the kindness of the readers of the Magazine, that 
he does not doubt that he will have their sympathy 
and forbearance on the present occasion. Should 
strength be given him to renew the series, he need 
not say that he will esteem it more than ever a privi- 
lege to help to make known some of those noble in- 
stitutions, the blessed offspring of Christian love, by 
which it is sought to alleviate the sufferings of the 
stricken, and minister to the wants both of body and 
soul. One would have little claim to be a follower of 
the great Master, if the personal experience of suffer- 
ing did not make one more able to sympathize with 
the stricken, and more willing to succour them. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Even strangers cannot think of the present 
troubles of the Church of England without deep 
concern. Those who are most remote from it, as 
regards personal connection, and who are therefore 
least influenced by the personal feelings which a great 
controversy raises, cannot but be deeply moved when 
they think of the momentous results, for time and for 
evermore, that hang upon present proceedings. The 
crisis is too solemn to admit of any feelings inconsis- 
tent with those of deep and prayerful solicitude. We 
are overwhelmed by the number and magnitude of the 
interests that crowd on us when we try to estimate 
the bearings of present movements and struggles. 
Not only the welfare of the millions of England, 
high and low, rich and poor, but the interests of 
colonies and dependencies unprecedented in number 
and in magnitude, and crowned by the great peninsula 
in the East, are linked by very vital cords and cur- 
rents to the Church of England. So mighty a stir- 
ring of a people’s heart as is now going on in 
connection with ecclesiastical matters, embracing 
Nonconformists as well as Churchmen, is rare in the 
history of any great people. It is such a movement 
as takes place only once perhaps in centuries. The 
full effect of it cannot be apprehended till after it has 

II. nus. 
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settled down. 
or leanings, the one prevailing desire in every true 
heart must be, that God would give strength and 
power to his servants, show them their duty, and 
enable them to do it. Every succeeding event— 
every succeeding complication tends to deepen our 
fervour as we pray— 

Thou framer of the light and dark, 

Steer through the tempest Thine own ark 

Amid the howling wintry sea ; , 

We are in port it we have Thee. 


SECESSION OF MR. MOLYNEUX. 


All unite in bearing testimony to the high character 
and great usefulness of the Rev. Capel Molyneux, of 
the Lock Chapel, who in a pamphlet just published, 
has signified his determination to leave the Church of 
England, after an incumbency, we believe, of forty 
years. Those who deplore the step most, are not 
less ready than those who welcome it, to speak of 
Mr. Molyneux as an honour to any Church. It is 
the Bennett judgment that has induced him to take 
this step. We purposely avoid giving any opinion 
one way or other, but we may briefly state the leading 
grounds both of Mr. Molyneux and of those who 
differ from him. He holds that “there is no longer 
any security for attendants at our Church for knowing 
beforehand whether the teaching to which they shall 
submit themselves shall be of a directly infidel, 
Romanising, or evangelical character.” Moreover, 
he holds that being an Established Church, “she is 
what the law makes and declares her to be. The 
law can unmake her, alter her, or destroy her at any 
time.’’ He proceeds to pass under review the three 
possibilities that might enable one to escape from the 
position of countenancing the error which the Bennett 
judgment allows—namely, reformation, disestablish- 
ment, and secession. The first, including a revision 
of the Prayer-Book, he deems impossible. The 
second ‘‘looms in the distance, the cloud gathers, 
the day of disruption hastens upon us,” but it affords 
no present relief. The third remains, and bitter 
though the necessity be, it is the only way of relief to 
him. ‘I presume not to decide the question for any 
other man living; nor to judge any other man living 
for the answer, be it what it may, that he may feel 
right to give; but I do presume to answer the ques- 
tion for myself, and that with perfect confidence, and 
the answer is, Secession is My duty. And that duty 
I am, God helping me, fully prepared to discharge ; 
yes, real, radical reformation, carrying with it the 
revision of the Prayer-Book, being impracticable, Z 
will secede !” 

The Record deems the step taken by Mr. Molyneux 
a great mistake, and one that might be fatal ‘* were 


the example to be followed to ‘any great extent, of | 


which,” it rejoices to add, “there is no probability 

whatever.” The Record especially controverts his 

assumption that being an Established Church, the 

Church of England is what the law makes her, main- 
Io 


Whatever be one’s personal feelings | 
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taining that she exists by the will of God, and has 
independent rights and rules of acting given to her 
by the Lord, of which no State can deprive her. The 
State does not make her laws, but only interprets 
them. She is not the slave but the ally of the State, 
and maintains her independence and her power of 
action, subject to the risk of losing her temporalities. 
The Record further stamps Mr. Molyneux’s course as 
pusillanimous. As a member of the Council of the 
Church Association, he should have been prepared 
for a long battle, and it is “‘ anything but a brave or 
magnanimous course to desert the post of duty at the 
first repulse, and to fling down the weapons at the 
very time when there is need to grasp them more 
firmly, and wield them more resolutely than ever.” 

To this Mr. Molyneux replies, that it was not as a 
Church of Christ in the general that he maintained 
the Church of England to be under the power of the 
State, but as an Established or National Church, and 
that it was needless to assert that she had powers 
superior to the control of the State, if she could not 
use them. Could she proceed against Mr. Bennett ? 
Could she refuse to be bound by the decision of the 
State? As to the charge of pusillanimity, founded 
on the fact that he had been one of those who were 
engaged in the prosecution of Mr. Bennett, he had 
engaged in that prosecution because he believed it to 
involve the interests of the truth and the honour of 
the Church; but now Mr. Bennett was acquitted, the 
object of the prosecution was lost, the evils that he 
wished to avert had come, and it was because he was 
unable in conscience to acquiesce in the decision that 
he felt it right to secede. He was not bound to ad- 
here to the Established Church at all hazards and in 
all circumstances, and whether the step he has taken 
be or be not cowardly in the eyes of his brethren, it 
is enough for him that he deems it duty to his Master. 

In reply it is alleged that Mr. Molyneux has taken 
this step either too late or toosoon. There is nothing 
different in principle between this judgment and that 
by which the authors of ‘* Essays and Reviews ”’ were 
acquitted. Neither is there anything different from 
the state of things under which Dr. Colenso escaped 
being prosecuted, he having taken care not to contra- 
dict formally the Articles of the Church. If, there- 
fore, Mr. Molyneux was justified in retaining his 
office for the last ten years, he ought not to secede 
now. 


DEAN LAW’S VIEW OF THE CRISIS. 


The Venerable Dean of Gloucester has addressed a 
letter to Captain Palmer on the present perils of the 
Church of England, and how to meet them. The 
state of things, in his view, is extremely painful. That 
when every nation in Europe is throwing off the yoke 
of Rome, England should be yielding herself up more 
and more to Romish views and practices, is utterly 
distressing and humilimting. The recent judgment he 
looks on as shaking the hope which hitherto had not 
been moved. In previous decisions rules had been 
laid down fitted to check the Romanising clergy. 
But in the most rebellious spirit they had set these 





rules at defiance. And now comes a decision in their 
favour! And yet a very strange decision. The true 
doctrine of the Church is made very clear, but the 
culprit escapes! And he escapes just because his 
offence is so great! Just because zf he is guilty the 
punishment is so heavy, every effort must be made to 
find a door for him to escape by. Minor culprits may 
tremble, but the most daring may rejoice in the safety 
of their position ! 

Dean Law had hoped for deliverance through the 
Bishops, and especially through the Primate, whose 
power was so great that he had been styled, not ex- 
travagantly, “‘ Papa alterius orbis.’”” That hope had 
been disappointed. Ought they, then, to resort to 
secession? Anything but that. ‘Secession savours 
of peevish petulance, of mortified self-will, of wounded 
self-importance, of imbecility and cowardice. It is 
not the brave front of Christian faith and Christian 
valour.” And there was no call for it, the Church 
had changed none of its articles or doctrines. ‘Far 
from us be the timidity which forsakes a cause be- 
trayed by some false friends.”” The remedy is in the 
pulpit. 

“The grand doctrine of justification by faith only 
should be uplifted as a beacon on a thousand hills. 
Hearers should be distinctly taught our grand verities 
—the Father’s eternal love—the terms of the unfailing 
Covenant—the Son’s perfect and finished work—the 
Spirit’s indwelling—the beauty and simplicity and 
purport of our sacraments—the evidence of faith—the 
might of prayer—the delight of praise—the labour of 
love—the patience of hope—the loveliness of purity— 
the high walk of uprightness—the solemnity of wor- 
ship—the happiness of godly life.” 


We abstain from indicating any opinion on Dean 
Law’s view of what is adequate to meet the crisis ; 
but we can hardly abstain from signifying regret that 
he and others should so vehemently judge the spirit 
and motives of those who take a different view. In 
this. judgment, we feel that they will not have the 
support of the church catholic. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S VIEW. 


In his primary charge to the clergy of Canterbury, 
the Archbishop naturally dwells on the present con- 
fusions in the Church. His view is that the founders 
of the Church did well in making the formularies com- 
prehensive enough to include a variety of ministers. 


*¢ We,” said he, ‘‘ who live in this generation, and 
look back upon the time of comparative darkness in 
which our fathers lived, rejoice to think that the 
Church of which we are members was wide enough 
for Charles Simeon and William Wilberforce, and- 
those who in their day, in spite of much opposition, 
held forth the great Evangelical truths which had for 
a time been overlooked, never thought of leaving the 
Church of England, but found within its formularies 
full scope for the preaching of that Gospel in its 
purity which their hearts loved. We, also, looking 
still further back, I think, have no reason to regret 
that the Church of England was able to lead the van, 
in its struggle against Deism and various forms of 
infidelity under such as Paley; and if we look back 
to the time of Archbishop Tillotson, we don’t, I think, 
regret that the Church of England found in its formu- 
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laries sufficient room for men of that turn of mind ; 
and when we look back further, I suppose there is 
not one of us who would wish that George Herbert 
should have been cast out of the Church of England.” 


Summing up his views as to the comprehension 
proper to the Church, he said :— 


“« As far as possible, it seems to me that the ideal | 


of our Church is this—that men who agree in the 
grand essence of Christianity, who reverence the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who look to the purifying blood as 
the atonement of their sins, who confess themselves 
without hope of salvation without his death or pas- 
sion, who point to the written Word of God as the 
test by which all the doctrines are to be observed— 
such men should, as far as possible, be united in one 
community, and I trust that as men become earnest in 
the great duties of their calling, they will more and 
more realise such truths.” 


In regard to the dependence of the Church on the 
State, he wished his clergy to consider that even Non- 
conformist churches were in certain respects dependent 
on the State. Nonconformist churches had property, 
and when the question arose whether they were carry- 
ing out the doctrines for which they had acquired the 
property, the decision of the question lay with the 
civil courts. Dr. Tait, who seems to regard ‘‘ what 
is called” the Free Church of Scotland as a beacon 
to Christendom, and who, in the debate on the Irish 
Church, found even in her Sustentation Fund material 
for a solemn warning to the House of Lords, directed 
the attention of his clergy to a question now pending 
in that body. What was apparently the majority, 
who were now negotiating for union with other 
churches, were accused by the minority of depart- 
ing from the original principles of the Church, and 
the minority were resolved to appeal to the civil 
courts to determine to which side the property be- 
longed. Thus even the body which had made the 
greatest sacrifice to secure independence was unable 
to avoid the control of the State. 

[In reference to a paragraph in our last number, 
under the head of *‘ the Athanasian Creed,” in which 
a parallel was pointed out between the Anti-union 
party in Scotland and Dr. Pusey, in their relation to 
their respective Churches, we wish to say for the sake 
of a correspondent who has misapprehended our 
meaning, that the parallel was limited to the points 
specified in the paragraph, and not meant to embrace 
the grounds on which the parties have taken up re- 
spectively the attitude they maintain. } 


MR. ORBY SHIPLEY’S VIEW. 


Mr. Orby Shipley is well known as an able and 
learned defender of High Church views, and as the 
editor of the volumes of Essays entitled, ‘‘ The 
Church and the World.”? In the Contemporary 
Review for September he has published an elaborate 
paper, entitled “‘ Church and State in Discord.” He 
reviews historically the relations that have prevailed 
between Church and State in England, and comes to 
the conclusion that the recent treatment of the Church 
is at direct variance with the theory of, their alliance, 
and that the Church has been subjected to such 


opposite kinds of treatment that her position has been 
most grievously weakened. After discussing the pos- 
sibility of remedy, he gives frankly his own conclu- 
sion :—‘‘ That only one complete remedy exists for 
this anomaly of Church and State in discord; and 
that remedy is to be found in harmony restored 
by the severance of their union.” Unless a speedy 
remedy be found for actual wrongs, ‘ Disestablish- 
ment, combined with that which is even more strongly 
dreaded—Disendowment—will ensue more speedily 
than many expect, and under less favourable terms 
than it may be possible now to secure.” In the 
matter of self-government three things were essential 
—legislative, executive and judicial. ‘Suffer her to 
decide her own spiritual causes; enable her to elect 
her own chief officers ; force her to initiate her own 
reformation, and she will be placed in a position to 
re-assert her lost, but inherent and divine power.” 
If these three things were conceded to the Church, he 
would concede not a little to the State. Convocation 





need not be permitted to enforce its laws without the 
sanction of the State ; the Crown might name bishops 
out of two or three priests elected by the diocese ; 
and the spiritual courts might be constituted in the 
name of the supreme head of the Empire. ‘“ All 
this might remain; and yet spiritual things would be 
decided by spiritual persons; the episcopate would 
be recruited after an ecclesiastic manner; convocation 


| reformed would become a living, active, energizing, 


and respected influence in both Church and State ; 
whilst some effort would have been made to diminish 
the existing want of harmony between the temporal 
and the spiritual powers.” 


THE NEW LICENSING LAW. 


We observe, with much pleasure, that the general 
testimony, based on the results, appears to be gene- 
rally in favour of the new regulations. A diminu- 
tion of drunkenness and disorder appears to have 
resulted wherever these regulations have been care- 
fully applied. If we may judge from the opinions of 
leading men in Bristol, the effect there has been 
markedly beneficial. At a public meeting, one 
gentleman declared that he had taken pains to ascer- 
tain how the new Act had worked in Bristol, and the 
testimony of the police and other persons was, that 
since the houses had closed at eleven o’clock the 
streets were much quieter. The medical officer of 
the Local Board of Health had expressed his belief 
that the indirect effect of the Act would be to lessen 
debauchery and licentiousness, and to prolong the 
lives of the public. In Liverpool we read that several 
of the large manufactories have been visited, and the 
vote of the persons employed has been obtained as to 
whether the public-houses should be allowed to remain 
open beyond the prescribed time. The opinion has 
been generally against such permission being granted. 
The same canvass has taken place in Birmingham, 
and in one manufactory, Messrs. Hind & Son, lamp- 
makers, out of one hundred workpeople, ninety-six 
were against any extension of hours to the publican. 





We have little doubt that as experience is gathered 
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we particularly rejoice to think that the testimony of 
| industrious working men has been raised in favour of 
|restriction. There is a general impression in the 
| minds of many that working men have no desire but 
to drink away the ampler means and ampler leisure 
| they now enjoy. We have observed that at public 
| meetings, when any allusion is made to this impres- 
| sion, it is warmly and most indignantly repudiated by 
| working men. We take the following from an ac- 
| count of a Birmingham meeting held the other day :— 


H 
| 

Sec , a 

| it will be more and more in the same direction; and 
| 


«Tt had been widely stated, and extensively believed 
by those who did not know or understand the working 
| classes, that any shortening of the hours of labour, or 
| any increase of wages, meant only increased facility 
for extravagant habits and drinking customs.— 
| (« Shame.”) This was simply shameful; it was 
monstrous.—(Cheers.) There was drunkenness in 
every class of the community, probably not: dispro- 
portionately so amongst the working classes ; but he 
asked them, as reasonable men, was the drunkard to 
be the standard measure of labour, or the sober, 
steady, and industrious man ?—(Hear, hear.) Was 
the standard to be on the lower or the higher 
scale, and because an inveterate drunkard would, in 
all probability, spend foolishly any extra money which 
might accrue to him in consequence of an advance of 
wages, was the honest and industrious man to be 
deprived of the advance he could justly claim, and 
which would enable him to make his home more 
liappy, and to give the education to his children 
which it was necessary they should have ?—(Cheers.) 
They must get rid of all the nonsense which was 
talked about making the drunkard the standard of 
wages; and they must remember that whilst some 
men spent their money foolishly, there were hundreds 
and thousands of others who spent it wisely.— 
(Hear.)” 


There can be little doubt that this is true of cer- 
tain industries and bodies of workmen, but there are 
others to which it is unhappily not applicable. A 
more general testimony in favour of the shortening of 
the hours of public houses would serve to remove 
from the sober members of the class the imputation 
which they feel so keenly. 


Il.—OUR LETTER DRAWER. 
CRIPPLES’ HOMES. 


In Dr. Guthrie’s article on Cripples’ Homes it is 
stated that those in London are the only institutions 
of the kind. We have received a letter from an 
excellent and most devoted lady in Edinburgh, stating 
that a small home for cripple children has existed in 
Edinburgh since May, 1870, and that the Home is 
now situated in No. 9, Salisbury Place, and visitors 
are welcome on) Wednesdays and Fridays after two 
o’clock. 

Through personal inquiries we are able to bear 
testimony to the admirable character of this Home. 
It has been carried on so quietly and unobtrusively as 
not to attract the notice which it deserves, but it has 
been, and continues to be, a source of great blessing 
to the children who have enjoyed its benefits. 

But surely in a city like Edinburgh, with all its 
‘“‘ Hospitals ”’ and their munificent endowments, more 








attention ought to be given to this most important 
class of ‘the stricken ’’? 


RURAL CHURCHES FOR CITY POOR. 


A correspondent from an English rectory draws 
our attention to the difficulty of establishing church- 
going habits among the inhabitants of dark and dingy 
rooms, when they are asked to attend churches 
scarcely less gloomy and oppressive. He proposes a 
remedy. Leta rural church be built for such in some 
green bright spot, the very sight of which will be a 
joy for ever, and let a train be run to and fro, to con- 
vey the inhabitants thither and bring them home. 
Our friend seems to think that church-going would 
become so attractive that the habits of neglect which 
prevail at present would be overcome. Many persons 
of choice attend church at a little distance from their 
dwellings, and enjoy above all things a church in a 
sweet rural situation. Would not the poor like it 
as well as the rich ? 

This is one of several proposals for benefiting the 
religious condition of the people brought under our 
notice by the same friend. Several of his ideas seem 
to us of value, and well worth pondering; but this 
particular proposal of rural churches, attractive though 
it be when it first comes into the mind, is one that 
could not be carried into effect. 

There is first the question of the train—not only 
the principle of the thing, but the expense. The ques- 
tion of principle is supremely important. However 
cheap, it must cost a few pence, and that would be a 
serious obstacle. Then there is the effort to rouse one’s 
self for the journey. For to people oppressed with much 
labour, this effort would be considerable. Further, 
there is the loss of the benefit arising from God’s 
house being in the midst of them. God’s dwelling 
among them is, or is capable of becoming, a great 
moral power. And still further, there is the méntal 
dissipation of a journey, especially to such a class— 
the mind is shaken, and is not in a frame to join in 
worship demanding the consecration of all its facul- 
ties. The whole arrangement is too complicated and 
artificial, even if it were in principle sound. 

But why should not a church in such localities be 
made bright and cheerful? And why might not a 
reading-room be connected with it, supplied with 
suitable reading for the Lord’s-day ? And children’s 
services, bright and attractive, might be held too. 
There is no people that have done more to make 
mission services attractive, especially to the young, 
than the people of the United States. Let a stranger 
goto Philadelphia, and enter the spacious building 
used as a Sunday-school in the Bethany mission, with 
its fountain, its coloured windows, its pictures, its 
banners, and its organ, and the last thing that he will 
think of is dinginess and repulsiveness. Probably we 
should not go so far as our brethren on the other side ; 


_but we might at least take a leaf from their book. 


OPENING OF MUSEUMS ON SUNDAY. 
The agitation on this subject (adverted to under 
this head in our last number) has received a con- 
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siderable impulse from a letter published in the Lon- 
don newspapers, by the Rev. S. C. H. Hansard, 
Rector of St. Matthew’s, Bethnal Green. He is in 
favour of the Sunday opening of the museum lately 
established in that quarter by the liberality of Sir 
Richard Wallace. His argument is :— 


“It is always a matter of wonder to me that my 
poor neighbours (many of whom are my friends, 
though they never come to church) are as good, and 
orderly, and kind, and well-behaved as they are. 
But that is just the very reason why, if the way which 
I have adopted for elevating and improving their 
moral and social life does not commend itself to them, 
I should adopt another, not indeed by any means the 
highest and best, not indeed one which leads them to 
“eternal life,” but one which, at any rate, will elevate 
this present life of theirs, which will lift them out of 
themselves, and make them, for an hour or two at 
least in the week, to learn to wonder at and admire 
what is truly beautiful and above them, or at least 
will keep them from temptation, and perhaps from 
sin. Truly it is a dog-in-manger spirit which makes 
good Christians say—‘ Because you won’t come to 
our churches and chapels on Sunday, you shall have 


nothing more improving to do on that Christian holi- | 


day than to lounge about the dirty streets smoking 
bad tobacco, and ‘ chaffing ” the young women, and 
gambling with pence, and making the back streets of 
London a nuisance to every decent man or woman 
who passes by.’” 


For this reason he would open the Museum, and 


give them the benefit of anything of the kind that is | 


fitted to raise them in any sense, or to any degree. 
Our attention has been drawn to a sensible article 
in a provincial paper which gives the other and, as 
we think, better side of the question. The Yorkshire 
Post points out that while the people of the district 
would probably care nothing for the museum, a great 
number of the working classes would be deprived of 
their Sunday’s rest—attendants, cab-drivers, stable- 
men, and the like. Then other exhibitions would 
have to be opened, and the Crystal Palace, and the 
Polytechnic, and on you would go down to the 
theatres and music saloons. As to the working 
classes, between the Saturday half-holiday, the nine 
hours a day, and the festival of St. Monday, their 
opportunities for inspecting the public museums are 
not so very few. Moreover, if the Sunday once lose 
its sacred character, it ceases to be the day of rest— 
‘‘ The drift, the inevitable tendency, of all such pro- 
posals as that which we are combating is to convert 
the Sunday into a holiday, and all experience shows 
us that when this transformation is effected the Sun- 
day holiday ceases to be a day of rest. We sce this 


result plainly exhibited in the large towns of the Con- | 


tinent. There the Sunday is a high holiday for the 
majority of the poor and the working classes, but to 
a very considerable minority it is, the hardest working 
day in the whole week, This proposal is utterly 
inimical to the truest interests of the working classes 
themselves. They, more than any other section of 
the community, are vitally concerned in the retention 
of the first day of the week as a day of rest. We all 
of us need it, but they most of all. To denude it of 
its religious character, and make it a secular holiday, 
> to ensure its being converted into a regular working 
ay. 


We should like, if any of our correspondents could 


tell us, whether there is any known case of museums 
or picture- galleries being useful in the first instance to 
raise a sunken population ? Our own conviction is, 
that Christianity must first gender some taste for 
these things, and that they do not in themselves affect 
a debased people. Our Lord, we apprehend, indi- 
cated a principle applicable to both rich and poor. 
*« If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though ”—they have a museum and 
a picture-gallery open every Sunday afternoon at their 
door. 


IIIL.—GLANCES AT WHAT IS DOING 
ABROAD. 


THE OLD CATHOLIC CONFERENCE. 


The annual gathering of representatives of the 
Old Catholic movement has been held at Cologne. 
Upwards of five hundred representatives attended. 
There were two public meetings, where the number 
present was some four thousand, and where the 
popular enthusiasm was very great. Representatives 
from the English and American episcopal churches 
were there in the persons of the Bishops of Norwich, 
| Ely, and Baltimore. Dean Stanley had expressed his 
sympathy in a letter. The whole proceedings were 
conducted with great heartiness and spirit. 
| It appears that the new body is in a certain diffi- 

culty, out of which, however, the lapse of a little time 

will in all probability bring it. On the one hand, 
| there is a disposition to adhere to all that is charac- 
| teristic a@f the Roman Catholic Church, excepting 
| only the Papal infallibility. It is desired to maintain 
| the attitude of a Church which retains all that is old, 
| and repudiates only this monstrous innovation. But 
| though there may be a disposition technically to this 
| view, the actual spirit of the movement is wider by 
| far. There is a strong desire to get many reforms 
accomplished, for which the Church has been sighing 
for five hundred years. This is evidently the domi- 
nating spirit of the movement. At the same time, 
the leaders feel that the time has not come for dealing 
with the reforms proposed. 

We have said once and again that if the movement 
rests merely on the basis of the opposition to the 
claim of infallibility, its support is far too slender, 
and its power of attracting the sympathies of the 
people far too feeble for popular success. But if it 
takes a wider basis, and sets itself not only to over- 
throw detailed corruptions, but to bring the people 
| into personal contact with the living Saviour and the 
| Written Word, then by God’s help, a very different 
career may lie before it. 

We have been interested in the speeches of Pro- 
fessor Friedrich, who seems to be the most popular 
and the heartiest of the leaders of the movement. 
Here is what he says of the basis to which they have 
gone back :— 











‘«We have turned back to the foundation, which 
alone is the true basis of the Church, which alone 
is our safety : we have turned back to our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, in whom alone is our safety, 
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who only is our Teacher and Master. I, for my part 
—and I believe I may venture to say that I have 
devoted my life to serious theological studies—I, for 
my part, know not where the gracious Saviour has 
said that the saints must be dragged in, in order to 
win heaven.” 


One of the most interesting subjects with which the 
Alt-Catholics have to deal is the union of different 
communions. But what is to be the basis of union ? 
One voice was heard, that of a Protestant professor 
from Heidelberg, proclaiming that a doctrinal basis 
was impossible :—that between Protestants and Ca- 
tholics union on such a ground could not take place. 
They could only unite on grounds of morality and 
life, and this was the more possible among Germans, 
because a community of thought existed among all 
scholars of both confessions. The remark, however, 
was received with ‘‘ sensation.” Professor Reinkens 
noted four things which were the chief hindrances to 
reunion—unbelief, misbelief, indifferentism, and poli- 
tics. ‘‘These four things we cannot use: unbelief, 
it has no hope, and so no Church is possible. Mis- 


Indifferentism, it has nostrength, only the enervating 
of man, and, without strength, no Church. Politics, 
for where religion is used as a political medium, 
there neither truth nor unity can be cherished.” 

Not much progress was made towards practical 
action, but a commission was appointed to inquire 
more into the matter; ascertain difficulties and en- 
deavour to remove them ; and by essays and popular 
writings spread a knowledge of each other’s views, 
and awaken a wider interest in the subject generally. 


BISMARCK AND CHURCH MATTERS. 


Some difference of opinion has been expressed as 
to the expediency of the address of congratulation 
lately presented to Prince Bismarck by the’Hon. Arthur 
Kinnaird. In particular, Ewald, the celebrated theo- 
logian, has complained that Bismarck is opposing 
the true interests of liberty, civil and religious, and 
does not deserve the praise of Englishmen. How- 
ever this may be, the German Government not only 
show no sign of changing their course, but have gone 
on to take in some things more decided action. A 
step has been taken in the controversy with the Bishop 
of Ermeland which must bring matters to a crisis. 
Our readers will remember that Bishop Krementz 
excommunicated two of the leading Alt-Catholics, 
Drs. Wollmann and Michelis, and refused even to 
remit so much of the sentence as had a reference to 
civil rights. To this he adhered after remonstrance 
from the Government. It was reported that the 
Emperor was opposed to more severe measures being 
taken; but if such was his feeling, it is no longer 
allowed to prevail, for it has been intimated to the 
bishop by Dr. Falk, on the part of the Government, 
that if he does not abandon the position which he 
has taken up, payment of the emoluments derived 
by him from the State, amounting to upwards of 
£1,100, will be stopped. 

The future steps in this quarrel will be watched 





with the utmost interest, for the forces represented on 
either side are as powerful as any that are ever con- 
fronted in human strifes. 


FRANCE—ITS APATHY AND ITS SUPERSTITION. 


A correspondent of the Zmes has called attention, 
in a very marked way, to the absence’ of every- 
thing like religious fervour, and even intelligence, 
among the thinking people of France. Hardly any 
interest was taken there in the Alt-Catholic Con- 
ference at Cologne, and not a single representative, 
so far as he was aware, attended it. This is not be- 
cause the people are too good Catholics, but because, 
for the most part, they are only nominally Catholics. 


“Such men as Pére Hyacinthe or the Abbé Mi- 
chaud have no backing among independent and 
earnest religious thinkers, simply because there are 
none. Good Catholics are bound by their con- 
sciences to believe, and not to think; bad ones are 
not worth having; and the ‘ Free-thinkers’ are old- 
fashioned scoffers at everything serious, and have no 
original or religious ideas at all. The consequence is 


belief, it has no light, and, where no light, no Church. | that there is no encouragement for priests to risk 


everything on a point of conscience, and France 
seems destined to hang as a dead weight upon the 
intellectual, moral, and religious progress of the age. 

“It was curious to read the comments of the 
French press, for instance, on Pére Hyacinthe’s mar- 
riage ; he was scoffed at by the infidels because he 
believed in a God, denounced, in what may without 
exaggeration be termed ‘ Billingsgate,’ by the pious 
because he believed in a wife, while the masses, who 
were neither one thing nor the other, seemed aghast 
at a phenomenon they could not comprehend. The 
anomaly that appeared to puzzle these indifferentists, 
who probably never attend mass themselves, was, 
how a priest could administer the sacrament with his 
wife in the church. As a general rule the comments 
of the masses were about a match for this objection 
in intelligence, and proved what the effect of a habit 


of mind may be which is the result of training and - 


prejudice and not of thought.” 


If such, however, be the condition of France, there 
are sections of her people quite capable of being 
roused into spasmodic religious fervour. Fashionable 
pilgrimages are becoming the order of the day. 
Lourdes is the place to which the pilgrims flocked, in 
order to celebrate the Immaculate Conception. On 
one day the number of pilgrims amounted to about 
thirteen hundred. Of these about half seemed to be 
priests, who carried pockets of tracts, pamphlets, and 
hymns in praise of Notre Dame de Lourdes, which 
were intended for distribution on the way. The 
remainder were for the most part old women of 
the middle or poorer class, who carried their own 
provisions apparently, and were laden with bundles 
and handbaskets, after the manner of old women 
generally. The men were in a small minority, and 
nearly all of them old. 

On the Sunday forty thousand pilgrims assembled 
and were present at a mass celebrated in the open air 
by the Bishop of Carcassonne. After the ceremony 


a politico-religious speech was made by the Bishop of 


Tarbes. The pilgrims received it with cries of ‘* Vive 


la France!” ‘Vive le Pape!” At two o’clock 
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there was a procession bearing two hundred banners, | 
representing all countries, which were deposited at 
the church. Among them was that of Alsace- 
Lorraine. All the banners were covered with crape, 
as asign of mourning. Their value is estimated at 
200,000 francs. Nineteen deputies took part in the 
procession. The bishops present were those of Auch, 
Carcassonne, Mende, Lucon, Aire, Tarbes, and the 
Indies, 

The explanation of this singular pilgrimage is as 
follows :— 


“ According to the legend, on the 11th of February, 
1858, the Blessed Lady stood suddenly at the entrance 
of the grotto, on the bank of the Gave, opposite to 
Lourdes, before a peasant-girl named Bernadette 
Souberons, and subsequently repeated her visit on 
eighteen distinct occasions. Bernadette told her 
neighbours of the signal favours vouchsafed to her, 
and the matter was referred to the Bishop of Tarbes, 
who, after appointing a commission to inquire into 
the portent, made himself answerable for the authen- 
ticity of the girl’s statements by a solemn declaration, 
which also received the confirmation of the Holy See. 
Influential gentlemen and ladies of high rank through- 
out France, unwilling to rely on the spontaneous zeal 
of the faithful, have been for several weeks, and by 
every imaginable contrivance, ministering to the ex- 
citement, thus bringing to the spot a vast concourse of 
people, and raising a general expectation of some 
supernatural occurrence on the day set apart for the 
celebration of the most imposing ceremonies.” 

It is the old French spirit—vanity predominant. 
The uppermost thought in the mind of the promoters 
is the impression produced on the world. If they knew 
what theimpression is, they would be somewhat taken 
aback. Contempt on the part of the world; com- 
passion on the part of the Church. 


THE WALDENSIAN SYNOD. 


The Waldensian Synod has just met at La Tour, 
and has spent the usual time in reviewing and re- 
arranging its work in the Valleys and in Italy. By 
far the most generally interesting work is that of 
evan;elisation in Italy. The Synod has not fewer 
than thirty-seven missionary stations in Italy aud 
Sicily, where ordained ministers or schoolmaster- 
evangelists are placed, exclusive of evangelistic work 
carried on in small towns and villages around many 
of the stations. Since May, 1871, the number of 
regular hearers has not increased, but, on the con- 
trary, it has fallen off to the extent of 350, a fact 
which is accounted for by a schism in the congrega- 
tion at Leghorn. The adherents of the Church who 
worship regularly at the different stations amount to 
3,220, and the communicants to 1,952. The contri- 
butions for the maintenance of religious ordinances 
raised in the mission stations throughout Italy by 
the people themselves, during the last fifteen months, 
amounts to nearly £850, as compared with £400 the 
previous year. The number of children attending 
Sunday-schools has also increased during the year. 

The day of small things! one exclaims, reading 
these figures. But the kingdom of heaven is like a 
grain of mustard seed, and under the divine blessin 


oe 
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may yet grow in Italy to a great tree, in which the 
fowls of heaven will make their nests. Considering 
the state of things but a few years ago, it is matter 
for the greatest thankfulness that, independent of 
what is done by other agencies, this Waldensian 
Church, preserved in Providence amid appalling 
trials and calamities till now, has been able to hold 
forth the Word of life at so many centres, and to 
invite the people of Italy to the pure river of the 
water of life. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION FIELD. 


The Bible Society Monthly Reporter gives a singu- 
lar history of a Bible found accidentally twenty years 
ago in the bottom of the Arno at Signa by a man 
bathing in that river. In the days of the persecuting 
Grand Duke who imprisoned the Madiai, it had been 
flung into the river, most probably at Florence, by 
some one afraid of having it found in his custody, and 
had floated down from Florence to Signa; and hav- 
ing been well bound, it was not much injured. A 
joiner at Signa read the book, not only alone, but 
aloud to others, and of those who thus heard it was a 
stonecutter of the name of Georgi, who, in conse- 
quence of what he heard, continued for twenty years 
to feel a want which he could not get supplied. At 
length he was led to the Bible Society depét at 
Florence, where he got a New Testament, and also 
much valuable instruction and guidance from the 
superintendent. He is now a diligent reader, an 
attentive hearer of the Gospel, and is becoming 
anxious to do good to others. 

Dr. Krapf gives a narrative, in so far resembling 
this, as illustrating the change which a single copy of 
the Bible may effect. The case occurred in Abys- 
sinia. A learned Abyssinian of the name of Wolda 
Salassieh procured a Bible in 1867 (one of those cir- 
culated by Mr. Flad), which had the effect of showing 
him the errors of the Abyssinian Church, and bring- 
ing him to right views of the Gospel. Being desirous 
of learning more about the way of salvation, he went 
to Jerusalem, where he became acquainted with 
Bishop Gobat, and received public instruction. Dr. 
Krapf has him now under his eye with a view to his 
becoming an evangelist in Abyssinia, and especially 
doing service as a teacher. It seems likewise that a 
monk, one of his friends, having been supplied by 
him with a Bible, has thrown his monkish dress aside, } 
and resolved to give himself to the duty of a mis- 
sionary among his own countrymen. 

A still more interesting occurrence, with a similar 
origin, has taken place in India. A missionary in 
Bellary, in the south of India, in the course of a recent 
tour for disseminating the Bible, came upon a young 
man named Seeta Ram, who ten or twelve years ago 
obtained from a colporteur some portions of the 
Word of God, and more recently the whole Bible in 
Telugu, and proceeded to read it most diligently and 
try to apply it. Getting a little company gathered to 
hear him, including his wife and mother, he told 
them all that he had learned, and read the Bible to 
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them, and with marked effect. He himself was 
earnest in prayer to the One God and in trust in 
Jesus his Saviour, and much grieved at the idolatry 
and wickedness around him. Becoming ill about a 
year ago, he was more earnest than ever, and one 
night read the account of the New Jerusalem with 
very special warmth, asking his friends if they did not 
see the glorious city. The same night he died. He 
had desired that a tract called ‘‘ The Book of Life” 
should be placed in his hand when he was buried, 
and that the portions of Scripture which he possessed 
should be distributed, and the Bible itself kept in the 
house and read amongst his friends. He had often 
expressed a hope that he might see a Christian 
teacher, and learn more than he could find out about 
baptism and the sacraments, and the way to keep the 
Sabbath. The congregation he left consisted of his 
wife and mother, two men and two women, and 
some lads. These were found by the missionary to 
be in the habit of meeting every Sunday for prayer, 
and the study of the Bible. His conversation with 
them was most interesting, the acquaintance of some 
of them with Bible truth being most wonderful. 
The unaffected way in which they spoke of God as 
their Father in heaven, and Jesus as their Saviour, 
and the Holy Ghost as their Comforter and Teacher, 
showed that flesh and blood had not revealed these 
things to them. ‘*Seeta Ram’s mother,” says the 
missionary, ‘‘ shed tears of joy mingled with sorrow 
as she told us of her son,’”’ her beloved pious son. 
‘** He used to tell me many sweet stories,” she said, 
‘** and begged me always to pray to this one true God ; 
he has gone before to the beautiful city.” 

How wonderful an instance of the Bible becoming 
its own witness, and the Holy Spirit using it even 
without a living teacher to bring poor souls to God! 

A Wesleyan missionary in Mysore gives an 
account of an evening at a Young Men’s Mutual Im- 
provement Association, which is somewhat dfrofos 
to the discussion lately occasioned by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s remarks at Carlisle :-— 


‘* The lecture was on ‘ Hindu Civilisation.” The 
bulk of the lecture was confessedly taken from Robert- 
son, and, to us, nothing new or specially interesting. 
It was, however, most amusing to sit and listen to 
the various criticisms made upon the lecture: some 
ambitious, others humorous, and one or two sharp 
and cruel, Most, with the lecturer, displayed an over- 
weening satisfaction with themselves, as contrasted 
with the rest of the world. Even their long submis- 
sion to a foreign yoke was but one of the finest proofs 
of the civilisation of the ‘mild Hindu!’ One speaker, 
the acting head-tutor to H.H. the Maharajah, gravely 
propounded his belief that Christianity, as softened, 
refined, and aga egyase upon by Thomas de 
Quincey, might not be unworthy the attention of 
inquiring minds; but even this new and improved 
edition of the old Christian faith could not hope to 
maintain a permanent hold upon the convictions of 
thinking men! 

‘Finally, the highest native official in the province 
stood up and gave a most sensible address, quietly 
brushing away the crudities of the preceding speakers, 





—— out what was lacking in Hindu civilisation : 
e acknowledged the honesty and justice of the Eng- 
lish rule, confessed the inability of the Hindus to take 
care of themselves, and mourned that he could not 
look hopefully upon their future as a people or as a 
nation. Then, with reference to certain aspersions 
that had been made indirectly on missionaries, he 
spoke in evidently sincere and sufficiently flattering 
terms of their lives, labours, characters, and influence; 
and expressed his conviction that it was unfortunate 
for the missionaries that they belonged to the ruling 
race, as the conquered people were thoroughly con- 
vinced of our secret connection with the Government.” 


The Church Missionary Society Reporter states 
that on 17th May last Lady Muir laid the foundation- 
stone of St. Peter’s Church, in the new Christian 
village of Bela, and that his honour Sir William Muir, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
opened the school recently erected by his liberality. 
The idea of a Christian village is an extremely pleas- 
ing one. In the course of his remarks Sir William 
observed that he had known the Christians at Secundra 
before the mutiny, where they had a flourishing vil- 


lage, a nice church and school, but he thought that | 
the new village, with its comfortable houses and | 
spacious streets, its magnificent schoolroom and | 


church, was even better than that of Secundra. He 
hoped that, as a city set on a hill, their influence for 
good on the heathen around would be felt far and 
wide, and that as the church tower would point 
heavenward, so he trusted the conversation and 
morality of the village of Bela would be heavenward 
also. He hoped all Christian virtues would be exem- 
plified in their lives, and they would not forget among 
other things that cleanliness was akin to godliness. He 
trusted that, with their present privileges they would 
strive to help themselves, for he saw no reason why 
native Christians should not educate themselves to 
fill posts of honour, and to take the foremost position 
in native society. He would have the children well 
trained, and urged upon the parents the necessity of 


bringing up their children in the nurture and admoni- | 


tion of the Lord. He hoped that every man in the 
village would have his little cottage-garden, and thus 
make the village a model one in every respect for the 
North-West Proyinces, also that the fruits of Chris- 
tian grace might be visible in their lives, so that the 
Christian’s peace might be theirs in death. 

From New Caledonia there is very sad intelligence. 
At Ouvea, in the Loyalty Islands, according to the 
Sydney Morning Herald, a horrible massacre has 
taken place. It is believed to have been at the insti- 
gation of Catholics in the island, and of the chief 
Ombaloo, who have a fanatical hatred to the Pro- 
testants. The immediate occasion of the massacre 
would seem to have been the determination of the 
Protestants to build a church. Four men were killed 
in the first onset and many wounded. Four more 
were killed afterwards, and among these an old man, 
chopped with an axe in a horrible manner, who lived 
a few hours. The rest were compelled to become 
Catholics through terror, and at the edge of the axe. 
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CROOKED PLACES: 
A Story of Struggles and Hopes. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, AvTHoR oF “OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ETC. 
PART II.—HOW GOD GUIDED A GENIUS. 


CHAPTER I.—THE TALENT PUT TO INTEREST. 


Lithrough 
his dili- 
gent boy- 
hood and 
youth, 
(;eorge 
Harvey 
jived a 


life. He 
might 
talk over 
some of 
his duties 
and _ pro- 
spects to 
his mo- 
ther and 


but the 


crets of 


ei kind of | 
s double} 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


sisters, | 


purse. It may not be good to pay thy baker’s 
bill, but it may be worthy to grace a royal 
cabinet. Askest thou, what is the use of the 
secrecies, and euphonisms behind which grow 
up only fair flowers of endurance and sacri- 
fice? Askest thou, why should not the 
world see these beauties, these virtues? Why 
dost thou store thy dainty plants in winter? 
Why dost thou not leave them open to 
sweeten the north-east wind, and enliven the 
snowy landscape? Answer that question, 
and then be content to love even thy nearest 
and dearest, in the faith that they offer to 
God far sweeter blossoms than they can ever 
give thee in this world. 

Poor little George Harvey, with his Greek 
verses, and his many crowding fancies !—no 
loving heart less tender and true than the 
heart of his Heavenly Father could have 
borne to see him, in his little greasy apron, 
rubbing away at smoky windows with sore 
chapped hands, or going from tap-room to 


| coffee-house collecting the unctuous dinners 


real se-| 


his working existence remained in his own | 


heart. 
might have felt goaded to snatch him from it, 
at any cost, as a brand from the burning. 


If Mrs. Harvey had known all, she | 


George’s was a very hard place to begin | 


with. It was easy to describe himself as “a 
reading boy,” and to speak only of his won- 
derful trials and successes in his old skill in 
deciphering writing. To the brave, manly lad 
it was equally easy to be silent about the 
errand-going, window-cleaning, and office- 
cleansings, which earned. more than half his 
humble wage. When George’s hands looked 
unaccountably red and scarified, there was 
always some reasonable account of a season- 


able and obliging assistance which had been | 


required in the matter of presses and types. 
It was the truth certainly, but it was not the 
whole truth, nor yet one quarter of it. 

O reader, in thy praiseworthy severity 
towards shams, include not under that name 


| and less so. 
| sage had said, “ Fear the man of one book.” 


all things which are not precisely what they | 


seem. 
Emmaus in the guise of a stranger? Stop 
the counterfeit coin, and destroy its baseness 
for ever, but condemn not the foreign piece 


Was He an impostor who supped at | 


which thou hast taken unawares into thy | 


II. Ns. 


| many varied people. 


of the ribald journeymen. He patronised 
the exact side-streets where he knew his 
mother would never see him. He met Milly 
once, and exhorted her “ not to tell,” and she 
was worthy of him, and did not, and never 
even mentioned it to himself, till years and 
years afterwards. And surely God wrote 
down his name in his book of heroes—a 
larger volume and of a totally different con- 
tents to any such work current in this world. 

In their more prosperous days, George had 
enjoyed a small weekly allowance, which he 
had always hoarded for the purchase of books. 
But this was now set afar off, among unattain- 
ableluxuries, He had just to go over andover 
again, his old Homer, his old “‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” and his very ancient and _ battered 
Plutarch’s Lives. He was often very tired of 
these at first ; the mystery was that he grew less 
He did not remember that a 


George’s scrambling duties led him among 
He did not make 
friends as his sister Hatty did. Or rather he 
made friends to himself, but was not made a 
friend of. He filled his own heart and 
imagination rather than entered into others’. 
He really knew more about many people to 
whom he never spoke an unnecessary word, 
II 
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than did Hatty of those with whom she sat 
and chatted for hours. 

There was the woman at the boiled-beef- 
shop. George knew quite well that she had 
been a great deal better brought up than the 
vulgarly handsome “ master,” who sat in her 
parlour smoking a long clay pipe. George 
quite understood that she was very unhappy, 
and though her eyes were red for weeks after 
her baby died, still George did not think she 
was altogether sorry. Heaven preserve the 
little printer boy, but he had his private 
doubts, which he would not have breathed 
to a living soul, whether she was really “ Mrs. 
Smith.” He always put her wasted tawdry 
figure into Hatty’s song of— 

“ Oh no, we never mention her, 
Her name is quite forgot.” 
And yet she was kind to the little quiet 
printer boy, and let him look over her shop- 
bundles of waste-paper, and pick out what- 
ever he chose. 

Then there was “Mr. Rollo,” who wrote 
poetry, and got George’s master to print it 
on credit. Mr. Rollo had been a wealthy 
tradesman’s son, but he had been quite above 
the shop. He could not find Helicon in the 
cellar, nor Parnassus behind the counter. It 
staggered George at first, and he thought Mr. 
Rollo a shrinking, sensitive soul, too “sweet” 
and “light” for this hard work-a-day world. 
With Mr. Rollo in his eye, George even wrote 
a secret stanza about— 

“ That lofty soul, that noble mind, 
Which no fit resting-place can find; 
But bravely meets its lonely doom, 
And only asks—a poet’s tomb !”’ 
But George presently discovered that if Mr. 
Rollo could not find Helicon and Parnassus 
in the shop, he seemed to find them in still 
stranger places. Did he think the gutter 
was Helicon, that George had to pick him 
out of it one fine winter evening? Did he 
think the police-cell was Parnassus, that he 
went there regularly every two or three 
months for blacking “Mrs. Rollo’s” eyes? 
Why had he married poor Mrs. Rollo, if he 
did not like her?—and George could not 
wonder if he did not, for she was vulgar, fat, 
and loud. By-and-by George heard that Mrs. 
Rollo had a little money! It was altogether 
a shock to one’s ideas to think— 


“That heaven-born genius so should fall!” 


But still poor Rollo was kind; he was the 
very first person to whom George ventured 
to show his own rhymes, and Rollo lent him 
Crabbe’s “* Poems,” and Walter Scott’s “ Anti- 
quary,” and patted the boy’s shoulder and 





said, with something very like a tear in his 
fishy eyes, “that he’d better stick to his 
work, and that would make a man of him.” 

Poor little George! Once he set his 
boyish heart on buying a bound and ruled 
book wherein to copy his poetical efforts. 
These things were not so cheap sixty years 
ago as they are now, and it was a very com- 
mon-looking thing, priced eightcen-pence, on 
which George set his fancy. But his wish 
was a profound secret. Nobody knew that 
he wrote poetry, and yet the longing for 
utterance was so strong with him, that it 
seemed to him as if an invisible public would 
read and sympathize, if once his rhymes were | 
legibly written out! He used to picture to 
himself how he might die, and his writings 
be found afterwards, and his name made im- 
mortal! Morbid fancy of green youth, fruit of 
folly and not of genius! But in his case the 
sacred salt of genius preserved it from corrup- 
tion into mere egotism. For he hoped it 
might bring friends to help his mother and 
sisters when he was gone! 

But the practical part of the question was 
about this eighteen-pence, and what were the 
legitimate means of secretly acquiring such 
a fortune ! 

Now in the office there was a young 
printer, with whom George was on rather 
more intimate terms than with most of the 
other men. Mrs. Harvey heard occasional 
mention of his name—James Murray; but if 
she had known all about him and his history 
up and down, she would almost have died of 
terror for her poor boy’s morals and manners. 

James Murray did not know how he came 
by his name. His earliest recollections were 
of living with his mother in varying sets of 
furnished apartments. He had known none 
of the restraints and instructions of even no- 
minally decent homes. He had been born and 
brought up at the bottom of the blackest pit | 
of human depravity. It was a miracle that | 
he was not a thief, in the coarsest rendering | 
of pick-pocket or burglar, but that was the | 
utmost that could be said of him, for sense | 
of morality he had none. 

In birth, in breeding, in that grain of mind 
and frame which grows out of these, George 
Harvey and James Murray stood at antipodes. 
And it was from their very distance that they 
drew together. 

The other men and lads in the place were 
ordinary work-people, with the common 
merits and faults of their class—left, at that 
date, very much in their native “ rough.” 
They disliked George, calling all his little 
ways which differed from theirs, “a setting 
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up,” and constantly jealous of the superiority 
his quickness of mind gained over their un- 
tutored strength. They despised James. 
There were always fights arising out of their 
coarse insults about his parentage; for 


| though James confided to George that he 
' did not much feel the sting of these, he 


always made them an excuse to display his 


| physical prowess, as the best proof he could 


bring forward “that he was as good as they 
were.” 

The melancholy mystery of James Murray’s 
whole life gave him a weird interest to George. 
George had put him into two poems—“ The 
Foundling,” and “The Homeless Waif,” and 
we must say that James would not have 
known himself, and yet, perhaps, his failure 
would have lain with his own perception; 
rather than with George’s art. Perhaps 
George, looking straight out of his innocent 
boyhood, saw the nearest to what God him- 
self saw—a sight utterly sad and pitiful, to 
make angels weep and fiends rejoice. George 
was not yet philosopher enough to say coolly 


| “that every human being must have had a 
chance in life,” and so pass by, self-satisfied, 


on the other side: .. 

James Murray, who kept no “Sunday 
best,” had once, from a lounging post, seen 
the Harvey family going to church. He 
could not understand it at all—was as far 
from it as the best of us are from the angel’s 
song and service. “She’s a fine woman, that 
little chap’s mother,” he said afterwards. 
“T’d have liked to go up and speak to ’em, 
if I'd had on a decent coat.” 

It was this James Murray who happened 





| one day to tell George that “ his old landlady 


was in an awful pickle, for she’d a swell 
lodger who wanted his boots cleaned for 
him, and her own hands were bad with the 
gout, and she was “ queer,” and so suspicious 
of strangers that she would not have one in, 
and her own nephew said she might get them 
done how she liked, for he was above being 
“any man’s flunkey.” 

George thought it over all day long. He 
was not without a boy’s dislike for “ menial” 
work, but he argued within himself, that 
when he already did so much like it, it was 
rather foolish not to do a little more, when 
he wanted eighteen-pence so very, very much! 


“It is easier doing it when one is not forced | 
to do it, too,” he argued within himself. “ It | 


is the forcing that breaks one’s spirit. I should 
not like to be forced. I should not like 


mother to have had to say to me; ‘ George, | 


you must take any sort of place you can get, 
and you must not be particular what you 


have to do, for you must earn money.’ I 
came here of my own accord, and I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t clean these boots for my 
own pleasure. This common boy, the old 
lady’s nephew, is afraid of seeming a flunkey, 
because he is one already. I’ve heard mother 
say that nothing honest is beneath a gentle- 
man, because, whatever it is, he can do it 
from a gentleman’s motive, and in a gentle- 
man’s way.” 

Was. he a poor little moralist on stilts? 
Never mind ; stilts are only folly at a country 
fair, but we fancy we remember hearing of 
a district in Germany where some peculiarity 
of the soil sets all the sensible people walking 
on stilts, and only fools trail through the 
bog! 

So George made up his mind to clean the 
boots, and requested James Murray to intro- 
| duce him to the “ queer” landlady, in case 

she might be disposed to trust him as not 
| altogether a stranger. 
| “Well, this isa rum go!” James not un- 
| naturally ejaculated. ‘Why, I wouldn’t do 
such a thing myself, unless I hadn’t a bit of 
bread to eat without it! But I’ll tell her she 
can trust you—yes, with untold gold on her 
kitchen table, if she likes, and that’s more 
than she could do with some that pay her 
rent, I can tell you!” 

And so George cleaned the boots, and was 
pronounced by the old woman “a regular 
nice, decent lad,” and became hateful to her 
nephew on account of his aunt’s praises. 
The bitterness of the deed was over after it 
had been done once or twice, and as the old 
lady’s hands were not quite recovered when 
the eighteen-pence was earned, George re- 
solved to go on as long as he was needed. 
The worse of it was, the walk to and fro took 
up his small leisure, and prevented him from 
getting as far as Cheapside to buy the par- 
ticular book on which he had set his heart. 
“One can’t. be earning and spending too,” 
George said to himself; and, besides, had a 
capitalist’s comfortable inclination to wait 
and choose the best market. 

In the meantime James Murray had been 
going on very’badly indeed. In the lodging- 
house kitchen, George had learned more 
| about him than he had ever heard before. 
Now, George regularly read the Youth's Maga- 
zine which the grocer’s wife lent his sister 
Milly, and its simple, moral stories fired him 
with a desire to do good, like their Christian 
heroes and heroines. He wanted to make 
some drunkard sober, some infidel believe, 
| some Sabbath-breaker attend church. George 
| did not know that he was not a Christian 
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himself, nor did he suspect that Christianity 
meant any more than these good outward 
things—except that there was what seemed 
to George a mere formula attached to his 
| favourite stories, which, in his turn, he was 
|| quite ready to repeat, though with no more 
, Meaning than the muttering of a magic spell. 
|, He-was like the poor little bird in the dark 
| inn-kitchen, who mistook a lamp for the sun, 
|| and sang its matin at vesper-time! He could 
| not have understood the question, “ Do ye 
fulfil the law of Christ?” for he had not 
learned that there is no fulfilment of the law 
out of Christ. But the little dim artificial 
|| light he had he wanted to share—sure sign 
| that a higher law was working in him than 
any he yet knew how to obey. 
He wanted to do good to James Murray ; 
he “talked” to him very sensibly as to his 
|| outward failures and delinquencies, and James 
was often seriously attentive. But Georgé 
spoiled all by winding up with religious ex- 
hortations, which his unmeaning utterance 
spoiled as an ignorant translation can spoil 
the grandest original. 

Oh, if the aspiring missionary had only 
heard his subject’s candid opinion of him. 
“He’s a good enough little chap, but I 
| can’t make out half what he means, and I 
| don’t believe he can himself.” 
| And yet, never mind. Aspiration is the 
| upward path. Desire precedes fulfilment. Let 
|, each, in whatever gibberish he can command, 
|| tell his fellow-sufferers and sinners that there 
|| is a Fountain of Living Water, and what he 
| believes to be the best way to it. Their 
empty vessels, big and little, may have to 
wait awhile before the stream of pardoning 
love shall fill them. Nobody knows who 
shall first be filled—the last may be first, and 
the first last—perchance he who told of the 
Fountain may fill his own vessel from his 
who once did not even know that there was 
such a fountain ! 

George had been at his “ menial” duty 
nearly six weeks when James Murray saun- 
tered into the kitchen, and throwing himself 
into one of the chairs, announced— 

“ T ain’t going up to work with you to-day ; 
and if the governors think o’ sending here to 
look for me, tell them to save themselves the 
trouble, for I’ll be off within half an hour 
after you go.” 

“ Off ? 
tonishment. 

James laughed. ‘“ Don’t know, and don’t 
care,” he said recklessly. ‘‘ I can’t be much 


| there to-night.” 








Where to ?” George asked in as- | 
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“What do you mean, Jem?” George in- 
quired kindly. 

“Oh, I’ve been behaving like ‘a warning 
tract,’ or your clever talk, mate. I’ve gone 
from bad to worse. I’ve sworn and drank 
long enough; now I’ve been picking and 
stealing, and when you write my history I 
don’t know whether you'll need stretch your 
fancy much to just finish off that I died on 
the gallows at last !” 

“What have you stolen ?” George asked, 


knowing the young man quite well enough to | 


accept his plain statement as no exaggeration 
of fact. 

“Was cleaned out last night, and one of 
the governors had left three shillings and six- 
pence on the shelf, and I took it up. Old 
tell-tale Cater saw me, but I said I was taking 








it home with me to keep it ‘safe from the | 


boys. I tried my luck with it and lost, and 
ain’t got a penny to refund with. I’m deep 
in debt here too, so it’s a good opportunity 
to clear all scores by cutting away. I'll 
enlist, or go out before the mast. I’ve tried 
something like a decent life, and made a mull 
of it, and now I'll try the other.” 
_ All for three-and-sixpence! When a soul 
treads the slimy paths of sin, it takes a 
very little slip to slide him down that yawn- 
ing precipice below, whose bottom no man 
knows ! 

All for three-and-sixpence! And George 
Harvey had absolutely four shillings in his 
pocket carefully wrapped in a fragment of 


that scribble which he was so modestly || 


anxious to see at least in fair and flowing 
manuscript. 

Honest, enthusiastic little soul! He had 
not yet heard of the refinements of that deli- 
cate philosophy which hesitates to use its 
powers for good lest it should be guilty of 
bribery or compulsion! He looked upon 
this as a glorious opportunity, and it did not 
cost him half the struggle to give up his 
earnings as it had to earn them. 

“Tl lend you three-and-sixpence, Murray, 
and you can take it back with you this 
morning,” he said ; “but I can’t do it unless 
you'll promise me to sign the pledge, and go 
to church every Sunday for three months.” 

“ That’s stiff conditions, my boy,” returned 


| the other, with half a jeer ; ‘I don’t think my 


respectability is worth so much.” 





* Oh, yes, it is,” George urged, adding, not 


Do you want 





— 





| without shrewdness, “and did not you tell | 
| me you were to get a rise in your salary in 
| two or three months’ time ? 
worse than in prison, and if I stopped I'd be | to lose all the advantages you’ve been wait- 
ing for so long?” 























| if George lent him this money, he would 
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touched him a little, and gave him a momen- 
tary glimpse of life in a new light. Like 
many another, he cheapened and _half-sus- 
pected the benefit that was thrust upon him. 

“Where have you got so much money 
from?” he asked. 

“Out of these boots,” said 
laconically. 

“ TI daresay I should never pay you again,” 
James remarked coolly. 

“Never mind,” said George. 

“ How can you tell I’m not hoaxing you | 
because I know you have got a little loose 
tin ?” James presently inquired, with a hoarse 
laugh. 

George gave him one quick glance. 
take the chance,” he answered. 

“Can’t you let us off the pledge?” James 
asked mockingly. “As for church, I can do 
that. It’s a warm sitting, and it’s winter 
already.” 

George shook his head. “ It is drink that 
is ruining you,” he said, with his premature | 
preciseness. “Church would do you no | 
good, with a gill of brandy in your head.” — | 


George 





“on 





James whistled. George’s earnestness | 


tion which it now is. Gough was not yet 
born to adorn it with oratory, nor had 
Mathew yet consecrated it by his zeal. The 
noble army of self-denial had not arisen, and 
there were few total abstainers except re- 
formed drunkards.- Yet this simpler state of 
matters was not without its advantages. 


| Temperance at the table was not then in 


much danger of breeding intemperance of 
the tongue. It had not become an element 
in political life, and it had few advocates 


| except men of simple and vital piety, who 


were in no danger of mistaking a means for 


| the end, and who fostered little excitement, 


and less self-laudation. 

It was such a man who addressed the 
meeting that night. The plea with which he 
came before the people, was after this wise :— 

There was One who came to live among 
men, and show what God had meant them to 
be, and, at last, to die among them, by their 
hands—to die for them, taking the punish- 
ment of their sins upon himself, that those 
who would clothe themselves in his righteous- 
ness might pass from the just wrath to the 
pardoning mercies of his Almighty Father. 


James reflected. And it struck him that | It was on the divine idea of sacrifice that he 
| dwelt. And when he came at last to press 


| have no means of enforcing his conditions. | his special plea, it was pointing to the story 
| He might please him by “turning” into | of the Cross, and urging “that He died in 


church sometimes, but as for the pledge, he | his love for thee; canst thou not do this 


'| need not take it, or, for that matter, if he did | small thing in love and gratitude to Him?” 


|| he could break it. | 


| * Give us over the coin.” | 





There was a grandeur in his simple elo- 
| quence. 
| -“For thee Christ gave up his Father’s 
And George counted out his little hoard. | throne, and the worship of angels, and all 
James scarcely thanked him, but he turned | the indescribable bliss of heaven. For thee, 
back on the kitchen threshold to say— | instead of these, He took up a frail mortal 
“I'd better wait for you to come with me | body, and became a poor despised man, who 
to the office, else I might still cut and run, | had not where to lay his holy head. For thee, 
and take your money with me, without giving | He endured temptation, persecution, and 
you my precious soul in exchange.” | treachery. For thee, He was scourged and 
The two did not speak much all day ; but | spit upon, and mocked. For thee, He hung 
when the heavy rattle of the presses ceased, | among the common malefactors. For thee, 
and the men began to turn down their | He fainted and bled, and died in agony. 
sleeves, and wipe their faces, George went “For his sake, can you not give up the cup 
up to James. | that starves you and strips you and slays 
“T know a place where you can take the | your wives and children? For his sake, 
pledge. I’m coming with you. There'll be | can you not give up the glass that seduces 
a lecture first. I told mother I was going | you to workhouses and madhouses and jails? 
to hear it, so they don’t expect me home till | For his sake, can you not give up the fiery 
late.” poison, which you will loathe as it should be 
“You're a determined young dog,” said | loathed before you have abstained from it for 
James. - But he offered no opposition. The a year? For his sake, O my brethren, can 
lecture might prove “a lark,” and there would | you not give up the deadly drug that will 
still be plenty of time to “ get off” the pledge | send you besotted to the doom He died to 
at last. save you from ? wk 
In those days the Temperance movement | “Don’t you believe in ‘giving up,’ my 
was not the wealthy or widespread organiza- | friends? Is there nobody who has ever 


“You're a brick, young one!” said he. 



































|| and be one of us. 
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given up anything for you?” (Ay, that there 
is like a little Briton, thought James Murray.) 
“ And wouldn’t you hate yourself for a mean, 
cowardly worm, if you took their kindness 
and flung it back in their face?” (It is aw- 
fully shabby—of course I never meant to do 
it, thought James Murray.) ‘Then why do 
you do to your divine Saviour what you 
wouldn’t do to your human friend? If 
there’s one here who feels he hasn’t a bit of 
goodness of his own, and that he don’t even 
know what goodness is, you’re the man that 
Jesus wants, my brother.” (Then that’s me, 
thought James Murray.) ‘Come to Hin— 
just as you are. 
in his hand, and He will make it pure. And 
I, as his servant and because I love you for 
his sake, stand here and entreat you to come 
If it will help you to tell 


| me your difficulties, I am quite sure Christ 


| has an answer for them all. 





| James fall back to his old ways. 


ae 


We want to aid 
you, as brothers should aid each other, and 
may the blessing of God be about us all.” 

“I’m going to stay,” whispered James 
Murray to George. “Don’t you wait. Id 
rather go up by myself.” 

He signed the pledge that night. 

He repaid George’s loan in less than a 
month. And the next time he was ‘called 
ugly names in the office, his face turned very 
red, but he did not offer to fight. George 
went with him to many an evening service 


and Bible reading among his new friends, | 


but he grew often weary where James sat 
interested and delighted. 


which made every holy thing a pleasing 
novelty. George became terribly afraid that 
such a complete change could not last, and 
that he should have the humiliation of seeing 
He could 
not understand the entire difference in his 
tone of thought, which was presently mani- 
fold. Strangest of all it was, to find how 
James was heartily ashamed of ways and 
characteristics which had formerly been his 


_ pride—that he no longer called arrogance 


and brutality “high spirit,” nor mistook ribaldry 
for wit, nor shamelessness for candour. 
Poor George, he would have only cut off 


| the tops of the weeds, and because a wiser 


way had uprooted them, and sown honest 
corn in their place, he doubted, and was 
almost glad when James, by-and-by, went 
away, with a creditable character, to a better 
situation in a midland town. As if anybody 
was ever quite lost sight of in this little 
world, where, if you flee from London to 


Caffraria, you shall find your old next-door | to come back “ with thanks.” 





Put your dirty, stained life | 


George thought | 
the difference lay in James’s utter ignorance | 


neighbour’s brother living in the nearest 
shanty! Let us take heed what we cast into 
the sea of life, for it will surely be thrown 
ashore again at our feet. 

And so George’s poems were fairly copied 
out at last. 


CHAPTER II.—GEORGE HARVEY'S FIRST 
SUCCESS. 





evenly for years. He rose in his employ- 
ment, and became a first-rate compositor. 
Many and many an one might have thanked 
him that in some occult way their lucubra- 
tions appeared in proof, with mended punc- 
tuation, grammar, and even sense. But they 
only thought “how much better it read in 
print.” 

“IT would not trouble myself thus for 
nothing, Harvey,” his fellow-workmen would 
sa 


“In all labour there is profit,” George 
smiled in reply. He grew more popular as 
he grew older. 

But all through those quietly prosperous 
years, there ran a strong under-current of 
excited interest. George must have been 
about seventeen when he first sent a “ poem” 
to a magazine. He did it in secret, and 
when he had done it, he trembled to think 
what an awkward revelation its return would 
make. For George gave his own name and 
his own address, too open to think of any 
double dealing, and too generous and un- 
sophisticated to suspect that his lowly habita- 








eye. 

But George need not have troubled him- 
self about “returned MS.” that time—no, 
nor for long afterwards. Not until his mo- 
ther and sisters had guessed the mystery of 
his interminable copyings, and watched for 
the postman’s knock as eagerly as he did 
himself. 

“ Do not speak to him about it, girls,” ex- 
horted Mrs. Harvey. “ Wait till he speaks 
himself. Suspense and disappointment are 
| often easiest borne in silence.” 
| But he might show his writings to ws,” 
| Hatty had protested. “ Because the stupid 
| magazine people don’t care for them, he 
| needn’t think we shouldn’t.” And it became 
| a stereotyped form of unfavourable criticism 
with her. 

“I’m sure George could have done better 
than ¢hat.” 

George actually greeted it as a step made 
in the right direction, when his papers began 
But why need 











tion might offer no attraction to the editorial - 








Anp then George’s life flowed on very | 
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° ‘ ° ) 
we go into all the details of a story which in | 
some form is as old as genius itself? Why | 
need we tell of the sour editor, who made | 


the poor lad wander for two hours in the | 
dark in Hackney Fields, by scrawling over | 
the back of his very best production, “ Let 
the writer learn a useful trade, and forget that 
he had ever the folly and presumption to | 
think of verse-making?” Why need we tell 
of the kind editor—no, it was an editress !— | 
who lifted him into the seventh heaven by 
writing him a pretty little note (which had a 
deep black border), saying, “ You only need 
patience and cultivation. You have the gift, 
and it lies now in your own hands. I can 
appreciate your poems, in spite of their tech- 
nical crudeness, and they have touched me | 
—you may guess how much, for I could not 
find time to write thus fully to many of my | 
would-be contributors. They remind me of | 
my younger and brighter self, before I had 
lost faith in everything but blue skies and 
green grass. I should like to see you, but | 
will not, for my acquaintance would be no | 

| 

| 


| real benefit to you.” 

It made George very happy when he read | 
it. It was the first warm grasp of a comrade’s 
hand. Years after, when he read it again, it 
made him very sad; for by that time he had 
learned enough to read a woeful tale between 
the lines. 

Despairing of the magazines, George col- 
lected his poems, anderesolved to face a pub- 
lisher. He chose one who had recently 
issued a little book something in the style of 
his own production. How it would have 
daunted George had he known that its author 
had published strictly on his own account, 
and was already fifty pounds the poorer for 
the transaction ! 

George left the packet of poems and a | 
very modest letter, saying he would call | 
again ina few days. He did so, and a smirk- 
ing shopman told him that if he waited a 
moment, he thought ‘‘ Mr. Dunbar would see 
him.” And George sat down to wait. He 
fancied that a superior-looking young man, 
seated behind a desk, looked pointedly at 
him; but ere he had time even to return } 
the glance, the shopman came back and | 
summoned him to Mr. Dunbar’s presence, 
warning him familiarly that, ‘he would have | 
to speak up well, for the governor was | 
dreadfully deaf ;” and with great trepidation, | 
George entered the awful sanctum. 

‘Come in, come in and sit down, my lad,” | 
said a cheerful, rubicund old gentleman. 
“ And so you write poems, do you? Bless | 
me, you look very young! And what else | 





| man. 


can you do beside write poems, young 
man ?” 

“T am a compositor,” said George. 

“That’s right—that’s right. A starving 
genius is never the best sort of genius, my 
boy. And I can tell you, my lad, you write 
a deal better for being acompositor. Says I 
to my nephew when I read your verses, says 
I, ‘ This young fellow has looked outside his 
own head ;’ and I can tell you, my freend, if the 
greatest genius doesna do that, his genius 
soon gets blind in the dark! And now, my 
dear laddie, you mustn’t mind me saying that 
these things won’t sell. If I were to publish 


them, instead of my paying you, I should 


want you to pay me; and there wouldn’t be 
ten sold except what you bought yourself to 
give to your friends, who would laugh at you | 
behind your back. And now, what did you | 
say your name was, my boy ?” 

“George Harvey,” faltered poor George. 

“And are you with your own people? | 
Have you still got your father and mother ?” 

“Only my mother,” said George. 

** Ah, she’s a widow,” observed the old 
man, with a kindly insight into the little tragi- 
comedy before him. “And has she been | 
a widow long?” 

** Seven years,” said George. 

“ And are you a Londoner-born?” asked | 
Mr. Dunbar. 

“Yes, I was born in Buckingham Street, | 
by Charing Cross,” said George. ‘“ We were 
better off before my father died.” 

“Harvey! Buckingham Street, Charing 
Cross,” echoed the publisher: “I have a 
brother doing business in the wharves below 
there ; surely I’ve heard him speak of the 
Harveys—something about your mother be- 


| having in a vera honourable way about her 


husband’s debts ?” 

“My mother did what. was right,” said 
George proudly. 

“Yes, yes—a weel-respeckit woman—an’ 
there were some that didna say much, that 
noticed a good deal. ~ So, so. Well, my boy, 
if you'll take an old man’s advice, what you've | 
got to do is to work for the magazines, and 
the editors will tak care not to publish what 
folk winna read, an’ they’ll lick you into | 
shape fine.” 

“‘ But they won’t have anything to do with | 
me, sir,” said George, laughing. 

“ Willna they?” answered the good Scotch- | 
‘“* Ha’ ye tried the Zhoughtful Hour ?” 

** No, sir,” said George, ‘‘ I did not dare to 
do that, for inferior papers have rejected me.” 

“ An’ did it never strike your simple mind 
that your morals might be too guid for them 
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| as well as your rhymes too bad ?” asked Mr./ can. An’ when the 7houghtful Hour accepts, 
| Dunbar. A’ well, the editor of the Zhought- | it pays. An’ noo, good-day, my man; and 
| ful Hour is a good man, frae my ain toon in | ye needna thank me, for it’s an unco’ plea- 
| Dumfrieshire, an’ I'll gie ye a line to him. | sure to come across a bodie whase sel’, or 
| Mind, I canna make him tak your verses, | verses either, are worth saying a guid word 
| and I-dinna think he will tak mony; but | for.” 

| I'll tell him to look himsel’ at what you| As George, in his delight, almost stumbled 
| may send, and gie ye a word o’ advice, when | along the dark passage which led from the 
| you need it, an’ ‘accept’ ye as socn as he | private room to the shop, he jostled against 




















| Page 151. 


desk. | of fame, what must be the sweetness of its 

“The shopman tells me you are Mr. | full fruition? Ah, George, George, you can- 
| Harvey,” he said, interrupting George’s apo-| not eat a peach without brushing its bloom 
logies. “ My uncle gave me your manuscripts | away, and many a beautiful. picture looks 
to read. You are one of the right sort; | fairest from the distance. Fame’s trumpet 
we shall hear more of you. I am glad to| sounds well down the aisles of the past, but 





| 
| the young man whom he noticed behind the | rather than feet. If such was the foretaste | 








, have seen you.” it often seems only discord to the ears that | 


| And George went home, as if he had wings | are pearest. 
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Then George dispatched a little budget to | his nature that he was wise and sweet in his 
the Zhoughtful Hour, and for four months | hour of joy. At the very moment of his own 
that oracle preserved a dead silence, and | triumph he unconsciously felt, clearer than 
George began to fear that he need only thank | ever before, that life was holy and beautiful 








kind Mr. Dunbar for good intentions. 

It was Hatty Harvey’s duty always to 
answer the door, but whenever there was a 
postman’s call George always went out of the 
parlour and stood on the mat. If it wasa 


family letter he came in again with Hatty, if | 


it was anything for himself he took it from 


her, and retired to the back room, and stayed | 
there as long as he liked, sure that when | 
he chose to join the family circle no remark | 


would be made nor question asked. Is not 
such silence the very heart of confidence ? 
They kept it so implicitly that the mother 
and daughter never even said a word to each 
other whenever Hatty came in alone. 
“He would not like to be talked over,” 
Mrs, Harvey had decided, “and there is a 


fine instinct by which people aiways know } 


when it is done.” 

| They only suspended their work for a 
| single significant glance at each other, one 
| night when they heard him pacing about the 
| next room, with a strange new vehemence. 
| They were all stitching with their usual in- 
dustry when he came in, and -said, with sup- 
pressed excitement, that could not pause to 
go through any unnecessary explanation— 

“One is taken at last! They have sent 
me the proof and a draft. Look!” 

He spread the papers on the table. Milly 
caught up the poem. Hatty seized the draft. 


| on all its sides, and that only God can 
| rightly judge which side is highest. || 
| “T hope I shall soon be able to make 
| things very different for you all,” he said 
| proudly. ‘I’ve never said so before, because 
| mere talking is no use.” 

“I know it is not much yet, Hatty,” he || 
went on deprecatingly, “but it is only the 
beginning.” And then the pride of his order 
flushed up, and he added: “ Money need 
not represent the value of the work. Some 
things cannot have money value. Fifteen 
thousand pounds could have been no nearer 
to the value of ‘ Paradise Lost’ than the 
fifteen pounds that the Milton family got for 
it. You don’t think your linnet’s songs are 
only worth the seeds you give it, Hatty. 
But the seeds are all that you can give.” 
| But I’d be ashamed of myself if I gave it 
| just as little as would keep it alive!” Hatty 
muttered, wagging her head. 

“This is really worth very little,” he Said, 
| taking his poem from Milly’s hand. “I only 
wonder that they have taken it at all. I 
| never thought less of anything of mine than 
| I do of this poem as I read it now. Nothing 
|more than any girl in my heroine’s place |; 
| must think, if she would only think it aloud.” | 
| “But you ain’t a girl, and that makes it 
| wonderful,” persisted downright Hatty. 
“A little appreciation makes one very 








But the mother’s eyes were on her boy’s face. | humble, mother,” said George to Mrs. Har- | 
It was white and sharp in its agony of | vey, as he bade her good-night. “I thought 
triumph, with a wild, strong light in the dark | there was something in me, and while I was 
blue eyes. It was as the fierce ecstasy of a | snubbed I could assert that something! But 





| dumb man, who suddenly finds voice. She 


| had often pondered if her child really had | 


genius—or only its terrible, treacherous simu- 
| lation. That never troubled her again. 

“A whole guinea! And yet I’m sure it’s 
|| worth more!” cried Hatty, not in the least 
| ashamed of her keen interest in the practical 
| part of the affair. And why should she be? 
| For honesty is before honour ; and though 
man must write his poems in sounding words, 
God’s poems are printed best in the brave 
and silent duties of common life. 

Her voice called George down from that 
point of acute rapture whereon mortals are 
never very safely poised, to those simple 
facts which great raptures and agonies are 
only made to sanctify. He did not sharply 
rebuke his sister’s observation as degrading 
to the high vocation which was opening 
before him. It revealed the soundness of 


| now—I'm afraid !” 
There was no sleep for him that night. 
| Slumber never brought such dreams as he 
dreamed—wakeful. Those poor shillings, 
marked on that draft—what agonies of men- 
| tal arithmetic were they not carried through! 
So many poems, so much money. So much 
money, so much improvement at home. Out 
of this, his very first literary earning, he must 
make some gift to his mother and each of 
his sisters. Something pretty as a keepsake, 
and pleasing as a present, and yet something 
that should spare the household purse, always 
so sternly absorbed. God had dropped the 
seed of a true poet into the lad’s heart ; and 
thus it was striking root downward and bear- 
ing fruit upward, spreading its sweet aroma 
through all the ramifications of his nature ; 
not growing on the surface of his life, but 
drawing his life into itself. 
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Well, it is something in one’s life when the 
first watchful night is one of hope and joy! 


CHAPTER III.—HOW GEORGE GOT LOST IN 


THE SUBLIME DARKNESS. 


GEORGE never “woke one fine morning 
and found himself famous.” He worked his 
way on slowly and surely. Editors and pub- 
lishers who were pleased with his poems, 
began to suggest that he might find new 
successes in prose. Their encouragement 
was not always as entirely flattering or bene- 
ficent as it might appear, since the idea 
generally seized them when some “regular 
hand” had failed them, perhaps on some 
subject that was already advertised, and the 
tyro was expected to write at a shortness of 
time which the “regular hand” would utterly 
have repudiated, except at very different 
prices! George knew all about it, but he 
had lived no glass-case existence, bit an 
honest open-air one, and instead of being 
sensitive and indignant, was contented and 
thankful, and was, perhaps, all the more 
grateful to his employers, because their 
favours did not lie upon him as a heavy 
burden, but were borne between them, as 
cheerful mutual obligation. “George is a 
genius,” Hatty used to say, “and yet he’s as 
sensible as if he was stupid!” 

George continued in his printing-office 
until more than a year after his sister Hatty’s 
marriage. At that time he accepted the post 
of sub-editor and general literary factotum in 
the house of a rising publisher, who wanted 
to get as good an article as was to be had— 
cheap. 

He had been the financial head of the little 
household for some time before that, and, 
indeed, his commencing salary was not much 
more than the wages he had earned among 
the presses—was, in fact, no more, consider- 
ing the extra expenses of a changed social 
position. 

“ We can do things a little different without 
letting them cost much more,” his mother 
reflected, and their changes were made by 
that prudent standard. 

They left the homely house at Mile-end 
for an old-fashioned cottage at Hackney. 
They got this on very moderate terms, be- 
cause the landlord lived next door, and was 
“ particular,” and would not take children, 
or a piano, or people who kept late hours. 
It was a pretty little cottage, scarcely larger 
than the Mile-end one, but with a trellis- 
porch, a Virginian creeper, and Gothic 
windows. 

“Just such a quaint, genteel place as I 


| 





always thought I should like to live in when 
I got old,” said Mrs. Harvey. 
Another change on which George insisted 


was, that his mother should give up all work | 
for money. They had lost their old house- | 


keeper, Hatty, and George commanded that 
his mother should take her place, with the 
assistance of a little maid hired from the 
workhouse. 

Milly still continued her designing, and 
earned a very fair female income. ‘Then, as 
the Hackney cottage boasted an extra bed- 
room, it was arranged that Miss Brook should 
come and live with them. It was a plan 
which conferred a benefit on all parties con- 
cerned. Miss Brook put her own furniture 
into the empty room, and paid the five 
shillings a week which had been her accus- 
tomed rent for years. That made a con- 
siderable item in the rent of the Hackney 
cottage. At the same time, Miss Brook had 
hitherto been penned in her own narrow 
precincts, frying comfortless chops in winter, 
and in summer eating cold dinners and 
drinking milk, sooner than light a fire. Now 
she had “the run of the house,” and lived 
cheaper and better by sharing the Harveys’ 
food. Miss Brook still frowned and spoke 
as sharply as ever, but the Harveys never 
noticed it, for they knew it meant smiles and 
approval. George had made two or three 
“characters” out of Miss Brook, and had 
put her in two or three poems. She had 
such a strongly-marked self, and yet spoke 
so little of herself, that she was really exciting 
to the imagination, like some of those gaunt 
old Border keeps, which have survived their 
very names and traditions. 

But George presently found that he must 
be prepared to attend an occasional dinner 
party. Flattering letters came to him from 
wealthy, would-be littérateurs. 

Now, in his own home, at his mother’s 
side, George Harvey had always enjoyed the 
very best society—that of a thoughtful, culti- 
vated Christian woman. She had really 
formed her son’s taste upon this standard. 
But connoisseurs of all kinds are at times 
liable to be diverted out of their better sense. 
Men who can appreciate Velasquez and 
Vandyck have been bewitched into buying 
Sir Peter Lelys. 


George Harvey was but young. And if 


there were some trials and temptations of | 
literary life, against which his Spartan training | 


had forearmed him, there were others to 
which it left him peculiarly open. The lowly 
printing-office, the free gibe and comment of 
the work-people, but served asa foil to set 
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forth the charms of the soft-speaking, com- 
plimentary society into which he was now 
introduced. At first he did not care for it at 
all, was only too glad to escape from it to a 
bread-and-cheese supper, and the simple talk 


at home. But after a time the poison began 
to work. Its sickly taste began to seem only | 
sweetness. An appetite was forming which | 


could be satisfied with no other food. 
He began to think that perhaps public 
opinion in his home had grown rather too 


simple and direct—that perhaps life had a | 


few interesting corners which must be mea- 


sured by some rule less stern and straight | 


than that of “ Fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments; for this is the whole duty of 
man.” 

He fancied that there might be some truth 
in the delicate and wide views of his new 


friends, and that most ministers of the gospel | 


were too “ narrow.” Not that all these superior 
people censured them for it,—the common 


multitude required bonds and bounds, but | 


they were elevated above such things, as the 
man is elevated above scholastic discipline. 
It was a dainty compliment to George, when 


referring to his minister, they observed “ how | 


beautiful it was in him to be ready to learn 
of a man whom he could teach.” 


They never said that anything was “wicked.” | 


There were men in the “set” who had two 


wives, or at least a right wife and a wrong | 
Their stories were whispered about as | 
They might | 
mean suffering and sacrifice and sorrow— | 


one. 
interesting secret tragedies. 


they might mean anything but what they 
unmistakably did mean—sin. 


was wicked. Whatever injured themselves, 


either in fact or fancy, was unpardonable. | 


Whatever would not be injured by them, was 
coarse selfishness or black ingratitude. 
word, they forgave everybody’s enemies but 
their own. 
apparent to George, while their acquaintance- 
ship was new. 


‘They went into such charmingly courageous | 


arguments. Nothing was too sacred to be 
doubted and discussed. 
will not bear handling,” they cried. 
if a burglar said so of your jewel-case ! 
They were so gentle, too,andtender. The 
women among them could not believe that 
the taint of sin was already in their “sweet 
and innocent little ones.” It was quite 
natural and interesting that they should 
smash their toys, make targets of windows, 
and insist on tasting every dish at table. It 
was also “natural” that they should pull the 


Fancy 





And yet it is | 
wrong to say that they never said anything | 


Ina | 
| precious stone as useless, because it is not 
But this inconsistency was not | 


“ Perish whatever | 


cat’s tail, but they evidently judged her a 
| higher order of being, for it was not natural 
| if she turned round and retaliated. Then she 
| must be beaten and banished. 
| Well, I do believe in innate depravity,” 
| George observed (it had been their last argu- 
| ment), “and yet I cannot remember the least 
| inclination to worry an animal.” 
| At first George fancied that the re-action 
| of their doubts and uncertainties, was but a 
| refreshment and stimulant to his own spiritual 
nature. The fact was, he did not yet under- 
stand that spirituality is quite different from 
mere mental grasp. ‘There were beliefs which 
he held the tighter for any effort to draw 
{them from him. He was a Christian in 
| his understanding, and it had a side-light into 
his heart, which otherwise was yet in dark- 
hess. 

There are many people, especially those of 
quick and thoughtful capacity, who, born in 
Christian homes, can never tell precisely when 
first the light about them shone also from 
within. It may have been such a little taper 
at first, that though it would have shone 
plainly in darkness, it was smothered by the 
brilliance around, Often it burns so for a 
long time, is almost extinguished, and then 
its revivifying is likely to be mistaken for its 
first appearance. 

George presently became aware of an 


wearisome and useless formalities. 


| prehensible mystery. Life looked like a 
tangle. ‘The dogmas on which he had rested 
seemed to bend beneath him, like bodies 
without a living soul. What had satisfied 
him hitherto sufficed him no longer. He 
| thought he needed less—he really needed 
more. He was like a man throwing away a 


yet set and polished. 

Yet he had misgivings that this was not a 
| change for the better, and wanted to hide it 
| as muchas he could, even from himself. But 
it would come out. It is as hard to hide a 
dead faith as a dead body. ‘These acquaint- 
ances of his found it out as vultures find 
carrion, 

“We always thought you would soon rise 
above the circle of the creeds,” they con- 
gratulated him. “We knew you would soon 
be strong enough to recognise the sublime 
darkness, without trying to dissipate it with a 
| farthing candle. Submit yourself to the 
mysteries of the Infinite. Rest assured that 
the Supreme Intelligence which turns the 








uncomfortable change in himself. His regular | 
prayers and public devotions began to appear | 
The Bible | 
seemed half a dull truism, and half an incom- | 
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dead: leaf into manure for the next spring, 
will find some satisfactory use for our lives 
beyond the grave. Let positive science be 
your undeniable revelation.” 

George stoutly denied that he had reached 
any such point of enlightenment, but the 
others shook their heads and knew better. 
George still went to church; he still read 
family prayers,—Mrs. Harvey having long 
since relegated that dutyto him, But he did 
not pray in private. Sometimes he kneeled 
down—dumb. Even his desk-work had 
ceased to be ajoyto him. Hedid not know 
what to say; he had nothing worth saying to 
his fellows. What is there to say about a 
“ supreme silent Intelligence?” Who is to be 
the perfect ideal of the Friend and the Bene- 
factor? Who is to be the Husband of the 
widow, or the Father of the fatherless? In 
his secret heart, George Harvey felt that his 
questionings were going far beyond the 
avowals of his acquaintance. And so he was, 
for his doubts were sincere spiritual throes, 
theirs but social excuses. 

But it all lay between God and his own 
soul. His nearest and dearest never sus- 
pected it. Only his plain-speaking sister 
Hatty observed to her husband— 

“George always seems to me to be ina 
bad temper when he comes from service on 
Sundays,” 





CHAPTER IV.—THE TALENT BEARS INTEREST. 


GeorcGE lived on somehow, as people do 
live through great struggles or great sorrows. 
He knew now that he had lost something 
whose possession he had never realised be- 
fore. He missed it, as the world would miss 
its unnoticed blessings of air, light, and water. 

He could not help seeing an outer differ- 
ence in himself. It was no longer easy to put 
aside his own books, and read aloud from 
some volume that interested his mother and 
Miss Brook. It was no longer a matter of 
course to postpone some purchase for him- 
self, that he might the sooner buy some article 
for Mrs. Harvey, or some trifle to beautify the 
home. To remember birthdays seemed but 
a trivial impertinence, unworthy of the “ stern 
reality ” of life. 

He gradually grew taciturn, and was often 
touchy and irascible. Mrs. Harvey feared he 
was working his brain too hard, and George 
himself tried to believe in the motherly appre- 
hension. 

He would go and sit in the Webbers’ house 
of an evening. He did not speak much, and 
the good little stationer was often sorely awed 
by this strange genius of a brother-in-law. 


But George liked to hear him talk. His 
simple views of life, his perpetual conscicus- 
ness ofa higher law, and his trustful confidence 
in its finalities, were to George’s wrung and 
jaded sensibilities like a sweet fairy tale 
among bewildering geometrical problems. It 


{ soothed him as such, but it did him no more 


good, because it was a seed that fell on such 
stony ground as this: 

“He is naturally a good man, and he is 
satisfied and happy because he is not very 
wise. He has faith, because he does not 
know doubt. His soul has known no struggle, 
no yearning. It may be well to be so— 
especially for him!” 

George forgot that nobody knew of his own 
struggles and yearnings, though they might 
begin presently to perceive upon him the 
signs of defeat. We are all so apt to forget 
that other men’s histories are not written as 
plainly upon their backs, as our own is, in 
our hearts. 

Another woeful experience for George was, 
that as he had lost his old and merely half 
mechanical faith in God, he had gained faith 
in godless men. He invested love and con- 
fidence in people with whom, in his old 
simplicity, he would have had no close 
personal relations. 
that hearts, unfertilised by divine love, are 
too sterile for any wholesome human growth. 

It is no use going into the unprofitable 
revelations of “ the natural man” which poor 
George found himself suddenly forced to 
receive. ‘There was one, with whom George 
had held many a metaphysical disquisition, 
and who had startled him by such views as 
that “ surely what are called sins are merely 
natural developments in certain persons, 
since almost every particular evil trait of 
humanity is found, as it were, personified 
in some species of the animal world,” 
—who believed “that the world was a vast 
machine, bound to work remorselessly on 
from some uncertain beginning to some un- 
known end,”—-who held that ‘“ prayer was a 
useless fiction, and free-will a mere chimera, 
whose nearest fact lay with those who knew 
they had none, and consciously surrendered 
themselves to the despotism of their fate.” 


In a little money-matter with George, this || 


individual became involved in what looked 
awfully like a particularly mean and base 
embezzlement, for which he couid find no 
available defence except two lies and a dash 
of defiance. George let him go unpunished, 
except by a little suspense as to whether 
“fate” destined him to a police-cell, and by 





the awful consciousness that there was at 


He was doomed to find | 
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least one person in the world who knew the} rap. Nobody who came there knocked with 
| measure of his “natural goodness!” . | a walking-stick. George’s heart gave a curious 
Still, George comforted himself that he had | thump. 
never had the highest opinion of the stability “ Come in,” he said. 
of this individual. For one peculiarity of| There entered a man about thirty. A well- 
his enlightenment was that it had made him | dressed, pleasant looking man, with very blue 
** hail-fellows-well-met,” with some whom all | eyes and a humorous mouth. 
the while he secretly distrusted and more than “You don’t know me, I see, Mr. Harvey,” 
half despised. | he said. “But perhaps you'll recollect the 
But there was one, who had been the very | name— James Murray.” 
ideal of George’s new spiritual world. He | “T beg your pardon for coming here to 
had not so much disputed the letter of religion, | bother you,” he went on, as George greeted 
as insisted on its needlessness for those who | him warmly, and drew up their chairs to- 
walked in the spirit. He had neglected Sab- | gether before the fire. ‘‘ But I’ve never been 
bath observances because he said all days| in London since we last parted, and I’ve 
should be sabbaths. He had slighted God’s | been reading you in the magazines, and I 
ministers, only because he said that all men/| could not help wanting to say, ‘God bless 
should be priests unto God. He had never | you,’ and how glad I am that you are ina 
kneeled to pray, because “ every thought | way of doing good to plenty others as you 
should be a prayer.” His only doubt of | did good to me.” 
scriptural inspiration was his belief in the * I’m afraid I don’t do much good to any- 
equal inspiration of many other books. He | body else, if I did any to you,” said poor 








| had smiled benignly on the grand doctrine | George humbly. 


of the atonement, because he regarded it as| ‘‘ No mistake about me,” responded James. 
the “artistic embodiment of that spirit of| “ You know that I was as thorough-going a 
sacrifice which was the highest secret of life.” | young blackguard as there can be in this 

To this man there came atrial. Only a! city, and I’d never have gone of myself where 
commercial difficulty, which he had no reserve | I was likely to hear how to be anything else. 
to meet, because his delicate and liberal taste | There’s a way in which it wasn’t you who did 
had preferred sumptuous luxury to the “low | me any good, sir, because it is only God who 


| gratification of hoarding.” And now he be-| can take the evil spirit out of a man and put 


| gan to clutch at anything that might save 


in a new one—just as it’s only God who can 


| 
| him. No matter what it might be, he would | make the right medicine do good to a sick 


grasp it—tear it up—if it would only check | man. But the doctor that prescribed the 
his fall fora moment. He who had despised | physic, and the nurse that takes the sick 
“‘ penurious economy,” was not below claim-| man to the doctor are all in it, and they all 
ing its results from any trustful hands. A | deserve gratitude and love.” 


| hundred broken hearts and bruised lives were | “And you really are a different man to 


| to him as nothing compared with his own 


what you used to be?” George observed, 
broken fortune. He would take the bread | rather dreamily. 
and cheese from those that had earned it, | “God be praised I am, sir,” Murray an- 


| that he and “his own” might enjoy the} swered devoutly; “and I may say it, for it’s 


Dives’ paradise of “ faring sumptuously” | not to my own glory, and its best sign is that 

every day. Self-sacrifice was the good and | while I used not to think myself a sinner but 

beautiful thing for everybody but himself ! just what was quite natural and like every- 
George said nothing. Never one bitter | body else, now I know both what I was and 

word passed between him and his former) what I-am still, sir.” 

friend. The bitterness was too bitter to be “ And you are happy and doing well?” 

borne in the mouth. The fallen idol was | George asked. 

shivered in too many pieces to be touched. “Yes, I married a good little woman, 

Bury the rubbish. and we've got a pretty baby, and I’m head 
It was just after this sad and silent burial | man in Dash and Blank’s printing-office in 

that George sat one day in his office, blank | Leeds, so we get along very fairly in our 


| and dreary. It seemetl an empty world be-| small way. Of course, it’s very different to 


| for us, I think He would pity me,” George 
| pondered. 


neath an empty heaven. yours nowadays, sir. But if ever you’re pass- 

“ Tf there was a God who cared personally | ing a night in Leeds, you must put up with 
us. The bedroom is nice and comfortable, 
and we can sleep on the parlour-sofa as easy 
There was a rap on the door—a strange | as anything. It would be a real treat to do 
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it to accommodate you, sir, and we’ll be hurt | its own, as that such a change had been | 
if you don’t prove it. I'd be glad to take you | wrought without any exterior power. George 
into my Sunday-school class, and say to them, | knew by experience that “nature” in itself | 
‘Here’s the gentleman you've often heard | has elements of decay, but not of restoration. | r 
about, that’s been my best earthly friend.’ ” He took James Murray home with him, | as 
“Have you ever met any doubters—reli- | and the simple-hearted man amused them all || ' ¢ 
gious doubters ?” George asked, with a strong | with the history of his old admiration for || h 
effort to appear unconcerned. Mrs. Harvey, and his feeling that he should | | fi 
“Dear, yes, sir, lots. Some of all kinds. | like to speak to her if he had a decent coat. || } l 
Some that couldn’t believe, and some that| “I never thought to be sitting supping || ly 
wouldn’t; but the first sort mostly come with you,” he said. “That would have || lf 
round at last. I’ve met people that didn’t | seemed too good. But God gives us a deal || ih 
think there was a God, and people that didn’t | more than we ask Him for. Did it ever | | ti 
think He troubled himself with anything | strike you, Mr. Harvey, that we should be t 
except the earth and the stars—folks who | awful poor creatures, in soul and body, if He n 
couldn’t get further into the Bible than the | gave us nothing more than our prayers?” I 
first chapter of Genesis. I’ve seen people} George sat in his room till late that night. r 
that don’t think we want a Saviour. I can’t! His sou! felt like one who has just come out || |i 
say I’ve ever been troubled with doubts | of a fever, weak and faint, not fit for strong | lh 
myself. You see it was only likely that most | meat, and feebly grateful to resign itself to a a 
of the Jews in Jerusalem should be exercised | narrow bound, and a shaded light, but yet || | n 
in their minds as to whether Jesus was the | thankful io know that its ghastly horrors || ly 
promised Messiah or not, but I don’t sup-| are over with its delirium, and that it is still || la 
pose the widow of Nain, or Jairus, or the | safe in a breezy world, where God’s sun is | i t] 
man born blind, had many doubts about it.| shining. And into his silent heart it seemed || oO 
They knew. So do I.” to him that Jesus came and stood in the || Pp 
George Harvey looked earnestly at his | midst, and said, “ Peace be unto you. Reach || | n 
companion. The man seated at Christ’s| hither thy finger, and behold my hands: || | d 
feet, clothed and in his right mind, could not | and reach hither thy hand and thrust it into || | ¢ 
have been more unlike the raging lunatic | my side: and be not faithless, but believing.” || o 
among the tombs than was this decent, And, on his knees, George answered and | ls 
| cheery, kindly artisan unlike the profligate, | said unto him— | ls 
artful, reckless lad of fifteen years ago. One “My Lord and my God!” | a 
might as well assert that a barren field had! Next Sabbath he took a class in a water- | I 
become a fruitful garden, by some force of | side ragged-school. |} | h 
] | ! 
Shs 
| 
| a 
s 
PRAYER. ' 
a WHY wilt thou pray ?—why storm with cries | c 
His car who rides the thundering skies t 
And passes scaithful by ? a 
His laws stand firm : He may not hear ; | 
Thy life, thy death in his career ¢ 
Are but as steps: He will not hear, t 
Though loud thou lift thy cry.” i 
Belike, belike : yet the soft tear, t 
Fresh dropt upon the senseless bier, | g 
Hath virtue, nor that small : 1 
The sod why dost thou strew with flowers ? t 
The dead man walks not in thy bowers, | 
He will not rise to sorrow’s showers, I 
Nor feel when wreaths do fall ; | Cc 
a 
And yet thou weep’st—much more may thou t 
Pay to the living God thy vow, 
Nor fruitless pour the prayer. t 
Deft Logic is but Reason’s tool, iia 
Reason a child in Nature’s school, 2 
We may nor joy, nor grieve by rule, | 
Nor syllogize a prayer. | I 
JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
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| as he distinctly proved to Thomas. 


| parted ? 
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IS THERE A CENTRAL HEAVEN? 


Bb scncenes are questions of deep interest | 


connected with the thought of the rela- 
tion which our planet, which is our present 
home, bears to that brighter and more per- 


| fect dwelling-place to which all Christians 
| look as their final rest, termed popularly as 


well as scripturally—heaven. Assuming the 
fact that there is such a place or locality as 


| heaven, adapted for material beings, and 


therefore necessarily material itself, the ques- 
tion recurs again and again to the thoughtful 
mind—what is it? and where is it? 





Our | 


Lord, as the Scripture tells us, and as we | 


repeat in our Christian creeds, has “ascended 
into heaven,” not as a spirit (which, as He 
himself declares, “hath not flesh and bones” 
as He had), but as a man with a body, though 
not in every particular the same as ours, yet in 
many points identical, and certainly material, 
Whither 
then has He gone? to what material world 
or distant part of his dominions has He de- 
Is it to some vast orb so far re- 
moved from our little dusky globe in the 
dark blue depths of space, that as we think 
of its distance, and endeavour to realise it to 
our imagination, we feel almost hopelessly 


| separated from it, like mariners in a solitary 
| ship in mid-ocean, or a boat’s crew cast 


away on a desert island cut off from all com- 
panionship but its own? Or, on the other 
hand, have we reason to think that there is 
at the present hour, as there always has been, 
such a real connection both physically (ze. 
astronomically) as well as morally and 
spiritually between the two worlds, between 
this island-world called the earth and the 
distant mainland or continent of heaven— 
the home of God and his holy angels, as well 
as the “perfected just,’ that space alone 
divides us physically and literally, while but 
the slender plank of death separates us trom 
it individually ; and that, as over that dark 
bridge each moment souls are spanning the 
gulf, they are admitted at once to its golden 
light and unfading glory? ‘These are ques- 
tions which, though science may throw some 


partial light upon them, Revelation alone | 


can tully answer, and which it is admitted by 
all who believe the Bible are answered by 
that wonderful book in the affirmative, fully, 


| though not perhaps as fully as our curiosity 


may desire, and satisfactorily at least so far 
as it is necessary or possible for us with our 
present faculties to apprehend such a subject. 

Among the sciences, astronomy, however, 
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is the only one that can throw even a glimpse 
of light upon it other than the Scriptures 
afford ; and though its testimony is indirect 
and necessarily imperfect, yet it is of con- 
siderable value and interest as far as it goes, 
serving to impart a reality to the statements 
of Scripture, and thus assist in confirming its 
truth. 

That there is, then, a physical or material 
connection between our planet and other 
worlds, though so distant as to be out of our 
sight altogether, is the first inductive step in 
the testimony which astronomy affords and 
suggests as to the inferential existence of a 
material heaven. ¢ 

Astronomically viewed, we perceive at 
once, the earth is no solitary island-world, 
no strange sail in the great sea of space, no 
mere isolated globe. Belonging herself to 
the sun, she is only one out of a number of 
a family resembling herself that are warmed 
by the same vast hearth-fire, and, circulating 
round him, are likewise carried forward with 
him in his more gigantic, and as yet un- 
measured, orbit. 

But, our solar system, as it is termed, with 
its family of worlds, occupying as it does a 
circle of at least six thousand millions of 
miles in diameter, dwindles to a mere point 
in the universe of starry space; and, amidst 
the millions of bright suns, and clusters of 
suns, with their attendant worlds, that en- 
compass and surround us here, we find our- 
selves to be but a microscopic unit, small as 
a grain of sand in the archipelago of similar 
bodies, that belong to our own astral system, 
or nebula, as it is termed, bounded as it is 
by the Milky Way. 

Vast, then, and inconceivable as are the 
distances from us, as from each other, of 
these innumerable suns and systems that 
burn and roll around us here, and without 
leaving the boundary of our own star system, 
we can at once perceive the physical relation 
which our planet bears to every other mem- 
ber of the same system, about the centre of 
which, or nearly so, our sun has been placed 
by astronomers as its normal position. 

Thus viewed, it may be affirmed, every- 
thing connected with our globe bears an 
astronomical relation to others under analo- 
gous conditions—its size, its place, its path 
in the heavens, its relative distance from its 
own primary or sun, as well as from other 
suns or planets ; its rate of travelling, as also 
other circumstances connected with the won- 
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drous arrangements of our globe; its diurnal 
or daily, as well as its orbital or annual, 
motion—everything has been determined, 
designed, and adjusted, with a view to 
others, and accordingly with a precision so 
admirable, and so plainly perceptible, that 
we know were any one of the conditions 
under which the earth, or any other planet 
or sun, exists, now absent or altered, chaos 
and confusion would ensue instead of the 
order and beauty maintained in the system, 
and catastrophes the most tremendous to 
contemplate would involve the universe of 
stars to which we belong in utter ruin. 

But not only does astronomy thus inform 
us of our relative physical connection with 
the more immediate members of our solar 
system as a unit belonging ’to it, or even to 
the more distant suns that we see sparkling 
around us, and which are within reach of 
human sight, either unassisted or through the 
medium of the telescope, but also permits us 
to infer the mysterious connection of our 
world with a far more distant part of the uni- 
verse quite out of our sight in fact, and beyond 
even the reach of the telescope. This great 
fact has been thus brought to light. It has 
been ascertained beyond question that the 
sun, as we have already remarked, is moving 
onwards in a supposed arc or orbit of vast 
dimensions, carrying necessarily also his 
satellite worlds with him on his journey; 
and the problem has been started for astro- 
nomical investigation, Whereabouts does the 
centre of this great circle lie ?—z.¢. in what 
direction are we to look for it? Given the 
arc or segment of a circle, and provided 
we have likewise its plane, a simple calcu- 
lation will tell us where to look for the 
centre? As, however, little more than the 
direction towards which cur sun or solar 
system is travelling can be approximated 
to, and the angle of motion or the curva- 
ture of the line in which it is travelling can 
be as yet little more than suggested (the 
orbit being so vast as to appear to us almost 
a straight line), while the plane of the sup- 
posed orbit is even still more difficult to 
ascertain, but little that is positive can as 
yet be affirmed about it. And the proposi- 
tion of finding the exact direction in which 
to look for the centre of the sun’s vast orbit 
is no easy task, and can scarcely be con- 
sidered as yet fully accomplished. Different 
positions in the heavens have, however, been 
assigned for it, and pointed out by different 
astronomers as the probable position of the 
central sun or mass of matter round which 
our great orb and his companion worlds are 





circulating. Among the eminent astrono- 
mers who have undertaken the difficult 
problem, Maedler perhaps stands the first. 
He entered upon this calculation some 


a 


fifteen years ago, with indefatigable energy | 


and industry, and at length boldly pointed 
to the star Alcyone (the principal of the 
group of the Pleiades in the constellation 
Taurus), as the probable actual central mass 
round which he moved. Maedler’s theory, 
however, notwithstanding the credit which 
justly attaches to him for the magnificent 
conception implied in it, as well as the 
incalculable labour attending such a work, 
has not been altogether confirmed by other 
astronomers, some of whom assign a some- 
what different direction of movement and 
plane, and consequently different direction 
wherein to look for the centre. But here 
it must be remembered that, after all, little 
more than the mere direction of the central 
mass could with the imperfect data possessed 
be pointed out. The vast length of radius 
or distance which lay between the sun and 
its centre could never be approximated with- 
out far more perfect data than we possess, or 
are likely ever to possess. ‘The fixing, there- 
fore, by Maedler, on one particular star as 
that distant central point or mass has not 
been confirmed, notwithstanding other testi- 
mony seemingly corroborative of this theory 
which he has adduced from the “ proper 
motion” of the other stars in the group to 
which Alcyone belongs. ‘There is no limit, 
indeed, to what might be the length of that 
invisible radius or chord of gravity which 
binds our primary and his family of worlds 
to the distant centre round which he is tra- 
velling. Supposing the direction of that 
centre to be as Maedler has described, and 
to lie towards Alcyone, yet Alcyone, distant 





as it is from our sun, might be but the first | 


the 





step or round in the celestial ladder 


first inch in the celestial mileage—the first | 


huge mile in the celestial millions or billions 
of such measurements, by which infinite 
space is portioned, while inconceivably be- 
yond all may still lie the outskirts or suburbs 
of the central mass of glory of the celestial 
city or world to which we are bound fast. 
What the power of gravity may be, or how 


far it may extend its influence in space, is | 
only to be limited by its size and density ; | 


and measuring it according to the Newtonian 
law, and having infinity to deal with, there is 
no limit that we can assign to its distance 
any more than to its magnitude. If the 
magnitude and density of the body be suffi- 
cient, enough power of gravity may be put 
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forth to hold not our solar system only in | | whatever distant point the sun may be 
its grasp, but innumerable suns and systems. | attached to, the earth is likewise attached to 
One thing is certain—the magnitude of the | that point; just as our satellite, the moon, is 
centre which, while out of the sight of the | doubly connected with the earth and sun, so 
human eye, even when armed with the most | are we with the sun and the central mass to 
powerful telescope, still continues to hold | which he belongs. 
our own sun and his family of worlds fast by One thing, then, appears evident here, 
its invisible chain, must be something vast | which astronomy unfolds to us. We are not 
and inconceivable by us. as a severed link in the great world of 
Thus then—though the precise direction | creation, we are not a mere isolated globe oi | 
and the distance of our sun from his invisible | matter floating, as.a ship and her crew, hope- | 
centre is still unknown, there is little doubt | lessly and helplessly in a boundless sea of | 
of the existence of such a centre. This| space unconnected with other lands. We | 
granted, then the physical connection of the | belong to, and are actually attached, as by | 
earth is established by the same argument | an iron chain, to some other world in a| 
that connects the planet with its primary: | distant part of the universe, far beyond our 








Alcyone. 


, own sun, and which unglorified mortal eye 


has not yet seen; but the chain is ¢here 
nevertheless, as well as the country ijt belongs 
to, and the existence of both are as much a 
matter of fact as the existence of America 
and the Atlantic cable, though both are alike 
invisible to us here. That wondrous wire 
connects the Old and the New World so as 





to enable the inhabitants of earth, though in- 
visible to each other, to converse in words of | 
lightning. The Newtonian chain of gravity | 
in like manner connects the heavenly with | 


far, and in what manner it may be, and is still 
maintained, and how long it shall continue, 
are questions for further consideration. In 
the meantime something has been done by 
astronomy, if it has only suggested the 
magnificent and cheering thought, that we 
are not only connected “relatively with the 
millions of suns and systems that we behold 
around us, but positively and physically with 
some vast centre out of sight, and to which 
all worlds and systems alike belong and 
render homage. What, if this should be the 





the earthly ; how far, notwithstanding the | heaven of heavens, the very throne and 

vast distance, a conversation and intercourse | | habitation of God, the highest and best of all 

is possible to be carried on between the two worlds, the present abode of the Man Christ 

countries, past experience has shown: how | aor and round which, turning as on a 
I]. N.s. 12 
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| mighty pivot, the universe of creation and its 
| gigantic frame-work rolls its starry face suc- 
_cessively towards its Creator, is there any- 
| thing irrational in-such a supposition? On 
| the contrary, are there not many reasons 
| derived from other sources for thinking it in 
| the highest degree probable? It must be 
| allowed, however, whatever may be thought 
|of it, that astronomy, without positively 
| asserting it, suggests here a grand and sub- 
| lime idea. But here science bids us farewell 
—having conducted us thus in imagination, 
| as it were, to the very portals of the un- 
| known regions—the celestial city above—she 
| modestly retires, leaving us, however, not in 
| the dark, but in the hands and under the 
| guidance of another and “more sure and 
powerful” witness—and that is, the inspired 
volume of the Scriptures. Zha/ assures us 
not only of the reality and certainty of the 
existence of such a place as heaven, though 
it tells not its celestial longitude or latitude, 
but of the actual physical, moral, and in- 





telligent connection between the two worlds— 
heaven and earth—established, not by gravity, 
but by actual intercourse of the inhabitants 
—by the communication which has subsisted 
between the two worlds, through the medium 
of intelligent Beings (who have visited us) of 
a race far superior to man, and who have 
passed and repassed from one world to the 
other, crossing the vast gulf of space that lies 
between with far more ease than we can now, 
with all the aids of science we possess, pass 
from one country or city on our own globe to 
another,—their flight resembling, indeed, in 
its speed more the flashing of the electric 
spark along the wire, that now sounds and 
spans the solitary depths of our Atlantic, 
than any mortal flight, but thus establishing 
beyond all question: the intimate relation of 
this terrestrial ball and kingdom of earth 
with another and a grander and a brighter 
world and’ kingdom: But here we pass from 
the: testimony of seience to the domain of 
ancient and inspired history. 
J. CRAMPTON. 


(To be continued.) 
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E had not 
been 
very 
long in 
our dis- 
trict be- 
fore we 
began to 
hear in 
various 
inci 
dental 


Bible 
Braidy, 
and to 
gather 
that he 
was an 
institu- 
tion in 
tire 
neighbourhood. In the language of the 
district—a very slangy language—he was 
a “proper old bloke;” as good an old 














OUR DISTRICT. 


A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


IlIl.—BIBLE BRAIDY. 


sort as ever stepped; and as “mum as 
a mute” in respeet’ to criminal secrets 


entrusted to him: under confessional-like 
circumstances» Further: we were told that 
he was “no end of a scolard,” and 


could “talk like a book about almost any- 
thing; while as to reading the Bible —” 
and a snap of the finger, or shrug of the 
shoulders, generally intimated that the rest 
upon that point was a thing to be imagined, 
not described. 

““Why, bless you, sir !’ 


exclaimed the only 


ways of; person who went into anything like details 


upon the subject—a gentleman who in his 
day had undergone sundry terms of imprison- 
ment,—“ why, bless you, sir !” exclaimed this 
worthy, with a real enthusiasm, “ the regular 
patterers as is paid for it, and as comes mess- 
ing about when they ain’t wanted, ain't a 
patch on old Bible, who wouldn’t take a 
penny for it though he’s qs poor as a church 
mouse, as the sayen is. And as to doing 
good, why, there ain’t one of the regular 
hands fit to be mentioned in the same week 
with him. Not as I go for to say that the 
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regulars, as I call’em, don’t want to do good, 
or for to deny that they sometimes do do a 


| sood turn, or that they are plucky going 
| where fevers are and the like. 


All the same, 
there ain’t any one of’em as you can name 
as comes within a long chalk of old Braidy, 
in doing good—in the Bible way [I mean, 
you know. And cos why? Why, cos he’s 
got our measure. He knows us. He don’t 
come potterin’ about when he ain’t wanted ; 
but when he zs wanted he’s always up to 
time. Early or late, fair weather or foul, 
send for him, and there he is, and no ques- 
tions asked. No matter who the man may 


“be; if he was the worst fellow as ever died 


in his shoes, he’d read to him, and pray 
for him, and stick to him. ‘There’s many a 
poor ‘cross’ cove about here, sir, I can 
tell you, as has died happy, but as would 
have died hard, awful hard, sir—I mean in 
the way of being troubled in their minds—if 
Bible Braidy hadn’t been with them at the last. 


Strike me!” exclaimed our friend in con- | 


clusion, “if old Bible shouldn’t be the head 
of all the parsons if I had the making of 
them! If things was managed as they ought 
to be, the old man woz/d be a lot better off 
than he is—a bishop, or a school-master 
with a big screw, or something of that 
sort.” 

“Seeing that he can do so much good in 
it, Mr. Braidy would perhaps rather remain 
in his present position,” we observed. 

“ Well, I was only saying what I would do 
for him, if I had my way,” rejoined our 
friend. “As far as he’s concerned, I dare 
say, he would rather be where he is than in a 
better sort of place, and, as you say, on ac- 
count of the good he can do. I'll back him 
to be as square an old party as any breath- 


ing, bar none; so that it’s only from choice | 


that he needs to live in a cross quarter, and, 
above all, in such a h—Il-hole as Barker’s 
Buildings, for that’s about what it is, though 
I live in it.” 


What we heard of Bible Braidy made us | 
anxious to form acquaintance with: him, and | 
at length an opportunity occurred of doing | 


so under circumstances so impressive and so 
characteristic of the spot in which Braidy 


lived and the good work done by him in it, | 


that we will venture to relate them. 

One day we had occasion to call upon an 
odd-job labourer. On reaching his place of 
abode, we were informed by his landlady 
that he was house-bound, by reason of an 
injury to his foot, and that if we wanted to 
see him we must go up to his apartment. 
We accordingly ascended to the third-floor 





back room, which served him and his wife 
and three children as living, eating, and sleep- 
ing room. There were only two chairs in the 
room. He was seated on one of them, while 
his bandaged foot rested upon the other; so 
we took our seat upon the end of the bed, 
| which stood across the window of the room. 
| When, in answer to our inquiry, we had heard 
| the story of the accident to the foot, and had 
said that which we had come to say, we 
chanced to glance out at the window, and 
| beheld a scene that would certainly have 
| been strange and striking to eyes that, un- 
| like our own, had not become familiar with 
| such districts as that in which we were. We 
could see right down a narrow street, which 
a single glance was sufficient to show was a 
“hot” quarter—a quarter given up to the 
worst descriptions of the habitual criminal 
classes. The houses were lean-to and dilapi- 
dated to an alarming extent. Broken, rag- 
stuffed, curtainless windows were in the as- 
cendant; numbers of the street-doors had 
| pannels stove in, and in two or three instances 
the doors were gone altogether. 

It was a warm summer’s afternoon, and 
| crowds of dirty, ill-cared-for children, most of 
| them nearly and some of them wholly naked, 
were playing about in the refuse-littered gut- 
ters and roadway. On the shady side of the 
street numbers of fearsome-looking men, with 
foreheads villanous low, were seated upon 
window sills, or stretched at full length upon 
| the pavement, while frowsy, slatternly-looking 
| women stood in groups around doorways or 
kept up loud-voiced conversation from op- 
posite windows. Beer cans were circulating 
freely, and this was especially the case with a 
band of choice spirits seated on a bench out- 
| side a public-house just under the window, 
out of which we were looking. The whole 
scene was such an one as Dante might have 
imagined, and as we could not hope by mere 
words to give our readers a full realisation of 
| its horrors—even if it were desirable that we 
should do so—we have simply given its lead- 
ing outlines. It was a picture of most pan- 
demonium-like aspect. The air that rose 
from the street was fcetid, and such scraps of 
language as distinctly reached the ear were 
tainted by foul ideas, and harsh with strange 
oaths. After a moment’s mental comparison 
| of localities, we knew that we were looking 
upon the blackest spot of our whole district 
—that Barker’s Buildings which was but too 
characteristically described by the fiercely 
condemnatory epithet applied to it by the 
| predatory gentleman who had spoken so en- 
| thusiastically of Bible Braidy. 
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“This must be Barker’s Buildings, then,” 
we said, turning from the window. 

“Which it ave, sir, and no mistake,” an- 
swered the tenant of the room. “It isn’t often 
you'd find ¢wo such spots as that, even in 
such neighbourhoods as this. One of ’em’s 
one too many, for if you'll excuse me saying 
so, sir, if ever there was a devil’s own quarter, 
Barker's Buildings is it. We’re most of 
us a rough lot hereabout, and a good 
many ain’t particular to a trifle how they 
knock out a living. We don’t draw things 
very fine, but all of us out of it are 
quite agreed that Barker’s Buildings are 
something awful. You ask any of the police 
whether any of them would venture into it 
single-handed. It would be about as much 
as their life was worth if they did. There 
ain’t a worser lot out than the Buildings’ 
gang. They say themselves that they are 
good for anything from pitch and toss ‘to 
manslaughter, and from robbing.a church to 
killing a man ; and, there’s no mistake about 
it, they are. There’s some of them that actu- 
ally are laid by the heels at this very present 
time for stripping a church roof of lead.” 

At this point there arose a great hubbub in 
the street, and looking out of the window, to 
which the labourer also limped, we saw that 
the cdrousal of the band of worthies outside 
the public-house had been rudely broken in 
upon. A stalwart woman was brandishing 
her clenched fist in the face of one of the 
men. In her excitement she had pulled the 
fastenings from her hair, which floated about 
her in grim disorder. Her face was heavily 
flushed, her eyes flashing, and her voice, 
trembling with passion, rose loud and 
harsh— 

“Sugar-Bag is in for it now,” said the 
labourer at our elbow. 

“ Sugar-Bag !” we echoed. 

“Sugar-Bag is her nickname,” he ex- 
plained ; “she works at the sugar-bag mak- 
ing, and is one of the very few of the Build- 
ings lot as does do anything in a honest way. 
She’s very quiet and inoffensive as a general 
thing, but her husband was sentenced to 
two years for a wharf-robbery, and she 
thinks, and as far as that goes, so do others, 
that it was through ‘ Fly’ Palmer there he was 
taken ; but she had better leave him alone.” 

The woman did zof leave him alone. For 
a moment she seemed cowed by his manner, 
but only for a moment. Merely stepping 
back just so far as to be out of the reach of 
his arm, she began to rail again. Amid a 
volley of abuse she repeated her accusation 
of his having “rounded” on her Bill, and 





insinuated that she knew what would send 
him to the gallows. 


This insinuation seemed to sting “Fly” | 


Palmer, for the last words had scarcely left 
her lips before he was on his feet again. This 
time he followed her up as she retreated. 
She became terrified, and turned and ran. 
Still he followed, and she had got but a short 
distance down the street, when he overtook 


her, and hit her such a heavy blow on the | 


head that she fell, stunned. For afew seconds 
the fallen woman lay; then she rose hastily 
to her feet. She stood looking round 
her in a dazed kind of way for a moment, 
with her right hand pressed to her side ; then 
with a passionate rapidity she swept back the 
hair from her face, and dashing forward, 
struck Palmer on the breast. A _ loud 
shivering cry, half sob, half groan, burst from 





his lips, and the next instant he sank to his | 


knees, and, after swaying twice to and fro, 
fell helplessly forward with his face to the 
ground. The whole street was instantly in 
an uproar. Some men came forward and 
gently raised him in their arms, and, as they 
turned his face upwards, we could see that 
it was drawn with pain and ghastly pale. 


“This is horrible!” we exclaimed, impul- | 


sively rising, and putting on our, hat; but the 
labourer, laying a restraining hand upon our 
shoulder,saidinatone of friendly femonstrance, 

‘Excuse me bein’ so bold, but if I was 
you, sir, I wouldn’t go near; their quarrels 
are like man and wife’s—best settled among 


themselves. Any one as goes between them | 


is only likely to offend both. Beside, that 
sort of thing ain’t so partic’lar out of the way 


in the Buildings, as it would be in any decent | 


sort of neighbourhood. The bag-making 
hands carry a knife for cutting their twine, 
and having it handy, she’s let him have it. 
It’s the way with the women among ’em 
when their roused. Whatever comes handy 
they'll use. They often smash a jug or 
bottle over one another’s faces; and as toa 
clout over the head, why, they think nothing 
of that. I dare say Mr. Palmer ain’t very 


much hurt, and any way, sir, what could you | 


do if you went round ; they’re all in an up- | 


roar, and would only think you in the way.” 

This last consideration had already oc- 
curred to ourselves, and, yielding to its 
cogency, we sat down again. In the mean- 
time the wounded man had been carried into 
the house in which he livéd, and a few 
minutes later a doctor arrived. He soon left, 
and immediately after, a woman wringing 
her hands and moaning aloud came hastily 
out of it and up the street. 
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“Is he much hurt, Poll?” asked another 
woman in a tone of sympathy, as she ap- 
proached the window at which we were placed. 

“ Done for! done for!” she exclaimed in 
a voice made shrill by agony. “He says he 
knows he’s going. and the doctor won't con- 
tradict him, won’t say a word, only shakes 
his head. But there ; I can’t stop, I’m going 
for Bible Braidy. Joe’s that troubled in his 
mind, they can scarcely keep him down in 
bed, and all his cry is for old Bible.” 

She rushed off as she finished speaking, | 
but presently came slowly back, and seeing | 
the woman who had spoken to her still | 
standing in the road-way, she thus broke out: | 

“Oh dear! oh dear! Whatever shall I 
do! Braidy’s out, and face Joe again 
without him I daren’t. Do you know, does | 
any one know, where the old man is ?” 

And as she asked the question, she turned 
from side to side with a look of wild appeal 
in her eyes. Acting upon our impulse this 
time, before our labourer friend could do 
anything to prevent it, we leaned from the | 
window, and having attracted the woman’s | 
attention, asked, “ Is the man really dying ?” 

“QO yes, sir, I’m afraid he is,” she sobbed ; | 
“and he knows it, and he knows he ain’t fit 
to go, and it’s come on him so sudden. 
He’s past the law doing anythink to him; so | 
it don’t matter who knows it now. He’s got 
a deal to answer for—as much as a man can 
have, and he’s taking on dreadful. He wants 
some good man to come to him—some one 
as’ll read to him, and say a prayer for him. | 
Will you come, sir?” and she raised her 
eyes to ours with a beseeching look. 

We answered that we would come round | 
at once ; and, putting on our hat, we set out 
with all speed possible. 

On getting round to the nearest corner of | 
Barker’s Buildings we found the woman wait- 
ing forus. She greeted us with an exclama- 
tion of thankfulness, and led the way towards 
the house, which we had nearly reached when 
we were brought to a standstill by the an- 
nouncement that old Bible had been found, | 
and was hastening to the spot. Evenamong 
the ‘‘ dangerous” classes there is a feeling of 
kindness to one another, and it had now been 
at work. Unbidden and unsolicited, a num- 
ber of men, on hearing the woman’s exclama- | 
tions of disappointment, had hurried away in 
different directions in search of Bible Braidy ; | 
and one of them now returned in breath- | 
less haste to say that he had found him, and 
that he was “a coming along as fast as ever 
his game leg would let him.” 

A look of relief came over the woman’s 


| troubled countenance, immediately followed 


by a look of embarrassment. We understood 
the meaning of the latter, and hastened to 
observe, “You had better wait for Mr. 
Braidy ; he will be of greater service than we 
can hope to be.” 

“ Well, he’s used to the ways oi such as 
Joe,” she said, and turned her gaze anxiously 
towards the end of the street by which the 
messenger had intimated that Braidy would 
enter it. In a moment or two .he came 
in sight, and impulsively we started forward 
to meet him. He was a man of middle 
height, stoutly built, large headed, heavy 
featured, with cleanly shaven face, and his 
grizzled iron-grey hair closely cropped. He 
walked lame with one leg, and on that side 
leaned heavily upon a walking-stick ; and he 
was attired in a long, loose, rusty-looking 
coat, dark trousers patched at the knees with 
some material a shade lighter, and a low- 
buttoning, double-breasted waistcoat, which 


| freely displayed his blue check shirt, and 


high, old-fashioned stock. A poor-looking 
man enough, and, at a distance, a common- 
place-looking man; but, face to face with 
him, a glance was sufficient to show that he 
was ot commonplace. ‘The broad, high 
forehead, the great brown eyes, soft and 
liquid as a woman’s, but still bright, un- 
wavering, and straight-glancing, eyes to 
“look the whole world in the face,”—these, 
and the generally thoughtful, and modestly 
self-assured expression, gave the beholder as- 
surance of a man with “ something in him.” 

This’ was the impression instantaneously 
made upon us as he looked up at us as we 
confronted him on the pavement of Barker’s 
Buildings. Turning and walking with him, 
so as not to delay by a moment his mission 
of grace, we as briefly as possible explained 
to him how we came to be there, and that 
we were now going to withdraw. 

“No, don’t go,” he said. “This is no 
time to bandy compliments ; I believe that 
I will be the fitter instrument here, but you 
too may be able to say a word in season; 
and any way, you may take my word for it, 
that this poor dying sinner would sooner see 
a man like you at his bedside than any of his 
companions.” 

We felt that it was no time to bandy com- 
pliment, and simply answered— 

“Tn that case we'll come, then.” 

The crowd round the door of the house 
in which “Fly” Palmer was lying silently 
parted to led Braidy through, and we entered 
together. The wounded man lay on a 
wretched bed, one end of which was sup- 
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ported by bricks, the legs having at some | their sins, and believe that-— 


time been knocked off. He was lying back, 
panting after a struggle with the two men 
who stood one on either side, ready to re- 
strain him should he again “ take on wild,” 
while his wife sat at the head of the bed, 
rocking herself to and fro, with her hands 
It was evident at a glance 
that Palmer was dying. The face was 
pinched and deadly pale; around the mouth 
it was already growing livid and clammy, 
and ¢he rattle could be distinguished mingling 
with his laboured breathing. 
breathing grew calmer, and he sank into a 
dozing state ; but the troubled spirit would 
not be at rest. ‘Don’t be a fool,” he mut- 
tered ; “ pawning’s a risky game—awkward 


| questions asked, stuff stuck to, and all that. 


Sell to the regular melters,” he muttered on, 
after a pause ; “their price zs small, but they’re 
safe, and saiety’s a thing we must pay for.”* 

He was silent for a brief space, and then 
with a shudder and start he awoke, and the 
woman eagerly seized the opportunity to say, 
“ Here’s old Bible and another good gentle- 
man come now, Joe.” 

“Thank God for that!” he murmured 
earnestly, giving a quick glance round him. 
As his eye rested upon us he muttered some 
expression of thanks, then, turning to Braidy, 
he motioned him to his bedside ; and, obey- 


| ing the signal, the old man advanced, and 
| kneeling by the bed allowed Palmer to take 


his hand in both his. 

After lying still for a few seconds to gain 
breath, Palmer, slightly raising himself on 
his elbow, exclaimed, “O Bible, old man, 
I’m thankful you’ve come. I was begin- 
ning to think that I should be left to die 
without any one to say a good word for 
me, and I ain’t fit to say one for myself; 
I’ve been trying to pray and I can’t.” 

“Oh, Braidy!” he went on, looking into 
the other’s face with a haggard anxiety pain- 
ful to behold, “it’s domino with me; I knew 
it was as soon as I was hit. I shall go out 
with the tide, and it'll ebb in an hour. Is 
there any hope for me, Braidy ?—any at all?” 

** You’re in the hands of God, Palmer,” 
he answered, softly and solemnly, “and He 
is a merciful, a loving God, a God whose 
greatest desire and happiness is to forgive 
even the worst sinners, if they will ask him ; 
to save them if they will only let him.” 

“Then there is hope ?” he said, question- 
ingly, as he sank back on the bed. 

“Yes, there is hope and salvation for all 
who repent and believe,” answered Braidy, 
in the same solemn tone; “who repent of 


Gradually the | 





” 
but clearly, kindlily, and in language suitable 
to the understanding of the dying man, he 
explained the essentials of Christian belief. 
‘*‘ Believe in this all merciful God,” he con- 
cluded, “‘and seek his mercy through the 


and briefly, |! 


| 
i 


i| 


Son, who He gave to suffer for our, for yous | 


transgressions. 
for you. The promise of the Lord is that, 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow, and Christ himself has 
told us that there is joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repents.” 

From sheer weakness, Palmer had closed 
his eyes, while Braidy was speaking; but, 
watching the expression of his face from 
where we stood, we could see that it grew 
calmer, that hope was dawning upon his 
sorely troubled spirit. Still there were signs 
of doubt and terror, and presently, when 
there had been silence for about a minute’s 
space, he suddenly raised himself in the bed 
again, and, gazing into Braidy’s countenance 
with the painfully beseeching look already 
spoken of, broke out— 

“But I’ve been such a bad lot, Bible— 
such an awful bad lot, I’m afraid there can’t 
be any hope for me. Don’t go for to deceive 
me now, Braidy; is there really any chance 
for me?” 

“The mercy and goodness of the Lord is 
boundless, Joe,” answered the old man 
gravely, “none can be bad enough to be 
beyond his forgiveness, if they only sin- 
cerely believe and repent ; therefore there zs 
hope for you. You heard” (Braidy had 
already partly told him, partly read to him 
the story of the crucifixion), ‘‘ when the dying 


thief on the cross prayed our Saviour to re- || 


member him when he came into his kingdom, 
Jesus answered him, ‘To-day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise.’ And that is the 
answer which, in his holy Word, the blessed 
Bible, God gives to all who sincerely pray to 
be taken into his kingdom. ‘ Knock,’ he 
says, ‘and it shall be opened ;’ and it is by 
prayer, Joe, that you must knock at the 
gates of the kingdom of heaven. Pray!” 

“But I can’t pray!” the other exclaimed 
in a voice of agonized despair. “I told 
you I tried and 1 couldn’t. I had a notion 
I used to know ‘ Our Father’ when I was a 
kid, but I couldn’t think of a word of it; 
will you say it for me?” 

Reverently bowing his head and clasping 
his hands, Braidy, in a low fervent tone, 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer; Palmer lying 
back with closed eyes, occasionally repeating 
the words after him. 


Do this and there zs hope 
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After the prayer there was again a brief 
silence, which was broken by Palmer's 


speaking as if in continuation of thought, | 
and in a voice that had grown palpably | 


weaker, he said— 
“Oh yes, I see! Forgive them that tres- 
Braidy, I do forgive poor 


| Sugar-Bags from the bottom of my heart, 


and I ’ope as they wont do anything to her 
for this business.” 
“Tl tell her what you say,” Braidy 


| answered, and then Palmer, who was evi- 
| ? 5] 


dently sinking, fell back once more too | 


exhausted for further speech. Braidy, who 
all this time had been kneeling by the bed- 
side, now rose to his feet, and holding in his 
right hand the well-worn Bible that he had 
taken out of his pocket, stood beside us. 
Silently we both of us watched the counten- 
ance of the dying man, over which there 
again began to creep the expression /of 
terror and doubt that had rested. upon it 
when we first entered. Gradually it intensi- 
fied until the agony of mind that it indi- 


at me out of the dark, till it druy me mad 
a’most, and I’d have put an end to myself 
only I hadn’t the pluck. But I thank God 
now that I hadn’t. I wouldn’t have had this 
| chance then, and I d begin to feel happier, 
Bible, now that I am getting this off my 
mind and you still say there is hope.” 

“There is hope,” said Braidy, “but, Joe, 
my poor fellow, remember the end is near.” 

‘“‘T know, Bible,” he answered, his voice 
now barely audible, “but I must make a 
clean breast of this now I have began it. 
He was a sailor, a darkie. We had cleaned 
| him out, and he cut up rough, and talked 
| about bringing the police. That was what 
| did it; we had a lot of stuff in the house at 
| the time as would have transported us if it 
| had been found, and when he tried to break 
his way out, swearing that he would bring 
| the blues, I let him have it, and he scarcely 
| lived two minutes after he was hit.” 

As the other sank back exhausted, a shud- 
|der shook old Braidy’s frame, and for a few 
umoments he stood incapable of speech, but 





cated giving what was, under the circum- j«ontrolling his feelings, he took the dying 


| stances, am almost supernatural ‘strength, | sinner’s hand, and in a gentle voice said— 





Palmer once more raised himself on his| “It was a foul crime, Joe, but remember, 
elbow, and convulsively grasping Braidy | ‘ though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
by the arm, on his stepping to the bedside | white as snow.’ There isa place in heaven 
again, heshoarsely exclaimed— | for adZ sinners,»who seek it by true penitence 
“Tt’s no usey,Bible ; Lxcan’t believe that | and prayer—pray, Joe, pray, for theend is very 
there can beehope for such an out-and-out | near with you.” 
bad lot as I’ve been. The Bible only spoke | ‘“ Pray forsme, I can’t pray,” he:moaned. 
of a thief; but I’ve been worse.” As he} “I will pray for you,” answered Braidy ; 
spoke a shudder ran through his weakened | ** but you too can pray, the blessed book here 
frame, and fora space his utterance was | has provided a prayer for you —‘God be 
choked by sobs. merciful to me a sinner.’ That is your prayer, 
“I can guess what you mean, Joe,” said | Joe; a prayer that. sincerely uttered or 
Braidy soothingly ; “ but even that would not | thought is never turned a deaf ear to.” 
place, you.beyond hope. As I told you just} With a last effort of strength thedying man 
now,ithe:mereyand goodness and forgiveness | clasped his hamds together, and fervently 
of the Lord is doundless. Heywill forgive | uttered the grandly simple prayer thus taught 


even dlood-guiltiness where the repentance 
for it is sincere. ‘To despair is to deubt his 
mercy. However bad you may have been, 
there is hope for you in that mercy.” 

“O Bible, old man, you have taken a load 
off me,” exclaimed Palmer, sobbing again, but 
now rather joyously than despairingly, “ and 
Braidy,” he went on, in a tone of iervent assur- 
ance, “though I was never took for it, I have 
suffered—no tongue could tell how much.” 

He paused for a moment to gain breath, 
and then, getting his mouth close to Braidy’s 
ear, he resumed in a hoarse whisper 

“*T knifed him, and he turned his eyes on 
me as he fell, and the look in them has 
haunted me ever since. Hundreds and 





hundreds of nights I’ve seen him glarin’ | 
5 5 





| him. ‘He triedito repeat it, but his arms fell 
helplessly by his»side. and the words died 
in hisithroat. »Seeing this, Braidy knelt by 
the bedside again, and in homely language 
earnestly prayedithat the soul then passing 
might be saved alive. 

When he had finished his prayer, no sound 
was heard in the room save the half-stifled 
sobs of Palmer’s wife, who with a true 
affection had up to this point kept mute her 
grief, in order that it might not distract 
the attention of the dying man. He seemed 
to hear her now, for he put out his hand to- 
wards her, and she took it in both hers. 
Braidy held the other, and thus he lay, the 
faint flicker of life still remaining in him 
visibly waning. Once or twice he seemed to 
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be bracing himself for some last effort, and at} Thus in the solemn presence of death, by 
length there came from his lips in a barely | such a death-bed as that of “ Fly” Palmer's, 
audible whisper :—“ Braidy, you've helped to | we first made the acquaintance of “ Bible 
save my soul.—Good-bye.—God be mer ” | Braidy.” We had seen him engaged in the 
the last word died away uncompleted, and in | mission to which for years he had devoted 
a few minutes the great change took place. ‘! himself, and in which we could now unhesi- 








tatingly believe he had done great good. | had passed between us when we reached his 
What we had seen made us anxious. to| own threshold, and there with‘a warm grasp 
cultivate the friendship thus commenced, but | of the hand we left him, having simply 
it will easily be believed that on passing out | arranged that we were to give him a call in 
of the house of death neither of us felt much | some more cheerful time—and we did give 
disposed to “chat.” Scarcely a sentence him a call, and as time passed on many calls. 
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‘And Moses stripped Aaron of his garments, and put them upon Eleazar his son: and Aaron died there in the top of 
the mount: and Moses and Eleazar came down from the mount.”—Nuwm. xx. 28. 


N these calm, almost cold, words is told | 
all that man is to know of an event full | 
of interest, full of mystery, full of awe. 

In that year 1452 (as chronologers say) 
before the Christian era, a life is brought to | 
its close, which, but for one other life beside 
it, would have been unique in wonder. 

That old man who has gone up into Mount 
Hor, under Divine direction, to die, is God’s 
High Priest ; the first of a long line, the only 
line that God ever consecrated, to stand be- 
tween Himself and His chosen people, in 
the things of religion and of the soul, until 
He should at last come, who is the End of 
all Revelation and the Antitype of all Priest- 
hood. 

His life has been long and eventful. For 
eighty years, and we know not how many 
more—for he was the elder of the two illus- 
trious brothers—he had been one of Egypt’s 
bondmen. The tradition of hope, which had 
cheered the death-bed of Joseph, had become 
dim and misty, as the weary years rolled over 
an oppressed and suffering people. At last 
a call, strong but secret, bids him go forth 
towards the desert to meet a messenger and 
a message from God. The bearer of it is a 
stranger. For forty years an exile; for other 
forty before them the inmate of a king’s 
court, unknown to and ignorant of his own. 
Yet he is his brother: and upon those two 
men is laid a burden such as has no real 
parallel in history ; first the deliverance of a 
nation from the midst of another nation by 
terrible signs and judgments, and then the 
education of the ransomed race into the 
stewardship of God’s oracles. of law and pro- 
mise for the Church and the world of all 
lands and times. 

Brethren! the Bible is all truth, and its 
very heroes are seen compassed with infirmity. 
This old man, so illustrious in work and 
office, has no exemption from the failings and 
faults and sins of the fallen. The personal 
records of him are in large part records of 
this character. There is a mark of inspira- 
tion here. I pray you to give heed to it. 
Aaron is shut out from Canaan for a fault, 
iorasin. He is to die in this mountain be- 
cause, in impatience, in irritation, in unbelief, 
he had been concerned in smiting a rock to | 
which he ought but to have spoken. It was | 
a disobedience. That there was faith even | 








* April 24, 1872. 


in the disobedience is no excuse for it in the 
sight of God. Judged as man judges, it was 
a little sin. It was not the greatest of the 
sins even of this one life. But with God 
“oreat” and “little” have no place in the 
estimate of transgression. Here, in the sight 
of Israel, a precise direction had been disre- 


| garded: the wonder-working rod had been 


appealed to, as though the calm commanding 
word were insufficient: and the sentence, 
solemn and stern, is pronounced upon both 
the brothers, the lawgiver and the priest of 
Israel, ‘“‘ Because ye believed me not, to sanc- 
tify me in the eyes of the children of Israel, 
therefore ye shall not bring this congregation 
into the land which I have given them.” 

The lesson of “ severity” lies on the sur- 
face of the record. Surely we make much 
too free with the letter of God’s command- 
ment. We think nothing of smiting where 
God has said, Speak. If there be a general 
good intention—alas, even if there be not— 
we say to ourselves, perverting the Scripture, 
God will not be extreme to mark. Breaking 
the letter, we may yet make up for it from 
the spirit. Surely these things were our 
example, and are written here, read this day 
for the first time as a chosen Lesson in our 
Churches, for our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come. 

Yet I think that there are two other lessons 
here taught us, not equally obvious, yet not 
less true, 

One of these is the lesson of love. . See 
how God chastens without disowning. Did 
God resign, renounce, the charge of this life, 
because He must punish? Nay, the Father’s 
voice speaks still concerning it, and the 
Father’s hand still directs. 1 cannot under- 
stand that reading of the Old Testament 
which sees not in it the God of the Gospel. 
Easy had it been for God to give up that 
rebel child, that oft-chastised yet unchastened 
son. Yet He does not. It is God who 
corrects yet forsakes not. It is God who 
says, ‘Take Aaron, and bring him up into 
Mount Hor; and he shall die there.” It is 
God who says, later on, concerning the other 
leader of Israel, ‘‘ Moses my servant is dead :” 
my servant still, though he is dead, and 
though God, dealing in one point more 
sternly with him, had sent him up into Mount 
Nebo alone to die there. 

The other lesson is the lesson of death. 























| the Old Testament is cheerless about death, | isons had been guilty in the prec ise rules of 


| of the whole life. It may be thou hast | pity about the neglected sin-ofiering, “ And | 


| mayest die there. Yes, but thou art His | God’s ministry lays upon them that are privi- 
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It is the fashion to say that the language of | some omission of which he and his surviving 


I cannot see it. These deaths—if we might | the sanctuary. He had held his peace in the | 
for a moment use the speech of men—these morning ; he had let more distant relatives | 
deaths for small sins seem to be eloquent as | perform the father’s office of burying: the | 
to the insignificance of death. They seem | deep anguish only betrays itself in that one 
to say, The life that is seen is but a fragment | brief clause in which he appeals to his brother’s 


forfeited thy place here. God must call | such things have befallen me!” 
thee up into some mountain, or fling thee And now it is the turn of that brother to 
into some valley of humiliation, that thou | take his part in bearing the burden which 


still—and when He has humbled thee and | leged to exercise it. Now he must strip his 
crushed thee here, it is but that He may dying brother of the beautiful and costly vest- 
make thee shine before Him as the stars for | ments of his priesthood. He must array in || 
ever. them a new Priest, who is to carry on God's 

So then, under God’s direction—forget not | work before a younger generation. And when 
that—the aged High-Priest must go up into | the sad and solemn office is ended, he must 
that mountain-top—go, as a condemned man ; | turn back, with that other, to the thoughts 
go, to pay the debt not of original but of | and acts of the living, till he also shall, have 
personal sin ; go, and die there. His brother | finished his course, and be ready to rejoin 


| shall go with him: he has another year of | his brother in the Paradise of the just made 


| now he must see a father die, die for a sin, | white, and the heart eschewing its own wicked- 
| and yet die cared for, die forgiven, loved, | ness. 


| ever! And all Israel is looking on: seesthe} The garments of ministry, secular, sacred, 





life: he has been the direct voice of God to | perfect. 

the other all these years—he shall be so unto Yes, made perfect. Made perfect, through | 
the end. And his son shall go with him: he | much discipline and much cgrrection; by | 
is to be his successor: he is to take from this | many a fall and many a rising ; it may be, by 
scene the impress of life’s charge and of life’s | an embittered life ; it may be, by a premature 
end: already he has seen two brothers slain | death: perfect, not in the spotlessness of a | 
as in a moment for offering strange fire—| sinless innocence, but in the robes made 


as the Word of God 





immortal. These are God’s lessons for him Such, brethren, is life 
—surely they are engraven upon his heart for | interprets it. 


High-Priest, in his garments of full state, | personal, are stripped from one and put upon 
those garments for glory and beauty for which | another. We wear them but for a lifetime. 
every minutest direction had been issued | They were another’s before us: they shall be 
from Sinai, as proving the typical use and | another’s afterward. There is a succession 
meaning ; sees him rise step by step up the | in these things: we do well to recognize and 
mountain side, and knows wherefore he is | to give heed to it. 
gone. How must some hearts have smitten There are some forms of ministration which 
themselves in that great concourse; hearts | suggest succession. Those garments which 
which knew themselves the cause of this | are emblematical of office—the judge’sermine, 
chastisement, of this bitter yet most patiently- | worn only on the judgment-seat ; the bishop’s || 
borne privation! God keep us all from the | lawn, put on with prayer and benediction, in 
sight of that death-bed which our hands, our | midst of the ceremony of his consecration— 
sins, have made—or to which we have added | speak for themselves as to the disrobing. The 
that sting, which is sin! wearer had a predecessor, shall have a suc- 
Nothing is more pathetic in Holy Scripture | cessor, in that ministry. He is but the life- 
than that selflessness which God requires in | holder: less than the: life-holder; for decay 
His servants; that absorption of natural feel- | of strength, decline of vigour, may further 
ing in the one higher, which is the perfection | abridge the tenure of that charge, towards 
of the self-control and the self-forgetfulness. | God and man, which the vestment of office 
Aaron himself had been enabled to rise to it, | typifies. There must be that stripping of 
when he saw his two sons cut off before him, | which the text speaks ; that putting off that 
forbidden to mourn, forbidden to bury them. | i another may put on. Let him live in the 
I know nothing more keenly wounding to} foreview of that day! God makes not our 
hearts that can feel, than that apology of ; differences between the sacredness of two 
Aaron, in the day of his bereavement, for; ministries. Moses the judge ranks in Scrip- 
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ture above, not below, Aaron the priest. 

Would to God that there were that heart in 

us, to feel the sanctity of all office, the Divine | 
source and right of all power ! never to say, | 
This office is secular, and a worldly spirit will 

suffice for it—and that office is sacred, and to | 
the holder of it I will transfer every demand 

of disinterestedness and high principle and a 

good conscience! Would that we might 

follow the example, lately before us, of a dis- 

tinguished judge, living to a late old age with 

eye undimmed and natural force unabated, 

of whom it is told that the Bible was the | 
companion of his circuits, and Sunday his | 
day of days, holy indeed to the Lord and 
honourable—because he felt himself to be 
the steward of a high trust, and determined 
to render his account of it with joy and not 
with grief ! 

Brethren, we are all God’s ministers, and 
to feel it is to consecrate life. No profession, 
assuredly, exercises a more God-like office 
than that which undertakes to execute justice 
between man and man, and even to bear the 
sword, not in vain, against the soul that doeth 


evil. That profession binds itself to be reli- 
gious. It declares itself to be on God’s side | 


in this warring, battling world : woe to it if it 
makes its familiarity with evil an excuse for | 
forgetting the soul and the judgment ! 

We hold but for a few short years these | 
ministries, these priesthoods, of duty and | 
service. Soon we pass, and others succeed | 
us. Soon will another voice be in the ears | 
of another generation, and he who now 
speaks to you from this place the words of 
life will be silent, will be forgotten, for ever. 
None the less is the responsibility great for | 
him and for you. These garments of office, 
sacred or secular, descend, not mechanically, 
but with an inheritance of influence, to the 
successor. Each one of us, charged with 


or more difficult, for the next holder, to serve | 
God in it, or to forget Him. We all know 
how the expectation, the demand, the re- 
quirement, of goodness, tends to foster and 
to create it; how impossible at last it be- 
comes for any but a good man to undertake 


| a particular office, which once perhaps in- 
| volved no such necessity—but it pleased 


God to breathe into one man a new spirit, | 


| and the very place which he filled on earth | 
| became sanctified beyond desecration. 


So | 
might it be with every office in the State and | 
in the Church. It is the greatest crime that 
can be committed, to debase, to demoralize 
one. It is the highest Christian ambition to 


| carry religion, which is the love of God, 
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activity. 

Might it be so, that, in this one Church, 
of peculiar, of exceptional, of unique respon- 
sibility, there might be, Sunday by Sunday, 
the stirring of one new life, one new devo- 
tion! With what strength might God’s work 
be done in England, if but a few of us His 


into one new department of earth’s living | 


worshippers were impregnated with the sense || 


*y «4° oA . e | 
of our responsibility ! if we indeed felt our- 


selves to be His ministers, whatever the name | 
or the nature of our calling! if we deeply | 


pondered with ourselves day by day the hour 
of the unclothing and clothing upon—the 
work for which we must give account, and 


the eternity which shall be according to the | 


things done in the body! 

Behold in one view the littleness and the 
greatness of man. 

The littleness in space and time. One 
generation goeth, and another cometh. 
Earth is a speck, and time a moment. 
we would write our celebrity on earth, we 
write it in sand, we write it in water. Old 
age, failure, contempt, obliterate as we indite. 

But, view life as a trust—view office, view 


If | 


work, view character, view being, as a priest- || 


hood—and all is ennobled, all consecrated. 
Say to yourself, I am God’s priest—I wear 
His ephod and His crown, and the inscription 


on that crown is, “ Holiness unto the Lord ”— | 


then you are great; great above kings, who 
know not a hereafter ; great above hierarchies 
which would shine in God’s stead: your 
light is God’s light, and the world shall be 
the brighter for it. 

But, perhaps, brethren, you say to me, Mine 


is no priesthood. Mine is a very common lot | 


on a very common earth. 
that I can offer. I am dust and ashes. You 
stir in me a sort of hope, but it has no reality 
and no substance. Tell me what you mean. 


I see no sacrifice | 


I am a very common man, and I understand | 


not what is that higher thing to which you 
call me. 


God grant that this be the question, this | 


morning, of many hearts! For, indeed, it is 
the question which is rare, not the answer 
which is difficult. 

Yes, you area priest. Take to you the 
holy garments—for you are God’s priest. 
St. Peter says so, the Apostle to the Hebrews 
says so, in words. It matters not how poor 
you are, or how ignorant, or how lowly: if 
you are a Christian, you are a priest. You 
may go forth to-morrow to keep an office, or 
to sweep a street—and you have a priest- 
ncod, if you are a Christian. A priesthood 
that is yours but for a while: it must pass 
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into other hands, and you must die. Still 
the world may be the better for you. The 
next occupant of your house or of your place 
may be a better man because you existed. 
You may raise expectations which he must 
satisfy. You may kindle an altar, which he, 
for decency’s sake, must keep burning. 

Succession is a beautiful thought. Moses 
stripped Aaron of his priestly garments— 
it was to put them upon Eleazar. Wash 
your robes, and make them white in the 
blood of the Lamb—and another must wear 
them. This is a succession, not of man, but 
of God. The very stones cry out, if your 
successor shall hold his peace. 

Brethren, I would not deceive you with 
vain hopes. ‘There is a condition. You are 
a priest if you are a Christian. Without this 
you cannot be. Come to Christ ; wrap your- 
self in His robe, wash yourself in the water, 
touch yourself with the blood of His purify- 
ing, His propitiation—and you area priest. 
But dispense with Him—try to offer your own 
sacrifice, try to wear your own robe of office 
—and youare none. The fire of your altar 
will sputter with a false flame: look round, 
and it is gone out. 

Come to Christ, yourself, first of all. 
yourself vile; see yourself helpless. Say to | 
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| Him, Be my Righteousness—be my Strength. 
None that trusted in Him were ever con- 
founded. None that lived inside Christ 
were ever left alone on their death-bed, or 
condemned in the judgment. Be His witness. 
Be His priest. Faults, backslidings, sins, 
sever not, necessarily, from Him. He is very 
pitiful, and of great mercy. Aaron sinned— 
Aaron made the idol calf—yet the Inter- 
cessor prayed for him, and he was forgiven. 
Aaron murmured against Moses—Aaron 
smote the rock to which he should have 
spoken—Aaron was debarred from the land 
of promise—Aaron was stripped of the holy 
garments—yet Aaron was God’s priest and 
God’s saint. God presided over the death— 
God has him in His holy keeping—God will 
raise him at the last day. 

So be it, holy brethren, with you and with 
me! When we die, may God watch over 
us, and may the one intransferable priest- 
| hood—the priesthood which knows no 
| change, because it holds the very keys of 
| hell and death—spread its robe and its taber- 
| nacle over us! In the day of days, may we 
hear that voice saying, Well done! and may 








| we awake from the dust of death into the | 
See | joys which are at His right hand for ever ! 


C. J. VAUGHAN, 





FEMALE PREACHING. 


Pee subject of public preaching by 
women is one which has frequently 
created much perplexity, discussion, and 
division in the Church, both in earlier times 
and in our own day. It may not be unfitting 
to devote a short paper to the subject, 
and in doing so, to look at it as calmly 
and impartially as possible. 

That some, perhaps many, of the Christian 
women at Corinth were in the habit of ad- 
dressing public assemblies of the Church 
at the time when the Apostle wrote to it, is 
undeniable. The words of 1 Cor. xi. 4, 5, 
are conclusive upon the point.: “ Every man 
praying or prophesying having his head 
covered, dishonoureth his head. But every 
woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her 
head uncovered dishonoureth her head; for 
that is even all one as if she were shaven.” 
The contrast of the two verses renders it 
impossible to suppose that the Apostle is here 
putting a merely supposititious case. Women 
must have prayed or prophesied as well as 
men. Of the fact, also, it is clear that these 


seem to allow the practice in the case of the 
one sex not less decidedly than in that of 
the other. If the Apostle says that a woman, 
when she prays or prophesies in public, is 
to avoid doing it in a particular manner, the 
inference is not an unnatural one that the 
act itself of doing it is not condemned. 

Further, it is at once to be admitted that 
special instances of public prophesying on 
the part of women are to be found both in 
the Old Testament and in the New. In the 
former, we have those of Miriam, Deborah, 
and Huldah, three in number only, it is true, 
in a space of time extending over several 
thousand years: but still enough to establish 
the fact, that for by far the most remarkable 
function of his ancient religious economy 
the Almighty found women suitable as well 
as men. In the New Testament, again, we 
have the four daughters of Philip, “ which 
did prophesy” (Acts xxi. 9). - 

Once more, ability to address to a public 
assembly lessons of divine truth, may be 
possessed by woman as well as man. Sir 





words contain no condemnation ; nay, they 


Thomas Fowell Buxton tells us of “the great 
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and astonishing display of mental powers ” 
exhibited in the ministry of Priscilla Gurney.* 
It will surprise no one that it should have 
beenso. That most powerful element of all 
eloquence, the heart, is certainly possessed 
by the weaker in even a greater degree than 
by the stronger sex; and the same thing 
may be said of many of the other qualities 
that constitute no mean part of the power of 
a persuasive speaker, vivacity and rapidity of 
thought, fertility of illustration, expressive- 
ness and play of countenance, sweetness and 
flexibility of voice. It would be a strange 
thing to deny, that alike in natural suitable- 
ness, at least in many particulars, for the 
task, and in that higher suitableness which 
comes from the full reception of the gifts of | 
grace, woman may not, in very many in- 
stances, be as much qualified for the work | 
of public preaching as man. 
Are not these considerations, then, enough | 
to settle the question without further argu- | 
ment? ‘They would be, did we not possess | 
express teaching of St. Paul upon the point. 
We have to turn to it and to try to estimate | 
its force. There are two passages with which | 
we have especially to deal. 
The first of these is 1 Cor.xiv. 34,35. “ Let | 
your women keep silence in the churches ; for | 
it is not permitted unto them to speak ; but 
they are commanded to be under obedience, | 
as also saith the law. And if they will learn | 
anything, let them ask their husbands at | 
home ; for it is a shame for women to speak | 
in the church.” Nothing apparently can be | 
clearer than this passage. It is not by inci- 
dental allusion, or by inference from words | 
employed by the Apostle when speaking of | 
another subject, that we learn his mind ; 
** Let your women keep silence in the church,” 
“Tt is a shame,” or, rather, “it is uncomely, 
indecent,” “for women to speak in the church.” 
In reply to this, however, attention is called 
to the word “speak.” There is no allusion, 
it is said, in this word to public preaching. 
It refers only to ordinary conversation, to 
the use of words with which the women of 
Corinth were in the habit of interrupting the 
service of the assembled Christians, to asking 
questions,+ to what would be more properly 








* The whole description is so interesting that our readers 
will no doubt welcome its being quoted in a note. “I have 
listened,” he says in one of fis letters, “‘to many eminent 
preachers, and many speakers also, but 1 deem her as perfect 
a speaker as I ever honed. ‘The tone of her voice, her beauty, 
the singular clearness of her conception, and above all her 
own strong conviction that she was urging the truth, and 
truth of the utmost importance—the whole constituted a 
species of ministry which no one could hear, and which I 
am persuaded no one ever did hear, without a deep impres- 
sion.”—Zzfe, c. vii. 

+ The argument thus often used is as old as Barclay in his 
“ Apology tor the Quakers.” “‘ Neither think we,” he says, 
“that of Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. 34, to reprove the zconsitderate 





expressed by “babbling,” or even “ wran- 
gling.” The object of the Apostle, therefore, 
is not to forbid preaching or prophesying on 
the part of women, but to condemn foolish, 
inappropriate, ill-timed talking. There is no 
foundation whatever for this criticism. The 
Greek verb translated “speak” in the pas- 
sage quoted by us, is used again and again 
in the New Testament of speech in its most 
sacred forms and most formal utterances. 
No doubt it refers, when distinguished from 
another verb translated in the same way, to 


the act of speaking itself, rather than to the | 


distinct and connected substance of what is 
spoken. Yet even then, the substance of 
what is spoken is not lost sight of. It is 


rather that that substance is viewed mainly | 
| as it falls upon the outward ear, whereas in | 
the other case, it is viewed mainly in its | 


power to penetrate the mind. 

“* And He spake many things unto them in 
parables.” ‘“ Therefore speak I to them in 
parables.” ‘‘ Then spake Jesus to the mul- 
titude and to his disciples.” ‘“ Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, we speak that we do know.” 
“For He whom God hath sent speaketh the 
words of God.” “Then spake Jesus again 
unto them, saying, I am the light of the 
world.” ‘ Howbeit we speak wisdom among 
them that are perfect, yet not the wisdom of 
this world, nor of the princes of this world 
that come to naught. But we speak the 
wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden 
wisdom which God ordained before the world 
unto our glory.” “ If any man speak, let him 
speak as the oracles of God.” “And I 
turned to see the voice that spake with me.” 
(Matt. xiii. 3, 13; xxiii. 1; John ili. 11, 34; 
Vili; 34; 13 (Cor. it. 6,'- 7; 1. Péter 4v.-12; 
Rey. i. 12.) In all these instances, to say 
nothing of very many others, taken almost 
at random from different books of the New 
Testament, the verb translated “speak ” in the 
passage we are considering has the same high 
and solemn meaning. It never in itself sug- 
gests the slightest idea of frivolous or empty 
talk. It is as sacred a word as any that 
could be used. The attempt, therefore, to 
fasten upon it a lower meaning entirely fails. 
Nor can it be said, with any better show of 
reason, that the connection of 1 Cor. xiv. 35 
with the verse immediately preceding, proves 
that the word is to be understood here at 
least in the sense of “asking questions” with 
a view to being instructed and edified. The 





and falkative women among the Corinthians, who troubled 
the Church of Christ with their unprofitable questions, any 
ways repugnant to this doctrine,” viz., that women may 
preach. ‘lhe italics are the eminent writer’s own.—A fology, 
Proposition 10. 
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true connection proves rather the very con- 
trary. ‘The progress of the Apostle’s reason- 
To his 
statement that women were not to speak, in 
the sense of teaching in church, it might 
perhaps have been replied, “May they not ask 
questions in order to be themselves instructed 
by the answer, if they may not speak to 
instruct others?” The reply is, “‘No; they may 
not do even that; ‘if they will learn any- 
thing, let them ask their own husbands at 
home.’” The same conclusion may be drawn 
from the place occupied in the chapter, as a 
whole, by the injunction to silence with which 
we are dealing. It can hardly be regarded 
as the introduction of an entirely new topic. 
It follows closely on the general subject of 
prophesying or preaching in open Christian 
assemblies, and the order of the argument 
leaves it hardly possible to suppose that we 
have here anything else but a fresh limitation 
of that gift of prophesying, which had already 
been limited in other ways in the verses going 
immediately before. 

The conclusive consideration upon the 
point, however, is contained in the ground 
given by St. Paul himself for his injunction. 
It is that women were not permitted to speak 
in the churches because they were to be 
“‘under obedience,” as also the law said ; 
because, even in cases where a genuine 
desire for instruction would have led them to 
break silence, “‘their own husbands at home” 
were the proper persons for them to appeal 
to. Nothing can show more clearly what 
the speaking referred to means. ‘To suppose 
that it can be “asking questions” is to 
destroy the whole force and meaning of the 
passage. That would have been the very 
best proof that women could give that they 
felt themselves to be “under obedience,” 
instead of being the contradiction of it. It 
would have been an illustration of humility 
and teachableness, not of presumption, or of 
a desire to step out of their proper sphere. 
The Apostle evidently felt that the subordi- 
nation of order in which God had placed 
the woman to the man, a subordination to 
which he often alludes, was inconsistent with 
the former’s taking upon her the position of a 
public teacher. That was a position of 
authority, of command. It could not be 
rightly filled unless the duty were discharged 
with “all authority” (Titus ii. 15); and to 
appear in public clothing herself with this, 
and exercising it in reference alike towards 
her husband and other men, was not woman’s 
part. 

The second passage claiming our attention 








is 1 Tim. ii, rr—15: “ Let the woman learn 
in silence with all subjection. But I suffer 
not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority 
over the man, but to be in silence. For 


Adam was first formed, then Eve. And Adam | 


was not deceived, but the woman being 
deceived was in the transgression. 


holiness with sobriety.” 
and the contrast between the “teach” of 
ver. 12 and the “learn” of ver. 11 more 
especially shows that not one species of 
teaching alone, which might be designated 
by the word “teach” used technically, but 
every species of public instruction, every- 
thing opposed to “learning in silence” is 
prohibited. Again, too, as in the passage in 
Corinthians, the injunction given is backed 
by reasons, and there is no want of plainness 
in the statement of them. ‘The order of 
creation is first referred to as indicating that 


a certain order in the relation of the sexes to | 


the work of life should be observed, and that 
the burden of that work belonged to man. 
The order of the fall is next noticed, where 
the great deception of the tempter was 
practised upon Eve, a proof, the Apostle 
would seem to say, that the impulsive nature 
of woman, perhaps even the greater un- 
suspiciousness and more ready receptivity of 
opinions urged by others that distinguishes 
her when compared with man, might make 


her a too easy prey and a too ready exponent | 


of views inconsistent with the truth. Lastly, 
the true and proper sphere for woman is 
pointed out. It is the family, the home. 
We should be disposed to render the words 
“she shall be saved in child-bearing,” “ she 
shall be saved through her child-bearing,” 
that is, with no direct, although there may be 
a distant and indirect, reference to the birth 
of Jesus, she shall be saved through the 
filling aright in faith, and charity, and holiness 
with sobriety, that sphere of wifehood and 
motherhood for which she is specially de- 
signed. 
that she is to shine, there that she has a 
task to perform not less important than the 
task of the public speaker, and rewards to 
win not less valuable than the rewards that 
wait upon him when he is successful. At all 
events that is her sphere. To address pro- 
miscuous assemblies in a public manner is 
to leave it. It is to claim, by the very act 
of doing so, a right to exercise authority 
over the man, whereas “the head of the 
woman is the man,” and therefore the Apostle 








Notwith- | 
standing she shall be saved in child-bearing, | 
if they continue in faith, and charity, and | 
The meaning of the | 
precept here is as clear as in the former case; | 


It is there that she is to excel, there || 
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! 
can only say that no form of public teaching 


is within her province. 

Such, then, are the two classical passages 
in the writings of St. Paul on the point 
before us, and it seems impossible to enter- 
tain any doubt as to their meaning. Even 
were the injunctions contained in them less 
clear and decided than they are, the reasons 
upon which these injunctions are grounded 
hardly leave room for controversy. No one 
was more alive than the Apostle to the ele- 


the wearing of the veil in view; and that, 
inasmuch as women were actually praying 
and prophesying with uncovered heads, he | 
hastens to the condemnation of a practice so 
offensive to his notions of propriety, without 
taking time, at the moment, to condemn 


| another practice equally objectionable, and 


vating influence of the gospel upon the female | 


sex, or to the importance of the change it 


had introduced in the position of women. | 


With all the strength of the deep convictions 


of his nature, he felt that woman was made | 


by it the true companion and helpmeet of 


man ; that her spiritual relation to God was | 
not less near and intimate than his; that her | 


standing in Christ as a redeemed immortal 
spirit was as high; that, where Christ has 
been put on, “there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female,” for all were one in 
Christ Jesus (Gal. iii. 28). But it is one of 
the most characteristic parts of the Apostle’s 
| teaching, a part nowhere more strikingly 
illustrated than in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, that he always recognises an 
order of things the foundations of which are 
laid in nature and providence, and which 
Christianity confirms instead of abrogating, 
elevates and sanctifies instead of destroying. 
He applied this principle in the case before 
us. It was his conviction that the spheres of 
male and female life were different ; that man 
was by nature fitted for public, woman for 
private, life; and that Christianity could not 
and did not reverse an order appointed by 
God Himself, and stamped by Him upon the 
whole constitution of human things. Believ- 
ing this to be “nature” in the highest sense 
of the word, he could not suppose that the 
Spirit of God would act otherwise than in 
| harmony with it; and had any woman, there- 





fore, pled that she had received the gift of | 


public prophesying, he would, by his own 
| gift of “discerning of spirits,” have pro- 
| nounced her mistaken, and would have 
enjoined her to seek another and a private 
field within which to serve her Lord. So 
thoroughly persuaded was he of this, so 
deeply does the persuasion colour the whole 
tone of his writings, that it is absolutely 
necessary to interpret the words of 1 Cor. 
xi. 5, “every woman that prayeth or prophe- 
sieth with her head uncovered dishonoureth 
her head,” in harmony with it. We must 
suppose that he has here the single point of 


| 


reserving his opinion of it till he should have 
to deal directly with the whole subject of 
spiritual gifts. 

We have said that the language of St. Paul 
leaves no doubt as to its meaning. It may 
be well to add that no doubt has ever been 
entertained with regard to it in the Church. 
Women were indeed permitted by one of the 
early heretical sects to preach, to become 
presbyters, and even bishops, but the Church 
Catholic always condemned the practice. 
* As to women,” says Bingham,* “ whatever 
gifts they could pretend to, they were never 
allowed to preach publicly in the church 
either by the Apostles’ rules, or those of suc- 
ceeding ages.” It does not, indeed, seem as 
if there had been often occasion for the 
Church to pronounce upon the point, but her 
voice in later ages has been the same as in 
the earlier, To take one recent example. 
The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States issued the fol- 
lowing deliverance in the year 1832:— 
“Meetings of pious women by themselves 
for conversation and prayer, we entirely ap- 
prove. But let not the inspired prohibitions 
of the great Apostle, as found in his Epistle | 
to the Corinthians and to Timothy, be vio- 
lated. To teach and to exhort, or to lead in 
prayer in public and promiscuous assembly, 
is clearly forbidden to women in the holy 
oracles.” Nor have the views of that Church | 
changed since then. In the spring of the 
present year considerable excitement was 
caused in Brooklyn, New York, by the fact 
that one of the Presbyterian ministers there 
had permitted a female preacher, well known 


| both in America and in this country, to 


appear in his pulpit and to preach. The 
matter was brought before the presbytery, 
which, with only one dissenting voice, con- 
demned what had been done ; and overtured 
the General Assembly “ to adopt and trans- 
mit to the presbyteries such rules as shall 
forbid the licensing and ordaining of women 
to the gospel ministry, and the teaching and 
preaching of women in our pulpits, or in the 
public and promiscuous meetings of the 
Christian Ghurch.” The overture went up, | 
and the General Assembly at once referred | 
the petitioners to the judgment of the| 


* “ Antiq.,”’ Book xiv. ¢ 5. 
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General Assembly of 1832, already quoted 
by us, “which expresses the judgment of 
this Assembly.” 

It need hardly be said, in conclusion, that 
nothing either in the language of St. Paul, or 
in that of the Church in later times, is to be 
understood as implying that all the more 
private labours of Christian faith and love 
are not as appropriate to woman as to man. 
To preach or exhort in meetings of her own 
sex gathered together for mutual edification, 
to teach in the Sunday-school, the zenana, or 


| 


| to fill. 


the family ; these, and such-like labours, are | 


in no respect inconsistent with apostolic pre- 
cept or Church order. They are in perfect 
harmony with the former, and they are dis- 
tinctly encouraged by the latter. In them 


women may easily find a sufficiently impor- | 


tant and, at the same time, a peculiarly ap- 
propriate sphere of usefulness. It is not 
necessary that they should preach. ‘There 


mote their Saviour’s glory. 
ness and zeal can readily enough discover 
other channels in which to flow. Ability to 
discharge a particular function does not 
necessarily imply that it ought to be dis- 


charged, so long as general considerations 
show that that function is assigned in Scrip- 
ture to a class to which the possessor of the 
ability does not belong. All the conditions 
of the case, and not one or two only, must 
be looked at, when we would determine the 
course that we are to pursue, and the place 
in God’s general order of things that we are 
Isolated and exceptional instances 
too, such as the four daughters of Philip, 
must not be argued from. We need a 
general principle and a general rule to guide 
us, if all the members of the body are to 





work harmoniously, and God is to appear | 


not as ‘“‘the author of confusion 


but of | 


peace.” There are even many circumstances | 
in which the restraining of gifts is not less | 


illustrative of Christian excellence, and not || 


less promotive of Christian good, than their 
exercise. Women have only to consider 


| what the world, what the Church, would be 
are innumerable other ways in,which they | 
can equally serve their generation and pro- | 


Their earnest- | 


if every woman who is capable of being 


trained to preach with effect were to regard | 


that as a call of Providence to do so, and | 


they will hardly fail to acknowledge the | 


divine wisdom which forbids their making | 


the attempt, and points them to other fields | 


of Christian labour. 


WILLIAM MILLIGAN, 





THE HIGH CALLING OF GOD IN CHRIST JESUS. 


“Tam the Almighty God ; walk before me, and be thou perfect.” 


ORD, dost Thou care to have my soul 
Before Thee in the light—- 
As Thou art, true and pure and whole, 
As Thou art, wise and right ? 


Hast Thou indeed so high an aim 
For one who looked so low— 

A way above the reach of shame 
Wherein my heart may go ? 


Then fill the fulness of my gaze 
From that sure sight of Thine, 
Which girds the sinner with Thy praise, 
And makes his life divine. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
1 


Thee only shall Thy servant claim, 
And where Thou art to be, 

His power Thy own Almighty name, 
And all his springs in Thee. 


Watch me for this amid the fear 
That time must yet fulfil ; 

Watch me through hopes that disappear 
At Thy redeeming will. 


Thy purpose in me shall not fail 
With my declining breath ; 

Thy thought is that which shall prevail 
Against the bars of death, 


The thing that dieth, let it die; 
Let that which goes depart ; 

But keep me seeing with Thine eye, 
And thinking with Thy heart. 


A. L. WARING, 





















































AGAINST THE STREAM. 








AGAINS 


By tHE AUTHOR orf 


CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY. 










O one who 
. has not 
\ tried can 
AN imagine 
\ w hat a 
: pleasant 
‘ thing itis 
R\ to be, un- 
t deniably 
} and con- 
sciously, 
an = old 
woman. 
I mean, 





\ literally, 
~W not sym- 
SN bolically. 

To have 
the whole 
landscape 
of life behind you, and below you. To see, now 
and then, indications rem the mists and 
shadows, why the path wound here through 
barren, empty wastes, and there through 
thorny thickets ; in one place scaled reck- 
lessly the perilous rocky steep, in another 
crept in weary windings along monotonous 
slopes it had seemed easier to clear at a 
bound ; or why, just there, it broke off in a 
sudden chasm, which at the time threatened 
to end its meaning and waste its work alto- 
gether. To catch some explanatory hints of 
a training of eye and nerve for higher work 
hereafter ; some illuminated glimpses of fellow- 
travellers, to be succoured just at that per- 
plexing turn, and nowhere else. To have 
the long uphill all but over, and to find 
“the upland slopes of duty” all but merg- 
ing in the “table-land of glory,” as they 

do, not for the exceptional hero only, but 
for all who follow the footprints of the 
Master’s feet, if the Master's words are 
true; if heroism means, as He showed, 
not exceptional achievement, 
rendering obedience; and glory, as He 
is showing now, not some vague repetition 
of earthly pomps with a larger than earthly 
audience, but the expansion and illumination 
of every faculty, in a life fuller than the in- 

. N.S. 





but self-sur- | 


‘¢ THE 


The Storp of an Heraic A 





T THE STREAM: 
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in England. 
SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


tensest life below, fora service higher because 
nearer Him. 

To watch such explanatory broken lights 
stealing over the past that reaches back so 
far ;—to catch the dawn of unbroken, satisfy- 
ing light on the future, now so near. Rest 
here, in the acquiescence in powers enfeebled, 
unequal to fresh enterprise, that have done 
their work and can undertake no more, save 
such stray quiet kindnesses as may come to 
us demanding to be done; rest there, in 
the hope of powers renewed, so that their 
exercise shall become once more a joy, 
such as it was to move or breathe in child- 
hood. 

A little faint insight through the learning 
and unlearning of the years,—through their 
tenderer tolerance, and larger judgments, into 
the patience of Him who has been teaching 
and long-suffering through the ages. A strong 


| and ever-growing trust, through some dis- 


cords resolved, and some despairs clashed 
into hopes; through some misunderstood 
things explained, and some wrongs righted 
or turned into sacred instruments of martyr- 
dom, through much forgiven and some- 
thing overcome—in the purpose of Him 
“who willeth not that any should perish,” 
not because sin is a mere passing disease 
of the childhood of humanity, or a mere 
passing discord of the harmonies of the uni- 
verse, but because ‘ He willeth that all men 
should repent.” A bright and ever brighten- 
ing hope in a heaven which shall be the 
seed-plot of many heavens, through that Death 
which is the seed of infinite life. 

To find the “great multitude no man can 
number,” the “‘ majority ” to which we go, no 
longer an overwhelming dazzle of super- 
natural light, a crowd of unknown unindi- 
vidualised angelic faces, but the blessed 
company where the dearest eyes wonder and 
smile, and the most familiar voices are heard, 
in that speech at once so tender and so high 
we know not what better to call it than song. 

These things are worth waiting for, worth 
growing old for, worth having this world 
emptied for. 

Can I say that? 

Not always; not most healthily, I think, 
in moments of ecstatic foreseeing, but in 
those moments, more frequent, when it is 


‘given me, in some simple ways, to fill up 
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the measure of their service who have gone 
before, and so to feel that, after all, this world 
is indeed not empty to me, though my best 
have gone on out of sight. 

So vividly they stand before me, those old 
times, now that the morning mists and the 
noon-day haze are over, and the mists of 
night have scarcely come; so clearly do the 
old voices sound back to me in the quiet, 
especially from the earliest days, and so dif- 
ferent is the world whence they come from 
this around me now, that I feel attracted to 
sit down and picture them, with just as little 
effort as if I were not making pictures at all, 
but simply tracing outlines on a series of 
mirrors, and transforming them thus, by some 
magic, into a series of stained-glass win- 
dows. 

So it seems to me. 

But then, of course, I always see the clear 
living mirror behind my outlines ; and how 
far the stained glass represents it to others I 
cannot know. 

It is worth while to do it, for myself at 
least, for I have lived through one of our 
country’s heroic ages, and, as it seems to me, 
have seen some of the heroes not very far off. 

And, in looking back over my life, if there 
are any principles which have been its joy 
and strength, and which I could wish to see 
more the joy and strength of others, they are 
these. 

Christianity is to me, and ever has been 
since I learned to live by it, not so much a 
fresh mystery, as a revelation of mysteries— 
a “mystery shown;” not a clouding, but an 
unveiling; not a new riddle, whose glory is 
that being the divinest it is the deepest, but 
a solution of many riddles, although indeed 
not yet of all. 

The world and its great history are full of 
darkness ; society and our own little histories 
gre full of darkness, and much of this Chris- 
tianity has left unconquered and unexplained. 

But at the heart and centre of all is not 
darkness, but light; not only a mind infi- 
nite and incomprehensible, but a heart that 
loves and speaks; not a subtle setter-forth 
of riddles which humanity has to solve at its 
peril, or perish, but a patient Teacher of 
babes, to whom His human creatures are 
dear; not an inexorable medical examiner 
testing candidates for appointments, but the 
Physician healing the sick; not the Sphinx, 
but the Word. 

Truth obvious indeed, and at the root of 
all Christian theology (is not the absence of 
it practically Atheism ?), yet from which it 
seems to me most Christian theologies are 
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for ever departing into labyrinths of our oWn 
making, and ever needing to be recalled. 

And flowing from this is another principle, 
which has strengthened me to live and hope. 
The light, and not the darkness, are meant 
to conquer, in individuals, as in the whole. 
Human character is not immutable, like the 
instincts of animals, but corrigible and per- 
fectible ;—perfectible in the best to the end, 
corrigible in the worst to the end ;—capable 
of radical change, capable of infinite growth. 

Again, truth most obvious, if Christianity 
is true ; yet one which in the apparent fixed- 
ness of character in all men after early youth, 
and the apparent invincibility of small faults 
in good men, in wrongs from others, in 
struggles with myself, I, at least, have not 
found it easy to hold; which, indeed, I 
should have found it impossible to hold, but 
for constant recurrence to that first great 
truth which is its source. 

Faith in God, unbounded; and, for that 
reason, hope for men unbounded also. 

Are these things so easy to hold in a world 
where the chaos of a French revolution can 
whirl on for a century without evolving a 
creation >—where the Church of land after 
land, and age after age, has succeeded too 
often in silencing its noblest men ?—where a 
Las Casas originated the slave-trade, and the 
abolition of slavery has not at all events re- 
sulted in a planter’s Paradise of grateful, indus- 
trious labourers ?—where a century of philan- 
thropic efforts leaves our English legislation 
powerless to lift off the accumulating weight 
of pauperism, and a millennium of Christianity 
leaves English Christians powerless to stem 
the increasing flood of intemperance >—where 
in our own little worlds all of us have seen 
the race not always won by the swift, nor the 
battle by the brave ? 

Do we not need in such a world a faith 
in God which, whatever is doubtful and what- 
ever is dark, leaves it not doubtful that “in 
Him is no darkness at all?” 

Do we not need a hope for man that-has 
its root deeper than in any man, or in any 
history, even in Him who loving most has 
suffered most; Who “ underwent and over- 
came ;” Whose life was serving, Whose victory 
was in being vanquished, Whose reigning is 
serving, Whose reward for the service of His 
own is to serve better, Whose work in the 
midst of the throne is the old familiar shep- 
herd’s work of “leading” and feeding, Whose 
triumph in the day of His joy will be to 
“gird himself, and come forth, and serve?” 

And this leads me to the third living prin- 
ciple of my life ;—belief in a heaven which is 
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net a contradiction, but a completion of true 
Christian life below; in a Master Whose 
promise is, not a rewarding of seventy years 
of toil by an eternity of luxurious repose ; nor 
an avenging of seventy years of abasement 
by an eternity of exaltation ; nor a compen- 
sation for seventy years of service and suffer- 


ing by an eternity of triumphal pomp and | 


regal state; but a training by the numbered 
years of imperfect work here for an eternity 
of blessed work, unhindered and un- 
wearied; by seventy years of gradual de- 
liverance from the bondage of self, not for 


an eternity of the gratification of self, intel- | 


lectual or spiritual, but for an eternity of the 
only liberty worth having, the Liberty, not of 


the Rights of independent atoms, but of the | 


Duties of a mutually dependent brother- 
hood, in the presence of the Father whom all 
obey, and on whom all depend ; the glorious 
Liberty of Love, the necessity of whose nature, 


like His who is its source and end, is to give, | 
and in giving, before and in all its gifts to | 


give itself, giving and receiving in that end- 
less interchange which ensures growth, and 
which only is worthy to be called life. 

A belief I have found not without practical 
importance : since earnests and foretastes of 
our promised inheritance are sure to be 
coveted by the way, and it makes not a little 


difference to our practical life whether we | 
consider the truest symbol and foretaste of | 
heaven to be the contemplation of toiling | 
cities from suburban paradises, or the succour- | 
ing and serving the poorest creature toiling | 
| make for motherless babes,—leaving at the 


in those city streets. 


If I have had any power in my life to | 
“lift up hands that hang down,” to revive | 
now and then hope for humanity in some | 


veterans (to whom I have been as a child), 


worn-out with the disappointments of many | 
victories which fave failed to accomplish all | 


they seemed to promise ; or, in-some fallen 


creatures, worn-out with the despair of many | 


defeats, it is to such simple and obvious 
principles as these that I owe it. 


And yet, how vain to think we know the | 


springs of the influences which have moulded 
us, or through which we have acted on others ; 
so subtle are they, so simple, so subtly com- 
bined, so finely distinct ! 

Deeper even than its deepest principles is 
our religion, rooted not in a principle, but in 
the Person we adore ; and, since the divine 
history is ever deeper and wider than all 


the theologies and philosophies drawn from | 
it, to me, doubtless, as to all, from the wisest | 


to the simplest, all true power to live, or to 


help to live, has come from Him Who, while | 





in Himself revealing the Father, understood 
and sawed the “sinner” who washed His feet, 
hoped in and saved the disciple who denied 
Him, loved and saved the Pharisee who 
“persecuted Him,” Whose presence makes 
heaven, and must make a heaven like Himself. 

We may review or analyze our life into 
principles, as we analyze our food into 
alkalies, salts, and acids; but no chemical 
combination of alkalies, salts, and acids yet 
invented will keep us alive. 

Principles must, after all, be réoted in 
affections : life can only be nourished by life. 


CHAPTER II. 
“ Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his fa*her’s eyes.” 


SucH Recollections of early childhood with 
me are all too soon broken in upon. 

Yet to me also the world b2gan with Para- 
dise. I can dimly recall such a zone of 
tenderest sunlight, such a sease of being 
watched and delighted in, and brooded and 
purred over, and played with; such a golden 
time of kisses and coaxings, and tender fold- 


| ings up at night, and laughing wakings up in 


the morning. 
And then, succeeding it, a time of silence 
and darkness and cold ; of being hushed and 


| kept quiet because Something which had 


made the sunshine of the home was gone, 
and Something else which needed that lost 
sunshine more than any had come, and must 
be cherished and watched and kept alive 
with such artificial warmth as the world can 


moment little warmth and light to spare any- 
where for me. 

A dark confused chaotic time, “ without 
form, and void;” in looking back, I can 
scarcely tell whether it lasted days, or 
months, or years; a time when God had 
made for me no lights, greater or lesser, to 
divide the light from the darkness. 

So my first associations with my brother, 


| my own brother Piers, who was afterwards 


the life of my life, were rather of something 
subtracted than something added, rather of 
a great loss, than the great gilt he was. 

I think we shall find it thus with many of 


| our best gifts, often. 


After this comes first into my recollection 
a pervading and overshadowing memory of 
Clothes. 

Before, it was like being a bird or a flower. 
But connected with that dark chaotic time 
comes a sense of being in a state of existence 
where one had always to carry about Things 
to be taken care of, which one was in some 
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vague and uneasy way identified with and 
responsible for, and which the people-in the 
nursery who loved one most, felt to be in 
some sense of more importance than oneself, 
and yet the very nature of which appeared to 
be that the influences which were pleasant to 
their wearer were pernicious to them. 

It was, I suppose, the form in which my 
spirit had to struggle into the consciousness 
of matter, 

* Obstinate questionings, 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised.” 

How many of the lessans incident to the 
“shades of the prison-house” came to me 
through my Clothes !—through that portion 
of the material world which was to me so 
essentially part of the “ Not Me,” and was 
evidently regarded by those around me as an 
integral portion of the “ Me!” 

I can remember now the delighted sense 
of freedom with which, one fine Sunday after- 
noon, I had crept, unnoticed, out of the garden 
door, with my faithful companion, our great 
black Newfoundland dog, Pluto, up the green 
hill outside the garden.wall to the edge of 
the brook beyond, and was enjoying at once 
the joys of liberty and of tyranny in making 
him plunge into the water and fetch me a 
stick as I had seen my father do. I re- 
member now the half-remonstrant, half-con- 
descending way in which the grand creature 
yielded to my little imperiousnesses, and then, 
landing his freight, shook himself in a storm 
of sparkling drops over me and my new 
frock. 

And I also remember a certain calm 
philosophical interest (which ought in any 
consistent biography to have presaged a genius 
for scientific investigation) wherewith I was 
observing that the drops did not penetrate 
my crape, but lay on it, round and sparkling, 
—when nurse burst upon us with baby in her 
arms and a wail on her lips. 

“Bless the maid! what will she be after 
next? Miss Bride, Miss Bride, you contrary 
child, how can you be so unfeeling as to for- 
get your newcrape, and your blessed mother, 
and Sunday, and everything, and romp about 
like a beggar’s brat with that great brute of a 
dog?” 


A speech which left me in such a bewilder- | 


ment of images and injustices that I was 
too perplexed to cry or to defend myself, 
until the dog, his affections getting the better 
of his tact, shook himself in a rapture of 
welcome over baby and nurse, and thereby 
drew on himself a blow which sent him away 
whining in his inarticulate way ; whilst I, tear- 








fully protesting that Pluto was not a brute nor 
Ia brat, and that I had not forgotten Sunday, 
for father had only just given me my Sunday 
gingerbread, was dragged down the steps of 
the dear old garden, from terrace to terrace, 
whining in my half-articulate way. 

And I also remember to this day my father 
standing at the door of the summer parlour, 
which opened on the garden, welcoming me 
with open arms, caressing and comforting me, 
and saying that “Clothes did not matter at 
all if I would only be his own dear little 
Bride, and not cry.” 

But Clothes did matter, as I knew too 
well in my feminine experience, and as nurse 
protested, “‘ How should master know about 
Clothes, poor dear soul, who had neither to 
make nor to mend, nor to starch nor to iron? 
Men, the wisest of them, always talked as if 
clothes grew upon children like fur upon 
kittens.” 

They mattered, indeed, so much to me, 
that I had never any difficulty at all in re- 
ceiving the narrative of Genesis connecting 
Clothes with the fall rather than the creation 
of man, as a most rational explanation of the 
nature of things, being already quite con- 
vinced from my own history that they could 
never have been originally intended as es- 
sentials in any beneficent scheme of the 
universe. 

Only, Piers and I used in after years fre- 
quently to lament that the primitive institution 
of skins had not been adhered to. 

Also, I suspect, Clothes had much to do 
with that next step which made so great a 
change in our lives. 

I have little doubt it was a sense of his 
incapacity for contending with the difficulties 
springing, not from the characters of his 
children, but from their Clothes, feminine 
and infantine, with all the feminine care and 
attendance incident thereunto, that induced 
him to place at the head of his house the 
discreet and sober-minded gentlewoman who 
became our stepmother ; clothes, I mean, in 
the larger sense,—conventionalities, customs, 
proprieties. 

The reign of Clothes certainly did not cease 
with my stepmother. Only the signification 
of the word extended. Conventionalities, 
customs, proprieties, all the ritual of life, 
these were her standard measures, her house- 
hold gods, her sacred Scriptures, or at least 
her tradition of the elders, which brought 
them down to practice; her Talmud if not 
her Pentateuch. With most of us, I suppose, 
our practical commentaries are unwritten. 

On the Upper Olympus, doubtless, with 
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her aS with others, sate enthroned the serene 


| 


| far-off orthodox divinities, but by the hearth | 


were acknowledged two presiding powers, 
one deprecated as the root of mischief, and 
the other honoured with daily incense and 
| libation. Her evil genius was Enthusiasm ; 
her protecting divinity, Moderation. 

To understand the Bible or anything pro- 
perly, she would have considered that every 


thing be done decently and in order,” and, 
“Let your moderation be known unto all 
men.” 

With her, sin was doing anything too ve- 
hemently ; heresy, believing anything too 
intensely ; justice between contending parties 
was thinking every one equally wrong; 
charity, thinking every one equally right ; the 
Christian warfare an armed neutrality ; truth, 


treme opinions ; paradise, the place where all 
exaggerated ideas and characters are either 
absent or kept quiet. 

At least such was the impression she made 


imagination ; for hers was a moderation which 
always tempted me into extremes, and it is 
only later that I learned to be just to her. 
She was as kind as any one can be without 
sympathy, as just as any one can be without 
imagination. She adhered as faithfully to 
the golden rule, “As ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to them,” as 
any one can do who has no conception of 


“they” and the “ you,” no idea of the patient 
study of circumstance and character which 
the true fulfilling of the precept involves. 

In later years, moreover, we grew to un- 


learned, I trust, something from each other, 
and more from life. 


the good she did me, at least something of 
the evils from which she kept me. 

It is good for us all to have some ice in 
our lives. It makes the air fresher, and re- 
strains the enthusiasm which is meant to en- 
rich the summers and middle levels with 


flowing too early in the spring-time on the 


good intention. 
Much fond and foolish talk there was, no 


that Mr. Danescombe, my father, was about 
to marry Miss Euphrasia Weston. 





And in earlier years, I can see now, if not | 


text should be underlined with “ Let every- | 


the residuum after the extraction of all ex- | 





Faltering exhortations were addressed to 
me by nurse as to the duties of our new 
relationship to the good lady who was coming 
to be our “new mother,” congratulations 
whose compassionate tones made me inter- 
pret them into condolences. For children, 
like dogs, read speech as if it were music, 
by tones rather than by words. 

The only words of her exhortations which 


made any impression on me were those ter- | 


rible promises of a “ new mother.” To me 
they were what to a devout Jew might have 
been the promise of a “new God.” 

In those days the French words, vulgarised 
by bad nursery pronunciation into papa and 
mamma, which would be so intolerable if 
they were not hallowed to two or three gene- 
rations by the lispings of baby lips, had not 
yet been introduced into England, or at least 
had not penetrated to our social level in our 
little country town. ‘There was, therefore, no 
convenient intermediate conventional term, 


| expressive rather of position than relation- 


on me in the exaggerations of my childish | 


the differences between men, between the | 


derstand each other better ; as she and I both | 


living waters and life-giving soil, from over- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ship. 

And the sacred name, mother, was not, in 
my Protestant childhood, distributed in the 
liberal manner since the fashion among any 
benevolent ladies who undertake the charge 
of young girls, good or naughty. In those 
days women only became mothers through a 
mother’s anguish and joy. 

To me “mother ” meant one only incom- 
parable love, one only irreparable loss ; love 
which had loved me, me as I was, not any 
goodness or beauty in me, not my clothes, 
nor my behaviour, but me, her little, helpless, 
longing, clinging Bride ; loss which had left 
my childhood, consciously or unconsciously, 
one long empty craving, “feeling after if haply 
I might find” wings to brood over me, arms 
to fold me like hers. 

And now nurse seemed to expect me to 
transfer that dear lost name in this easy way 
to an unknown quantity, as if it meant no- 
thing, like a nonsense nursery rhyme; as if 
life meant nothing but a “ make-believe” play 
with dolls. 

I could not have done so even to an old 
doll. Yet to remonstrate with any one who 
could have had the want of perception to 


| propose such a thing was, I instinctively felt, 
higher levels, and so evaporating in mists of | 
sentiment, or being lost in marshes of vague | 


as useless as trying to explain the mysteries 
of property to Pluto. 

I cried myself to sleep silently that night, 
in one of those unutterable agonies of child- 
hood. Happily childish agonies do not drive 


doubt, in the nursery, when it was announced | sleep away ! 


And the next morning I awoke and began 
my vain tears again, but made no moan or 
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complaint, until nurse finding I did not get 
on with my bread and milk, began one of her 
half-caressing, half-querulous remonstrances. 

“What ails the child? Miss Bride, you 
are getting quite beyond poor old nurse. 
And so no doubt others have thought. May- 
be the new lady will manage better.” 

Then I broke out into one gasping sob, 
and said, “ Must I call the new lady Mother ?” 

‘Sure enough, child, sure enough! what 
would poor dear master say ?” 

“ Did father say that ?” 

“Who would make so bold as to ask him ? 
Never mind, poor lamb, never mind ; what’s 
the name? ‘The wame’'s nothing.” 

To me the name was unutterably much. 
But I was consoled by perceiving that it was 
plain nurse had no sentence on the matter 
from: my father; and I secretly resolved to 
ask %im myself. 

To me the name was everything. To use 
it falsely was, I felt in some dim way, to 
bring a lie into my life, or rather to sap all 
significance out of the words falsehood and 
truth, to make all language, all sacred words 
and names lose their distinctive meaning and 
become mere interchangeable hollownesses. 
That is to say, this is what I now know my 
instinctive revulsion meant. 

The very next time that I sate on my 
father’s knee, and could get my face well 
hidden on his breast, with desperate courage 
I began— 

“Must I call her Mother?” 

His hands trembled as they stroked my 
hair, and his lips as he kissed me, and I 
could hear that his voice was half choked as 
he said— 

“Who, little Bride ? 
darling mean ?” 

“The new lady,” I said, without lifting 
my head. 

He put me down, and paced hastily up 
and down the room; and then he said, in 
what seemed to mea very cold and absent 
voice, “ I will ask her.” 

But then again suddenly he seized me in 
his arms and pressed me to his heart, and I 
felt his tears as he said— 

‘Little Bride, my darling little Bride, you 
are not afraid of me? I am only bringing 
some one home to take care of you and 
baby.” 

And so he fully believed, my poor father. 
Bewildered by the advice of some and the 
gossip of others, and the well-meant querulous- 
ness of nurse, and the various feminine and 
infantine incomprehensibilities of baby and of 


What does my 


me, he was bringing home this sage and | 





sober-minded new lady who talked good 
English, which nurse did not, and was a good 
economist, which he was not, to preside over 
his household, his children, and himself, to 
provide us with costumes and catechisms, 
with clothes, intellectual, moral, and material. 

I am not describing typical relationships 
or characters. Relationships and characters 
are not to be so easily classified into types. 
Second marriages are as different as_ first 
marriages, and stepmothers as different as 
mothers or mothers-in-law. But our country 
town was not a normal community, nor was 
mine a normal life. And this was my ex- 
perience. 


The next day my father kissed me very | 
tenderly when I went to bed, and said | 


gravely— 

“Miss Weston does not wish my little 
Bride to call her anything that is not strictly 
correct, You may call her Mrs. Danescombe. 
She would like it.” 

I felt so relieved, and so grateful to the 
new lady for the relief, I could almost have 
welcomed her. I suppose a dim hope came 
to me that she would after all understand 
me. 

A week after that my father went away for 
a day or two. In those days wedding jour- 
neys had not been introduced. He was 
married in the neighbouring town where Miss 
Euphrasia was staying, and the next day he 
brought her home, and we were summoned 
to greet her. 

She stooped down graciously and gave me 
her cheek to kiss; and she spoke in a high- 
pitched caressing tone, supposed to suit the 
infantine taste, to Piers, and made a move- 
ment as if she would have taken him in her 
arms and kissed him. But she seemed to 
find her dress a little in the way. She wore 
a drooping large-brimmed hat with a feather, 
and ruffles and lappets and laces in various 
places, and I believe she felt shy with the 
child, which he with a child’s instinct of 
course perceived; and concluding she had 
no right or possession in him, he turned from 
her with a little pout, and a little quiver of 
the lips to me. 

I saw her colour rise a little, and I felt rather 
than saw a slight uneasy frown on my father’s 
face. I knew that things were going wrong ; 
and then all at once something motherly 
seemed to wake up in my own heart (I do not 
know what else to call it),’a dim feeling that 
I was not there to be taken care of, but to 
take care of other people, of Piers and father, 
and even in some sense of Mrs. Danescombe. 
And I folded my arms around my little 
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brother, and stretched out his little hands 
and mine together towards her, and then I 


seemed to feel father’s frown relax to a smile, | 


and in a moment we were both caught up 
and half smothered in his arms, and en- 
veloped in a comprehensive embrace in which 


Mrs. Danescombe was in some way involved. | 


Then afterwards father hastily left the 
room, as if he had finished the reconciliation 
scene in a play, his sanguine nature quite 
satisfied that all was going right; and Mrs. 
Danescombe, after bestowing a toy on Piers, 


and a new London doll on me, was quite | 
content to leave Piers to my guardianship, | 


whilst she smoothed herself down before the 
small cut Venetian glass in the oaken frame 
over the old high-carved chimney-picce. 

And I remember sitting in the window- 
seat with my arms around Piers, altogether 
grave and happy with that new feeling of 
motherliness. 
but sate gravely conversing ; so that when 
father returned, cheerily rubbing his hands, 
he looked a little disappointed to see the 
new gifts neglected, and said to me half re- 
proachfully— . 

“Does not my little Bride care for her 
beautiful new doll?” 

How could I? I, whowas feeling wise and 
matronly as if I were the mother of the human 
race, and had the *world on my shoulders, 
himself included ! 

Besides, what strange ideas he must have 
about dolls! Was a new doll to be made 
acquaintance with and taken to one’s heart in 
a moment ? 

However, I took up the doll, and began 
to behave to it with great politeness. 


And Mrs. Danescombe drew near us, and | 


made sundry efforts to “amuse” Piers by 
jerking the angular wooden puppet with 
which she had presented him, by means of 
internal strings, into various mountebank at- 
titudes, which were intendetl to be funny. 

I remember now the «sense of grave won- 
der and pity with which I contémplated these 
futile attempts at entertainment, whilst Piers 
continued to gaze steadily into her face, with 
serious, undeluded eyes, evidently concluding 
that she was quite too old to play, and that 
the whole thing was a piece of very ineffec- 
tive dramatic performance. 


dren receive our imbecile attempts to amuse 
them very remarkable; they who are never 


taken in, who are themselves actors of the | 


first-class, by instinct, living in a perpetually 
varied drama as gloriously independent of 


vulgar necessities of scene-painting as an 
| 


We did not touch our toys, | 


I think the | 
courteous complaisance with which little chil- | 


| Athenian audience; they to whom any few 
square feet of earth where they can be let 


alone are an imperial amphitheatre, and two | 
chairs a hippodrome, and a heap of chips a | 


fortune of theatrical properties. 


and absurdity of the situation ; but he also 
understood that the new lady meant well, 
| and, like the little king he was, from time to 
time he vouchsafed her the patronage of a 


Piers, I am sure, took in the whole futility || 


smile, and even condescended to imitate her | 


| movements with the puppet. 

Little king that he was! My little king, 
whom I would serve with all I was and had, 
| and guard and cherish, and pet and honour, 
| and keep the world warm for ; and be his in- 
terpreter, his queen, his slave! 

That night I asked nurse if I might say my 
prayers beside baby’s crib, instead of at her 
knee, 


| 


The wonderful birds and flowers on | 
her chintz petticoat had always been a hin- | 


| drance to me, and also her snuff-box, and I | 


so often had to begin all over again. 

At first she seemed rather hurt at the re- 
quest ; but then I began to cry, and pleaded 
| that baby looked so dear; and she con- 
| sented, and called us “ Poor innocents!” 
| and began to cry too. 
| Piers was asleep, one little arm under his 
| round cheek, flushed as it was with sleep, 
| and the other little fat hand clenched like a 
wrestler’s, and thrust out over the edge of his 
cot. My prayers must have been a mys- 
terious ritual to me, scarcely “in a tongue 
understanded of the people.” No one had 
ever explained them to me. I do not re- 
member ever expecting anything to come of 
them, except some vague harm to some one 
if they were left out. What the words were 
| at that time I cannot even tell. There were 
no Sunday-schools in our town ; nurse was 
very ignorant, and I am sure she could not 
read. Not improbably they were the Lord’s 
Prayer’and the invocation to the Four Evan- 
gelists, long afterwards not disused in the 
district. And my theology was, doubtless, 
neither definite nor broad. It certainly, how- 
ever, included a belief in Something that could 
hurt Piers and me, especially if we were 
| naughty, and in the dark. 

But mysterious, indeed, are all little chil- 
dren’s prayers ! 

Who knows the “tongues of angels?” 
Who knows the mystic, unutterable com- 
munion there may be between the Father of 
spirits and those little ones whose angels 
always see his face ! 

“ Exiled children of Eve,” little royal 
strangers, whose wondering eyes have not 
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yet narrowed their range to our mortal vision, | wilfully left the Father's house ? what kisses, 
-——whose free, fearless, questioning thought is | what consecrating touches are theirs ? 

not yet fettered to our mortal speech,—who| Who knows, since God is love,—not pri- 
knows the delicate, aerial touches that come | marily the Infinite Mind that speaks to us 
and go along those strings the world’s rude! by works or thoughts, but the Father’s heart 
hands have not yet swept? Who knows the | that speaks to us by loving,—what divine 
moment when the Father who fell on the | touches, real as a mother’s kisses, tender 
prodigal’s neck and kissed him, clasps to | as the soft pressure of her arms, rest og the 
his heart those little ones who have not yet | little ones ? 
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| Not only on a few score of exceptional | and speechless, and unconscious? blinded by 
| little Galilean children were the sacred Hands | the countless small glitterings, and the count- 
| laid, in those three years’ which made visible | less vain pryings of this world; robbed of 
| the eternity of unseen Divine love. heavenly utterance by its, empty chatterings 
| Nor is it only a few Jewish fishermen who | and bitter contentions ; made unconscious by 
have misunderstood the love of the Master | its drowsy charms, of the realities of life and 
| for little children,—the babes,—the creatures | death, and love, of the capacities for sorrow 
we call speechless and unconscious. and joy, deeper even than sorrow around and 
Is it not rather we who have become blind, | within us still, whether we know it or not,— 
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as they are around the little childrenwe think} And I remember lying down in my own 
unaware of them ? | little bed afterwards, so still and happy, and 
Who knows how little the wisest of us| warm at heart, feeling not so much that I 
know, or how much the simplest ? | was brooded over, or needed it, as that some 
I know not, indeed, what passed in my | kind of wings had unfolded in me, and were 
heart that night, or what words passed my | brooding over Piers, and keeping him safe 
lips. But I remember my cheek resting on | and warm. 
my little brother’s cheek, and the dear little; That was, as far as I can remember, the 
hand unclenching itself and resting on me, | way God began to teach me; by filling my 
and the sleepy eyes opening for a moment | heart with that great love which was just a 
on mine, and the parted lips sleepily lisping | little feeble image of His. 
my name, 





THE FUTURE OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


IIl.—GOD OR MAMMON ? 


FEW things have troubled some men more | Europe might help one another to elevate 
during the last half-dozen of years than their condition. They wished to see their 
the thought of the International Society. On order raised to a condition in which they 
the principle, we suppose, that objects loom- would have more freedom, more leisure, more 
ing through the mist look larger than when | political influence, more education, more 
seen through a clear atmosphere, it has opportunity to exercise their minds, to cul- 
frightened many persons out of their pro-| tivate their affections, and to turn to account 
priety, as the great bombshell destined to | capabilities that had hitherto been wasted, 
explode in ruin to Europe. For our own | stifled, lost. A great International Workmen’s 
part, utterly though we dislike it, we do not | Society, pursuing these objects on a Christian 
see much cause for such fears. . According | basis and in a Christian spirit, would have 
to Mazzini, when the French section was| been a noble institution. Unhappily, how- 
believed to number members by the million, | ever, the movement took a different direction. 
and to have money enough to stock a bank, | Almost the first action of the society, when it 
it actually contained but six hundred and | became organized in 1864, was to declare 
sixty-six members (an ominous number, we | that the source of all political, moral, and 
admit !), and it was in debt to the amount of | material servitude was the subjection of labour 
four hundred and forty-six francs. We can to capital, and that the one great aim of the 
hardly help comparing it with the organization | society must be to secure the economic eman- 
which Augustus Comte set in motion for sup-| cipation of the working-classes. Thus, in 
porting in the first instance himself, and | the most specific terms the society declared 
thereafter the Comtian religion in the great | as its very basis that a material evil—a mis- 
countries of the civilised world, under a/| adjustment of labour and capital—was the 
magnificent hierarchy of priests, high-priests, | cause of all that unduly depressed the work- 
and presidents, whose revenue for the first | ing classes, and that a material remedy—the 
year, when it came to be summed up, | extrication of labour from being under capital 
amounted to the splendid total of four | and its being placed alongside of it—was the 
thousand francs ! grand cure of all their disorder and suffering. 
But small comparatively though the dimen- | As the view thus taken of the cause of the 
sions of the International have been, and | depression was extremely narrow, so the 
smaller still the sections into which its mem- | means proposed for rectifying it seemed little 
bers are now divided, its very existence is a | calculated to draw out those higher capacities 
striking fact. We believe that in certain | that had hitherto lain dormant among work- 
respects, the first conception of its formers | ing men. Practically, the International was 
was good and even great. The English | founded on materialism, pure and simple. 
Exhibition of 1862 brought together many | It recognised no living God, ruling the uni- 
intelligent working.men from England and | verse, whose aid must be sought in the 
from France. It, séemed to them that by | endeavour to obtain justice for the labourer, 
mutual conference and co-operation, the and freedom to fulfil the higher purposes of 
working men of the different countries of life. It proposed to guide the enslaved host 
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from Egypt to Canaan, not only without the 


| presence of the Lord or of his angel, but as 


if such an idea were a mere childish super- 


stition. 
is not easy to get at the exact truth in refer- 


| ence to a society whose proceedings are 
secret, but it is well known that some sections 


of the International have declared war against 
religion, against property, against patriotism, 
against marriage, against God. The banner 
of naked atheism has been held aloft. It has 
been affirmed that when Robespierre de- 


clared, after his experience of the revolution, 
that some religion was necessary for man, | 








and when, accordingly, he instituted the wor- | 
ship of the goddess of reason, he was guilty | 


of a weakness, and that he made a mistake. 
Everything of the kind is a pernicious sham ; 
material interests are the only reality, the 
only thing therefore for which it is worth 
while to contend. 

These sentiments have horrified many 
respectable members of the International, 
who did not advert at first to the connection 
between them and the purely material basis 
on which the society was founded. To their 
honour be it said, the English members have 
not been submissive servants to Carl Marx, 
the ruling spirit of the society, who, probably 
in consequence of this, has found it necessary 
to remove its head-quarters from London to 
New York. 

To the honour, likewise, of Joseph Mazzini 
be it said, that he spoke out most emphati- 
cally against the materialistic basis of the 
society. What may have been his own per- 
sonal relation to the Christian faith, is a point 
on which we have no satisfactory knowledge, 
but on which his language gives us an un- 
favourable impression. His own plans gave 
a prominence to political changes which we 
have no intention to indorse. But he saw as 
clear as daylight that it was absolute mad- 
ness to attempt to rectify the disorders of 
society, elevate the life of the labouring man, 
and benefit the world at large, without any 
regard to a Moral Governor, to a moral law, 
to human responsibility, to the unseen world, 
to the kingdom of God. He saw that any 
movement which rested on no better basis 
than materialism would infallibly degenerate 
into a wrangle over mere interests, would 
develop in the working classes nothing better 
than selfishness, would excite in them a fierce 
pugnacity, unmitigated by the amenities with 
which other classes are wont to soften the 
aspect of their quarrels, and would issue in 
an anarchy, like that of the Commune, in 
which everything would be ruined and nothing 


| built up. The last months of his life were 


And what has been the result? It | 








spent in preparing a warning to the working 


classes against following an zgnis fatuszs which || 


could only land them in the morass, and 
delay indefinitely the elevation of their order.* 
He complained especially of the impetuosity 
of some of his own countrymen, who had no 
power to remove the visible evils of their 
country, and who 
bound to avenge their impotence by decree- 
ing the abolition of God! Thereon they 


went to work to inspire their people with the | 


spirit of sacrifice and martyrdom, by teaching 
them that human life was nothing more than 
a series of mechanical acts, dependent upon 
material forces and foreign impulses; that 
immortality was an illusion, and that man 
was naught but dust, and to dust he was 
destined to return ! 

“Thus,” he summed up, “with no Authority 
to guide it; no conception of a State; with 
neither God nor common faith; neither 
country nor property ; the republican banner 
we have hailed as the insignia of a new world 
and crown of a new epoch .... would be 
transformed into the paltry flag of certain 
individuals or nuclei of individuals, owning 
no restraint save their ivferests, no law save 
the caprice of the hour, and no hope beyond 
the triumph of an hour. Mankind, broken 
up into a multitude of communes... . 
would gradually sink to the mere vegetative 
existence of serfs attached to the soil, or 
chained within the narrow workshop whence 


| they derive the necessaries of physical life ; 


and ignorant or indifferent about all things 
else.” 

It is true that in England we have got 
certain atheistic lecturers who are full of the 
very spirit that Mazzini so strongly deplored. 
We cannot but think, however, that this wild 
atheistic spirit is foreign to British workmen, 
and that very few of them would expect, 
under such leadership, to be guided to a land 
flowing with milk and honey. But there are 
many things to incline the working masses 
in the direction of materialism, and to induce 
them practically, though not, perhaps, theo- 
retically, to disregard religion in any shape 
as a leading factor in the great work of 
elevation. ‘There is the natural carnality of 
the human heart—the blinding influence of 
the god of this world ; there is the erroneous 
but prevalent notion that religion calls on us 
to disregard all that pertains to this life as of 
no consequence whatever ; there is often the 
distraction caused by contending sects and 
parties in the Christian church; there is the 


* See Contemporary Review—July and September, 1872. 





conceived themselves | 
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services of the sanctuary, as if they were | 
framed and adapted for a different class of | 


‘minds; and there isa certain reserve towards 


the clergy, even the best and kindest of 
them, as if they would willingly improve the 
condition of the working classes in any and 


| in every way, except only the way of inde- 








yendence which they so eagerly crave. 
f~) 


But all these considerations only render it | 


more imperative on the working classes | 
deliberately to face the question of religion, 


and to determine, as wise, calm, and sober- 
minded men, what relation to it is best fitted 
to promote the elevation of their order? As 
individuals, they have a question to settle 


that comes much nearer to the heart and | 
conscience: but what we speak of here is | 
the bearing of religion not on the soul of | 


the individual, but on the condition of the 
mass. We know that “religion” is a very 


vague word, and we do not choose it as the | 
best ; but we shail come to something more | 


definite before we close. 

Let us suppose, in'the first place, that the 
struggle of the working classes is solely for 
material benefit. They think themselves 
entitled to more wages and to shorter hours 
of labour, to more consideration in the com- 
munity, to more influence in the Legislature, 
to a more potential voice in the management 
of the great national interests. Let us sup- 
pose that the attainment of these things is 


18 


x 





have ever been heard of if the workin 
man’s heart had not been subjected to per- 
verse influences? And what are we to think 
of the moral education of the man who blows 
up his neighbour's house with gunpowder, or 
throws a bombshell through his window ? 

It is only religion that can give such eleva- 
tion and dignity to the movement of the 
working classes as to check this deteriorating 
influence, and substitute a better and nobler. 
Our Lord has taught us that a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the good 
things which he possesseth. Under the in- 
fluence of his teaching, the struggle of the 
working classes would be a struggle, not for 
mere material benefits, but for the means of 
fulfilling more efficiently and more generally 
the higher purposes of life. It would be a 
movement for enabling the masses to reach 
the condition in which they should be most 
useful and serviceable, and be able to do 


the process of “rattening” one that would 
oC 
f=) 


most to make the spot which they influence 


better and brighter than they found it. It is 


noble to struggle for a position where one 


their goal, beyond which they do not care to | 


look or to go. 
this aim on their own spirit? As a whole, it 
cannot be ennobling. It may, indeed, be 
ennobling in the case of those, if such there 
should be, who, disregarding their own in- 
terests, devote themselves with a pure heart 
to advance those of their less able brethren. 
But, as a whole, a continuous struggle for 
mere material interests has a bad effect on 
character. It leads to a great development 
of selfishness. It genders a spirit of over- 
weening regard to personal benefit that 
begins with indifference to the interests of 
employers, but by-and-by tells against neigh- 
bours, relatives, and friends. It wears out 
forbearance and generosity. It paralyses the 
martyr-spirit. And as it shows little or no 
generosity, it comes by-and-by, when its 
interests are at stake, to have not much 
regard for justice. And then, up rise sec- 
tional jealousies and animosities, and bitter, 
bitter is their breath. Have we had no 
illustrations of this? Are children as ready 
as they used to be to contribute to the 


support of aged and infirm parents ? Is | 


What will be the effect of | 





| and all—contribute 


may work with more free heart and more 
unfettered limb—work with mind and soul 
as well as thew and sinew—work pleasantly 
and prosperously with employers, overseers, 
more to the comfort 
of aged parents or of a beloved partner— 
give to one’s children a better education, 
throwing their minds more open to the 
influence of what is best and noblest in 
the records of all time—lighten the burdens 
of the afflicted, encourage upward efforts in 
the young, promote self-control and industry 
in all, and diffuse that blessed Gospel which 
is so gloriously adapted to secure these and 
a thousand other equallyenoble ends. A 
movement of this kind, instead of developing 
selfishness and its odious brood, develops 
the qualities that secure affection and respect. 
Its reaction is as beneficial as its direct re- 
sults. It is twice blessed—it blesseth those 
for whom the struggle is carried on, and it 
blesseth him who carries on the struggle. 
But it can derive its inspiration from no other 
source than Christianity. It is our Lord who 
teaches, ‘‘He that saveth his life shall lose 
it.” To be always struggling for our present 
interests is the way to lose all that is desirable 
in life. An object beyond ourselves, or at 
least beyond our material interests, is neces- 
sary to high success. We are to seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and other things will be added tous. The 
present aims of the working classes are too 
much of the earth, earthy. Let them aim 
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higher for themselves, and for their order, 
and for the world ; in that case, the material 
benefits for which they are so exclusively 
concerned will come to them as the secondary 
and indirect results of far higher things. 


Let us now ask the thoughtful working | 


man—member of the International, mayhap 
(but not an atheist)—to look at the matter 
in another light. You are engaged in what 
you regard a great struggle, affecting the 
welfare of by far the largest class of society. 
You consider that that class has hitherto been 


more sure of the highest blessing the final 
consummation ! 

If now we desire to know something more 
of the methods of the Lord of Providence, 
whether for elevating a class unduly de- 
pressed, or for curing the evils of society 
generally, let us listen to the voice which 
comes from the Apocalyptic throne, “ Behold, 
I make all things new!” It has pleased 


|God to connect with One Name, and to 


in a state of serfdom, and you wish to raise | 


them to the position of free labourers, and 
civilised, educated men. You wish to place 


labour and capital more on a level with each | 


other, to secure more respect for the voice of 
labour, and to protect the labourer from 
being regarded as an inferior being by those 
who form opinion and govern the community. 
Right orwrong, itis a great aim. It amounts 
practically to a revolution. Now, the ques- 
tion is, Is it to be expected that so great a 
change will be carried out altogether irre- 
spective of the great Ruler of the world? 
If the world has a Supreme Ruler, is it not 
reasonable to believe that He has some mind 
and purpose in connection with this proposed 
change; must not the control of the whole 
movement, indeed, lie with Him, and would 
it not be well to consider what his will is in 
the matter? He may, indeed, leave men to 
carry out their plans in their own way, as He 
left the Israelites to attack the Canaanites 
after the order had been issued to turn again 
towards the sea. But in that case, what can 
be expected but defeat, chastisement, and 
mortification ? They may gain their material 
ends, but at a sad cost ; at the cost of much 
bitter alienation between class and class, and 
at the cost of much deterioration of their 
own character. But let us make another 
supposition. In a godly, filial spirit, the 
mass of working men, and pre-eminently 
their leaders, look on the advantages which 
they desire to secure as things that are now 
in God’s hands, and would not desire to have 
them, except as God’s gifts, and with God’s 
blessing. Consequently, they go about the 
obtaining of them with a deep and earnest 
regard to his will. They will take no mea- 
sures which He may not be expected to 
sanction. They will ask his guidance and 
his blessing on every step of their progress. 
They will commit their way to Him, they 
will do right, and trust to Him the issue. If 
this were the prevailing spirit of the working 





commit to One Hand, the entire reconstruc- 
tion of the world. This, undoubtedly, is the 
Christian doctrine, and it must either be 
wholly true or wholly false. If true at all, it 
is wholly true. If it be true that the Son of 
God lived on earth in human form, that all 
the light and life of the Godhead dwelt bodily 
in Him ; all the healing virtue, all the restora- 
tive efficacy of heaven ; if his death was the 
penalty of man’s sin ; and if, when He rose, the 
whole honour and power of the universe were 
given to Him—if all this be true, it cannot 
but be true that He is the centre of all re- 
newal, that, apart from Him, no part of the 
process of restoration can ever go on. Not 
only is there no other name under heaven 
given among men whereby, in the highest 
sense, they must be saved ; but there is no 
other whereby any part of the disorder which 
sin has brought into our world can be healed. 
Either this is true, or the whole story of 
Christ is a delusion and malignant fiction. 
Either He is the rock on which your house 
will withstand the wind and the rain, or He 
is a mere pretender, who makes your case 
more pitiable, lulling you into a false security 
by professions as empty as the air, and 
dooming you to a disaster all the more ter- 
rible because you looked so confidently for 
peace and blessing at his hands. 

Unhappily, we live in an age when the 
darker supposition regarding Christ does not 
lack its advocates. Men may tell us that 
they are weary of hearing of Christ, and the 
emancipation of humanity through Him. 
“Have we not had eighteencenturies of Christ, 
and even in Christian countries what is the 
result? Don’t we hear Mr. Carlyle denounc- 
ing the society even of Christian England 
as a cesspool of all abominations, a bottom- 
less pit of lies and shams and shoddy? 
Don’t we hear Hindus from the headquarters 
of heathendom, challenging our archbishops 
for talking of ‘heir darkness, and pointing to 
things among ourselves, that whatever may 
be the lowest depths of heathendom, show in 
Christendom a lower still? And is this 


class movement, how much more sweet and | broken reed—this name of Christ—the charm 
musical would be its progress, and how much ' to which we are to trust for curing us of our 
' 
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wounds and bruises and putrefying sores ? | 
Nay, but we know better; we abjure a spell | 
that has lost its virtue; and however bitter 
the battle, we will fly to arms and fight to 
the death for our rights and privileges !” 

Dear friend, your voice sounds of impa- 
tience, and impatience is not the tone of 
wisdom. If there be one thing more than 
another incumbent on you in your present 
position, it is to be calm and deliberate, to 
study well the lessons of history and expe- 
rience, and never let the irritation of impa- 
tience cloud your vision, Have you, then, 
made yourself acquainted with the state of 
the masses under Greek and Roman civili- 
sation, or under that of Egypt, Assyria, or 
Babylon ? What think you of the labouring 
poor in Mahometan countries? Have you 
compared the India of two hundred years | 
ago with the India of to-day, and seen how 
much it has been improved even by the faint 
reflection of Christianity that has come upon 
it through British rule? Have you noted 
the fact that it is under a corrupt form of 
Christianity that the evils you deplore are at | 
their worst, and that in proportion as Chris- | 
tianity is like the Christianity of the early | 
ages, the condition of the people is greatly | 
better? You complain of the slow influence 
of Christianity. It is good enough, you say, | 
but it is too slow; we need something that 
works faster. We say, if you depend on | 
anything that works more rapidly than Christ 
will keep pace with and sanctify, you will 
one day know which is the broken reed. 
But remember, Christ does not require you 
to sit still with folded hands when you have 
wrongs to be remedied, or unjust burdens to 
be removed. He bids you take up your bed | 
and walk. But He requires you to be a} 
fellow-worker with himself—to invoke his 
Spirit and seek his blessing. And the very | 
reason why Christ works so slowly in such | 
matters may be, that you and others are so 
little in the spirit of conferring with Him, 
and trusting to Him; it may be requisite 
that you should be taught wherein your 
strength lies, before you are called to raise the 
shout of victory. 

And if there be so much in the great | 
Person who is the Alpha and Omega of | 
Christianity to win your confidence and | 
awaken your gratitude, it is only as second | 
to Him that you have cause to trust and 
value the great Christian Book. Besides its | 
surpassing benefits to the individual, what | 
boundless obligations do the labouring | 
masses lie under to the New Testament! | 
What is the great bulwark that has kept them 


| rolling against them age after age ? 


from being utterly swept away by the tide of 
pride, selfishness, and ambition, that has been 
Is it not 
the doctrine that all men are the children of 
one family ; that the souls of all are equally 


| precious ; that the redeeming love and grace 


of the Saviour are alike for high and low; 
that the meanest and most despised of human 
beings are not insignificant in God’s eyes, 
for do not the angels watch for the soul of the 
poor beggar whose sores are licked by the dogs 
at the Rich Man’s gate? Even the broken 
spray, as it has dashed on the poor over 
the bulwark, has been bad enough, but what if 
they had been exposed to the full roll of the 
sea? They have been given in thousands 
as food for caffhon ; they have been sent to 
sea in crazy vessels, they have been en- 
tombed in mines more perilous than the 
crater of Vesuvius; they have been lodged 
in dens where fever and pestilence for ever 
lurk ; they have been treated as machines 
that could not be supposed to have feelings ; 
even under a somewhat paternal régime they 
have been spoken of as animals, who, it was 
satisfactory to think, had food enough in their 
bellies, and wool enough on their backs! 
How little could the children of labour have 
stood up against this spirit had it met with 
no check or opposition! But against this 


| spirit and on behalf of the obscurest child of 


humanity, there has rung out the voice of the 
Bible proclaiming that all men are brothers, 
and that each man is immortal! In that 
coarse frame there is lodged a soul that can 
never die, fitted, if God’s grace comes to it, 
to shine as a star of heaven, doomed, if it be 
neglected and lost, to feel the pangs of an 
undying misery. The Christian doctrine of 
the soul, what a bulwark it is for the poor! 
The Christian doctrine of redemption, too, 
and of the kingdom of heaven, that has no 
respect of persons, where there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free, 
but all are one in Christ Jesus. And 
then, as showing the respect due to labour, 
there is the example of Jesus Christ, the car- 
penter’s son, and of the fishermen of Galilee, 
and of the chiefest of all the apostles—a man 
of learning and of culture, but who was not 
ashamed to work with his hands. These are 
facts, and they are facts of marvellous power, 
and in the ages when the masses were isolated 
and helpless, it was such facts as these that 
were their only protection. And though now 
they have learned to unite, and to find a new 
strength in union, and therefore perhaps may 
think that they are not so dependent as their 
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fathers were on these moral bulwarks, is it 
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not true that it is from such sources that the | 


spirit must come which will sweeten the 
breath of society, and bind all classes in 
loving brotherhood? Are we to be ever 
fighting for our rights, and in a hard, proud 
spirit, defying those from whom we have 
wrested them? We may scowl upon the 
class above us, and having no pleasant deal- 
ings with them, persuade ourselves that the 
grapes are sour, and that they are not worth 
our minding; but deep in our hearts there 
may be found a suppressed yearning for a 
more loving relation; and if, at some un- 
looked-for moment, there come to us a 
pleasant experience of a sweeter feeling than 
we gave them credit for, it may be a little 
aperture through which we perceive a whole 


| world of enjoyment which might be had 


but for the bitter jealousies that estrange 
those that were meant to be friends. Chris- 
tianity is the only power that can really fuse 
society into a homogeneous mass. Under 
any other system the various classes will be 
in a state little better than that of armed 
neutrality; entrenched in their respective 
strongholds, and shaking their fists, or even 
gnashing their teeth, at any who shall dare to 
trespass on their domain. 


| 





We own that it is in no very satisfactory 
mood that we contemplate the present attitude | 
of the working-classes toward religion, espe- | 
cially those of them who are most forward | 
in economic movements. ‘They do not seem | 
to have much faith in Christ, and they do| 
not seem to set much value on the personal | 
interest and guidance of God. If we are | 
right, it is a serious error, and it must result | 
in disappointment and defeat. There can be | 
no doubt, however, that the working classes 
contain a very great number of pure and | 
earnest Christians. Very probably such men 
take little part in the plans and movements | 
now in operation. Their deeper feelings are | 
engaged in other work. But the economic 
revolution rolls on with such a mighty volume, 
and constitutes such a crisis for their whole 
order, that it is high time for them to consider 
what they can do to purify a movement which 
carries such issues, whether for weal or 
woe. There has been a fiery heat and 
hardness about it that does not indicate | 
much: of a _ heavenly presence. There 
would be a softer sky and a balmier air if | 
only the cry were going up from them, “ If | 
Thy presence go not with us, carry us not up | 
hence.” 

W. G. BLAIKIE, | 
| 





THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


. & 


f bp higher a man rises above the beast, 
the greater his sympathy will be with it. 
The nearer the brute, the less pity for it. 
That is—Give the nature range on one side, 
and you extend it on the other; elevate it, 
and you soften it. This balance completes 
itself in a true man on both sides, and exists 
infinitely in God. How false and shallow, 
then, the view that God’s greatness excludes 
us from his sympathy ! 





There is an originality of natural genius, 
but there is also an originality of a very plain 
understanding which has gained insight into 
God’s Word through the teaching of his Spirit. 
And frequently, the plainer the understanding 
the more original is the product, as the teach- 


ing of God’s Spirit is uncoloured and undi- | 


luted—achromatic, as opticians term it. We 
meet it in the humblest natures. It is the 
originality of the Aart as distinguished from 
the mind. “A newheart also will I give you.” 





It is worth remarking how much the foco 
piu—the little more—will add to a whole 








| fair; and it is with peculiar regret we have 
| sometimes to say, “ One thing thou lackest.” 


character. Two men may seem to have equal 
elements of intellectual power, but there’ is 
an indescribable somewhat in the one which 
gives a flavour to all he is, or a direction to 
all he does, and which makes him diverse 
from the other, or opposite. JAZcod is the 
passive form of this difference, and Auz-Zose is 
the active form. It is like the perfume of a 
plant, or the amalgam in a conglomerate 
stone, and confers on the man his indi- 
viduality. By the first of these, the perfume 
of character, we are guided in our likings ; 
by the second, the purpose of character, we 
determine our moral judgments. To havea 
true friend we require both. 

When God’s grace pervades a man, it 
gives a new and higher individuality, having | 
its resemblance to the above. ‘There is a 
fresh fragrance and a higher aim which take 
possession of the natural, and consecrate 
them. This individuality is exceedingly beau- 
tiful when it descends on what is already 


J. KER. 
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IN REFORMA 


TION TIMES: 


Some Glimpses of Pife at x Great Erw. 


PART I.—A SCOTCH SCHOLAR. 


CHAPTER VI.—A DIFFERENCE AND A RECON- 
CILIATION. 
UNDAS was in many respects a born 


schoolmaster ; his notion of teaching in- | 
volving the exact performance of appointed | 
tasks with prompt obedience ; failure or neg- | 
ligence being expiated by speedy punishment. | 
In the infliction of this punishment Dundas 
was scrupulously just, but at this period of | 
his life, in the comparative absence of soften- 
ing influences he was in danger of falling 
into occasional violence, alternating with the 
hearty kindness which could lead him, like 
another great scholar, to take a little lad 
“between his knees” to warm him in the 
circle round the hall fire, and not to hesitate | 
to carry the same little lad on his back when 
the boy grew foot-sore on a walking excursion. 

One morning, young Walter of Briech-| 
side had exhausted his tutor’s not very | 
extensive stock of patience by impudently | 
producing a thesis, which bore such plain | 
marks of sloth and carelessness, that its | 
simple production was little short of an act | 
of insubordination. Dr. Thomas did not go | 
about the bush, but beat the lad severely as | 
the students in the colleges were beaten with- | 
out fail in similar transgressions ; and, when 
Walter showed no symptom of contrition, but | 
behaved like a young rebel, his determined | 
master was proceeding to beat him again. | 

In the meantime, however, Walter’s 
brother William had carried the tale to | 
Jenny Dalrymple, and Jenny, who was an | 
ally of the boys as well as of their tutor’s, 
on some excuse or other, fluttered into the | 
gallery to which Dr. Thomas’s room led, and 
where for the advantage of space, the execu- 
tion of justice had taken place, and was about 
to be repeated. 

Jenny craved a word with the tutor, who | 
came and spoke to her, ruffled and irate even 
where she was concerned, because she had 
interrupted him in the discharge of a dis- | 
agreeable duty—and the more disagreeable it 
was, the more certain Thomas Dundas was of 
doing it. He came forward to her, bear- 
ing the rod still in his right hand; while 
the dour culprit, a broad-shouldered boy of 
ten or eleven years, stood raising his shoulders, 
putting out his lip, and contemplating with a 
mocking expression, the instrument of torture. | 





“ Gie him nae mair. Let the bairn gang ; 
he is but a bairn,” pled Jenny. 


“ Bring up a child in the way he should | 
go,” quoted the dominie with emphasis, but | 
giving way a little at the beseeching woman’s | 


face, and the soft grasp on his arm. 


“ Forby,” Jenny was foolish enough to add, 


not knowing when to stop or how to leave 
well alone, “ he’s saftly nurtured, and neither 
Briechside northe leddy his mither will care for 
him being dealt wi’ just like a common wean.” 

“Say you sae, Jenny?” exclaimed Dundas 
hotly; “I admit no exemption in pupil of 
mine. Gentler blude demands gentler deed. 
What’s gude for Peter is gude for Paul. Come 
on, sitrah, take your chastisement like a 
man, at least;” and making a lounge at 
young Walter in order to inflict a blow, 
he miscalculated the distance, and came 


across the lad’s cheek, causing it to tingle | 
with pain, and driving the sufferer to an out- | 


cry in which the younger brother joined 
lustily for sympathy, while a fiery weal rose 
where the stroke had descended. 

“Oh, you cruel man, I'll never speak to 
you again. You'll not pey thrice or you'll pey 
me,” protested Jenny in a tumult of passionate 
pity and resentment, throwing herself be- 
tween Dundas and Walter, and clasping the 
boy in her arms, and crying over him, 

“‘T did not intend to strike there, nor to 


| strike sae hard,” apologized Dundas, relent- 
| ing on the instant, and becoming pale with | 


mental pain and shame. 

“What signified what you intended,” cried 
Jenny, “ when you see what you did?” 

“Let me alone. What business is it 0’ 
yours, Jenny Dalrymple?” questioned the 
young victim in an extremity of petulance 
and ingratitude, more aggrieved than soothed 
by Jenny’s caresses, and struggling to free 
himself. “I’m no sair hurt, nor will I roar 
like a bull segg as Wully is doing, for a paik 
from him or ony man.” 

“You see what you’ve done,” insisted 
Jenny, withdrawing from the scene with feel- 
ings outraged on all sides ; “ you’ve fallen 
out wi’ me as well as wi’ Watty, and you’ve 
caused him to fa’ out baith wi’ me and wi’ his 
brither, and made the laddie twice the Turk he 
was afore—I hope you're pleased wi’ your work,” 

Jenny was more speedily and surely brought 
to a penitent frame of mind than was young 
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Walter. She waylaid Dundas on his way 
to supper that night, and down-cast and 
contrite, begged his pardon, and offered to 
beg it again in the presence of his pupils. 
“For I did despite to your lawful authority, 
sir, nor did you deserve sic contumacious- 
ness at my hands, you wha hae been like 


| an elder brither to me, sin my mither deed 


and we two forgathered here. I hae spoken 
to the lads already and tried to show them 
how wrong we a’ have acted to our best frien’, 
and they’re thinking better o’t,’ I trust; but 
I'll do penance if you will, Dr. Tammas, 
and ask your grace before the bairns to serve 
as an example.” 

“Tut, tut, Jenny, I was na free frae blame ; 
the auld Adam had got hold o’ me by the lug 
and the horn, and in my fury I micht hae 
done the lad‘some hurt, God help baith him 
and me! I too have gotten a lesson, and I 
pray that I may lay it to heart. But, what 
is a hasty word between frien’s? The 
bairns ken that you’re but a woman and I’m 
but a man, an’ mark you, Jenny, I’ll never 
strike again when you bid me hold my 
hand.” 


CHAPTER VII.—THE HIGHER CALLING. 


In a year Dr. Thomas Dundas, having 
the good fortune to be named to the master- 
ship of the grammar school of Lithgow, 
took in wedlock Jenny Dalrymple. He 
was not unabashed at the adoption of such 
a step by a scholar—a departure as it was 
from old rule and precedent which, however 
vigorously he might condemn them in theory, 
still unconsciously coloured his practice in 
life. He was inclined to make excuses for 
his marriage, as other reformers made excuses 
for their natural grief at the death of their 
children. He tried to persuade himself that 
it was done in the humanity of affording 
Jenny a shelter, and of withdrawing her from 
her dependent position at Briechside, or 
in the possibility that in his taking orders, 
he might repeat Martin Luther’s active 
protest against the celibacy of priests. But 
it was an older, sweeter obligation which 
impelled Thomas Dundas—that God had 
given the first woman to the first man ; and 
in pursuance of the natural order, Jenny 
Dalrymple pleasing Thomas Dundas, he 
could not choose but seek her for his por- 
tion. 

Jenny went and dwelt with old Mistress 
Dundas and Giles, who had professed the 
Protestant faith in due time with all Scotland, 
their home being still the old Port-House of 
Lithgow. Jenny was sweet and provoking 











too, at times—fond, and faithful, fitfully cap- 
tious and exacting withal, while she was 


“ A creature breathing thoughtful breath,” 


rowing always wiser and better by God’s || 
> J 


grace, as she travelled in God’s fear, on the 
great common journey. 

It might have seemed that old Mistress 
Dundas had not improved, since the testiness 
of age had taken the place of the caution of 
mature worldly wisdom, but-that would only 
have been because of her infirmity while the 
grain of mustard seed in the kindliness be- 
coming ever more tender, was sending out 
the shoots still hidden, which would yet be 
spreading branches in the pure air of heaven. 

Giles, likewise, who had in the end managed 
the house and in-fields for her mother in her 
brother’s absence, proving a boon and a main- 
stay to the family in which she had originally 
been a torment, had loved the power which 
she had learnt to wield honourably, and 
wondered superciliously that her wise bro- 
ther should have brought home a weak 
enough girlish wife whose fair face had 
appeared to Giles her chief recommendation. 

But Thomas Dundas was the centre of 
these conflicting influences, and the unques- 
tioned head of his household. He could 
evoke order from disorder, and bring con- 
flicting forces into harmony, because he was 
a king and priest there, and his women were 
his fellow-subjects under the great King, his 
fellow-worshippers under the High Priest, 
and did not doubt that Thomas Dundas was 
ordained to be their ruler and teacher in: his 
house and theirs. ‘Thus above, beneath, and 
around the family in the Port-House was a 
firmament of truth, love, peace, which spread 
more widely, and at the same time brooded 
more closely over them as life advanced. 
Small grudges and petty offences gradually 
dissolved and disappeared, as if they had 
been but idle shadows, while the truth, the 
love,and peace were the substance and reality. 


Seed-times and harvests had dawned and 
waned on a land marred by strife, since 
Thomas Dundas had settled as the head of 
his father’s house. The troubles of the 
country had not touched him and his closely, 
though the Dundases had been thrilled like 
others by such terrible public news as those of 
the ghastly murder at Kirk o’ Field in Febru- 
ary, and the ghastlier wedding at Holyrood 
in May. The tidings were followed by those 
of the battle of Carberry Hill with its royal 
criminal and prisoner, the escape from 
the castle in Loch Leven, and the piteous 
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thought of that queenly lass, to whom Lith- 
gow had given birth, a wretched, defamed 
woman, still in her flower, riding sixty miles 
without rest, for dear life, and driven to 
complain that she had been forced to drink 
sour milk, feed on oatmeal, and be “three 
nights like the owls ;” and when all was done, 


fain to fling herself desperately on the pride | 
| bishop); he would be required to attend 


and pity of her rival kinswoman and queen. 

Later still, and Lithgow, the Dundas’s 
native town, had been the theatre of a 
grievous tragedy when Regent Murray—the 
one righteous man, as men go, among his 
peers—had been shot down like a dog in 
the long street by the assassin, Hamilton. 

At last John Knox had laid down his 
burden of worn flesh, dreading fresh days of 
darkness for the reformed Kirk from the acts 
of aggression and spoliation persisted in by 
the state and the nobility. ‘The man who, 
chained in the French galley, had called the 
image of the Virgin “a pented brod,” and 
desired to try whether it could swim ; who 
had stood alone in Mary’s ante-chamber 
amidst the dazzling influences of a court, 
bearing flouts and jeers, in order to assert the 
cause which was the cause of right to him, 
was gone, with his many virtues and his faults, 
to the Saviour in whom he trusted. He left 
Scotland under a succession of feeble and 
fierce regents for a helpless infant, in the un- 
settled anarchy of a new régime, with no 
rights, whether of Kirk or State, clearly de- 
fined; but with the Kirk inclined to dictate 
to the State, and the State willing to dis- 
semble and defer to the Kirk; while the 
State kept the Kirk so low in its exchequer, 
from which the forfeited revenues of the great 
old abbeys and monasteries had been ab- 
stracted by powerful hands, that the ministers 
who did not follow other professions were 
exposed to the risk of actual starvation, no 
tithes being paid sometimes for long periods 
of years. 

It was at’ this date that Thomas Dundas 
proposed to add to his labours and obliga- 
tions by taking priests’ orders. He would 
not be profited by it in a secular light, and, 
on the contrary side of the argument, he 
would render himself more amenable to the 
powers that were established, he would be 
more conspicuous and obnoxious to those 
who differed from him, and he would be 
more tempted to provoke their enmity by 
executing his commission and vindicating 
his rights. He had been for years content 
to walk backwards and forwards, in his gown, 
and carrying his hour-glass between the Port- 
House and the grammar-school, to rear 

II. nus. 





scholars. He had issued no “blasts” 
against prevailing abuses and prominent 
offenders since he became a schoolmaster 
and a family man; but now, as a regular 
minister of the town, he would be called 
upon to speak and write on all occasions ; he 
would be subject to the rules of his superin- 
tendent (in some respects a substitute for a 


presbyteries, synods, and assemblies, and 
become mixed up with their deliverances, 
and answerable for them—the serious busi- 
ness and strong measures of the day. As a 
consequence, he would distinguish himself in 
debate ; incur praise or blame—the blame 
often enough preponderating ; he would be 
summoned to answer for his opinions before 
the Regent, the Council, the Parliament, 
and be imprisoned or banished, while his 
household fell to wreck and ruin, and his 
family—parted from their head—struggled 
wearily, and perhaps sunk and perished in 
the méée, with the hapless family of many 
another patriot. What marvel that there 
was a loud remonstrance and an approach 
to a revolt on the part of his women, when 
wantonly, as it seemed to them, he devoted 
himself to the threatened danger. 

The family were gathered in one group 
round Thomas Dundas one autumn evening, 
when the crusie was lit betimes on the supper- 
table. Mistress Dundas forgot that her 
daughter-in-law had taken her own way, and 
departed from her elder’s example in the dress 
and diet of the children. She plucked at 
Jenny’s sleeve, and pulled her down beside 
her on the settle, that she might be the surer 
of commanding the support of her son’s wife 
in the family council. Jenny, for her part, 
cast into oblivion the fact that Giles had 
been prone to undervalue her few accomplish- 
ments acquired in the Montpellier convent. 
Jenny, as she now sat with one child in 
her arms, and another holding fast by her 
apron-string, craned her neck to whisper into 
Giles’s ear— 

“Oh, Giles, you wha hae the gift o’ the 
gab, speak up, for I can just hold out the 
bairns to him and greet.” 

‘*Why go ye to weep and to break my 
heart?” cried the beset man, quoting Scrip- 
ture in the constant fashion of the time. 

“ Ye dinna ken when you are weel aff, my 
son, Tammas,” protested the quavering voice 
of his old mother. ‘Ye winna leave weel 
alane. But you were aye masterfu’ and 
camstary, since you but to be a responsible 
scholar instead of a canny wool-kaimer, like 
your honest faither. Wae worth the day! 
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I needna mind, I'll no be lang wi’ you to be 
mixed wi’ the rout ; but gin you took thocht 
for your mither, and honoured her as you're 
bidden’, my chap, you would ken that she 
micht like to see your face wi’ her failed 
een—the last thing, and to be avised that your 
hands would lay her grey head 7’ the grave.” 

“He that loves father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me,” urged Dundas 
with a groan. 

“Gin it were for; power to do what you've 
gotten to do better and more boldly, Tam,” 
insinuated Giles, “I would say naething, 
though you put that in a balance, and your 
hame and your folk in anither, and forsook 
the last. You mind when you departed a 
brisk laddie for France, I bade you come 
back a cardinal, or an abbot. Siccan ane 
micht hae had a voice that he daured lift, 
and an arm that he could wield to purpose. 
But what can a puir minister say or de that 
will better the condition o’ Kirk or nation? 
And how is he certain that when kingdoms 
and Kirks are reeling, his faith will not fail 
him, and the auld infidel cry o’ the auld 
heathen schools will not come to his tongue, 
‘What is truth ?’ and close his lips; while 
his wavering voice dees out in the roar 0’ 
the conflict? Then the man is branded 
for ever as a coward and traitor. Sic recan- 
tations hae come to pass, Tam.” 

“ Alake! alake they have, Giles, and that 
you should remind me o’ them! But the 
weak things o’ the world are chosen to con- 
found the mighty. ‘I hae prayed for thee, 
that thy faith fail not,’ was said to a man 
who gaed out into a wilder storm than this I 
have to face, and he won the day at last.” 

“Tther men think first o’ their wives and 
bairns,” Jenny reproached her man passion- 
ately ; “but you are taking this step as gin 
you had nane belonging to you. What have 
I or they done that we should be sae lichtly 
held? I hae never murmured, though you 
were up to your een in books, hardly sparing 
time to notice when we donned new mantles 
or kirtles, or to gie us your cracks, or attend us 
abroad to the Exercise, or the Weaponshaw.” 

Dundas took lighter ground in answering 
his wife ; he spoke to her with humour shining 
through the moisture in his eyes. He main- 
tained that she had been frightened by 
hearing that the Assembly had passed a law 
by which the reverend body condemned in 
the apparel of ministers’ wives, as well as of 
ministers, any “ vagaries of velvet on gowns,” 
any “superfluous stocking,” “all kinds of 
light and variant hues in clothing, as red, 
blue, yellow, and sich like, whilk declares 














| 


the lightness of the mind ;” all “ wearing of 
rings, bracelets, buttons of silver, gold, or 
other metal ;” and enjoined that “ their haill 
habit be of grave colour, as black, russet, 
sad grey, sad brown, or serges, worsted 
camlet, grogram, lytes, worsted, and sich 
like.” He vowed that ere Jenny had been 
taken for his marrow, she should have 
come bound like Lord Ochiltree’s daughter, 
John Knox’s spouse, to carry his wallet for 
him when he grew weary, if the two were 
destined to play the part of gaberlunzies in 





that bonnie France, which they both kenned | 


weel, or in the Low Countries. He had never 
till now fully gone in with Master John in 
his quarrel with “ the Regiment of Women,” 
but at last he saw the force of it. 

Then, suddenly breaking down in his 
pleasantry, Dundas looked round wistfully 
on the old room in the Port-House, where 
he had pursued his gambols and conned his 
tasks with all his might when he was a boy ; 
where he had sat at the head of the board in 
the master’s chair and taken his ease after 
the day’s darg was done, entertained his 
friends, exchanged confidences with wife, 
mother, and sister; watched the gambols of 
his children in their turn, read his book, 
prayed his prayers, wrestling in spirit;with the 
Almighty. The house-place—the abode of 
three generations—was very home-like to its 
master. He had long ceased to miss the 
glorious blaze of sunshine, the grand and 
varied features of Languedoc landscape, as 
well as the precedence which France had 
over Scotland in civilisation and refinement. 
Besides, Scotland was fast becoming another 
Scotland, outwardly as well as inwardly. 
Floorcloths, Venetian glass and china in the 
buffets, Scotch edited and printed classics on 
the book-shelves, were only a few among 
many improvements. A “Sang Schule,” in- 
stituted in Lithgow as in every larger town 
in the kingdom, was frequently heard in 
melodious practice in the Port-House; purer 
French than that of Languedoc was spoken 
freely within the rude walls; the bookman 
had visitors of his own kind, and he was in- 
structing his little son so that the boy might, 
in time, read the chapter at family prayers on 
such ceremonious occasions in the original 
Greek or Hebrew. Thomas Dundas gazed 
on the whole scene, with the white gleam 
of a bountiful harvest moon shining broadly 
on the window-panes and the opposite wall, 
while the red glow of the fire and of the crusie 
on the supper-table warmed the immediate 
space around him. He looked in turn on his 
old mother, and on his sister, who was twisted 
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in body, but sharp in mind, and on his! dark? The stane that the builders rejected 


comely wife and children, and he hid his 
face in his sinewy hands, and appealed to 
the women in accents so reproachful that 
they were almost bitter. 


“Do you, Jenny, and the lave really | 


think that I canna’ count the cost, or that I 
dinna heed that I would cast on the waters 
a’ which makes life worth gin there were any 
remeid, gin Scotland and the Kirk didna 
want ilka true man since the truest has gane 
hame ?” 


The women sat. dumb with consternation, | 
to glance—awed and | 


scarcely venturing 
shocked as they were—at the agitation which 
they had helped to provoke in so brave a 
man, 

At length his old mother rose from her 
seat, tottered to his elbow, pressed her 
shrivelled lips to the swollen veins on his 
forehead,—a solemn caress, such as she had 
not given him since he was a bairn. 

“Gang your ways, Tam,” she bade him ; 
“you have my love and blessing. Thank 
God, your ways were aye honourable ways. 
He will cover your head. Gin I fail to see 
my son’s face on earth, I’ll hail it ere long in 
heaven—my bonnie man.” 

Giles bent forward to her brother in eager 
atonement. “I rue my words, Tam. Nae 
furrow that the plough turns can be spared. 
What though it works laigh down and in the 


| is made the head o’ the corner. I was ever 
| pridefu’ an’ cankered, and you were noble frae 
| the beginning.” 

Jenny hurried her child into its cradle, and 
hung upon her husband’s shoulder. ‘ Never 
mind, my ain gude man, forget a’ I said. I 
was beside mysel, I forgot mysel, as you ken 
I was aye fain to do. You ken best—do 
your wull. I'll be ower prood and blythe 
to cross the seas, and bear your wallet, gin 
I’m granted the propyne, or I'll stay ahint 
and fend for the bairns, and lippen you to 
your Maister, in the gude cause, for halesome 
faring and a glad meeting again. Dinna fear 
ony mair for the bairns and me.” 

Thus the old scholar’s women gained 

faith—in him, in themselves, in their Lord 
and King—to send out one of the giants in 
these days, to play his part and do his duty 
among his fellow-heroes, whether his duty 
carried him into turmoil, frays, assassination, 
lodgings in the Tower of London, or strange 
banishment—and it was pretty certain to 
produce one or other of these results. But 
it was the good cause of the Reformation, 
and it must conquer, let who would see 
| the conquest. The real bourne, however 
obscured, was “the high lands” of heaven, 
as the sublime object, however blurred, was 
freedom, spiritual and political ;—the glory 
of God, and the good of men. 





THE WIDOW’S POT OF OIL. 


2 Kings iv. 1—8. 


ERY abrupt and striking were the tran- 
sitions in the life of Elisha. At one 

time we find him far away from the haunts 
of civilisation in the desolate mountain 
regions beyond the south-east shores of the 
Dead Sea; at another domiciled in the 
prophet’s chamber of the rich Shunammite’s 
house, amid the smiling corn-fields of 
Samaria. Now he accompanies the armies 
of Judah and Israel, and is the honoured 
counsellor of the allied kings; and anon 
he is engaged in the humble task of a 
teacher in the school of the prophets at 
Gilgal. Yesterday he wrought a stupendous 
miracle which supplied the wants of a whole 
army, and was the means, more than the 
sword of Jehoram and Jehosaphat, of sub- 
duing the rebellious kingdom of Moab; to- 
day he works a miracle for the relief of a 
poor and friendless widow, to save her sons 








|from slavery and herself from starvation. 
In this respect Elisha is a type of the 
| faithful Christian minister, who has to pass 


| through scenes as chequered, and transitions | 


in their own way as sudden and remarkable,— 
who, abstracted from common interests and 
habits, and lifted by his unworldly character 
and mission above all human precedences, 
is debtor alike to the rich and the poor, and 
becomes all things to all men, if by any 
means he may save some. 

To the widow, whose case we have to 
consider, Elisha stood as the representative 
of the compassionate Saviour, before whom 
all the world’s glory pales, and whose pre- 
sence alone can, without disturhance to the 
order of society, equalise all human ranks 
and level all their conventional distinctions 
in the- dust. She was in circumstances that 
made her feel with peculiar painfulness the 
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gradations of rank and the vicissitudes of life. 
If we are to believe the voice of tradition 
as expressed by Josephus, she was one 
who had seen far better days, being the 
widow of Obadiah, the lord high-chamber- 
lain of Ahab. While her husband lived 
she breathed the atmosphere of a court, 
and was nourished in the lap of luxury. 
But when he died she seems to have been 
reduced to the utmost poverty. That world 
which had smiled upon her in the days 
of her prosperity, now, with characteristic 
fickleness, turned its back upon her. Her 
friends forsook her, and refused to help her. 
She was plunged into debt. contracted in 
order to obtain the barest necessaries of life. 
Having nothing of any value in the house, 
the hard-hearted creditor, in lieu of payment. 
threatened to take and sell her two only sons 
as slaves, which, by virtue of one Jewish law 
and the extension of another, he had the 
power to do. It is true that the period 
during which slaves could be held in Israel 
was mercifully limited by the year of jubilee, 
and that year, which would break every fetter, 
|, might be near at hand ; but nevertheless, in 
| her position, the enforcement of the law even 
| for the shortest period could not but be felt 
| 








|| as a grievous calamity. On account of these 
| trying circumstances, her case was one that 
| peculiarly warranted the interposition of 
| Heaven. But she had another claim still, 
| beside that of her wretchedness, upon the 
sympathy and help of Elisha. Her husband 
| feared the Lord while he lived. He was the 
‘| son of a prophet, and cherished the deepest 
|| regard for the person and the work of those 
'| who filled that sacred office. If he was, in- 
'| deed, Obadiah, the steward of Ahab—and 
|| there seems no reason to doubt the Jewish 
| tradition which thus identifies the husband 
| of the widow—then the sacred story informs 
‘| us that during the fierce persecution of the 
\| prophets of Israel by Jezebel, he took an 
hundred of these prophets, and, at the peril 
of his life, hid them by fifty in a cave, and 
fed them with bread and water during the 
whole continuance of the famine. 

Let us look for a moment at the beauty 
and significance of Obadiah’s devotion on 
this occasion. Most interesting is it to find 
that while beyond the confines of Israel, the 
widow of Zarephath was sustaining the pro- 
phet of the Lord by the barrel of meal that 
wasted not, and by the cruse of oil that did 
not fail, Obadiah, in the court of Israel—in 
the very centre of that wickedness which had 
brought the curse of desolation upon the land 
—was sustaining the hidden prophets of the 
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Lord by a zeal that never tired, and a patient 
tenderness that never wore out. We see the 
hand of God in both these parallel incidents ; 
in the one as clearly as in the other. The 


and cruse of oil that supported Elijah was 
the doing of the Lord; the maintaining of 


able difficulties and innumerable dangers he 
failed not, for three years and a half, to sup- 
port the hundred true prophets under his 
care, was also the doing of the Lord. The 
one was a specimen of God’s working in the 
field of nature and providence; the other 
was a specimen of God’s working in the field 
of the human heart ; and both are wonderful 
in our eyes. How striking a proof of God’s 
care for His servants do these two co-related 
examples afford! There was a curse of 
drought and famine upon all the land; thou- 
sands came to want, and probably perished ; 
but Jehovah’s servants were preserved, and 
had enough to eat and drink. . An unclean 
bird and a heathen widow—a Baal-worshipper 


Ahab and Jezebel, ministered to the others. 
Obadiah’s devoticn on this occasion may 
have greatly encroached upon the provision 
which he may have been making for his 
family after his death. He may have spent 
upon the prophets of the Lord what he 
meant for his own wife and children. That 
the expense of feeding such a multitude for 
such a long period must have been very great 
is at once apparent when we consider that 
food was all the time at famine prices, 
and also that in order to convey this food 
to the hiding-places of the prophets he must 


prophets and to himself. Like Joseph in 
Pharaoh’s court, like Daniel in Babylon— 
the upright and pious chamberlain in the 
palace of Ahab did not take advantage of 
his opportunities of enriching himself, as 
the officers of eastern monarchs have so 
often done. On the contrary, he spent 
his fortune in benefiting the needy, and 
died poor. On this ground his widow 
might well appeal to Elisha for assistance. He 
who had given at the risk of his life and with 
the loss of his substance bread and water 
to the starving prophets of the Lord, might 
now in the persons of his representatives, in 
| great straits, expect a prophet’s reward. 





the love and devotion in Obadiah’s heart, | 
whereby in the midst of almost insurmount- | 


from Jezebel’s native country—ministered to | 
the wants of Elijah; a courtier, a servant of | 


replenishing of the widow’s barrel of meal | 


have employed many servants, paid them | 
well for their work, and perhaps even bribed | 
them to conceal it lest it should come to the | 
ears of his mistress, and prove fatal to the | 
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Elisha willingly acknowledges the claim. | may be, they should be used as a fulcrum, by 
| means of which our help may raise them to 


He is filled with pity for the poor broken- 
hearted widow. He recognises in her case 


| features of resemblance to those of the 
| widow of Zarephath, whom his great master 








befriended in her time of sore need. But 
her circumstances are more pitiable still. 
The widow of Zarephath was in all likeli- 
hood a common peasant woman, who had 
never known any reverses of fortune, and 
her extremity, when Elijah met her, was the 
common fate of all, for the famine was sore 
upon all the land of Syria and Palestine, 
the chief centres of Baal-worship. But the 
widow of Obadiah was reduced from afflu- 
ence and high rank to penury and social 
degradation. She was one whose lot is a 
thousand times harder than that of those who 
have always been poor ; and her extremity of 
destitution was exceptional,—it happened in 
the midst of plenty—she was the one poor 
among the many rich. Further still, the 
widow of Zarephath had her son with her to 
share her last meal; but the widow of Oba- 
diah was about to suffer the loss of the only 
compensation which God had left to her— 
she was about to be separated from the 
objects of her love and left alone. Her two 
sons were about to be sold into slavery to 
pay her debt. It was this last hardship that 
caused her cup of misery to overflow—that 
drove her a suppliant to the feet of Elisha. 
Who knows what terrible privations she 
underwent without complaining while she 
had the company of her sons to cheer her! 
But when they were about to be taken from 


her, she could no more hide her suffering. | 


She must get help, else she will die. 

Elisha’s first question to her evinced a 
wonderful knowledge of the human heart, 
and of the best mode of dealing with poverty 
and suffering. Instead of volunteering to 
give her aid at once, as most persons would 
have done, carried away by an overpowering 
impulse of compassion at the recital -of the 
tale of sorrow; like a wise ahd judicious 
friend, he inquires how far she herself has 
the power to avert the threatened calamity— 
“ What hast thou in the house?” His assist- 
ance must be based upon her own assistance. 
He will help her to help herself. And this is 
the only true way to benefit the poor. By 
reckless and indiscriminate almsgiving, by 
wholesale gifts of money, we run the risk of 
pauperising the objects of our charity. Our 
assistance should therefore be of such a 
nature as to call forth the resources which 
they themselves possess, and to make the 
most of them. However small these resources 








a better condition. The first question 
which we too should ask the widow or 


the destitute is—‘“‘ What hast thou in the | 


house?” No help from without can benefit, 
unless there be a willingness of self-help 
within. Of course such a mode as this of 


administering charity is more troublesome, | 


and requires a greater expenditure of time 
and self-denial, than the plan, which is far too 
common, of throwing a dole to a beggar to 
get rid of his importunity, and to save our- 
selves the annoyance of his wretchedness. 
But putting him in the way of helping himself 
will be truer charity than any gift of money. 
The widow of Obadiah had nothing in the 
house save a pot of oil. Was this oil grown 
by Obadiah during his lifetime—the last 
of the produce of his olive-yard? In all 
likelihood it was all that remained of the 
once extensive property of Ahab’s steward. 
Out of this last pot of oil—the sign 
of her uttermost poverty—Elisha furnished 
the source of her comfort and happiness. 
Like Elijah, who made the handful of meal 
and the cruse of oil already existing an un- 
wasting provision for each new day’s want ; 
like a greater than Elijah, whose miracle of 
the multiplication of the loaves and fishes took 
its point of departure into the supernatural 
from the common barley loaves and fishes be- 
fore him, so Elisha in the case of Obadiah’s 


widow made the produce of nature and of | 


man’s labour the basis of his wonderful act. 





In the fables of all nations we are told that | 
a magician, by a mere wave of his wand, or | 
by pronouncing a certain charm, produces at | 
once wealth and luxuries that had no existence | 
before. Aladdin rubs a ring, and immediately | 


a genius appears, and at his command pro- 
vides a rich feast for him out of nothing. 
He rubs an old lamp, and at once a gorgeous 
palace rises up ‘before him in substantial 
reality, created out of the formless ether 
around. By putting on Fortunatus’s wishing- 
cap the lucky possessors of it can get anything 
they want, and create things unknown before. 
But there is nothing like this in the miracles 
of the Bible. The prophets and godly men 
of old were no such magicians as these. 
Their most wonderful works are in beautiful 


accordance with the wise laws of labour and | 
economy which pervade the ordinary arrange- | 


ments of life. Even the miracles of Christ, 
which approached nearest to creations out of 
nothing, rested upon a fulcrum of existing 


materials, by means of which their super- | 
natural leverage was exerted. We nowhere | 
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read that He created anything which had no 
existence before. Such a miracle would have 
been contrary to the analogy of His whole 
work of redemption. Jesus on earth was a 
Redeemer, not a Creator. He came for the 
purpose of removing the curse of sin that lay 
upon the old world, which He had created 
once for all, and which He had pronounced 
very good ; and not for the purpose of making 
anew world. Hecame to make all things new 





—not by a new creation, but by the purifi- | 


cation of the old; and the miracles of 


Elijah and Elisha, as well as of St. Peter | 


and St. Paul, were all wrought for the same 
purpose, and in conformity with and antici- 
pation of this glorious restitution of all things. 

The Gospel miracle which most nearly 
resembles the multiplication of the widow’s 
oil by Elisha, is the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes. 
of the articles remained the same, and their 
substance only was extended. In _ both 
cases the point of departure and the com- 
pleted result of the miracle were articles in 
familiar use among the people. Elisha simply 
multiplied the common olive oil of the widow 
into the common olive oil of the country, 
neither better nor worse. Jesus simply mul- 


tiplied the common barley loaves and fishes | 


of the fisher-lad into the common barley 
loaves and fishes which formed the ordinary 
fare of the disciples. {n both cases the 
miracle was based upon the ultimate result of 
man’s labour. The oil in the widow’s pot was 
the juice expressed, out of berries gathered, 
from trees planted, grafted, and tended by 
man’s toil and skill. The bread in the 
fisherman’s possession was baked by man’s 
hands, out of barley sown, reaped, gathered, 
threshed, and ground in the mill by man’s 
skill and labour ; the fishes were equally the 
produce of human industry and special know- 
ledge. These examples show to us that even 
in miracles man must be a fellow-worker with 
God in subduing the earth, and in removing 
the limitations and disabilities of the curse. 
And this idea is further illustrated by 
the command laid by Elisha upon the 
widow to furnish vessels for the miracu- 
lous oil. ‘Go borrow thee vessels abroad 
of all thy neighbours, even empty vessels ; 
borrow not a few; and when thou art 
come in, thou shalt. shut the door upon 
thee and upon thy sons, and shalt pour out 
into all these vessels, and thou shalt set aside 
that which is full.” This procedure is exactly 
similar to that of the disciples in distributing 
the loaves and fishes to the multitude—to 


that of the servants at Cana in drawing the | 


| she had stopped to reason about the pro- 
In both cases the properties | 





water and bearing it to the governor of the | 
feast. To common sense these actions might | 
seem absurd; and, therefore, men were en- | 
joined to do them in order to prove their | 
faith in God—to show that they could have 
implicit confidence in His word, even in re- 
gard to things which might appear contrary 
to reason and experience. In these actions 
men prepared themselves by the miracle | 
wrought within them—the triumph over 
natural unbelief and the objections of reason 
—to believe in and to benefit by the miracle 
about to be wrought without. They heated | 
the iron as it were which the hammer of | 
Omnipotence was about to strike and to 
mould for His purposes. 

The widow of Obadiah might well be 
astonished at the command of Elisha. If 





cedure required of her, she might well hesi- | 
tate to undertake it. Taking a common- | 
sense view of the matter, of what use would 
it be to borrow as many vessels as possible 
from her neighbours? What answer could 
she give them if they asked her what she 
meant to do with these vessels? Would they 
not laugh at her if she told the prophet’s 
message, and ridicule the utter folly of the 
whole story? Would she not seem to herself 
playing at a child’s game in pouring her pot 
of oil into the empty vessels? Did any one 
ever know of any good coming of pouring oil 
from vessel to vessel? The quantity could 
not possibly be increased by the process. The | 
pot of oil would still be only a pot of oil, 
though spread over a thousand vessels; and 
yet, in spite of all these apparent absurdities | 
and impossibilities—in spite of all the objec- 
tions of reason and common sense, the widow 
hastened to obey the prophet’s command. 
She stumbled not because of unbelief. Her | 
faith triumphed over all difficulties. She had 
implicit confidence in Elisha’s word, although 
she knew not what he was about to do; and 
in this way she proved herself to be a fit 
subject for having the miracle performed for | 
her. She fulfilled the condition upon which | 
alone a miracle can be wrought—“ Believest || 
thou that I can do this?” 

It is a significant circumstance that the 
prophet should have commanded the widow 
to shut the door upon herself and her sons, 
when she poured out the oil into the vessels. 
There is a reason for,and a meaning in, every 
detail of the Bible miracles; and doubtless | 
the design of this apparently trivial injunction 
was to secure to the widow the privacy and | 
calmness of mind necessary for the perform- 
ance of the miracle, and for its producing the | 
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full and proper impression upon her own 
soul. If she had left the door open, the 


| neighbours doubtless, moved by curiosity to 
| see what she would do with the vessels she 


| had borrowed, would flock around her, and | 


| sadly discompose her mind by their laughter, 
| their sneers, and their unsuitable remarks. 








| Reverence, stillness, and solitude are needed 


for the miracle, and therefore the door must 
be shut, and the unsympathetic world must 
be excluded. It is not in the crowd that 
God works his wonders in nature and grace 
—it is in the lonely place, to the solitary in- 
dividual. Who is it that sees the grander 
revelations of nature, but he who turns his 
back upon the human multitude, and seeks 
communion with her alone in the sanctuary 
of her hills and desert-places? It is to 
Moses, the solitary shepherd who led his 
flock to the back of Horeb, and turned aside 
to behold the great sight, that the burning 
bush appeared. It was before Elijah in a 
cave, in the same wild, lonely region, that 
the terror and the mercy of Jehovah passed 
by in the whirlwind, the fire, and the still 
small voice. We must enter into our closet 
and shut the door, if our prayer is to be in- 
deed such a communion with our Father 
who seeth in secret, as will transfigure us 
into His likeness, and make us, when we 
come out into the world, strong to do and 
bear all His will. 
miracles of Jesus we see strikingly manifested 
the different treatment given to humble 
reverence and to rude unbelief. 


not laughed Him who is the resurrection and 
the life to scorn, they might have obtained 
such an outlook into the life beyond the 
grave in that house, as would have enabled 
them to laugh death to scorn. While, on 
the other hand, we read that when Jesus 
touched the bier of the widow of Nain’s son, 
the bearers stood still. They wete struck by 
a sudden consciousness that they were in the 
presence of: One who had a right to stop 
them, even in their progress to the tomb ; 
and they waited silently and reverently for 


what He might say or do; and they had | 
the unspeakable privilege of witnessing the | 


mighty act which would in future change for 
them the shadow of death into the morning. 

But, besides being necessary in order to 
prepare the widow of Obadiah for receiving 
the benefits of the miracle, the solitude and 
secrecy which Elisha enjoined were signifi- 
cant of the mysterious character of the miracle 


In two of the mightiest | 


The bois- | 
terous crowd of hired mourners were put out | 
of the house of Jairus, and they saw not the | 
mighty miracle which Jesus did. If they had | 


|itself. It was withdrawn from sight. It was 
| silent and unimaginable. It was veiled in 
| the same obscurity as all creative acts—as all 
| beginnings. It was out of darkness and in 
darkness that the world was created; and 
|it is in darkness that all the natural pro- 
| cesses that approximate most closely to crea- 
| tions take place. The seed germinates, or, 
in other words, multiplies itself in darkness ; 
animal life begins in the mysterious secrecy of 
the womb ; formless matter crystallizes in the 
sunless caves of the earth into more than the 
glory of living flowers. Who catches the exact 
moment when the evening star first twinkles 
in the transparent blue? Who has noticed 
the unfolding of the full-blown rose from the 
bud? God’s arm wrought unseen for Israel 
in the bosom of the dark cloud which rested 
over the Red Sea all the night; and in the 
morning the dry path was revealed between 
the crystal walls of water. The veil of dark- 
ness concealed the falling of the manna from 
heaven ; and the dawn only disclosed it as it 
whitened the tawny sand of the desert around 
the tents of Israel. We cannot trace begin- 
nings, or behold creative acts; they are hid 
in the secret place of God’s thundering ; they 
are kept beyond all our researches in the 
hiding-places of God’s power. Verily God 
hideth himself—shuts, as it were, the door 
|upon all his origins and commencements, 
and leaves us baffled outside. Science, and 
religion, and all life bring us back to an un- 
fathomable mystery—a closed door, whose 
magic “Sesame” no human being can utter. 
How great must have been the astonish- 
ment of the widow when, pouring into the 
first vessel a quantity of oil from her pot, the 
vessel filled immediately after the first few 
drops ; and the same thing happened as she 
passed from vessel to vessel, each filling to 
the brim as soon as she poured a little from 
her own store into it ; until at the end, pour- 
ing the last remaining drops into the last 
vessel, her own stock of oil and the sup- 
ply from heaven failed together. She could 
not understand the extraordinary occurrence, 
though it took place under her own hand. 
The process by which the oil was multiplied 
we, too, labour in vain to conceive. We 
cannot explain the phenomenon by the 
observation of any known laws; and yet in 
truth the miracle is not more strange, 
save in the rapidity with which it is effected, 
than that which is every day going for- 
| ward in nature in those regions where the 
| olive-tree grows. You sow the seed of an 
| olive-tree ; that seed contains a very small 
| quantity of oil. It grows and becomes a 
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tree, and produces an immense quantity of 
fruit; so that from the little drop of oil in 
the small vessel of the seed, you have thou- 
sands of vessels in the shape of the berries, 
each filled with oil. He who makes the 
olive-seed in the course of a few years, or 
the olive-tree every season, to prepare and 
extract oil from the scanty soil on the arid 
rocks, and the dry burning air in which the 
tree delights to grow, concentrated, in the 
miracle in the widow’s chamber, the slower 
processes of nature spread over months and 
years, into the act of asingle moment. Of 
course the natural process does not explain 
the miracle, but it is a help to our faith. The 
one sheds light upon the other. The miracle 
teaches us that the natural process is not the 
result of an impersonal law or of a dead 
course of things, but the working of our 
Father in heaven ; while the natural process 
in its turn shows to us that God in the 
miracle is working in the line of the ordinary 
events and dispensations of His providence. 
Awestruck and filled with amazement, the 
widow went and told the man of God what 
had happened. She asked for counsel in the 








strange and unexpected emergency. She 


| needed assurance of the reality and perma- 


| nence of this marvellous good fortune. 


The 


| oil might vanish as mysteriously as it came. 


She did not know what to do with it. How 
calmly the prophet receives her! He is not 
astonished at what she tells him. He knew 
what would happen. And does not this show 


| a wonderful amount of faith and confidence 


in God on the part of Elisha? Does it not 


| impart a striking confirmation to the truth of 


| them that fear Him.” 


the words, “the secret of the Lord is with 
Elisha told the widow 
to sell the miraculous oil and pay her debt 


| with the price of it, and use what she could 


not sell as food for herself and her children. 
This feature of the miracle brings it into close 
relation with the gathering of the basketfuls 
of fragments by the disciples after the feeding 


| of the multitude, and the preserving of the 


fragments for future use in daily life, when 


| no miracle would be wrought for them. Just 


| as the manna blended with the corn of Canaan, 
| and the fragments of the miraculous loaves 
took their place among the common daily 
bread of the world, so the miraculous oil 
took its place among the common stores of 
the merchant, and served its purpose in the 
homely uses of every-day life. A price was set 
upon it, and the oil-merchant could not dis- 
| tinguish it from his ordinary stock. The 
| miracle goes no farther than is absolutely 
| mecessary. It does not permanently enrich 





the poor; it provides only for the temporary 
necessity. The help of Jesus stops at the 
point when the diseased or disabled man, by 
being cured, is able to come up with his 
fellows and keep pace with them in providing 
for himself. The miracle blends with common 
life. 


workers with God ¢hroughout, from first to last, 
in our own deliverance and blessing. How 
wonderfully it illustrates the whole Divine 
economy of grace, under which we are enjoined 
to work out our own salvation with fear and 


us both to will and to do of His good pleasure. 

Thus, in a most interesting manner, was 
the bread cast upon the waters found after 
many days. The widow proved in her expe- 
rience the truth of the Saviour’s words— 
“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ob- 


the oil of joy for mourning and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness. 

I might make many practical uses ot the 
widow’s pot of oil, for it is full of signifi 
cance, but I prefer turning the incident into 
a parable, and using it as an encouragement 


poor widow; we are destitute of everything 
and are ready to perish. But God is far more 
tender and considerate to us than Elisha was 
to the widow. If we have but the feeling of 
want, but the desire for God’s help, that very 


dant supply of all that we need. If we come 


salvation, He will come with the fulness of 
His Godhead, and supply all our need accord- 
ing to the riches of His glory in Christ Jesus. 
If we provide vessels, God will furnish the 
oil with which to fill them. For our own 
little oil, He will give us overflowing mea- 
sure; for our feeble desire, He will do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we can ask 
or think. Let us borrow, then, many vessels ; 
let them be empty, nothing of self in them ; 


fill them to the brim with the oil of His grace. 
Gethsemane, the place where He suffered the 
last agony, means a press for olive oil. From 
that oil-press of sorrow He will provide a 
sufficient supply of the oil of gladness for us. 
HUGH MACMILLAN. 











How strikingly does this wonderful in- | 
cident show to us that we must be fellow- | 


trembling, seeing that it isGod that worketh in | 


tain mercy ;” or, as the phrase should be | 
translated literally, “‘ Blessed are the olive- | 
givers, for olives shall be given to them.” || 
Obadiah had poured the oil of his bounty | 
into the afflicted heart of God’s servants; | 
and God’s servant, in return, gave his widow | 


to prayer. We are all in the condition of the || 


want or desire will be to us what the pot of | 
oil was to the widow—the source of an abun- | 


to God with the longing of our hearts for His | 


and let us lay them before Christ, and He will | 
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THE DEFORMED CHILD. 





THE DEFORMED CHILD. 


[“ Since our two last articles on London Charities appeared, we have found in a volume of ‘ Religious and other Poems,’ 
—by Amanda M, Edmond, a highly gifted lady,—published in Boston, U.S., one called ‘ The Deformed Child:’ and this we 
here present to the readers of the SuNDAY MaGazinz as a suitable, admirable, and touching appendix to our pleas on behalf 
of Cripples and Cripples’ Homes.” —THomas GuTHRIE.] 


CHILD. 


AMMA! the children look at me 


Whene’er I try to play, 
And smile and whisper when they see 
That I am not as they. 


We rambled not an hour ago 
Upon the green hillside ; 

I cannot run, mamma, you know, 
But oh! how hard I tried ! 


Yet I was forced alone to sit 
And see them hurry by ; 

I could not help but minding it,— 
You know the reason why. 


We tried to catch the butterflies, 
On pinions fleet and free ; 


I fell, mamma, and scarce could rise ; 


They would not wait for me. 
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I saw them turn and see me fall, 
I heard them laughing too ; 
And so I left them, one and all, 

To come and sit with you. 


I know that strange my form must be, 
Unlovely too; but, oh, 

’Tis hard to have them laugh at me, 
When God has made me so! 


But in the world above, so fair, 
Where no diseases sway, 

Will angel children love me there, 
Or turn, like these, away ? 








MOTHER. 


Oh no, my child! weep not, for thou 
Shalt be like those in heaven ; 

A crown of light to deck thy brow 
To thee shall there be given ! 


A form most beautiful and bright, 
Beyond the fairest here, 

Too dazzling for a mortal’s sight— 
Too pure for sin’s dark sphere. 
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The sorrowing child her eyes upraised ; 
Grief’s keenest pangs were o’er ; 

Upon her mother’s face she gazed, 
And smiled, and wept no more. 

The days of summer, bright and brief 
On rapid wings flew by, 

And with the autumn’s fading leaf 
The child lay down to die. 


And soon around her early grave 
They came to weep in vain 

Who, ’mid their childish pastimes, gave 
Her gentle spirit pain. 


O ye who sport in life’s glad morn, 
The Hand that moulded you 

The little ones ye dare to scorn 
Hath wisely fashioned too! 

Let not one harsh, unkindly voice 
Or look to them be given ; 

So may ye o’er their graves rejoice 
With hope to meet in heaven. 

’Tis but the mortal part ye see 
That moulders ‘neath the sod ; 

The soul most beautiful shall be 
Before the throne of God. 





HENRY LAWRENCE. 


SECOND PAPER. 


ENRY LAWRENCES visit to England | 


had been remarkable for more than the 
development of his higher nature, and winning 
the trust of such a wife. He had, as was his 
wont, gone to school again ; this time, with 
the Royal Engineers. His Addiscombe train- 
ing and artillery experience had given him 
scientific tastes, and he thought he could not 
spend his sick holiday better than in master- 
ing the Trigonometrical Survey. In this he 
showed no little foresight. If our Indian 


administrative system lacked one thing above | 
all in the fruitful period of Lord William | 


Bentinck’s government, it was a survey and 
righteous assessment of the land. Inacountry | 
of which the Government is sole landlord, de- 
riving half its gross revenue from the soil, the 
very root of economic prosperity and political 
contentment lies in a detailed settlement with 
the peasantry and the large landholders. 
About 1830, the experiments of half a cen- 
tury had resulted in the conviction that 
thirty years’ leases, based on a careful survey, 
would alone prove fair at once to the public | 
treasury and the agricultural classes. A Bengal 
civilian, still reverenced as Robert Mertens | 
Bird, devised and applied this system to the 
North-Western Provinces, training a school 
of young civilians and soldiers, of whom 
Thomason and Henry and John Lawrence 
were the most distinguished. Henry Law- 
rence had just mastered the native languages, | 

and got into the Horse Artillery, when, in | 
1832, his brother George, then on sick leave | 
at Simla, obtained an interview with Lord | 
William Bentinck, which is thus described : 

“Well, what have you come for?” asked the | 
Governor-General.“ Nothing for myself.” 
“What then? I can tell you, you are the 


first man I have met in India who wanted 
nothing.” The request was that Henry 
should be appointed to the Revenue Sur- 
vey. It was done, and the artillery lieu- 
tenant became the ablest subordinate of Bird, 
showing him how to triple the out-turn of 
work every year, and training many who 
still fondly look back on him as the man 
who not only taught them their profession, 
but gave them for ever a high ideal of both 
work and belief. For five years Lawrence 
and his wife lived in camp, surveying almost 
every field in the districts—each larger than 
| Yorkshire—of Moradabad, Futtehgurh, Go- 
| ruckpoor, and Allahabad. Arakan had taught 
him war, and to understand the British soldier. 
| At home he had learned to sound the depths 
|of his own nature and to educate himself. 
On his return he had mastered the native 
languages and the technicalities of his pro- 
fession. And now he knows the people and 
how to govern them, as he lives in their 
midst. He is at last equipped to be a ruler 
of men, though he is only thirty-two. And 
‘he is wanted, for the Army of the Indus 
is assembling. 
| In August, 1838, when completing the 
| season’s survey of the fields and villages of 
Allahabad, he was officially informed that the 
| 2nd Brigade of Horse Artillery, to which 
|he belonged, was under orders for active 
service. After he had joined his battery, it 
| was determined that his brigade should re- 
main behind with the army of observation at 
| Ferozepoor. This made him only the more 
| eager for political employment. ‘The famous 
Bengal civilian, At Clerk (since known 
in this country as Sir George Clerk, Governor 
| of Bombay, and still member of the Council 
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| was given up to anarchy. 
' could respond to the call for our interference, 
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of India), was political agent at Loodiana, and 
required an assistant to administer the little 
barony of Ferozepoor, which had lapsed to us 
four years previously. Lawrence was de- 
lighted to receive the appointment on a 
smaller salary than he had previously en- 
joyed. His wife’s first act was to propose to 
the American Presbyterian Mission at Loo- 
diana the establishment of a branch in the 
new station. In reply to her offer of aid, the 
Rev. John Newton, the same venerable mis- 
sionary whose invitation to united prayer, 


| twenty-one years afterwards, was so generally 
| welcomed, concluded his letter to Captain 


Lawrence with these words: “I should say 
that Mrs. Lawrence’s sentiments about differ- 
ences of denomination have my cordial sym- 
pathy.” On this, the equally catholic and 


| evangelical Edwardes remarks : “ Yes ; there 


is nothing like a heathen land for drawing 
Christians together. Differences about 
bishops look very small under the shadow 
of an idol with twelve heads.” 
poor, thus consecrated, Henry Lawrence 


| 
| 








| overturned our Afghan enemy. 
In Feroze- | 


forced on Lord Lawrence, and-which was so 
heartily adopted by Lord Mayo. *it.was the ] 
“ buffer” policy; that of so supporting Ahe 
strong de facto powers all along our border as 
to enable them to keep back invaders from 
the north without our direct interference. 
Afghanistan was against us at the end of 
last century ; but Persia, far more powerful 
than she is now, was only too eager to work 
with us. The danger from Napoleon passed 
away, and the Afghan Suddozye, Zeman 
Shah, became a pensioner in our own terri- 
tories. The mayors of the palace in Afghan- 
istan, the Barukzye family, had turned out 
the royal Suddozyes, and were represented 
by the ablest ruler Asia had seen since 
Timour, Dost Mahomed. With France and 
the Suddozyes thus removed, it was clearly 
our policy to maintain our alliance with Persia, 
so as to prevent Russian aggression, and to 
be friendly with Dost Mahomed, who had 
We followed 


the opposite course. We allowed Persia to 


| be swallowed up bit by bit by Russia, con- 


worked for three years, doing with all his | 


might on a small scale what he was so soon 


Punjab. For, six months after his appoint- 


' to be called on to effect for the whole of the | 


ment, Runjeet Singh died at Lahore, and he | 
| ferent to our interests in the East, though at 


virtually became Runjeet Singh’s successor. 
When the old Lion of the Punjab passed 
away we lost a faithful ally, and the kingdom 


ending ultimately in conquest which we had 


| not sought, and in annexation which we had 
| honestly deprecated, we had to atone for our 


iniquitous policy and military incapacity in 


But before we | 


Afghanistan. « It was due to Lawrence’s | 
ceaseless toils in Ferozepoor, through which | 


the Bengal troops passed, and to his after 
labours at Peshawur and in Afghanistan itself, 
that the atonement was not more difficult. 
Our vacillating policy for the third of a 
century, our sacrifice of Persia contrary to 
treaty and to our own interests, the weakness 
of the weakest Governor-General ever sent to 


| 


| 


India, the headstrong selfishness of his coun- | 


cillors both in England and in India, and the 
senility of inexperienced generals, all culmi- 
nated in the disasters of the Kabul War. 
When the great Napoleon—first by himself, 
and again in alliance with Russia—sought to 
wound England through its Indian empire, 
by encouraging Zeman Shah, the Suddozye 
ruler of Afghanistan, to invade India, we 
formed a counter-alliance with Persia in the 
year 1800, Our policy then was precisely 
that which in recent times public opinion 





trary to our treaty, and for failure of duty we 
submitted to the humiliation of paying Persia 
heavy compensation. This was the act of 
George Canning, who, like all English states- 
men except Pitt and Palmerston, was indif- 


one time about to go out as Governor-General. 
In Afghanistan, we rejected all the advances 
of Dost Mahomed, and adopted the cause of 
the Suddozye vois fainéanis, to whom we had 
given an asylum at Loodiana. This was the 
act of the late Lord Broughton, when presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, and of Lord 
Auckland. Thus Persia and Afghanistan 
alike were thrown at the feet of Russia. It 
is too late to save what is left of poor miser- 
able Persia. The “buffer” policy, adopted 
in 1868, may yet preserve Afghanistan, while 
strengthening the new potentate, the Ataligh 
Ghazee, or Attila, whohas ruled over Kash- 
garia since 1864. 

By the tripartite treaty which the English, 
Runjeet Singh, and the Suddozye king, Shah 
Soojah, signed at Lahore on 2oth June, 
1838, and by the mad proclamation of war 
which Lord Auckland issued from Simla on 
the 1st of October thereafter, the die was 
cast. The Bengai and Bombay forces slowly 
made their way through the passes, Ghuznee 
fell to young Durand’s powder-bag, and the 
puppet king was enthroned in the Bala Hissar 
of Kabul. Dost Mahomed was captured 
and sent to Calcutta, where he drove with 
the Governor-General’s family on the course, 
and astonished the public by daily at sunset 
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getting out of his carriage to pray towards 
Mecca. But now incompetent generals were 
used to avenge an evil policy, and an inevit- 
able attempt to retrench the enormous ex- 
penditure in a foreign country, which we 
were forced to occupy indefinitely, resulted 
in the assassination of our leaders and the 
massacre of ourforces. Yet, apart from these 
leaders, never had a country been served by 
a nobler set of officers, who became the vic- 
tims of a war which in their hearts they con- 
demned. Major-General Colin Mackenzie, 
C.B., still lives, and serves in India, as if to 
show at once how long the greatest services 
may go inadequately rewarded, and that the 
race of Puritan heroes is not yet extinct. Of 
the same type is Colonel Haughton, C.B., 
who, narrowly saved at Chareekar, now ad- 
ministers the steaming swamps and fertile 
knolls of North-Eastern Bengal. To his 
hardships in Afghanistan, of the captivity 
in which he is the historian, Sir Vincent Eyré 
added his triumphs in the Mutiny campaigns, 
and he now rests on his laurels. These and 
others, like Generals Macgregor and Troup, are 
still spared in a green, albeit scarred old age, 
that the youth of our country may see of what 
stuff the men were made who have built 
up our Indian empire. But how many of the 
Afghan heroes are with the mighty dead ! 
Henry Lawrence struggled hard to be in 
the thick of the disaster ; but Providence, as 
we now see, kept him back to train him for 
the founding of a later school of officials— 
that of the Punjab, and for the toils of the 
Oudh rebellion. Poor Lord Auckland was 
superseded by the impetuous and sometimes 
fickle Lord Ellenborough, whom Durand, 
the young soldier that had blown in the gate 
of Ghuznee, tried to keep straight when his 
secretary. It was then that Durand first 
learned to admire the kindred spirit of Law- 
rence, and, with all the vast influence of a 
Governor-General’s private secretary, helped 
to push him on. The troubles in Afghanis- 
tan made it necessary to send Lawrence to 
Peshawur. Supports had to be pushed up to 
relieve Sale and the illustrious garrison of 
Jellalabad. The resolute Nott, with Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, had refused to evacuate 
Kandahar. But the first relieving brigade 
was placed under another incompetent 
leader, who was told to ask the demoralised 
Sikh government of Maharajah Shere Singh 
for guns and auxiliaries. The result may 
be imagined. Only George Clerk’s influence 
at Lahore obtained the orders for this Sikh 
force, and it was many months before even 
Lawrence’s tact and energy at Peshawur 





could atone for the general’s inefficiency, 
or induce the Sikhs to assist. The tide 


of disaster turned when, neglecting the | 


claims of senility, the Government selected 
General Pollock to lead the avenging army 
to Kabul from the Bengal side, while Nott 
advanced from Kandahar. 
—who so lately died full of years and honour 
a Field Marshal—was fain to take Lawrence 
on with him from Peshawur. The Khyber 
Pass was forced on 5th April, 1842, Lawrence 
playing his guns from the heights to the 
admiration of beholders. Slowly did Pollock 
advance up the dreadful eight-and-twenty 
miles, only to find, when, on the 16th, he 
reached Jellalabad, Sale’s garrison coming 
out to meet them with the band playing, 
“Oh, but ye’ve been lang o’ comin’.” Sale’s 
1,800 men of all arms had driven off the 
6,000 Afghans who besieged them. Now 
Pollock from Jellalabad and Nott from 
Kandahar, in spite of contradictory orders 
from Lord Ellenborough, made a race for 
Kabul, rescued the captive officers, ladies, 
and children, and returned in triumph. 

The mutinous conduct of the Sikhs at Jella- 
labad had rendered it necessary for Lawrence 
to be sent for. There he met Havelock, 
who showed him round the fields of battle 
and took him to his chapel in the town, 
where some forty soldiers and twelve officers 
joined in the extempore prayers and listened 
to the read sermon of the Captain, who had 
so recently led to victory one of the columns 
that had routed Akbar Khan and his 
Afghans. Lawrence led his Sikhs into 
action at Tezeen, and, ever true to “ the 
Blues,” his own loved artillery, helped his 
brother officers to lay the guns, which his 
Sikh cavalry had dragged along. Lord Ellen- 
borough, more just to him than to the noble 
captives whom* he had helped to rescue, 
rewarded him with the appointment of Super- 
intendent of Dehra Doon, that paradise 
which the low range of the Sewalik hills shuts 
in between Mussoorie and the plains of 
Hindostan. But it was found that only a 
covenanted civilian could hold that office, in 
which already the soldier-administrator had 
begun to plan all sorts of improvements. So 


Lawrence was transferred to Umballa, with | 


the title of Assistant to the Envoy at Lahore. 
Thereafter he gained new experience in the 
settlement of the lapsed territory of Khytul. 
Finally, promotion came to him in his ap- 
pointment as Resident at the protected 
Court of Nepal. In almost as many 
months he had, to his own disappoint- 
ment, been moved about four times on the 





That General | 
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official chess-board. These changes, so evil 
in ordinary cases, inasmuch as they prevent 
the individual influence of the English officer 
flowing forth to a people whom he knows, 
and who become loyal for his sake, were bene- 
ficial in this instance. And now it was rest that 
he really wanted, though his active spirit chafed 
at such promotion. The years 1844 and 1845 | 
were fruitful, however, in other forms of | 
action. His essays in the Calcutta Review | 
revealéd him as a thoughtful reformer, skil- 
ful alike in the highest quality of statesman- 
ship — foresight, and in that which is its 
basis—the ability to gather the fruits of 
experience in the study of men and of events. 
And to these years India owes the Lawrence 
Asylums. 

Only twelve per cent. of the fifty-five thou- 
sand men who form the English garrison of 
India are allowed to be married. This, though 
a higher proportion than is the rule in Great 
Britain, is a frightful fact, as all know who 
are acquainted with barrack life in the tropics. 
The two military arguments against a married 
army, that is, an army in which only half the 
men would probably avail themselves of the 
permission to marry, are these—the mortality 
of the women and children in time of peace, 
and the difficulty created by such impedi- 
ments in war. The expense need not be 
noticed, for that is really greater under the 
present system, if all the effects of that system 
be considered. Now, in the Indian Army, even 
under improved sanitary conditions, at least 
one woman dies annually out of every twenty, 
and one child out of every ten, to say nothing 
of ever-prevalent sickness. Such mortality, 
however, is less to be lamented than the 
effect of barrack life, on the girls especially. 
The deduction is not that our Indian 
army should live in the vilest concubinage 
by being unmarried, but that the children 
should be reared on the hills from an early 
age, away alike from moral contamination 
and the effects of a hostile climate. No 
English parents, who can afford to send their 
children home, keep them in the tropics after 
they are five or six years of age. If a policy 
of military colonies on the hills, so modified 
as to fit into a sound strategical system in the 
plains, cannot be carried out on a fair scale, 
at least the children of soldiers may be edu- 
cated in the sanitaria of the Himalayas 
and the Neilgherries. Henry Lawrence 
saw this at an early period. During the 
single month that he had charge of Dehra 
Doon, and Mussoori its hill station, he 
resolved that his first task would be the es- 
tablishment of what he then called a Euro- 











pean charity-school. 


the endowment of such a school at Kus- 
sowlee, and Sir George Clerk approved. No 
sooner was he at rest in Nepal than he 
elaborated his plan, and on 22nd July, 1845, 
formally submitted it to the Government of 
India. He said, “ My proposal is no sud- 
den freak of wild enthusiasm, but the 
sober result of long acquaintance with the 
condition of barrack children, and of the 
especial degradation of girls.” He offered 
£500 at once and £100 a year, sums 
which he afterwards far exceeded. He 
had already failed in inducing the mana- 
gers of the military orphan schools 
in Calcutta to remove them to the hills, 
although he offered £500 for the purpose. 
After some unwillingness on the part of even 
Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor, and 
of Lord Hardinge, the Governor-General who 
superseded Lord Ellenborough, his brother- 
in-law, the scheme was sanctioned amid the 
smoke of the first Sikh war. 

The traveller, who, panting from the hot 
winds of the plains, climbs slowly the great wall 
of the Himalayas where it towers up four thou- 
sand feet into the table-land of Kussowlee, 
rests a little on his way to Simla to gaze at 
the Hill of Sundwur, which he passes on the 
road to the next stage of Subathoo, or Dug- 
shai. ‘There stands the first Henry Lawrence 
Asylum, a happy colony of soldiers’ children, 
girls and boys, saved from moral and physical 
death on the plains to feed the educated 
labour-market of India. Begun in March, 
1847, by Mrs. George Lawrence, the Sunawur 
Asylum now reckons as its offspring similar 
institutions at Murree, in the Punjab; at 
Mount Aboo, in Rajpootana; and on the 
Neilgherries, in Madras. ‘The Bible without 
sectarian comment is the corner-stone of the 
whole system of education, which is indus- 
trial as well as ordinary, a principle practically 
objected to only by Roman Catholic priests, 
but not by Roman Catholic parents. The 
children of each sect may receive religious in- 
struction from their own pastors. How near 
the soldiers’ children were to the heart of this 
great philanthropist, not only the large sums 
which he spent on them every year, but his 
last words testify. When dying amid the 
shot and shell of the siege of Luck- 
now, he faintly murmured, “ Remember the 
Asylum ; do not let them forget the Asylum.” 
And in addition to his expenditure on the 
Asylum, this Indian officer, without a private 
fortune and with a family to provide for, 
spent £400 a year on other charities through 








Again, at Umballa, | 
having Simla in his jurisdiction, he proposed - 
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one of his almoners, and more through 
others. 

From the solitude of Nepal Lawrence 
sent his wife to England, while he him- 
self was summoned to that very position on 
the Punjab frontier in which he had before 
been assistant. Lord Hardinge had early 
discovered his ability, alike as a soldier and 
an administrator, and leaned upon the soldier- 
statesman all through his term of office. The 
murder of Runjeet Singh’s successor, Shere 
Singh, was followed by a succession of similar 
crimes, and finally by the march of the Sikh 
army across the Sutlej. The battles of Mood- 
kee, Ferozeshuhur, Aliwal, and Sobraon were 
the result. In all it was seen that our Sepoy 
army and our military system were only just a 
match for the levies trained by the European 
officers of Runjeet Singh. Henry Lawrence 
was by the side of the Governor-General, who 
had so chivalrously placed himself undey the 
far inferior commander-in-chief at the final 
victory of Sobraon, and he confirmed Lord 
Hardingein his desirenot toannex the Punjab. 
The hopeless task of reconstructing the Sikh 
Government was tried, and if it could have 
succeeded, Henry Lawrence was the one man 
in India to secure success. As it was, the 
almost fascination which radiated from him 
kept the kingdom quiet, so as to allow some 
civilising progress to be made for a time. 
But it was at the expense of such expedients 
as the sale of Kashmeer and its people to a 
man like Goolab Singh, a transaction so fruit- 
ful in bitter consequences. And even he came 
to be rather less unfavourable to annexation. 
But sickness forced him home with Lord Har- 
dinge to receive at last his K.C.B. The in- 
evitable catastrophe came, in the second Sikh 
War. That converted Lord Hardinge, but not 
Sir Henry Lawrence, to the necessity of annex- 
ation. Lawrence hurried out with hiswifeatthe 
end of 1848. He saw Mooltan fall, he was in 
time to convert the drawn battle of Chillian- 
wala into a seeming victory, by prevailing 
with Lord Gough to remain on the field. 
He learned from Sir Colin Campbell our suc- 
cess in the last battle at Goojerat when he 
was again taking charge of his office as Resi- 
dent at Lahore. Lord Dalhousie was Gover- 
nor-General. 

We now come to what Lawrence himself 
considered the turning-point in his career. 
The former Governor-General had consulted 
him on all great occasions, and had followed 
his advice. ‘That advice had seemed to be 
justified by success so long as he ruled the 
Punjab. The second war he looked on as 
partly due to his absence. He had car- 





ried his point, too, in the sale of Kashmeer 
to Goolab Singh, a chief whom even Ed- 
wardes had described as base beyond con- 
ception. What he did not see was that 
it was Only his personal influence which 
had prevented failure at an earlier period, 
and that the time was past even for that 
influence. John agreed in the inevitable ; 
and on the 29th of March, 1849, the Punjab 
was proclaimed British territory. Yet such 
was Lord Dalhousie’s regard for Henry 
Lawrence, that he had delayed this procla- 
mation, and he refused to accept Lawrence’s 
resignation of the Residentship. The govern- 
ment of the Punjab was entrusted to a 
Board, of which Henry, with special charge 
of political matters, was President. The other 
members were John, with revenue and finance 
as his department, and Mr. Mansel in charge 
of the judicial administration. For a time 
this worked well. Accepting annexation, 
Henry could not but feel a little bitterness, 
even though he had been kept in office 
to make the change as easy as possible for 
the demoralised Khalsa or Sikh brotherhood. 
The moment that our comparatively rigid, 
because equal and just, system of adminis- 
tration came to be applied to a chaos in which 
might had been right, and riot had wasted a 
noble peasantry, John could not help seeing 
that the period of a sentimental regard for 
the spawn of Runjeet Singh’s court must not 
be indefinitely extended. On this point the 
brothers divided, and Lord Dalhousie sided 
with John, as he could not help doing. 
There was, in truth, no alternative between a 
return to Henry’s favourite plan of a pro- 
tected Sikh government on the purely Asiatic 
system, and a financially sound administra- 
tion in that elastic form of the Anglo-Indian 
system known as “non-regulation.” The 
result has justified Lord Dalhousie alike in 
the loyal support given by the Punjabees to 
the Empire in ’57, and in the annually grow- 
ing prosperity of the people and their chiets. 


Much as I admire the sextiment of Henry | 








Lawrence’s policy, which only he could have | 


worked, I marvel still more at the delicacy 
with which Lord Dalhousie conducted his 
part of the relations which ended in the 


breaking up of the Board and the honourable | 


transfer of Sir Henry to Rajpootana. Lord 
Dalhousie’s reputation can afford to wait for 
justice; Henry Lawrence’s can suffer no 
abatement even in the eyes of those who 
differ from him on this point. 

When, in such circumstances, Henry Law- 
rence closed his four years’ administration of 
the Punjab, he wrote a letter to John showing 
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undiminished affection. 


impetuous zeal for what he believed to be 
right, will be found in the following passage 
from a journal, written amid the bustle of ad- 
ministrative work as he sailed down the 
Ravee, and at a time, the 2nd of October, 
1852, when his official differences with his 


| brotherandthe Governor-General had reached 


their height. 


‘©O Lord, give me grace and strength to do thy 
will, to begin the day and end it with prayer and 


The secret of his 
chivalrous self-abnegation, combined with | 





searching of my own heart, with reading of thy word. | 


Make me to understand it, to understand thee: to 
bring home to my heart the reality of thy perfect 
Godhead and perfect humanity, and above all of my 
entire need of a Saviour, of my utter inability to do 


aught that is right in my own strength: make me | 


humble, reasonable, contented, thankful, just, and 
considerate. Restrain my tongue and my thoughts ; 
may I act as ever in thy sight, as if I may die this 
day. MayI not fear man or man’s opinions, but 
remember that thou knowest my motives and my 
thoughts, and that thou wilt be my judge. It is not 
in me to be regular: let me be so as much as I can. 
Let me do to-day’s work to-day, not postponing, 
clear up and finish daily; so living in humility, 
thankfulness, contentment.” 


The removal to Rajpootana, like the pro- 


| motion to Nepal years before, had at least 
the attraction for Lady Lawrence of possible 
| rest. 


But Mount Aboo, the hill sanitarium, 
was rarely visited by Sir Henry. He spent 
even the hottest months in camp, for the 
Anglo-Indian} disease, the crave for work 
as a refuge from the climate, and disap- 
pointment, was on him. Soon the necessity 
for sending their second boy to England 
wrung the strong woman’s heart. Her last 
letter was to her boys at home. To her lovy- 
ing exhortations the father added this post- 


- script: —“‘ Remember howmuch your mother’s 


happiness—indeed her very life—is in your 
hands.” In a few weeks she departed, look- 
ing out for those letters from her boys which 
arrived two hours after she breathed her last, 


| and repeating her daily prayer for them, that 


they might live to be good men, hpnest and 
straightforward in word and deed, kind and 
affectionate, and considerate to all around, 


| thoughtful and pitiful for the poor and the weak, 


and those who have no friends.* Such is the 
tragedy of many an Anglo-Indian household. 
May each be irradiated as Henry Lawrence’s 
was with the presence of the spirit of Christ. 
The memory of Honoria Lawrence is fitly en- 
shrined in the little chapel of the Asylum, 





* The elder, Alexander, who succeeded to his father’s 
baronetcy, was a Kengal civil servant, and was dashed to 
pieces, with his horse, when riding along one of the roads 
tastened into the side of a precipitous hill some miles from 
Simla. His son, born in 1864, is now Sir Henry Hayes 
Lawrence, Bart. 





| land settlement, and quarrelled among them- 





at Sundwur, by a stained-glass window, and 
an inscription on a monumental slab. 

The stricken husband plunged still more 
deeply into work. In one of his letters he 
states that Lord Dalhousie offered him the 
newly-created Chief Commissionership of 
Oudh, which was annexed by orders from Eng- 
land in 1855. Sorrow and sickness probably 
led him to decline a position which he eagerly 
accepted from Lord Canning eighteen months 
after, although the doctors had ordered him 
home. It was unfortunate for the new pro- 
vince, and for himself, that he was not its 
ruler from the first. Had he organized 
the administration as sole governor, there 
would have been no rebellion in Oudh, pro- 
bably, and its great barons might have been 
used, like the Punjab chiefs, to help us 
actively in crushing a purely military rising. 
But the north-west civilians, entrusted with 
the administration, grossly mismanaged the 


selves. Even General Outram’s military and 
political arrangements were condemned by 
Sir Henry Lawrence as worse, for that noble 
soldier would enlist no Sepoys or policemen 
who had not been in the ex-king’s service, 
while the troops, the, unprotected magazine, 
and treasury were scattered over a wide area. 
When, at the end of March, 1857, Sir Henry 
reached Lucknow, he found discontent in 
the city and throughout the country. His 
European force was hardly 700 strong, and 
the military arrangements were thus defective. 
This was the result of the neglect of Lord 
Dalhousie’s orders, due to the interval between 
the departure of a strong Governor-General 
and the time when his successor could govern 
for himself. But such was the magic of 
Henry Lawrence’s name, such the effect of 
his firm but loving rule, that “in ten days” 
the mass of the difficulties disappeared. 

But side by side with the local discontent 
there was, throughout all Northern and Cen- 
tral India, the mutinous spirit of the native 
soldiery. At Berhampoor and Barrackpoor, 
in Lower Bengal, and then at Meerut and 
Delhi in Upper India, the storm had burst. 
From the beginning of the cartridge excite- 
ment, Lawrence saw the extent of the danger, 
and the best way of meeting it. “He told 
me,” says the ablest of his staff, “ that nearly 
the whole army would go, that he did not 
think the Sikhs would go.” His policy was 
to segregate the Sikhs and selected men from 
the mutinous mass. He placed the artillery 
with the European infantry, he distributed 
the discontented irregulars, he garrisoned the 
fort called Muchee Bhawn, he prepared 
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the Residency. In directions and personal 
intercourse with the native officials and 
troops he attached to himself many who after- 
wards helped us, and neutralised the hos- 
tility of others. By the 17th of May, one 
week after the fatal roth at Meerut, his mili- 
tary re-organization was complete, and he 
awaited the storm in calm confidence. Ever 
thoughtful of others, he encouraged General 
Wheeler at Cawnpoor, and so comforted 
Lord Canning, that he looked on him as “a 
tower of strength.” The English Government 
quietly nominated him provisional Governor- 
General. When, on the night of 30th May, 
the outbreak came, it was fitful; it had 
been discounted. But in the out-stations of 
the province, the Sepoys were triumphant ; 
the great landholders, while occasionally giv- 
ing refuge to the English fugitives, were ac- 
quiescent. At Cawnpoor the Nana Sahib 
had shut in Wheeler, and had already 
butchered several. On 31st May the muti- 
neers had been driven northwards from the 
city of Lucknow. On 29th June, worn out 
by constant toil and vigilance, and overruled, 
it is believed, by rash advisers, Sir Henry 
Lawrence marched out of Lucknow to re- 
connoitre the insurgents at Chinhut, some 
little distance from the city. He had only 
336 white troops and 11 guns; his 220 
natives went over to their brethren. 
The reconnaissance became an attack, the 
attack a rout, and Sir Henry Lawrence and 
the garrison were shut up in the enclosure of 
the Residency which he had prepared for the 
worst contingency. 

On 1st July an eight-inch shell burst in Sir 
Henry’s small room without injury. When 
urged to leave it for a safer he laughingly 
replied that the enemy had not an artillery- 
man good enough to send another after it. 
Round shot followed later in the day. The 
2nd of July he spent in withdrawing the 
garrison of Muchee Bhawn to the Residency 
amid the dreadful heat of that season, and 
at eight p.m. he lay down in his clothes ex- 
hausted. He was again urged to go toa lower 
room. His nephew lay on a bed parallel 
with his. As he was directing alterations to 
be made in a memorandum which was being 
read to him by Colonel Wilson of his staff, 
the fatal shot came: “a sheet of flame, a ter- 
rific report, and shock, and dense darkness.” 
Colonel Wilson fell stunned, and on recover- 
ing consciousness could see neither Sir 

“Henry nor his nephew amidst the smoke and 
dust. In great alarm, he twice cried out, “Sir 
Henry, are you hurt?” ‘The third time there 
came the low response, ‘‘ Iam killed.” Some 





soldiers of the 32nd rushed in and bore him 
to a safe room. Then, Dr. Fayrer, telling 
him he had only forty-eight hours to live, had 
him removed to his own house beside the 
Baillie Guard Gate. These hours the dying 
hero spent first in duty—in giving instructions 
to those who were to take his place. That 
done, he did not even then think of himself, 
but called to his bedside those officers whom 
he knew in private life, that he might tell 
them the one lesson of his life. ‘ Earnestly 
he entreated them to consider the vanity of 
earthly things, and the importance of living 
unto Christ while life and time were granted 
to them. He exhorted them not to set their 
hearts on the transitory pleasures, or honours, 
or riches of the world. . . . He spoke most 
humbly of himself as having failed to do 
what he ought, though he had tried ; spoke 
of himself as unworthy, and died, I hope and 
trust, a-humble, good Christian, none the 
worse for being a soldier of the centurion’s 
stamp, who did not deem himself worthy that 
our Lord should come under his roof.” These 
words were written by Sir Henry Durand as 
he took them down from the lips of Dr. 





Fayrer, the Christian physician, soon after | 


the relief of the garrison. 
interest now, since Sir Henry Durand was 
himself, when Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, struck down by a still more terrible 
death when passing under the low gateway of 
the frontier tower of Tank. Of all the great 
men it has been my privilege to meet, these two 
Christian soldier-statesmen are the greatest. 
Of both we may ask, with Durand himself, 
when commenting on that death-bed, “ Will 
God prosper the soldier’s sermon ?” 

The Residency of Lucknow, like the area 
around the massacre-house and well of Cawn- 
poor, is now a sweet garden-cemetery, amid 
the foliage of which the long beleaguered ruins 
look like some old cathedral. There lies all 
that is mortal of Henry Lawrence under a 
simply massive tomb, which speaks of him 
only as one “who tried to do his duty.” 
When last I visited the hallowed spot his 
brother John, standing as Viceroy of India 
on the terrace of the Residency, which over- 
looks the plain of the Goomtee, was receiving 
homage from all the chivalry of Oudh! The 
national memorial of Henry Lawrence, a 
marble statue, has its fitting place in St. Paul’s. 
With Durand we may best apply to him his 
own favourite lines from George Herbert : 

“Tf soldier, 

Chase base employments with a naked sword 


Throughout the world. Fool not; for all may have, 
if they dare try, a glorious life or grave.” 


GEORGE SMITH. 
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I.—NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
THE NEW CRUSADE. 

HE greatest difficulty in saying anything special 

in favour of the new crusade for the suppression 

of the slave trade in the East of Africa, is the im- 
possibility of conceiving anything that can be said 
against it. Peter the Hermit, if he were here, or 
rather the noble crusaders of Clapham who originated 
the truly heroic enterprise against the slave trade of 
their time, would find that not even a dog would now 
bark against them. Obviously, this is due in a con- 
siderable degree to the fact that not a single subject 
of Queen Victoria, so far as is known, far less any 
influential section of her people, has the shadow of a 
secular interest in maintaining the accursed trade. 
Don’t let us flatter ourselves too much. Don’t let us 
dream that Christian philanthropy has made such 
rapid progress that what was denounced in influential 
quarters in the days of William Wilberforce is 
cheered to the echo in the days of his son Samuel. 
Suppose that there were in these islands a hundred 
thousand persons deriving profits from the slave trade 
of East Africa to the tune of hundreds or thousands 
a year, should we not have a tolerably keen opposi- 
tion? If it were proved that the traffic in drink is 
doing as much harm as the slave trade, would there 
be the same unanimity for its restraint or suppression ? 
But passing from this, it is most gratifying that the 
English people have shown a determination to bring 
to an end the system which Livingstone has never 
ceased to expose and denounce. A few weeks ago, 
we gave our opinion in these columns, that the best 
way in which the nation could show its appreciation 
of Livingstone, was to take steps for the suppression 
of that abomination. And now these steps have been 
taken. Sir Bartle Frere, whose emphatic testimony 
in favour of missions in India we have before this 
submitted to our readers, has been appointed the head 
of a mission to Africa, and by universal admission, 
he is the right man in the right place. His first 
errand is to endeavour to revise our existing treaty 
with the Imaums of Muscat and Zanzibar, under 
which all the efforts of our cruisers in opposition to 
the atrocities now practised are laughed to scorn by 
the Arabs. Not allowing us to interfére with slavery 
in their dominions, the treaty permits us only to stop 
ships that are exporting slaves abroad, say to Persia 
or Arabia; but as such ships always manage to have 
papers pretending that they are only trading from one 
port of their own country to another, the right of 
search, and the fear of prevention are reduced to 
mere nullities. The report was, some time ago, that 
the Imaum of Zanzibar, who would be a great loser 
by the suppression of the trade, was to receive a 
money solatium to compensate for his loss. This, 
however, is no necessary part of the programme, 
although, irom the circumstance that Sir Bartle 
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that is among the contingencies which are not un- 
likely to occur. It must be well seen to, however, 
that the nation gets value for its money; it would be 
tantalizing in the last degree if we were saddled with 
a payment of eight thousand a year only to find that 
though put a stop to in one way, the traffic was as 
active as ever in another. 

Nothing, certainly, can be more appalling than the 
atrocities we read of. Few readers of Livingstone’s 
books have forgot the print representing the string of 
negroes fastened to one another by logs and chains 
and what not, driven on by their captors with far 
more barbarity than a herd of cattle. The memory 
refuses to let go the thought of wretches overtaken by 
sickness or fatigue loosened from the gang and left to 
die ; of infants torn from the arms of their mothers, 
and of obstreperous members of the company knocked 
on the head or murdered in cold blood. Not less 
harrowing are the accounts of the voyage performed 
in ships constructed so as to conceal, as far as pos- 
sible, the nefarious traffic to which they are put. 
What nameless atrocities are involved in the fact that 
of the captives taken in Africa not more than one in 
seven or one in ten reaches the scene of his future 
bondage alive! Unhappily, too, the East of Africa 
is not the only part of the globe cursed with this 
infamy. The murder of Bishop Patteson has drawn 
attention vividly to the horrible development of a like 
system in the South Sea Islands. Is there really no 
limit to the covetousness of man, or to the atrocities 
which he coolly commits on his fellow-creatures 
through lust of gain? What a lurid light these pro- 
ceedings throw on the corruption of human nature! 
We should like to ask how the theory that sin isa 
mere weakness, an imperfection, a result of the limit- 
ation of man’s nature, will hold water side by side 
with the facts said to have been confessed recently in 
a fit of remorse by the captain of a slaver, whom a 
dangerous illness brought near to death. His ship, 
cruising about, contrived to fill its hold by first 
sinking canoes, and then picking up the men. 
Proving refractory in the hold, these men were fired 
on promiscuously from the deck, fifty were killed and 
twenty wounded ; all thrown in cold blood into the 
sea next morning. In another case—occurring on 
the East of Africa—a captured vessel had in its hold 
a horde of negroes, many of them children, lying in 
filth and bilge-water of the most horrible description, 
and many in misery with small-pox! At first, when 
the disease broke out, the persons infected were flung 
into the sea each morning; but when it was found 
that the disease was not to be stamped out, they were 
left to their fate, to die or live as might be. Well 
did David say, “Let me not fall into the hands of 
man.” O wolves, tigers, hyzenas, rush from your dens 
on these poor negroes before they are captured, and 
rather let your fangs make an end of them at once 
than that they should fall into the merciless clutch of 


Frere has advocated the proposal, it may be presumed | their own brethren! O Britain, Christian Britain, 


II. n. s. ~ 
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arise to the rescue, and vow before God to give no 
sleep to thine eyes, or slumber to thine eyelids, till 
these nameless horrors are reckoned among the things 
that were ! 


THE TROUBLES OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

We cannot say that it surprises us to find the 
London School Board in trouble. Our astonishment 
would be quite the other way ; if it had no troubles 
we should say that it could be doing little good. A 
coach travelling through a jungle, and sending for- 
ward its own men to hew down the trees and make 
the road, may expect from time to time to become 
motionless. School boards cannot expect to be able 
to dispense with the lessons of experience,—a teacher 
who has in her classes as many wise men as fools, and 
the wiser they are the more need do ,they feel for 
her lessons. We are truly sorry, however, that the 
hitch should seem in connection with ragged schools 
and gutter children. There is no doubt much to be 
said on both sides of the question. Which is the 
better method of dealing with these? Ought gutter 
children to be absorbed into the common schools of 
the Board, and made to sit alongside of other children? 
or ought special schools to be got up for them? or 
ought the care and custody of them to be left to 
voluntary effort ? All the sides have their advocates, 
and for each there is considerable strength of argu- 
ment. That ultimately the ragged schools will be 
absorbed into the general system, we do not doubt. 
As Lord Shaftesbury has remarked, the mere payment 
of the fee is asmall matter; the great consideration 
is, that many children, now earning their own bread, 
will be withdrawn from the occupations which enabled 
them to do so. We must say, however, that we have 
very much sympathy with Lord Shaftesbury in his 
regret that the ragged school system should have 
been virtually abolished before any right substitute has 
been found for it. The Board ought surely to have 
paused before virtually bringing to an end a class of 
schools that have constituted a memorable chapter in 
English history. Around the ragged schools there 
has been gathered a remarkable amount and quality 
of Christian beneficence. These schools represent an 
incalculable amount of that yearning philanthropy 
which no act of parliament can call into existence, 
but which is liable to be scattered when compulsory 
rates begin to be established. Even if some better 
substitute can be found for the schools, that substitute 
will not be able to keep alive the spirit of Christian 
love which for more than a quarter of a century has 
kept these schools in operation. Lord Shaftesbury’s 
eloge on the movement is worthy of all considera- 
tion :— 

“ Whether those who received the blessing or those 
who imparted it were the happier, I cannot say; but 
of this I am sure, that the rise and fall of the Ragged- 
School effort will be an epoch in the history of Eng- 
land, and almost, indeed, of the human race. 

‘It will be remembered—at least, I hope so—that 
the Governments were careless, and politicians igno- 
rant, and the busy world absorbed in the pursuit of 


every form of enjoyment, some thousands oi the less 





wealthy sort, from the easy tradesman to the wretched 
needlewoman, came forward, in a long succession of 
some thirty years, to give their hearts and their efforts, 
their nights and their days, to rescue these forgotten 
children for time and for eternity. And all this, too, 
without fee or reward beyond that which rose out of 
their holy and Christian career. 

“Tt will be remembered, perhaps, that they gave, 
during the period, to more than half a million children 
an education imperfect, it is true, but one vastly better 
than nothing at all; that they took off the streets and 
sent into various departments of service at the very 
least 200,000 of these cast-off creatures, who would 
otherwise have been the curse and dishonour of so- 
ciety. And most certainly it will be remembered,—if 
ever such a time arrive in this realm of England, 

‘ When nations slowly wise, and meanly just, 

To buried Merit raise the tardy bust,’— 
that when the dissolution of the system drew nigh, 
these self-denying labours and Christian achievements, 
which have staved off so many evils, reared such good 
citizens, and, indeed, made the present movement 
possible, were dismissed, coldly and contemptuously, 
by those in authority, without a sentiment of gratitude 
or a word of honour.” 


ECHOES OF CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES. 

Monthly magazines can so ill keep up with the 
rapid rush of events, that when they wish to take 
note of what is a few weeks old, it is almost neces- 
sary to catch up the echoes of the proceedings, the 
original sounds having died away. There is, how- 
ever, one advantage in this; it is the most enduring 
notes that awaken echoes—those that have made the 
deepest impression on the public mind. Surveying 
the proceedings of public deliberative bodies a little 
while after they are past has this advantage—it 
enables one to gather up the leading currents of 
thought ; to see what are the subjects about which 
the deliberative bodies have been most deeply inter- 
ested, and to preserve any valuable suggestions that 
have been contributed towards important problems of 
the day. Congresses and conferences are now as 
thick in the autumn months as leaves in Vallambrosa. 
We have had the Leeds Congress, the Congre- 
gational Union, the Baptist Union, and diocesan 
conferences almost without number. It is natural 
for all these deliberative bodies to occupy a consider- 
able share of time and attention with interests pecu- 
liar to themselves. It is at the same time their 
custom, more or less, to look around, and discuss 
questions of universal interest, applicable to the whole 
Christian community and interesting to every part of 
it. Let us note two or three of the leading topics of 
this kind, and see what contributions have been made 
towards them. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE. 


The relations of Christianity to science and civilisa- 
tion were fully considered at the Leeds Congress. 
Without specifying names, we note some points of 
value that have been brought out in relation to this, 
premising, however, that the papers and speeches were 
all on the Christian side. 1. Recent discussions on 
science have had the effect of dissipating credulity, or 


readiness to believe the marvellous: i. men now do 
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| believe any thing marvellous, the presumption is that 


they have found more solid evidence for it than might 
have been considered necessary in a previous age. 
2. Some scientific men have been showing a tendency 
to abandon the patient method of inductive science, 
and to take to speculative hypotheses instead of well- 
ascertained theories. They have been giving up Bacon 
for Des Cartes. This has been the cause of much of 


the disturbance to religion; the more they can be | 


kept to the inductive method, the less danger both to 
science and religion. One speaker referred to the 
fact that Mr. Darwin had been refused admission to 
the French Academy, because he was considered to 
be of too speculative aturn. 3. The remarkable zeal 
in the investigation of God’s works of which this age 
affords the spectacle is in itself a good and interesting 
thing. 4. Soalso is the separation of what is certain 
from what is uncertain in our knowledge which the 
rigid inquiries of the age promote. 5. The Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body is in- 
teresting in relation to the physiological doctrine 
of the connection of mind and brain. It is not said 
anywhere in Scripture that the separate state is more 
than provisional and temporary. It is the resurrec- 
tion state that is the permanently glorious state. The 
vile body is to be changed into a glorious body when 
the Lord comes again. There is no trace of the 
Manichean doctrine that the highest state is to get 
quit of the body altogether. The doctrine of the re- 
surrection is eminently a doctrine of Christian revela- 
tion, ‘When he spake of the resurrection some 
mocked.” Yet this very doctrine may, perhaps, stand 
in intimate relation to the doctrine of the brain and 
nervous system which is perverted by some to the 
denial of the very existence of God. 6. In reference 
to the proposal of prayer for the ward of some hos- 
pital, one speaker threw out the interesting thought 
that some of these very hospitals may have owed their 
existence to prayer—may themselves have been origin- 
ated in answer to prayer. Another remarked that 
even if prayer for a certain ward were to be followed 
by an unusual number of recoveries, the unbeliever 
might still refuse to believe that this was done in 
answer to prayer, because it would come about 
through natural second causes, and there would be no 
visible evidence of anything supernatural. 


VITAL RELIGION AND SOCIAL MORALITY. 

There is a deep feeling very widely spread that the 
springs of the spiritual life need to be replenished, 
and that the results of real vitality would appear 
speedily in a higher tone of social morality. In other 
words, attention needs to be turned both to the roots 
and the fruits of the spiritual life. One important 
matter that concerns both roots and fruits is the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. Ata meeting of working 
men in connection with the Congregational Union, 
the remarks of Mr, George Potter, who has long 
been before the public as a zealous working men’s 
advocate, were full of interest. Outsiders aye apt 
to suspect the religious character of all who dre 
prominent in such movements, but we have cause to 
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know that in many instances the state of the case 
is otherwise. That most unfortunate joke of the 
Bishop of Gloucester, when he advised the peasantry 
to commit to their horse-pond any one who should 
come to speak to them of their social condition, be- 
trays the common notion as to the principles and 
character of such. It is only an act of justice to mark 
the very different tenor of Mr. Potter’s view of the 
Christian Sabbath. No institution, he said, had been 


| more blessed to the labouring man’s welfare than the 


} 
Sabbath. 





To it England owed her happiness, her 
prosperity, and her liberty. Where there was no re- 
cognition of the Sabbath, crime, immorality, and 
ignorance abounded. But where it was rightly ob- 
served order prevailed, morals were promoted, people 
were elevated, and the nation exalted. The Sabbath 
gave working men the opportunity of meeting their 
fellow-men, whether they were rich or poor, in the 
presence of their common Father, where they might 
confess their sins and infirmities, and their faith in 
a common Saviour. But for the Sabbath, where 
would there be any recognition of our common 
brotherhood, and of our equality before God? It 
would not be for the good of the country to devote 
the Sabbath to labour or amusements. About the 
lawfulness of using it for recreation, he had not a 
clear opinion, but he observed that it was not from 
working men who attend places of worship that the 
desire came that museums and picture galleries 
should be open on the Sabbath. It was not neces- 
sary to go to these places ov that day, and he would 
have Christian people to encourage the short-time 
movement, in order that workers might have time on 
other days. Let every preacher and teacher meet 
that movement by telling the working men that they 
wanted them to have their time in the week to get 
recreation, and leave the seventh day for worship, as 
it would conduce to their rest and their welfare here, 
and to their prosperity in the life to come. 

We can think of few things more desirable or 
important than that the working classes should lay 
to heart such counsels as these, at this very im- 
portant crisis of their history. 

[We had intended to notice some other points in 
connection with recent meetings, but our space for 
the present forbids. ] 


IIl.—-OUR LETTER DRAWER. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR SUNDAY EVENINGS. 


“70 the Editors of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE.” 

* Bromley, Kent, Nov. 8th, 1872. 
**T think ‘An Evening of Sacred Song’ has not 
been among the suggestions you have received for a 
Sabbath evening’s occupation. I was present last 
evening at Bromley at a kind of service, to which this 
name was given, entirely conducted by Mr. Phillips, 
the American Pilgrim. The good work that he is 
engaged in has probably already come under your 
notice. The service was opened by a short prayer. 
Then Mr. Phillips read the passages of Scripture as 
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given in the programme, after which all were invited 
to join in the following hymn. Then six solos were 
sung by Mr. Phillips. Between these he spoke a few 
affectionate words, and told one or two stories, all 
bearing on the words he had been singing. At the 
conclusion all were invited to join, and told how to 
do so, in the first set of choruses on the programme. 
The way in which these invitations ‘to join in’ were 
responded to by the audience was very striking. 
Might not some such service as this be not only very 
attractive, but a means of great blessing on a Sabbath 
evening in our large towns? It probably would be 
difficult to meet with many who were able physically, 
as well as willing, to do what Mr. P. does. Of 
course, he has a remarkable voice, and remarkable 
strength ; but surely some there are possessing the 
former who would be willing to devote their talent 
thus to the Lord’s work ; and arrangements might be 
made for dividing the labour, or even introducing 
reading between the songs. 

‘* Good readers are very rare amongst well-educated 
people. I have noticed how willingly plaip, intelli- 
gent reading is listened to by the lower classes. I 
believe, in village reading-rooms, such a reader is 
most eagerly listened to by those who are supposed 
to come to read for themselves. The class of listeners 
in large towns would be of a different stamp, no 
doubt, to these; but would not good reading of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ for instance, or ‘The Holy 
War’ prove attractive; or even of simple stories— 
‘ Wee Davie,’ or ‘ Drops of Oil,’ and ‘ The Prince in 
Disguise,’ in the Golden Ladder series? I once tried 
the effect of ‘Drops of Oil’ (which is only intended 
for a child’s book) on some labouring men. They 
were entranced, and would have stayed any length of 
time to hear the end. They were fair readers them- 
selves, and very intelligent. This is, again, only 
country experience, still it may not be altogether 
worthless. om, C.” 


[Weare familiar with Mr. Phillips’s labours, having 
heard him at work both in this country and in 
America. We regard his ‘‘ Evenings of Sacred Song” 
as eminently delightful ‘and useful, with only one 
qualification—that we think that the plain statement 
of divine truth ought to be more prominent, and not 
to be introduced merely to fill up a little space be- 
tween the hymns. We should be delighted if others 
to whom the like gift of song has been given, would 
follow the example of Mr. Phillips. 

We may remark, at the same time, that ‘‘Evenings 
of Sacred Song”’ do not need to depend on a single 
voice. A Christian choir might be formed for the 
purpose of conducting such evenings. We think it 
is our esteemed friend and contributor, Dr. Ker, of 
Glasgow, who has set agoing some meetings of this 
kind. He calls them ‘‘ Praise Meetings.” They are 
spent mainly in singing; but expositions are given by 
the presiding minister of what is sung; and thus the 
whole is conducive to the advancement of the interests 
of divine truth. 

There can be no doubt that the singing of hymns is 





often a means of awakening and conversion. In 
one of the early numbers of this magazine, reference 
was made to the conversion of a young lady in a ball- 
room, through the singing of that song in Tennyson, 
*¢Too late, too late, ye cannot enter in.” Singing, 





we believe, has been far too little used as a handmaid | 


to home missions. The danger is, lest it supersede 


preaching. This, as we have said, must not be al- | 


lowed ; but singing as a handmaid to the proclama- 
tion of God’s message, may be greatly blessed.—Eb. 
S. M.] 


IlIl.—GLANCES AT WHAT IS DOING 
ABROAD. 


FRANCE.—M. WALLON’S BOOK ON THE COUNCIL. 

France seems as if she were unable at present 
to take an interest in anything but matters of 
political excitement. Even the Lourdes pilgrimages 
attracted popular attention chiefly, it is said, be- 
cause of the alleged monarchical complexion of the 
feeling promoted by them. Meanwhile, as is 
testified at Nottingham by M. Pressensé and from 
Rome by the Abbé Michaud, the Catholicism of 
France is becoming more and more identified with 
Ultramontanism and Jesuitism. In the home of the 
Gallican liberties, of Dupanloup and others, the old 
Catholic Congress at Cologne has hardly been heard 
of or discussed. But that the old spirit of the Na- 
tional Church is not entirely extinct, has been proved 
recently by a vigorous work by M. Henri Jean 
Wallon, known as a liberal Catholic politician. His 
work is entitled ‘La Vérité sur le Concile,” and 
contains criticisms on the arguments by which the 
doctrine of Infallibility has been supported in France, 
and compilations of the remonstrances and protests 
signed by French, German, Italian, and American 
bishops against the doctrine of Infallibility. The 
result is little in favour of France. The brave words 
led to no brave deeds, and only the feeblest bulwark 
has been reared against Infallibility in France. 


OPINIONS ON THE ALT-CATHOLIC CONFERENCE, 


There are some things about which it is not less 
important to know what the actors did than to know 
what other persons think of their doings. Those 
especially who have spent their lives in examining 
religious movements, and who have acquired no little 
insight into them, and no little skill in forecasting 
their issues, will always be listened to most atten- 
tively in reference to such things. We have got 
four witnesses of this kind (more or less) at the door; 
we propose to call them in and hear their testimony. 
The first is :— 


PROFESSOR RAINY, 


who holds the chair of Church History in the Theo- 
logical College of the Free Church in Edinburgh. He 
has contributed an article to the Presbyterian, in which 
he expresses his belief, that, although the movement 
professes to be based solely on objection to the 
Infallibility, “a leaven is working in the body which 
will inevitably determine very considerable changes, 
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and these will probably be all the more resolutely 
gone through with, because they are cautiously under- 
taken.” On the other hand, he sees ‘‘ no evidence 
that the Old Catholics have been led to make any 
material approach as yet to the main elements of the 
Evangelical Reformation Faith. They appear still to 
bear the mint stamp of the Church from which they 
have separated. They still, apparently, ascribe to the 
Church the position of authoritative interpreter of 
Scripture, although they refuse to recognise her voice 
in any recent councils. They do not appear to have 
altered their view of the Sacramental system, and of 
the dependence of salvation upon it. They show no 
approach to a Protestant doctrine of Justification. 
But one may see among them the evidences of a 
strong desire after healthy operation of religious in- 
fluence on common life, and a strong impatience of 
mere ignorant superstition. This, if it lives and 
grows, may modify their views; the demands of a 
healthy practice leading to a sounder theory. One 
may see among them also a disposition to stand on 
the utterances, and to propagate the influence, of 
Scripture ; and this, it it lasts, will tell still more 
powerfully. Finally, they constantly appeal to the 
imperative necessity oi following Christ, whatever 
men may think or say, and whether, in the view of 
this world, they succeed or fail. This is the most 
hopeful symptom of all. May the gracious Lord wh 
they desire to follow, lead them into his own Trut§ 
and so employ them for his service and glory.” 
Our next witness is the late 


DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 
One of his latest acts was to express at Geneva his 
deep interest in the Alt-Catholic movement, and to 
prepare the address of faithful Christian counsel to 
which he made reference in his remarks :— 

*‘The religious movement we have been consider- 
ing,”’ he said, “‘ claims our sympathy; the Old Catho- 
lics are doing well. It is not a small matter for them 
to separate themselves from the Papacy, so dear to 
all Roman Catholics. The work appears to be of 
God; consequently, I think it our duty to approach 
them with the expression of our sympathy and affec- 
tion. But we cannot do this better than by respect- 
fully pointing out that in which, according to our 
judgment, the work is wanting.”” He then proceeded 
to show that, to accomplish the object desired by the 
Old Catholics, the glory of Christ Jesus should be 
made ‘prominent; that which glorified Him magni- 
fied Him. And it seemed to the speaker that the Old 
Catholics needed to be told two things: first, that 
they should establish themselves on the divine and 
supreme authority alone of the Holy Scriptures; and 
secondly, that there cannot be any real religious life 
in the Church, or true reform, but by the work of 
God’s Holy Spirit. After enlarging upon these 
points in a lucid and powerful manner, he expressed 
the wish that, as one of the practical results of this 
Conference, a letter, embodying the views just ex- 
plained, might be drafted and adopted, and then sent 
to the President of the Old Catholics, and that special 





prayer should be offered for the divine blessing to 
accompany the reception of the document. 


Our next witness is— 
REV. R. FREDERICK LITTLEDALE, D.C.L., 


who naturally looks at the movement with High 
Church eyes, and rejoices very much that it is not of 
a Protestant kind. A Protestant movement would, 
in his view, have been equivalent to the entire aban- 
donment of the Western Church to the lies and abuses 
under which it groans. Dr. Littledale rejoices that 
the Alt-Catholics propose no such course. They wish 
to exert an influence within the Church, and therein 
he thinks they are right. The whole cast of their 
movement, in his view, is of this kind, and he rejoices 
in it. Having been at Cologne, he speaks (in the 
Contemporary) of the singular enthusiasm of the 
Cologne people for the movement. Cologne is avery 
Catholic city, but there could be no mistaking the 
feeling of the congregation of four thousand, mostly 
men, who appeared at the public meetings. ‘* Men 
got up one after another, and with all the power of 
eloquence, learning, sarcasm, wit, and indignation, 
denounced abuses in the Catholic Church, and found 
every telling point received with rounds of ringing 
applause.” 


One other witness remains— 
REV. JOHN HUNT, 


author of ‘Religious Thought in England ”’—a 
member of the Broad Church school. Mr. Hunt was 
likewise at Cologne, and greatly interested in what 
he saw and heard. To him the movement wears the 
aspect of a revolt of reason against authority. He 
thinks that in another form it manifests the germ of 
the movement in the Broad Church and elsewhere for 
giving to human thought its due place in connection 
with religious questions, But he seems to feel that it is 
only the faintest tinge of this spirit that can be dis- 
cerned in the movement, and that its promoters are a 
long way, indeed, from seeing the real issues that must 
ultimately arise from the position which they have 
assumed. It is to be noted that, as far as the inten- 
tion of the promoters is concerned, they are as far 
as possible from wishing to give the movement this 
direction, 


THE FULDA CONGRESS. 


The interest of Protestant Christendom has been 
so much concentrated o. late on the Old Catholic 
organization, that it requires some efiort to give our 
attention to the Catholic Church o. the majority. 
For, while the other German governments have done 
little directly to countenance the claims of the Old 
Catholics to be the historic Catholic Church, the 
Prussian Government has recently very emphatically 
and practically protested against the attempts of the 
Infallibilist authorities to regard the Old Catholics as 
aliens. 

The measures of the Prussian Government have 
been the occasion of a Congress of Infallibilist bishops 
at Fulda. The memorial published by them, written 
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professedly in the interests of peace, has been gene- 
rally looked on as a declaration of universal war, and 
has created a storm of indignation and opposition. 
The public is especially incredulous as to their allega- 
tion that the present difficulties have come on the 
Church ‘ suddenly and unexpectedly.” 

But for us, probably the most remarkable result of 
this memorial lies in the disclosures that have been 
made—in the tergiversation of these bishops, who, 
after long opposition to the dogma of Infallibility, 
have at last succumbed. Of these there are several 
amongst the subscribers to the memorial: and of 
that number Hefele, Bishop of Rottenburg, is one of 
the most notable. It has always been known that 
long after the promulgation of the dogma, he main- 
tained his strenuous opposition to it; but he issued no 
such statement of his position after the promulgation 
till the publication, a week or two ago, of a letter 
written by him on the 11th November, 1870. In this 
letter he declares, in the strongest terms, his repudia- 
tion of the dogma, and his regret at the want of reso- 
luteness on the part of some of those who were at heart 
opposed to the doctrine of Intallibility. -Nothing can 
be more amazing and saddening than the attempted 
explanation he has since given of the progress of the 
mental conflict which ended in his ‘‘ sincerely subor- 
dinating his subjectivity to the highest Church au- 
thority.” 


IV.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION FIELD. 

Everything about Madagascar is interesting, and 
we are glad to find from the report of the agent of 
the Bible Society that a large number of copies of 
the Bible, or parts of it, has been disposed of. ‘“ We 
have many indications,” he says, ‘“‘of good being 
done—crowded congregations—hundreds learning to 
read—and new congregations forming in all direc- 
tions. Our danger is lest our churches should be 
flooded with men who join us only because Chris- 
tianity has become the popular religion. We have 
now 300,000 adherents: most of them have only 
attended Christian services since 1869, and know very 
little of the real character of the religion they have 
adopted. And what are all our instructions among 
such a mass ?” 


It is gratifying to learn, from a recent speech by 
the Rev. George Sargeant, Wesleyan missionary, 
that of late years Jamaica has made remarkable 
progress in social well-being. The disestablishment 
of the Church had been the means of good; it had 
drawn out the laity and produced a state of healthy 
activity. He passed a high eloge on a native minister, 
once a slave, called Edward Fraser, a man whose rare 
intellectual ability, truly noble Christian character, 
and hard and successful labours, must have placed 
him in the front rank of the men whom Wesleyan 
Missions had raised up in any part of the world. He 
never saw a man who exemplified more the excellen- 
cies of the Christian character than Edward Fraser, 
the converted slave. He resolved to build a chapel 
and mission-house ; and, after obtaining the stone 
and wood with great difficulty, sold his library, which 


| missionary, Rev. J. Wenyer. 





he had been accumulating for forty years, in order to 
finish the building. He had received the mournful 
intelligence of his death since he (the speaker) came 
to England. He died just as he had lived, in the full 
triumph of faith as it is in Jesus. 


Among the indirect results of missions in China 
may be named a great desire for books. Such works 
as ‘‘ Herschel’s Astronomy”? are greatly prized. The 
Report of the Peking Hospital for 1871 states that— 


‘‘ The books most in demand have been Hobson’s 
‘Complete Medical Works,’ in five vols. ; the ‘ Po- 
wuh-sin-pien,” a treatise on Natural Philosophy, one 
of the set having a large separate circulation; Dr. 
Martin’s ‘ Natural Philosophy,’ Mr. Edkins’s ‘ Me- 
chanics,’ Prof. Li’s various Mathematical Works, 
‘Herschel’s Astronomy,’ and Mr. Wylie’s Mathe- 
matical and Algebraical Works ; Muirhead’s, Way’s, 
Condit’s, and Lu’s Geographies (the latter is a well- 
known work by a Chinese official) ; Kerr’s ‘Chemistry 
and Materia Medica,’ Pin’s ‘Travels in Europe,’ 
Edkins’s Map of the World, &c. The latter has had 
a very large circulation, and is well adapted to give 
the Chinese correct ideas of the relative size and posi- 
tion of the various countries of the globe, and to 
dispel their long-cherished but false notion that 
China is the ‘ Middle Kingdom.’ Its circular charac- 
ter must be a standing denial of their belief that the 
earth is square. History, ancient and modern, will 
be an invaluable aid to this proud people in helping 
them to understand clearly what they are. Officials 
and people—the former may not care to acknowledge 
it—are yearly becoming more anxious to know still 
more about foreign countries and relations.” 


A translation of the Bible into Sanscrit has been 
completed. It was first projected and executed by Dr. 
Carey. A new translation was afterwards projected, 
and it has now been completed by an old German 
Mr. Wenyer says :— 
‘‘T have felt as if the Sanscrit Bible was a luxury, 
and the Bengalee one the bread of life. But I trust 
that He who has led me to undertake the task will 
not allow it to remain unblest, and that the labour 
will not be in vain in the Lord.”’ 


V.—OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Ordnance Survey of the Peninsula of Sinai 
is one of those complete and handsome works which 
show that there are still men among us who can both 
work and pay for an idea. Among the endless finan- 
cial schemes that have been poured upon the public 


~* . ! 
of late years, no one has ever suggested Sinai as the 


scene of so much as one; nor is it readily conceivable 
how anything there could be made to pay. It is all 
the more interesting to find men who combine the 


love of the Bible with the love of science, and add to | 


these the enterprise of travellers, setting out to explore | 


the famous Peninsula, and coming home to make us 
acquainted with all that they have found. The Re- 
port is in five handsome folio volumes—the first con- 
taining an account of the survey; the second, maps, 
plans, and sections ; the third, fourth, and fifth, 
photographic views. The public are greatly indebted 
to the late Rev. Pierce Butler, the originator of the 
expedition; the Rev. George Williams, Captains 
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Palmer and Wilson, and Mr. E. H. Palmer, by 
whom the investigations have chiefly been carried on. 
So far as biblical matters are concerned, this 
survey has done little more than confirmed the con- 
clusions arrived at more than twenty years ago by Dr. 
Edward Robinson and other biblical writers. The 
interesting question, Which is the real Sinai ?—the 
peak on which the Lord descended, and from which He 
uttered the law of the Ten Commandments—is decided 
in favour of the traditional Jebel Musa, but the peak 
selected is not the traditional one, but the north-west 
summit fixed on by Dr. Robinson, called Ras 
Sufsafeh. At the bottom lies the plain Er Rahah, 
with an area of 1,200 acres, commanding a view of 
the top, and large enough to have accommodated 
more than two millions, while in the immediate 
neighbourhood there is ample space for encampments. 
The claims of Jebel Serbal, the only other mountain 
that has competed with Jebel Musa, are set aside. 
Hardly any new light is thrown on the line of march 
of the Israelites, nor can it be said that any addi- 
tional places have been identified of those enume- 
rated in the list of their encampments. From the 
Red Sea to Mount Sinai, opinions have been divided 
between two routes—one inland and direct, the other 
more circuitous, proceeding southwards along the 
sea-coast, then striking eastwards through Wady 
Feiran. The surveyors, again following Dr. Robin- 
son, pronounce in favour of the latter route. Though 
longer, it is easier, and they think that Moses, who 
knew the desert well, would have known that for 
leading such a host it was the more favourable road, 
The photographs, however, are the great feature of 
this work, and so complete are they that tarry-at- 
home travellers are put by them on nearly the same 
level with those who have looked on the actual scenes. 


It is not without some significance that just as Sir 
Bartle Frere was about to start on that mission, of 
which we have already spoken, to initiate measures 
for repressing the East African slave trade, Mr. 
Stanley’s work—How ZI Found Livingstone—should 
have made its appearance. Most people will read it 
for its adventure, of which it is full, and, in spite of 
the little salt of egotism, will not fail to admire the 
author’s indomitable pluck; and a goodly number, 
doubtless, will search in it for fresh facts as to sources 
and watersheds. But the main attraction for us, we 
confess, has lain in the fair prospects Mr. Stanley 
opens for extended missionary effort. Ever and anon, 
across the exciting course of his narrative, there 
comes a quiet breath of reflection and hopeful antici- 
pation. Amid the records of fevers, losses, desertions, 
and manifold defalcations on the part of his helpers 





—of perils and difficulties in swamp, and jungle, and 
waterless desert—heis constantly emerging on tempting | 
tracts and peaceful villages, which, he says, only wazt | 
the advent of the missionary. The Wami River, he | 
tells us, is navigable to light draught steamers for 
two hundred miles, from Whinde to Mbumi, and 

could be traversed in four days, conveying the Chris- | 
tian teacher to one of the gentlest of African races :— | 





‘* Here is the greenest verdure, purest water; here 
are valleys teeming with grain stalks, forests of 
tamarind, mimosa, gum-copal tree; here is the 
gigantic mvule, the stately mparamusi, the beautiful 
palm—a scene such as only a tropic sky covers! 
Tee . - - Except civilised society, nothing 
that the soul of man can desire is lacking here! 
From the village of Kadetamare a score of admir- 
able mission sites are available, with fine health- 
giving breezes blowing over them. Water in 
abundance at their feet, fertility unsurpassed around 
them, with docile, good-tempered people dwelling 
everywhere at peace with each other.” 

And these are the very races that are being deci- 
mated by the rapacity of the lower and more servile. 
What he tells about the poor Wadoe, who inhabit a 
tract of country between the sea and Unyamyemhe, 
is deeply touching. The slave-traders of Whinde 
have bribed and armed their more savage neighbours 
to carry off the wives and children of these 
Wadoe, and to despoil them. The process has been 
often repeated. These things should quicken the zeal 
of the Christian public of Britain; and gratitude is 
surely due to Mr. Stanley for putting them before us 
so plainly once again, no less than for his greater 
achievement of so timeously carrying aid tc Dr. 
Livingstone, and sustaining him in his grand object. 


The momentous conflicts that have been gomg on 
between capital and labour impart a peculiar interest 
to a biography which is remarkable in itself, interest- 
ing in its authorship, and seasonable in the light it 
throws on great social questions. We mean Sir Arthur 
Helps’s Life and Labours of Mr. Brassey. Mr. 
Brassey was well known as one of the great railway 
contractors of our day, and one of the most extensive 
employers of labour. He was an eminently success- 
ful man, successful in his undertakings, and successful 
in dealing with men—in so handling those whom he 
employed as to get them to yield to him a willing and 
hearty service. Acting towards them with generosity, 
and making them feel that he trusted them, he 
touched that hidden spring whereby men are induced 
to do their best in the work committed to their 
hands. Whether Mr. Brassey would have been 
equally successful in dealing with the spirit that has 
been dominant of Jate years, we cannot say. Mr. 
Brassey appears to have acted in life under a sense of 
responsibilityto Him from whom all his opportunities 
came ; and this will probably be found to account for 
much of the calmness and fairness {of spirit by which 
he was so honourably distinguished. 


Mr. Ward Beecher’s Lectures on Preaching are 
lectures in the Beecher style. We say this quite 
respectfully. A lectureship of pastoral theology has 
recently been founded in connection with the theo- 
logical department of Yale College in the United 
States, .and Mr. Beecher has been called to fill it for 
three years. It is his intention to give a three years’ 
course, and the volume on our table is the first of the 
three, and bears chiefly on the personal elements 
which have to do with preaching. It rather talks 
than lectures about preaching. The lectures were un- 
written, and with his marvellous conversational power, 
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Mr. Beecher had just to pour out the observations 
which crowded upon him in connection with an art 
of which he is so great a master. Full of egotism 
the book is, but Mr. Beecher could not speak of his 
own art without egotism. To make the pulpit lively 
and full of force is evidently his aim. Whatever he 
deems good in the old theology he would throw into 
modern moulds. Mr. Beecher is a man of splendid 
instincts, but not of patient thought and careful study. 
If his book be read with a due regard to his idiosyn- 
crasies, it may contribute much towards making the 
pulpit efficient, lively, and impressive. 

The Man with the Book, by John Matthias 
Weylland, is an interesting sample of the work done 
in the poorest districts of London by Christian agents 
who go into them full of the love of God. The 
picture of the localities and their inhabitants is evi- 
dently from the life. Though the writer has not all 
the graphic power, and certainly not the finished style 
which can present such scenes and such people in the 
most interesting form, he brings their condition before 
us with great truth, and gives most wonderfuLinstances 
of the power of the Bible accompanied t y God’s Spirit 
to transform and elevate them. Those to whom our 
own “ River-side Visitor” conveys such living pictures 
of London poverty and ignorance, who may desire to 
have their impressions corroborated, will meet in 
**The Man with the Book,” with the same kind of 
people, and the same kind of work. Surely some 
great good will come ultimately out of all the earnest 
labours, of which, thank God, we are constantly 
reading, in connection with these fallen populations. 

Thoughts on Recent Scientific Conclusions, and 
their Relation to Religion, is a series of plain Essays 
on the Antiquity of Man, Darwinism, the Deluge, 
and other topics recently stirred in the scientific 
world, The aim of the writer is to show that there 
is no real warrant for the conclusions that have been 
come to so hastily by some in reference to these 
matters. They can only be regarded as speculations, 
certainly not ascertained conclusions. The work is 
written sensibly and clearly, and cannot fail to inte- 
rest those who read it—only a larger measure of force 
in the style and grip in the reasoning would have 
added greatly to its efficiency, and enabled the writer 
to do more justice to himself. 

Lectures on the Re-union of the Churches, by 
J. J. I. von Déllinger, D.D., D.C.L., appears with a 
preface by Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A., which 
we cannot praise. It is written in the highest tone 
of ritualism, and along with the use which in his 
dedication he makes of the name of his personal friend 
Canon Liddon, it will be pronounced, we believe, 
by all impartial judges to be in singularly bad taste. 
We have already, in these columns, given some ac- 
count of the Lectures—their remarkable frankness in 
many points, their approach to Protestant ground ; 
but their want of that doctrine of salvation which 
gave to the Lutheran Reformation its great power and 
glory. Relatively, the Lectures are most interesting ; 
absolutely, they leave the question of reunion pretty 
much where they found it. 





VI.—IN MEMORIAM. 
J. H. MERLE D’AUBIGNE, D.D. 

By the death of Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, French- 
speaking Protestants have lost their foremost repre- 
sentative, and the Evangelical Church catholic one 
whose name is familiar in all mouths as a household 
word.. Hehad reached a green old age; and, passing 
away during the night between the Sabbath and 
Monday, his death was probably without a struggle, 
an@ like that of Chalmers, whom in massiveness and 
force of character he somewhat resembled, it was 
more like a translation than a death. The “ History of 
the Reformation,” in connection with which he ob- 
tained his first fame, like Gibbon’s “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” owed its origin to a 
circumstance that might be said to indicate a provi- 
dential plan. Gibbon, it is said, conceived his work 
while looking on a procession of monks in Rome; 
Merle d’Aubigné conceived his when present at the 
tercentenary of the celebration of the Reformation, 
at the Wartburg, in 1817. The son of a Geneva 
merchant, he was on his way from his native city to 
Leipsic to attend the university there, when he was 
drawn into the stream of travellers to the Wartburg, 
to which place he turned aside to witness the com- 
memoration of the memorable day, when Luther 
nailed his theses to the church door of Wittemberg. 
Dissatisfied at the spirit of the celebration, he resolved 
then and there to write the “ Life of Luther.” Pre- 
viously to this time, he had come under the influence 
of Mr. Robert Haldane, at Geneva, and a pointed 
question put to him by that gentleman was the 
means of a new life springing up in his soul. His 
first charge was in 1823 as minister of the French 
Church at Hamburg. Thereafter he was appointed 
preacher to the King of Holland, and in 1830 he 
returned to his native city, where he became one of 
the founders of the Church of the Oratoire, and Pro- 
fessor in the New School of Theology. Of the ser- 
vices which he rendered to the cause of Evangelical 
Christianity, it is impossible to speak too highly. He 
was not only an interesting and successful writer, he 
was a great man. His very appearance carried weight. 
He may be said to have been equally honoured for 
the soundness of his judgment, the consistency and 
godliness of his character, his research and learning 
as an author, his fervour and eloquence as a speaker. 
The place left vacant at Geneva is one for which it is 
not likely that the French Protestant community will 
be able to find another such occupant. 


LORD KINLOCH, 
A devout judge on the bench of Scotland, with a 
catholic heart, and considerable facilities in sacred 
literature, has also passed from among us. As a 
writer, he was enabled to make some very useful con- 
tributions to our devotional reading. ‘‘ Time’s 
Treasure,” the first of his works, is in verse, and is 
written in a vein of evangelical fervour and simplicity 
that meets the taste of the many. His other works 


were of similar quality, and have been much appre- } 


ciated by the Christian Community. 
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AGAINST THE 


STREAM: 


The Story of an Heroic Age in England. 


By THE AUTHOR or “THE 


CHAPTER III. 


days to 
be Insu- 
lar is a 
reproach 
which 
most 
people 
repel) 
with in- | 
digna- 
tion. Or 
if any 
one ad- 
mits it 
with 
a con. 
‘ temptu- 
ous pity 
as but 
too ap- 


I N these 








in many 
respects, to our country, it is always with the 
tacit understanding that he himself is contem- 
plating that narrow and common-place little 
community from some wide continent of 
experience and thought whence the island 


and its interests assume their duly diminutive | 


proportions. 


In my early days people gloried in being | 


Insular. The “right little, tight little island ” | 
was delighted in with something of the same 
kind of attachment an old sailor used to feel 
for his ship—knowing well her weak points, | 
but knowing also what storms she had 
weathered, what broadsides she had gallantly | 
stood, and fearless as to the tempests and 
battles to come; a patriotism not at all 
tending to anything international or cosmo- 
politan, but combative, exclusive, Insular to 
the core. 

The Americans were still our “colonies ” 
across the seas ; we were fresh from a hot fight 
with them, in which our national temper had 
not been sweetened by our having been in the 
wrong and having been beaten. On most of 
us the idea had scarcely dawned that they 
were a Nation at all. They were “ our plan- 
tations,” a branch of the old trunk, vigorous 


plicable, | 





certainly, but very knotty, and gnarled; | 
II. N.s. 


SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


the vigour of course belonging to the stock | 
they came of, and, (perhaps it must be ad- | 


mitted,) the knots and gnarls also. The echoes | 


of a hundred years before, moreover, had 
scarcely died away, and in some Englishmen 
resentment against “rebels” who had dis- 
owned the king was blended with a dim 
disapproval of Dissenters who had tried to 
upset the Church, and were believed for the 
most part to be Puritans (whatever that 
meant), and therefore, naturally, to speak 
through their noses. 

Again, the French were “a nation’ of danc- 
ing-masters,” who, with all their misplaced 
agility, could not climb the shrouds of a ship. 
Had not their own Voltaire lately called them 
a compound of monkey and tiger ? 

The “ German States ”—(Germany did not 
exist, even in popular ballads)—were too 
remote, and too unknown and varying a 
quantity to have any definite portrait. 

Spain loomed mistily on us, gigantic and 
yet shadowy, with the old glooms and glories 
of her past playing fitfully around her, her 
palaces and prisons still echoing as we be- 
lieved with groans, under an Inquisition not 
yet dead ; her fleets still recalling the Armada ; 
yet through all, a ghastliness and ghostliness, 
as if the whole structure were held together 
by old spells grown feeble, and at a bold 
touch or word might crumble helplessly away. 

Insular! we thanked God in our hymns 
for it; islanded safe, in our green security, 
with our glorious constitution in Church and 
State, our King, our Church, our ‘ wooden 
walls ;’ a second “chosen people,” better 
preserved than the first from the various 
idolatrous nations around. If Israel of old 
had been guarded by the Straits of Dover 


;and the German Ocean, who could say that 


things might not have ended differently ? But 
no doubt it was to be. Israel was a stiff- 
necked people, and we, on the contrary, were 
always improving ourselves and our consti- 
tution. 

Of course even then there were a few 
croakers, who might have repeated Oliver 
Cromwell's old exhortation, “You gloryin that 
ditch which guards your shores; I tell you 
your ditch will be no defence to you unless 
you reform yourselves ;” and a few profane wits 
infected with the levity of France, who did not 
regard even the Thirty-nine Articles, or our 
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most religious and gracious king as unassail- 
able ; and a few democrats who did not con- 
sider even our glorious constitution final. But 
for the most part, even if, when comparing 
class with class amongst us, we now and 
then recognised reluctantly that there was 
some unequal pressure, that there might be 
some corners which were not quite paradise ; 
when, on the other hand, we compared our- 
selves with the rest of the world, our self- 
appreciation was restored, and we became 
once more sensible of our privileges. 

Moreover, not only were we one island, 
we were in another sense an archipelago of 
islands. 

Not only was England thus islanded from 
the world. Every country town was islanded 
from the rest—was a living community in 
itself, with its own local history and govern- 
ment, local glories and wrongs, its local circle 
of families established there for generations ; 
not certainly without their mutual jealousies 
and rivalries, but belonging to each other, 
by a real and recognised relationship. 

And still farther within this inner island was 
an innermost, like the ball within ball of the 
Indian puzzle. 

In those days every Englishman’s “ house 
was his castle,” in a more peculiar sense, or 
at least in a greater variety of senses, than 
now. A house belonged to a family, was 
part of its complex existence, more in the 
same sense that a man’s body is part of his 
complex self. It grew with the family growth, 
flourished with the family prosperity, decayed 
with the family decay ; and as we die out of 
our bodies. and leave them, so, with a mor- 
tality in one sense more pathetic because 
apparently not inevitable, a family might, by 
misfortune, folly, failure of succession, die 
out of the old family house. A house, there- 
fore, had quite a difierent significance; it 
had family histories stamped into it, growing 
out of it; it had features, characteristics, a 
life of its own. 

There are stately mansions of our great 
families, to which something of this character 
attaches still. The greatness and glory of 
the great family is built into them, and they 
stand. 

But, then, this family character attached to 
countless unpretending English houses, and 
this not only in country places, to fine old 
manorial halls, or homely farmsteads, but in 
the streets of every town. We all of us can 
recognise those old houses still. They look 
out on us with pathetic, or quaint and 
hunforous human faces ; the humanity that has 
grown with them and around them, and from 








them for generations, cannot die out of them. 
And when we see them left stranded forlorn 
in some featureless row of windows and 
doors such as human creatures now swarm 
and are fed in, until the next hive is ready, 
we welcome them or compassionate them, not 
as buildings but as friends. 

In such houses were the families of my 
childhood islanded in the island of our little 
country town, in the island of our England. 

I smile sometimes a little when I see people 
endeavouring now esthetically to restore this 
lost sacredness of houses by means of Elizabe- 
than windows and fireplaces and medizval 
texts, and family arms on doors and walls. I 
think the rush of nineteenth-century life will 
be too strong for them. Will their children 
live where they lived, or love what they loved, 
or think as they thought ? 

If it is hard to make a lost religion ora 
lost architecture live again, I think it is harder 
still to revive a dead habit of social life. But 
our grandchildren will see. 

It is this inmost island of home that I must 
first picture, before the scene widens to the 
town and the country in which it was enclosed. 
All true geography, all geography which would 
lead to the knowledge, not of names, but 
of things, must begin, not with the elliptic and 
the equator, but with the pond in the farm- 
yard. 

The living germ of our town was a 
Benedictine abbey, one of the finest and 
earliest in the kingdom. This abbey had 
been built by the side of a clear rocky river, 
where the hills through which it cut its way 
from the moorland opened out so as to leave 
a little level of rich meadow-land. 

Around the church and the conventual 
buildings, the two solid stone bridges, and 
the Weir with its deep pool and salmon-trap, 
whence the town Abbot’s Weir had its name, 
the houses of the town clustered, gradually 
stretching back over the strip of level to the 
hills. 

Our house had thus been driven to the 
foot of the steep slope, and had been con- 


strained to make the best of it by all kinds. 


of eccentric devices, climbing here and delving 
there, until it possessed scarcely two rooms 
on the same level; to children perhaps the 
most delightful plan on which a house could 
be constructed. Its very existence was a con- 
tinual victory over adverse circumstances, and 
tended to communicaté to its inhabitants, 
according to the material on which the stamp 
was impressed, a character either militant 
and adventurous, or easy and imperturbable, 


‘conquering circumstance by resolutely sur- 
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| us from our natural territory in the gar 
| @ room into which, even 
my stepmother, Pluto was admitted, and 


| of which my luckless kittens sufiered, 


| mother’s especial domain. 
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mounting it, or bv accepting its ups and 
downs as inevitab.., and making them part 
of its own constitution. 

The entrance was by a Tudor arch into a 
broad passage. On the right was a large 
wainscoted room with a stone floor and one 
long, low mullioned window with a long, 
deep window-seat. In this room, as a rule, 
the family breakfasted, dined, and had all its 
family meals—all that were not connected 
with ceremonial and extended to strangers. 


} ° 
associ: 


This also was the nearest approach Piers | 
and I had to a day nursery or playroom, our | 


great resource on any wet days which drove 
len ; 






after the rég7me 
father’s favourite pointer and setter, and that 
long succession of my kittens which came to 
such a variety of tragical ends. 
combe’s cat, which never came to misfortune of 
any kind, sleek, impenetrable, demure, resided 
in the Oak Parlour, approached bya small flight 
of steps on the opposite side of the passage. 
Into this we only went by invitation; but that 
cat had the entrée. A most evil and hypo- 


of 


Mrs. Danes- | 0 


| Christmas merriment ando 


critical creature we considered her ; an embo- | 


diment of all the dark side of cat-nature— 
malignantly breaking all the china and glut- 


ime 
| 


tonously imbibing all the dainties, on account 


then sitting upright on the — window- 
seat winking superciliously at all the world. 
There were few middle tints in the por- 


and | 


traits of our childhood, and among the most | 
Rembrandt-like that comes back to me is the | 


image of my stepmother’s cat. 


All that | 


Puritan meant to the most prejudiced of | 


Cavaliers, or Tartuffe to the most anti-eccle- 


siastical of Frenchmen, that sleek, stealthy, | t 


whiskered black-and-white cat meant to me. 
It scarcely ever purred. We believed it 
could not purr; its conscience was too laden 
with crime. Nor do I remember its ever 
playing, except once or twice in a murderous 
way with a fly on the window-pane when it 
thought no one was looking. Its name was 
Mignonette, and to this day I can scarcely 
do justice to the sweetness of the little flower 
whose appellation it polluted. 

The Oak Parlour had a very different social 
rank from the Stone Parlour. It was my step- 
It was seldom 
entered by any one until the afternoon, being 
the scene of leisurely employment and sober 


| amusement, and of all social entertainments 
| not of the stateliest kind. 


There Mrs. Danes- 
combe embroidered muslin and made lace, 








or took snuff and played cards with chosen 
' 





ates, always for small stakes ; and there 
solemnly handed around trays with small 
glasses of liqueurs or cordiais, or in aftertimes 
with dainty small cups of tea. No uproarious 
merriment was ever a within those pre- 
cincts ; nothing stronger than tea or cordials 
Was ever sipped therein. Seldom did mascu- 
line foot invade them. If my 
entertain his friends with 
1d v igorous British bev 
h had to the Stone Pavia UT, 
gathered in the winter evenings 
footstools around 


were 





British viands 
ves, recourse was 
where also we 
on oaken 


 sotie 





or the great old 
imney with its dogs and log-fires. Echoes of 
children’s laughter 
but the wains- 


SCLLICS 


ch 


hung around those old walls 
ng of the Oak Parlour could never have 
ted anything more sonorous than the 
murmured gossip of the c ard-tal ble, unless some 
of the players by any series of — er people’s 
mistakes or their own misc ; lost their 
game and their tempers, and pees out of the 
decorum of the place into the hard realities 
of unfairly lost shillings and sixpences. 
There were two sacred things to me, 


coti 


rep 
i 


. 








how- 


ever, in the room. 
In the recesses on each side of the high 


} 


iken chi imneypiece with its carved looking- 
class, hung portraits of my father and of my 
z ; fo) d / 





own mother in the dresses they wore just after | 
they were married: he with a bag-wig, hand 
ruffles, and a sword, and elaborate shoe- 


buckles, which certainly did not recall his 
every-day appearance ; she with powdered 


hair brushed over a high cushion, a little hat | 
c b 


stuck coquettishly on the top of it, a blue satin 
bodice and train, and brocaded petticoat, with 
a large bouquet in the hand laid on her lap, 


nd a shepherd’s crook in th foeaae At her 
et was a lamb wreathed with flowers, looking 
wistfully up in her face The native Va 


dyke or Sir Joshua ha ud evidently a confuse: d 
Ideal compounded o pastoral and the 
courtly, and was very fa niliar with neither. 
There must have been nething very in- 
vincible in the character of my mother’s face 
to penetrate as it did at once through the 
false idealism and the imperfect execution of 
the painter. For it was evidently a likeness, 
Underneath a fair, finely-arched brow 
distinct though delicate eyebrows, visible tar 


a k at the side of the forehead, and over- 
soft dark-grey e} 


idowing very large, 
The re was much depth in the eyes, but no 


were 


es. 





dreaminess. They evidently saw—saw the 
lamb looking up into them, and e983 be 
sides. The mouth was firm and grave; the 


or 
=e 
pose of the whole figure was at once easy 
and commanding; the small hand, wooc len 





father wished to 
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as the painting was, held the crook with a 
real grasp. You felt instinctively that the 


visible lamb and the imaginary flock were | 


well cared for under such guardianship. Oh! 
with what longing I used to look at that 
lamb lying so safe at her feet ! 

She sate before me a type not so much of 
fond, passionate motherliness, as of tender, 
wise, protéctive motherhood ; not so much 
of the mother’s bliss, as of the mother’s 
care ; not like one of Murillo’s girl Madonnas 
dreaming over a new delight, but like one of 
the earlier Italian school, grave with the very 
weight of the mother’s joy, and with the 
destinies of the life with which her own was 
bound up. 

For had I not the memory of her touch 
and her kiss to interpret the portrait? Had 
not those hands pressed me to her heart, and 
did I not know how those grave lips could 
part and smile ? . 

Underneath this portrait stood a little 
table with a weli in it, containing, I knew, 
mr mother’s wotk, and especially one dainty 
little frill of a baby’s cap, unfinished, with 
her needle in it. Upon it was placed her 
ebony spinning-wheel. Nurse used to dust 
it reverently every morning ; and often I stole 


| in with her, and then, when nurse was not 


looking, I used to reach up to the picture 
and softly kiss its hands. 


Every afternoon, when there was no com- | 


pany, | spent an hour in that room with Mrs, 
Danescombe and the hypocritical cat, learn- 
ing to sew. But at those times I did not 
dare to look much at my beloved picture ; 
because, being frequently in trouble with my 
work, I was afraid if I caught sight of that 
lamb and of that dear face, a terrible rush 
of the feeling of motherlessness would come 
over me, and I should cry. For, once, when 
I had been very unsuccessful with my sewing, 
and had had to unpick it several times, this 
had happened, and Mrs. Danescombe had 
asked what I was crying for; and I, stretch- 
ing out my arms to the picture, and sob- 
bing out something about “ mother,” my 
stepmother had replied in an even, undis- 
turbed voice—one of her maxims being that 
“a gentlewoman never degrades reproof into 
scolding by raising her voice” 

“ Bridget, that is something I cannot per- 
mit. When little girls lose their tempers over 
their tasks, I cannot suffer them to deceive 
themselves by calling their naughty passions 
sensibility. You have many iaults! but I 
did hope you were a truthful child. Never 
let me hear you speak in that way again.” 

And that was a reproach I never did incur 





| . : . 

‘again. How it burnt into my heart! Not 
| only by the injustice, but the justice in it. 
For I was a very truthful child; and it was 


that hurt me; it was the terrible fear that my 
stepmother, after all, had understood me 
better than I understood myself. Was she 
| not older, wiser, my father’s chosen ruler for 
| us—set over us by all the mysterious powers 
| whence authority springs—authority against 
| which I had not a thought of rebelling ? And 
had I not been in something very like a 
naughty temper, writing down yery hard 
things against my stepmother, and the bitter 
| fate of little girls in general who had to learn 
sewing, indeed, even against the Nature of 
Things which involved clothes that had to be 
sewn? And was it possible that I had 


the memory of her love, by making it an 
excuse even to myself for being cross and 
angry ? 

I certainly had sometimes underneath these 


suasion that it was of all my fault. 
then, again, I reproached myself again for 
this. 

If the things in Mrs. Danescombe’s cha- 
racter which jarred against mine had been 
angles, the conflict would have been less 
| harassing. But in her there were no angles ; 
there was nothing to lay hold of; it was 
simply coldness, smoothness of surface, hard 
polish, and impenetrability ; and what “ case ” 
could be made out of these? She ‘never 
scolded, or threatened, or punished. She 
simply reproved. Her severest discipline 
was a distant politeness and a peculiar way 
of calling me “ Bridget.” What was there 
cruel in that? Yet it froze into my bones. 
And there were times when her mere presence 
was to me a prison worse than the darkest 
| of the dark holes nurse threatened us with. 
| It was not until long afterwards I learned 
| why. 
| Her government was based on suspicion. 
| She was not theological in any sense; she 
| had no extreme theories of the depravity of 
human nature. But she had a deep-seated 
conviction that every man and woman, and 
| more especially every servant and little child, 
| 





was more likely to do wrong than right, and 
more likely to do wrong from the worst 
motives than the best. 
Combined with this, or perhaps flowing 
from it, was a remarkable keenness of percep- 
tion as to any defect or mistake, in anything 
or person, from a speck of dust or rust on 


perplexities and self-accusations a dim sense, | 
now and then flashing into a passionate per- | 
But | 





not only the dull pain of being misunderstood | 


desecrated that love to my own mother, and | 
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| staircase with 
| led to the Best Parlour, an apartment pro- 
| vided with furniture altogether 
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the furniture, to the smallest solecism in 
dress or manners, or the least excess or defect 
in demeanour. 

Therefore she never praised ; partly because 
she thought commendation nourished vanity, 
and partly because in the best work she 
always detected some petty blemish, not 
imaginary, but real; yet, however small, 
sufficient to distract her attention from all 
that was good on it. 

It would have been a difficult atmosphere 
to grow in, but that we had a large space of 
life free from her inspection, and an element 
of positive freedom, warmth, and breadth in 
my father, which, I suppose, would scarcely 
have done alone. 

Only I have often thought that my mother’s 
character would have been the supplementary 
opposite as my stepmother’s was the neu- 
tralising contrary of my father. My mother’s 
character would have drawn out and filled up | 
all that was highest and best in his. Mrs. 
Danescombe merelyrepressed and neutralised. 
With her he was, perhaps, restrained from | 
doing or saying some things better not done | 
or said; with my mother he would have be- 
come all he might have been. Both made | 
some kind of harmony, but with my mother all it 
the life would have been larger, richer, fuller. | 


CHAPTER IV. 


AT the end of the passage was a wide 
black oak banisters, which | 


. “too bright and good 
Tor common nature’s daily food ;” 


where from week to week the amber damask | 
curtains and tapestried chairs were pinned 
into thick coverings, and the carpet was rolled 
up on one side, and the gilded sconces on the 
frame of the small round looking-glass were 
veiled, and the Venetian-blinds were closely 
shut. 

This was the inmost sanctuary of Mrs. 
In my mother’s time 
it had not been furnished, and I had faint 
memories of its having been abandoned to us 
as a play-room ; of wild games there with my 
father in winter twilight, and of delicious 
terrors, half-real, half-feigned, as he sprang 
on us from dim corners with awful growls and 
roars, in the characters of lion or bear. More- 
over, Outside there was a balcony which was 
a delightfully romantic place, whence the 
world assumed quite a new aspect, a border- 
land which was neither indoors nor out-of- 
doors, where all the life of the street moved 







Bins : : : 
| before us in a continual procession, 


| views of life 


| ciple for government on 











better 
than any picture-book. 

But now all this was changed, and we only 
entered the room at all on the very highest 
days in our very best, and 
harassing, clothes ; and would as soon have 
thought of venturing into the pulpit of the 
church as into the balcony. 

Behind this were the principal bedrooms, 
looking on an inner court, and then a flight 


therefore most | 


of rather ladder-like stairs leading to the first | 


platform of the garden, on which opened the 
ene ner Parlour. ‘This was my father’s espe- 


| cial retreat, the corner of the house which he 


succeeded in defending against all the assaults 
of Order, and keeping freely open to us. 

In this room we had the rights of citizen- 
ship to the fullest extent; everything was 
open to us; and, in consequence, every- 
thing was sacred to us. We were trusted 
and believed in; and to have hurt anything 
my father cared about would have been to 
Piers or me, naturally, the direst of misfor- 
tunes. : 

My father’s principles of government and 
were the very contrary of 
Mrs. Danescombe’s. His expectation was 
that every one belonging to him would do 
right, and everything would go right; and if, 
contrary to expectation, any one did wrong, 
or anything went wrong, he was wont to 


| attribute it to the best possible motives, and 


resume his sanguine anticipations, unbroken. 
Not, perhaps, an altogether adequate prin- 
any large scale. 
Although I remember being smitten with a 
far keener repentance by being misunderstood 
by him on the too favourable side than all 
my stepmother’s keen detection and exposure 


| of the dark ever brought to me. 


The real defect in his rule was not, I 
think, hoping or trusting too much, but suf- 
fering his sanguine temperament to dim his 
sight. To see everything wrong, and yet 
hope everything good, is higher, I suppose, 
because truer. 

And it was there, I fancy, my mother would 
have helped him. ‘The optimism which re- 
volted to an extreme against Mrs. Danes- 
combe’s suspicions would have been braced 
and corrected by my mother’s loving truth- 
fulness. 

That room was a world of interest to us. 
There were marvellous models of machines in 
it (those were the days of Watt and Arkwright), 
balls of twine, fishing tackle, carpenters’ tools, 
a turning lathe, pieces of various woods 
—Spanish mahogany and cedar, curious 
knots and blocks of oak, box, walnut, and 
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| various native woods; for my father de- 
| lig) 
that half the 
made of our 
marred work, 


use that might be was not 
own English produce. 
and the pieces with uncon- 





| 
| but the greatest pleasure of all was to be 
| allowed to stand by and watch while he was 
at work. 
To watch the real work of grown people 
was an endless interest to us children. It 


| 
hted in experimenting, and had a theory | 
The | 


querable flaws were our Jetsam and Flotsam ; | 


. . 5.9 
was their amusements, and still more their 


attempts to amuse us, which seemed to us so 

dull. 
| kind we in our childhood were not much 
oppressed. 

My father having much “of the child’s 
heart in his breast,” took us quite naturally 
into his confidence, and enjoyed our sym- 
pathy in his projects as much as we did his in 
ours. Mrs, 


And by mistaken benevolence of that | 


he said, long before any had sounded from 
the old church-tower. 

Thus to us that little melodious well was 
like the threshold of a thousand delightful 
mysteries. Where did those melodious drops 
start irom? From what dark hidden pools 
under the hills? From what bright floating 
clouds in the sky? Whose pitchers had they 


| filled,— what little children had they sung 


to before? What were they saying to us, or 
wanting tosay? Wistful Undines and Nixen 
longing to speak to us; wise busy gnomes at 
work for ages, knowing thousands of secrets 
they would not tell but we would give any- 
thing to hear; all the wild mythology of 


| mountain and water sprites ; ail that “ nurse” 


| 


nature woukl say to us and cannot ; all that 
we would learn from her and cannot; dim 
reflections of our personality on material 


| things; dim shinings through and prismatic 


Danescombe, probably -never | 
having known childhood herself, capable of | 


having existed from infancy like the children | 


in old-fashioned family pictures, erect from 
morning till night in a cushion and hoop, 
never thought of us as helpless creatures that 
had to be made happy, but as fallen and re- 
fractory creatures that had to be kept down, 
and brought up, and if possible kept tidy. 
Thus no one took any trouble to amuse us, 
And accordingly we were endlessly amused. 
Never, moreover, were children happier 
in the scenery of their childhood, than we in 


that dear old up and down house and garden. | 


The garden consisted of a succession of 
platforms and terraces, connected by flights 
of steps, or by steep slopes. The first 
of these was opposite the Summer Parlour. 
Round it was a border of flowers—roses, 
pansies, marigolds, love-lies-bleeding, hen and 
chicken daisies, sunflowers, hollyhocks, all 
Lord Bacon’s catalogue. In one corner, 
hollowed out of the rocky hillside, was a 
Dropping Well, where the slow falling of the 
drops, one by one, we saw not whence, into 
the dark cool water below, mysteriously 
echoing from the sides, made delicious music 
for us. The entrance was draped by tufts 
and fringes of ferns of the richest green and 
the most delicate forms ; beneath it, under 
the rock, was a bed of the sweetest lilies of 
the valley. It was only entered in the early 
morning by a few stray sunbeams, and of 
these scarcely one reached the opposite rock, 
and none ever penetrated into the clefts and 
corners. My father told us it was natural, 
and carved out by the little drops themselves 
dropping through hundreds, perhaps _thou- 


' sands of years. They had begun their chimes, 


| that melancholy and mystic music, 





refractions of the Personality beyond and 
within; all this, and, unutterably more, 
murmured to us through that Dropping Well. 
Children of the mystic and humorous North, 
did we need legends Scandinavian or Teu- 
tonic to tell us what a strange compound the 
world was? * 

Was there not, moreover, from time to time, 
in that very well, an apparition of a gigantic 
wide-mouthed frog, who, in the midst of all 
and 
those delicate ferns, and those sweet lilies of 
the valley, would croak and hop, and be as 
self-satisfied, and as entirely an embodied 
joke as any of the quaintest dwarfs Grimm 
ever disinterred or Cruikshank ever drew ? 
The whole mysterious animal-world lay open 
to us between our sympathetic dog Pluto 
and that supercilious impenetrable frog. 

When, years afterwards, we saw those Ger- 
man stories, we felt we had known them all 
our lives. 

For I confess I am tempted to count it 
among the blessings of our childhood that 
we had no children’s books at all. 

No doubt there were children’s books in 
our days ; but the allowance was scanty, and 
what there was did not reach us. If we had 
beer provided with any they would, no 
doubt, have been heavily weighted with 
morals, and would have been duller to us 
than our lessons. But happily we were not. 
Our lesson-books were good, honest lesson- 
books—my first was a horn-book. Our alpha- 
bets had no pictures ; there was no sugar on 
the margin of our draughts of learning. We 
took them, certainly not without tears. But if 
tous “books” meant the antithesis of “play,” 
and we cried over them and their conse- 
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quences very heartily and very frequently, 
at least we did not fall into the far more 
clesperate fate of yawning over our play, and 
listlessly requesting to be instructed how to 
amuse ourselves. 

In our days the age of wise children’s 
literature had not commenced. For us 
Rosamond and Frank, Harry and Lucy did 
not exist. They may, indeed, have dawned 
on some of the higher social summits, but 
certainly did not penetrate to Abbot’s Weir. 
Still less, of course, was there anything for us 
of the nature of the reactionary literature of 
nonsense, clever or mane, which succeeded 
that era of supernatural good sense. 


What nursery nonsense we had was quite | 


genuine, with no perplexing parodies of 
sense, or half glimmerings of sense treacher- 
ously lurking beneath the surface. For us 
Little Jack Horner sate in his corner, and 
took out his plum, and congratulated him- 
self (not as one might have expected, on 
his good fortune, but on his virtue), in the 
most literal way, without any allegorical con- 
struction. No suspicions of satire, or of the 
signs of the zodiac, marred our enjoyment of 
the confusion which ensued when “the cat 
had the fiddle, the cow jumped over the 


moon, the little dog lamghed to see the sport, | 


and the dish ran away with the spoon.” 


For us Mother Hubbard’s agreeable dis- | 
appointment at the futility of her dog’s coffin | 


was always fresh ; the funeral rites of Jenny 
Wren could be repeated to any extent; the 
Babes in the Wood and Little Red Riding 
Hood were alternately dreaded and desired 
as we felt equal or not to the luxuries of 
tragedy. But between those ancient histories 
and the literature of our elders there was no 
intervening world of little boys and girls, 
exemplarily geod, supernaturally naughty, 
sentimental, religious, or scientific. 


steps of Aladdin, leading through a short 
tunnel, ending in a flight of stairs cut in the 
rock, to the second garden, which was a 
steep slope crowned at the top with a terrace 
and an arbour. 

This was of peculiar interest to us, because 
was one of the pages of our own original 
illustrated copy of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
being obviously the Hill Difficulty, the 
arbour where Christian lost his roll, and also 
in another aspect the Palace Beautiful, and 
the Delectable Mountains whence the _pil- 
grims could survey the land. 

Could not we survey the whole land from 
that summit ? 

Below us lay the slate roofs of the town, 
tier below tier, the two bridges and the river ; 
and opposite was the fine old grey tower of 
the church, with its pinnacles standing out 
against the wooded hillsides, whilst above 
stretched the sweeping curves and sharp 
angles of the granite Tors, the moorland 
hills, whence the river flowed, purple and 
golden, with crisp lights and shadows, or 
blue and soft and far away, “the everlasting 
hills.” 

This, therefore, was one of our usual 
haunts on Sunday afternoons. 

In the side wall of this garden was ano- 
ther door, and beyond it an orchard, and 
beyond that a great free range of fields called 
the Leas, and at the top of this a channel of 
water called the Leat, which was détached 
higher up from the river, and fell at one end 
of the Leas in a cascade which turned the 
large water-wheel of the Irom Foundry. At 
the other end of this field was the Timber- 


r 

IU 
] 
| 


| yard, and the Foundry and the Timber-yard 


were among the chief scenes of my father’s 


| work and of our play. 


The world of grown people’s work—of | 
| over their shops; amd not only great cities 


| animals and flowers, the garden, and the 
| Timber-yard, and the Iron Foundry were our 


books. And for us there was no idle reading. 


But perhaps we were exceptionally happy | 


in these respects. My father himself was our 
Miss Edgeworth; almost always ready_to 
explain to us his own work, or to enter with 
such serious interest as we felt its due into 
ours, 

And, of course, it is not every child who 
can be free of a Timber-yard and a Foundry 
as we were. 

For I have not yet told half the delights 
of our garden. 

By the side of the Dropping Well was a 
door, better to us than any underground 


In those days it was the general custom for 
men of busimess to live mear their work. Now, 
scarcely ewem the smaller shopkeepers live 


but country towns are fringed with their 
suburbs of villas. Then, even large merchants 
lived near their warehouses, and if, as we did, 
they possessed a farm, it was a genuine farm, 
in the real country, where men and women did 
their real work ; and if things were fair to see, 
it was because it was their nature, not because 
they were put there to be seen. I suppose 
there is gain in the change. People breathe 
better air, at least physically ; of the moral 
atmosphere I am not so sure. It may be 
good to escape from the cares of business to 
vineries and conservatories and geranium 
beds ; it is certainly better than to be buried, 
body and soul, in business ; but to ennoble 
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business is even better than to escape from 
it. All work must be degraded and must 
degrade, the chief object of which is to earn 
the means to do no work. The highest art 
may certainly in that way be degraded into a 
trade; and I think there are few manufac- 








| tures or trades which may not, on the other 
hand, be raised into art. 


At least it was so with my father. That 








| Page 223. 
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It was, indeed, a perpetual fairy tale to see 
those creatures which we knew as fantastic 
dwarfs, or melodious melancholy nymphs, or 
dancing sprites, when they worked at their 
own wild will in the Dropping Well, or around 
the great logs on the hearth of the Stone: 
Parlour, transformed into steadfast and ir- 
resistible giants by the pressure of the steady 

| will of man. 








Timber-yard and that Foundry were to him, 
and through him to us, outlets into the world 
of knowledge and of work. 


Into the interior of the Foundry we were | 


not permitted to enter except under his pro- 
tection. 


For thousands of years the slow dropping 
water had been at work, and had carved out 
to the sound of its own singing that strange 
hollow in the rocky hills, with its grotesque 
angles and dim clefts ; and nowat last the great 
water-wheel was set to direct it, and patiently 
and willingly the mighty creature, rising to 
its full strength, turned the great machine 
round and round, making by its own uncon- 


| My chief associations with that were a| 
| sense of the wonder-working powers of Water 


and of Fire. 
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querable beauty the loveliest sparkling cas- | 
cades and showers at every turn. And out of | 
this combined power, of water and man, | 
came harrows, and spades, and scythes ; and 
pots, and pans, and kettles, and all kinds 
of fairy household gifts to make our work 
easier and our homes pleasanter. Were not 
the swift, flashing waters careering with their 
rush of rapid music over the wheel as pleasant | 
to see and hear as when dropping into the 
well? And were not scythes and even kettles 
as poetical things to make as caves ?—the | 
fireside and the reaping field being surely 
as sacred as the rocky hillside and the | 
heathery moors ? 

I have always, however, been rather glad, | 
as far as the lessons and associations of 
childhood went, that our machinery was 
worked by the separate powers of Fire and 
Water, and not by these powers combined, in 
the more prosaic form of Steam. 

There was a large foundry not fifty miles 
from us, worked by steam, before we were 
born. And at the great engine factory of 
Bolton and Watt, many years before, my 
father used to tell how, Mr. Bolton showed | 
Dr. Johnson round, and said to him, “ Sir, 
we sell here the thing all men are in search 
of— Power.” 

We lived in the days of the birth and in- | 
fancy of many things which have since grown | 
to gigantic powers and overspread the world. 

Our childhood was passed in one of the 
great dawns of history. The world was 
awake and stirring around us in every direc- 
tion—machinery, politics, religion ; and my 
father was a man awake to every throb of the 
busy life around him. | 

The great Steam Power was already in the | 
world, and through the busy brains of Watt, | 
Cartwright, and Arkwright was feeling after 
its work in railroads, steamboats, and power- 
looms. But happily for us, our moorland | 
river did the work for us, and instead of | 
pistons and cranks and close oily rooms, we | 
had our gigantic water-wheel and the cascade 
which rushed over it from the hill. 

Then, the pictures and parables enacted | 
for us on the great casting-days, when we 
were taken to see the molten metal flow out | 
of the furnace into the moulds of sand, the 
Rembrandt-like groups of men with black- 
ened, illumined faces shovelling out the 
liquid fire as if they had been agents in some 
fiery horrors of Dante’s Inferno; the power 
of heat in that red cave of fire raging at its 
roof into fierce white flames, which always 
made me think of Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery | 
furnace, and clasp tight my father’s hand and | 


|a strong, fervent piety, such as fitted his 


| he told us how that Fourth, “‘ who made the 


| with them, and with us little ones, too.” And 
I used often to gaze into the depths of that 


Piers’ lest they should be burned up like the 
wicked accusers ! 

I used to wonder how the three children 
and that “ Fourth” looked in the midst of the 
flames; not black, I was sure, like old Reuben 
Pengelly, the furnace-man, but beautiful and 
calm, and fresh and white, like a very bright 
soft moon in the midst of the angry glare. 

Yet old Reuben himself was very dear to 
us children. He had lost a little boy about 
the age of Piers, and he had always a very 
tender feeling to Piers, partly because the 
child, looking, no doubt, from his blackened 
face, and muscular bare neck, to his kind 
eyes, had always had such trust in him, and 
would have gone in his arms to the mouth of 
the furnace. Reuben’s delight on Sunday, 
when he had his clean washed face, and his 
best coat on, was to carry Piers in his arms 
about the silent foundry-yard, amongst the 
stationary wheels and hammers, and to sing 
us Methodist hymns. For he was a man of 


rough work and his muscular frame ; and it 
was from him I first remember hearing the 
story of the three children in the furnace. 
To Reuben the Bible was the written part of 
a continuous living history, unwritten ; and 


flames as soft as morning dews to them, was 
with him, old Reuben Pengelly, as really as 


burning haze, in a vague hope of finding 
something marvellous there. 

All the men knew us, not as angelic bene- 
factors descending on them now and then on 
festival occasions, but as little creatures they 
had some kind of tender right in ; “ master’s” 


S 
and also therefore “theirs.” And we knew the 
inside of many of their homes, not merely by 
religious or benevolent visits, but naturally, 
as our neighbours, as people who had known 
and loved and served us and ours before we 
had known them. 

There is incalculably much in that tie of 
neighbourhood between rich and poor, em- 
ployer and employed. The mere daily 
natural crossing of our paths is something, 
the familiarity with each other’s faces and 
dwellings, and the countless kindnesses that 
may spring out of it, are infinitely more. Our 
Lord knew us well when He said, not “ Ye 
shall love mankind as yourselves,” but ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” We 
often read it the other way. But the mean- 
ing is quite different. 

And it often seems to me that half the 
social problems which beset us arise from the 
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rich and poor having ceased in so many in- 
stances to be neighbours. What is halfat least 
of our charitable machinery but an ineffec- 
tive and clumsy effort to replace the countless 


little interchanges of mutual good-will and ser- | 


vice, the countless healthful,mutually sustain- 
ing intertwinings of life and love, which are 


involved in the simple fact of living within | 


sight of each other ? 

The timber-yard, however, was Piers’ and 
my most constant resource and delight ; our 
gymnasium, our race-course, the dockyard of 
our navies. 

Thence also the histories my father told us 
made a broad channel on which our imagina- 
tions sailed away to the various northern 
and southern lands, where the great bare 
timbers over which we sprang had grown. 

When we were tired we used to sit on 
these trunks, and Piers would listen to any 


| extent whilst I reproduced to him narratives 








of bears and wolves which had crept stealthily 
like cats over the snows after their prey, or 
howled and growled among the stems of 
these Norway pines. 

We must have been rather sensational and 
gloomy in our tastes, for these bear and wolf 
stories were always more popular with us 
than those of the garlanded trees, and the 
gay parrots, or even of the monkeys of the 
south. Through the Timber-yard, the atlas 
became a living world to us; and I have no 
doubt the sense of all these far-off things and 
creatures mingled like music with our plays, 
as we jumped from trunk to trunk, as free 
and happy as the squirrels and birds which 
had hopped from branch to branch in former 
days. 

Here also were the chips out of which we 
constructed the fleets which sailed in the 
Leat at the top of the Leas, the fleets for 
which we made harbours and piers, and 
carried on our great contest with the ele- 
ments that were always ruthlessly endeavour- 
ing to draw them over the cascade, to be 
crushed by the inexorable water-wheel. 


CHAPTER V. 

Tue Sundays of our childhood, how much 
depends on them! Td me the associations 
they bring are chiefly of sunshine and rest; 
undisturbed, unless by an uneasy sense of 
responsibility in relation to Sunday clothes. 

I cannot recall much definite religious 
teaching. We used, certainly, to say the 
Church Catechism to Mrs. Danescombe ; and 


I must confess it seemed to me a very obscure | 


collocation of words, in which it was nearly 
impossible not to put the wrong sentence 








} 
| 
| 


BR pa 
first. I do not remember any part of it being | 


| explained to us, except the Duty to our Neigh- 
| bour, which was enforced on us with strong 
| personal application, and left me so oppressed 
with the impossibility of either saying or 
doing it, and so perplexed about the quantity 
of wrong things one might have done without 
knowing, that I should have been quite ready, 
with a certain little French girl at her first 
confession, to have pronounced myself guilty 
of all the sins prohibited in the Decalogue, 
including Simony. 

My father never gave us direct lessons of 
any kind, religious or secular. He was un- 
doubtedly not didactic, and I suppose he 
was not dogmatic ; probably not finding any 
great necessity of formulas for his own use, 
and certainly not disposed to impose them on 
others. Neither was he given to cavil or to 
question. His mind was as little of the stuff 
heretics as of that inquisitors are made of; a 
subtle material, perhaps sometimes more 
similar than either think. In Scotland I 
think it probable he would have accepted the 
Westminster Confession, in Saxony the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, in France the great 
Creeds of the Gallican Church, his faith in 
all cases remaining substantially the same, 
and in all cases omitting the anathemas. 

He was not theological at all in the sense 
of being keenly alive to the defects in other 
people’s theology. He was theological to 
the core in the sense that St. John was the 
Theologian ; in that his faith began with God 
rather than with man ; less with man, erring, 
falling, sinning, than with God, loving, giving, 
forgiving. 

Analysis and criticism were not his element. 


If in after life we wandered into doubts and 


back neither to elaborate solutions nor to 
anxious denunciations, but to the child’s heart 
and the Apostles’ Creed. His influefce on 
us was through what he was, and what he 
loved. 

Cowper, then a new poet, was his delight ; 
not for his satire on social frailties, or his 
bitter lamentations over human depravity ; 
but for his sympathy with human wrong, his 
gentle pathos, his sunny humour, his large 
and loving hope in man and God. 





indignation was reserved for injustice rather 


| trade, for the desecration of the sacrament 
| into a political test, for the corruption and 


than for error ; for the Bastille, for the slave- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


So far from his theology being negative, if | 
anything was wanting in it, it was negations. | 


perplexities, to come back to him was to come | 


Not that my father was destitute of the | 
force of indignation ; but, like Cowper’s, his | 


| 
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meannesses of “ corporations,” for “ charging 
God with such outrageous wrong” as leaving 
the sages of old 
“in endless woe 
For ignorance of what they could not know.” 

It is strange to see how many abuses then 
hotly contended for, are now abandoned by 
the extremest reactionists ; and on the other 
hand, how much of the larger hopes which 
still have to be contended for, had even then 
dawned on generous Christian hearts. 

To my father we owe the blessing of 
liberation, space, and joyousness connected 
with Sunday ; and to him also the inestimable 
benefit that to us Christianity was associated, 
not with limitation, prohibition, and retro- 
gression, but with freedom, expansion, and 
progress, with all that is generous and glad 
and hopeful, and belonging to the light. 

At eight o’clock the “warning” church bell 
announced that it was Sunday; and father 
used to knock at our nursery door, and carry 
us off to the weekly festival of breakfast in 
the Stone Parlour, Piers usually perched on 
his shoulders, and I holding his hand. 

Then followed that long trial of patience, 
-—the apparelling for church; and then the 
walk by father’s side down the quiet yet 
festive street, between the closed shop win- 
dows, among the friendly greetings of the 
neighbours, across the churchyard, past that 
one corner of it which was the most sacred 
place on earth to him and to us, up the long 
aisle to our high, square pew, between the 
Squire’s and the Vicar’s. 

When we sate down my view was neces- 
sarily quite domestic, limited by the wooden 
walls. But when the singing began, it was 
my privilege to stand on the seat and survey 
the congregation ; and most marvellous and 
interesting to me were the Sunday trans- 
formations of everybody by means of clothes. 

There was far more difference between 
best and every-day clothes in those days 
than now, and far more variety in costume, 
not only between different classes—between 
what might be termed generically rich and 
poor—but between the different ordeys and 
species of well-to-do people. Between the 
rich and poor the contrast was not only in 
form but in material. Silk .was utterly un- 
known below a certain level; calico prints 
with imitations of French or Damascene 
patterns had not been made common by 
Manchester looms. Stout woolseys, woven 
in cottage looms, clean white kerchiefs, and 
sober blues and hodden greys characterized 
the free-seats. 

Yet none of the transformations of Sunday 





seemed to me so complete and remarkable 
as that which set Reuben Pengelly in the 
choir gallery embracing a huge musical in- 
strument—not the “ wee sinfw’ fiddle,” but a 
gigantic bass-viol; in a bright blue coat and 
scarlet waistcoat, which sat on his muscular 
unaccustomed limbs like plate armour, and 
a conspicuously white shirt, his face shining 
at once with friction and devotion. ‘There 
| was a sober radiance, and yet a sense of 
| responsibility about his countenance which 
continually attracted me to it, and I always 
found myself ending my survey of my neigh- 
bours with that dear reverent old face, as if 


| 


unconsciously I recognised it to bea shrine | 


and altar from which more than could be 
heard or seen was going up to heaven. 


And it must be confessed there was much | 


to distract my attention. 
paying and wages-receiving classes were thus 
sharply defined by the material of their 
clothes, the minor distinctions among their 
richer neighbours were equally marked to a 
discriminating eye by their chronology. It 
was but at a slow pace that our town toilettes 
could approach the standard of the Squire’s, 
and still further of the Countess’ pew, in 
those brief intervals when the Countess shone 
on us. 

Many decades of the fashion-book were 
thus represented around me, and it was 
impossible that my eye should not be 


If the wages- | 


arrested by varieties reaching from the aris- | 


tocratic French classics of tight skirts and 
short waists, to the hoop and high whale- 
bone hood of Miss Felicity Benbow, the 
schoolmistress, to whom a Sunday dress was 
a possession for life, and who would as soon 
have thought of changing her grandfather 
the general’s Tory principles for Jacobinism, 
as her mother’s fashions for raiment which 
she severely, but blushingly, characterized as 
“little better than none at all.” 


I was not conscious of doing anything | 
profane or un-sabbatical in thus contem- | 


plating my neighbours. 


At that time no gorgeous varieties of sym- | 


bolical vesture had been thought of for the | 
clergy ; but I had no doubt that these varie- | 
ties of costume among the laity formed as | 


| integral a part of the Sunday festivities as 
| Tate and Brady, Reuben Pengelly’s great 
bass-viol, and my uncle Parson Fyford’s 
| preaching a sermon in the pulpit robed in 
black. 

| I cannot remember anything special in 
those sermons ; but I do remember well 
waking up from time to time, not as far as 
ii know by external suggestions, to a sense 
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of meaning and a sense of appropriation in 
various parts of the Liturgy. 

First there was the Lord’s Prayer. What- 
ever else in the service might be the peculiar 
possession of grown-up people, that plainly 
belonged to us children. We said it every 
morning and evening. Then there was the 
Apostles’ Creed, which seemed to belong to 
the Lord’s Prayer, beginning with the Al- 
mighty Father and going on with its simple 
history of the Saviour who came from heaven, 
who also like us had once a mother, and was 
nailed on the dreadful cross, and had died 
and had been “buried” like our mother ; 
but, unlike her, had risen again. He had, 
I knew, made other people rise again, but 
not mother yet. But one day He would 
make us all rise again ; for that, father had 
told me, was what the end of the Creed 
meant. And then I shouldsee Mother. 

But there were two versicles in the Prayer- 
Book which, being entirely incomprehensible 
to me, I always privately revised. 

Whatever the rest of the congregation 
might be able to say, being grown up, and 
no doubt having better consciences than I 
had, I, ignorant of archaic English, and 
keenly conscious of my own misdoings, 
could certainly never pray that God would 
“not deal with me after my sins,” and 
“would not reward me after my iniquities.” 
I who had become entangled in such a 
bewildering labyrinth of sins and iniquities, 
could I ask God not to deal any more after 
them with me? Therefore I always left out 
the “not.” “Not dealing with me,” as I 
understood it, so exactly represented my 
stepmother’s mode of punishment. My food 
was given me, lessons were taught me, all 
the mechanism of life went on, even to the 
morning and evening kiss ; but I, as a little 
trembling, clinging, living, loving personality, 
was left out, ignored, the averted eye never 
meeting mine, my words indeed answered ; 
my wants supplied, but I myself unresponded 
to altogether; close in body, in heart and 
soul banished into outer darkness. I myself 
was simply “ not dealt with.” 

If God were at all like that, watching coldly 
and gravely in the expectation I should go 
wrong ; what a destiny, if for ever and ever 
I were to live in his sight and within his 
hearing,. under the icy weight of his cold 
displeasure, not clearwhy I had offended Him, 
and feeling it quite hopeless to ask, without 
the resource even of an occasional flash of 
indignant revolt, because of course He must 
be night! 

Those versicles are, however, especially 





memorable to me as connected with one 
especial Sunday afternoon. 

I had gone through a week of those small 
misdemeanours and misfortunes, connected, 
as usual, chiefly with behaviour and clothes, 
in which mischance and misdoing were so in- 
extricably confused to me, yet in which I so 
often felt that if the original offence which 
had drawn down the displeasure of my step- 
mother had been trifling, the burning anger 
and revolt aroused in me were wof trifles. 
Moreover, I had fallen into two undeniable 
passions about wrongs done, as I conceived, | 
to Piers, and to the reigning kitten. | 

That Sunday therefore, with unusual fer- || 
vour, and with bitter secret tears, I had | 
prayed my little private revision of the 
Liturgy. 

“Deal with me! oh do not give up deal- | 
ing with me after my sins.” | 

Poor blundering childish prayer, I believe | 
it was heard. | 

I had certainly no irreverent intention of 
correcting the compilers of the Prayer-Book, | 
I only thought I must be so much worse 
than other people who could calmly say the 
words as they were printed! Otherwise, of 
course the words would never have been there. 
My stepmother had so often told me I was 
quite exceptionally naughty, and this Sunday 
at least, after such a week, I felt it must be 
true ; more especially because my father 
himself, having come in at the climax of 
one of my passions, and not knowing the || 
cause, had looked gravely distressed at me. 

That Sunday afternoon it happened that | 
my father was occupied with visitors, and Piers 
and I crept away to our usual resource, through | 
the field to the foundry-yard, to pay a visit | 
to Reuben Pengelly and Priscy his wife. | 
They lived at the gate-house, and we were 
welcomed as usual, But I was very un- 
happy, feeling like a little exile even there. 
While Piers was sitting complacently on old 
Priscy Pengelly’s knee, enjoying her adora- 
tion and his bit of apple pasty, I, quite 
beyond the consolation of caresses and 
pasties, sate and nursed my sorrows on the 
little wooden stool in the perch at Reuben’s 
feet. 

The very quiet of the place seemed to 
irritate me. I had so many hammers | 
beating, and complicated wheels revolving 
in my little heart and brain, that the usual 
din and rattle of the works would have been 
more congenial to me. 

Everything but me was so good and quiet 
and fit for Sunday! The water playing over 
the idle wheel, the lazy occasional creaking 
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AGAINST THE STREAM. 





of some of the machinery (like a yawn of | 


Pluto awakened out of sleep), the quiet noise- 
less investigations being pursued by Priscy’s 
cat among heaps of iron, and stationary ma- 
chines she would not have dared to come near 
on work-days ; the absence of all the clamor- 
| ous busy life that filled the place at other 
times, and the peace and shining cleanness of 
Reuben’s house and face, always made that 


porch seem to me the most Sunday-like place | 


in the world. And I liked to hear old 
Reuben and Priscy talk, in a way I only 


half understood, but always, I felt, in good | 


kind voices about good and happy things. 
But that day the disquiet within was too 
deep to be soothed by the quiet without. 
All Reuben’s benevolent attempts to draw 
me into happy childish talk had failed, and 


at length, Piers having fallen asleepon Priscy’s | 
knee, and Priscy having fallen fast asleep | 


too, Reuben looked tenderly down at me, and 
seeing, I suppose, the dull stony look so 
unnatural on a childish face, he said— 

“* My lamb, what makes thee so wisht ?” 


It happened that just then I was watching | 


a little drama being enacted on the opposite 


side of the yard, between Priscy’s cat and a | 
large brown hen. Anxiously the poor mother, | 
ignorant of the restraints imposed on pussy 


| by our presence, had been calling her 


| chickens to her, and at length had succeeded | 


in attracting the last of them from the seduc- 


tions of crumbs and grains under the shelter | 
And there she sate tenderly | 
|| clucking over her little ones, nestled close to | 


of her wings. 


her; and heroically confronting the enemy. 


I had watched the little parable with a | 


strange choking bitterness; and, at first, 

when Reuben spoke I could say nothing. 
But, when he stooped down and stood 

| me beside his knee, and then took me on it 


and held my hands so tenderly in his great | 
sinewy hand, the first ice-crust of my reserve | 


| began to melt, and I said quietly—I felt too 

despairing for tears— 

| “Reuben, I cannot be good. I cannot. I 
have done so many sins and iniquities. I think 

| God is going to give up dealing with me.” 

I suppose he thought my case not very 


| hopeless, for he smiled most complacently, | 


|| and said— 
| “Give thee up, poor lamb! A¢/ast! Why 
| He did not give up dealing with me /” 
I did not feel the force of the consolation. 
|| What could Reuben have done as naughty as 
Ihad? I only shook my head. 

“Why, what be ye thinking about, 
Miss Bride, my dear?” came out in his 
hearty voice. “The Lord is good, good; 


with poor hardened old sinners, and to thee! 
an innocent babe like thee!” 

I felt much more like a hardened sinner, 
whatever that meant, than like an innocent 
babe ; and suddenly something that had lain 
hidden at the bottom of my heart rose up at 
his words—something I could never have 
said to father, and had scarcely sa¢d even 
to myself. 

“ Reuben,” I said. looking straight up into 
his eyes, “zs God good ? 

3ut not to me; not to me. 
Mother ! 





To you, Reuben. | 
He took away | 
Even those little chickens have | 


| somewhere warm and soft to hide; and I | 


have nowhere, 
|me. He must have known I should never 
be good afterwards. 


the helpless cry of anguish with a reproof, as 

if it had been a mere wilful cry of revolt. 

But a look of pain came over his face, such as 

I should have felt if Piers had struck father ! 
| And he said, looking reverently upwards— 

“Poor lamb! Poor motherless babe! She 
knows not what she says. She wants to be 
good; and she doesn’t know how Thou 
wants it !—Thou who hast died for it!” 

“JT do want to be good, Reuben,” I said, 
afraid I had not been quite honest; “ but I 
want—oh I want Mother /” 

‘My lamb, my lamb,” he said, “ you want 
God! Mother is happy, for she loves God. 
She did when she was here, dear soul, and 


for she knows how God loves.” 

“7s Mother happy, Reuben?” I said, 
roused to an unwonted daring. “ How can 
she be happy? If she is living and awake, 
how can she be happy, and I so unhappy, and 
not good, and never going to be good? 
Why, even I could not be happy on Father’s 
knee, and Father pleased with me, if Piers 
were hurt or naughty. And how could 
| Mother? She loved us more than that. I 

know, I know, if God would let her, Mother 

would come back from anywhere—from any- 

where, to help us and make us good. It is 
| God who took her away, and will not ever 
let her come back. And how can I pretend 
to love God, or say He is good to me?” 

Reuben said nothing, but kept stroking my 
| hands. I was afraid he was vexed. But 
| when I glanced up at him I thought he had 


God took away Mother from | 


He is zof good to me.” | 
Happily for me, the old man did not crush | 


now she is with Him and loves Him better; | 





never looked so kind, although great tears | 


| were on his cheeks. 


| And then gently, as if I had been an | 


infant, he carried me into his little house, 


and shut the door, and knelt down, with me | 


| beside him, and prayed till the drops stood 























| all, the little ones. 
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on his forehead and the tears rained down 
his face. 

He said something like this :— 

“ O, blessed Father! Pity this poor, wisht, 
| forlorn babe. She has lost her mother, and she 
has lost sight of Thee. She doesn’t under- 
stand. She thinks Thou art turning away 
Thy face from her, and not caring for her. 
And all the time it is Thou who art stooping 
down and likening Thyself to anything, to 
that poor helpless fool of a hen gathering her 
chickens, just to make us understand how 
Thou lovest us—calling, calling, spreading 
out Thy wings—for her, for her! Lord, make 
the little one understand; make the babe 
hear and see. 

“ Blessed Lord Jesus, Thou knowest how 
we want to hear, and touch, and see; above 
Thou camest that we 
Thou tookest them in 


might touch and see. 


| Thine arms, and laid Thine hands on them, 


| let them nail Thee to the 


Thou hast 
Cross that we 
might feel and see. Ah, good Shepherd! 
And this little lamb has lost sight of Thee 
altogether! But Thou hearest her crying. 
Lord, it’s only the lamb bleating for its 


that they might touch and see. 


| mother—Thy little lamb bleating for Thee! 
| Take her home on Thy shoulders, Lord. 


| good. 


Take her home to Thy heart, and make her 
happy, and make her good.” 

Then he rose and sat down, and took me 
on his knees again. I leant my head on his 
shoulder, and was quite quiet—quiet in my 
heart too. 

“‘ My lamb,” he said, “that’s it ; that’s all. 
You want God. And God wants you to be 
He gave his own Son for us. He 
would have left mother with you if He could. 
It seems to me He wants you just to look 
up, as it were, and see mother smiling on 
you in heaven, as sure enough she is; and 


| then turning round to Him, just that you 
| may follow her eyes, and turn round to Him 
| too, and see how He is smiling on her, and 


on you both. Child, child! mother zs happy! 
And she would never be happy unless she 


| knew God was good, and good to you. 


Follow her looks up to His face, my lamb, 
and you will see what she sees.” 

All the time I had not cried. I had felt 
too naughty and wretched. But those words 
went to my heart. ; 

** Mother knows God is good, and good to 
me.” 

And I did try to follow her looks upwards 
to His face. 

And He helped me; He did not give up 
dealing with me. 


“ss 





My new treasure was soon tested. For I 
remember the very evening after that Sun- 
day afternoon talk with Reuben had begun to 
clear things a little to me, I ventured to say 
to my stepmother when I kissed her for the 
night, that I really hoped now I should be 
good, for I thought I had a little love to 
God, and He would help me. 

My heart was glowing, yet it cost me 
much to stammer out those words. To me 
it was like a confession. It was in the Oak 
Parlour. She was looking out of the win- 
dow. She turned round, a little surprised, 
and questioned me with her eyes till I 
coloured crimson ; but she only said :— 

“Very well, Bridget. I am sure I hope 
you wiil be good. You are liable to very vio- 
lent ebullitions of feeling. I think it was 
two days since you called me cruel because 
your kitten was whipped for stealing cream, 
and three days since you tried to take up 


your brother and kiss him when he was | 
naughty and was put in the corner, and, 


threw yourself into a frantic rage with me be- 
cause I would not let you, which your father 
saw ; and four days since you sate sobbing 
half an hour, as if your heart would break, 
because you had torn your pinafore, and had 


to mend it, instead of playing in the garden. | 


You are subject to very vehement changes of 
emotion. I suppose this is one of them. I 
hope it will last, and that you will in future 
wash your hands in time for dinner, and 
keep your hair smooth. J judge by fruits.” 
I crept humbled away, with the feeling one 
has in seeing the dog in Landseer’s picture, 
with wistful eyes and appealing paws, en- 
treating the parrot for a crumb of cheese. 


Yet I believe the hail-showers and glaciers | 


of my childhood were good for me, as well 
as its sunshine and soft dews. I went away 
saddened, but no more chilled to the heart; 
for I had learned that the sunshine and 
the dews, and soft brcoding warm wings of 


ever-present love were at least as real as the | 


cold. The key was in my hand ; it has never 


been quite lost since; and secret after secret | 


is unlocked to me whenever I touch the 
doors of hidden chambers with it. 

So, as it happened, 
mother became at last a feeling after God, 
and finding Him, which, I suppose, was part 
at least of what He meant. 

It was on the Sunday after this that I was 
thinking I wished mother had been among 
some “ goodly fellowship ” or “ glorious com- 
pany” or “noble army ” mentioned in the Zé 
Deum, that I might have been sure she was 
among those we sang about as praising with 





my feeling after | 
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us. And then 
Holy Church throughout the world could not 
mean the little bit of it where we are and 
which we see; where the prophets and 
ipostles are not any longer. 

I remembered Reuben’s words, and all at 
once a heavy roof seemed lifted off from the 
world, and I followed Mother’s eyes up to 
his face, and saw that the church of our 
old town was only a little corner of the great 
Church throughout the world which is always 
praising Him ; and that I down in the dark 
room, and Mother up im the light where she 
was waiting for me, without anything between, 
were singing our Ze Dewm together. 

Thus the service gradually grew to shine 


out on me, bit by bit, like far-off fields on our 


own moors lighted up one by one by the sun. 

My attention to the sermon was less en- 
dangered by external objects; for I was 
always caused during its delivery to subside 
into the depths of a great pew, above whose 
walls nothing was visible to me but my 
uncle, Parson Fyford, the top of Miss 
Felicity’s whalebone hood, the bows in 
Madam Glanvil’s bonnet, which used periodi- 
cally to sway about and disappear, and then 
to recover and erect themselves inexplicably 
in a defiant manner; the grave face of 
Reuben Pengelly above the choir gallery, 


THOUGHTS 


‘ | 
it occurred to me that the 


and the trees waving in the churchyard out- 
side the windows. 

1 remember wondering why my Uncle Fy- 
ford put on quite a different voice from that 
in which he spoke to us during the week, 
and whether I should ever be expected to 
understand what he said. 

But my most vivid recollections of the 
sermon, especially after that Sunday after- 





noon with Reuben in the foundry-yard, 
were of a time of delicious rest, when the 
two people who were kindest to me in the 


world were looking serenely down on me, 
and Piers being, by father’s express sanction, 
allowed to go to sleep, was leaning his sleepy 
little head against me, and I was feeling like 
a little mother to him, with one hand around 
him, and the other hand nestled in father’s ; 
whilst above us was the dear sacred name on a 
white marble tablet, and a consciousness of a 
sacred corner outside in the churchyard, and 
of something more sacred and tenderer still 
above us in the sky; a light deeper than the 
sunlight, a smile kinder than father’s, em- 
bracing mother and us, all. 

And eager and restless as I was, the ser- 
mon did not seem long to me; and a 
heaven “where congregations ne’er break 
up,” would not have seemed to me a terrible 
threat at all. 





BY THE WAY. 


IT. 


AKE away the Old Testament, and even 
’ 


though the Christianity of the New were | 


left, there would be animmense want in meet- 
ing the different moods of feeling and stages of 
thought in human nature. The deep sense 


| of sin imwrought by the ceremonial of purifi- 


cation has its value to many minds, apart 
from the light it casts on the doctrine of 
atonement ; and the fiery denunciations of 
the prophets will be needed till we are nearer 
the millennium than we seem to be. There is 


an energetic patriotism and a strong national | 


life which the gospel comes to broaden and 
enlighten, but not to destroy. ‘There is the 


tender and pathetic, in view of man’s frailty | 


and of the nothingness of his earthly life, 
musings on the dim future in Job and some 


of the psalms, such as float in on the soul | 


only in the twilight and with the sound of 
evening bells. ‘The New Testament is more 
cheerful, and filled with bright sunshine, ‘but 








e other has its time and truth to many 
hearts—to all hearts at certain hours. The 
evening and the morning are still needed, as 
at first, to make the full day. 


th 


In a fiction artistically constructed, the 
catastrophe must be logically connected with 
the characters and the whole plan. The vil- 
lain must be punished, not by accident, but 
as the result of his conduct. This is a testi- 
mony from art to moral order--to what ought 
to be, and shall be. The universe is the 
highest work of art, and shall come forth as 
a complete whole. 








When some men speak of nailing their 
|if they spoke of nailing their ship to the 
| quay. 

JOHN KER. 
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| ay 
y {4 — ; 
Ip \ iG WM FoR ~THE OPENING. YEAR. Bae 
y y Ye NOTHER year, another year, 
~ 7g Hath sped its flight on silent wing, 
And all that marked its brief career 
Hath passed from mortal reckoning. 


| ff But graven as with iron pen, 
All-seeing God, Thy records stand, 
All thoughts, and words, and deeds of men, 
Unnumbered as the ocean sand, 


For all Thy grace, and patient love, 
Unwearied still, and still the same, 
For all our hopes of joys above, 
We laud and bless Thy holy name. 


We bless Thee for each happy soul 
Throughout another fleeting year, 

Or by Thy quickening grace made whole, 
Or parted in Thy faith and fear. 


Still bear with us, and bless us still, 
And long as in this world we stay, 

Oh let us love Thy perfect will, 
And keep the true and living way. 


So, when the rolling stream of time 
Hath opened to a boundless sea, 
Loud shall we raise that song sublime— 
All honour, glory, praise to Thee ! 
HENRY DOWNTON. 
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| T has been truly said by Sir Henry Taylor, | of the subject. Is it possible to make too 








ON MONEY. 





ON 


I.—GETTING AND KEEPING. 


that there are few things in the world of 
greater importance than money. To despise 
it is an affectation of virtue, and to ignore it 


| is a confession of folly. See what it can do! 
y 


MONEY. 


By THE Rev. A. W. THOROLD, M.A. 


| justified in praying for commercial success ? 


| 


To the bulk of mankind it is the focus of | 


interest, the stimulus of effort, and the instru- 
ment of power. In a real and intelligible 
sense it buys food, heals disease, builds 
houses, prints books, imparts knowledge, 
spreads education, moves armies, augments 
happiness, humanises life, promotes religion. 
If it is not an end, it is certainly a means to 
anend. In every condition of life, and in 
all the circumstances of it, we are perpetually 


| appeals to the habit of mankind, of parents 


handling and using it for one purpose or | 


another. The temptations to which it ex- 
poses us, the sacrifices to which it invites us, 
the good or the harm for which it enables us, 
on the one hand help us to see why God 
gave Solomon riches as a special mark of 
favour; on the other, to understand how St. 
Paul could write of it, “The love of money is 
the root of all evil.” 

To use money we must possess it; and 
whether we inherit it from others, or acquire 
it by our own exertion, it is equally a gift 
from God, and a trust for us. 

Any one can see that in making money the 
conscience is incessantly confronted with the 
eternal inevitable laws of justice and truth. 
The exact line of demarcation between right 
and wrong is always invisible ; but those who 
have most felt the difficulty of finding it for 
their own guidance are also most likely to be in- 
dulgent to the difficulties of their neighbours. 
So, when we hear surprise expressed that 
Christian people can be found to justify either 
the manufacture or the sale of such articles 
of consumption as human infirmity converts 
to purposes of sin, will not a kindly com- 
mon sense bid them go a little farther back 
in the problem, and ask how ever it could 
please a good and just God to create the hop 
and the vine. There can, however, be no 
doubt at all that use and habit do blunt the 
edge of conscience, and that self-interest, 
when stimulated by a love of gain, first shuts 
the eye to the moral of the case, and thus 
blinds it to the harm. 

Several other points, however, less palpable, 
but quite as important, soon turn up in the 
intricate, but interesting casuistry of this part 

II. Ns. 











much money? Is speculation lawful? ‘To 
what extent, and on what grounds are we 


A certain degree of accumulation seems 
consistent with that instinct of forethought, 
which, like our other instincts, we may rea- 
sonably conceive to have been implanted in 
us for legitimate indulgence. When St. Paul 


laying up for children rather than children 
for parents, as a ground for his own unwilling- 
ness to be burdensome to the Church, his 
recognition of the practice is tantamount to 
an approval of it. It is not only reasonable, 
but praiseworthy that the head of a family 
should by diligence and frugality be in a 
position to spare his widow, at the moment 
when she has care and grief enough in other 
ways, the additional anxiety of a sudden 
poverty ; to give his sons enough to start 
them with in their professions, and to send 
his daughters not quite empty-handed from 
their father’s house to their husbands’, The 
hardest life, and much quiet self-denial are | 
unspeakably sweetened to a manly and gene- 
rous nature by the thought, that when the 
head and hands that have so steadily worked 
for others are becoming dust in the ground, 
the love that nerved to that work, and made 
it pleasanter than any selfish indulgence, will 
secure and perpetuate its reward. 

But it is quite another thing for a Christian 
deliberately to make his life one long grind 
in a counting-house, and to turn not only his 
youth, but even his later yéars, into a per- 
petual slavery, only to swell his personal 
possessions, and perhaps to point in his 
own case the Saviour’s mournful warning— 
“Woe unto you rich, for ye have received 
your consolation.” Of course, political eco- 
nomy will treat any hint like this with undis- 
guised contempt; and sufficiency is a very 
relative word; and few young men have 
sense enough to prefer to make their fortune 
for themselves ; and what in past and simpler 
days would have been called a competent, 
though modest, dowry for an English gen- 
tlewoman might now hardly suffice to pay 
for her clothes. Still wealth, with all its 
subtle joys, and sense of power, is a great 
snare and peril. ‘To hundreds and thousands 
of us covetousness és idolatry, for we put our 
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money in the place of God to us, when we 
treat it as our consolation and security— | 
the source of our dignity, the weapon of 
our defence. Yet it is a poor god to wor- 
ship ; for it takes all the leisure from the | 
life, all the comfort from the home, all the 
brightness from the face, all the nobleness | 
from the character. If you succeed, it is at 
the loss both of the sweetness and repose, | 
that are the true charms of human existence ; | 
if you fail, you lose both worlds. Thus it is that 
to the man who fears God, and values his own 
consistency, and understands something of 
human nature, and steadily looks on into the 
other world, the question, sooner or later, 
will and must occur, “ Is not the time come, 
that I have enough ; and shall not I better 
please God, and help my own salvation, by 
retiring from the anxieties of my career?” Or, 
if such may not be, and it will often happen, 
that the entire relinquishment of active em- 
ployment has a serious, if not fatal, result, a | 
good man may easily resolve with himself, 
that the occupation he will continue for its 
own sake, but henceforward the profit of it 
shall be for God. Yet there is one noble 
justification for that plodding, and almost 
insatiable pursuit of wealth, that so markedly 
characterizes modern Englishmen. I mean 
the secret resolute aim of accomplishing, 
single-handed, some blessed Christian enter- 
prise that shall live after us, and work by us, 
long after the silver and gold we have acquired 
have passed to our heirs. There are many 
among us who have done this ; many more 
who are capable of it if it were pressed home 
to their consciences asa duty for God. What 
was the real, the beautiful secret of that pas- 
sionate love of poverty, which with all the 
self-love that spoiled it, and the small extra- 
vagancies that disfigured it, was still such a 
moral force, in the Middle Ages, when the 
Church had all but forgotten how to overcome 
the world? Was it not in this, that it was en- 
dured for Christ’s sake, as a means of resem- 
bling and-honouring Him. Why cannot we 
be content, also, to be rich for Christ’s sake, 
and to try to say, in the deepest sense of the 
word, “I have learned both to be full and 
to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need?” ‘There are hundreds and thousands 
of wealthy men and women in England at 
this moment, not only making a Christian 
profession, but eminently worthy of it—who 
simply from want of direction are blind to 
their opportunities for glorifying God through 
the wealth lying idle in their hands. They | 
have ample for their heirs, and for their own | 
needs, and for the decorous conventional | 





charities that society expects of them—ample, 


also, for some individual act of useful, prac- 
tical, permanent munificence, which might be 
their vase of ointment for the head of their 
blessed Lord, fragrant and honourable till 
He comes back in his glory. Yes, each 
Christian, to whom the blessed opportunity 





| is given, and many more possess it than care 


to know, should resolve to leave behind some | 
mark of real self-denial to be his monument | 
when he is gone. A church, a school, a bed | 
in a hospital, a mission-house—the support of 
a missionary: let us choose what we please, 
only let us do something. The more sacri- 
fice it involves, the more precious in ‘Christ’s 
sight will the offering be. ‘She hath done 
what she could.” How few since Mary’s day 
have earned that praise ! 

In trying to think out the abstract lawful- 
ness of speculation, the first thing to make 
clear is what speculation means. For there 
are two very different things expressed by the 
same word. If we simply mean by it the 
bold and prompt seizing of an opportunity, 
through the clear foresight that guesses the 
turn of the market, or the practised skill that 
calculates how the events of the day will affect | 
exchange, then it is but the legitimate exer- 
cise of a special and valuable kind of talent. | 
The welfare of society is often greatly pro- 
moted by the happy ventures of commercial 
enterprise ; and to forbid such efforts would be 
but a feeble and silly attempt to hamstring 
the energy, and to impede the progress of 
mankind. 

But where speculation is a mere gambling 
throw in the dark, the rash impulse of a lazy 
and ignorant hardihood to make in a week 
what honest work could hardly make in a 
year ; imperilling precious interests on the 
chance of a die, and fostering in the character 
just those instincts and tendencies that make 
industry intolerable, and tempt men to ex- 
change the serious business of life for the 
risks of a lottery, the individual speculator 








not only injures himself, but he defrauds the || 


community ; injures himself, for he can never | 
enjoy that real sweetness of success, with 
which honest labour sooner or later rewards | 
us; defrauds the community, since it does 

not receive from him that contribution of 
diligent and useful production, which is 
wanted to augment the general capital of the 

tate. 

To a Christian mind gone key to the diffi- 
culty may be found in that practice of asking 
God’s blessing on any proposed enterprise, 
which is the habit of those who fear God. 
There are clearly two distinct lines of thought 
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in which prayer about temporal blessings 
may be conceived to run. There is the 


prayer for divine guidance as to the /azfi/- | 


ness Of any particular scheme under consider- 
ation. “Will God sanction my doing this ?” 


There is also the prayer for divine blessing on | 
the scheme, when the decision has been 


made. “ May God /rosfer this now that it is 
to be done!” It is certain that if good men 
were more careful to ask for counsel on the 


propriety of any particular enterprise before | 


making up their minds to it, instead of first 


deciding, and then asking for success, many | 


mistakes would be avoided, and much distress 


everything, knowing that He will bless us in 
this way or in that (without our direct asking), 
as He may see it to be for our good. The 
question is complicated by many considera- 
tions ; and every man must have liberty of 
conscience about it. The writer’s own con- 
viction, however, is clear, that while in spiri- 
tual things we should both ask and trust, for 
there we can have no doubt about the good 
of what wé ask for, in temporal things (be- 
yond actual necessities), after having poured 
out our heart before God, we should trust 
and not ask. 

For temporal things, 





up to a certain point, 
we are indeed both permitted and'commanded 
to pray. “Give us this day our daily bread” 
is a petition of our Saviour’s own dictating ; 
and, though one man’s daily bread may mean 


saved. A man, with wife and children, has 
five thousand pounds at his disposal, which | 
he has put out at moderate interest on reliable 
security. One day he sees a prospectus for 











a railway across Honduras, or perhaps a 


Japan loan, which would pay him fifteen per | 


cent. His imagination is fired. He ap- 


preciates with a vivid and perilous facility the | 
comforts that could be procured, and perhaps | 


the money put by, with so much additional 
income. He cannot see anything wrong in 
doing the best he can for himself; really, 
there is hardly anything to ask about. 
makes up his mind, acts, then prays to be 


prospered, and waits the result of his venture, | 


fortified by the delusive consciousness of 
having implored the blessing of God. 
had he first of all asked to be guided as to 
the expediency, as well as the lawfulness, of 


the step he was proposing, He who gives | 
“wisdom to all men,” might have made | 
him see, that the augmented income, plus | 
the risk, the anxiety, the feverishness of mind | 


about money engendered by such transac- 
tions in ordinary natures, and the love of it 


for its own sake so easily fostered by any | 


temporary success, do not counterbalance 
the smaller inéome, and the surer investment, 
and the unbroken tranquillity. The “still 
small voice” might have said, “Leave it 
alone : ‘they that will be rich fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare.’ Trust me.” 

But, assuming that our enterprise is lawful, 


and that we are justifiably confident of the | 
divine sanction on our undertakings, there | 


still remains a question of interest for those 
who, just because they so fully believe in 
prayer, desire to pray reasonably and accord- 
ing to the’ will of God. Can it be right 
directly to ask God to prosper our efforts, 
—which in some cases may amount to a 
request for ten thousand pounds? or is it 
better to confine ourselves simply to laying 
the matter before Him, in the simple confi- 
dence of loyal children who wish to tell Hit 


He | 


But | 


m 


something very different to another man’s: and 
it is not safe to trust every one with the de- 
finition of what the necessaries of life may be, 
there is nevertheless a distinction both reason- 
able and intelligible, between the prayer that 
asks God according to his promise to supply 
our necessities, and the prayer that asks of 
Him to pour vast wealth into our lap. 
Our modern society is in such a state of 
mutual interdependence and entanglement, 
that often for me to gain, my neighbour must 
lose ; and so the event that enriches me im- 
poverishes him. Then, though it may be 
good for one man suddenly to step into a 
position of affluence ; it may be ruinous for 
another man; and God loving the two men 
equally, will, just because of that love, in one 
case bestow, in the other deny. Material 
prosperity—so far from being the highest good 
—is in itself neither good nor evil; but it will 
turn to good or evil, according to the cha- 
racter with which it is brought in contact, and 
the spirit in which it is met and used. Surely 
a thoughtful parent would pause and muse, 
before out of a choice of blessings at his dis- 
posal for some beloved child, he decided on 
the gift of great riches. May we not reve- 
rently suppose that thoughts of this kind pass 
through the heart of our Heavenly Father as 
He looks round on us; and is not there 
wisdom in the self-control that refuses to 
press Him for a gift, which may be health, 
and may be poison ? 

For nothing tries a man more than the 
sudden loss or gain of money. The loss of 
it, while it goads some men to an amazing 
and almost noble effort to recover it, will so 
sour and paralyze others, that henceforth they 
cease to be capable of further struggle with 
the world. The gain of it is good for some, 
is perhaps worse for more. Men who, while 
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enjoying a modest competency, have been 
simple, kind, and charitable, have found in a 
great accession of wealth an instant occasion 
for a sordid and miserable inflation. A sudden 
rush of selfishness will sometimes flood the 
heart, that think itself permanently raised 
over the necessities of friendship, or even the 
protection of Providence. Summer time 
parches the soil as well as ripens the harvest ; 
and to need man’s sympathy is a great help 
to giving it. 

If the first thing about money is to get it, 
the second is to keep it. And it is not so 
easyto keep it. Most people have some sort 
of screw loose in their private money matters. 
Either they invest it foolishly, or they spend it 
wastefully ; or, what is almost the worst pos- 
sible thing to do with it, they hoard it covet- 
ously ; and either way, it is their Lord’s money 
hidden down in the earth, instead of being 
put out to use for Him. “ 


| ness, or a boy’s schooling, or the summer 
| holiday, or the annual premium on his life in- 
surance, Still the old duke’s maxim that “ high 
interest means bad security” is a perfectly 
sound one. A little more income for ten 
years, at the cost for losing all for ever after- 
wards is a poor bargain; and an assured, if 
less income has a rest and comfort about it, 
that to a dabbler in foreign bonds, or specu- 
lative railways, is often an object of profound 
|envy. It is an old proverb, “never to carry 
all your eggs in the same basket:” and if 
your fortune is invested in more securities 
than one, it must be a storm indeed that 
robs you of everything. To be living in one’s 
own house is not only to live at less rent: 
but it permits you to drive a nail in the wall, 
or to throw two rooms into one without an 
uneasy dread of the landlord’s displeasure. 
| While for country people, it unquestionably 


| gives an interest to lifé, to watch the treesgrow 





The investment of money is just one of |up that your own hands have planted ; and 





those questions which it is real wisdom to | year by year to make fresh improvements in 
think over very carefully, till our mind is made | what you can bequeath to others, more beau- 
up about it; and.then, when once settled, | tiful, and more valuable than when it first 


it should be put away upon a shelf, to be left 
there. Money, like every other talent, is to 
be made the most of; and it is our duty to | 
see that we do make the most of it, or it is | 
worth just so much less, both for our own | 
use, and our power of sharing it with others. | 
But making the most of it does not neces- 
sarily mean getting the highest possible return 
for it; simply, the highest interest compatible 
with good security. 

Now it is quite true that to beable to have | 
all one’s property invested in land or consols, 
there ought to be a great deal of it ; and that | 
the difference between three per cent. and six 
per cent. will often mean to the struggling 
father of a large family the salary of a gover- | 


| the advice is given, to take it. 


| be fancying that we are on the point of being 





became yours. 

After all, as we have said already, the great 
aim should be to do the best we can in put- 
ting out our money, that we may be saved 
all anxiety about it afterwards. Very few 
persons out of business life can be safely 
trusted to make their own investments. It is 
money well spent to procure the best advice 
on the subject ; and it is true economy when 
Fidgetiness 
often leads to covetousness; perpetually to 


ruined, or that we are making less interest 
than we might make, if we managed more 
cleverly, deteriorates the character, and robs | 
the life of peace. | 





CUTHBERT OF 


PART I, 


[% spite of the opinion of such writers as 
Michelet, the power which ruled the earlier 
Middle Ages was the power of personal holli- 
ness ; a blurred and distorted image of holiness 
it was, but it was the only likeness of this 
divine attribute which our forefathers knew, 
“for the word of the Lord was precious in 
those days, and there was no open vision.” 
We cannot afford to smile when we read of 
thanes and serfs alike turning out to catch a | 
passing view of a man who was reported to | 





| have received an answer to his prayer, to 


LINDISFARNE. 


have subdued a fierce temptation, to have 
vanquished a demon in a lonely vigil, or to 
have seen a vision of his God; for it was 
symptomatic of the intense religious belief 
which had overcome the hideous paganism 
of our ancestors. Faulty, groping, super- 
stitious the lives were which received this 
universal homage ; but they were lives whose 
single aim was sanctification, whose single 
desire was for communion with God, whose 
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noblest zeal was evangelization, and whose | 
most irrational austerities were for the pur- 
pose of “crucifying the flesh with its affec- 
tions and lusts.” 

The story of Cuthbert is twelve centuries 
old. At the time of his birth there were 
men living, not yet middle-aged, whose fathers 
remembered the days of the last Emperor of | 
Rome. The Pandects of Justinian were still | 
new. Mahomet was promulgating the Koran, 
and his followers in the flush of victory had | 
lately desecrated the Holy City. A Chris- | 
tian emperor reigned at Constantinople, still 
the metropolis of the Eastern empire. The | 
Church, now the mosque, of St. Sophia, | 
lately built by Justinian, still rang with | 
Christian litanies and the hymns of Gregory 
Nazianzen. Scandinavia was given up to 
predatory forays and the rites of her wild 
mythology. France was just emerging from 
the mythical period of her history. Germany 
was a vast battle-field of barbaric tribes. 
Ireland, as the centre of learning and piety, 
was known as the “Isle of Saints.” A 
portion of Scotland was connected with the 
rest of Europe by the missionary enterprises 
of Iona. England was only known as a 
barbarous nation, divided into seven king- 
doms, supposed to be too weak to do aught 
but make war on each other. Of the other 
broken fragments of the Roman Empire as 
little is known. The greater part of Europe 
was Pagan, and where semi-Christianized, the 
monastery was the only refuge from the war- 
like violence of the times. At Rome Gregory 
the Great reigned, and already in Kent his 
missionary Augustine was baptizing the fair- 
haired Saxons by thousands, and building 
Christian churches with the stones of the 
lately ruined temples of Diana and Apollo. 

The great kingdom of Northumbria was 
the most powerful of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
for though Eboracum, and the remains of its 
magnificence under the Romans, had been 
swept away by Ida, it had regained its former 
supremacy, and extended its borders from the 
Humber to the Forth. Oswald, a pagan 
prince of the royal house, during an exile 








among the Scots, had embraced Christianity. 
Soon after his accession to the Northum- 
brian throne the Pagan kings, Penda and | 
Ccedwalla, ravaged his kingdom, and forced 
,upon him an unequal encounter at Denise- 
burn. There, with his own hands, he set up 
a rude wooden cross, and kneeling before it 
in the midst of his half-pagan army, he | 
offered up an earnest prayer for the help of | 
the Lord Almighty. At dawn of the next | 
day he utterly routed his enemies, and, in 


gratitude for his great deliverance he re- 


| solved to establish Christianity in Berneira, 


the northern province of his kingdom. It 
might have been easy for a powerful and 
lately victorious sovereign, by force of arms 
and the pressure of his royal authority, to 
drive his subjects into the baptismal waters, 
and produce a temporary cessation from 
idolatry, after the fashion of certain ancient 
monarchs; but not so thought and acted this | 
pious and enlightened prince. To bring 
about this great work he sought not to 
arms, nor to Deira, which was already 
Christianized, nor to Italy, from whence had 
come the all-conquering Augustine, nor to 
Ireland, still rich in missionary monks, but to 
the land of his own conversion, and through 
the mediation of the king of Scotland to the 
sacred /colm Kili, that green island of the 
hoarse Atlantic, from which, for more than a 
century, the light of truth had sparkled here 
and there in Europe, making the Rude of 
Columba famous on the earth. 

Nor was his quest in vain. Cormon, a 
monk, was at once dispatched ; but, after a 
very brief attempt upon the heathenism of 
Oswald’s subjects, he returned to Iona with 
the tidings that success was impossible among 
a people so brutalised and obstinate as the 
Lowlanders. A brother, who sat by, said in 
tones of solemn earnestness, “Was it their 
obstinacy or thy severity? Didst thou forget 
God’s command to give the milk first and 
the strong meat afterwards?” All eyes were 
turned towards Aidan the speaker. His own 
words designated him as the fitting envoy, 
and shortly afterwards he voluntarily left the 
“blessed isle,” with its blessed activities and 
blessed peace, and the fraternal intercourse 
of the monastery, to go forth in the footsteps 
of many brethren and preach the gospel 
among the heathen. 

When Aidan arrived at Oswald’s court he 
was allowed to choose the seat of his episco- 
pate, but not one of the becks or rivers, not one 
of the fertile plains or sheltered valleys of the 
rich northern province, allured the Scottish 
monk. Memories of Iona’s sea-girdled shores, 
of her almost treeless greenness, of her insular 
security, doubtless weighed with him in the 
selection of the island of Lindisfarne. This 
selection was one among many proofs of 
Aidan’s sagacity. The island was accessible 
on foot twice a day, and twice a day was 
insulated by a strait two miles wide, and it 
was only ten miles from Bamborough, the 
residence of King Oswald. The fame of the 
new teacher soon brought the pagan North- 


| umbrians in thousands to this semi-insulated 
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mission station, and through the long 
summer days Aidan proclaimed the gospel 
with King Oswald sitting at his feet to 
interpret the good news to his subjects, 
whenever the missionary’s imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the vernacular rendered his 
message unintelligible. It was a goodly 
spectacle. The preaching of Christ soon 
produced an effect. Churches were built by 
converted thanes, and Oswald’s munificence 
endowed several monasteries, in which Aidan 
and others trained English youths for the 
ministry. In the eighth year of Aidan’s epis- 
copate Penda, the heathen king of Mercia, 
invaded Northumbria, and Oswald was slain 
with the prayer upon his lips, “Lord God, 
have mercy upon the souls of our people,”— 
the first cry of Christian patriotism from the 
lips of a Saxon. The character of this prince 
brightens this dreary period of the story of 
the Heptarchy. He is the ideal of the 
Christian patriot -hero; bold in_ battle, 
generous in victory, true in friendship, in- 
capable of suspicion, lowly and devout, and 
incessantly occupied in seeking the highest 
good of his subjects. He has been reckoned, 
perhaps not unjustly, among “the noble army 
of martyrs.” Shortly afterwards, war broke 
out between Oswy and Oswin, the two 
princes between whom his kingdom was 
divided, and was only terminated by the 
assassination of Oswin, who had won Aidan’s 
friendship by his sincere profession of Chris- 
tianity. At the time of this unholy deed, 
the good bishop, who was sorely grieved in 
spirit for the bloody wars in the land, and 
their disastrous influence upon its infant 
Christianity, was dwelling in a “lean-to” of 
the village church of Bamborough. He was 
so afflicted by the evil tidings that he sickened, 
and in twelve days died, in prayer, leaning 
against a buttress of the church. 

On the night on which Bishop Aidan de- 
parted, Cuthbert, a shepherd lad, was tending 
the flock on the bleak slopes of the Lammer- 
muir hills. Of his birthplace and parentage 
we are uncertain ; but it is said that he led a 
peasant boy’s life in the house of “ the widow 
Kenspid, at the west end of the hamlet of 
Wrangholm.” Twelve centuries ago the boys 
wrestled on the village greens of the northern 
villages, as they wrestle any summer evening 
yet. Cuthbert was an athlete, the best leaper 
and wrestler among them, and, like most lads 
of fine Physique and well-developed muscles, 
he was good-natured, and a general favourite. 
One evening the youths were diverting them- 
selves on the green, some wrestling, others 
playing hockey, some standing on their heads, 








| others lying on the grass, while Cuthbert, un- 


wearied, was in every game, and always suc- 
cessful. A little child (he says) stood apart, 
constantly praying him to leave off, and at 
last, with bitter tears, cried out, “ Leave off 
that naughty game,” a request which he 
obeyed as a command, and took the infant 
home. The lonely boy regarded these words 
as a message from God, bidding him “seek 
those things which are above,” and ever after- 
wards spoke of them as his “call.” So, from 
this time, in memories of the day when Aidan 
signed him with Christ’s cross as he came up 
from the baptismal waters, in dreamy musings 
on the unseen, in reading heavenly meanings 
in earthly things, in watching for visions from 
on high, the years of his boyhood glided by. 
We read of whole nights spent in prayer as 
he kept the sheep on the cold uplands of the 
Lammermuirs, till at last, on the night before 


referred to (according to Bede), a vision of | 


angels bearing to heaven the soul of the 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, burst upon his sight, 
and determined him to devote his energies to 
a religious career. ‘Thus, at a very early age, 
Cuthbert left his pastoral cares, the pleasant 
Lauder water, and the aged friend on whom 
he had bestowed the name of mother, to “seek 
the sheep of Christ who are scattered in this 
naughty world.” Where the Lauder water 
joined the Tweed, and the heavy forest then 
stretched up to the triple-clefted Eildons, some 
pious monks from Iona had founded the abbey 
of Mailross (two miles from the Abbey of Mel- 
rose afterwards erected), a humble edifice 
consisting of a collection of low wooden build- 
ings, at this time presided over by Eata, after- 
wards Bishop of Lindisfarne. He was ab- 
sent, and outside the door Baisil the prior 
was standing with a monk, when an athletic 
youth rode up, who, after bestowing his horse 
and spear upon an attendant, went into the 
church to pray. “This is a servant of God,” 
exclaimed Baisil, by a true intuition, for no 
man has lived who, in great or lowly work, 
was more emphatically a servant. He lived 
to do a servant’s work with more than a ser- 
vant’s sense of unworthiness, but in the land 
to which he carried the good tidings, the 
name of Cuthbert of Lindisfarne is foremost 
on the list of those confessors whose faith 
and works illuminate the cold grey dawn of 
English Church history. 

Good Baisil’s intuition had prepared him 
to accede to the request made shortly after- 
wards by Cuthbert for admission into the 
brotherhood. The ardent devotion of the 
young man, and his rapid progress under in- 
struction made him a great favourite with the 
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prior, and a most tender and endearing friend, 
ship sprang up between them. 

There was no wilder region in all North- 
umbria than that which these missionary 
monks were seeking to reclaim for Christ. 
Sedgy stretches, dotted here and there by 
rude kraals of huts, harbouring a barbarous 
peasantry; legions of hoarse-voiced water- 
fowl ; vast bogs, over which the few travellers 
picked their way cautiously, looking out at 
once for holes and marauders ; dense forests, 
wolf-haunted; and bleak uplands, smitten 
by the east winds, were the physical features 
of the missionary field. Mailross was the 
chief mission-station of northern North- 
umbria; and the slopes and plains where 
now the rich harvests of the Lowlands wave, 
were then the abode of wild beasts and half- 
civilised men. Not that the Northumbrian 
peasants were altogether savage, like the “ un- 
intelligible men” of Wales and Wessex, or 
the tribes north and west of the Grampians. 
The Northumbrian court was Christian, and 
sturdy and independent as the thralls might 
be, they were influenced by the thanes, who 
in their turn were influenced by the king. It 
is almost needless to add that in the seventh 
century the word “influence,” as applied to 
the dealings of thanes with thralls, meant 
something more than the power which position 
always gives to persuasion. Absolute pagan 
worship had consequently become almost ex- 
tinct in Berneira, though we should hesitate 
to acknowledge as Christianity that which 
succeeded it. When the monks of Mailross 
went forth to teach the peasants of the deep 
love of a personal God, they had to work on 
a mixture of enforced compliance with Chris- 
tian rites and willing adherence to pagan 
superstitions, The All-Father and the Thun- 


| derer were far dearer to the rustics than the 


victim who perished in far-off Jerusalem, 
and they attributed the misfortunes which 
befell the enemies of the new faith to the 
displeasure of the ancestral deities. As the 
log rafts destined for the construction of 
“Tynemouth Priory drifted helplessly out to 
sea, with their monkish labourers upon them, 
the churls who looked on cried, “ Let no 
man pray for these men, nor God pity them, 
who have taken from us our old worship; 
ind how their new-fangled customs are to be 
observed, nobody knows.” 

It was to teach these benighted ones of 
the Lord of heaven and earth, incarnate, and 
dying on Calvary, that Cuthbert went forth 
in his youth, vigour, and apostolic zeal. The 
people were not stolid, and everywhere he 
obtained large audiences, all the more ready 











|to receive his message because he was no 
learned man from Italy or Ireland, and 
needed not an interpreter like these, or even 
like the Scottish monks from Lindisfarne ; 
for the rude accents of Northumbria were on 
his tongue, and when he sought out the 
rough and poor, they knew that he was a 
peasant like themselves, fresh from keeping 
sheep. He was a man, too, of a vigorous 
frame, and at this time had nothing of the 
ascetic about him; and though abstemious 
in drink, he considered that a hearty dinner 
was an essential part of the day’s duty. He 
was not a learned man, but he was a loving 
one. The fire of youth was tempered by a 
singular sweetness, which shone in his face 
and manner; and these natural advantages, 
added to strong convictions, a keen sense 
of humour, and vigorous common sense, gave 
him a peculiar command over his hearers, to 
whose emotions and reason he simultaneously 
appealed. So—sometimes on foot, sometimes 
on horseback, battling with every species of 
hardship—the young monk traversed northern 
Northumbria, and afterwards penetrated the 
wild regions of Galloway, then called in Eng- 
land “the land of the Picts.” It was hope- 
ful and remunerative toil. ‘The people were 
sometimes indignant, sometimes impracti- 
cable, but never apathetic. 

Cuthbert, along with Luther and many other 
moderns, had a vivid belief in the personality 
and active agency of the devil. He regarded 
his missionary work as a direct onslaught upon 
the kingdom of Satan, and all opposition to 
it as the direct work of the “strong man 
armed.” This belief gave a peculiar colouring 
to his view of both his successes and dis- 
appointments, as well as to his teaching. He 
invariably prefaced his addresses with a cau- 
tion against both the open and masked 
attacks of the “ roaring lion.” For many years 
Cuthbert devoted himself with marvellous 
zeal and intensity to the work of preaching 
the gospel, visiting the wildest districts, and 
even scaling the rocky fastnesses of robbers 
in search of the lost sheep of Christ. An 
extraordinary account is given by Bede of 
the difficulties which he encountered and 
the prejudices which he combated. One of 
the last, under a form adapted to altered 
circumstances, was not fully eradicated from 
the Border for a thousand years after his 
death, namely, the use of incantations and 
other demoniacal mysteries, on behalf of 
dying persons who had embraced the Chris- 
tian faith. Among the thousands of converts 
brought out from Paganism, and that mixture 
of Paganism and Christianity to which refer- 
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ence has been made before, during these 
years of evangelization, Cuthbert was most 
severe in his requirements. He preached 
the baptism of John as well as the gospel of 
Jesus. In his estimation, baptism was worth 
nothing unless the baptismal robes were kept 
unspotted from the world. No missionary has 
ever more strongly insisted upon the complete 
abandonment of ancestral superstitions, or 
upon a life of godliness, meekness, and purity. 

But, though his success in these respects 
has justly earned for him the title of the 
“ Apostle of Northumbria,” it was not even 
by an arm so vigorous as his that the old tree 
could be altogether felled. A current of the 
thought and practice of the ancient Paganism 
ran for several generations underneath the 
modern Christianity. The supposed miracu- 
lous interventions of Cuthbert are limited to 
North Anglia; the mythic horse and bull 
connected with the Teutonic rites re-appear 
in his legendary history; and throughout the 
marvellous wanderings of his coffined corpse, 
the feeling which erected oratories and churches 
where the body rested is only the same (sanc- 
tified by the Christian faith) which led the 
Saxon to bring to “ Woden the Wanderer” 
gifts on all high hills and by every wayside. 

In the midst of these apostolic labours, 
Cuthbert was removed to Ripon to serve as 
hospitaller in Ripon monastery, to which 
Eata, the pious abbot of Mailross, had been 
appointed. The duty of receiving and serv- 
ing strangers was generally considered one 
fraught with peril to young monks, as it 
brought them into contact with many godless 
and vain persons, but Cuthbert passed through 
the ordeal with singular fidelity to his pro- 
fession, and was rejoiced to return to Mail- 
ross that he might further profit by the pre- 
cepts and example of Baisil. A short time 
afterwards an epidemic, ‘which ravaged and 
decimated the north of England, lighted on 
Mailross, and Cuthbert was among the first 
stricken. The disease progressed with its 
usual rapidity, and his brethren despaired of 
his life, but knowing how deeply his loss 
would affect the community, they devoted 
one whole night to prayer for his recovery. 
At daybreak his delirium had ceased, and 
they told him of their intercessions. ‘Then 
why am I lying here?” he asked, “for it is 
not to be believed that God despises the 
prayers of so many good men. Give me my 
stick and shoes.” So saying, he rose, aided 
by his staff, and though he never fully re- 
covered the shock of this illness, yet, thanks 
to his strong will and vigorous constitution, 
he began to mend from that very hour. 





But deep sorrow awaited him. He had 
hardly regained his strength, when Baisil, his 
beloved master and friend, was laid low with 
the epidemic. 
story of the death of this holy man. “ Cuth- 
bert,” he said, “ you have recovered, and you 


must live a while longer; as to myself, I || 
must die, and that soon, therefore I would | 
have you to learn so long as I am able to | 


teach.” Cuthbert answered, “What is there 


Most touching is the brief | 





that it would be advisable for us to read || 


together that would occupy me for a week ?” | 


“St. John the Evangelist,” replied Baisil, “I 
have a copy of it stitched in seven divisions ; 
one of which, by the help of God, we may 
read daily, I, wherever need is, explaining.it to 
thee.” So for the space of seven days the 


disciple whom Jesus loved spoke to the dying || 
prior and his mourning pupil, till on the | 


eighth day, when the task was just completed, 
the Master Himself broke in upon their sub- 
lime converse, and Baisil and He departed 
together. Long years afterwards, this Gospel 
of John was laid in the coffin which contained 
the remains of Cuthbert, Bishop of Lindis- 
farne. 


After the good Baisil’s death Cuthbert be- | 


came Prior of Mailross, and not satisfied 


either with the penitential austerities or the | 


practices of a purely contemplative piety, 
which even then were crowding into monas- 
teries, he redoubled his evangelistic labours, 
and, again traversing all Northumbria, he 
brought thousands of its half-heathenish in- 
habitants into a state of Christian docility. 
Of this, perhaps the best part of Cuthbért’s 
career, six signal miracles are related by 
his biographers, which may be passed over 
advantageously, in favour of two simple tales 
connected with his missionary journeys, which 
we are as safe in accepting as in reject- 
ing. On one occasion Cuthbert left Mailross 
accompanied only by a boy, and when the day 
was far spent, and both, tired and hungry, 
found themselves still far from their journey’s 
end, the elder asked the younger, “Tell me, 


boy, where you intend to rest to-day, or | 
whether you know any one on this path to give | 
“That's |! 


us food and shelter for the night ?” 
just what I’ve been thinking myself,” the 
neophyte replied, “for we brought out no 
supper with us, and I know nobody on this 
road likely to give us any. It’s a long way to 
travel fasting.” The elder was not too tired 
to be hopeful, and said cheerfully, “ Trust 


i} 
‘a 








and hope in God, boy; ‘he never dies of || 


hunger who serves God faithfully. Look at | 


that eagle flying over head ; God can feed 
us through him if He likes.” The eagle 
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wheeled out of sight, but when they came to| Quick, cut the fish in half and give the} 
one of those wood-fringed becks which | eagle the piece he deserves.” So the bird | 
brighten the slopes of thé Border hills, they | and the travellers were both fed. On another | 
beheld him resting on the bank with his | occasion he was coasting along the shores of 
prey. “See,” cried Cuthbert, “there is our | Galloway on a missionary tour in a small | 
supper settled for us as I told you. Run, | boat, with two brethren as his companions, | 
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|| boy, and bring the meat God sends us.”| when a storm drove them upon an unin- | 

\| The eagle, suddenly startled, flew away, leav- | habited coast, and hindered for a time their | 

|| ing on the bank a good-sized fish, which the | further progress. The wind raged persistently | 

g on 00d , jt prog ged p y | 

| boy seized upon in triumph. “What have | from the same quarter, and having after a| 

| you done?” asked the humane evangelist ;| few days exhausted their provisions, they | 
y nag = Ag moe I hi 
| “*why don’t you give the provider his share? | were in imminent danger of starvation. 


| 
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Cuthbert, however, never lost the cheerful-! the next day the sea offered no obstacle to 
‘ness and humour which contributed largely | their further progress. 

‘to his success, and addressed his companion} We call such circumstances coincidences, 
| somewhat jocularly, even under these dismal | or, at the most, providences, but the seventh 
|circumstances. “Why don’t you look for} century was as ready to believe in direct 
'some way out of your difficulties ? The snow | divine interposition as the nineteenth is to 
closes our way along the shore, the storm our | ignore it; and the “ unilluminated” cotem- 
way over the sea; the way to heaven, how-| poraries of: Cuthbert place these most 
ever, is still open to our prayers.” So they | simple incidents in the same category of 
wandered over the rocks, praying as they | miracles as the marvels vouchsafed to Elijah. 
|went, and presently found in a hole some | The stories in themselves are credible enough, 
pieces of seal’s flesh, ready cooked, left there | and there is a healthy, hearty, manly tone 
| probably by some wandering seal hunters. | about them, which contrasts forcibly with the 
They gave thanks and ate ravenously, and | maudlin sentimentality of many of the legends 
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concerning “saints.” It is very probable 
that a large number of the “miracles” re- 
ported in these early biographies rest upon a 
solid substratum of fact, magnified or dis- 
torted by the pious, imaginative, and super- 
stitious faith of our ancestors. 

After bringing multitudes of the Northum- 
brians to a saving knowledge of the true God, 
and imbuing his brethren with a spirit of 
fervent zeal and piety, Cuthbert left Mailross 
to become prior of the great monastery of 
Lindisfarne, of which his friend Eata was 
abbot, bearing with him the character indi- 
cated by Baisil’s first address to him, “ Be- 
hold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile!” This wasin 664. Shortly before, in 
consequence of the decision of the Wit- 
tenagemot at Whitby, establishing the Roman 
ideas on the Eastern and tonsure disputes, 
Lindisfarne had sustained a great blow in the 
departure of the Scottish monks by whonvit 
had been ruled, and who refused to accept the 
new order. Eata,the new abbot, was a disciple 
of Aidan, so also was Cuthbert, the new prior ; 
but both accepted the decision of Whitby, 
and their first task on removing to Lindis- 
farne was to conciliate the remainder of its 
inmates to Roman rule. The monastery was 
not only weakened by the departure of the 
Scottish monks, but had just been decimated 
by a terrible pestilence which had swept 
over Northumbria. However, the fame of 
the piety of Eata and Cuthbert soon raised it 
to more than its former glory. It was 
crowded with monks at once remarkable for 
their personal sanctity and their evangelistic 
zeal, and though the Rule of Columba was 
exchanged for the Rule of Benedict, and the 
order of prayer was altered, and the monks 
were clothed in the Benedictine habit, the 
old missionary spirit imported from Iona had 
lost none of its aggressive tendencies, and 
Lindisfarne, under Cuthbert, made perpetual 
onslaughts upon the superstitions and low 
nominal Christianity of all Northumbria. 

There were no drones among the monks 
of Lindisfarne, little learned leisure, no 
pomp, no luxuries. They built their own 
wooden churches, which were thatched with 
reeds and strewn with bent, and their hum- 
ble wattled habitations, tilled their own soil, 
and wove the stuff for their coarse garments 
of undyed wool. The vow of poverty was 
sacredly kept, the rigid discipline sacredly 
observed. Owing to the frightful abuses 
which some years later crept into monastic 
institutions, rendering their suppression a 
necessity when the fierce light of the Re- 
formation beat upon them, we are in some 





danger of forgetting that ‘‘from the begin- 
ning it was not so.” In the days of Cuth- 
bert, the monasteries were not only the great 
religidus but the great civilising influence— 
the only seats of learning, biblical and 
classical—the only schools of music, painting, 
and architecture. They were, in fact, the 
mission stations of a semi-pagan land, the 
colleges in which the future preachers and 
teachers of England were trained, the schools 
to which kings, nobles, and thralls resorted 
for instruction in the Christian faith, the 
abodes in which copies of the Scripture 
were multiplied at the cost of infinite labour, 
the refuges to which all the perplexed 
and afflicted resorted in their time of 
need. ! 

Lindisfarne was not only the great centre 
of missionary activity, but a dwelling from 
which the sound of prayer and praise as- 
cended continually to heaven. The monks, 
at whose feet kings and thanes were sitting 
for instruction, were as poor as those of 
Mailross, spending the money bestowed 
upon them in gifts to the poor, and the 
ransom of slaves and prisoners of war. 
Repose alternated with movement and ac- 
tivity. Missionaries were daily returning 
to the Holy Island, with news of the 
spread of the gospel throughout the land, 
of kings entering the baptismal waters along 
with the humblest of their subjects, of ill- 
gotten wealth given up to the work of the 
Church, of thousands pressing to hear the 
glad tidings. So speaking, they fired the 
younger brethren with zeal, while they re- 
freshed themselves with the study of the 
Scriptures, with solitary meditation, and in 
committing to memory those psalms and 
hymns which were already the war cries of 
an aggressive Christianity. Then, again, 
going forth, two and two, after drinking of 
the still waters of comfort, the Lindisfarne 
brethren preached Christ, bearing precious 
seed, sowing beside all waters, to return 
again with rejoicing, bringing their sheaves 
with them. It might have been supposed 
that the conviction which led Cuthbert, many 
years afterwards, to seek a hermit’s cell, was 
the result of work untempered by worship ; 
but it was not so, for the custom of Lindis- 
farne had absolutely wedded the twain. 
“The Hours ” were rigidly observed, solitary 
meditation was a rule as well as a delight. 
As the east wind set towards, the Northum- 
brian shore, there was never a midnight on 
which the solemn strains of the Ambrosian 
hymn, Mediz noctis tempus est, were not wafted 
upon the ears of the peasants, and when the 
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long lines of breakers rolled in over ugly | the hearts of his flock beleaguered in the 


reefs, to spread themselves over the broad | 
brown sands, and the dawn flushed the pale, | 
cold waves of the eastern sea with its first | 
ruddy light, the returning fishers were awed | 
into prayerfulness by the sweet cadence of the 
“hymn for the cock-crowing,” £verne rerum 
conditor, with which Ambrose had sustained 


Milan Basilica two centuries before. 

These were the surroundings amidst which 
Cuthbert found himself when he entered upon 
his duties as prior of Lindisfarne in 664. 
From henceforth his life emerges into the 
detailed narrative bequeathed to us by an 
anonymous monk of Lindisfarne. 


ISABELLA L. BIRD. 





BEGINNING WITH THE YEAR. 


TO THE YOUNG, 


AS these words to the young will be read 
at the beginning of the year—although 
suitable to any time—it will be seasonable to | 
have as the subject of them, “she deginning | 
of the religious life. | 
We all know it is no easy matter, in some 
instances, to determine with certainty the | 
real source, or sources, of a river. In the} 
case of most of the great rivers, the sources | 
are not easily reached—they are far off and | 
high up; hundreds or thousands of miles 
must be trodden by the adventurous traveller 
before he comes even into the region where 
they may be found. And when he is there, 
standing by the very cradle of the waters, he | 
finds, it may be, several streams from different | 
hillsides, each having some claim to the | 
honour of being the head: and when he, at | 
length, assigns the honour to some one—‘if | 
he does not give it equally to several—he 
does this on no inevitable principle of law 
for the case, but from taste, from personal 
opinion, or ina quite arbitrary manner. Or | 
he finds that he can trace the river back to | 
some one hillside or “ mossy bed,” out of 
which, however, a good many “new-born | 
rills” come “trickling.” So that while the | 
whole earthly source of the. river may be | 
said, in one way, to lie quite open to the 
view, yet no human power can tell, exactly, 
where the flow begins. Or, again, he finds 
that the river issues at once, and in a con- 
siderable fountain, from the bosom of the 
earth. “ Hereat least can be no uncertainty.” 
Yet even here an intelligent traveller has to 
think, that no water comes out of the earth 
that did not go into it. His imagination 
therefore starts on a subterranean journey, 
following the bendings of the strata, and 
comes out to the light once more perhaps in 
2 moss, or mountain hollow, or amid the | 
mists and showcrs of mountain tops. In 
fact, it does come to this, most literally and 
simply, that every river begins in the air. 








| we are not able to find it? 


Herein is a parable for behoof of those 
who are apt to be over-wise, or over-curious, 
or over-anxious, about the real beginning of 
the religious life in the individual. What if 
What if it lies 
deep down, or far back, within the circle of 
that mystery which will be found to envelop 
all vital beginnings? Are we the worse for 
not knowing what God never meant us to 
know ?—for not seeing what only Omni- 
seience can descry ? Jeremiah was “ sancti- 
fied before he came forth out of the womb,”— 
his religion, implicitly, began before his life. 


| Timothy had “faith” which “ dwelt first in 


his grandmother,” and then “ in his mother.” 
Paul was converted on the way to Damascus, 
we may say almost in a moment. But who 
can tell how many preparatory things had led 
up to that wonderful changee—his religious 
education and his incorruptible conscience 
among them? Separate streams of influence 
flow into each individual being from the first, 
and we never can be sure that we stand at 
the ultimate springs. Religion in the soul, 
like water in the river, comes originally out 
of the air. “Every good gift, and every per- 
fect gift, cometh down from above.” 

But now, who cares for the real fontal 
springs of the rivers of the world, beyond a 
few scientific persons ? Manifestly, the thing 
of real interest to men concerning a river is, 
that it really becomes and continues such— 
that it irrigates the country through which it 


| flows, turns the mill-wheel, washes the city 


that sits clean on its banks, and, as it rolls to 
the sea, becomes the shelter of ships, and the 
highway of nations. The Nile will be just 
the Nile, neither more nor less, after its 
sources have been discovered and determined. 

How a young man becomes religious— 
under what specific impressions and emotions 
—is in reality a quite secondary question. But 
that he should really become and continue re- 
ligious and good, matters everything to him- 
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self, and matters very much also to many 
other people who are and will be connected 
with him. Now I want in this paper to 
commend to the young, and especially to 
young men, the practical beginning of the 
religious life—its first great comprehensive 
act—viz., a present, conscious, fuil-hearted, 
consecration to God. This practical be- 
ginning is common to all the varieties of 
religious experience. In this they all con- 
verge. There are those who may be said, 
in a manner, to enter the kingdom of 
God in their birth, and who as far as 
can be known grow up in its grace — not 
without difficulties and struggles, yet, on 
the whole truly, “in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord.” Surely it is not un- 
reasonable to invite such young people to 
make a pause at the gate of this year and at 
the gate of their own manhood and woman- 
hood, in order to realise, express, and con- 
firm in one glad solemn act their own reli- 
gious life. There are those who, if born in 
the kingdom, went early out of it (I am 
speaking of the facts as they seem, and in no 
way either advancing or opposing any doc- 
trinal theory) and far away. But they have 
been “ converted "—turned round, and, with 
homeward yearnings in their hearts, set on 
the homeward way. Surely we may invite 
them to corroborate in their own conscious- 
ness and by their own acts what they hope 
God has done for them. What is conversion 
that does not become consecration, but an 
empty name, a metaphysical subtlety as shift- 
ing as the sands? ‘There are those too who 
sometimes hope that they have had grace 
from the first, but are not quite sure. Then 
let them now make sure—not by giving to 
the past one anxious thought, the less they 
think of it the better, but by accepting the 
grace which is present, and which is full, free, 
and “sufficient” for all the needs of those 
who trust in it, and by offering fealty and life 
service to God. And there are those who 
know and feel that they are not “of the 
household of faith,” and that they are not 
living a trustful and obedient life ; who yet 
at times seem almost to long for it, and feel 
as though they could begin it at once if they 
might, and were it not that the profound 
pre-requisite of the new birth in order to any 
real goodness in man, stands darkly in their 
imagination as a thing yet unfulfilled, and 
which they have, of themselves, no power to 
fulfil. To those in this condition I would 
call with peculiar earnestness to come forward 
at once and without misgiving, to the humble 
and resolute discharge of this great and 





blessed duty of personal consecration to 
God through Jesus Christ: and let them not 
doubt, but most steadfastly believe, that 
whatever needs to be done by divine power 
will not be left undone, and that God’s re- 
generating grace will be the strength of every 
good purpose they form, and the vital air of 
every holy thought they cherish. No young 
man alive who “ repents ”—changes his mind, 
and “converts himself”—turns or changes 
his whole behaviour and outward life, accord- 
ing to the apostolic exhortation of Acts iii. 
19, where both verbs are in the active form, 
will be left unconverted of God. What is 
this consecration which we are commending 
but conversion realised, and corroborated, 
and declared? I wish I knew how to pro- 
claim with energy and emphasis enough, the 
simple, and when believed all-enabling truth, 
that we have nothing to do but begin. 
“Come! for all things are now ready.” 
“Who is willing to consecrate himself?” 

1. Let it be laid deeply in the mind, and 
firmly held in belief, that this is possible. 
Possible to every living human creature. 
More easily possible, if we may say so, to 
the young, than to those who have lived a 
number of years uncommitted and at large. 
Possible—not merely according to some 
theological or philosophic theory which is 
constructed to cover human life, and to which 
the hardest facts are made to bend, but practi- 
cally and really possible, just as other things 
are, which we seriously think of, resolve on, 
and do. So long as doubts on this point are 
entertained, or even permitted by sufferance, 
a fatal paralysis, more or less deep, will lie on 
the very nerve of moral decision, on the very 
spring of the living will. It were well, there- 
fore, to compel these doubts to definitise 
and express themselves, one by one, that 
they may, one by one, be answered. “Can 
I be pardoned?” This question is sure to be 
among the first to arise, and is sure to flit ina 
dim and darkening way about the heart ; and 
in moments of silence the croaking answer of 
the poet’s famous raven will seem to fill the 
air—Pardoned? “Never, never more!” That 
a great act of divine forgiveness must precede 
and accompany a real beginning of religious 
living in man is, of necessity, assumed. The 
very idea of consecration, dated from “ this 
present,” supposes the opposite of that, or 
the lack of that hitherto. And the opposite 
of that is sin—daily forgetfulnesses and de- 
nials of God, heedlessness, passion, consecra~ 
tion to self. We never read in the Bible of 
small forgivenesses for few and little sins. 
Our “sins, which are many” and “great,” 





























| conscious of the very reverse? Would it not 
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are forgiven. The dark thunder-cloud is 
“blotted out ;” the mountain is cast into the 
sea. “And is this really possible?” is the 
question; a question which agitates and 
darkens the young mind quite as much as it 
sometimes does those of riper years. And 
some wise men (men who are wise in other 
things) answer the question in the negative— 
say “ No: we shall findno place for repentance, 
though we seek it carefully with tears. Na- 
ture” (nature is their God) “never relents ; 
nor cancels; nor goes back; no forgiveness 
is possible: only amendment.” A sad case, 
indeed! That declared to be impossible, 
without which, it is felt, amendment cannot 
even begin! If this were all we had to look 
to, and speak of to each other, the feeling 
would soon be universal that the less we 
speak of religious things to each other the | 
better. But on the forefront of the gospel 
we see the word “forgiveness.” Full ac- 
quittance and release are written out, as in 
larger letters, in the preface to the message, 
so that none need despair, and so that each 
may see that there is for him the glorious 
possibility of entering upon a new and con- 
secrated life, disburdened and unimpeded. | 
“There is no condemnation to them that are | 
in Christ Jesus.” “To the Lord our God | 
belong forgivenesses.” They are of his very 

nature. The forgiving disposition is his | 
eternally ; and, instead of being checked and | 
frozen by the perpetual calls of our need, is | 
only brought out the more by the sight of 
human miseries and anxieties. Does any one 
wish, in fresh youth, to begin to live unto 
God? The Saviour meets him with this 
word—* Thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

“‘ But have I got anything really worthy in 
me toconsecrate? For after allif one comes 
forward to a great altar with an offering, there 
ought to be some worth in the offering. Am 
I conscious of any in myself? Am I not 


be better to wait until there has ‘been healing, 
and growth, and some gatherings of goodness, 
and then come—with some treasure in the 
vessel for the Master’s use?” Oh, no! Seven 
times no. For there never will be treasure 
in the vessel until it is consecrated. ‘There 
can be no healing of our moral nature, no 
growing of our spiritual affections and prin- 
ciples away from God. His touch is healing 





and strength. His breath is purity. His | 


loving-kindness is better than life. 

“But consecration is a promise for the 
future—for all the future. How dare we 
pledge ourselves to anything so vast? What 
security have we ior the accomplishment of 


this immense promise to God that we shall 
be his for ever?” ‘The answer is, that we have 
no security in ourselves at all, and that we 
take security of God. Rather we, by gracious 
allowance, give God security in himself for the 
fulfilment of our life-vow. We refer Him to 
his own promise, to his own fidelity, and feel 
that in so doing we are building on the rock. 

In one word, the gospel, in its whole 
practical intent and influence on the life and 
character, is a donation of “ power.” We, 
strengthless in ourselves, are able to do all 
things through Christ strengthening. His 
grace is sufficient. It is a gift to us of divine 
ability, perpetually renewed. It enables us 
to do and be all we will and all we wish as 
renewed creatures ; and it is peculiarly pre- 
sent and available to all who sincerely wish 
to be renewed and consecrated to God. 

2. This consecration is a great act—the 
greatest which can be performed by a single 
individual. If we can reach greatness at all, 
it will be evidently in such an act as this— 
conscious and voluntary offering up of our- 
selves, in wholeness, and without any reserve, 
unto God. To realise this fully and intensely 
will be some help to the doing of it. As 
thus :—“I am now come to myself—to my 
better, real self. -I am henceforth to put 
away from my being the usurping lower self 
which had grown around the better, and 
pressed it almost to extinction. I am to 
‘put off the old man’ which had been 
creeping and growing around me, although 
I am yet so young. I am now to wear 
‘the beauty of the Lord my God upon 
me’—to ‘live, and move, and have my’ 
intellectual and moral ‘ being in Him.’ 
I am to summon my best powers and dedi- 
cate them to the best uses. My strongest 
affections and passions are now to be set on 
the noblest, purest, fairest objects. My life 
is now to be ruled by conscience, drawn out 
in practical wisdom from day to day, made 
strong in justice, touched by sensibility, filled 
with self-sacrificing love, and so offered to 
God! And this, not for a little while, but 
for ever! A great act, assuredly, if I am 
capable of a great act at all. I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made!” Yes. You are as- 
cending the steps of that great altar, before 
which, when you reverently stand, you will be 
as in the sight of men and angels ! You are be- 
ginning the performance of a continuous act, 
which will inseparably associate you with all 
the loyalty and faithfulness in the universe ! 
You may be said now, and thus, almost to 
| clasp hands with the excellent of the earth, 
| and the illustrious of the sky. 
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3. This act, however, can be great only in 
proportion as it is done in wholeness. We 
know what a crack is in a costly vase: what 
a deep stain or cut is in a fine painting: what 
a little oozing of water through the bank of a 
reservoir may come to: what a worm can do 
at the heart of an acorn, or at the root of a 
flower. These are emblems by no means too 
strong of an act of professed consecration not 
made in wholeness. In the old times God 
never would accept a sacrifice with a flaw. 
He rejected such an offering with emphatic 
indignation. It might be much or little in 
itself—bullock, lamb, turtle-dove, or young 
pigeon—all that was left to the disposition, 
and made dependent on the circumstances, of 
the offerer, but it must be without blemish. 
Wholeness does not mean perfection realised ; 
but it does mean perfection purposed. It 
means that no allowance is given to sin by 
the self-devoting soul ; that there is no réser- 
vation of anything possessed; and that the 
future, without stipulation, is put into the 
hands of God. Religion, as a business and 
an enterprise in this world, will be found, 
by the individual, to be easy or diffi- 
cult exactly in the proportion in which 
there has been wholeness, or the opposite, 
in the individual consecration. Whenall the 
inward powers and emotions, and all the 
more outward activities are united in a holy 
happy league, and held, day by day, in 
singleness of service, life is comparatively 
easy. While, on the other hand, if there be 
internal dissension among the powers, or an 
allowed infirmity in the general purpose, 
storms and struggles will of necessity arise. 
No doubt there are some natures which make 
storm as they go. They have that in them 
which changes the moral atmosphere and 
challenges opposition. But then, as com- 
pensation, such natures experience a kind of 
joy in conflict, which in their case adds 
nothing, or very little, to the difficulty of 
religious obedience. No doubt also there 
are some natures which make peace as they 
go. By temperament they have it, as much 
as by religious faithfulness. But the general 
truth remains that we partly make the con- 
ditions of our own life as we pass along. 
The spirit and aim of the pilgrim make the 
rough or smooth path. “I entreated thy 
favour with my whole heart.” “Then shall | 
I not be ashamed, when I have respect unto 
all thy commandments.” 

4. Surely it were well to give this act of 
consecration such embodiment and expres- 
sion as will present it, and keep it before the 
mind in the most solemn and affecting light. 








Each one must find for himself the best 
means of doing this. It may be that you 
can do it all, and do it best, in the silence of 
the mind. Or, it may be wise for you to 
speak it, in some solemn sentences, for your 
own hearing. 
man from opening the Bible some night, in 


What should hinder a young | 


the quiet of his own room, and reading out | 


David’s words to God, as his own—“O 
Lord, truly Iam thy servant; I am thy ser- 
vant. Thou hast loosed my bonds?” Or 
you might even write it out, as a covenant 
between yourself and God for ever. “Set 
your hand and seal to it,” says the saintly 
Doddridge, “ that on such a day of sucha 
month and year, and at such a place, on full 
consideration, you came to this happy reso- 
lution—that whatever others might do,! you 
would serve the Lord.” He then gives a 
form of consecration at some length, of 
which these solemn and tender words make 
the close—“ Receive, O heavenly Father, 
thy returning prodigal! Wash me in the 
blood of thy dear Son! Clothe me with 
thy perfect righteousness, and sanctify me 
throughout by the power of thy Spirit. 
And, O Lord, when thou seest the agonies 
of dissolving nature upon me, remember this 
covenant even though I should then be inca- 
pable of recollecting it, and look with pitying 
eye upon thy dying child. Put strength and 
confidence into my departing spirit, and re- 
ceive it to the embraces of thine everlasting 
love.” 

5. Finally, whatever form the self-conse- 
cration may take, give good heed that it be 
transacted and accomplished im very hum- 


ble and sincere dependence on divine grace. | 


You know not what the future is to be— 
what suns may shine, what storms may blow, 
what fires may burn, what friends may be 
snatched from you, how hard it may be in 
some places and times of that unknown future 
to keep your vow; and it may, therefore, 
seem almost presumptuous to make it. Meet 
and cover all that unknown iuture with this 
one promise, which has all other promises in 
the heart of it— My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” Trusting to that one promise, you 
cannot fail. He who makes that promise 
will keep it to your heart’s comfort, in all 
the changes of your life, and through the 
darkness of your dying hour. Rivers must 
freeze in their fountains, and flowers wither 
to their roots, and the light die out of every 
star, before it can fail in fulfilment. He who 
gives himself to God, has God as the strength 
of his heart and his portion for ever. 
ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 
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A MISTAKE. 


SCENE I. 


THE summer sun was high and strong, 
And dust was on the traveller’s feet ; 

Oh weary was the stage and long, 

And burning was the early heat. 
There was a pause. For Ernest stood 
Upon the borders of a wood. 
Between him and his home it lay, 
Stretching in mystery away. 
What might be there he could not tell, 
Of briery steep or mossy dell, 
Of bog or brake, of glen or glade, 
All hidden by the dim green shade. 
He had not passed that way before ; 

And wonderingly he waited now, 
While mystic voices, o’er and o’er,' 

Soft whispered on from bough to bough. 
Oh was it only wind and trees, 

That made such gentle whisperings ? 
Or was it some sweet spirit-breeze 

That bore a message on its wings, 
And bid the traveller, that day, 
Go forward on his woodland way ? 


How should he know? He had no clue; 
And more than one fair opening lay 

Before him, where the broad boughs threw 
Cool, restful shade across the way. 

Which should he choose? He could not trace 
The onward track by vision keen ; 

The drooping branches interlace, 
Not far the winding paths are seen. 

Oh for a sign! Were choice not right, 
Was no return, for well he knew 

The hours were short, and swift the night ; 
Once entered, he must hasten through. 


For what hath been can never be 
As if it had not been at all ; 
We gaze, but nevermore can we 
Retrace one footstep’s wavering fall. 
Oh how we need from day to day, 
A guiding Hand for all the way! 
Oh how we need from hour to hour, 
That faithful, ever-present Power ! 


Which should he choose? He pondered long, 
And with the sound of bird and bee, 

He blent an oft-repeated song, 
A soft and suppliant melody. 


“Oh for a light from heaven, 
Clear and divine, 
Now on the paths before me 
Brightly to shine! 

Oh for a hand to beckon ! 
Oh for a voice to say, 
‘Follow in firm assurance, 

This is the way !’ 


‘¢ List’ning to mingling voices, 
Seeking a guiding hand, 
Watching for light from heaven, 
Waiting I stand. 
Onward and homeward pressing, 
Nothing my feet should stay, 
Might I but plainly hear it, 
‘ This is the way.’ ” 
Was it indeed an answer given, 
That whisper in the tree-tops o’er him ? 
Was it indeed a light from heaven, 
That fell upon the path before him ? 


Or was it only that he met 
The wayward playing of the breeze, 

Parting the heavy boughs to let 

The sunshine fall among the trees ? 
Again he listened—did it say, 
‘* This is the onward, homeward way ?”? 
Perhaps it did. He would not wait, 
But, pressing towards a Mansion Gate 
That, yet unseen, all surely stood 
Beyond that untried, unknown wood, 
And trusting that his prayer was heard, 
Although he caught no answering word, 
And gazing on with calm, clear eye 
The straightest, surest path to spy, 
(Not seeking out the smooth and bright, 
If he might only choose the right), 
With hopeful heart, and manly tread, 
Into the forest depths he sped. 


SCENE II. 
Hours flit on, and the sunshine fails in the zenith of 
day ; 
Hours flit on, and’ the loud wind, crashes and 
moans o’er the ridge ; 
Heavily beateth the strong rain, lashing the miry 


clay, 
Senate roareth the torrent under the quivering 
bridge. 
Under the shivering pine-trees, over the slippery 
stone, 


Over the rugged boulder, over the cold wet weed, 
Ernest, the traveller, passeth, storm-beaten, weary, 
and lone, 
Only following faintly whithcr the path may lead. 
Leading down to the valleys, dank in the shadow of 


death,; 
Leading on through the briers, poisonous, keen, 
and sore ; 
Leading up to the grim rocks, mounted with panting 
breath, 
Only to gain a shuddering glimpse of sterner toil 
before. 





Faint, and wounded and bleeding, hungry, thirsty, 
| and chill, 
Hardly a step before him seen through the tangled 
| brake, 
Rougher and wilder the storm-blast, steeper the 
| thorn-grown hill, 
Brave heart, and bright eye, and strong limb, well 
may they quiver and ache! 
Was it indeed the right way ? was it a God-led choice, 
Followed in faith and patience, and chosen not for 


ease ? 
Was it a false, false gleam, and a mocking, mocking 
voice 


That fell on the woodland pathway and murmured 
among the trees ? 
Oh the dire mistake ! fatal freedom to choose ! 
Had he but taken a fair path, sheltered, level, and 
straight, 
| Never a thorn to wound him, never a stone to bruise, 
Leading safely and softly on to the Mansion Gate ! 


Was it the wail of a wind-harp, cadencing weird and 





| 
| 
' 


ong, 
| Pulsing under the pine-trees, dying to wake again ? 
| Is it the voice of a brave heart striving to utter in 
| song : 
| Agony, prayer, and reliance, courage, and wonder, 
and pain ? 
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“ Onward and homeward ever, 
Battling with dark distress ; 
Faltering, but yielding never, 
Still shall my faint feet press. 
Why was no beckoning hand 
Sent in my doubt and need ? 
Why did no true guide stand 
Guiding me right indeed ? 
Why? They will tell me all 
When I have reached the Gate 
Where, in the shining hall, 
Many my coming wait. 


“Oh the terrible night 
Falling without a star! 
Darkness anear; but light, 

Glorious light, afar. 
Oh the perilous way ! 
Oh the pitiless blast ! 
Long though I suffer and stray 
There will be rest at last. 
Perhaps I have far to go! 
Perhaps but a little way ! 
Well that I do not know! 
Onward ! I must not stay. 


“ Splinter and.thorn and brier 
Yet may be sore and keen: 
Rocks may be rougher and higher, 
Hollows more chill between. 
There may be torrents to cross, 
Bridgeless, and fierce with foam ; 
Rest in the wild wood were loss, 
There will be rest at home. 
Battling with dark distress, 
Faltering but yielding never, 
Still shall my faint feet press 
Onward and homeward ever !” 


Pulsing under the pine-trees, dying, dying,—and 
one,— 
Gone that A£olian cadence, silent the firm refrain. 
Only the howl of the storm-wind rages cruelly on ; 
Has the traveller fallen, vanquished by toil and 
pain? 


SCENE III. 


Morning, morning on the mountains, golden-vestured, 
snowy-browed ! 

Morning light of clear resplendence, shining forth 
without a cloud ; 

Morning songs of jubilation, thrilling through the 
crystal air, 

Morning joy upon all faces, new and radiant, pure 
and fair! 


At the portals of the mansion, Ernest stands and 
gazes back. 

There is light upon the river, light upon the forest 
track, 

Light upon the darkest valley, light upon the sternest 
height, 

Light upon the brake and bramble,—everywhere that 
glorious light ! 


Strong and joyous stands the traveller, in that morn- 
ing glory now, 

Not a shade upon the brightness of the cool and 
peaceful brow,— 

Not a trace of weary faintness, not a touch of linger- 
ing pain, 

Not a scar to wake the memory of the suffering hours 
again. 


Onward by the winding pathway many another 
journeyed fast, 

Hastening to the princely mansion by the way that he 
had passed ; 

Spared the doubting and the erring by those foot- 
steps bravely placed | 

In the clogging mire, or trampling on the wounding || 
bramble-waste. |! 


Some had followed close behind him, pressing to the 
self-same mark, 

Cheered and guided by the refrain of that singer in 
the dark ; 

Some were near him in the tempest while he thought 
himself alone, 

And regained a long-lost pathway following that || 
beckoning tone. 

| 


Some who patiently, yet feebly, sought to reach that 
mansion too, 

Caught the unseen singer’s courage, battled on with 
vigour new ; 

Some, exhausted in the struggle, sunk in slumber 
chill and deep, 

Started at that strange voice near them, rousing from || 
their fatal sleep. 


Now they meet and gather round him, and together 
| enter in } 
Where the rest is consummated and the joys of home 
begin, } 
Where the tempest cannot reach them, where the 
wanderings are past, } 
| Where the sorrows of the journey not a single shadow 
| cast. 


} 
Singing once in dismal forest, singing once in cruel || 
storm, | 
Singing now at home in gladness in the sunshine 
bright and warm, 
Once again the voice resoundeth, pouring forth a 
happy song, 
While a chorus of rejoicing swells the sweet notes 
full and long: 


** Light after darkness, 

Gain after loss, 

Strength after suffering, 
Crown after cross. 

Sweet after bitter, 
Song after sigh, 

Home after wandering, 
Praise after cry. 


«« Sheaves after sowing, 
Sun after rain, 
Sight after mystery, 
Peace after pain. 

Joy after sorrow, 
Calm after blast, 

Rest after weariness, 
Sweet rest at last. 





‘* Near after distant, 

Gleam after gloom, 

Love after loneliness, 
Life after tomb. 

After long agony 
Rapture of bliss ! 

Right was the pathway 
Leading to this !” 

FRANCES RIDLEY 
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CROOKED PLACES: 
A Storp of Struggles and Hopes. 
By EDWARD GARRETT, AvTHOR OF ‘OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ETC. 
PART IIL—HOW GOD GUIDED A GENIUS. 


CHAPTER V.—MILLICENT’S PROMOTION. 


no use in 
| that Mrs. 


felt a 
ti keen 
“ thrill 
3 pleasure 
and tri- 
pfumph 
~ the first 
Wit ime 
Mi that her 


Millicent 
was in- 
cluded 


in an in- 


to an 
evening party. Superficial people might sup- 


of | 


iw it h| 
George | 


HERE is| I know her handwriting.” 


den yin g | mother.” 
| “ Nonsense, child. 
| Harvey | of me, or expect me to be, but a poor, work- 


# daughter | 


vitation | 


|came from there. 


pose that the courage of her justice and the | 
brightness of her self-sacrifice would have | 


raised her above the minor pleasures and 
Never. The great in- 
it. 


Nay, small plea- | 


sures are bigger and more important in | 
large hearts than in small ones, only they are | 


kept in due proportion. The quaint gar- 
goyles of a cathedral are larger than those of 
a domestie chapel, yet they neither darken the 
painted window, nor obscure the vaulted roof. 

Milly’s social promotion delighted the 
mother twice as much as the girl. It was so 
strange to Milly, that it rather troubled her. 


To Mrs. Harvey, it seemed a delightful, easy, | of the full weight and meaning of all that has 


and natural return to old ways. 

“I’m sorry I have not lace to give you, 
my dear,” were her first words on the occa- 
sion. “Your grandmother left me some 


beautiful pieces, but it was all sold with the | 


other things. But fine white net is always 
lady-like, and it is not expensive.” 


“ Am I to go then?” Milly asked, with a | 


slight flush deepening on her pale cheek. 
“* Of course you are, child! Why should 
you not go to your vicar’s house, when he 
II. n.s. 


| honours you with sucha kind invitation? The 
| vicar’s lady has written the note herself, for 





“JT wish they had asked you instead, 


What can they know 


ing woman? ‘They pay me the highest pos- 
sible compliment by acknowledging that my 
children are fit for their society.” 

“‘T’d rather they’d set me down as the 
same as you, whatever they think that is, 
mother,” said Milly sturdily, with a slight 
toss of the head, and a bewitching pout that 
gave a piquancy to the characteristic nose 
and lips. 

“They'll see she’s pretty at the vicarage,” 
thought the mother fondly, “though they’ll 
be too well-bred to tell her so, as Hatty’s 
set did.” 

“We'll take a drive to the West-end,” 
Mrs. Harvey observed presently, ‘“‘and go 
shopping at the establishment in Pall Mall, 
where my mother and I always dealt. I 
never see anything like the things that 
I would sooner wear one 
of their calicoes than other people’s poplins. 
Plain things may be as cheap and humble as 
one chooses, or one’s purse compels, but 
anything like luxury must always be good. 
Cheap necessaries are respectable. Cheap 
finery is low.” 

Mrs. Harvey’s heart was in a secret flutter 
| when they started on their expedition. She 
had never been in that particular section of 
| the West-end since she left it in the foriorn 
first days of her widowhood. Life makes 
little distances very long sometimes. 
| The going back to an old long-unvisited 
| haunt gives one a strange, sudden realisation 


| happened between former times and the 
present. Among all the strange people 
thronging the familiar streets none seemed 
so strange to Mrs. Harvey as the vision of | 
her old self. What a weak, perplexed, de- 
spairing self it seemed! The consciousness 
of gained height and strength came to her, as 
in another sense it comes to the wanderer 
| who returns home to find that the inaccessible 
| mountains of his childhood are but mole-hills 
to his travelled eye. 
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mourning, with hot eyes burning beneath her 


perate energy and determination, seemed so 





if it were a stranger! 
The pair looked very insignificant cus- 


| 
| West-end emporium. They were very careful 
| 


the net, and the perfection of the Limerick 


last, folded in a walnut-shell tied up with 
pink ribbons. But it was not silk, or net, 
er lace that Mrs. Harvey was buying, but 
the halo of old days, the long-abnegated 





jewels that had -seemed lost, while only 


| graces and daintinesses of her early life, like | 
| 
1] 


secretly taken away by some kind hand, that | 


they may be given back re-set in the finest 
gold. Staid Mrs. Harvey, eagerly directing 
her daughter’s purchases, felt oddly like the 
light-hearted girl who had once gone to that 
shop with that dear mother dead so long ago. 

Then they came out of the shop and 
peeped about St. Martin’s Church, and Mrs. 
Harvey confided to Milly some of the glories 
of her wedding day. Then they sauntered 
past a rich, staid-looking goldsmith’s shop, 
the abode of one of Mrs. Harvey’s old sweet- 
hearts, but she said nothing about that—only 
remarked that “Mr. Needham was still in 
his accustomed place.” Then they went 
|| down Buckingham Street, and surveyed the 
|} Willow Walk. Their old house was sub-let 
|| in sets of chambers. Hundreds of old re- 
miniscences came crowding back on the 
widow's mind. Things that had lain appa- 
rently quite forgotten, rose before her as 
freshly as if they had happened yesterday. 
And Milly saw a light come into her mother’s 
eyes, that brought tears to hers. 

“Dear child,” whispered Mrs. Harvey, 
pressing her daughter’s hand within her arm. 
“Do not cry for me. It has all been so well 








,» 


that it is all safely over! 

And then they returned home, and set 
themseives to their pretty needle-work. 
Millicent herself was quite docile in the 
hands of her mother and Miss Brook. She 
was sure they wished to make her look nice, 





matters than she did, At least, if they and 
George were pleased, anvhow, that was all 
she cared about. She enjoyed their interest 
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| strange that Mrs. Harvey caught herself re- | 


| 
| black veil, and heart torn with its own des- | 
| 
| calling it as ‘‘ poor thing,” and pitying it as | 


| The memory of herself in her widow’s | intensely, and thought that the party would | 


at least give her something to tell them. 
She would have plenty of time to notice 
everything, for she did not expect to know 
any other guests at the vicarage, and quite 
realised that George’s society was likely to 


| be claimed by people who would not trouble 


| themselves about her. Milly was in much | 
tomers in the great, wealthy, magnificent | 


| not to buy an unnecessary yard of black silk, | 
| though to Milly her mother seemed recklessly | 
extravagant over the fineness and quantity of 


| 

| 

| lace gloves, of which a pair was bought at | 
© ' 

| 

| 

| 


the same mental and moral state as George 
had been in his early working-days—far more 
inclined to look on the world, than to min 
in it. 

But Mrs. Harvey caught sight of her 
daughter’s mood, and straightway exhorted 
her. Her etiquette was of that perennial 
sort which grows from Christianity. 

“You have not.only to be happy in your 
own fashion, Milly,” she said, “you must 
help other people to be happy, and you 
must make your hostess’ task easy, by letting 
her see that you are happy. ‘That is the reason 


oO 
o> 
1 

i 

t 


t 
L 
} 
L 


why we wish your dress to be pretty-and pleas- || 
ing; we owe it to ourfellow-creatures to make | 


ourselves cheerful and agreeable intheirsight.” 
“Then, I’m sure it’s a debt most)people 


| are willing to'ruin themselves'to: pay, mother,” 





7 . | 
| and so good, and I am so thankful to God | 


| 


said Milly. 

“No, no, child,” Mrs. Harvey answered, 
“the dress which ruins people is not planned 
out of kindliness, but out of malice, not to 
please, but to provoke. I have known 
people who were always slovens among those 
they professed to love, take the greatest pains 
with their toilets when they went among 
rivals whom they disliked.” . 

‘Well, mamma, I can understand that,” 
said Milly, ‘* for when we were in the mercer’s, 
the other day, I could not help wishing that 
papa’s cousins might happen to come in and 
see us!” 

“‘ My dear, my dear,” replied Mrs. Harvey, 
“ don’t let that feeling creep into your heart. 
Why cannot we drink up our own cups of 
innocent delight, without leaving a dreg to 
turn sour and physic others ?” 

Young Mrs. Webber was in and out con- 
stantly during those days. Last of all she 
brought a gift from her husband for Milly. 

“ The only thing I ever longed to have!” 
the delighted girl cried, as she held it up. 
It was a delicate little miniature of Mrs. 
Harvey set in seed pearls. “It must have 
been you who thought of it, Hatty.” 

“That itswasn’t,” Hatty answered eagerly. 
“James is just the man to know what to 


| and that they wouid know better on such | give everybody. I was thinking of buying 


you a big gold brooch ; but says he, ‘ Hatty, 
won't it be better to give something worth 
twenty times more than the money it costs ?’” 
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Miss Brook had her offering also. It was 
a coral necklace. 


“T’ve worn it myself, in my time,” she 
said, frowning. ‘I don’t know whether 

> © 

’ ° » 4 1 
you'll think it’s any the worse for that. | 


Mind, I don’t say you will. It’s forty year 


old, but it’s the kind of thing that when it’s 
fashionable, it’s fashionable, and when it 
ain’t, it’s everything else.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Webber and the little 
Webbers came to tea the evening beiore 
the party, and Milly indulged them by 


dressing herself in her “gala robes and giving 


them all ten minutes’ sight of her. ‘They 
might be only the “every-day wear” of 
thousands of women—the neat black silk, 


the net kerchief and ruff, and scarlet posy 
the quaint necklet and the loving pendant. 
Little things, mere outward, transient things 
may be. But the royal crown and seeptre 
are only outward things too, the sovereignty 
is not in them. They are only symbols. 
Every palpable thing in this world is only a 
symbol. Let those who despise the sym- 


bols beware lest they lose the things symbol- 


7 





iz 





The two old women and the little children, 
the middle-aged man, and the happy brother 
and sister crowded round the laughing girl 
and twitched her this way and that, and 
commented and praised. 

“T like the look of it, because it’s a dress 
fit to live in—not only got up for an 
occasion,” said Mr. Webber. “I’ve seen 
ladies with artificial flowers and false pearls 
sewn over their skirts, that all went smash 
when they sat down.” 

“Don’t the red coral and ribbons come 
out beautiful, among the black and white ? 
remarked Hatty. 





“You're like your grandmother, child,” 
said Mrs. Harvey. ‘‘ You know she was 
smaller than me. I’ve always wished I 


could have kept her life-size portrait painted 
in just such dress as that: but God has 
given me a living picture instead.” 

“I’ve never seen anything prettier,” said | 
George, adding playfully, “and I’m an au- 
thority, because I’ve been to many parties 


“Ah, but I won’t believe your praises,’ 
Milly retorted archly ; “ because you are my 
guardian, and you'll want to make me con- 
tented with myself to keep me from being | 
extravagant.” And with a roguish tug of his 


| hair, she ran off to disrobe, tollowed by Miss | 


Brook. 
“It’s all very nice, Millicent,” she said, 
“and it’s quite natural and right; but you'll 





” | he could have 


; In 
‘ godliness is profitable unto all things, both in 


to come.’ 





ind there’s nothing in lize that 
one’s prayers and one’s work.” 


holds, except 


CHAPTER 





CASE 


OF CHRONIC DISEASE 
TONGUE, WITH HEART-COMPLICA- 


Harvey was not destined to 
carry to his innocent evening party the light 
heart he had borne the night before. 

He had recently published a small book of 
sssays and dra dl conversations, and had 
thereby got into the hands of the reviewers. 
George was by no means a person to be 
killed by a pang indeed, the sooner such 
sensitive people are put out of their misery 
the better. He had stood his beatings like a 
man, laughing to read meanings assigned to 
him which he had never meant, amused to 
ind himself condemned for ignorance because 


GEORGE 





of the grammatical or other blunders he had 
depicted in characters where such were 
natural, humble and attentive under honest 


criticism, warmly thankful for judicious praise. 

But on the morning of the party, chancing 
to go into a bookseller’s shop, he took up a 
certain paper, and read a fresh review of his 
5S Talks and Meditations.” 

“ What a delightful ” it began. “We 
suppose it is intended to be redolent of the 
learned leisure of the cathedral cloister, or 
the well-appointed — ge. Some green 
’prentice boy, who can get “nobody to taik to 
him, has talked to Seen If, imagining that his 
own poor, thin individuality can ev olve other 
characters from its own non-existent moral 
consciousness. Mr. G. Harvey, whoever he 
ay be, thinks that if he had been permitted 

to take a hand in the creation of the world, 
been of material assistance to 
Having arrived on the scene 





title ! 


the Creator. 


| too late for this, he feels his next best step is 
| to dechase himself in the secrets of the uni- 


verse, and pass judgment on the mysteries of 

existence in much the same spirit as a pigmy 
ascertaining the stature of a giant by measur- 
ing his little toe! This raw ycuth must have 
been brought up among the muffins and toast 
of Little Bethel tea-fights, for he is actually 
narrow-minded and foolish enough to believe 
the antedated scriptural dogma that 
is, and in that which is 
He thinks that ‘he is the man,’ 


the life which now 


and ‘that wisdom will die with him,’ a fault 
| which one never finds except among religion- 


ists, and which really such below the 
notice oi easy, tolerant, and cultured people. 
In fact, it is hard to say why we do notice 
such a nonentity as Mr. G. Harvey. Per- 


puts 
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— | - . ~ 
haps it is because we want to revenge our- | From far different reviews George had already 


selves upon him for burdening our library- | learned that a quoted sentence may be as fair | 


table with such crude doctrinal trash as might | a specimen of a work as a single brick of a 
be in its place in the reticule of an old maid | wall. But still, that was a move towards 
on a mission to convert servant-girls and | fairness. 

ploughboys. We can imagine that he may How aggravating, too, was the critic’s 
be very acceptable to some people, whose | fatuous belief that his own sympathy for a 
narrow minds think that going to church, | sinner was a genuine and beautiful thing, 
hearing sermons, reading ‘goody’ books, and | while the poor author’s sympathy for those 
acting model husbands and fathers, or rather, | whose hearts she had broken could only be 
we ought to say, wives and mothers, are all} described as “ maudlin !” 

and the best which life has to give. Such} How hard, too, that the same reviewer who 
people will take a pious pleasure in Mr. | professed to despise as nothing the conversion 








Harvey’s coarse story of the drunken suicide, of a wild, passionate, evil Frenchwoman to | 


and, of course, prospective damnation of the | godliness, gentleness, and self-restraint, should 
poor, vain, heartless beauty, for whom one | often “ be enthralled ” by the “ plot” of books 
would have hoped some friends might have | whose only human interest lay in which of 
been raised up, although she had broken | two equally worthless men some vacillating 
her father’s heart, and refused her sister's | girl would choose for a husband! And how 
counsels. To our mind it is sad to think of| intensely cruel that a person, vaunting a 
her golden hair dabbled in the gutter mud, | sweetness of charity even above “ that which 
and of her feion’s funeral at the cross-roads | is written,” should, in eagerness and haste to 
by torch-light. Mr. Harvey is full of maudlin | find fault anyhow, carp at a word which was 
sentiment over the old father’s death-bed, | quite natural in the English-French letter 
and the saintly sister’s lonelinessand struggles. | where it appeared, and condemn the author's 
Readers of the class we have referred to will | ignorance for a printer’s typographical blunder! 
also be deeply interested in the metaphysics of 
the ‘ conversion ’ of the infidel French gover- | write them,” said George, “ the fellow would 


ness, Madame Gérard. In passing, we may! not have to say that I could not spell ‘ per- | 
haps.’ But that isthe sort of review which | 
by this lady, Mr. Harvey spells ‘agreeable,’ | no man would be small and low enough to | 


notice that in the letter supposed to be written | 


‘agreable.’ In fact, he is altogether too | write, if he had to disgrace his own name by 
pious for spelling-books, the study of which | signing it.” 


‘| he doubtless considers a sinful waste of pre-| The pity was that, even in his very first 


cious time. In the last story of all, he spells | indignation, George did not remember, that 
‘perhaps’ ‘prehaps.’ In fact, he knows no-| most people would be as able as himself to 
thing of any sphere of life but his own, which | detect the bad logic and petty malice of his 


| is one which nobody else wants to know any- | assailant. 
| thing about. The density of his social ig-| Then there entered a temptation. George | 


norance is such that he makes a fast young | said to himself, “I could not write a word 
college man talk about his sister’s ‘ blonde | that I do not think. I could not dishonour 
petticoat!’ We should advise Mr. Harvey | myself by black-leg heroes or adulterous 
to turn his attention to penny-a-lining, by | heroines. But, perhaps, it is not my bounden 
which his wonderful powers of spinning out| duty to write everything that I do 
will enable him to make a comfortable living. | think. If they would prefer the play of 
The whole contents of this volume might} Hamlet, with Hamlet left out, I know I 
have been condensed into two pages, just as| could please them. I will write of good 
they may be described in two words, ‘ Arro-| people and their patience and brightness, 
gant impertinence.’ ” and their conflicts and their heroic sacrifices, 

Perhaps it was altogether wrong and foolish | but I need not so carefully hold up that this 
in George to feel the least pang at this tirade. | goodness is not of the natural, but the re- 
He should have accepted it in its proper light, | newed, man. People who could understand 
as a proof that he was sufficiently important | it, if I said it, will know it without my telling. 


to provoke enmity. What good does my plain speaking do, if it | 


But it was its utter injustice that galled | only raises a scoff? Perhaps I should only 
him. If his critic wished to make sweeping | be ‘ wise as a serpent’ if I dealt my goods so 
statements of his arrogance, self-conceit, and | subtly, that some might receive a healing 
harshness, was it not his bounden duty to| medicine in the beliet that it was an intoxi- 
have brought forward extractsin proof thereof? | cating cup.” 





“If I could set up my books as well as | 
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George said nothing about his review to | 


the excited, merry little circle that gathered 
round him at dinner. The habits of his 
youth had made it an instinct with him to 
keep secret all unpleasantness. A wise and | 
good reserve in many cases, yet sometimes a | 
barrier that shuts out the open air and sun- | 
shine of common sense, for while to name 
some pains is to fix them, there are others 
that fly and vanish before plain description, | 
like ghosts before the dawn. But once the | 
barrier of reserve is built, it is hard to break | 
it through, and it can be seldom perfectly | 
cone except for some new love, round which 





| such silence has never been necessary. 


| would have done the genius good that day. 


| through rich bits of stained glass with which 
| the Vicar’s wife had enriched the stiff old 


| laces’ wraps, and the genial warmth went on | 





| be proud of our men-folk. 
| the back drawing-room. 
| and find you a seat with them. 


| 


| 


| and smile for everyone. Her quick eyes under- 
| stood George and Milly at once. ‘The young 


Another talk with plain James Murray 


CHAPTER VII.--A SIGN SENT FOR COMFORT. | 

THE vicarage stood within its own garden- | 
walls. It was a prim red house of Queen | 
Anne’s time, with long rows of high narrow 
windows. As George and Milly walked up | 
the carriage-drive, the brilliant illumination | 
within came glowing down upon them, | 





casements. 

There was an atmosphere of welcome in 
the very porch, where the door flew open 
before the knocker was touched, and aready, | 
pleasant maid stood prepared to receive the 


rising till it culminated in the spacious ram- 
bling drawing-rooms, where the vicar’s wife, 
Mrs. Devon, was waiting with a cheery word 





author she had often seen before, but the 
keen lady could read his whole family history 
in the simple little figure beside him, with its 
touching mixture of timid reserve and digni- 
fied composure, and its old-world etiquettes 
and graces hanging round it, like a soft old 
perfume. 

“My young ladies must know you, my 
dear,” the lady said kindly. “ For they have 
just been reading your brother’s book, and 
are full of questions that he must take neither 
the time nor the trouble to answer, but I 
know you'll be glad to do it,—just as I am 
glad to talk over Mr. Devon’s sermons. We 
women may well be thankful when we can 

The girls are in 
Let us go there, 
Here they | 
are. This is my daughter Grace, Miss 
Harvey,—and this a dear Scotch cousin of 
ours, Miss Christian Dunbar.” | 





253 
The two young ladies made room for 
Milly on the sofa between them. ‘They 


seemed very different from each other. Grace 
Devon moved with a bird-like quickness, and 
shook up her frills like a bathing sparrow. 
Christian Dunbar was soft and quiet. Grace 
Devon poured a volley of chatter into Milly’s 
ear before Christian said a word. And then 
Grace fluttered off to be hospitable to some 
“dear darling old lady,” who presently ar- 
rived, and Christian and Millicent remained 
alone together. 

Some visitor went to the pianoforte and 
began to sing. She had a sweet voice, and 
Milly asked Miss Dunbar what was her name. 

“T do not know,” she answered. “I am 
quite a stranger here. I have just come from 


| Scotland for a visit.” 


“Have you ever been in London before?” 
Milly inquired. 

“Oh yes,” she s2id. “I lived in London 
till ten years ago, when my uncle died.” 

“‘T fancied I had heard your name before,” 
said Milly. “ Very likely you always attended 
St. John’s.” 

““No,” Miss Dunbar answered. ‘“ My 
uncle Robert was a Scotchman and a Pres- 
byterian, and while he lived I went with him 
to his chapel. I hardly went out anywhere 
in those days. We lived very quietly to- 
gether, he, my brother, and I, in the old 
house over the shop in Paternoster Row.” 

“ Mr. Dunbar—Paternoster Row!” Milly 
exclaimed, springing up in her eagerness, 


| why, that was the gentleman who did so 


much for George when he was nobody !” 

A flood of passionate tenderness rushed 
instantly to Christian Dunbar’s quiet blue 
eyes. ‘Oh don’t say so, till you are quite 
sure,” she said, “or I should be so disap- 
pointed. I’d sooner get a new pleasant 
memory of uncle, than find he had left me 
another legacy !” 

“T know it was a Mr. Dunbar of Pater- 
noster Row, who was so kind to George,” 
Milly said decisively. “George has always 
kept on mentioning him, only I dont know 
many particulars. George has a way of 
keeping in things. But I'll fetch him—I’m 
sure he’ll tell you.” 

“What a difference to what I thought!” 
reflected eager Milly, as she threaded her 
way in and out among the increasing guests. 
“T shall like going out after this. It isn’t all 
stupid and superficial.” It was her first 
personal discovery of the old truth, that we 
need but enter any sphere, from a prince’s to 
a beggar’s, and human interests instantly 


fe] 
enter with us. 
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She brought back George in triumph, 
breathlessly exclaiming, “It was a Mr. Dun- 
bar of Paternoster Row who was so good to 
you, was it not? This lady is his niece.” 


George Harvey and Christian Dunbar were | 
direct | 


both a little confused at this quick 
introduction. George slipped into the place 
Milly had vacated. 

“T am thankful indeed to meet you 
said. “It is a pleasure to tell my gratitude 
to who loved Mr. Dunbar, as I can 
never tell it to himself in this world. A few 
months after he showed me_ kindness, 
wrote to him, and my note being never 
acknowle 


} 


one 


-dged, I called at his office, and was 
told he was dead. I believe 
duced to a nephew of his 
I had known his name, that I might have 
told him of my sorrow that Dunbar 
could never knowhow serviceable he had 1 een 
to me. But I feared that evenif I found hin 

out, I might only be troublesome.” 

“T wish you had,” said Christian, for the 
first time raising her eyes full to his. ‘My 
poor brother had many private 
often got depressed and despairing about the 
world and human nature. 
might have done him so much good. 


Mr 
‘il. 


I} nave 


lost him too—he has been for five i with | 


God. I wish you had found him out, Mr. 
Harvey.” 

“I wish I had,” said George earnestly. 
“T know his kindly enthusiasm, ‘We shall 
hear of you some day,’ seemed to do me 


almost as much good as your uncle’s practical | 


advice.” 

“That is it,” said Christian. 
what is said, but when it is said, that gives 
a word half its weight; and so I think the 
best way to be sure of saying cheering words 
at the right time is to say them always !” 


* Indeed, they are often wanted when the | 


want is not apparent,” 
rather pitifully, 


in the pure and peaceful atmosphere about 


George observed, 


this quiet woman that seemed to set the jar | 
that hateful review as far from him as the | 


of 
coarse broils and blasphemy that must have 
been at that moment going forward in many 
|| not far-distant places. 

‘ And yet I know it is so 
for fear of being intrusive 
Christian went on, smiling. 


easy to be silent, 
or impertinent,” 

“If we read a 
book and are specially touched or helped by it, 


| we feel that there must be hundreds touched 
and helped likewise, and think that we need 
not trouble the author with a letter assuring 
him of what he must know well enough al- 
ready. If it be possible to carry on two 


a pe | 


I | 


I was intro- | j 
I often wished | 


trials, and | 


A bright pom | 


‘Ft is not | 


though there was something | 


| trains of thought at the same time, 

| confess that while I have been lecturing you on 
your reserve, I have been wondering whether 
you wouid be at all interested ina little inci- 
dent I could tell you about your own book.” 

“Miss Dunbar,” said George, “I am 
human—very human. And humanity is vain 
| and—inquisitive |” 

“Well, then, you must know that I travelled 
up from Scotland by coach, because I am a 
bad sailor,” she began. “I was the only pas- 
senger from ‘Edinl urch to London. All the 
Scotch people stopped at York, aod I thought 
I was to finish my journey by 1 self, for the 
guard told me nobody else was b bee Sut 
just before we started in the morning a lady 
came up, wanting x to go to ‘i don. I saw 
that the guard looked su: piciously at her, and 

erutlly. You know how fei those 

wrong or queer, 

1 little hand 

é woman, and wore 
| long thick grey cloak, rea ching down to th 

ground. But when she “unfastened this, as 

she took her seat in the coach, I saw that her 

other ga re very unsuitable for a 

was made of dark 

satin, with white lace trimmings 

e—in an evening dress, 

tarted on her geen *y in hottest 

| haste. I should think was about my 

| Own age—six or seven and noe nty— eit a 

very h&nds« woman, but with a beauty 

like that of burning ships or volcanic erup- 

tions. I felt a little eerie at being shut in with 

| her, after the sonsie good-wives with whom I 

had chatted and nibbled and napped during 
the carly part of my journey.” 

*T should think so, indeed,” 
“it was too brave of you to travel alone.” 

Christian smiled. “I don’t mean I was 
afraid,” she explained. 3ut it was awkward 
| to have her sitting opposite me, death-mute, 
and staring straight before her, as if she did 
not see I was there. After we had driven so 
for an hour or two, I began to fidget about, 
and ater to my biscuits and sherry-flask. 
| 1 ofiered her this and I offered her per, 
She shook her head, and answered ‘ No, 
without a word of thanks, but not ane m4 
only she could not be troubled. She 
made me of that poor girl, Charlotte 
Corday, going up to Paris on her dreadful 
ey of assassination. At last I remem- 

bered your ‘Talks and Meditations,’ and I 
offered he king if she would like to 
Sigwile the a urney with it, for it was very 
interesting. 

“She 
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thinking, I fancy, that it would be a con- | had told her the whole history of the bitter 
venient refuge from further interference. She | review, and of the doubts and despairs it 
sat with it in her hand upside down for about | had raised within him. 

half an hour, then detected herself, and re- “ But they were, only for a moment,” 
|| versed it with a start. Then she turned the | answered Christian Dunbar ; “ one feels thus 
|| leaves over and over and over, as if she were | for a moment. But one so brave as you 
|| searching for something between them. Then | would never long sutier from any enmity but | 
some sentence seemed to catch her eye, and | God’s.” 








her, but she never answered nor heeded. At | sedate,” Geo ge answet red. ‘She has looked 
last she sat up again, with her face worn and | spiritual giants in the faceandconquered them, 
wrung with agony. As we neared Lincoln, | and as the old tradition runs, has gathered 
she began to draw up her cloak, and make | their defeated strength into her own.” 
Pp reparations for departure. ‘We are scores *“ And now let us go and look for Miss 
of miles from London yet, madam,’ I said, | Harvey,” said Christian, rising. She had that 
thinking she might be such an utter stranger | sweet strange womanly instinct of something 
as to mistake it. ‘I know,’ she answered, | in the atmosphere that made her withdraw 
and picked up ‘ Talks and Meditations,’ anc into herself. A incr Gee maiden will not 
handed it to me. ‘Would you like to keep | look at once into the depths of a man’s heart, 
it for the rest of your journey ?’ I asked. ‘ 1 lest it be open to her only unguardedly. She 
shall have another copy for myself where I | will turn away, that he may solemnly lead 
am going.” ‘May 1?’ she said. ‘Then God | her back again. She will not usurp her 
bless you!’ and as she said so, the coach | queendom. ‘The crown seems nothing to 
| stopped and she got out, and took out her | her, till consecrated in the coronation. 
| bag, and fee’d the guard. ‘I thought you| Milly had left Christian and George together 
|, Was going to London, mum!’ said the man | and wandered away. She went and stood 
roughly. ‘So I was,’ she replied, ‘but I | near the piano, and listened to the singing. 
have changed my mind.’ ‘Well, you can! Her delight at the pleasure she had found 
do that, so long as you don’t expect us to | for George made her feel quite at home. A 
return money,’ he said. She did not answer | young gentleman brought a chair to her, and 
him, nor did she go into the coaching inn, | invited her to sit down. She did so, and 
but walked quietly away, with: her- port-| then he asked her if she played or sang. She 
manteau in one hand, and your book in the | said no, neither. Then he said, he was sure 
other.” she drew, and he smiled mischievously as he 
“Do you know which story it was that she | said it. Milly admitted it, and wondered 
read ?” George asked. how he guessed. And then they began to 
“Yes, I spelled out the title backwards, as ; talk about pictures, and went round the 
|; she sat sobbing over it. It was ‘‘The Re-| rooms to study the engravings on the walt 
| pentance of Madame Gérard.’ I cannot help Reader, reader, do not laugh. There have 
thinking, Mr. Harvey, that you have saved a! been men—not poets or cniinanialiat but 
vessel of life from a reckless shooting of some | hard-headed famous men of science—who in 
terrible rapid.” their youth have loved for years without a 
“Then God be praised for it,” said} word. Little prim Milly, whom nobody 
George earnestly ; “and God be praised for | had ever yet flirted with, had won such a love 
bringing me here to hear the story ;” and|as this! This youth, whom she had never 
before he noticed that he was confiding to | wittingly seen before, whose very name she 
this lady, never seen before, what he had not | did not then know—for Milly naively forgot 
| confided to one of his familiar household, he | all about an introduction—had for months 


| e read for a minute or two, and then again “How do you know that I am brave?” 

IF eo blankly out of the coach window, but | George asked sadly. 

|| kept her finger in the place. Presently, she “Because you ought to be,” she replied, | 

| waned over the leaves to the beginning of | “and as you are a Christian man, God him- | 

that particular story. Then she leaned far self will make you all you ought to be.” 

|| back in the coach corner, and put up her! “I should like you to know my mother,” 

|| hand so that I could not see her face. But | said George. ‘She would love you.” 

'! I could see Dig tears falling fast. By-and- “T will call upon her, ” Christian promised 

| by, she let the book fall, and turned com- frankly ; “is she anything like that dear frisky 
| pletely round, and hid her ‘face in the carriage | little kitten of a sister who was talking to me 

| pillows, and sobbed and moaned passion- | just now ?” 

| ately. I tried to say something to soothe " No; my mother is tall, and grave, and 

| 

| 
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watched her going to and fro with her pattern 
portfolio. He knew her name, and who she 
was. 

She had a very pleasant time of it. The 
good old vicar, watching her dark eyes flash- 
ing in her excitement, said to his wite, ‘ And 
so that’s young Harvey’s sister. We must 
look after all that family. There’s more than 
genius in them. Genius may grow wild any- 
where, but they are surely the stuff that 
makes its natural soil. I never saw young 
Maxwell so gallant before. Well, well, he is 
a good lad, and if he were my own son, I 
should think he might do worse than try to 
find out what sort of heart goes with that 
bright girl-face.” 

“Oh, George,” said Milly, clinging to his 
arm, as they turned from the vicarage home- 
ward through the dark lanes. “ If parties are 
often like this, they are worth going to!” 

And George thought so too. 

They found Mrs. “Harvey and Miss Brook 
awaiting them by the parlour fire. They 
both sat down and opened their budget of 
news. And actually before he went to bed, 
George had told them all about his review, 
and laughed over it! A secret drawer that 
has once been opened is never so stiff again, 
but still one does not show everything that is 
in it, and George did not then tell the story 
Miss Dunbar had told him. One maintains 
a. sweet, curious feeling of confidence with 
another, by keeping something that one talks 
over with nobody else. 

“Well, my son,” observed Mrs. Harvey, “ it 
is well to remember, especially among so much 
praise as you do get, that ‘the friendship of 
the world is enmity with God.’ ” 

“Miss Dunbar used almost those same 
words,"mother,” he said. 

But Miss Brook punched the fire severely. 

“Why can’t people keep their tengues off 
what they can’t understand, and won't try to,” 
said she. “If a cat criticized a dog, what 
would her criticism be worth? If I was 
George, next time I wrote a book, I’d put on 
the title-page, that ‘no one need trouble 
himself to review it, that didn’t believe in 
God, read the Bible, live with one wife, and 
pay his debts.’ Let wicked infidels get their 
living by reviewing wicked infidel books— 
and a precious poor living they'd get.” 

“O let them do as they like!” said 
George. 


CHAPTER VIII.—GEORGE’S GIFT FROM THE 
LORD. 


CHRISTIAN DuNnBaR paid her promised 
visit to Mrs. Harvey. She did not come 








very soon, and she brought Grace Devon | 
with her, and they arrived in the early after- | 
noon, and found nobody at home but Mrs, | 
Harvey and Miss Brook. | 

George was particularly afixious to hear 
every detail of that visit, and he heard all 
there was to hear, but Grace Devon had evi- 





dently talked a great deal more than Christian || 


Dunbar. 

And so friendly relations were established 
between the stately old vicarage and the 
Harveys’ quaint green cottage. The worst | 
of it was, Christian Dunbar was only staying | 
with the Devons for three months. | 


“There does not seem to be half enough |! 


time in life,” George observed one day, apropos 
of nothing in particular. “So much has to 
be forced on, and may be spoiled in the | 
forcing. If one could only take a little more | 
time !” 

“When an Indian chief heard some one | 
make that remark,” said Miss Brook, “ he 
answered, ‘I suppose you have all there is.’ ” 

Somehow, at that time, there crept into 
the Harveys’ household conversation a great 
many discussions about marriage. About the | 
necessary means for marriage—about the 
proper time for marriage—about the duties | 
and rights of lovers in sundry and divers 
positions. Miss Brook was a great deal more 
certain on all these points than Mrs. Harvey, | 
and maintained her right so to be. 

“ Married people arn’t half such good ai- 
visers in love-affairs as single ones,” she 
asserted. ‘ They’ve muddled their minds 
with their own mistakes, and they go 
giving you the particular good advice they 
wanted themselves, instead of what you want. 
Just as when you have the toothache, some 
good souls think it could do you no harm to | 
take their pet gout-specific.” 

Therefore Miss Brook uttered her axioms 
like an authority. 

“The necessary means for matriage are a 
sound head-piece and a strong right hand,” 
she said. 

“ But it is generally fools who think them- 
selves wise,” put in Milly; “and the surest 
sign of one’s sanity is to doubt it a little.” 

“Hold your tongue, child,” Miss Brook 
retorted. “ And the proper time for marriage 
is when one meets the proper person.” 

“ Always provided | he or she is equally 
agreeable, I presume,” said Milly wickedly. 

“‘ But when a poor man feels that nothing 
is too good for the woman he loves, it seems 
selfish for him to ask her to share his poverty 
and struggles,” observed George. 
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“If she loves him, she’s longing to do it,” | 
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answered Miss Brook; “and isn’t it selfish 
of him to baulk her wishes for the sake of 
his own stuck-up pride ?” 

The fact was, George had not taken long 
to discover that life could never be what it 


| had been before he had seen Christian Dunbar. 





Her coming had been like a burst of sunshine 
over a landscape—river and rock and tree are 
the same, but, oh, how different ! 








Perhaps one of her greatest charms for 
him was that she drew him entirely out of 
himself—that he could talk to her with a 
freedom with which he had not hitherto com- 
muned even with his own soul. 

With all George’s fear of selfishness, it 
must be admitted that he felt it to be a happy 
day when he heard that Christian Dunbar had 
a bare five hundred pounds for her whole 
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portion, and that like the sensible woman 
that she was, she intended to leave it un- 


teacher. She was not an accomplished wo- 
man: she neither painted, played, nor sang, 
but she was a good writer and arithmetician, 
and had persuaded her brother to teach her 
Latin, as a diversion during one of the melan- 
choly fits from which he had suffered. She 


did not aim to do what she could not, but 


| diligently sought to find what she could, and | 
touched, and to earn her own living as a) 


so engaged herself at a moderate salary, in 
| ‘a preparatory school for young gentlemen.” 

It was within three days of her departure, 
when she and George met in an old church- 
yard, not far from both their abodes. Never 
mind how they happened to meet. Perhaps 
Christian had said something about passing 
























































through that churchyard on her way some- | 
where. And perhaps, on the strength of | 
those words, George had waited there two or 
three hours. How could Christian know he | 
would be there? And yet if she did not, 
why did she walk so slowly, and why did her | 
heart beat so fast ? 

She came along under the new-budded 
trees, and George sprang out from a cross 
avenue, and took her hand, and drew it 
through his arm. He never knew he did 


not shake hands formally, and Christian did | 


not notice the omission at the moment, but 
remembered it distinctly afterwards. 

What is the use of repeating what George 
said? It will sound stilted and unnatural to 
the reader who has not said it himself, and 
he who has said it knows all about it without 
hearing it over again! 
say? Well, Christian was cooler than 
George ; which is not uncommon, for while 
We poor men are in agonies of suspense, the 
dear ladies know their own answer, and 
either that it makes all right, or else that 
they do not care at all. 

And then there came a girl-and-boy feeling 
into two glad hearts, and without heeding it, 
they went walking together hand-in-hand! 

Let one fact reveal the love and unity of 
the Harvey household. George went straight 
home to his mother and sister, and told 
them of his engagement, and knew that the 
greatest pang of the telling lay with himself, 
and that they rejoiced wholly for his sake. 
He was the man of the house, and one who 
had been enabled to give the family a dis- 
tinction that it would not have without him, 
but they were not women to make their grati- 
tude a blight, and their love a fetter. It 
might be that their lives helped them to such 
right-mindedness. They were no parasite 
women, trailing forlornly unless propped. 
They had learned to respect and trust them- 
selves, and to know that life had plenty of 
flowers and fruit within their own reach. 
Beyond such tokens of brotherly love as he 
would continue to give, Milly hail neither 
taken nor expected anything from her brother. 
She had been trained to feel it no wrong, 
but one of her noblest rights, to be inde- 
pendent. And when more women shall have 
sacred interests of their own, the will and the 
power to create their own spheres, and to 
clothe their own lives with appropriate 
beauties and duties, then surely the antago- 
nism of mothers and sisters-in-law will cease, 
and the man without female relations be no 
longer justly regarded as the most eligible 
lover! Oh, if some of those who fear that the 
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it will perish in the first abe with 
realities of God’s world of work, would 
reflect how it already turn 
| terest in the stag 
helpless spite and rep 

George and Christian not 
till the first anniversary of their et 
Christian went to her school, a 


s to driest and bit- 
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dust atmosphere 








were married 
gagement. 
nd. earrred 





enough to cover the” cost of her marri 
outlit, without breaking the little fortune that 
was her uncle’s legacy. She made her outfit 
nearly all herself—all except what Milly and 
Grace Devon and Mrs. Webber begged from 
her. There was not a hireling seam in it. 
Womanly love and hope, friendliness and 


good wishes, were in every stitch. 

But Christian came back to the vicarage 
to spend the last two months of her maiden 
life. She wanted to have her nag ore share 
in the building of the pretty home-nest 
that George had found ciea between 
her Uncle Devon's house and his mother’s 
cottage. Mrs. Harvey and Milly were to 
remain just as they were. Perhaps, by-and- 
by, they might receive another boarder as 
well as Mrs. Brook, but it was no matter 
stringent necessity.. For Milly’s little income 
went on regularly increasing, so that 
even inclined to peutand 
that George should be so determined still to 
set aside a certain allowance for his mother! 

George and Christian lived in a fairy tale 
for those two months. ‘They were privileged 
now to take long sweet lonely walks. Sweet 
and lonely,—though they were often through 
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noisy crowded streets. For Christian loved 
to be taken among the scenes of her 
lover’s stern boyhood, and George loved 
to take her there. He took her over the old 
printing-office, and gave halfa-crown to a 


little red-haired lad who was sitting in his 
former place. He took her to the wretched 
little terrace-where James Murray had lodg 
and where he had gone to clean 
He showed her the boiled-beef 
made an effort to trace Mr. Rollo, 


a1led 
failed. 
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boots. 
shop. 
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“The mystery is,” : ge, “that as I | 
revive the old associations, I cannot revive 
the old self that did not know you! I re-| 


member how I studied the sizes of penny 


rolls, but I cannot remember how my heart | 
felt when it was empty. I,think you must 
have been always there, shut up, till that 


rm? 
night when y you « opened your shrine, and let 
in the sunshine.’ 
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elf-denial. 
occasion to ask to look at it, when he dis- 
covered that his wife kept it in an antique 
oak dressing-case, among her jewellery and 
lace 

The wedding-day came at last. Of course 
Christian was married from the vicarage, 
and Grace Devon had the arrangement of 
the wedding presents. Conspicuous among 
the dainty little bits of china and silver, stood 
an elaborately-carved bread-plate and butter- 
dish stand, which had arrived with a fancy 
card announcing them as “small tokens of 
the respect and love of James Murray, and | 
Sarah his wife, with all good wishes.” 

The curate read the marriage service, be- 
cause the vicar gave away his niece. Grace 
and Milly, and little Ellen Webber, were the 
bridesmaids, Christian insisted on Ellen 
Webber, because she wished to associate 

Tatty with the immediate marriage group. 
Christian found a great share of a: ion to | 
spare for beautiful Hatty. 

“It is such a pleasure to look at her,” she 
said, “and I am sure it takes a great deal of | 
goodness to keep beauty beautiful.” 

Richard Webber, our old friend “ Dick,” 
now growing a tall and very interesting lad, 
acted “ best man.” The whole made a group 
thoroughly typical of the best side of Eng- 
lish lite—of that free and yet conservative 
state of society, which binds such different 
men as the stately old vicar, and the homely 
tradesman. Mr. Webber, in bonds of 
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WE will now inquire, what is the | 
testimony which the Scriptures afford | 
deeply interesting question ? 
proofs contained in the Bible are (as 
nor slight, to 
great fact suggested by science; so much 
so, indeed, that, valuable as the testimony 
of astronomy is as a confirmation of or 
contribution to inspired truth, yet, had the 
knowledge we have obtained of the universe 
in that direction, 
doctrine of heaven as a place or locality 
the heavens would remain the same. 
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Stereo- 


| typed as it is in the Book that records it, it 


has been equally stereotyped on the mind of 


| every person that has read that book and 


indeed be 


entire 


believed in it. It could not 
discredited without discrediting the 
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each can be happier, 


them far apart, where 
| than either could be 


etter, and more useful 
in any false and affected ‘* equality.” 

Mrs. Harvey shed two or three tears of 
thankful joy to see how wonderfully God had 
supplied the particul ur 
Ps sition by leading him to a bride, in breed- 

and character every inch a lady, and ir 
with the simple ways and tastes, that would 
make her happy and useful in the household 
exigencies of “ a poor gentleman.” 
‘God bless you, George,” she said, when 
ceremony was over ; “and be you thank- 
to Him that He has given you a wiie 
whom He himself loves better than you can.” 

“T say, Aunt Milly,” said Dick Webber, 
as they drove back to the vicarage, “ did 
you see that Mr. Maxwell peeping round the 
nearest pillar behind us, and he had on a 
rose-coloured neck-tie, like your ribbons !” 

But when George and Christian were s 


the 






eatec 


| together in the coach that was to carry them 





it among the Surrey hills, 
turned to George and 


away for a fortnig 


Christian sudde nly 


| sighed. 


‘“‘T wonder what has become of that poo 
thing who travelled up from York with me 
( arcely more than a year ago.” 

“What makes you think of her 
asked George. 

“T don’t know,” 
“Unless it is becaus 
she was so sad!” 





now ?” 


Christian answered. 


e I am so happy and 


HEAVEN ? 
PAPER. 


volume that reveals it, in which it is the 
central picture, next to Christ himself; the 
reat object towards which all our hopes and 
fears are directed ; our final home, the reality 
of which is indelibly imprinted on our mind 
from our earliest years, as being also the 
home of God and the holy angels, and the 
‘spirits of the just made perfect.” 

At a parent’s knee we have been taught to 
look upward to the deep blue above as indi- 
cating the direction of the place where God 
lives ; and unless the canker of infidelity has 
crept in to mar the lovely vision, it has re- 

ained on our mind to the last, as one of 
those bright cheering thoughts that lessen 
the cares, and banish (when we think of it) 
much of the gloom of approaching death, 
and the sorrows and anxieties of human life. 
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But where has the idea been derived but | 
from the inspired volume alone (for science 
could never assure us of it)? ‘To z¢, there- 
fore, we may look as containing, though 
not a// that we desire to know, yet something 
more definite and certain than astronomy can 
afford us, and which, with the aid that is | 
afforded by that noble science, so far as it | 
goes, all but demonstrates the great truth, | 
that there zs a central heaven, the special | 
residence of the Most High, where his glory is 
manifested, which is the home of many a bright 
angel and archangel, and from which man, 
when made like unto the angels (wayyedos), 
if not equal to them, shall not be excluded. 
The evidence of Scripture on this subject 
is confined to a few points, but not the less 
clear on that account. First, there is the 
direct testimony to the existence of heaven, 
with a general and chiefly figurative descyip- 
tion of its glory and-its inhabitants. - Second, 
the indirect testimony furnished by the actual | 
intercourse that has subsisted between some of 
the inhabitants of heaven with the inhabitants | 
of the earth, together with the deep sympathy | 
which we are informed exists among those | 
inhabitants of heaven for the human race on | 
earth ; crowned by the actual ascension from 
earth to heaven in the body by two of our 
race, and finally that of our Lord himself, 
not to speak of the subsequent experience of | 
St. Paul of the same glorious place entitled | 
by him “the third heaven” and “ paradise” 
(2 Cor. xii 1—4). With respect to the first 
part of this scriptural evidence, it may be pre- 
mised that the names which are assigned to 
it in Scripture are in themselves significant, 
so as to indicate, to a certain extent, what is 
to be expected. Thus, in the earliest record 
of it, which is to be found in 2 Chron. ii. 6, 
and vi. 18, it is termed “the heaven of 
heavens,” ze the heaven above or among 
the heavens, meaning by the latter the starry 
heavens. The word heaven itself indicating | 
“a lifting up,” from the Saxon “heave.” In 
the same inspired prayer of Solomon it is 
called also the dwelling-place of God: “ Hear 
thou from heaven thy dwelling-place” 
(2 Chron. vi. 21). So, also, David terms it, 
in Psalm cxxiii., “ on thou that dwellest in 
the heavens.” 

Thus, in this and many other similar ex- 
pressions, the idea that there is somewhere in | 
the universe a place where God (as it were) | 
resides, or where his presence and glory are 
specially manifested in the presence of the 
holy company that are admitted to dwell 
there, is plainly conveyed. To such a place, 
doubtless, Paul was caught up or conducted, 








either in the ae or out of F the body, to , the 
“third heaven ” or “ paradise,” by both which 
names he + lle it, being synonymous 
with the “heaven of heavens.” There he 
says he heard “ unspeakable words,” which 
it is not lawful for man to utter, ze. the 
| language of heaven spoken by its inhabitants ; 
a language either that could not be spoken 
by man, or should not be revealed by him. 


That there is such a place is plainly sig- | 


nified also in Luke i. 19, where the angel 
Gabriel, announcing his message to Zacha- 
rias, says, ‘“‘ I am Gabriel, that stand in the 
presence of God; and am sent to speak 
unto thee.” So the evangelist relates in the 
same chapter, the same angel Gabriel was 
Ce b ” eet .c 

sent from God” to the Virgin Mary. It is 


thus plainly implied and taught that there is | 


a place in the heavens, where God is present 
in a different sense from that in which He is 
said to be omnipresent—in other words in 
heaven He is personally present ; ; and to and 
fro from that place angels have passed and 
repassed to earth and back when sent by 
God as his messengers to do his pleasure. 
To that same place it is declared by Luke 
our Lord himself ascended (Luke xxiv. 51): 

“While he blessed, He was parted from 
them, and carried up to heaven ;” an event 
described or prophesied previously by Him- 
self to Mary, in words that delare it distinctly 
as the residence of his Father, as in John 
xx. 17, “Touch me not, for I am not yet 
ascended to my Father; but go and tell my 
brethren, I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, to my God and your God.” 

Here his ascension is described in one 
place as to heaven, in the other to his Father ; 
therefore to one and the same place, to his 
Father who He states in the Lord’s Prayer is 
in heaven. 

Its vast distance from the earth is also im- 
plied by Paul in Eph. iv. 10: “He that 
descended is the same also that ascended up 
far above all heavens,” meaning probably 
above the first or aerial heavens, or possibly 
the starry heaven visible to us. Also in 
Heb. viii.: ‘‘We have such an High Priest, 
who is set on the right hand of the throne of 
the Majesty in the heavens.” And there He 
sits, as King of kings, and as our Advocate 
and Mediator ; “ for Christ is not entered into 
the holy places made with hands, which are 
the figures of the true” 
true heaven of which the holiest of holies 
was to us but the figure) ; “ but into heaven 


itself, now to appear in the presence of God | 
it will be remarked, the || 
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presence of God is again associated with 
heaven—it is plainly his dwelling-place. 
Again, John xiv. 2, 3 : “ In my Father’s house,” 
says Jesus, “are many mansions: if it were 
not so, I would have told you, and I go to 
prepare a place for you. And if I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto myself; that where I 
am, there shall ye be also.” 

There are many points of deep interest in 


this short but important passage that deserve | 
notice :—1. His Father has a house (de. a | 


dwelling-place) ; 2. There are many man- 
sions in it (Ze. abiding-places ;— rooms, 
apartments, as it were, to the palace where 
God dwells); 3. This isa certainty, as true 
as Christianity, ‘‘ Ifit were not so,” says Jesus, 
**T would have told you;” 4. It is a distant 
locality to which Christ must go, and from 
which He will return (a far country as he 
describes in it the parable),* further, it is @ 
place, not a mere state or condition ; 6. It isa 
prepared place, i.e. prepared, and suited for, 
and made ready zow for the people of God; 


7. Itis the place where Christ himself will | 


be and is. ‘I will take you to myself, that 
where I am there shall ye be also.” The ex- 
pression, “ Iam,” here, does not indicate, as 
some have said, the place where He then 
was—the earth—but where He should be, 
wherever that was. 

Thus the direct evidence of a place in the 
heavens, whither Christ went, where 
ascended, where God dwells, and is mani- 
fested specially in the person of Jesus Christ, 
the second person of the Trinity, where also 
the redeemed people of God (once on earth) 
are, and the holy angels dwell and pay their 
homage to the King of kings, is plainly 
declared by the direct evidence not only of 
the passages of Scripture now quoted, but by 
many others, which are but a repetition of 
the same thing.t 

But the testimony which Scripture affords 
to the existence of such a place in the 
heavens is further proved by the intercourse 


which has subsisted from time immemorial | 


between the inhabitants of heaven and those 
of the earth ; the former having visited the 
earth—come, indeed, from the very courts 
of heaven itself, resplendent with its bright- 
ness, reeking, as it were, with celestial glory 


—come as ministering spirits to man, and | 


in like manner departing again as to their 
native home on high. 


There are few questions perhaps of deeper | 





* Matt. xxi. 33. 
+ 2 Chron. xviii. 18—22; Job i. 6, 7; Zech, iii. 1—4; Dan. 
vii. 9, 10, 13; Isa. vier; Ezek. i. 1, 24—28. 


He | 


| interest than this subject presents to the 
| mind of the thoughtful inquirer. 

| If anative of some distant and unknown 
part of our globe appears in our civilised 
| regions, it naturally excites much interest 
and curiosity; it assures us, first, that there 
is a portion of our little world that we have 
never seen, and yet that surely exists ;—the 
| very truth that men are most likely to ques- 
tion, as did the crew of Columbus, although 
assured of its certainty by his superior intel- 
ligence and foresight. ‘The native of a 


that country; his strange speech, his dress, 
his appearance, his voice, his manner and 
habits—all bring conviction to the mind be- 
yond the possibility of doubt ; and if, besides, 
he is enabled to describe the part of the 
| globe he comes from, the nature of the 
country, and the people who are his fellow- 
| countrymen,—-who can doubt the fact? Now 
transfer this to the angels of God; once 
ascertain the fact of their having appeared on 
earth, having spoken and acted and declared 
distinctly where they came from; that they 
belonged, not to this small planet, but had, 
as it were, dropped from the sky, above us, 
flashed from the heavens upon us, left “the 
heaven of heavens,” and the throne and 


presence of God !—and who shall be bold | 


enough to question or deny it? The cer- 
tainty of the fact is established by the arrival 
or departure of the strange visitors. The in- 
tercourse between the two countries, heaven 
and earth, is then proved, and becomes as pal- 
pable a fact as the intercourse of nations here 


proves that there is another country besides | 
our own; a bridge is at once thus thrown | 
across the supposed impassable gulf of space ; | 


and the barrier that has seemed to separate 
the planet we inhabit for ever from all other 
residences in the universe is at once re- 
moved ; and though to man in his present 
condition it seems as though his home has 
been specially contrived, so that he shall 
never leave his present abode or associate 
with other Beings, the arrival of a single in- 
telligent Being from another country in the 
heavens at once dissipates the illusion, 
breaks the charm, and shows not only the 
possibility and certainty of transit between 
the two worlds, but also the certainty that 
there is a heaven where angels dwell as 
surely as there is an earth where man dwells. 
And when we come to examine the records 
we have of the appearance of such Creatures in 
our world, we find that their visits have been 
| —not, as erroneously described by the Poet, 
| “few and far between,” but quite the reverse, 


strange country assures us of the existence cf | 
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and that the Scriptures assume throughout 
a constant intercourse maintained and deep 
sympathy felt for man by this noble class of 

eings—the true nobility of heaven—superior 
to ourselves in intellect and power and vir- 
tue, as doubtless they are in numbers. 

That there are such beings, and that 
they form a most important portion of the 
creatures of God, the Scriptures so dis- 
tinctly inform us, that if we reject belief in 
their existence, we must reject likewise our 
belief in the entire of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, as both bear their testimony gene- 


| rally to the fact, in language that cannot be 


disputed ; while in the history of man’s re- 
demption they form so important a feature, 
and play so important a part, that if their 
existence is ignored or denied, the whole 
framework of Christianity will fall to pieces, 


and the most important testimony to its 





truth will be lost. 7. 
That the heaven of heavens is the abode 

or habitation of these glorious Creatures 

ve are specially informed. 
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That delightful | 


world is the place towards which all our | 


own hopes and expectations are directed, 


the home to which we are invited to look as | 
our final rest from every trouble, and the seat | 


of all the enjoyment we are capable of attain- 
ing. With the inhabitants of that blest world 
we are told we shall, if we are wise, be one day 
acquainted and intimately united, and shall 
live in the midst of them for ever. Of this 
world, therefore, and of those who dwell 
there, we need information, and accordingly 
it has not been withheld from us.* 

But there is one more consideration of 
interest to us in this matter in the sympathy 
thus established and maintained between the 
inhabitants of the two countries. That 
sympathy does exist we are assured by the 
Lord Jesus himself, when he says (Luke xv.), 
“There is joy among the angels of God” 
in the presence of God—* over one sinner 
that repenteth.” What does this imply, if it 
does not assure us of the deep interest which 
the inhabitants of heaven feel in the affairs 
of mankind? 

The Apostle Peter indeed tells us that 
“the angels desire to look into these things,’ 
meaning the matters relating to the redemp- 
tion of man; while the Apostle Paul declares 
that it was God’s intention and “eternal 
purpese ” that they should be informed of it. 
“That to the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places might be known by the 
church the manifold wisdom of God accord- 
ing to the eternal purpose which He pur- 


* Vide Rev. xxi., xxii. 








+1 Peter i. 12. 
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posed in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Eph. iii. | 


PO, £2). 

Thus we are apprised of the interesting 
fact, that the matters of earth and relating to | 
mankind are not only known above, but are 
the subject of the deepest interest to the inha- 
bitants of heaven. Nay, more; that the in- 
habitants of both places are considered as 
constituting one family in Christ, of whom, 
says the same apostle (Eph. iii. 15), “ the 
whole family in heaven and = earth -are 
named.” Thus there is a moral chain, as 
well as a physical and literal one, that binds 
is to the bright land above us, out of sight 
though it be—at least out of our sight—but 
not out of the memory or removed from the 
sympathy of millions of the noblest of God's 
creatures, who make our joy their joy, and | 
doubtless our sorrow or sin the occasion of 
their deep sympathy. 

In the string of beautiful parables in Luke 
xv., the Lord Jesus is represented as calling 
his friends and neighbours around Him, to 
rejoice with Him im the recovery of the lost 
sheep and the lost money. And who are | 
these friends and neighbours, if they are not 
the heavenly host? And what is a friend, 
and what is a neighbour ? w/o are friends and 
neighbours to 7's, but those whose position 
enables them to xnow our circumstances and 
character, and whose friendship induces 
them to sympatltize with us ? 

Thus England has great commercial and 
friendly relations with most of the civilised 
nations of the globe ; and to all alike she.is 
ready to extend the hand of friendship and 
sympathy ; and though individually there 
are millions. who have no opportunity of | 
visiting those countries, yet there is no dif- 
ference in the general feeling of the nation 
towards those who require or demand their 
sympathy or friendship, it is well understood 
and taken for granted, and forms a ground 
of union, and confidence, which regulates the 
most important of our commercial relations, 
and makes England the greatest and most 
prosperous of kingdoms. 

So there is a like confidence and under- 
standing between the hosts of heaven and 
the inhabitants of this distant little planet ; | 
and though we cannot see nor talk with them | 
as some of our race have done, a communi- | 
cation is established between the two worlds 
and their inhabitants ; not by prayer to ¢hem 
which they are too loyal to accept (Rev. xxi. 
8, 9), but through /#eir and our divine Lord 
and Head, to whom alone our prayers should 
be addressed, and who doubtless (as in the 
parables already referred to) calls his angelic 
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family around Him to make them partici-| yet speaking He will hear, and before we call 
pators in his joy and the joy of our salvation. | He will answer (Isa. Ixv. 24). Any message 
Here, when we would converse or sympa- | of importance, therefore, that reaches heaven 
thize with a distant nation, such as our | will be thus known and appreciated by the glo- 
American brethren, we flash our wants, our | rious company above—our heavenly friends 
wishes, our thanks alike along the mysterious | and neighbours. The earth is possibly viewed 
wire that connects us in speech with each | by them as one would look at the dark hull 
other, and address ourselves to him who is | of some convict ship belonging to the sove- 
the representative of the country, or the go- | reign, and containing a band of criminals and 
verning power by whom they are ruled. | traitors, or, as it has been truly described by 
The telegraph has thus done more to unite | Chalmers, a rebellious province in God’s 
the nations of the earthin brotherly union and | dominions; yet from that dark vessel, from 
|; amity than any other discovery that science | that rebellious band arrives every day, and 
has ever made, and by its means, though hour, and moment some soul rejoicing in its 
so distant from us, we can now truly call deliverance from bondage and misery; and 
the Americans our neighbours as well as our each sinner, as he plants his foot on the 
| friends. Distance is annihilated when: men pearly shore of that blessed place, will be 
| can converse. But there is a more distant welcomed in such a fashion as the heavenly 
country than America, and a far vaster popu- host alone can welcome him. ‘They will 
lation, to whose Divine Head and represen- conduct him to their Mount Zion—to their 
tative we too may, with as great ease, send our Lord—to the city of the living God—the 
telegraph of prayer, and supplication, and heavenly Jerusalem, to an innumerable 
praise, and thanksgiving. We have this pro- company like themselves—the home of the 
mise distinct and clear, that while we are elect, the throne of the Lamb. 
J. CRAMPTON. 
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| THE WIFE’S ANSWER. 


| (A. sequel to the “Pitman: to his Wife,” which appeared in a previous number of this Magazine:) 


| | ier listened, Geordie, to:all thou’s said, and now that thow’s had thy say, 
I can but tell thee it’s far the best of my hearing this many a day ; 
Though: many a look thou’s given to me, and many a word thou’s said, 

I was pleased: enough to get and to hear both before and since we were wed. 





' | 
‘Thou never wast much: of a:one for talk, and I reckon there’s little need | 
Of a vast of words between two folks that are always well agreed, 
Yet many a talk we’ve had to ourselves just sitting here by the fire, 
Lut never a one that’s been so much to my heart’s content and desire. 


Yor if thou couldst take a look in my heart, and read from it line by line, 
As one:reads‘from out of a printed book, it would be like this talk of thine; 
lor I’ve;got a:word, a word in my heart that’s made it both glad and sore, 
And ye'll wonder to hear me talk like'this that’s never talked so before. 
|| For though I’ve gone both to chapel and church, and I’ve minded what I've heard said, 
Yet so many things all the sermon through would come in and out-of my head ; 
It might be the bairns, or it might be thee, or what we’re to get to eat, 
Or what we’re to get to wear, or how I’d to manage to make ends meet; 


That I’ve thought, when I’ve seen the minister stand and give out a beautiful text, 
And tell us we’re not to take heed for this life, but to give all our minds to the next 
t=) 7 
It’s easier said than it’s done for me, what with waur-day work to do, 
And so many folks just with waur-day talk dropping in all the Sunday through. 
Pris P, db 

But now my mind’s got another turn, and I see all as clear as glass 

5 ? 5 ? 
And I’ve given my heart to the chief concern, and how it has come to pass, 
I'll tell thee now that we’ve once begun, it was all through our little lass. 





“ Tor mother,” says she, as she and I were going one night up-stairs, 

** Am’nt I old enough,” she says, “‘ to give up saying my prayers, 

I’ve been seven and a half such a great while now, I think I’ll be eight very soon 
And it’s long since I’ve had a knife and a fork and given over using a spoon.” 
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“ Why, what dost thou mean by such talk ?” I said, and she turns on me her eyes, 
And gives me a look quite innocent, and yet as wise as wise ; 

“Why, mother,” she says, “ there’s a lot of things like saying I will and I won’t, 
That chiidren are always bid to mind, and that bigger people don’t. 


“‘ And brothers, when they were as young as me, wore their little frocks instead, 
Of coats and trousers, and little ones are sent off soon to bed, 

And set to learn our A B, abs, and I thought that saying one’s prayers 

Was just like these,* for Z never see any grown-up folks say theirs.” 


“Oh bairg!” I said, “have done with thy talk,” for each word was like a knife, 
“ Of een thou’s given thy mother one that’ll last her all her life ;” 

And I knelt down beside her little bed, and all that I could say, 

Was just “ Our Father who art in heaven,” and, “ Lord, teach me how to pray.” 











“ And pardon,” I said, “a sinner’s heart, that comes to Thee on her knees, 
And pardon her ways that’s been blind so long, that it’s only now she sees ; 
And pardon,” I said, “a sinner’s life, and give her Thy grace to mend, 
And be Thou to me, and be Thou to mine, a Saviour and a Friend.” 


It’s been on my mind to tell thee this, but I thought thou’d think it strange, 
Thou’s always got thy own ideas, and thou’s not one given to change ; 

And I thought I’d just hold my peace and wait, for it’s little a woman can 
Do at her best, let her do her best, without the help of her man. 


It isn’t for me to be leadin’ thee, but now that thou’s taken a start, 
We'll go together, for didn’t we say the words, “ Until death us part?” 
It'll never part us now, Geordie, for we’re seeking the blessed land, 
Thou and me and the canny bairns, and we're seeking it hand in hand. 
DORA GREENWELL. 











* This was really said by a little girl to her mother. 
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EARLY ADVENTURES 


ON THE DEAD SEA. 


By THE LATE JAMES FINN, M.R.A.S. 


e Ser earliest modern attempt at explora- 
tion of the Dead Sea was that of 
Christopher Costigan, a young Irishman, in 
the autumn of 1835. Of the result, how- 
ever, we know nothing, as it seems that the 
difficulties and dangers encountered by him 
precluded the possibility of describing such, 
beyond a rude pencil sketch of outline of 
the lake. We do not even know what in- 
struments or appliances Mr. Costigan had 
for making any scientific researches. 

The writer of this is, however, in posses- 
sion of a plain English Bible found among 
his effects, containing pencil-notes upon the 
blank leaves, not wholly, if at all, relating to 
the Dead Sea, but exceedingly indistinct— 
too much so for imparting information of 
any discoveries. The mournful circum- 
stances of the termination of this expedition 
will always command some amount of inte- 
rest among those who are concerned for 
Palestine exploration. 

The following details of the closing events 
were gathered from the Rev. John Nicolay- 
son (the principal person acting in them) by 
his daughter. All three are now at rest in 
the silent earth, awaiting the first and 
blessed resurrection. 

In a-boat brought over from Acre to 
Tiberias Mr. Costigan descended the Jordan. 
That task was found both difficult and peril- 
ous, owing to the numerous rocks and falls 
that occur along the tortuous course of the 
river. It was in the month of August, when 
the volume of water is much diminished 
there; and the present writer is well able, 
from personal experience, to understand the 
inconveniences of the Jordan region arising 
from heat at that season of the year. 

Costigan was as much in the water as in | 
the boat or on the banks during three weari- | 
some days, and then, finding his servant (a | 
native of the country, and unused to matters | 
of navigation) becoming impatient, and him- | 
self too much broken in strength for con- 
tinuing the work, he resolved on leaving the 
river, and, with his camels and Bedaween | 
escort, carrying the boat along the Ghor down 
to Jericho. ‘The luggage was sent on by the 
servant through Nablus to Jerusalem. 

One incident, and it seems the only one of 
any note, took place before reaching Jericho. 
Seeing some Arabs on a hill near the line of | 
march a little in advance of him, he sent | 





his own horse bolted, carrying him off with 
them. He tugged at his sword, but it had 
become so rusted with the proceedings in the 
river, that it refused to leave the scabbard, 
and the hilt broke off instead. Fortunately, 
the Arabs took to flight on finding them- 
selves unexpectedly assailed in that lonely 
place by a shouting party in full gallop. 
They darted into the river, swam over, and 
made their escape eastwards. ' 

It was well that he met no party of regular 
tribes in armed force. Jn those days they 
had never conceived the idea of Europeans 
carrying on such expeditions, and were not 
on the look-out for opportunities of levying 


ghuf’r, or toll for leave of passage. 


The chief annoyance was that derived from 
the bushes of large and sharp thorns abound- 
ing in that desert. The perpetual struggles 
in passing through these reduced his clothing 
to rags before reaching Jericho. 

Leaving the boat there, he went up to 
Jerusalem, probably for a supply of provi- 
sions, and returned accompanied by a Evro- 
pean friend from the city. Again he went to 
Jerusalem, and came back among a party of 
French travellers. He had now engaged a 
Maltese servant to assist in navigating the 
Dead Sea, intending to begin by examining 
the eastern coast. 

When at the conclusion of this ill-fated 
voyage the Rev. Mr. Nicolayson found 
Costigan at Jericho, he was too weak to be 
able to afford information about their adven- 
ture, and such account as we have is that 
obtained from the Maltese. 

It appears that under sail they reached the 
southern extremity (near forty miles) in two 


| or three days, but there they tailed to get a 


favourable wind for the return. A complete 
calm lay on the water for several days. ‘They 
had to take to the oars, and persevered till 
the servant, exhausted with toil, threw the 
cask of fresh water overboard while Costigan 
lay asleep, with a view of lightening the boat. 


| A more insane act can scarcely be imagined. 


Hitherto they had only suffered from heat 
and fatigue—the heat of a vast cauldron 
steaming under a tropical sun, and confined 
between lofty basaltic cliffs at thirteen hun- 
dred feet below the level of the Mediterra- 
nean (probably the very lowest surface on 
the habitable globe), and that steam impreg- 
nated with saline and other exhalations even 





forward a few of his men to reconnoitre, but | more injurious to health, beneath the sun of | 
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Their true misery, therefore, only 
Appetite for eating failed, 
yet exertion at the oars was necessary 
in order to escape from perishing by 
thirst and hunger. In such an awful con- 
dition of loneliness, and the certainty 
that no human being could be expected 
to perceive them, no human _ habitations 
occurring within the reach of the keenest 
sight—the rocks calcined with heat or dark- 
ened with sulphurous exhalation, scarcely 
even a bird to be seen in the air, and the 
very water void of fish ; we cari but imagine 
that the young adventurer must have re- 
pented of undertaking his task, with so little 
knowledge of the country or its resources, 
How keenly must his thoughts have reverted 
to the home of his childhood, and the ‘long 
experienced and tender care of relations far 
away ! 

Occasionally a green spot might be teen 
on shore, which seemed to point out the exist- 
ence of water, but the Maltese refused to go 
in search of it. Indeed, as we now learn 
from later investigations, no water fit for 
assuaging thirst could have been reached 
but at great heights among steep and rugged 
cliffs. 

Still an effort to get off the lake must be 
made. The sails were entirely useless. Cos- 
tigan himself laboured at the oars for a 
whole day while the other slept, although 
utterly unpractised in the use of them. The 
servant’s strength failed first, and no breeze 
came to sustain the flagging spirit. 

On the fourth or fifth day from the 
southern end (for it was difficult to keep 
exact count of time) they reached the 
northern beach, with its white powdered 
crust ; but even then, in a state of fever and 
starvation, they were without human aid; 
not a creature was to be seen, and they knew 
of no water short of Jericho, a walk of ‘at 
least three hours over burning marl. For 
this they were utterly unable. Imprudently 
they poured water from the corrosive lake 
over themselves and their clothes with the 
idea of obtaining coolness, but this only 
blistered the skin and intensified their fever. 

After a night and the greater part of a day 
spent in lying upon the beach among the 
trunks or branches of trees washed down by 
the Jordan, and bleached by saline incrusta- 
tion, the servant made an effort to reach 
Jericho, to procure water and a horse for 
Costigan: more than seven times he fell 
fainting, and once turned out of the way 
towards an old ruin for shelter from the sun. 
This must have been the Daiv Hajlah, but 


August. 
now begun. 


he failed to discover the beautiful fountain in 
its vicinity. Arrived at the tower of Jericho, 
he fell down in utter exhaustion ; but there 
he found a man in the service of the 
Governor of Jerusalem, who immediately 
dispatched two of the Bashi-bozuk riders 


with water for the sufferer there, his own | 


horse for bringing him to the tower, and a 
camel for conveying the boat. 
Notwithstanding the frequent return of the 
fever, Costigan had just strength enough to 
ride the horse, and at the village was received 


into one of its miserable hovels, where he | 


was carefully tended by the owner’s mother. 
There, in similar condition with poor Mungo 
Park in Central Africa, he had reason to be 
thankful for the tenderness of woman’s nature 
even among a population of barbarians. 

This was on, Wednesday, 2nd of Septem- 
ber, 1835 ; in the evening he sent his servant 
to Jerusalem with the sails and oars of the 
boat, and other things that had been left 
before embarking, intending himself to start 
about midnight, when he expected a cessa- 
tion from fever. The man was to see the 
Governor of the city, and request a camel 
with mattresses and cushions for conveying 
Costigan thither, should he not be able to 
ride his horse ; he, however, forgot the orders, 
and no camel or other aid was sent. 








On Thursday afternoon a messenger from | 


Jericho, mounted on Costigan’s own horse, | 


brought a note from Costigan to Mr. Nicolay- 


son, begging for some medicine, as “I can- | 
not rise from my bed, and if I pass two | 


such nights as the last without aid or medi- | 
cine, you'll have to do something else for | 


” 


me 

As there was then no physician in Jeru- 
salem, Mr. Nicolayson thought it right to go 
down himself and endeavour to bring up the 
patient, In less than two hours he was on 
the road. Not aware that there was a neces- 
sity for mattresses, he did not think of it 
himself, and did not know that the Maltese 
had been directed to procure them. Along 
the road between Jerusalem and Jericho 
(noted of old for liability to fall among thieves) 
he went through the night, and arrived at 
two a.m. of Friday. There he found Cos- 
tigan lying out in the open air, which he pre- 
ferred to the stifling heat of the hovel into 
which by day he was glad to escape from the 
sun. A severe paroxysm of fever had just 
left him. , 

Soon after dawn they were fain to take 
shelter under roof, and the day was occupied 
in devising methods of conveying Costigan in 





some easy manner to Jerusalem. So long as 
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he was free from fever he believed that the} At this time Costigan was suffering ex- 
assistance of one riding behind him on the’} tremely from fever ; the heat was tremendous, 
same horse, on whom he might lean, and a | for a strong sirocco was blowing, and whirl- 
man on each side to hold him steady, he | ing sand and dust over the plain ; and this, 
should be able to accomplish the journey ; | although evening had come on, rendered it 
and three men from Siloam, who were going | impracticable to bring him into the open air, 
towards Jerusalem, were accordingly hired | however much he craved it ; the sand might 
for the purpose. | have suffocated him. 

But when, about four p.m., the fever re- | Then the three men of Siloam who had 
turned this scheme appeared impracticable ; | been engaged went away ; and still no others 
so the Shaikh of the village was sent for, and | appeared to take their place. 
required to furnish eight men, and some poles} The mother of the host continued anxiously 
on which to form some kind of litter. The | attending upon the sufferer. She sat, when 
Shaikh came. Mr. Nicolayson at first rea-| not engaged in preparing something for him 
soned with him, then made liberal promises, | or in her household affairs, rubbing his hands 
but could get no other answer than that it | or fanning him with the long sleeves of her 
was impossible to find either men or poles. | blue dress. Indeed, all the women showed 
Threats were then resorted to, reminding the | much of that compassionate feeling of which 
Shaikh that he was officially liable to the | the men seemed so provokingly desti- 
vengeance of the Governor of the city. This | tute. 
seemed to have some effect, and the old| Night advanced, but no men came, and 
fellow began to look about and consult with | those of the place would not listen to the 
some of the lazy people who were sauntering | proposal of carrying the Englishman. And 
about or lying on the ground smoking ; there | no wonder, for they are in the habit of dele- 
was talk, but absolutely no work done. To | gating all toil of such a nature to the women. 
the promise of paying for their trouble three | ‘There can be no doubt that had the journey 
times as much as the Governor of Jerusalem | been a short one, these women would have 
should allow as their due, the Shaikh pro- | undertaken the task, and then the men would 
mised to find some other men than his own, | have followed on foot, smoking and chatting, 
after they should return from the fields at | as their protectors. 
sunset ; but that was all. At last a wise old woman suggested a plan 

Appeal was then made to the pitiless idlers | that would require only threemen. This was 
present to procure the poles ; but their only | to fill two sacks with chopped straw, and tie 
reply was, “Ma fee’sh” (there are none). | them one on each side of the broad pack 
Then Mr. Nicolayson set himself to look for | saddle, so as to form a hollow along the back 
some. Among a heap of sticks there were | of the horse. On this was spread a large fur 
none found suitable for the purpose; but | cloak, and then a couple of cushions were 
from the sun-shelters (‘araish) attached to | fixed on the neck of the horse for the head 
some of the huts he pulled out several pieces, | to rest upon. 
in order’ to select the best—among these was| About nine P.m., when the fever had sub- 
the beam of an old plough—and promised to | sided, the party started inthat manner, the 
pay double price for everything that might ; patient lying along the horse, two men sup- 
be used. porting his legs and one guiding the animal. 

The peasants now began to show some | ‘The atmosphere having cooled in some de- 
symptoms of being ashamed, and. to bestir | gree, poor Costigan felt strength sufficient 
themselves. They soon produced a con-| for riding so up the first ascent, which is very 
siderable heap of short poles. But they were | steep, but on reaching the level he was so 
in want of ropes; these were furnished by | much exhausted that they were obliged to 
the owner of the house, and the people began | rest for half an hour: and indeed the whole 
to tie them together as well as they could. journey to Jerusalem had been tedious and 

Evening came on, but no other men ap-| painful, as they had often required to halt 
peared. The Shaikh was again threatened | and re-adjust the sacks of straw. ; 
and promised alternately ; but he answered| At length the city was reached at eight a.m. 
only as before. It was evident the people | of Saturday, the 5th of September, and Mr. 
would not obey him; they declared they | Nicolayson had the satisfaction of seeing his 
were unable to carry the burden. It would | sick friend comfortably in bed at the Casa 
seem there was then no Aga of the irregular | zwova or hotel belonging to the Franciscan 
cavalry stationed at the town, as now, to| Convent. There were at that period no 
whom appeal might be made. hotels er lodging houses in Jerusalem: all 
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travellers had to resort to convents for resi- 
dence, Latin, Greek, or Armenian. 


|| Damascus, a European, chanced to be in 
| Jerusalem and came to the sufferer. Mr. 
Whiting, the American missionary, with Mr. 
Nicolayson, sat up with him at night, remain- 
| ing also as much as possible during the day. 
| Throughout Sunday, Costigan was compa- 

ratively free from fever, and appeared so much 





the disease was past. He himself, however, 
did not share in this expectation, and often 
said, ‘‘ No, I know better.” 

Towards evening the fever returned with 
violence, and the doctor pronounced that 
there was no chance of his surviving the 
night. Before midnight the fever became 
doubly strong. Up to that time he had pos- 
sessed the full use of his faculties. During 


The physician of H.E. Shereef Pasha of 


better that they all hoped the virulence of 


The writer of this nariative has often stood 
| over his grave to read his Latin epitaph, with 
| the supplement in the name of his widowed 


| mother—“ Farewell, my son! May that hea- 
| 





death, nor grief, nor any suffering, but end- 
less triumph reigns.” 
It appears that his age was twenty-five. 
Since the period of this occurrence twoother 


| expeditions to the Dead Sea have had melan- | 


| choly terminations: that of 1847, fatal to 
| Lieut. Molyneux, of H.M.S. Spartan ; and 
the American one of 1848, which was suc- 
cessful in every point but in the loss of Lieut. 
Dale. And these two are laid near each other 
in the American mission cemetery at Bayroot. 

In each of these three instances it was the 
| young and the brave carried off as martyrs 
to the interests of science in the Holy Land. 

Two years after Costigan (1837), two 


| 


his last two hours he ceased to speak; and | Englishmen, named Moore and Beke, had 





breathed with much difficulty. All that could | also a boat conveyed to the Dead Sea, but 
then be done was to moisten his lips occa- | no account is extant of their proceedings : 
sionally with lemonade, and about eight a.m. | we only know that they met with much diffi- 


Costigan peacefully breathed his last, without | ing their boat into the lake, expecting probably 
a struggle or a groan, and was buried the/to return under more favourable circum- 


same day in the cemetery of the Latin com- 
munity, attended by Mr. Nicolayson, Mr. 
Whiting, and the friars of the convent. 


| stances, but no indication was left for others 
| of the whereabouts of the boat; and they 
never returned, 





HAPPY 


WELL-CHOSEN pulpit text, fitting in 

with happy exactness to the circum- 
stances of a people, is of great advantage to 
a preacher. It often acts upon the hearers 
with the effect of a kind of sacred wit, sur- 
prising and pleasing them; while it predis- 
poses them to attention, because they see 
that the arrow has been skilfully chosen and 
feathered, and is to be aimed at a mark. It 
must be owned, however, that even in texts 
of this kind there are differences, and that in 
some instances the adaptation is confined to 
a play upon words that is scarcely consistent 
with a belief in the gravity or earnestness of 
the preacher, The greater number of those 
which we intend to notice shali be of the 
better class ; though a glance at a few of the 
inferior order may have its uses, as revealing 
the sentiments or reflecting the prejudices and 
animosities of the age in which they were 
spoken. The first is not a very favourable 
specimen, but it serves the purpose to which 
we have just referred. 








TEXTS. 


the sun was immovable in the centre of our 
of being an immovable centre, performed an 


which the observations of his own telescope 
had confirmed, and of which it has been said 
that he could not cease to believe, without 
ceasing to think—every effort was made to 
inflame the popular prejudice against the old 
philosopher. Many of the monkish theolo- 
gians of those times refused even to look 
through the telescope at the stars, and the 
priests were vehement in their denunciations 
of astronomy and its aged apostle. One of 
their favourite pulpit texts was taken from 
Acts i, 11, and from the Latin Vulgate, which 


vernacular, “ Ye men of Ga/ileo, why stand 





ye gazing up into heaven?” ‘There is more 


made the play upon the wofds the more suc- | 
cessful, “ Viri Galilzei, quid statis in ccelum sus- | 
picientes ?” as if they had read it in.our own | 


of Mondays September 7th, 1835, Christopher | culty, and at last abandoned their task, sink- | 


When Galileo, at the age of seventy, was | 
cast into prison for declaring his belief that | 


planetary system, and that our earth, instead | 


annual revolution round the sun—a belief | 








venly Sion receive thee, where there is neither | 
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of an unscrupulous cleverness in this selec- 


| tion than of that grave wit which may some- 


times even beseem the pulpit. But it gives 
us one of those glimpses into the past which 


| are not without their value in the present ; 
| and it is easy to imagine what ignorance, 


bigotry, and vindictive suggestion may have 
gathered around words so misapplied. 

The age of the Puritans supplies us with 
more than one of those happily chosen texts 
of which we have undertaken to present some 


specimens ; and we question whether there | 


ever was a more perfect adaptation than in 
one of the funeral sermons preached by the 
majestic Howe. A Mrs. Henry Sampson, the 
wife of an eminent Christian physician of 
those times, and herself a woman of strong, 
enduring faith, having languished for the long 
period of eighteen years under a distressing 
ailment, died on a Sabbath morning. Howe 
read as his text those words in Luke xiii. 16, 
“ Ought not this woman, being a daughter of 
Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo! these 
eighteen years, be loosed from her bonds on 


the Sabbath-day ?” The sermon has been pre- 
| served with this title, “The Devil’s malice in 


| inflicting, and Christ’s compassion in curing, | 


diseases.” In no part of it does the great 
Puritan rise into a loftier region of thought 


than when dilating on the congenial senti- | 


| ment that death is, to every one of the spiritual 
| seed of believing Abraham, a loosing of bonds 


| and an entrance into glorious liberty. 


He 
mentions with a beautiful tenderness the 
motto on the wedding-ring that had been 


given to Mrs. Sampson, by agreement with | 


her pious consort, on their first coming to- 
gether, ‘‘ Emmanuel, God with us.” 


Few men excelled more in appropriate | 


texts, or in the quaint and felicitous handling 
of ihem, than Matthew Henry, the famous 
popular commentator. He delighted in alli- 
teration and in compact proverbial sentences, 
and it almost seemed as if he kept a magi- 
cian’s wand for commanding from its hiding- 
place the very verse in all the Scriptures that 
was most suitable. Even after the Act of 
Uniformity had come to be a dead letter, the 


| spirit that prompted it was long in dying out. 
| Suspicions of disloyalty and rebellion were 





apt to be awakened even by the building of 


| a new place of worship for one of the Non- 
conformists, and the work needed to be pro- 


ceeded with in such a manner as would least 
awaken observation or arouse hostility. It 


| was with this state of things before his mind 


that, on the opening of his new place of 
worship at Chester, which “ remains unto this 
day,” he took his quiet protest that separa- 


tion was not rebellion, in those words from 
the Book of Joshua, xxii. 22, “‘ The Lord God 
of gods, the Lord God of gods, He knoweth, 
and Israel he shall know; if it be in rebel- 
lion, or if in transgression against the Lord, 
that we have built us an altar.” 

We place alongside of this, as an instance 
of felicitous selection, the words in Genesis 
XXxv. 5, from which his patriarchal and saintly 
father, Philip Henry, preached on occasion 
of his baptizing several of his grandchildren 
| in Matthew’s chapel at Chester, “‘ Esau asked, 
| Who are those with thee? And he said, The 
children which God hath graciously given 
| thy servant.” 
| A wedding sermon by Manton is woven 
| with much skill out of this well-chosen pas- 

sage, ‘And the Lord God brought her unto 

the man” (Gen. ii, 22). Marriage is traced 
up to its divine institution in Paradise ; and, 
after the old Puritan manner, the principal 
doctrine of the text is stated in these words, 
“that marriages are then holily entered into, 
when the parties take one another out of 
God’s hands.” 

When we pass from the Puritans to cer- 
tain of the court preachers, we find - our- 
selves in a very different element. Yet we 
| might plead in excuse for what now appear 
to us to have been great indiscretions, the 
| difficulty which men, preaching in the pre- 
sence of royalty, must often have felt in hint- 
ing a fault without losing the sunshine of 
kingly favour, especially at a time when the 
pulpit exercised more of the right of censor- 
ship over public acts. History and fiction 
have alike painted James I. of England and 
VI. of Scotland as a vacillating ruler, who 
varied in his purposes under every new in- 
fluence ; no pen, perhaps, having traced his 
character with such masterly vividness. and 








passage in his “ Fortunes of Nigel.” That 
hazard when he announced as his text for 
the edification of a king who added to his 


—‘“ James i. and 6—‘ Nothing wavering.’” 


anything higher or better, must surely have 
helped the preacher in the choice of his text, 
when a new party in the state having mounted 
into power, and the new minister having 
neither place nor pay sufficient for all the 
greedy claimants for office, he announced his 
intention of instructing his audience for the 
day from these words, John vi. 9: “ There 
is a lad here that hath five barley loaves and 
| two small fishes; but what are they among 








truth as Sir Walter Scott’s, in one memorable || 


preacher was therefore surely making a bold | 


other weaknesses a keen appetite for flattery | 


The spirit of political faction, more than | 
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rr) ‘Reger pte | 
so many?” One is apt to think that Cowper 


must have had preachers of this stamp in his 
eye when he spoke of those who were more 
eager “to court a grin than to woo a soul.” 
The man who for the sake of a clever hit 
could so grievously cast away a golden op- 
portunity, deserved to be “ unfrocked.” 

We can imagine that Fuller, who was witty 
in season and out of season, but beneath 
whose wit there was usually a thick sub- 
stratum of wisdom, must often have startled 
his audience with the happy adaptation of 
his texts to his purpose. We are not aware 
that tlre record of any of these has been pre- 
served. But he gives us, in one place, his 
recollection of a preacher whose ingenuity 
struck him not so much in the choice of his 
text, as in his success in making what seemed 
a desert to sing for joy. Of course, we pre- 
sent the narrative in his own words ; though 
we are not without some suspicion that, after 
all, the preacher whom he reports was Fuller 
himself. 

“T heard a preacher take for his text: 
‘Am not I thine ass, upon which thou hast 
ridden ever since I was thine unto this day ? 
was I ever wont to do so unto thee?’ I 
wondered what he would make thereof, fear- 
ing he would starve his auditors for want of 
matter. But hence he observed: 

“1. The silliest and simplest, being 
wronged, may justly speak in their own de- 
fence. 

“2, Worst men have a good title to their 
own goods. Balaam a sorcerer; yet the ass 
confesseth twice he was his. 

“3. They who have done many good 
offices, and fail in one, are often not only 
unrewarded for former service, but punished 
for that one offence. 

“4. When the creatures formerly officious 
to serve us, start from their wonted obedi- 
ence (as the earth to become barren and 
air pestilential), man ought to reflect on his 
own sin as the sole cause thereof.” 

“How fruitful,” adds Fuller, “are the 
seeming barren places of Scripture! Bad 
ploughmen which make balks of such ground. 
Wheresoever the surface of God’s word doth 


| not laugh and sing with corn, there the heart 





thereof within is ‘ merry’ with mines, afford- 
ing, where not plain matter, hidden mys- 
teries.” 

There are two sermons by South, entitled, 
“ Against Long Extemporary Prayers,” in 
which all the characteristic excellences and 
faults of that powerful preacher come out in 
bold relief. ‘There are his masculine energy 
of thought, his clear, incisive, muscular, Saxon 





style, and his knowledge and command of 
Scripture facts. But along with these, there are 
his scathing satire in which the truth is spoken 
without love, and his rancour and hate against 
ecclesiastical adversaries, in which the great 
preacher sinks into the political pamphleteer, 
and the pulpit is given over to the worst 
purposes of faction, justifying his designation 
by Wilmot'’as “ the theological Junius.” Many 
of his representations would be utterly untrue 
and his charges unjust, if they were designed 
to be levelled against the leading men among 
the contemporary Puritans; but undoubtedly 
they were fairly enough aimed against many of 
Cromwell’s more fanatical and extravagant 
followers. And his text itself was like a nail 
driven home firm and fast, “ Be not rash with 
thy mouth, and let not thy heart be hasty to 
utter anything before God: for God is in 
heaven, and thou upon earth: therefore let 
thy words be few” (Eccles. v. 2). 

The temptations associated with the theatre 
have afforded frequent occasion for the warn- 
ings of faithful preachers, and sometimes the 
text has been happily adapted. Orton, the 
biographer of Doddridge, in a sermon en- 
titled, ‘“‘ A Serious Dissuasive from frequent- 
ing the Playhouse,” preached from these 
words, in 2 Tim. ii. 16: “ But shun profane 
and vain babblings: for they will increase 
unto more ungodliness.” Though we think 
there was a more curious fitness in the text 
chosen by an eminent London minister justly 
celebrated as the friend of young men, when 
preaching with a similar design, he announced 
those words respecting Paul at Ephesus as the 
motto of his discourse, ‘‘ And certain of his 
friends sent unto him, desiring him that he 
would not adventure himself into the theatre” 
(Acts xix. 31). 

It was a more than pardonable adaptation 
on the part of the late Mr. Jay of Bath, when, 
on the re-opening of his place of worship 
after it had been enlarged, and his solicit- 
ing an extraordinary collection from his 
people, he read as his text those words in 
2 Cor. vi. 13, “ Now for arecompense in the 
same (I speak as unto my children), de ye also 
enlarged.” And there was at once an implied 
eulogy on the departed friend of fifty years, 
and a suggested lesson to the living, when, 
on the death of the famous Rowland Hill of 
Surrey Chapel, who, with all his eccentrici- 
ties, had for two generations exerted such a 
mighty influence for good in London, Mr. Jay 
preached the patriarch’s funeral sermon from 
those verses in Zechariah, xi. 2, 3, “ Howl, 
fir tree, for the cedar is fallen ; because the 
mighty are spoiled: howl, O ye oaks of 
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Bashan, for the forest of the vintage is come 
down. There is a voice of the howling of 
the shepherds, for their glory is spoiled: a 
voice of the roaring of young lions, for the 
pride of Jordan is spoiled.” 

We remember a beautiful little church 
which stood on the sides of the Ochils in 
Scotland, half hidden among woods and ivy- 
clad, and which had been the place of wor- 
ship for more than one generation. One 
night, it was burnt to the ground from some 
mysterious cause that was never explained. 
The aged minister travelled over the neigh- 
bouring counties, preaching with a view to 
collections for the “repairing of his waste 
places ;” and his well-chosen text perhaps did 
quite as much to open the hearts and the 
hands of his hearers as the sermon founded 
on it. It touched more than one chord,— 
“Our holy and our beautiful house where 
our fathers praised thee, is burned up with 
fire: and all our pleasant things are laid 
waste ” (Isa. Ixiv. 11). 

We must not omit from this enumeration 
the singularly appropriate text of Carey’s 
memorable sermon, the preaching of which 
at Nottingham, in June, 1792, may be affirmed, 
without extravagance, to have marked an 
epoch in the history of modern missions,— 
“ Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them 
stretch forth the curtains of thine habitations : 
spare not, lengthen thy-cords, and strengthen 
thy stakes ; for thou shalt break forth on the 
right hand and on the left; and thy seed 
shall inherit the Gentiles and make the deso- 
late cities to be inhabited” (Isa. liv. 2, 3). 
After observing that the church was, in these 
words, compared to some poor, desolate 
widow who lived alone in a small tent, that 
she who thus lived in a manner forlorn and 
childless, was told to expect such an increase 
in her family as would require a much larger 
dwelling, and this because her Maker was 
her husband, whose name was not only the 
Lord of Hosts and the Holy One of Israel, 
but the God of the whole earth, he proceeded 
to bring out the spirit of the passage in two 
memorable exhortations—1. Expect great 
things from God. 2. Attempt great things 
for God. In private conference with his 
brethren immediately afterwards, Carey 
formally laid himself on the missionary altar, 
saying to Pearce and Fuller in those immortal 
words, “I will go down into the pit, if you 
will hold the ropes ;” and so was formed the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and a mightier 
impulse given to missionary zeal all over the 
world. 

It has long been the custom among the 





Presbyterians in Scotland, that when a young 
minister has been ordained as pastor of a 
church, he shall be introduced to his congre- 
gation on the following Sabbath, by some 
older minister of name and _ experience 
preaching a sermon and commending him to 
the confidence and affections of his people. 
In a little mountain village in Mid Lothian, 
about a century ago, a promising young 
pastor was to be thus introduced to his future 
charge. On the Saturday asnow-storm com- 
menced, and on the following morning it 
continued to rage with little diminution in 
its violence; but the aged father had not 
arrived. Still he might only be delayed, and 
might appear at the eleventh hour. The 
anxious young pastor was in great straits, for 
two services had been promised, and he had 
only prepared to preach at the second meet- 
ing ; besides, there was an awkwardness in 
having no one to take him by the hand on 
such an occasion, and with devout and loving 
solemnity to bid him God speed. There was 
much eager listening for the sound of an 
approaching vehicle, and much peering 
through the drifting snow, in search of the 
much-longed-for presbyter appearing on 
horseback ; but the hour for assembling had 
come, and there was no sign. The necessity 
brought out unexpected power and fertility 
of resource in the young minister, for, casting 
himself on divine strength, he, with much 
modesty and propriety, introduced himself, 
preaching with great eloquence and accept- 
ance from those words in 2 Cor. ii. 12, 
“Furthermore, when I came to Troas to 
preach Christ’s gospel, and a door was opened 
unto me of the Lord, I had no rest in my 
spirit because I found not Titus my brother.” 
Perhaps no text has been more happily 
chosen in our days than that from which the 
Dean of Westminster preached in his own 
abbey in behalf of Paris when it was suffering 
all the mingled horrors of siege and famine, 
and that most splendid and luxurious of 
European cities was shut out from all inter- 
course with the world,—‘* How doth the city 
sit solitary that was full of people! how is 
she become as a widow! she that was great 
among the nations, and princess among the 
provinces, how is she become tributary!” 
(Lam. i. 1.) That was not the least honour- 
able page in our nation’s history which was 
written a few weeks afterwards, when the 
munificent charity of England rolled up to 
the opened gates of the desolated capital, and 
all the jealousies of centuries were forgotten 
in that hour of our neighboutr’s sorrow, humilia- 
tion, and misery. ANDREW THOMSON. 
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subscription-list headed “ The Sugar-Bags 
Defence Fund,” and containing a number 
of such signatures—most of them in 
one handwriting, but attested by the crosses 
| of the. individuals — as Crockery Jack, 
a shilling; Big Kate, sixpence; Busker 
Bill, a shilling ; One-armed Hopkins, nine- 
pence; Darkey Rogers, ninepence; Don- 
key Smith, a shilling; Dry Land Lawson, 
sixpence ; Mother Badger, a shilling. These 
signatures, strange as they looked, were 
not playful inventions of people desiring 
to do good by stealth ; they were the regular 
sobriquets of the subscribers, and were 
in most cases characteristic. For instance, 
Crockery Jack was a hawker of crockery; 
and Donkey Smith was the proprietor, 
manager, and driver of three or four donkeys, 
that were hired out to holiday-makers in the 
summer months, and to costermongers and 
other itinerant tradesmen in the winter. 
Busker Bill was a “ busking,” that is, wander- 
ing, musician; and Dry Land Lawson was a 
worthy of the type known as dry land, or 
“turnpike” sailors—sturdy, able-bodied im- 
postors, whose line is to beg, or, if oppor- 
tunity serves, extort, under guise of selling 
tracts narrating the dreadful shipwrecks from 
which they have escaped with bare life. 
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OUR DISTRICT. 
By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


IV.—THE SUGAR-BAGS DEFENCE FUND. 


me that I had preserved it as a sort of 





URNING| The sight of this subscription-list reminded | 


curiosity of literature, reminded me too that it | 


had a history. 


| 
| 


On the morning following the death of | 


Fly Palmer I was passing along one of the 


| leading streets of our district, and was brought 


to a standstill by a gentleman who, standing 
on a door-step, saluted me with a jauntily 
uttered “ Morning, sir,” as I came up to 


him. As a whole he was a horsey-looking 
gentleman. ‘The suit of light grey tweed in 


which he was attired was tight fitting and 
sportingly cut, his scarf was loud in colour, 
his horse-shoe breast pin large in size, his 
boots glittered with patent leather and fancy 
buttons, and he wore a shiny, curly-brimmed 
hat, stuck on the side of his head. 


He was a cool gentleman too, and he evi- | 
dently enjoyed the puzzled air with which I | 


regarded him. 


“Can’t quite make me out, eh?” he said, | 


smiling. ‘“ Well, think I can freshen your 
memory there, though: 
Does anything knock now, eh ?” 

Something did knack, that is to say, the 
name he had mentioned “freshened my 
memory,” for I instantly recalled the face 
as that of the man who had directed me to 
Buttonhole Row, when I had been looking 
for it under its map name of Foundry Lane.* 

“Ah, that fetches you!” he exclaimed, 
smiling ; but his manner abruptly changing 
to seriousness, he asked— 





Buttonhole Row. | 


“Did you see any one-leaving me as you | 
g y 


came up?” 

““No,” I answered briefly. 

“Well, that doesn’t matter much,” he re- 
plied. ‘“ You know her ; it was Fly Palmer’s 
Poll. She tells me that you were with old 
Braidy at Palmer's death-bed.” 

“Ves, I was at his death-bed,” I answered, 
adding, “‘a terrible death-bed scene it was.” 

“So Poll has been telling me,” he said; 
“ and if it is true—as I have no doubt it is— 
that the memories of their whole past life 
flash back upon the dying, don’t wonder at 
it. Can guess that his recollections must 
have been ugly chickens ‘to come home 
to roost upon him in his dying hour, and can 
quite understand his not dying ‘ game.’” 





* See “ Button-hole Row,” Sunpay Macazine for Sep- 
tember, 1872, page 853. 
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|| asserted itself when, on concluding the quo- 


|| added, “‘ Hamlet! verbally altered.” 
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“He died penitent, which is a grander 
thing,” I said. 

“Well, yes,” answered our companion, 
“better so than that he should have passed 


‘ Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d, 
No reckoning made, but sent to his account 
With all his imperfections on his head.’” 
So far he had spoken and quoted in all 
earnestness, and indeed with a certain degree 
of solemnity ; but his usual mercurial manner 


tation, he struck a theatrical attitude, and 





“Do you read Shakespeare then ?” I asked. 
“Well, I used to read him a goodish bit, 
when I was a younger and better fellow than 
I am now,” he answered, “and, as you hear, 
I can still spout him a little ; fact is, it’s 


| part of my business to be able to doa bit 


in the ‘ language of the poets’ line. People 
would hardly think it to look at them ; but 
the rank and file of such quarters as this 
are greatly taken with the ‘flowery.’ As 





long as it is given with a flourish, it | 
don’t much matter whether they understand | 


it or not. If ever I’m ata loss I shove ina 
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bit of doggerel of my own, and it generally 
goes down all right, especially as, barring old | 
Braidy, there is no one else hereabout as can | 
tip them the flowery at all. Speaking of old | 
Braidy,” he rattled on in his rapid jerky | 
style, ‘I’ve sent round for him to come and 
do a confab with me, about a matter I have 
in hand ; that’s why I have stopped you— 
matter in question arises out of Palmer’s | 
death, and so I thought you would feel 


| interested in it, might perhaps be able to | 


lend a hand. Will you come into my crib | 
here, and wait till Bible comes?” 


While I stood hesitating what to answer 
he broke into a light laugh, in which, how- 
ever, there could be detected a certain tone 
of bitterness. 

“ Ah, well, never mind,” he said; “we'll 
wait for him here ; though really, you know, I 
don’t think I look quite the style of customer 
to go in for decoying and robbing passers-by.” 

I am afraid that if I had subjected 
myself to very strict self-examination, I 
should have found that it had been some 
vague general ideas anent passers-by being de- 
coyed and robbed that had caused my hesita- 
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tion; but, evading such self-examination, I 
smilingly answered— 

“Oh! it was scarcely so badas that. But, 
to be candid, you did not strike me as quite 
the sort of customer to be associated in any 
business with Mr. Braidy.” 

“Right you are—in a general way,” he 
answered readily enough; “but, then, you 
see, there are strange associations, and strange 
many other things in a neighbourhood like 
this. I can remember a time when the idea 
of my becoming what I have become would 
have appeared much more strange to me, than 
such a thing as a true old Christian like Braidy 
associating with a fellow who is out of the 
pale of honest society.” 

He spoke with an affectation of cool 
cynicism, but it was easy to see that he 
was really moved. With a sincere desire to 
soothe him I said I felt sure that the 
particular object in. connection with which 
he sought Braidy’s assistance was a good one. 

“*T believe it to be a good one,” he answered, 
“and I believe old Bible will think so too. 
It is to do what we can to help poor Sugar- 
Bags in her trouble.” 

“ Sugar-Bags !” I exclaimed in amazement. 
“The woman who——” 

“Yes, the woman who murdered Fly 
Palmer, if you like to put it that way,” he 
broke in, seeing I hesitated fora word. ‘The 
woman whose hands are.stained with the life- 
blood of a fellow-creature—who, knowing 
only that of her, the world will be inclined to 
regard as a ‘female fiend,’ ‘a human tiger,’ 
or any other penny-a-liner-christened monster ; 
a thing to shudder at and shrink from— 
perhaps strangle.” 

He spoke with the utmost vehemence, and 
with a sternness of expression such as one 
would scarcely have thought him capable of, 
but, pausing at this point for breath, he grew 
calmer, and when he resumed he spoke in 
a lower and somewhat apologetic tone. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “I know it 
is both rude and wrong of me to fly out in 
that way. Still that is how Sugar-Bags would 
appear to outsiders if she went before them 
undefended; and my object is to see that 
she does not stand friendless in her hour 
of need. She is not the woman that that one 
unhappy act would seem to stamp her. The 
blow was struck in mere madness and terror, 
and, take her for all in all, she is more to 
be pitied than condemned. She is nothing 
to me, but she is unfortunate and friendless, 
and so overcome by horror at the result of 
her own mad act as to be helpless, and there- 
fore I would help her.” 





I said that I had no doubt of his good 
intention in the matter; and that there was 
no necessity for his justifying himself to me 
over it. 

“Tt isn’t exactly that,” he answered, ‘I 
wouldn’t justify myself to any one ; but I saw 
how you looked at the mention of Sugar-Bags’ 
name, and I thought how ready the world is 
to judge hardly. I was rather railing at the 
world than justifying myself or blaming you.” 

“And how do you propose to help the 
woman ?” I asked. 

“ By getting up a subscription to raise the 
means to defend her.” 

“A subscription among the people here- 
abouts ?” 

“Yes, a purely local subscription.” 

To a stranger, a subscription in so poor a 
quarter might have seemed a strange idea. 
As a matter of fact, however, subscriptions 
are of very common occurrence in such 
neighbourhoods, and notably for the purpose 
of funerals ; of saving some dead friend or 
acquaintance from that horror most dreaded 
of all by the poor—a pauper’s burial. It was 
therefore only in reference to the particular 
object in view, not to the general notion of a 
subscription, that I asked— 

“Do you really think they would give?” 

“TI believe they would if the thing is pro- 
perly managed,” he answered; “though I 
want to hear what old Braidy says on that 
point before I take action. I can see 
your idea is that a feeling of friendship for 
Palmer might stand-in the way, but I find 
a great deal more sympathy for her than 
sorrow for him ; and, knowing the reputation 
he bore, I’m not surprised at it.” 

“What reputation did he bear, then?” I 
asked. 

“That of a traitor and informer,” was 
the prompt and emphatic answer. “He 
was nicknamed ‘Fly’ Palmer, because 
he had been so ‘fly’—so knowing as to 
have avoided ever being convicted, though 
it was notorious that he lived by crime. 
He was what some would think wise in his 
generation. He worked upon the cats-paw 
principle, and not only used his tools, but 
sacrificed them. If he was not convicted, 
those who were associated with him generally 
were ; and, though no case was ever fully 
brought home to him, there is no doubt that, 
in some instances, he betrayed his fellow- 
criminals; furnished the police ‘information 
I received, which condemned them. I’m 
not saying this as against his memory, or in 
her extenuation ; simply state it as a fact, 
justifying belief, that there would be no 
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special objection, even among the Barker’s 
Buildings fraternity, to subscribe to a ‘Sugar- 
Bags Defence Fund.’” 

“And the upshot of all this is, that you 
want a subscription from me?” I said. 

“No,” he replied, shaking his head, “I 
wasn’t leading up to that. Of course, if the 
thing is set a-going I would be glad if you did 
subscribe, but I had no idea of touting for 
subscriptions now. I merely spoke to you 
because your coming up just after Palmer’s 
Poll had referred to you, had put it into 
my head. In fact, now I come back to it, I 
almost think my irs¢ intention in stopping you 
was to mention to you what Palmer’s Poll 
had been speaking to me about, as I was 
under the impression that you had noticed 
her leaving me as you came up.” 

“ And what might she have been speaking 
about?” I asked, for on his first mentioning 
that she had been with him, I had felt 
somewhat curious to know. 

‘Well, curiously enough, about a subscrip- 
tion,” he answered, “though not, as you will 
easily guess, the Sugar-Bags one. She wanted 
me to get up one to bury Palmer.” 

“ But, of course, you couldn’t?” 

“No; seeing that I was already turning 
over the other affair in my mind, I couldn’t 
have acted for her under any circumstances,” 
he answered ; ‘‘ but, apart from that, the idea 
was altogether a mistake. As gently as I 
could, I put it to her that, rightly or wrongly, 
he had been unpopular, and that to ask sub- 
scriptions promiscuously would be bad policy ; 
at same time, gave her a note to a leading 
melter, pointedly suggesting that he and a | 
few more of his kidney should make a ‘ whip 
round,’ to the extent of raising sufficient to 
put Palmer decently under ground, as parish 
authorities pottering about his room might 
make discoveries that would be ugly for some 
people. I fancy they'll make the whip. 
Halloo, here comes the messenger I sent for 
Braidy !” and as he spoke, he indicated by a 
nod of the head a boy coming along on the 
opposite side of the street. 

“Well, is he coming?” he asked, as the 
boy came up to where we were standing. 

“No, he has gone to the court,” was the | 
answer. 

“That will do,” he said, in a tone of | 
dismissal ; then, turning to me, he went on, | 
“He must be gone to hear Sugar-Bags’ first | 
examination, I'll go too. Suppose you won’t | 
care about going?” ° | 

“Well, I would not have thought of | 
going of my own accord,” I answered ; but | 
what he had been saying had interested me, | 





and I rather thought now that I should 
like to hear the examination. 

‘* All right, then,” he said, “ only you know 
you needn’t stand on ceremony with me— 
needn’t walk through the streets with me 
unless you like.” 

He spoke seriously, and without bitterness ; 
but, putting the point aside as lightly as I 
could, I started for the court with him. 

Outside the court there was a strong 
muster of people from our district, and espe- 
cially of the Barker’s Buildings set; and as 
we made our way through their midst I 
could gather that the burden of their song 
was, “ Poor Sugar-Bags!” Inside, too, the 
court was crowded; but, following in the wake 
of my companion, who pushed forward with 
a most business-like air, we secured standing- 
room at a point from which I had a good 
view of the prisoner’s face when she was 
brought in. It was a younger, more comely 
face than from the brief glimpse I had 
obtained of it on the previous day I had 
supposed it to be; but it was deadly pale, 
and wore a haggard, despairing expression, 
that left no doubt as to the intense agony of 
mind she was enduring. Though many eyes 
sought hers, she kept her gaze steadfastly 
fixed on the ground, save once or twice 
when she turned it timidly to where Braidy 
sat watching with a look of kindly sorrow in 
his soft brown eyes. 

The examination was a short one, being 
merely a formal preliminary to a remand, the 
only evidence given being that of the con- 
stable who had arrested her, and who spoke 
to expressions having fallen from her which 
amounted to a confession that she was the 
person who had struck the blow. 

With eyes still averted, and the agonized 
expression of her countenance unchanged, 
she was taken from the bar, and her removal 
was greeted by a general sigh of relief among 
the spectators, the majority of whom imme- 
diately left court. 

On reaching the street a .man accosted 
our companion, who, turning to us, exclaimed 
in his jerky, self-satisfied way, “ Business ! 
Must be attended to, you know; soon knock 
it off, though ; won’t detainyou long; mind just 
stopping old Braidy if you see him going?” 

In less than a minute after, Braidy did 
come out, and, touching him upon the shoul- 
der, I bade him good day. 

“ Oh, good day, sir,” he replied, looking 
up; “I saw you come into court with Shiny 
Smith.” 

“ Shiny Smith !” I exclaimed; “is that his 


name ?” 
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“ Well, he calls himself Smith,” answered 
Braidy, “and others call him Shiny, I sup- 
pose, because in slang phrase it is his nature 
to be constantly ‘ cutting a shine.’ ” 

“What is he at all?” I asked, for I 
felt curious upon the point, having already 
been turning it over in my mind without 
arriving at any conclusion. My first impres- 
sion had been that he was simply a swell- 
mobsman, but that idea had not borne reflec- 
tion. Swell-mobsmen are birds of prey that 
flock together, and I knew that there was 
no nest of them in our district. 

“What is he!” echoed Braidy, who for 
the moment seemed puzzled by the question ; 
“ well, I think he would be best described 
as regular scribe, and irregular lawyer to the 
doubtful and dangerous classes hereabout.” 

““A lawyer!” I exclaimed significantly ; 
“‘ that accounts for his interesting himself so 
warmly about the defence of this woman” 

“T did not know he was interesting him- 
self in the matter,” Braidy answered ; “ still, if 
he is, it does not follow that he is doing so 
selfishly. He is a bad man, and yet not 
wholly bad. Not that he is particularly ex- 
ceptional in that; few people that haven’t 
lived among such a set as I have done would 
credit the amount of good—I mean goodness 
of heart and kindliness of feeling—there is 
latent among bad people. I often think that 
with better chances many of them would 
have been better men. 
plies to Shiny. I feel convinced that he in 
his day has had good chances. He is one of 
the might-have-beens, but I have not given 
up hope that he is yet among the may- 
bes. More than once when I have been 
with him it has struck me that his flourishing 
manner is put on to stifle the still small voice ; 
and where conscience wants ‘ putting down’ 
there is always chance of amendment.” 

Before any reply could be made Shiny 
Smith joined us, and in his most rattling 
manner saluted Braidy— 

“ Ah, here you are then!” he exclaimed, 
seizing his hand. “Glad to see you taking 
an interest in poor Sal’s case ; been on the 
hunt for you to speak to you about her; 
thinking of getting up a whip round ; wanted 
to see what you thought of it; like the idea 
myself ; think it sounds well, you know: The 
‘ Sugar-Bags Defence Fund.’” 

“Tam going to her room to take posses- 
sion of a few little things I have promised 
her to hold in charge,” answered Braidy, with 
what seemed coldness by contrast with the 
other’s tone; “if you want to talk anything 
over you had better come there with me.” 


Not that that ap- | 





“ All right, old friend,” answered Shiny, 
quite unabashed; “ we're with you. I’ve en- 
listed Mr. —— here in the cause.” 

I was about to say something in modi- 
fication of this assertion, but guessing my 
intention he anticipated me— 

“Well! well!” he hurried on, “ provi- 
sionally, of course ; supposing you are shown 
that it is a deserving case.” 

The three of us then walked on in silence 
until we reached Barker’s Buildings. 

The landlady of the house in which Sugar- 
Bags had occupied a room made no objec- 
tions on Braidy explaining his errand. 

“ Well, the rent is a couple of weeks be- 
hindhand,” she said, “‘ but that is neither here 
nor there now. I wouldn’t be the one to 
keep back so much as a cutting of twine be- 
longin’ to poor Sal. The furniture, what 
little there is of it, is mine; whatever small 
traps of hers there may be you'll find quite 
safe.” 

“This was her room,” she went on, when 
she had led the way up to it, “and many’s 
the hard day’s, and, for the matter of that, 
hard night’s work she done in it; and many’s 
the sore heart, and good cry, and hungry 
belly she’s had in it, poor thing; and to think 
that she should a’ come to this, all ina 
minute, as you may say, she as never dida 
wrong act in her life before, and no one—the 
police, nor no one else—can say she did, for 
all the sort she lived among and the husband 
she had, and being often without a bit to put 
in her mouth. You must live with people to 
know ’em, as the sayen is, and I ain’t had 
her livin’ in my house without knowing some- 
think about her. She wasn’t the one to make 
a song about her troubles, ’specially as it 
would have told agen him ; but what she had 
te put up with and go through, and Aow she 
did put up with it and go through it, would 
soften a heart of stone to think of.” 

The recollection had undoubtedly softened 
her heart. She was a coarse, hard-featured 
woman; and I subsequently learned that 
she was generally reputed a hard-hearted 
one in the matter of “bundling out” 
lodgers who were in arrears of rent with 
her; but, however unused to the melting 
mood in a general way, her emotion now was 
unmistakable, and it was easy to see that 
her volubility was intended to hide an in- 
clination to tears. ‘It’s her as has done it,” 
she resumed, when she had faken her breath, 
“but it’s him as ought to suffer for it by 
rights, for it was all along o’ him, with his 
letting hisself be led by the nose and givin’ 
way to the drink, though I say it as has a 
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husband of my own about as big a drunkard 
as there well can be, but you don’t catch me 
going after mine like she did after hers. 
Many a time I’ve known her live on a crust | 


her, for she was often too heart-sick to eat— | 
and then spend her last copper in getting a 
bit o’ something tasty for supper for him ; 
and go to the public-house to beg him to 
come home to it. I’ve seen her myself 
coaxing him and my-dearing him, and clingin’ 
to him and looking up in his face that loving 
that you would think that any man couldn't | 
but go. But no! When he looked like 
going, Palmer or some of the rest of the gang 
would jeer him into throwin’ her off; and 
then she’d creep home and fling herself on 
her knees by the bed, and cry her heart out 
pretty near. All the same, she would save 
him the supper and have it there for him 
when he did come home, and then she’d try 
to coax him again as loving as ever—lI’ve 
heard her with my own ears. ‘ Oh Bill!’ she 
would say, ‘ why will you act like this? it will | 
break my heart altogether, if this goes on much | 
longer. You know how wrong it is ; then why 
won’t you give up your evil companions, and 
strive to be a better man? But there you 
will, now, won’t you, dear; promise me, now.’ 

“And then, though I was only listening 
outside, I could tell she was putting her arms 
round his neck. Then he would come out 
with his regular excuse: he couldn’t get 
work, his character was gone, and he must 
drown care. 

“*No, it isn’t drowning care, Bill,’ she 
would answer him, ‘it’s bringing care, and 
making bad worse. Give up the cursed 
drink, and I'll work for us both till better 
times come for us, as I’m sure they would 
come, if you would only turn your back on 
your evil companions.’ Then he'd tell her 
that he would—ay, and swear to it too; 
and I dare say he meant it right enough at 
the time. Sometimes he would be steady 
for a day or two, and sometimes even get 
a day’s work at the docks; and then you 
should have seen how pleased and proud she 
was, and what a fuss she made about him. 
But it never lasted ; the gang would get hold 
of him, and he’d go off on the drink again, 
and be worse than ever; and so it went on 
till it come to what it did.” 

“Why,” she was beginning again, when 
Shiny Smith unceremoniously cut her short— 

“Ah, yes! To be continued in our next,” 
he said, motioning her to the door; “ your 
feelings do you credit and all that sort of | 
thing, but we want to have a little talk among 








} 
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ourselves, if you don’t mind—see?” She 
apparently did see, for muttering that what 
she had said was right, she retired. 

“ What she says is true enough,” observed 
Shiny, shutting the door of the room after 
her; “ but she would have talked all day if she 
hadn’t been checked. There’s one thing,” 
he went on, glancing round the apartment, 
“ she might well say ‘what little there is of it’ 
when she spoke of the furniture: a rickety 
chair, a deal slabtable,and a shaky truckle bed, 
isn’t an unnecessary amount of furniture, to 
say the least of it. As we area council of 
three, it just runs to a seat each, so, Braidy, I 
vote you to the chair. Mr. here had 





| better take the table, which, though rough, 


looks pretty firm ; and if the bed goes down 
with me, I shan’t have far to fall.” 

Without making any direct reply, Braidy, 
pointing to a cupboard beside which Shiny 
was standing, asked— 

“ Ts there an old tea-caddy in there?” 

“Yes, here itis,” answered the other, open- 
ing the cupboard, and handing out a small 
caddy of various-coloured woods. 
her casket of treasures?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Is that | 


pa 
“ Treasures of memory, perhaps,” answered 


Braidy. “You may easily guess that the 
y y y & y 


have no pawnable or sellable value, or they | 


wouldn’t be here. Here they are,” he went 
on, opening the caddy, and turning over the 
papers in it; her marriage certificate, some 
faded photographs, a few old letters, and a 
character as housemaid. “ And now, Smith,” 
he concluded, as he put back the papers, 
“T’m ready to listen to you.” 

“ Well, the sum and substance of what I 
have to say is—What do you think of my 
idea of a general ‘whip round’ to defend 
Sugar-Bags ?” 

“Well, broadly, and supposing I were 
assured it meant nothing more than a desire 
to obtain legal assistance for her, I would 
have nothing to say against it.” 

Braidy spoke with a coldness that appeared 
to surprise as well as disappoint Shiny, who 
observed— 

“Well, that’s poor encouragement, and, 
excuse me saying it, it’s scarcely like yourself ; 
perhaps I don’t quite ‘ take.’” 

“Perhaps not,” responded Braidy, rather 
drily ; “but I'll tell you exactly what I mean. 
I find that in the Buildings here there is a 
strong disposition to regard her as something 
very like a heroine. There are some of them 
who seem to think—and, indeed, don’t hesi- 
tate to say—that even had she acted de- 
liberately, she would be justified in what she 
had done ; and if your proposed subscription 
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is in any way intended to sanction that 
opinion, then I am conscience-bound to dis- 
approve of it strongly, however harsh it may 
seem of me to doso. I speak in all hum- 
bleness: but, however it may be with those 
around me, it would ill indeed beseem me to 
forget that it is written, ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay, saith the Lord.’ ” 

“TI assure you, Braidy,” answered Shiny, 
“that, so far as I am concerned, there is no 
thought of justification, though I am free to 
confess there is of extenuation. My grounds for 
moving in the matter, as I have already partially 
explained to our friend here, are, that I believe 
she was for the moment in a frenzied state, 
that she is friendless, and has been dragged 
down to her, present condition by too faith- 
ful love for one who was unworthy of it.” 

“There, I can quite agree with you,” an- 
swered Braidy in a much more hearty tone 
than he had hitherto spoken in. “ Under- 
stand, I do not speak against befriending her, 
poor creature,—the Lord forbid,—I only speak 
against the opinion I mentioned, and I am 
happy to say that she has no part in it. She 
feels the greatness of her sin, is bowed down 
by it, and is as contrite as a poor sinner can 
be. So far as I honestly could, I spoke nothing 
but words of consolation to her.” 

“You have seen her, then,” I observed, 
taking part in the conversation for the first 
time. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ she sent for me last night, 
and I was permitted to converse with her.” 

“ But about the subscription, Braidy,” said 
Shiny, who seemed to fear that the conversa- 
tion might go off at a tangent ; “do you think 
it would be a success?” 

“JT think that may be taken for granted,” 
was the answer. 

“ Well, yes, I think it may,” said the other ; 
“but will you put your name to it? for that, 
after all, is my point with you.” 

“Will you take it round yourself?” ques- 
tioned Braidy. 

“es, 

“ Well, if you will promise me not to allow 
me to be misunderstood on the point I’ve 
spoken of, you can put me down for a shilling, 
which is about as much as I can afford.” 

“Don’t mention the amount!” exclaimed 
Smith enthusiastically, “ your name is a tower 
of strength ; with that, and the estimation she 
was held in, to work upon, we shall do well.” 

“Tf, previous to this unhappy business, she 
was the sort of person you and her land- 
lady would make her out to be,” I said, ad- 
dressing Shiny, “I can scarcely understand 
her having stood in good estimation in a 





neighbourhood like this. If she did, it could 
scarcely be upon the principle of fellow-feeling.” 

“Well, she undoubtedly was highly esteemed 
by her neighbours,” said Braidy, taking up the 
answer. ‘It was a case of vice paying 
homage to virtue; and my experience is that 
vice will always do that where it sees that 
virtue is genuine in itself, and faithful to itself, 
and is zo¢ given to pharisaically thanking the 
Lord that it is not as others. When this 
Sugar-Bags, as they call her, first came here, 
her neighbours were very much inclined to 
resent her holding aloof from them, but when 
they come to find that her shrinking was 
rather from timidity than pride, that she was 
humble and long-suffering in her determina- 
tion to live honestly, and had been brought 
into such a neighbourhood as theirs, by a too 
faithful love for a worthless husband—when 
they come to see how the land lay, as they 
would say, that though among them she was 
not of them, resentment was turned to respect 
and pity. Unhappily, as I have already told 
you, there is a disposition—arising out of the 
character the dead man bore—to approve of 
what she has done, but apart from that there 
is a general friendliness of feeling for her, so 
that the subscription is very likely to do well.” 

“Do well—of course it will!” exclaimed 
Shiny, “we'll make it do well. That'll be 
about the style of thing, eh, Bible?” and as 
he spoke he handed over a pocket-book in 
which he had been scribbling during the 
latter part of the conversation. 

“Well, that part of the business may .be 
safely left to you, Smith,” answered Braidy 
with a smile, and passing the pocket-book as 
he spoke. 

It was a large-sized oblong book, and 
boldly written across its length was the fol- 
lowing rather startling announcement :— 

‘“*THE SUGAR-BAGS DEFENCE FUND. 

NEIGHBOURS, ATTENTION ! 

To Be or Not to Be? That Is The Question. 
Shall Poor Sugar-Bags go Undefended ? 
Remember! Many Can Help One. 

The Smallest Donation Thankfully Received.” 


“Strikes you as a rum start, doesn’t it 
now,” said Shiny, observing my look of 
astonishment ; “ dare say you think it a caper 
of mine; but there you’re wrong. When in 
Rome do as Romans do ; that is the regular 
sort of thing here, isn’t it, Braidy ?” 

Braidy nodded assent, and the other 
resumed— 

“TI told you they were fond of the flowery ; 
and there is nothing they like it better in 
than the heading of a subscription-list—give 
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them a bit of sentiment for their money, and | 


they'll part with it as freely again. ‘Help 
one another, Boys,’ or, ‘Be to a Friend in 
distress like a Brother,’ is very easily written, 
and it draws. The Sugar-Bags heading will 
be mild and sensible compared with many I 


have done; all it wants now is two or three | 


good names to top it—shall yours be one ?” 


The question came rather unexpectedly; | 


but I answered that I had no objection, pro- 
vided it’ was understood that it was given in 
the same spirit in which Mr. Braidy’s had 
been given. 

“Tl take care of that,” he answered ; 
“ and things being settled so far, I’ll exit and 
see about putting the business in train.” 

As there was nothing further to detain 


Braidy, he observed that we could all leave | 
together, and we accordingly did so, separat- | 


ing at the door, Braidy and Smith going in 
one direction, and I in another. 


I had scarcely, however, got half-a-dozen | 


paces from the threshold, when I was fol- 
lowed by the landlady, who exclaimed— 

“ Just half a minute, sir,” by way of apology, 
and led us back to the door-step. ‘“ Beg yer 
pardon, sir,” she said, when we came to a 
standstill, ‘‘but might I ax yer what’s on 
the cards about poor Sal ?” 

It was scarcely flattering perhaps to have 
been selected—as I could see I had been 
—as the person most likely to be got round ; 
but, feeling assured that her interest in the 
matter was a friendly one, I answered that 
I believed there was an idea of getting up a 
subscription to defend her late lodger. 


“ And a werry good idea too!” she ex- | 


claimed emphatically, “and here’s one that'll 


give to the whip, if she pawns her gown to do | 
it. They calls me a tartar, and perhaps I | 


am, and I’d need to be to get along with 
some of the customers I has to deal with. 


But, bless yer, sir, we’s all a soft spot in | 
¥ ’ P 


our ’earts if it is only got at, and poor Sugar- 
Bags got at mine, and it would had to have 


been a heart of stone altogether if she hadn’t, | 
I’d come to look on her like a | 
daughter almost, which I would have had a | 
daughter pretty near as old as her if she had | 


poor thing. 


lived till now, though it’s perhaps as well as 
she didn’t, for she was but weakish, and it’s a 


rough world, and a crowded ’un, and it’s the | 


weak as goes to the wall in the crush.” 
“How old might Sugar-Bags be, then ?” 
I asked. 
“Well, she looks forty, but she’s only 
eight-and-twenty,” answered the voluble land- 
lady. 


gone through oceans of it. You know, 





“Tt’s trouble as has aged her; she’s | 


sir, when the heart is full of sorrer, it wz 
run over at times, and as she had no one 
else to speak to, she used to come to me, 
rough as I am, with her troubles, and that is 
| how I come to know more about her than 
others, and to care more for her.” 

“* What has she been ?” we asked. 

“Well, nothing very grand as far as that 
goes. Still she had been decently brought 
up, and was a respectable servant, and it was 
a come-down for her to be brought here. It 
was meeting her hopeful husband that was 
| the ruin of her. He was a clerk, and went 

fast, and got himself into some scrape, 

|and Palmer and one or two others of his 
stamp got him under their thumb; and 
they weren’t the men to have a hold on him 
for nothing. ‘They'd got some information 
about the crib in which she happened to be 
in service, and meant to crack it. But it was 
a big job, and before starting of it they 
wanted to know more about how things 
stood, and to get at it they put him up on 
| the lady-killing lay—to court the servant, you 
know, and get out of her all about the house. 
| Well, he made up to her, and to make a long 
story short, she thinking him a decent young 
fellow, falls in love with him, and I suppose 
he did with her as far as his shilly-shally 
nature would let him. What between his 
liking for her, and the others putting the 
| screw on him, he played in and out—at least 
it was thought so—and when they did the 
crack they got hardly anything, and in a 
little while all that had been in the job, 
except Fly Palmer, got took and convicted. 
Sugar-Bags’ husband, as is now, he got off 
for afew months, and when he comes out 
what does he do but go after her again. 
Well, he was down on his luck, and he talked 
fine about not having a friend in the world, 
and what a lesson this job would be to him, 
and how well he would do in the future, and 
all the rest of it, and I dessay he meant it 
at the time. The end of it was she married 
him, and they went to a part of London 
where they weren’t known, and made a fresh 
start ; but he wasn’t long before he got into 
bad company again, and gave way to drink. 
Then Palmer came across him and got him 
here, and led him on from bad to worse, 
until it has come to what it has.” 

Such was the Barker’s Buildings landlady’s 
| history of her lodger—a history which I 
| subsequently ascertained from other sources 

to be substantially correct. Having heard so 
much of her, and having in this incidental 
| manner come to be concerned in the organiz- 


| ing of the subscription in her behalf, I could 
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not but come to feel an interest in the fate of 
the unhappy Sugar-Bags, and I must confess 
it was with a sincere feeling of relief that [heard 
that her crime, reduced to manslaughter, was 
punished by a short term of imprisonment. 


fervently, and the tears starting to her eyes as 
she spoke. ‘ He shall have a home to come 
to, and if it is God’s good will to change him 
we will go away together; if he won’t be 
better I will know then that I am called 


It was immediately after the expiration of | upon to leave him, and I will; but I must 


this term of imprisonment that it became 
my lot to meet her face to face and speak to 
her. I was entrusted to convey to her an 
offer, upon the part of some benevolent per- 
son, to enable her to emigrate; and, taking 
Braidy with me, I called upon her at her 
old landlady’s on the first day of her return. 
She was greatly altered in appearance. She 
was very pale, and so thin that her clothes 
seemed to hang upon her. Her black hair 
was heavily streaked with grey, her manner 
was painfully nervous, and there was a timid 
and grief-stricken expression upon her face. 
We saw that our presence was calculated to 
put her into a state of nervous excitement, 
and so we delivered our message as briefly 
and kindly as we could. I had confidently 
expected to see her delighted at the news, 
and was therefore astonished to behold the 
look of dismay that came over her counten- 
ance. She could see that my surprise was 
not exactly of an agreeable nature, and that 
Braidy shared my feeling, and in a pleading 
tone she exclaimed— 

“Oh! sir; oh! Bible, don’t be angry with 
me, and don’t think me ungrateful ; I know 
how kind you mean to be, but I couldn’t go 
away now, my—my husband.” 

Neither of us made any reply in words, but 
we looked what was passing in our minds; 
namely, that we would have thought she had 
had enough of such a husband. 

As we remained silent she went on. 

“Don’t think too hardly of him, believe 
me he is not altogether hardened ; if it is the 
Lord’s will, his heart may be touched yet. I 
know how weak I have been before ; I trusted 
only to my own strength, but I have been 
taught better now.” 

In her weakened condition her emotion was 
too much for her, and she sank into the only 
chair in the room, unable to speak further. 

Seeing this, Braidy, who was evidently 
moved, stepped to her side, and, laying his 
hand kindly on her shoulder, said— 

“There; I see it’s too much for you; I 
think I understand you, though ; it’s brave of 


| give him one more trial.” 

| To this resolution she adhered ; nor seeing 
| the spirit it was couched in could we well 
| offer any strong objection to it. She took her 
old room, but she shrank from all “ neigh- 
bouring,” not morosely, but with the nervous 
sensitiveness of one broken in spirit and wish- 
ing to be alone. Seeing this, those around, 
while pitying her, refrained from thrusting 
their sympathy upon her with a degree of 
delicacy and good feeling for which few would 
have been prepared to give them credit. On 
the rare occasions on which she appeared out 
of doors, she hurried on her way with eyes 
cast down, and even in the little chapel, of 
which she became a regular attendant, she sat 
apart. She resumed her former employment 
of sugar-bag making, and wrought at it with 
an eager assiduity, the meaning of which was 
explained when, on the eve of her husband’s 
release from prison, she took a couple of 
rooms in another part of London, and in 
humble fashion furnished them as a home. 
I was among the few who were entrusted 
with a knowledge of the whereabouts of the 
new residence, and I watched with a painful 
curiosity to see how the husband would turn 
out; whether he would go on in his down- 
ward career, or “turn from his wickedness,” 
and it was with unfeigned feelings of joy that 
I saw that the wife’s efforts to reclaim him 
were proving of avail. At first he was very 
restless, and had his former companions been 
at hand he would probably have lapsed into 
evil courses. Happily, however, he was for 
the time out of their reach, and by an earnest 
watchfulness his wife managed to keep him 
off “the drink.” At the end of a month 
employment was obtained for him, and he 
then became steadier, and a few weeks later 
he began to accompany his wife to her place 
of worship. From this time things went 
smoothly with them in their degree. They 
both worked hard, lived hard, and saved hard 
—saved so that in three years’ time they were 
enabled to emigrate at their own cost. At 
intervals, Braidy still receives letters from poor 


| you, and I believe you are right. Do give up| Sugar-Bags. They are but ill-written and com- 


the trust in your own strength, lean upon the 
Almighty ; pray to Him night and day, that 
your husband may be turned from his wicked- 
ness, and your prayer may be answered.” 

“T will, Bible! I will!” she exclaimed 


posed, and there is always a melancholy tinge 
about them ; but, upon the whole, they show 
her to be about as happy as the cloud which 
fell upon her life will admit of her being on 
this side the grave. 
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U SURPING authority, and violating every | 
law both of God and man, tyrants have 
shed the blood of innocence, and so abused 
their power, that not the property only, or the 


| liberty only, but the very lives of others have 


been in danger. Where there is no tribunal 
at which such a tyrant can be placed, nor 
superior authority by which he can be re- 
strained, are his subjects free to preserve 
their liberties and their lives by putting him 
to a violent death? Vengeance is mine, saith 


the Lord, I will repay. There is no question | 


about that ; but the question here is whether 
without form of law private individuals are in 
such circumstances entitled toassumethe office 
of the magistrate, and protect themselves from 
certain destruction by putting the tyrant to 
death ; dealing with him as all acknowledge 
they would be justified in doing with one who 
sought to murder them, with a midnight 
assassin, a maniac, or a mad dog. 

It must be admitted that a good cause has 


| seldom been promoted by private individuals 


| taking the law into their own hands. 


Such 


| violence, however it might be -justified or 


palliated, has*usually recoiled with terrible 


| effect on the heads of those who have resorted 


| in moral casuistry. 


| but lenient in judging others. 


to it. The matter presents a difficult question 
It is one on which it be- 
comes men tobe severe in judging themselves, 
This, how- 


| ever, is certain, that the cases of that descrip- 





tion recorded in the Bible, without censure 
but rather with approbation, supply no war- 
rant for us assuming the prerogative of the 
public magistrate, or of Him who says, “ Ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 
To take his case as an illustration, Ehud, who 
became a Judge in Israel, was invested with a 
divine commission. He was raised up by God 
to deliver his countrymen from the oppression 
of the King of Moab. King of a nation whom 
God had cursed and commanded his people 
to destroy, that man’s life was already for- 
feited ; he lay, so to speak, under sentence of 
death, and, though through the long-suffering 
of God he and his people were reprieved 
from time to time, the sentence itself had 
never been repealed. In these circumstances 
we are told that when the children of Israel, 
groaning under the intolerable oppression of 
this tyrant, cried unto the Lord, “the Lord 
raised them up a deliverer, Ehud the son of 
Gera, a Benjamite, a man left-handed.” 
Selected by his nation to carry a present 
to the tyrant, he chose that occasion as an 
IT. nus. 





auspicious and favourable one for striking a 
brave blow for liberty. The lion crouches 
before he springs ; and Ehud’s visit to Eglon, 
the King of Moab, with this token of sub- 
mission, and even of apparent loyalty on the 
part of Israel, was calculated to lull the latter 
into false security. The children of Israel 
would appear through him, their represen- 
tative, rather to be hugging than on the point 
of breaking the chains that bound them. 
Besides, the very apect of their deputy 
was calculated to lull the king’s suspicions, if 
he had any, and to dispense with the pre- 
cautions against danger which tyrants usually 
take. Indeed the man, as well as the time, 
was admirably chosen for the end in view. 
According to our translation, Ehud was “ left- 
handed ;” but in point of fact he was more 
than that, he was lame of his right hand ; 
and this infirmity, which would become ap- 
parent when he laid the presents at the feet 
of the king, would go far to confirm him in 
his false security. It would not be a lame 
man conspirators would select for such a bold 
and desperate enterprise as Ehud had under- 
taken. 

He executes his public commission ; and has 
proceeded so far on his way home when, as one 
that had forgotten some circumstance of im- 
portance, Ehud hastens back to crave a private 
audience of the king. It is granted. The 
grateful office which he had that day dis- 
charged, the sentiments of loyalty on the 
part of Israel which he had been the medium 
of expressing, as well as the hand that hung 
withered by his side, would be considered 
sufficient guarantees against his harbouring 
any sinister purpose. So, as the audience he 
asks is a private one, the attendants retire 
and leave him alone with the king. 

He breaks the silence with words that make 
Eglon start—I have a message from God 
unto thee! He had gone, on his return as 
far as Gilgal, where certain graven images 
had been set up, and at whose oracle Eglon, 
the King of Moab, probably fancied he had re- 
ceived the communication for which he sought 
his ear. With a reverence that did him hon- 
our, the king rose to receive it—not, however, 
in words whispered in his private ear, but in 
a double-edged dagger, suddenly drawn from 
his flowing robe, which Ehud plunged into the 
tyrant’s heart. The blow was well struck. No 
cry, nor sound was heard by the guards with- 
out, leaving Ehud to improve the opportunity 
of escape. He was the man for such a 
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bold and daring deed. With singular cool- 
ness and deliberation, as he left the apart- 
ment, he locked the door, that the attend- 
ants might suppose that the king, wishing for 
retirement, had locked himself in. As if 
nothing unusual had happened, he walked 
deliberately past them ; and afterwards, hurry- 
ing along at the top of his speed, had the 
mountains of Ephraim echoing before night- 
fall to the blast of the trumpet that gathered 
the children of Israel around him, and the 
standard of a successful revolt. Death was 
the message he came with from God. 

Very different the message with which the 
ambassadors of the cross are charged. They 
also are sent to men, but on a very different 
errand; yet no words could more appro- 
priately express the purpose and object for 
which they ascend the pulpit, and crave, or 
rather demand, a hearing than these. It is 
not in his own name, or of his own authority, 
It is not himself he 


| preaches, nor his own thoughts and opinion he 


comes to deliver. Rising from his knees, leav- 


| ing the august presence of God, to stand face 





to face before a congregation of mortal and 
sinful men, with the Word of God in his 
hand and on his lips, he occupies a place of 
the highest dignity; and, more than any 
other orator, may begin every discourse with 
these solemn, startling, but in respect of the 
communication he brings, most blessed and 
gracious words, I have a message from God 
unto thee! 

1. His message is from God. Some people 
have shed many tears over a novel, who 
never dropped one on the Bible; and many 
have sat melted and enchanted within the 
walls of a theatre, who sit within walls 
where Jesus Christ is set forth, and the most 
solemn truths are spoken, tnmoved as the 
seats they sit on. This led to the question 
which it is said a bishop once put to a 
distinguished player. ‘Why isit,” said he to 
Mr. Garrick, “ that men hear our truths as if 
they were falsehoods, while they hear your 
falsehoods as if they were truths ?” “ Because,” 
said the other, “you speak your truths, my 
lord, as if they were falsehoods, while we 
speak our falsehoods as if they were truths.” 

Notwithstanding the natural disinclination 
ot the heart to the things of God, there was 
truth and justice in this reply; much in it 
to account for this, that people are never 
seen sleeping in a theatre as they are seen 
sleeping in a church. Did we see a blind 
man, who had missed the bridge, approach- 
ing the edge of the rock from which it sprung, 
nearing the brink over which another step 





carries him to be plunged into the deep dark 


pool that foams and boils below, what a cry | 


should we raise to arrest his steps! 
preachers of the gospel were sufficiently alive 
to the hell on which sinners are hurrying, to 


And if | 


the heaven which all may gain but many lose, || 


to the solemn consideration that for every soul 
committed to their charge they will have an 


account to render at the great day of judg- | 


ment, how much more earnestly would they 
plead with God, how much more powerfully 
and eloquently would they plead with men? 
“‘ Dull as a sermon,” would céase to be a pro- 
verb; the dullest speakers becoming lively, 
and the coldest tempers kindling into enthu- 
siasm. People may talk of extravagance, 
and want of taste andrefinement. But does 


the mother when she hears her infant scream, | 
and sees it borne away before her eyes on the | 


roaring flood, bear herself calmly and coolly 
as she takes measures to save its life? Was it 
as one goes to waken another to their daily 
labours that Lot entered the houses of his sons- 
in-law, drew aside the curtains, and told them 
to rise and flee for their life? I can fancy 
the bound with which he burst into the apart- 
ment; the terror expressed on his countenance; 


the loudness of his cry ; how he shook his | 
grey hairs and bewailed their folly when they | 


refused, to rise, treating him “as one that 
mocked.” We should oftener see something 
like that in the pulpit—in the manner, and 
passions, and fervour, and fire of the preacher, 
were the messenger of God sufficiently alive 
to the danger of those he is addressing—ad- 
dressing, alas, as coolly as if they were in no 
danger at all; and oftener also, did the 
audience realise the brink of ruin on which 
mary of them are standing, would they, 


breaking through all the rules of conventional || 


propriety, give audible expression to their || 


anxiety and alarm in the old cry, Men and 
brethren, what shall we do? 


Whatever defects, however, may be laid to | 
the door of preachers, much of the little | 


influence of the pulpit is due to this, that the 
people forget what the preacher is ; and that, 
whatever be his appearance or, manner, he 
comes to them on God’s errand and in God’s 
name as an ambassador of heaven, with this 
solemn, startling announcement on his lips, I 
have a message from God unto thee! God 
has sent various, and often strange messengers 
on his errands. By the dumb beast which 
he bestrode He spake to Balaam, rebuk- 
ing the madness of the prophet; a shep- 
herd from the mountains. of Midian, slow 
of speech and of faltering tongue, was sent 
to Pharaoh to demand the liberty of the 
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Hebrews and set the bondsmen free; his 





and frightening them with this doleful cry, 
Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be de- 
stroyed ! while it was by the lips of a little 
artless child that he foretold to the aged Eli the 
wreck and ruin of his house. It was in peals 
of thunder He delivered his message on 
Sinai ; it was in letters of fire on the walls of 
Belshazzar’s palace that he wrote the doom 
of the king; it was in the songs of angels 
that He announced the advent of the Mes- 
siah ; and it was by a voice sounding down 


| from heaven that He revealed the presence, 


and proclaimed the authority of his Son, 
saying, This is my beloved Son, hear ye 
And what we are to remember in the 


whatever the manner of his message, is this— 
that the preacher is an ambassador of God; that 
it is not how he holds up Christ, but the Christ 
he holds up that we are to look to; that the 
messenger is to be sunk in the message, the 
earthen vessel to be forgot in the treasure it 
contains ; and that if he is a faithful minister 
of the word, whatever be the plainness of his 
style, the defects or even dulness of his 
manner, he is entitled to a hearing, to the 
serious and solemn attention of his hearers, 
as one who may begin every address with 


this grand and startling announcement—in the | 


words of Ehud tothe King of Moab—I havea 
message from God unto thee! 

2. The message itself. 

That is the best window which, transmitting 
it in its purity, imparts no colour to the light 
of heaven ; that the best pipe which imparts 


| neither taint nor flavour to the water it con- 
| veys, but carries it along pure, as it springs 


in the fountain ; and he the best preacher 
who delivers to men the message as God 
delivers it to him—like the disciples when 
they gave the bread to the people as they 
received it from the hands of Christ. 
Through the fear of man that bringeth a 
snare, the messenger may sometimes be 
tempted, not to deliver the whole counsel of 
God. Forgetting that a faithful minister has 
no choice, people are apt to take offence when, 
with speech more plain to their sense than 
pleasant to their sins, he assumes the office of 
a censor, For example, Jeroboam set up 
two calves in Bethel, and because a prophet, 
commanded of God so to do, denounced this 
idolatry, and cried out against the altar, Jero- 
boam puts forth his authority to silence and 
his arm to seize him. Seduced by his hea- 


thenish and bloody wife, Ahab abandons the | 


= 





| worship of God for that of Baal; and because 


ambassador to Nineveh was a stranger clad | 
in a shaggy robe, who trode its streets, filling | 


| 





Elijah, faithful amid a faithless generation, 
protests against the crime, the king accuses 
him of being “a troubler of Israel ;” and be- 
cause on the mountain where heaven, by its 
descending fires, attested the divinity of his 


mission, Elijah ordered her priests to be | 


slain, Jezebel swears that the gods shall do to | 


her and more also if she make not his life as | 


the life of one of them by to-morrow. How 
unreasonable, to say the least of it, this dis- 
pleasure with the messenger ! 

An ambassador for God, to use Paul’s 
words, the indignity is not offered to him, 
but to the sovereign he represents ; and 


if Christ regards a wrong done to the 
humblest member of his body as one 


done to himself, how shall He resent in- 
justice to those his servants who speak in his 
name and bear his authority! Let such as 
are displeased with the truth because it jars 
on their conscience, and attacks their sins, 
and breaks in on their peace, remember that 
their contention is not with man, but with 
God; the truth being God’s, and man here 
no more than the instrument by which He 
speaks, the servant who carries his master’s 
message. But whatever offence men take 
against faithful ministers of the Word, the 
great message they proclaim in the name of 
God is one it should be as pleasant for others 
to hear, as for them to announce. Hé who 
hastens to the felon’s cell with news of his 
pardon, goes to an unhappy man, but on a 
most happy errand. It is pleasant to be the 
bearer of good tidings—to tell men dying of 
thirst on the desert sands that a spring 
of water has been found; to bid the 
Israelite drag himself to his tent-door, and 
look on the serpent to be healed and live ; 
to turn the eyes of the trembling host on 
the sea through which the wind is cleaving 
a passage of safety to the other shore. 
But better far the message the preacher of the 
gospel is commissioned of God to carry to 
dying sinners—that in Jesus Christ there is 
salvation for the chief of them; that whoso- 
ever believeth on Him shall not perish, but 
have everlasting life ; that they have nothing 
to do but to believe in Him who has fulfilled 
all righteousness for them, and opened a way 
of escape from hell to heaven. ‘True, the 
consequences of rejecting this salvation are 
not concealed—there remains for those who 
do so, nothing but a fearful looking-for of 
judgment. But the message itself is one of 
reconciliation, peace, and pardon. We come 
as ambassadors for Christ not so much to 
warn you of your danger, as to tell you of 
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your safety; like Lot by the bedside of his | 


son-in-law, we would waken you, not so much 
to hear that Sodom shall be burned, as that 


there is still time and opportunity of escape. | 


The sinner, like Peter asleep between his 
guards, lies in his prison-house, condemned to 
die, dreaming perhaps of liberty though fet- 
tered in iron ; ina jail of home ; of peace in the 
midst of danger ; and what though, like the 
angel who set him free, we smite to waken 
them, break in on their deep slumber and 
dissipate their pleasant but delusive dreams, 
when we can direct their astonished eyes to 
open doors, and, speaking for our Master, say, 
in his own words, “ Behold, I have set before 
you an open door!” 

3. The message addresses itself to un- 
awakened sinners. 


Is it peace, Jehu ?—was the question with | 


which the king sent forth his servants ; on 
recognising, by the fury with which it was 
driven, the chariot of Jehu the son of Nimshi. 
One servant goes forth; a second also; 
and then a third; and to the same question 
Jehu had but this one brief and stern answer, 
What hast thou to do with peace? And 
such is the answer the gospel gives to men who 
obstinately refuse salvation, and choosing self- 
indulgence rather than self-denial, live on in 
their sins. ‘‘ There is no peace, saith my God, 
to the wicked.” Do they, nevertheless, enjoy 
a sort of peace ; feel no remorse ; enjoy the 
present ; look back on the past without regret, 
and forward into the future without dread of 
approaching evil? So much the worse. 
Most fatal of all signs! They have peace— 
such as it is. And so has the patient when 
mortification has set in; and the unhappy 
traveller who, sinking amid Alpine snows, has 
with feelings benumbed and fears allayed, 
laid himself down to “sleep the sleep that 
knows no waking.” No state so alarming as 
when all tenderness of conscience has gone, 
and, glorying in their shame, men court 
temptation, and sin without remorse—-when, 
to use the expressive language of Scripture, 
their conscience is seared with a hot iron. 
Yet would God’s Spirit give effect to them, 
there are truths in the Bible sharper than 
the dagger Ehud struck to Eglon’s heart. Not 
that these are intended to kill the sinner, but 
the sin that’s there. Jonah carried no such 
terrible message to Nineveh, nor Lot to 
his sons-in-law in Sodom, nor did Noah, 
as his hammer rung on the ark, foretell 
any such calamity impending on an impeni- 
tent world as is proclaimed to sinners in these 
words of Christ, Except ye repent ye shall all 
likewise perish! This is God’s truth—a 





solemn, very awful part of the message which 
the preacher is bound to deliver, and to press 
on his hearers, if he has any regard for their 
safety, or for his own, as one bound to declare 
the whole counsel of God. 


When the cry rose on his sleeping ear, The | 


Philistines are on thee, Samson, how did he 
spring to his feet, and, leaving the wanton 
arms of pleasure, stand like a lion at bay! 
Had there been any to raise a warning cry, 


how had the weary and war-worn soldier | 
started and fled when the nail of the Kenite’s | 


wife was at his temple and the hammer raised 
that, descending, drove the tent pin through 
blood and bone, pinning him to the earth! 


In the message God sends by his servants He | 


raises such a cry. It 
which follows the sinner through all his 
wicked life, on to the very brink of ruin, 
saying, Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die? 
He who died to save them, with all the 
tenderness of divine love, warns us, if we 
neglect this great salvation, of pains and 
horrors, imagination fails to conceive—a worm 
that never dieth, and a fire that is never 
quenched. Between that hell and those who 
reject the gospel there is no more time nor 
space than between any man and death. 
Another breath, and we may be there; an- 
other step, and it lands us in irretrievable 
perdition; another moment, and the door 
that had long stood open may be shut ; and 
what avails it then that we cry, Open, open 
unto me—no other answer returned t@our 
knocking and crying and earnest entreaties, 
but this, The door is shut ! 

4. The message addresses itself to awak- 
ened sinners, 

To their eager, anxious question, What 
must I do to be saved? the preacher has an 
answer altogether satisfactory; glad tidings 
indeed of great joy. By the bedside of his 
patient the physician has not unfrequently to 
stand, beaten and baffled, confessing that he 
can do nothing more. Disease he may, 
death he cannot cure ; and the case there is 
beyond all human remedy. Equally helpless, 
the crowd has stood on the stormy shore, 
and heard cries of distress mingled with the 
roar of breakers, and seen the poor seamen, 
one after another, swept off the wreck into 
the devouring waters, and, though willing to 
risk their lives in the noble enterprise, been 
unable to do aught to save them. 

Were we as unable to save men, or rather 
to show them how they might and would 
certainly be saved, we would make no at- 
tempt to touch their consciences, to awaken 
or alarm them. In such a case I would no 
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in his sins, than break in on the sleep and 
silence of a cell where he smiles in happy 
dreams who dies to-morrow on the gallows. 
But who would let him sleep on to die, were 
there time and opportunity for escape ? And 
such is the message with which God sends 
the preacher of his word to sinners. . The 
door is open; the way is clear; there is none 
too foul to be cleansed—too wicked to be 


| forgiven. 


Whosoever cometh unto me, says Jesus, 
I will in nowise cast out. Whatever you 
may have been, whatever you are, believe 
and be saved. Is your guilt great ?—my 
blood has virtue to wash it all away. Are 
your righteousnesses as filthy rags ?—cast 
them off, and put on in mine a robe fairer 
than ever angel wore. In your repent- 
ance, and good works, and efforts of many 
kinds, have you sought peace and found 
it not?p—I am your peace; I have borne 
your griefs and carried your sorrows ; I was 
wounded for your transgressions, and bruise 
for your iniquities ; the chastisement of your 
peace was upon me, and with my stripes are 
ye healed. And now, believing in me, 
poor, penitent, terror-stricken, awakened, 
trembling soul, fear not, for thou shalt 
not be ashamed ; neither be thou confounded, 
for thou shalt not be put to shame, for 
the mountains shall depart and the hills be 
removed ; but my kindness shall not depart 
from thee, neither shall the covenant of my 
peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath 
mercy on thee. 

5. The message is often rejected. 

I have a message from God unto thee! 
These words made Eglon start, as well they 
might. A message from God ?—that must be 
a matter of importance ; and he was all atten- 
tion, nor attention only, but reverence also— 
putting many to shame who sit in the house 
of God with wandering eyes or drowsy ear. 

We find the messages which God has sent 
to men meeting with very different recep- 
tions. Received where one might have sup- 
posed they would have been rejected, rejected 
where one might have supposed they would 
have been received, a thief is saved and a 
disciple lost; and those gates that are shut 
against scribes and pharisees are thrown 
open to admit publicans and sinners. How 


| different the way in which the messages con- 


veyed by Jonah and Noah were received! 
Jonah appears in the streets of Nineveh an 
utter stranger to its inhabitants; yet as that 
foreign man goes up and down its streets, 
raising above its sounds of pleasure and din 
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more disturb the slumber of a’sinner asleep | of business that doleful cry, “‘ Yet forty days, 


and Nineveh shall be destroyed,” the people 
are struck with terror, and from the palace to 


| the meanest hovel the whole city goes into 


mourning. On the other hand, Noah was no 
stranger to those whom he addressed. They 
knew him to be a man of God, and one—as 
preachers have not always been—who prac- 
tised what he preached. ‘The flood that he 
predicted he diligently prepared for ; his axe 
rang in the forest and his hammer on the ark 
as it rose deck by deck before the eyes of a 
scoffing world, a palpable testimony to his faith. 
Yet of all the men who heard him preach—saw 
the ark built—more wonderful still, saw the 
sea-bird from the shore, the eagle from her 
crag, the sheep from mountain pastures, and 
lions from the thicket take refuge within its 
walls, not one turned their steps to the open 
door; not one repented him of his sins. 
Noah’s message was universally rejected. 
With his hand on the windows of heaven, 
ready to let the waters go, yet waiting to be 
gracious, God looked down on the world, and 
they were all eating and drinking, marrying 
and given in marriage—“ he hearkened and 
heard, but they spake not aright; no man 
repented him of his wickedness.” 

Blessed be God, the message of the gospel 
is neither thus obstinately nor universally 
rejected. There were but eight saved in the 
ark; yet, though in one sense many are 
called and few chosen, heaven already holds 
of ransomed, redeemed, and glorified spirits 
more than any man can number. In them, 
and millions who shall follow them, or are 
now treading their steps, Jesus sees of the 
travail of his soul and is satisfied. Yet if 
many are in the ark who have found salva- 
tion through faith in a crucified Saviour, how 
many, alas, are out of it! —are living as if no 
flood were coming, to sweep them away, from 
the door where they stand, perhaps, with their 
foot on its threshold, fully intending some 
day to enter! 

Broad is the way, said our Lord himself, 
and wide is the gate that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and many there be that go in thereat ; 
but narrow is the way, and strait is the 
gate that leadeth to life, and few there be 
that find it! How sad to think it is so; and 
how much the more need we should see 
to it that, neither neglecting nor reject- 
ing this great salvation, we are giving all 
diligence to make our own calling and elec- 
tion sure. Then, rising above all earthly cares, 
with the hour of death and day of judgment 
full and near in view, we may be “ careful for 
nothing, but in everything by prayer and sup- 
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plication with thanksgiving, let our requests 
be made known unto God ; and the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep our hearts and minds through Jesus 
Christ.” 

6. Hindrances to the reception of God's 
message. 

Among these may be reckoned our fami- 
liarity with it. If that does not, in the 
terms of the common proverb, breed con- 
tempt, it in too many cases, through the 
influence of our sinful nature, breeds indif- 
ference. Thus many, accustomed from their 
very childhood to sit under the sound, and 
receive the offers of the gospel, become, as it 
has been called, gospel-proof. Hence those 
who have been reared in godly homes are, 
wnen they become wicked, apt to run into 
excess of wickedness. History records no 
rebellion more abominable than Absalpm’s ; 
and, child of David, under what holy in- 
fluences was he reared! Judas Iscariot is 
the chief of traitors ; yet he passed the last 
years of his life in constant intercourse with 
the Son of God. Hence of all unconverted 
men, the case of an unconverted minister 
may be regarded as the most hopeless— 
familiarity with the gospel if disassociated 
from saving, sanctifying grace, like familiarity 
with death, hardening, petrifying thé heart. 
No man thinks less of the grave than the 
hoary sexton whose trembling hands toss 
about the mouldering wrecks of mortality. 

This explains how it is—as we ourselves 
have seen—that discourses which have been 
preached without any apparent effect to an 
audience familiar with the name of Christ, and 





as much accustomed to the sound of the | 


gospel as natives of the shore to the dash of the 
waves that seems but to lull them to sleep, 


when preached to congregations to which | 


Jesus Christ and Him crucified was as a new 


revelation, have been listened to with astonish- | 


ment ; with open eyes and ears ; with such 
gladness on the part of eager crowds, as was 


ready to express itself, in the words of the | 


old exclamation, How beautiful upon the 


mountains are the feet of Him that bringeth | 
good tidings, that publisheth peace; that | 


bringeth good tidings of good, that pub- 
lisheth salvation. 


Another hindrance to the reception of the | 
gospel message, is the self-denial that it | 


requires. The message sent to Lot is not 
only to leave Sodom, but its possessions 
and pleasures—all his wealth and property 
to perish in its avenging fires. This may 
explain why he was so slow to depart. He 
found it no easy matter to tear himself away. 


Though the day was breaking, and the angels 
were urging him to make haste, and every 
moment was increasing the danger of delay, 
those who came to him saying, We have a 
message from God unto thee, had to lay 
violent hands on him and his family, and 
drag rather than lead them out of the doomed, 
devoted city. 
And here lies the difficulty of getting sin- 
ners to accept the gospel message. The sal- 
vation of our souls requires the sacrifice of 
our sins; it is by the cross, borne daily for 
Christ, that his people are prepared for the 
crown; and so strait is the gate that, though 
the greatest sinner may enter, he cannot 
enter with the least sin upon him. It is this 
which makes men unwilling to accept of 
Christ ; which keeps them so halting between 
the two opinions, that though a/most they 
are not prepared to deny themselves, and 
take up their cross daily, and become @/fo- 
gether Christians. You can part with many, 
but not with some favourite sin. Well, there 
is no alternative. You must part with that 
| or part with God, and part with Christ, and 
| part with happiness and heaven. Where will 
| you find folly like that ?—not in the hospital 

where a man parts with his hand or limb to 

save his life; not in the prison where the 

felon will submit to any pain or punishment 
| to escape the gallows ; not at the death-bed— 
| unless he is a Christian longing to depart and 
| be with Jesus—where a man would part with 
| all his lands and pay down all his fortune for 
'a medicine that would save him from -the 
| grave. “ All that a man hath will he give for 
his life.” Yet strange and sad to say, many 
give up heaven rather than give up their 
sins. 

7. To receive God’s message, it must be 
accompanied by his power and Spirit. He 
| who says, Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest, 
says also, No man can come unto me, except 
the Father draw him. Some fancy that if 
the message were more impressively, earnestly, 
eloquently delivered, it would be more gene- 
rally, if not universally, received. I have 
heard of a minister of the gospel desiring them 
| to carry him from his dying bed to the pulpit, 
that, standing there on the very verge of 
another world, he might beseech sinners once 
more to accept a Saviour, and with panting 
breath raise his emaciated hand and sepul- 
chral voice to address them in a last, loving, 
farewell warning. Such an affecting and 
affectionate scene, we may think, could not 
fail to tell; imparting a power to the broken 
speech of the dying never given to the bril- 
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liant and burning eloquence of the living | 
pastor. 

Fond, but vain imagination! ‘There is a 
hardness and depravity in the human heart 
which could resist not only the voice of the 
dying, but the voice of the dead. Dives, 
the rich man of the parable, would have had 
the beggar sent from heaven to his brethren. 
There are no prayers either offered or 
answered in hell; but suppose the request 
had been granted, and that some night 
when his surviving brethren are carousing 
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in the hall, the beggar stands before them, 
and after delivering his message — telling 
where their brother was, and what he was suf- | 
fering, revealing the horrors and secrets of the 
prison-house — vanishes from their sight. 
What were the issue? No more wassail 
that night; pallid with terror the company | 
disperses ; and for a time the apparition of 
that old beggar haunts their solitude and 
rises before them in the darkness and dreams | 
of the night. 
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But it had never changed their hearts. 
Our Lord lends his sanction to the answer of 
Abraham, “If they believe not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they believe though 
one rise from the dead.” Let God’s Spirit 
grieved and resisted be withheld, and with 
the ark and its open door before them, the 
world is drowned ; but let him give his Spirit, 
and when an unknown stranger walks the 
streets of Nineveh, proclaiming her approach- 
ing doom, the city clothes herself in sack- 
cloth, repents, and is saved. What prayers 
should be offered for the Spirit! He only 
can send home the message of the gospel 
like Ehud’s weapon; strike it into the sinner’s 
heart. So let us cry to the Lord, when we 
read his word or hear his servants, that the 
Master’s power would go forth with his mes- 
sage, and that the gospel which has come to us 
in word, may come to us also “in power, 
and in the Holy Ghost, and with much as- 
surance.” 

THOMAS GUTHRIE. 


URE. 


By HENRY ATTWELL. 


My Any readers of this magazine will, we 

think, be glad to possess a copy of 
_ the Lord’s Prayer in the form in which our 

Anglo-Saxon forefathers were wont, a thou- 

sand years ago, to utter it; and those who 

are already familiar with our mother-tongue, 

| will not, we are quite sure, grudge the space | 
| here bestowed upon it. 

| Our interesting extract is taken from Dr. 
Bosworth’s edition of the Anglo-Saxon Gos- 
pels, based upon the best manuscripts. 

It cannot be ascertained with exactness 
when the Gospels were first translated into 
Anglo-Saxon ; but we are told that the 
Venerable Bede dictated with his dying lips 
| to his pupil Cuthbert the last words of St. 
| John’s Gospel. This was a.D. 735; and we 
| may fairly infer that the other three Gospels 
'| had already been translated. The two Anglo- 
| Saxon MSS. from which Dr. Bosworth’s text 
is mainly derived, were probably copied 
| about half a century before the Norman 
Conquest. 

It is interesting to note that the Anglo- 
| Saxon translations were made from the Latin 
version known as the Vetus Jtalica, and not 
from St. Jerome’s Vulgate. We learn that | 
two copies of the Vetus Jtalica Gospels were | 
sent by Gregory the Great to St. Augustine. | 


These valuable manuscripts are preserved, one 
in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, the other in the Bodleian Library: it 
is probable that it was from one of these, 
or at least from a copy of one of these, that 
the Anglo-Saxon churchmen made their 
translations. 

We shall append a few notes to the prayer: 


‘not as a philological study, but to show how 


readily the Anglo-Saxon may be converted 
into intelligible English: and this without 
the aid of a single word of Latin or French 
origin ; and by barely making any alteration 
beyond simplifying the old inflections. 


Feder tire di de eart on heofonum, 
si din nama gehalgod; to-becume din 
rice; gewurde din willa on eorpan swa 
swa on heofonum ; urne degwamlican 


| hlaf syle us to-deg ; and forgyf us tre 
'gyltas, swa swa we forgyfap tirum 


gyltendum; and ne geled di us on 
costnunge, ac alys us of yfele. 
Soplice. 
We would ask the reader, before looking at 
the following notes, to try to recognise the 
words by their sounds. We sometimes fail 
to recognise an old friend until we hear his 
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voice. It will help us to the recognition of 
these old words if we read them aloud, giving 
attention to these two hints :— 

(1) — makes the vowel long: thus, a is 
pronounced as o in cone; 0, as 00 in book ; 
u, as ow in fowl; y asyY in spy; 2, as EA in 
heat. 

(2) d, represented in the old Anglo-Saxon 
%, has the flat sound of TH in THose. has 
the thin sound of TH in THin. 


(a) The first note we make is that SE (the) 
has, like the German DER, the force of the 
relative who. 

(b) St (de-thou). This is almost the only 
word we shall have need to change. Through 
intermixture of substantive verbs in our verb 
to de, this part of the A.S. verb wesan has 
been dropped. The student of German will 
see that si is exactly identical in sound and 
sense to sez, the subjunctive of sein. 

(c) Gehalgod (hallowed). The prefix GE 
of the A.S. participle is obsolete in English. 
It is, however, preserved in the antiquated 
word yclept, A.S. geclepod, called. 

** But hail thou, goddess, fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne.”’ 
MILTON. 

The change of g, A.S., to y, English, will 
be seen in very many words. 

The ear will perceive that such a change is 
a very natural one by gradually softening the 


| gutteral g, in such a word as dae, until it be- 


comes day. 

(d) To-become (come). The To has the 
force of the Latin ad; and we see the same 
prefix in the German zvkommen. It is in- 
teresting to find, in Wykliffe’s translation of 
the passage, the old form preserved: “ Thi 
kyngdom cumme-#o.” 


(e) Rice (kingdom). Pronounce c as kK. 


| This word has lost its primary meaning of 
| power, kingdom (seen in the German rng : 


but we retain it, in the sense of wealth, 
rich, 

(f) GewurDE (be, become, happen). We 
have the root of this word in the adjective 
worth, which means #0 be of some account; and 
again jn some parts of the verb to be, was, 
were, wert. ‘The GE, here, gives an intense- 
ness to the verb, much as the prefix Je does 
in such verbs as de-drop, de-dim, de-labour. 
This A.S. particle, GE is retained in clash 


_ (GE/ash), cram (GEram), crumple (GErump/e), 


Grub (GErud), &c. 

(g) Swa, swa (so, so; so, as). 

(h) Harr (loaf, bread). It would seem 
that /oaf was not quite so limited in its mean- 





ing in A.S. as in English: still, 
(HLAFF) was the /ump of bread; while the 
bread was the a/iment, the substance that dred * 
(BREDAN). We cannot resist the temptation 
to digress for a moment in order to look at 
this word HLAFF in a few kindred languages. 
German, Zaid ; Old German, A/aiba ; Russian, 
chijeb ; Bohemian, ch/eb; and on turning to 
Ulphilas’s translation (ab. a.pD. 360) of the 
Lord’s Prayer into Gothic,—the o/dest written 


the Joaf | 


| 
| 
| 


language closely allied to Anglo-Saxon,—we | 


read, “ Hlaif unsarna pana sinteinan gif uns 
himma daga.” 

(i) SyLe (give). It will be seen that this 
word has lost its primary meaning of to give, 
to destow, in its English form, SELL. 

(k) Gytras. Hardly gué/ts, in our English 
sense; but debs, as in the Greek original. 
So, also, GYLTENDUM means debtors, as in our 
authorised translation of St. Luke’s Gospel : 
“ for we also forgive every one that is indebted 
to us.” 

(1) CostNuNGE (temptation). Wykliffe uses 
the foreign word “temptacioun.” The A.S. 
dictionary gives us COSTIAN, to ¢ry, to ¢empt, 
to prove; and COSTUNG Or COSTNUNG, a ¢rial, 
a temptation. But shall we find the old root 
still living ? It will help us in our search if 
we refer to another A.S. verb, of nearly the 
same form and meaning, namely, CEOSAN, to 
try, to test, to CHOOSE. Now, to ¢hoose is to 
test (in order to select); and we may fairly 
reproduce this COSTNUNG as choosing. 

(m) Ac (a/so). We find this word = 
served in our well-nigh obsolete eke. 

(n) ALys (un/oose). 
we retain the exact word, in w/oose, by simply 
changing the prefix a for UN. 

(0) Soptice.  Soothlike, soothly, in sooth ; 
sop, meaning ¢ruth. 

We are now prepared to see through the 
secondary meaning of such words as rich, 
loaf, sell, guilts, choosing; and changing two 
words only, to read the prayer as English. 


Father our, Thou that art on heavens, 
hallowed de Thy name; to become Thy 
*rich; de done Thy will on earth so so 


on heavens ; our daily loaf! sell us to- | 


day; forgive us our guilts, so so we | 
forgive our guilters ; and not lead Thou 
us on 'choosing; but unloose us of 
evil. 

Soothly. | 





* Unless, indeed, we may surmise 47ead to have been the 
flat, dread, cake. 





It will be seen th at | 
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I.—_NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
THE KNOX CELEBRATION. 

‘THE celebration of the tercentenary of the death of 

Knox has not been a very great affair. Several 
causes may be assigned for this. In the first place, it 
was a celebration of a death, not of a birth. In the 
second place, religious celebrations of this kind do not 
very well suit the genius of the people. We have had 
two great centenary celebrations in Edinburgh within 
the last few years—that of Burns, and that of Scott. 
The chief part of each was a banquet, and the celebra- 
tion took the form of the post-prandial speeches that 
are usually delivered on such occasions. The class of 
people who would have been more specially interested 
in a celebration of Knox are not those who would 
feel themselves in their element at a noisy banquet. 
In the third place, nothing is going on at the present 
time fitted to arouse any very special enthusiasm about 
Knox. No oneis very loud in abusing him. On the 
contrary, he has been getting to be somewhat popular. 
People who are listened to, no longer call him a 
savage and a brute. The world knows that savages 
don’t found schemes of national education, and that 
brutes don’t refuge bishoprics when pressed upon them 
by English kings. Thanks to Dr. M‘Crie, we have a 
true picture of the life of Knox. And thanks to 
Thomas Carlyle and to James Anthony Froude, even 
the literary world has come to see that the man who, 
in the words of the latter, created a nation as well as 
reformed a church, must be one of the greatest men 
of his own or of any time. The Scotch people look 
upon this change of feeling about Knox with calm 
satisfaction, but not with extravagant enthusiasm. 
They ponder these things and lay them up in their 
hearts, but they do not let them out in a burst, like 
bottles of ginger beer. The feeling that has been 
roused will probably embody itself in different ways 
in the case of different persons. Some will contribute 
more or less to build a monument in Edinburgh. 
Others will feel impelled, quietly but decidedly, to do 
all they can to promote the success of the new na- 
tional scheme of education, which at length presents 
a fair ‘probability of the accomplishment of Knox’s 
ideal—the ‘‘ devout imagination” which the nobles 
ridiculed. And others will feel that the best way of 
showing honour to his memory is to promote a closer 
fellowship, something like an ecclesiastical federation, 
among the millions of English-speaking men, in Bri- 
tain, in the United States, in India, and in the 
colonies, who not only share his belief, but follow the 
form of church polity which he established. 

If Knox were here he would be pleased with much, 
but he would be sad for some things. Pleased he 
would be at the vitality which has attended his system, 
and the marvellous expansion it has undergone in 
three centuries. Following its fortunes, his heart 
would rest, with special interest, on the great Ameri- 
can Church which still calls him its father. Pleased 
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he would be, likewise, at the efforts we are at last 
making for the extension of common and of college 
education. Pleased, too, he would be to see lay 


elders still held in honour, and the system esteemed | 


more and more in other lands and in other com- 
munions. But he would be sadly vexed at the Poor 
Laws, for the ‘ puir,” in his view, were God’s charge 
to the Church. He would be sadly vexed at our 
ecclesiastical divisions. He would be sadly vexed at 
the ecclesiastical divorce of England and Scotland. 
And he would be sadly vexed at the isolation of the 


nobility, not only from the Church, but from the | 


people of the country. Most vexed of all, probably, 
at the too feeble pulse of spiritual life, and the faint- 
ness of the brave old spirit that was willing to give 
‘*all for the Church and a little less for the State.” 


ATTACKS ON MISSIONARIES. 


The proposal, which will have been carried into | 


effect before this number of our Magazine reaches our 


readers, to observe the 20th December for earnest | 


| prayer on behalf of foreign missions, has drawn forth 


an angry philippic from one of the high priests of 
high churchism, Dr. Littledale. Not that he objects 
to prayer for missions—far from it; but his soul is 
distressed on account of a proposal by Archdeacon 
Allen to have evening communion on that day. Now, 
evening communion is to Dr. Littledale an awful pro- 
fanation. Have not the Church councils of the last 
twelve hundred years decreed that the communion 
should be received fasting ? And dare any good man 
receive it otherwise ? 


For our own part, we could || 


not help thinking of a company of good men that | 


met in an upper chamber one evening, and, after 


supper, their Master took bread and brake it, and | 
gave it to them, saying, ‘‘ Take, eat.” Then we thought | 


of another occasion where certain disciples were 
gathered together, and a certain Apostle came among 
them; and though he had been at Troas a whole 
week, and might well enough have observed the 
‘* breaking of bread” in the morning, he put it off till 


the evening, for the speech which he delivered on the | 


occasion lasted till midnight. We confess we were 
simple enough to think that Mr. Allen might safely 
follow these precedents, older than even eighteen 


hundred years; but Dr. Littledale and his friends | 
must be able to say, “Nous avons changé tout | 


cela!” 

But it is not to comment on that circumstance that 
we advert to Dr. Littledale. 
with modern missions. 


ducted after the manner of the succ¢ssful apostles of 
former times. Well, if he can pdint out wherein || 
‘the doctrine on the church, the sacraments, the | 


atonement, the ministry, and the operation of grace,” 
as taught by our modern missionaries, differs from 
that taught by Peter and Paul and John, we shall be 
very thankful. But that is not the point at all. The 
doctrine may be the same as that of these apostles, 





He is highly displeased || 
He says they are not con- | 











| 
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but Dr. Littledale’s apostles are quite another set of 
men: they are medizval apostles; they are ‘the 
men that converted the invaders of the Empire in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and won Russia and Scan- 


|| dinavia to the Gospel in the tenth century.” 


We remember hearing of a foreign missionary 
lamenting to a brother churchman that there was so 
little of conversion among the natives. ‘‘ Howcould 
you expect them to be converted,” was the reply, 
‘‘when your church is not built east and west?” 
How can we expect missions to prosper, virtually 
asks Dr. Littledale, if missionaries do not receive the 
sacrament fasting ? 

More than that, how can we expect missionaries 
to be good men, if they are so profane? And good 
men they are not. ‘I find it,” he says, ‘‘ reiterated 
in the most explicit language from every quarter of 
the heathen world, by dispassionate lay-travellers, 
the laziness and self-indulgence of Protestant mis- 
sionaries, whether nominal Anglicans or Dissenters. 
There is absolutely only one voice on this head.” 

Dr. Littledale has such a power over facts that it 
may be rash to contradict him even here. Still, ‘* me- 
thinks he doth protest too much.’”’ He has vaulted 
so high as to land on the wrong side of the horse. 
To say that there is absolutely only one voice 
on the character of missionaries, and that that one 
voice charges the whole fraternity with laziness and 
self-indulgence, is so absurd and so untrue a statement 
that the value of the whole assertion comes to nothing. 
Did Dr. Littledale ever hear of Lord Napier of 
Merchistoun, or of Sir Bartle Frere? Did he ever 
hear of Sir Henry Lawrence, or Sir Herbert Ed- 
wardes? Is the name of the gallant and excellent 
Sir Donald Macleod, who met his death the other 
day in a way so distressing, quite unknown to him ? 
Who constitute the chain of dispassionate lay- 
travellers that unanimously accuse our missionaries of 
leading a life so disgraceful in men holding their 
office? Or let us see how the charge fits to some 
well-known names. Take churchmen first :—Henry 
Martyn, Allen Gardiner, Bishop Mackenzie, Bishop 
Patteson? Take Nonconformists or others :—John 
Williams, Robert Moffat, David Livingstone, Alex- 
ander Duff, William Burns? Need we go further? 
The reckless folly of such a charge recoils on the 
head that fabricated it. Its use is simply to indicate 
the intense dislike with which every enterprise con- 
ducted in the evangelical spirit is regarded by the 
more advanced high churchmen. The step would 
not be a long one from such a spirit of hatred to 
deeds of persecution if there were the power. 


THE ASSYRIAN TABLET OF THE FLOOD, 

The Moabite stone has yielded the palm. For 
though neither Dr. Tristram nor any of his fellow- 
travellers has discovered any other tablet in Moab to 
be placed beside what is still tke Moabite stone, a 
discovery has been made in the heart of London that 
reaches back to a much more distant point of time 
than even that of the royal sheep-master of Moab. 

| Mr. Smith, of the British Museum, has been search- 
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ing among a mass of clay tablets taken some fifteen 
years ago from the Royal Library of Nineveh, and 
has discovered one which he believes to contain the 
story of the Flood. The tablets were much muti- 
lated, and it was only after a careful search that he 
got together all the fragments that were necessary to 
supply the story entire. Of course, the outer world 
must rely in absolute trust on the few great Assyrian 
scholars who are capable of dealing with such docu- 
ments, and the names of these might be told off on 
the fingers of a single hand. Conspicuous among 
them is Sir Henry Rawlinson, who, though in some 
doubt as to the proper names, has thrown no sus- 
picion on the rendering of the narrative itself. It 
turns out to be a Chaldzan version of the story of the 
Flood, differing in some particulars from the scrip- 
tural account, but sufficiently near to throw a very 
interesting light on that narrative. The date of the 
document of which that now found is a copy can 
only be guessed at, but according to Mr. Smith it 
cannot be later than the seventeenth century before 
Christ. It is in the form of a narrative given to a 
king whose name he has not been able to read pho- 
netically, but which by another process he gives as 
Izdubar. The flood destroys all life from the face of 
the earth. Not only were the men destroyed, but the 
very gods were frightened ; and the document, lower- 
ing the gods in a way unknown in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, likens them to dogs cowering with their tails 
between their legs. The cause of the flood was sin. 
**The world to sin has turned; and then I in the 
presence of the gods prophesied evil; when I pro- 
phesied in the presence of the gods evil, to evil 
were devoted all my people, and I prophesied thus, 
‘I have begotten man, and let him not, like the sons 
of the fishes, fill the seas.’’? The flood lasts for six 
days and nights. Then Ishtar opens the window, 
but the ship is borne along to the mountain of Nizir, 
where it sticks, On the seventh day after, a dove is 
sent forth and it returns. Then a swallow, which 
also returns. Then a raven, which wanders away 
and does not return. Then Ishtar offers a libation to 
the gods, and Bel comes and hands him and his wife 
out, and purifies the country and establishes a covenant. 

Such is this new tradition. Traditions of the flood 
have always been so numerous, and in many of their 
features so much resembling the Bible account of it, 
that a new one is little more than a stone added to a 
cairn. The interesting thing is, that in these days, 
when scepticism pronounces a flood like that of Noah 
impossible, our attention should be turned to'the over- 
whelming evidence in favour of it. We should not 
like to be the man who stakes his well-being, whether 
now or hereafter, on the chance of the flood proving 
to have been a myth. As little should we like to be 
the man who stakes his salvation on the chance of 
the prophecy proving to be a delusion, that as the 
world was once destroyed by water, it is destined 
hereafter to be consumed by fire. 


THE WESLEYAN EDUCATION CONFERENCE. 
A very important change of policy in regard to 
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public education has taken place in the Wesleyan 
body. Since the Wesleyans resolved, some years 
ago, to have connectional schools, the weight of their 
influence has been in favour of denominational educa- 
tion. They were not at first disposed, when Mr. 
Forster’s measure became law, to throw their connec- 
tional schools into the general system. But of late 
strong reasons for moderating this policy have been 
operating upon them. During December, an im- 
portant conference of leading members of the Wes- 


leyan Church has been held for the purpose of giving | 


the subject a full consideration. While Dr. Rigg, 


Mr. Pope, and others, showed an inclination to retain | 
the connectional character of the schools, Mr. Arthur, | 


and the majority, were of opinion that it would 
on the whole be better to merge them in the general 
system. Provided the Bible should continue to be 
taught in the schools, they were willing that they 
should form part of the national system. But the 
resolution carried did not go quite so far. A kind of 
compromise was agreed to, reserving existing schools 


| under the old system, but agreeing that new schools 


should be embraced in the national scheme. Whether 
the proposal to exempt existing schools will be main- 
tained or not, we cannot say; the probability is, we 
should suppose, that once the new policy has been 
digested a little, this restriction will not be insisted 
on. 

It is felt that this is a very important resolution, 


| and that it will not be without effect in connection 


| with the national scheme. 


Some change, it is gene- 
rally believed, will have to be made upon it; and the 
step indicated by the Wesleyans may not be without 
influence on those to whom it lies to consider what 
the change is to be. 


II.—OUR LETTER-DRAWER. 
THE BIBLE AND SCIENCES. 
To the Editors of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
‘‘ I was very glad to meet with your answer to an in- 


quiry concerning ‘ The Bible and Science,’ in October. | 
| Lhoped the concluding remarks of that reply, referring 


to the causation of light would have produced a 
question on, and an explanation of that, to me, most 


| perplexing subject ; but seeming to be solitary in my 
| ignorance of the nature of those discoveries achieved 





by modern science, which prove that light exists inde- 
pendently of the sun, I have presumed to address you, 
hoping you will devote a short space in your next issue 


| toa definition of the ‘ luminiferous substance,’ and the 


manner of its ‘ vibration.’ 
‘ME. C.” 

The theory of light, about which M. E. C. asks in- 
formation, now, we believe, accepted by philosophers, 
is, in one word, that light is not matter but motion. 
SirIsaac Newton thought that light consisted of small 
particles emitted by the luminous body with great 
velocity in all directions. Since his time, however, 
by means of certain decisive experiments, it has been 
found that light does not consist of particles of matter, 
but of undulations, occurring in a highly attenuated 
but elastic substance, called ether, which must fill all 


space, connecting our globe with the remotest stars, | 
' 


and pervading our atmosphere and all transparent 


bodies. 

It is obvious that until this theory came into exist- 
ence, it would be very unlikely that any one should 
suppose that there could be light, as recorded in the 
first chapter of Genesis, before the sun was formed. 
How then did it happen that the author of that chapter 
represented light as existing before the sun? The 
argument to which we referred was, that he must 
have written under the influence of a higher guid- 
ance, since the idea of light without the sun would 
not have occurred to him. Now that the undulatory 
theory of light has been established, we can under- 
stand how there should be light without the sun. 
The Spirit of God moving through the void might 
cause the vibrations in the ether which produce light. 
Subsequently, when the sun and other luminous 
bodies were formed, the vibrations were produced by 
them, it being the property of luminous bodies to 
cause the undulatory motion by which light is pro- 





duced. 

Mr. Ponton, the author to whose book we referred 
(** The Beginning’”’), is learned in explanations of the 
Hebrew words in the first chapter of Genesis. He 
affirms, for example, that the word mirahefeth, ‘The 
| spirit of God moved on the face of the water”’ means, 

by consent of commentators, ‘‘ the production of a 
| tremulous or vibratory motion.’”” Mr. Ponton argues 
that the terms employed are precisely such as a tho- 
roughly scientific mind would employ to denote the 
process. We do not agree with him there. Com- 
mentators are not agreed that mivahefeth denotes 
a tremulous or vibratory motion. It does not seem to 
us to be wise to attempt to find in the Bible recondite 
allusions to scientific facts or laws but lately discovered, 
and to build upon these an argument for verbal in- 
spiration. All that it seems to us fair and reasonable 
to infer either from the fact that light is said to have 
been created before the sun, or from the language 
used to describe the process, is, that the writer could 
not have invented the statement—he must have got it 
| from some one who knew more about the matter than 
men had then the means of knowing of themselves. 


PROSE SET TO POETRY. 

We hardly know how to acknowledge the courtesy 
of ‘‘ Emerald Isle,’’ who, in a provincial newspaper 
kindly forwarded to us, sends back to us in rhyme 
echoes of our own lucubrations. Here, for example, 
is very good advice to the working man who has 
secured a better share than formerly of— 


SPARE TIME AND SPARE MONEY. 
(A Rhyme 


Long we've fought to reach this height, 
By unions, strikes, and combination, 

Now, in this dawn of new-born light, 
Shall we raise or sink our nation ? 


or the Working Man.) 


Day by day, and year by year, 

Long we strove to reach this goal, 
Counting nothing was too dear 

To gain more rest from slavish toil. 
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Now we’ve won our sighed-for state, 

Rest from labour,—“ softer lines,” 
Shall we “rest and thankful wait,” 

And test results by present signs ? 
Are our homes made happier, say 

Does want get banished from our ranks, 
Where goes all our extra pay, 

To public-house, or ‘‘ Saving Banks ?” 
The future is at least our own, — 

Fight and conquer each abuse, 
Let us trust in 7ight alone, 

To good fast cling, the bad refuse. 
Leisure time brings leisure’s cares, 

Extra pay, temptations strong ; 
Be it ours to shun all snares, 

If we would our rights prolong. 
Rally round Mechanics’ Halls, 

Lecture rooms, and evening schools, 
Step to the front when duty calls, 

Leave drink and sloth to sots and fools. 

November, 1872. EMERALD ISLE. 


IlI—GLANCES AT WHAT IS DOING 
ABROAD. ‘ 
FRANCE. 

The cauldron has been stirred again; ‘bubble, 
bubble, toil and trouble,” as before. Only the caul- 
dron has not boiled over; the process has been 
arrested for the time. For the time, but we fear only 
for the time; the dove with the olive leaf has not 
yet settled down, and no one can tell what may be 
on the point of taking place. Good people are thank- 
ful that in one of Thiers’ official documents he should 
have sought for France the protection of the Al- 
mighty ; it is such a great thing for the President to 
make any recognition of God. As for the Reformed 
Church, men seem to be making up their minds that 
a disruption between the rationalist and Evangelical 
portions of it is inevitable ; elements so opposite can- 
not cohere. 

In regard to the Church’s work, earnest men are 
getting to be more alive. We learn from a contem- 
porary that the National Conferences of the South 
have been held and conducted in a most prayerful 
spirit. The first question was that of society and 
Christianity. Rich against poor and poor against 
rich; producer against consumer, and consumer 
against producer; systems of socialism and systems 
of political economy, were passed in review. The 
only true remedy is the unselfish love implanted in 
man by the gospel. With this, co-operative associa- 
tion were counted one of the best practical remedies. 
Christian men were earnestly exhorted to see that 
their families’ bore bright testimony to the holiness 
and happiness produced by the Gospel. Then the 
Synod was discussed; and, after that, what could be 
done to make the public services more interesting 
and impressive and full of life. It was felt that a 
politico-religious journal was a great desideratum ; 
and a committee was named to consider what could 
be done. 

The Committee of the Cologne Congress has 
brought out an answer to the Fulda memorial. Com- 
paring it with what the same parties issued in 1870, 





! 
it declares that it is contradictory, and therefore a 


nullity. It affirms of the Alt-Catholics that they 
believe all that the Church believed up to July 18, 
1870, and therefore they are the true Catholic Church. 


_| Therefore it is a calumny to allege that they are 


apostates, and that their masses are sacrilegious. 

In a recent number, we adverted to the singular | 
fact, that in protesting against the right of a Church 
to make the slightest alteration on its formularies, 
Dr. Pusey of England and Dr. Begg of Scotland,— 
the extreme High Church of the one kingdom, and | 
the extreme Free Church of the other,—joined hands. 
It now appears that the Alt-Catholics take the same 
ground; but, we cannot help thinking, with infinitely 
more reason than either of the others. 


IN THE PRUSSIAN PARLIAMENT. 

Nothing can be more vigorous than the war be- | 
tween ultramontanism and the representatives of the 
people. Several pitched battles have lately taken 
place. The House was asked by Reichensperger to 
declare that Catholic children should be exempted 
from attendance on Professor Wollmann, the excom- 
municated professor in the Bauenburg Gymnasium. | 
By a majority of 264 to 83, the House declared that 
it would not interfere. Next day an attempt was | 
made to reverse the decision of the Minister of Wor- 
ship against the teaching in schools by nuns and sis- 
ters. The result was similar—a majority against the 
proposal of 242 to 83. Dr. Palk, the Minister of 
Worship, defended himself with great vigour. The 
State knew nothing, he said, of the Vatican decree, | 
and as for the Bishops, the organ of communication 
with the Church and the Government, they had made 
their bargain with them before there was any Vatican 
decree. And as for the nuns and sisters, it was but 
twenty years since they had been admitted to schools, 
and there was no reason why the schools might not 
get on without them now as well as they did twenty 
years ago. Inconclusion he said: The Church had 
declared war against the State, and the State was re- 
luctantly compelled to accept it. In the Catholic 
itinerant meetings hot-blooded priests were preaching 
war with fanatical cries against the State. Alone the | 
State could not conquer; the people must help the 
State to resist fanaticism and priestly intolerance. 

It is said that the laws against the Jesuits are 
being executed with no little rigour. 

The German correspondent of the Guardian no- | 
tices a new book entitled ‘‘ The Boundaries between | 
the Church and State.” Among other points noticed | 
in connection with Great Britain, is the Catholic || 
Emancipation of 1829. That measure, says the | 
writer, was founded avowedly on the principle that 
the papal claim of Infallibility, with all the conse- | 
quences flowing from it, did not exist. Now that the 
Infallibility has been decreed, the “ground has been | 
cut away on which that measure rested. The Eng- 
lish did not seem to be giving any heed to this; but 
the ever advancing front of the Catholic Church would | 
bring on proceedings that would awaken them from 
their dream, 
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DR. STRAUSS’S NEW WORK. 


The name of Dr. David Strauss, besides being fami- 
liar as a household word to all theologians, is known 
likewise to every well-informed person as that of the 
renowned author of the ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” published 
some thirty years ago, which did so much to discredit 
the historical character and accuracy of the four 
Gospels. By means of the mythical theory, which 
accounted for the Gospel miracles as myths added to | 
the plain history by the fond fancy and credulous | 
superstition of the admirers of Jesus, Strauss got rid | 


generation did not occur. And on this most un- 
warranted guess, he builds the world, and all its 
inhabitants, dispensing with the agency of a God! 
As to the ordering of their lives he lays down pretty 
good ethical rules, but instead of looking to the 
Church for the stimulus and the consolation in order- 
ing their lives which men have been wont to seek for 
there, they are to look to—what do our readers sup- 
pose ?—Poetry and Music. We have heard of a 
lady, who on the death of her only son, when suffer- 
ing a bereavement of the most excruciating kind, 
wrote to a friend that she found great comfort in her 


ts) 





of the supernatural, threw overboard our Lord’s 
resurrection, and left no more of the old Gospel 
history than is left of the glory of some venerable 
ruin, when the ivy and eglantine are torn from off it, 
and nothing is left but a gaunt shapeless shoulder of 
stone and lime. 


piano. It would appear not only that hers will here- 
after be no exceptional case, but that all men must 
draw from that and from kindred sources all the 
comfort going in their heaviest trials. It will be 
interesting to know what instrument will be found 
best adapted for religious consolation. Perhaps dif- 





It was not likely that Dr. Strauss either would or 





could remain at the point indicated by his “ Life of 
Jesus.” He had gone on an inclined plane, and he | 
must either abandon it, or yield to the downward 
attraction which is inevitable in such a position. His 
new book, entitled ‘‘ Der Alte und der Neue Glaube”’ 
—The Old and the New Faith—shows too clearly 
which of these alternatives he has followed. Those 
who hold his views, he says with some pride, the 
‘““We” in whose name he writes, are no longer an 
insignificant handful, but are to be reckoned by tens 
of thousands. Such being the case, it is necessary 


ferent nations will prefer different instruments—the 
Italian his harp, the Frenchman his fiddle, and the 
Highlander his bagpipes. And this is the end of 
Rationalism! It takes from me a Saviour, a God, a 
Bible, a Gospel, a Father, a Home, an Immortality ; 
and itsends me to Lucretius and Goethe, to Shelley 
and to Swinburne, to the harmonium and the piano 


“for my loftiest inspirations and most glowing thoughts. 


I lose my soul, but I do not gain the world; like the 
dog crossing the river, I drop my piece of flesh, and 
with it the shadow that looked so tempting disappears 
for ever! 





that they should now take stock, ascertain their bear- 
ings, define their position. And this book is designed 
to show whereabout they are. They have no inten- 
tion to found a new church, for they don’t believe in 
any church. The questions for them to answer are 
such as these—Are we still Christians? Have we 
still Religion? What is our View of the World? 
How ought we to order our lives? As to the first, 
he makes short work of that. There is no real reason 
why they should call themselves Christians. ‘* My 
conviction is, apart from all subterfuges, if we will 
adopt the Yea yea, and the Nay nay, in short, if we 
will speak as honest upright men—we must confess 
we are no longer Christians.” And here they do 
speak as honest upright men, ghastly though their 
| utterance is, and it were only to be wished that all 
|| who are of the same mind would be equally explicit 
in their avowal. In regard to the question, Have we 
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IV.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. | 
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Trish Colportage.—In a recent article, the subject | 
of Colportage in Scotland was brought under the 
notice of the readers of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE ; we 
are happy to find that in Ireland this method of 
diffusing wholesome and Christian literature is prose- 
cuted with encouraging success. One reports that 
he has sold three hundred Douay Testaments and 
Bibles to Roman Catholics, and tells of groups of 
persons that read the Bible which he furnishes to them 
with much earnestness and considerable spiritual 
fruit. Nor are there wanting singular instances of the 
Word of God being recognised in a way quite unlike 
other books. A colporteur goes into a house ‘in 
which he finds five men sitting idle. After some talk 





still Religion ? in other words, do we still believe in 
God, in immortality, in prayer, in duty? he is less 
decided. You may say Yes or No, as you please—he 
says to his followers. If religion mean a sense of | 
absolute dependence, we have it; but whether our 





about the weather and his wares in general, he opens 
a Bible, and assures them that its contents are true. 
At the page at which he has opened the Bible he 
reads the verse, ‘‘ We brought nothing into this 
world, and certainly we can carry nothing out.” He 





asks if that is not atrue saying? One of his hearers 
says, No ;—for he knew an old woman who had two 
sovereigns, and when dying she swallowed them, as 
she thought they might be of use to -her where she 
was going. Another of the men said that after all she 
| took them only to the grave, no further; and bought 
and though we have no evidence of such a thing as } the book. In the spring of next year, as the colpor- 
spontaneous generation, neither have we evidence | teur was travelling in the same neighbourhood, a 
| that in some other condition of the world, spontaneous | man came up to him, and asked if he had not sold a 


dependence is on God or on the Universe, is unim- 
portant. In other words, our religion, such as it is, 
| does not imply a personal God; an impersonal deity, 
| the god of the pantheist, will do for us. Or possibly 
we may say that we have no god atall! As to the | 
world, his belief is that it is the result of evolution, 
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book to such and such a person (the man in the 
house). He added that the buyer of the book was 
his father; that he and his daughter had thereafter 


| gone to America; that the daughter had read the 


book every Sunday to her father; and that the old 


| man had never forgot the verse, ‘‘ We brought nothing 
| into this world, and certainly we can carry nothing 


| colporteur. 





out.” She had written to her brother, urged him to 
get a book and read it for himself, and to buy two 
copies and send them out to her, if he could find the 
Thus was “ the bread cast on the waters 
found after many days.” 

At the Diamond Fields in Africa.—The interest of 
the Diamond Fields is often sadly tragic. A Wes- 
leyan missionary thus tells a simple tale of much 
sorrow :— 

‘In going about among the people, day after day, 
as I do, I meet with some cases of touching interest. 
I lately buried a sweet little girl of eight years, who 
was the last of seven interred by her affectionate and 
almost broken-hearted parents! Also a young man 
of twenty-three, all alone on the Fields, came to in- 
crease his fortune by diamond digging ; but who, 
after a few weeks spent here, falls sick, and dies, a 
stranger in a strange land, his widowed mother at 
home (in England) not knowing thereof for some 
time. This week I visited a family where the father 
has been suddenly taken away by death, and three 
grown-up children lay sick on different beds in the 
house. The poor widowed mother lies almost 
at her wits’ end. One day recently I found out a 
man who had been nine days long suffering from 
dysentery, and very near death’s door, but whom no 
one had visited, not knowing of the case! Last 
week I saw a man, ina fit of desperation, throw down 
what was in his hand, declaring there was no God, 
or at all events no God for him! He had been 
the subject, we found, of a series of disappointments, 
and unsuccessful all his life long; and, ‘though 
he prayed, yet God never helped nor answered 
him!’ To-day I have visited a man, who, living 
in his waggon, is under concern for his soul. He 
says he sees people dying around him, and feels 
that, if his turn comes, he is unprepared. He is 
now praying, weeping, and seeking the Lord in good 
earnest.” 

The Chief Fustice of Fiji on its Missions.—We 
really can hardly tell how the Chief Justice of Fiji 
happens to hold that august office. His name is Sir 
Charles St. Julian, and he is not a member of the 
Wesleyan Church; but on a recent occasion, when a 
Wesleyan missionary, Mr. Nettleton, was about to 
leave the islands for a time, a testimonial was pre- 
sented to him, and Chief Justice St. Julian bore a 
testimony to Fiji missions, which is specially season- 
able after the attacks contained in the book called 
«¢South Sea Bubbles.’”’ He said, ‘‘ that he did not 
come there to represent any denomination; but it 
was to him a pleasure to attend on that occasion, 
although belonging to a different sect to the Reverend 
gentleman. He appeared before them as an admirer 
of Mr. Nettleton. From his position he was a critic, 
and as a lawyer and a judge was accustomed to find 
faults, yet to give every man his due, and to act 
impartially. He had been a close observer of the 
Wesleyan mission, and when he came here was hardly 





prepared for what he saw. If the work done by that 


society had only been to cause the natives to cast off 


bad practices and customs, it would have been a very 
gratifying result; but the mission had built up the 
foundation of a kingdom. He had heard of Mr. 
Nettleton before coming to Fiji, and now knew him 
as an earnest and zealous labourer in the mission 
field, and had marked with pleasure the success which 
had attended that gentleman’s labour. He wished to 
say something about Mrs. Nettleton. He thought 
missionaries’ wives did more than the missionaries 
themselves. He could not say what he could wish on 
account of their friends being present, but he wished 
them a safe passage and God speed.” 

Light and Shade in a South Sea Island.—The 
island of Maupiti belongs toa group about a hundred 
miles north-west of Tahiti. It contains a population 


of but 400, who are under the charge of Hiomai, a | 


native catechist. They had a pastoral visit in spring 
from Mr. Pearse, of the London Missionary Society. 
The reception of the missionary was all that could 
have been wished. A boat manned by young men 
from the Bible class comes forty miles to convey him. 
Nearly all Maupiti turn out to greet him. 
Saturday the mission party are presented with two 
large heaps of native vegetables, pigs, fowl, fish, and 
native puddings, one from the church, the other 
from the school, On the Sunday the church is 
filled. The preacher observes pencils busily at work 
taking down notes of the sermon. The singing is 
lively and hearty, especially in the Sunday School, 
which contains no fewer than 126 children. Then 
there is a missionary meeting of the grown-up people, 
and upwards of thirty-six dollars are subscribed for 
missions. Another day there is a missionary meeting 
of the young people, who outstrip the old in liberality, 
contributing upwards of thirty-seven dollars. All 
this is very bright; but turn round the picture, and 
you see things in another light. 

You find that there have been ongoings which re- 
mind us of the story of Baal-peor. Some time pre- 
viously a feast had been given in honour of a royal 
birthday. The young people were invited and went. 
After some harmless preliminaries, old heathen dances 
were introduced, followed by old heathen songs, full 
of ribaldry and all uncleanness ; and after the excite- 
ment had become very great, the usual excesses fol- 
lowed that in the days of heathenism had made these 
festivals abominable. The native teacher in charge 
of the Christian Church, after trying other means of 
putting an end to these revelries, resorted at last to 
discipline. Out of 105 church members, he sus- 
pended 52, the largest number, probably, or the 
largest proportion, in whose case that step has ever 
been taken. Some submitted; but though the mis- 
sionary backed the catechist, a number showed a 
great reluctance to humble themselves. At last, 
however, matters were brought to’a more favourable 
pass; and the missionary Jeft the island, in the hope 
that the heathen festivals would be abandoned, and a 
better spirit prevail. 

We like to read in a missionary journal an honest 
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statement like this. No intelligent friend of missions | 
will be surprised at outbursts of the old spirit, or will 
deem the reports of missionary progress untrue, be- | 
cause such dark clouds are liable to come and over- | 
cast the bright blue sky. 

A Romish Mission to the Negroes of America.—tt | 
is a considerable time since one of the present editors | 
of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, writing on the subject of | 
the United States, and on the future of the negroes, 
drew attention to the fact that the Church of Rome | 
had an eye to their conversion. It was remarked on | 
that occasion that this was far from an unlikely enter- 
prise. The negroes are ignorant, superstitious, ex- | 
citable, and fond of gaudy display. There are many | 
things in Popery that are attractive to them. The | 
only safeguards against Rome would be, either such | 
spiritual experience as the Romish religion cannot | 
satisfy, or such intellectual training as the Romish | 
superstition must shock and repel. It appears that | 
the Romish project has now taken shape. The con- | 
version of the negroes is to be entrusted to the Roman 
Catholics of Great Britain, and Archbishop Manning, 
it is said, is full of the enterprise. The society en- | 
trusted with the scheme is called the St. Joseph’s 
Society, and already has a foreign missionary college 
in London, under charge of Dr. Vaughan. The 
Archbishop of Baltimore is the chief promoter in the 
United States; he proposes that the capital of what 
was once a Roman Catholic settlement should become 
the heati-quarters of the movement. Already five 
priests have gone to begin the mission. The number 
is to be increased to fifty as soon as possible. The 
difficulty of finding priests, however, will be a some- 
what serious one. The United States cannot provide | 
priests for their own use, still less for missionary pur- 
poses. Still the enterprise is an important one, and | 
to withstand it will require all the vigilance and | 
prayerful efforts of the Christian friends of the negro. 
We hope that such institutions as the Howard 
College, of which an account was given in these 
pages, will be found eminently serviceable in the 
right development of the negro. 

A Mistake corrected.-We regret to find that the 
account which we gave in a recent number, of the 
conversion of a Mahometan, said to be a grandson 
of the late king of Delhi, and taken by us from one 
of the most trustworthy missionary journals—7Z/e 
Church Missionary Intelligencer—turns out to have 
originated in a case of imposture which the writer has 
since discovered and exposed. 

Medical Mission in London.—It is now several 
years since Dr. Burns Thomson began a medical 
mission in Edinburgh. It was planted in the Cow- 
gate, in the very heart of one of the poorest and most 
miserable localities in Edinburgh. It has proved a 
signal benefit to the town. For a long time under 
the charge of Dr. Burns Thomson, that mission centre 
is now occupied by other labourers ; while Dr. Thom- 
son himself pursues his benevolent work on the out- 
skirts of the Canongate, the twin-sister of the Cow- 
gate in destitution, dirt, and misery. Besides pre- 





scribing to the wants both of body and soul to| 


} evening. 
| patients have applied for advice, and these have made 


thousands of the poor, Dr. Thomson added to his 
establishment an institution for the training of me- 
dical students and nurses in connection with mission 
work. Then the Madagascar medical mission was an 
offshoot from his institution, and more recently a 
Convalescent Home. The work has been a spreading 
work, reminding one somewhat of the parable of the 
mustard seed, or of Hosea’s emblem of the thriving 
Israel—* his branches shall spread.” 

These spreading branches reached, a year or two 
ago, as far as London’s famous town. An Edinburgh 


| institution taking root in London kindled a spark of 


the old feeling in the capital of Scotland, doomed so 
frequently to feel herself extinguished by the colossal 
metropolis of the Empire. We have seen in a London 
contemporary a notice of the London institution. 
Under the charge of Dr. Saunders, C.B., the various 
operations are carried on. Here is an account of 
them :— 

‘On the days set apart for prescribing for the 
patients and dispensing medicine to them, there are 


| short devotional services, part of which consists of a 


simple religious exhortation by the superintendent, 
designed to set before the hearers the truths of the 
gospel in a truly catholic form, and so as to be un- 
derstood by the most ignorant. Dr. Saunders is 
assisted in his labours by a Bible-woman, who acts 
as a nurse. When patients are unable to attend the 
dispensary, they are visited in their homes, and these 
are of the most wretched description, squalor and 
poverty being the staple character of the locality. 
Christian instruction is thus carried into quarters 
where the ordinary city missionary would be helpless, 
and great good is said to have resulted. Every Sun- 
day afternoon a Bible-class is held for adults, and also 
one for children, and the gospel is preached in the 
During the last six months over 1,400 new 





upwards of 5,500 visits to the dispensary. Over 1,500 
visits have been paid by the missionary physician to 
250 patients whose ailments confined them to their 
own miserable abodes.” 


In Liverpool, we are glad to say, where, in imita- 
tion of the example of London, a similar work has 
been going on, the success has been so great that 
larger premises have had to be taken. The work is 
entirely unsectarian, and well deserves the support of 
the Christian public. 


V.—OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in Eng- 
land in the Seventeenth Century: by Fohn Tulloch, 
D.D., St. Andrews,—a handsome book in two octavo 
volumes, treats of a very important subject, and a 
very interesting class of men. ‘We have sketches of 
the lives and views of such men as Lord Falkland, 
John Hales of Eton, Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Stillingfleet, of Benjamin Whichcote, John 
Smith, Ralph Cudworth, and Henry More. Of the 
latter group especially, several were brought up under 
Puritan influences ; and it would be of very great ser- 
vice to us, who seem to be entering upon an ex- 
perience similar to that which followed the Puritan 
age in England, to have a faithful picture of these 
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men, and to understand the reasons that led them to 
move away in some degree from their Puritan moor- 
ings. We regret to say that the work before us does 
not (in our judgment) fulfil the highest purpose of 
such an undertaking. It is the work of a partisan 
—of one who, under very peculiar circumstances, has 
committed himself to “rational theology,” and who 
labours to find, in the subjects of these sketches, men 
sharing all his own views. When the author finds 
that a man goes with him in one point, he is prone 
to represent him as substantially at one with him in 
all. It does not follow that because some of these 
men shrunk from the extreme of Puritan dogmatism, 
had a great dislike of controversy, and were more in- 
terested in the practical outcome or fruit of divine 
truth than in doctrinal warfaye, they were what is now 
meant by rationalists. They would have been as far 
as possible from relishing the fellowship in which Dr. 
Tulloch places them. We object, too, to the vague 
sense in which the term “ reason” is used. It would 
at some times appear as if he thought that evangeli- 
cal theology assigned no place whatever to reason in 
connection with God’s Revelation; and whenever 
Dr. Tulloch finds, in one of his old writers, a decided 
statement in favour of reason as having to do with 
theology, he writes as if the author of that statement 
could undoubtedly be claimed for the school of 
modern rationalists. This is quite out of the ques- 
tion. There is really no controversy at the present 
day as to reason having a place in connection with 
revelation ; the real question is, whether its place is 


which, in writing such a book, he ought to have made 
as clear as noon-day. Does he consider it to be the 
function of reason to sit in judgment on the specific 
contents of revelation, and to reject those parts of the 
book which it is unable to verify and indorse? If he 
thinks so, it is impossible for him to claim the men 
whom we have named as concurring with him. If he 
does not think so, he ought to make it plain on what 
ground of ‘‘rational theology ”’ he desires to stand. 


The late Professor John Duncan, of Edinburgh, | 
has become an object of singular curiosity, alike to | 


intellectual men, who like to find a mind of remark- 
able type, and to spiritual men, who are even more 
interested in an unusual development of Christian 
experience and life. Three books have now been 


written on him; Mr. Knight’s ‘Colloquia Peripa- | 
tetica,” which sets forth chiefly his intellectual cha- | 


racter; Dr. David Brown’s ‘‘ Memoir,” which com- 
bines both the intellectual and the spiritual ; and now 


the third appears from the pen of Mr. Moody Stuart, | 


dwelling mainly on the spiritual Mr. Moody 
Stuart’s Recollections of the late Fohn Duncan, 
ZIL.D., were at first intended to filla niche in Dr. 
Brown’s ‘‘ Memoir,” but, extending as they do over a 
period of forty years, it is little wonder they have 
swelled out into the dimensions of a volume. A 
single remark of the writer, embodying a single ex- 


perience of the subject of his recollections, will give 
some idea of the man and of the book. ‘Lan. | 
guage,” says Mr, Moody Stuart, ‘‘ can hardly embody 
a stronger utterance of desire than in the words :— 
‘Every fibre of my soul winds itself round the enjoy- 
ment of God for ever, with unutterable, sickening, 
fainting desire ;’ and every one who knew the writer 
can attest his transparent sincerity, and the clear evi- 
dence of the strength of his thoughts exceeding the 
force of his words.” 


Among other publications of the day we may 
simply note, Essentials of New Testament Study: 
intended as a Companion to the New Testament. By 
William Edensor Littlewood, M.A.,—a useful and 
careful introduction to all the books of the New 
Testament, along with a Dictionary of Biography and 
Geography, 2 Harmony of the Gospels, and much 
other useful information ; Disciple Life, by Rev. D. 
M'‘Coll, author of ** Work in the Wynds,”—a series 
of thoughtful, substantial, earnest discourses on the 
lessons which the disciples derived from the ministry 
of Christ; Zhe Ministry, addressed to Students of 
Divinity, by Charles F. Brown, D.D.,—a reprint of 
practical addresses, in which the writer strives to 
make students of divinity seize and project into the 
souls of their hearers the very pith and marrow of the 
Word of God; Zhe Resurrection of the Dead, by 
William Hanna, D.D.,—a beautiful reprint of the 


| exposition of 1 Cor. xv., which appeared in tht succes- | 
! sive numbers of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE of last year, | | 
supreme? Dr. Tulloch avoids the great question, | 


characterized by all Dr. Hanna’s grace, tenderness of || 
feeling, and fervour of utterance. 


VI—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
SIR DONALD MACLEOD, K.S.I. . 

While all the kingdom is deploring the tragic 
manner of Sir Donald Macleod’s death, through his 
falling before carriages in the Metropolitan Railway, | 
it is but right that, with the smaller company who | 
loved and honoured him for his Christian worth, we 
we should express our sense of bereavement. Born 
in India, and educated at home, he was impressed at 
an early age with divine truth, and spent his life 
working for his Master as well as for his country. 
The man who was five years Governor of the Punjab, 
and whose services at the mutiny and in other very 
trying times were eminently useful, could not but be a 
valuable servant of the Crown; the friend of mis- 
sionaries, the active helper in mission work, the 
bright, cheerful companion, the friendly visitor of the 
poor, the liberal supporter of every good cause, was | 


| an equally valuable member of the great catholic 


church. It is a great comfort to his many friends to 
know that, notwithstanding the horrible nature of his 
accident, his death was without torture of body, and 
with much peace of mind ; and his last spoken words 
will not be readily forgotten—* Praised be His holy 
name for ever and ever.” 
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By EDWARD GARRETT, AuTHoR OF “OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ETC. 
PART III.—MILLICENT’S ROMANCE, AND WHAT IT WAS MADE OF. 


CHAPTER I.—WHERE TWO STORIES MEET. 


N all the 
outskirts 
of Lon- 
d o f, 
there 


scarcely 


ling than 
B le n- 
heim 
House, 
Hack- 
ney. It 
turned 
itsside to 
the high 
road, a 
soreat, 


only broken by two lights, a barred win- 
dow on the ground-floor, and another, 
high up, on a staircase. The front of the 
house looked into its own dank, green gar- 
den, amid dreary walls with their deep-set, 
olive-green door, bearing the inscription— 
“ David Maxwell, Surgeon.” 

The interior was as dismal. The rooms 
could never have been cheerful, but they had 
once been handsome. Now, the marble 
mantels were discoloured by neglect and 
careless usage, the wood-carving had been 
chipped and never repaired, even the win- 
dows had been cheaply mended with coarse 
defective glass. Whatever colours the heavy 
sprawling-patterned carpets had once pos- 
sessed, were worn away under the steps of 
many years. The only pictures were a few 
engravings after Benjamin West, and a set of 
Hogarth’s “ Rake’s Progress.” The mirrors 
were framed in ebony. But there was none 
of that stately precision which gives dignity 
to gloom. There was always a clay pipe on 
the mantel-shelves, and Mr. Maxwell liked 
to drink his ale, at all hours, out ot a pewter- 
»0t. 

The inmates were like their home, as they 

IT. N.s. 


| A Story of Struggles and Hopes. 
| 
| 


E could be | 


a gloom- | 
ier dwel- | 


| generally are, since they either make it or it 
| makes them. They were only four in number 
—maaster, mistress, son, and servant. 

The surgeon had belonged to respectable 
connections of Scotch origin, but long settled 
as manufacturers in an eastern county. He 
did not belong to them now. He had found 
his own level, far below theirs. His closest 


ties were dead, and what slight communica- | 


tion passed between him and those who 
remained, were due entirely to their pitiful 
regrets for one who had sunk so low that he 
did not know his own degradation. Mr. 
Maxwell was a thoroughly coarse man, not 
without a kind of rank cleverness, which he 
would have been better without, for while too 
idle and unscrupulous to earn or deserve a 
honest professional confidence, this afforded 
him a slippery back staircase to a small, 
doubtful celebrity, which he valued more for 
its excitement than even for its uncertain 
profits, He was the easy-going doctor who 
asked no awkward questions in sundry 





| matters connected with births and deaths, 


side,| 


whose decorous certificate was always forth- 
coming,—and he liked to reckon how many 
reputations he held in his mercy. Yet his 
professional income was not nearly so large 
as the decent, humdrum parish doctor’s, and 
had he not possessed some small private 
means, he could not even have maintained the 
dismalness of Blenheim House, even though 
he was not very particular how he took pay- 
ment. The only handsome modern article 
in Blenheim House was a velvet pile table- 
cover, which had come from the scene of the 
suicide of an old wicked patient of his. It 
was as good as new, except that there 
was a little stain on one corner, which 
nobody could tell was not port wine. But 
Mr. Maxwell did a great many dirty deeds 
for nothing, and therefore fancied himself 
a liberal man, though he never entered a 
shop without beating down the shopkeeper, 
nor paid a bill till he had been dunned 
many times. Mr. Maxwell professed to de- 
spise society, and called all visiting “rubbish 
and nonsense,” which simply meant that he 
found his most agreeable companions in pot- 





houses ; and that he begrudged to give that 
| hospitality which reserves the minimum of 
sensual gratification to the host. 
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And it was very easy for him to scoff at 
respectable tea-parties and neighbourly gather- 
ings ; but the fact was, he had really put him- 
self out* of society many years ago, and he 
knew it. ! 

There had been two “ Mrs. Maxwells” at 
Blenheim House. The first, who had been 
dead before Mr. Maxwell came to Hackney, 
had never had any right to that style—the 
second had only acquired it, after tardy 
years, at the urging of some weil!-meaning 
and wealthy connection of the surgeon’s, who 
had vainly hoped to purify two corrupted 
and unrepentant lives, by a spiritual salt, 
which became a savourless formula the 
moment it touched them. 

Of the mistress of the house, it is therefore 
needless to say much, for she was just what 
might be expected, except perhaps, that hav- 





ing become a wife when she least thought to | 


be one, she measured the honour, not from 
its proper basis, but from the depths of her 
previous degradation, and by her rampant 
self-sufficiency and insolence, justified Solo- 
mon’s description of “the odious woman 
when she is married.” She had not her 
husband’s contempt for society. She han- 
kered after it, as the stage whereon to strut 
and display her bran-new morality. Her 
vanity assured her credulity that nobody 
knew anything of her past, and she under- 
stood none of those finer feelings which 
shrink from taking credit beyond capital. 
She went regularly to church, though Mr. 


Maxwell never accompanied her. She angled | 


for, and hooked an occasional invitation. 


Some people thought the floating rumours of 


the district might be only scandal, founded 
on her husband’s undeniably bad character, 
and that if she were the virtuous, though 
common and disagreeable wife, of such an 
abandoned man, she deserved a little coun- 
tenance, while one or two social ghouls who 
believed the worst, accepted her acquaint- 
ance in the hope of getting a real peep into 
the Blenheim chamber of horrors. But Mr. 
Maxwell never encouraged his wife to return 
the invitations she received. 

“You'll make a fool of yourseli, Poil,” he 
said, “ but you shan’t make one of me.” 

And so, when one of the ghouls came, he 
had his cup of tea sent out of the parlour into 
his surgery, but came into the room after, 
and behaved with such a mixture of coarse 
repulsion and coarser familiarity, that even 
the ghoul retreated in dismay, and reported 

‘“that it was quite impossible to visit poor 
Mrs. Maxwell, the surgeon was so very 
peculiar.” 


| And so Mrs. Maxwell presently became 
| content to pay a limited number of visits on 
the understanding that they were not re- 
turned, on account of her husband’s “ eccen- 
tricities.” And she did not object to the 
arrangement, so long as it could be thus 
made without bli g wholly her social am- 
bitions. Neverthele she had her Mor- 
decai, and that not cate, but 
within it. 

Many a respectable matron in Hackney, 
troubled, even in those days, with raw ser- 
vants, that came and went, burning the linen, 
smashing the crockery, and diversifying the 
monotony of this by occasional larcenies, 
wondered how it was that dreary Blenheim 
Touse had won a domestic treasure which 
they could not find fo~ their own snug habita- 
tions. For Phoebe Winter had been in Mr. 
Maxwell's service for more than twenty years 
at least. She had arrived, perched behind 
his goods, when he came to Blenheim House. 
She had seen the home-coming of its present 
mistress. She knew all about everything. 
Phoebe Winter wore a wedding-ring, and was 
doubtless a widow. In years as in residence, 
Phoebe was older than her mistress. She 
| could never have been a pretty girl: but she 

was grand now. She was like some great 
majestic rock, which has been stripped of all 
| its clinging herbage. An artist once stopped 
| her in the street and asked her to sit to him. 
| Phoebe was savagely indignant. “Am I to 
| be insulted at my time of liie,” she asked, 
“that nobody dared insult when I was a 
gal?” He wanted her for a model o. Jael, 
the wife of Heber. Fancy what she must 
have been, for him to detect her fitness in 
her coarse, clinging dress and rough kitchen 
cap ! 

Mrs. Maxwell had to bear many congratu- 
lations about her “ faithful old servant.” 
When the ghoul called upon her, the ghoul 
considered it “only a fit mark of respect to 
such a commendable domestic,” to try to 
open a little conversation with her, when she 
attended while the ghoul resumed her clogs. 
Just a little harmless patronising conversa- 
tion, which, had it been received with grate- 
| ful cordiality, might have led to a few more 
words if the lady and the servant chanced to 
meet in the market or at the church door. 
But Phoebe Winter was not cordial. 

Mrs. Maxwell wanted to get rid of Phoebe. 
Phoebe was determined fot to go. And 
Phoebe had her way. If Mrs. Maxwell blus- 
tered, Phoebe did not care. Ii Mrs. Maxwell 
assumed kindness, and urged her to better 
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herself, she only grimly answered, “that folks 
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had their own ways of taking care of their- 
selves.” If Mrs, Maxwell taunted her 
her poor spirit in staying to earn a girl’s wage 
of six pounds a NG and no perquisites, 


fry 
LOT 






















Phoebe wane said “that she’d seen such a 
many draggle- tails marry-come-t in their 
satins and cambri ics, that she dic ’t covet 
any better than a honest lins 2-1 e 
herself.” Th gel j 
Maxw well to her own b A in the par] 
She never took courage to give Pheebe a 
direct not ce to quit. She knew by heart all 
that Phcebe would say to her si ats, but 
she was not at all sure what t 
say to that— ac she pre ferred not LOW. 
After all, ma ry people tj id 
servants as I Ph cebe, if they were ) 
endure such service as hers. She aly 
worked hard, but she did not know how to | 
work, She could not have entered service 


till her ideas were set beyond readjustment, 
and they had surely been formed in a country 
labourer’s cottage. Every detail showed it. 
She could cook well in flour, milk, or 

toes, but her meats were either raw or 
dery. She could scrub, but she could not 
dust ; she could wash, but she could neither 
starch nor iron. ‘Twice or thrice Mrs. Max- 
well had supplemented her deficiencies by 
another servant. But no other servant would 
stay long at Blenheim House. Some were 
afraid of the master. Some declared they 
would not stop in a place where the mistress 
did not think they were of the same flesh 


and blood as herself. They each poured out 


pota- 


cln- 





their grievances to Phoebe before they went 
away. Phoebe pursed up her mouth, and 


said nothing. 

Such was the woman who lived in Blenheim 
House kitchen, with its prospect of dust-bin 
and pump. But wherever the Blenheim 
House skeleton cupboard was, it surely had 
a door into that kitchen, whether the master 
knew it or not, and although Mrs. Maxwell 
had never found it—perhaps because she 
feared to search too close. 

But there was one young life in the dis 
hopeless place. There was one who had 
played—faintly and quietly, perhaps—about 
the gloomy rooms, Little David Maxw 
he was called by repute, had not arri 











ved in 


Hackney with Phoebe in the goods cart. He 
had been brought up next day by a maid 


who had a box and baggage of her own with 
her, as if she expected to stay, but who pre- 
entiy went away again, box and all, counting 
money in her purse. 

Phoebe had the sole charge of him, from 
then, till the new Mrs. Maxwell came, seven 


well, as | 


| years after. Since then, 
to — had double charg 
to preserve, but to de 
Little David had sat at meal 


ceon and his wife. 


she might be said 
of him—not only 
with the sur- 


But he had learned his 











lessons in the kitchen. He had had his 

» there too, in the pe of a great 

red cat; but wh« he new mis- 

tress came home, she ordered this to be sent 
way, saying— 

ne little boys should be thankful to be 

fed and clothed them Ives, without expect- 

ing money to be wasted on meat for useless 


She would 
she said 


orudged.” But 


She wanted it to be destroyed. 


ve a man sixpence to do 


‘Last money need never be ; 














with apparent indifference Phoebe had sug- 
gested that she thought this expense might 
be spared, she knew where she could find 
home for David's favourite. 

» she did. That very evening she carried 
t off to an ecient near. David went 
with her, to see his pet completely installed 





cushion old woman’s snug 
omicile. his passionate childish grief at 
leaving his play fellow, | he not much notice 
sid woman’s garrulot is assurances. 
"Deed, mem, an’ it shall be taken care of. 
I’m fond of beasts—cats in particular, an Pd 
have had one long ago if I could afford its 
keep, and it shall have its cat’s meat and 
milk just as you say, mem, and you're wel- 
come to look in, an’ see that I’m a-layin’ out 
your money as you mean it to be.” 
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Lee“ e, there, Davie,” said Phebe, as 
they walked home, ‘‘ don’t cry, you'll be able 
to come with me and see Tommy now and 
th aen. ‘y 

sut I shan’t have him always any more !” 
sobbed the boy. 
“Pussy is quite comfortable,” Phoebe as- 


sured him ; “ he is better off than with us, for 
that nice little room will be warm all night, 
| much nicer than our damp kitchen. If you 
care for poor pussy, 1, you shouldn’t 
mind giving him up for his own good.” 
Fivepence a week for cat’s board was a 
heavy tax on six a year. Phoebe 
could not have clearly explained why she 
paid - But David growing satisfied in 
| the dull kitchen, because he had a glimpse 
of his fav ourite, sleek and snug on the alms- 
house window-sill, had learned the childish 
ion of a priceless lesson. 
David went to school, and won the favour | 
his master. His sc sayin ects did not 
know him. His solituc d the dispiriting || 
| sense of an unintelligible inferiority, for red | 
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on him by his stepmother, had not taught 
him how to make friends. He would decline 
a share in sports which he was really longing 
to join. If there were any lad for whom he 
felt a particular admiration and warmth, from 
that boy he especially shrank. 





At fifteen, he closed his career as a pupil. 
Instead of the dozens of friends which most | 
youths fancy they have made for life, David | 
Maxwell had but a trembling possession of | 
one. This was a boy named Fergus Laurie, | 
the son of a very needy widow, who had 
given him the advantage of a year’s “ good 
schooling” before putting him into a neigh- 
bouring manufactory. 

David and Fergus were about the same | 
age, and Fergus was set to earn his bread | 
two years before David left school—a fact | 
whereon Mrs. Maxwell made many edifying 
comments. ‘There were many points ef sym- 
pathy between the boys. For both, it was | 
desirable that the friendship should be an 
out-door one. David had never called forth 
express injunction on the subject, but he 
quite understood that no acquaintance of his 
would be welcome at Blenheim House. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Laurie lived in a per- 
petual muddle, and was a woman who would 
never admit any stranger to a sight of the 
scanty fare which she could scarceiy get for 
her own children. For though she would 
often put herself into protracted difficulties 
by a burst of extravagant indulgence in the 
table luxuries, after which she constantly han- 
kered, yet to share such dear-bought luxuries 
with others formed no part of her enjoy- 
ment. 

Fergus’s life would be hard if David’s was 
repressed. Fergus was like a plant left open 
to battle with the storm. David was like one 
shut up from light and air. 

Fergus gave David his first great pleasure 
—the exquisite delight of having something 
to give worthy of another’s taking. Fergus’s 
education was broken off just at the climax 
of his longing for knowledge. As David 
advanced beyond his friend, he discovered 
that he might help him forward. 

There was a pathetic humour in the lads’ 
shifts. ‘They had to carry on their studies 
wandering in the streets, Sometimes they 
would snatch a chapter of history by the 
friendly light of some shop window. Once, 
on a frosty night, David bought a penny- 
worth of roast chestnuts, that he might seek 
out the derivation of a word by the warm 
light of the chestnut vendor's fire. David 
lent his school-books to Fergus between the 
respective class days: David even lost a 


| 
| 





prize, because Fergus forgot to return one in 
time for him to get up an important task. 

The two lads were “confirmed” at the 
same time. ‘They went together to the vicar 
for preparation. Mr. Devon was considerably 
interested in them both. Mr. Devon was 
one of those who believed no more of the 
queer reports about the Maxwells than that 
the surgeon was a very bad man, the shadow 
of whose vices had fallen on two probably 
innocent wives. He was rather annoyed 
that Mrs. Devon persisted in being very 
freezing to Mrs. Maxwell whenever she called 
at the vicarage. Mrs. Devon never contra- 
dicted him when he asserted his view of the 
case, which discreet reservation only made 
it the harder for him to blame her for a very 
subtle line of behaviour, which, had the good 
gentleman only known it, Mrs. Maxwell was 
far too hardened and arrogant to feel, or to 
care for. 

“That young Maxwell has really a re- 
markable scriptural knowledge, and a child- 
like clearness of belief,” said the vicar to 
himself. “I cannot suppose he acquired it 
at school, for I fear there is not much lively 
evangelical truth taught in the Academy. He 
must owe it to his stepmother, after all, 
coarse, vulgar woman as I must own—not to 
Mrs. Devon—that she appears !” 

That same night, speaking with her nurse- 
like freedom, which she had never resigned, 
Phoebe inquired— 

“Well, David, could you answer the par- 
son’s questions ?” ‘ 

“T think so, Phoebe. Thanks to you, if I 
did. You must have taken a great deal of 
trouble with me.” 

David had not long left the Academy 
before he returned to it as a teacher. Apart 
from Mrs. Maxwell’s taunting hints, he had 
a right-minded boy’s desire for independence, 
and, in his father’s utter apathy, only too 
eagerly seized on what first presented itself 
as a road thereto. 

Fergus Laurie stoutly blamed him for 
entering a line of life with such narrow, dim 
prospects. Fergus was already advancing in 
his manufactory, and had made up his mind 
to die a merchant prince. Fergus Laurie 
was a slight, small creature, but strong and 
sound in his very delicacy, and possessing 
that nervous-bilious temperament which al- 
ways carries so much before it. He had 
hazel eyes for David’s grey eyes, stiff, drab- 
brown hair for David’s chestnut locks, and 
though they were both equally taciturn, when 
Fergus Laurie spoke, it was not with David’s 
timid proffer of idea, but with authority, and 
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the air of one who would have spoken long 
before had he cared to take the trouble. 
Fergus Laurie had fronted the world, com- 
pounded family debts, negotiated family loans, 
and learned how to make sixpence represent 
a shilling; while David Maxwell had had 
nothing to do but sit still, and accept the 
hard fact that his parents were not like other 
parents, nor his home like other homes. 

Fergus Laurie decorated his bedroom with 
such texts as—“ The hand of the diligent 
shall bear rule;” “ Be strong and of good 
courage: be not afraid, neither be thou dis- 
mayed.” He transcribed them himself, on 
cartridge paper, in quaint characters, that 
made every letter a capital one. 

In David Maxwell’s pocket Bible the 


marker lay ever on the ninety-first Psalm, | 


and had it been removed the book would 
still have opened there. 
He did not develop into a strong man. 


‘Perhaps it was not likely that he should. 


But like many another, nobody noticed that 
he was only struggling on till he dropped. 
There came an evening when he met Fergus 
Laurie for their accustomed walk, and was 
obliged to ask him not to practise his French 
upon him that night, he felt so queer and 
misty. And Fergus, who was very anxious 
to get on with his French at that particular 
time, hinted to him that he “ gave way” very 
easily. But next morning David was not in 
the teacher’s seat at the Academy. And he 
never was there again. 

He did not die. He went to the very 
gates of the grave and struggled back again. 
It was in the days of doubt, that Fergus 
Laurie first made his way into Blenheim 
House. 

Phoebe let him pass very easily, and he 
boldly presented himself at Mrs. Maxwell’s 
parlour door. 


“TI don’t ask to see him to-night,” he said, | 


“but I cannot rest satisfied without getting 
the report from head-quarters, and then, of 
course, you will tell me, as soon as ever I 
may venture in.” 

Fergus meant to gain admittance, and he 
gained it. Was he, Fergus Laurie, who meant 
to conquer the world, to be exiled from his 
only friend by a woman whose measure 
he took as he did Mrs, Maxwell’s? It was 
no use shutting moral doors in his face, he 
walked straight through them all. He could 
see no reason why Blenheim House should 
maintain such seclusion, since it certainly had 
not his own family reason of proud and 
selfish poverty. When David got better— 
and he would be sure to get better—how 


| i 
much more comfortable it would be for them 


to sit and read together in any of these vacant 
chambers than to wander in the streets ! 

David did get better, but his had been an 
illness which entails years of convalescence. 
His father opened his purse-strings a little, 
and gave him change of air in lonely sojourns 
at dull watering places, and whenever some 
old, old parsimony made itself unpleasantly 
manifest in the household, Mrs. Maxwell 
sighed and made appropriate remarks about 
“the expenses one must incur for poor 
afflicted invalids.” 

For a long time, David hoped that each 
| succeeding week would find him fit to re- 
commence battle with the world, and on some 
more independent scheme—if not, oh, beau- 
tiful mirage, on an altogether new battle-field. 
But it was no use. He presently became 
convinced that this dreary page of life was 
too large to be left blank. He must fill it in 
as best he could. 

His father discussed each of his sugges- 
tions with as much interest and gravity as if 
they had related to the politics of Lilliput, 
instead of the welfare of his own flesh and 
blood. - Mrs. Maxwell dashed them by re- 
proachful hints that “ he was not grateful for 
his good rhome, and that he’d be better 
employed thinking of his duty to the father 
to whom he owed so much, than worrying 
about his own affairs.” 

David at last did the only thing that it 
seemed he could do. He went into the sur- 
gery. He could make himself useful there in 
many small ways, in lieu of young men whom 
his father had hitherto hired, for miserable 
pittances indeed, but the sparing of which 
would certainly cover the expenses of his 
board. His father had often talked of taking 
a pupil instead of these assistants, saying 
that one would be quite as useful, and save 
the salary. David would be this punil. 
Had he known more of the world, or had a 
less simple-minded forgetfulness of himself, 
he might have been daunted by the miser- 
able prospect before a delicate man as a 
medical practitioner. Nor did he know 
what Mr. Maxwell was as well as everybody 
else did. From the inside and from the out- 
side things show differently. And the very 
habit of household life, however miserable, 
begets a kind of confidence and fetters the 
| critical powers. But David just did the best 
according to his judgment and knowledge, 
and it is sometimes well that one’s judgment 
and knowledge have limits. ‘To be over 
| prudent, is to be less than wise. 

Henceforth David almost lived in the sur- 
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gery. In the evening Fergus Laurie came 
there, and was still helped forward in his 
general studies. In the “morning David sat 
behind the barred window and read his 
medical books. It was sitting so, tl he 


sk little figure that con- 
always carrying a drawing 
He grew to look for her. 


first noticed a neat, bri 
stantly went by, 
portfolio. 


Perhaps | 


it was the utter absence of any such figure | 


from his own 


a peculiar charm. 
house must be like, where she lived. 

* Don’t you know who that is?” Fergus 

Laurie asked, one morning when he had 

happened to call in at the surgery, and per- 
haps observed that David’s eyes followed the 
little passer-by as ea went down the road. 
“That is Miss Millicent Harvey. She lives 
with her mother in a little house in Grove 
uane. She works for our firm.” 

“Does she, really?” ] 
with a tell-tale blush, “ 
looking ?” 

“Is she? Well, yes, I suppose she is, 
admitted young Laurie. 

“* What does she do for your firm?” 
asked. 

“ Designs patterns, ” said 

“T should think she ” commented 
David. “I should think she might be able 
to do something above designs. She has 
ri es which look as if they saw a great deal. 

And I’ve noticed her looking up at the sun- 
sets, and how few people do that—I used 
not myself. I suppose you know her 

speak to?” he 
se 

“T require to speak to her sometimes,” 
Fergus answered. “ Have you never seen 
her at church ? 


avid asked, addi 


Isn’t she very sweet- 
” 
David 


id Fergus. 





-S Ciever, 








tO 


added, 


life that invested it with such | 
He wondered what the | 


“T should think David | too much 
= a Ae, Pa 1] ‘7. 3 : 

sense, Said IVLrs. Niaxweil. rie nas got 
something else to think of besides ialling 11 


He 


loney 


Le ealil 
neaith ane 


hat non- 


" re 
DacK i1S 


to 


1OTe he 


hac 
nas 
be 


love. get 


make Di areams Oc t 








sense. And girls must hold themselves + vary 
cheap, it if those that have a chance to visit-at 
the vicarage would look at David.” 

The darkness seemed to conquer. The 


light went 


out. David went up to his bed- 
chamber 


Ing as if it would never 





> feel Ali iad UO 
| so easy to speak to Millicent. 

But did the "Tight go out? or was it only 
shaded and screened from the cold cruel 
blast? He had caught a glimpse of beaut 
and joy and courage possible even in the 
same world as Blenheim House. The work 
could never be the old, dull world again. 
There was a yearning within him for that 


oC} 
ng 








brighter, freer life of which had caught a 
glimpse. It could not have been satisfied by 

7 1 . a 1. } a 
the mere shadow which had awakened it. 





Had he been ab 
grasp would h 
the gold pe 


) seize that shadow, his 
ave swept the glory from it, as 
But 


+ 
LO 


nail } ++ eee 
ishes on a caught butterfly. 


| it passed softly away from his life, only io 


with ill-affected indii- | Mr 


No,—you can’t, they sit in a | 


corner that you don’t see from your pew, and | 


they come in and out by a 
She has a mother anda 
for the papers.” 

This was all that David Maxwell ever knew 
of Millicent Harvey till the night when, after 
much demur and shrinking, he accepted the 
vicar’s unexpected invitation. 

He went home from that party with a 
spring ‘ing step. It had come naturally to 

speak to her, and she had been so pleasant. 
He flashed upon the brutalised surgeon and 
his sullen wife in their forlorn parlour, | ike a 
lamp suddenly shining into a dark place. He 
had the same effect. The brightness stirred 
and imitated them 

“ What’s up now, Dave ?” asked Mr. Max- 
well. “Are you fancying some girl has fallen 
in love with you? Hope she’s got money.” 


He writes 


brother. 





different door. | 





find refuge in his very soul, and to be elevated 
into that pure ideal, which the Saviour susely 





meant when He said, ** Blessed are they which 
do hunger and thirst after ighacousness, { ior 


they shali be filled.” 

Next day, David took a leaf from Fergus’s 
ook. He, too, wrote out a text, but he did 
not put it wal laid it 


5 chamber wail, but 
in the secret drawer of the old bureau which 


up on nis 





1} } sat S| 1,4 , aoe sc 
Maxwell had said he might use as his 
own. 
inis was the text :— 
“cy cee} _ - “ t 1 a]] 
Delig 1t thy: self in th e Lord, and He shall 
give thee the desires of thy heart.” 
HAPTER II.—A SHARI > YOUNG MAN 
AFTER xwell’s comments, Fergus 





Laurie took more notice of Millicent than “he 
had ever done before. He discovered that 
was pretty, when one came to look 
s prevented him from being 
oe the oc casion 
mse elf to Mil llicent, 
him 
the 


she really w 
at her Busines 
one the vicar’s 
when David introd 


oO: guests, 


uced hi 





this accl dent il 10SS lI cited 


and perhaps 
to greater ‘zeal next time 
in the c out 1tin 


way, | 


vet her, in 
g-hou: 

ged her to v wait there 
awhile. a chair for her in just 
the most agreeable position. Fergus had 
often been very remiss in such common civili- 
ties. He had a nature in which politeness 
was not an instinct ; and the occasional atten- 

different value 
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Sr l 
to habitual courtesy, except by very wise | at least they were not so liable to see them 
people. We need not pity those who form | distorted therein. Artists were not then 
this false estimate, for it is generally vanity | assured enough to mde their pet model 
that betrays them into it, as the civility which | fough-shod over a poet’s conception, till the 
is not of natural grace has a delicious savour | reader is fairly puzzled between | the womanly 
of special personal tribute. oman who lives on the page, and the brazen 
Then Fergus began to talk abou t her de- xen who stares him out ‘a countenance || 
signs, and told her of praise whic | the head-| from the “cut.” And there was also more | 
partner of the house had | ope for individual fancy, ill-trained as it | 
ipon them. Next he asked, if she ever | might be. Wealthy peo; ple of taste had not | 
sketched. then left off having favourite poems illustrated, || 
and special places sketched, to their own | 











: : 
‘ly bestowed 





Millicent hesitated. ‘I am seldom in the 
country,” she said. “I have never seen such } partict ular orde i who wished to || 
scenery as people care for. But I have tried | remember the church of her wedding-day, || 
a few things that took my own fancy ; tumble- | and a widow, desiring to recall thegrave of her 
down cottages ; and the church tower, trifles | hopes, could not then make a facile purchase 
that nobody could see any beauty in.” of the same photograph, to serve equally as 

“Pe rhaps, because they have not learned} a memento of joy and sorrow. No; the 





| 
SOFT < | 
to use their eyes,” Fergus answered, with an | br ride had a sunshiny painting of the old | 
emphasis on the nominative. “ But whoever | church porch, the beech avenue, and the lych || 
t 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 














does one thing well can generally do man y | gate ; while the widow procured a moonlight | 

things tolerably, and if you can sketch ha i ew of the yews among the graves behind | 

as well as you design, I should think you the church, with the great east window illu- 

might develop into a good artist. You must | minated by some evening service within. 

have had first-rate teaching ? ” Now one of the ] in Mr. Laurie’s | 
“ Only my mother’s,” Miilicent = sd, | firm, a Mr. Smith, was greatly addicted to || 
‘ Ah, —well,—doubtless she must have | this kind of dabbling in art. He had made | 

»} 


been a good teacher, and yet perhaps we | a good deal of money in business, and had a | 
only learn what we teach ourselves. You} childlike enthusiasm for poetry, which he 
have only had a home training in art, and I | only half understood. Wordsworth was his | 
only had | one year’s good schooling, and yet | especial adoration. The man whom necessity || 
I think we have known greater dunces than | had chained half his life in city alleys, and || 

e are, Miss Harvey,’ he. concluded, with a | whom fashion now k ina West-end square, || 
slight laugh, as he turned away to his a | Was yet captivated by the mo untain bar | 

Millicent was interested. ‘The suggestion | sweet pictures of 
of the “ one year’s good schooling” touched | « o 
the ee of George Harvey’s sister.} Tal 
And then Fergus had hitherto been so blunt | 
and curt, that this burst of friendly candour| and only wondered that such “a poet of || 
made one wonder what more lay hidden | nature” could ever have been so forsaken as | 
| 
| 
| 
! 

















within him. Wonder is ever credulous. There | to think there was something worth writing 
was hardly yet a locked-up room which was | about in “the filthy waterside corners one 
not credited either with hidden treasure or a | sees from Westminster Bridge.’ 
ghost, and yet rooms are sometimes locked This gentleman (who went in stoutly for 








up, simply because they are out of repair and | every kind of reform, except the Catholic 
are not wanted! Emancipation Bill) had ae 
‘“‘He must have had his troubles too, poor | sums of money for a serie 
fellow,” Millicent thought, “ and troubles are ! the “White Doe of R; 
apt to harden and chill one on the outside.” | in tissue veils, and paper cases (for the pr 
In those days, though only about forty-five | servation of their mounts !), in a portfolio i in 
years ago, art was in a very different position | his drawing-room. He had put each of their 
from what it is in at present. Pictorial works | prices on their backs, for their recapitulation 
were costly, and consequently rare; and of | was part of the show, and he did not want to 
the pictures which then passed as ee | make mistakes. And his good lad} 
many would now be condenined as spiritless | her husband entirely what she ca 


1 considerable | 
| 
| 

y thought | 
iW 
' | 
and conventional. Yet, at the same time, | “ quite a Maczenas.” 


i 
of illustrations of 
” He ke; charm 
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ly been drawn to 


n and Indenen 
hand inaep end- 


led him, 
art was not then cde a “regulation His attention had. | 
property,” and if y tew authors | the noble poem, * Resol 
saw their thoughts k in pictures, | ence.” He thought it “‘a iine moral piece,” 
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and liked to quote lines from it in the count- 
ing-house. This good-hearted man, whose 
faults were only foibles at which angels them- 
selves might smile, always talked a great deal 
to Fergus Laurie. Fergus did not only assent 
in monosyllables, with the respectful stupidity 
of most of the young men. Fergus often 
dissented, or put questions which “drew 
on.” The kindly master told his wife that 
this clerk was “a sharp young man,” and 
did not dream that his well-meant conversa- 





tions were recited for the amusement of Mrs. | 


and Miss Laurie, and his truisms epitomized 
into household bywords. 

“Yes, Laurie,” he said, “ that ‘Resolution 
and Independence’ is a very fine moral 
piece. I should like every young man to 
read it. I would not mind giving five pounds 
for two or three little sketches to set it off. 
They'd be an excuse for bringing the subject 
forward, and then I’d read the lines. . Just 
simple little sketches, you know. ‘They need 
not be fine, like my ‘White Doe’ set, 
because I don’t want these so much as a 
matter of art as of doing good.” 

“And of course, it is desirable to do 
that as cheaply as possible,” said Fergus 
gravely. 

“Yes, of course,” answered the merchant 
in his simplicity, “for then one can do the 
more of it.” 

“T think I know somebody who could do 
what you require, sir,” said Fergus. 

“Indeed!” and out came a little private 
note-book, where percentages and shipping 
rates mingled oddly with quotations in rhyme, 
and wise adages. “If you'll just give me 
the name and address, Mr. Laurie, I'll be 
vastly obliged.” 

Fergus hesitated. ‘ Will you mind giving 
me the commission, sir?” he asked. “I will 
name your terms, but will not pledge you to 
pay anything till at least one sketch is finished 
and approved of. There are circumstances 
that make it better the artist should not be 
known unless the work is successful. And it 
may not be successful: the artist is untried 
in this way ; but I think, worth trying.” 

“Eh, eh, young—rising, eh? I like to 
give a turn to such. Very much indebted to 
you, Mr. Laurie. Leave all to your discre- 
tion. Shan’t mind raising the terms a little if 
I’m very pleased. But leave all to your dis- 
cretion.” 

Fergus knew the way to the Harveys’ 
house well enough. ‘Indeed, he had called 
there once or twice cbout business, and had 
left messages with Mrs. Harvey for her 
daughter. But he required first to look in at 


| 





Blenheim House, where David Maxwell was 
expecting him. 

David was sitting, as usual, in the surgery, 
with a volume of Plutarch open before him. 

“T can’t stay,” Fergus said, in his abrupt 
way, “so I won’t sit down. I must go on to 
Miss Harvey’s house. I have just got a 
good chance for her. Our Mr. Smith wants 
some sketches for Wordsworth’s poem, ‘ Re- 


solution and Independence,’ and I put in a | 


good word for her, and if she does one well, 
she'll get the order.” 

“She'll do it,” said David. 
be you to have such chances of serving 
people.” 


“Tt’s well to | 





Fergus accepted the congratulation as a | 


matter of course. 

**‘T hope I shall do greater things in that 
line soon,” he observed. 

David had already turned to the poem, in 
the copy of Wordsworth which Fergus had 
put on the table. He wanted to read what 
Millicent would be presently reading. 

“‘ She will want models,” he observed. “If 
she cannot think of anybody for the leech- 
gatherer’s figure, you might remind her of the 
old sweeper by the churchyard. I have often 
been struck with that old man’s resolute, 
patient face. She could go into the grave- 
yard and get a sketch of him without his 


knowing. I think it would spoil his look if he | 
knew, and he seems a man who might even | 


object, like our Pheebe.” 

Fergus received the suggestion in silence, 
and David thought that very likely he con- 
demned it as worthless, but was too kind to 
say so. 

“T’ll go with you as far as the Harveys,” 
David proposed cheerfully. It seemed get- 
ting near Millicent to walk with somebody 
who was going to speak with her. And as 
he went along, he revolved in his mind what 
other hint he could give to secure Millicent’s 
success. He desired it with such single- 
heartedness, that he would risk Fergus’s belief 
in his good taste and wisdom, by giving nine- 
teen foolish suggestions, if out of such a 
bundle of blunders might come one worth 
consideration. 

“You say Miss Harvey is to do one picture 
on approval—don’t you, Laurie?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Fergus, “and the first lines 
are easy to illustrate—a few trees, and a bit 
of brightish sky reflected in some pools.” 

“* But I don’t see that she need make the 
first picture the specimen,” David observed. 
“You might tell her to take the subject that 
most struck her own fancy; she would be 
sure to do that best.” 
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“Oh, of course I shall talk it over with 
her,” said Fergus ; 
ning wha ut I shall ‘advise till I see what she 
says.” 

They paused before the Harveys’ gate. 

“You may as well come in, too,” Fergus 
went on. “ You have met both Miss Harvey 
and her brother at the vicarage. Come in.” 

“No, I think not,” David replied, with a 





tye Yi Yt) / 


“there is no use in plan- | 





wistful look at the lighted parlour window. 
“They won’t care about seeing me, and 
| while business is being talked over, the fewer 
people there are about, the better.” 

“That’s quite true,” said Fergus. “So, 
good-night.” And he went in, and David 
crossed the road, and stood in the dark, 
watching the shadows that presently wavered 
across the blind. 
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Mrs. Harvey, Miss Brook, and Milly, were 
all at home, and they now constituted the 
whole household, for George had been mar- 
ried two months before the night of this 
memorable visit. 

Fergus stated his commission in his own 
cold, brief way, and in the pause while Milly 
read and re-read the poem he laid before her, 
he had time to survey the parlour in which 


the little family group was seated. It was 2 
pretty little room ; but what struck Fergus 
was that its prettiness seemed so cheap and 
easy. Its elegancies represented very little 
cash, for, with unselfish foresight, Mrs. Harvey 
had gently overruled George whenever he 
had wished to buy any article of luxury. 
What could have been the total cost of all 
the ornaments?—the home-made feather- 
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| "al tas CERTER ieee a : 
| screens on the mantel, the cardboard frames “Tf not, I was going to offer to bring one 

|| i which were set especial bits of Milly’s| for you, as I shall be in the West-end to- 
|| drawing, the hand-worked fringing of the | morrow. So, I suppose you have had thoughts | 
'| book-s! helves, the patch-work cover of the} of this kind of work before ?” 

| side-table. A mere trifle, that anybody| “Scarcely,” Milly laughed; “but I like 

|| could afiord. Therefore, Fergus asked him- | it, and I thoughtmy designing would be none 

| 


self, why should not his mother and sister | the worse for it.’ 


make their sitting-room look as well? And And then Ferg: 





1s rose, and departed amid 


|| they were neither of them bread-winning | Mrs. Harvey’s thanks and Milly’s grateful 
|| women, as all of these were, or, at any rate, | assurances that he had already given her 


had been, till quite lately. “If we had some most valuable hints, and that any more 


cenit « 
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room like this,” said Fergus to himself, “ we 
could invite anybody to visit us—and I 
should like to invite people. Our place 
ought to look quite as well, for I’m sure our 
furniture is really better, ‘and mother and 
Robina must have more leisure than these.” 
With all his sharpness, Fergus had not yet 
learned that those who do much, always find 
time for more, and that whatever does not 
cost money, involves a mental and moral 


wealth, which is not nearly so easily ac- 
quired, 
“YT am to draw one picture on trial?” 


Milly asked, looking up at last, with a catch 
in her voice such as people have as they 
brace themselves to climb a hill. It never 
even occurred to Milly to say that “ there was 
no use in trying.” Effort was certainly in her 
power, whether success was, or no. 


“Yes, amd take any ome you like,” said 
Fergus. “ Don’t feel yourself bound to begin 


at the beginming.” 

“T should prefer to take a scene that would 
include the leech-gatherer’s figure,” Milly 
mused aloud. “I should like the test sketch 
to be one of the most important, because I 
should not. like to succeed in that, and fail 
afterwards” 

“ Certainly not,” said Fergus, “ but the first 
picture will get all the criticism. Succeed 
brilliantly in that, and the others will be 
trusted. It is like when artists or authors 
make a name, people take the rest of their 
work on credit. Nobody is always inquiring 
into things. Get a reputation for early rising, 
and you may sleep till noon-day.” 

“ Humph!” said Miss Brook, from her 
corner. 
“ Perhaps I may 


went on. 


dividuality to your lay. -figure’s correctness. 
Have you any lay figures, Miss Harv ey?” 

“Qh yes,” said Milly, ‘I bought one a 
long while ago.” 





suggest that if you wanta | 
study for the leech-gatherer you may find one | 
in the sweeper by the churchyard,” Fergus | 
‘Just go inside the palings, and | 
take alook at him, and perhaps you may get | 
from him two or three good lines to give in- | u've 
| think of beginning such things,” s 


serenely. 


he might think of would be« extre mely welcome. 

° And i if your friend” 
a secret from Milly) “is not quite satis 
with my first attempt, tell him I shal 
most happy to throw it aside and try again, 
if he will let me,” she pleaded. 

“ Oh, of course I shall see it first,” 
answered, “ and who > know his ide: 
exactly what he requir , will be able to J lge 
whether it will i; ond if you give me leave 
to tell you if I think not, youcan try agai 
without his knowing anything about it.’ 

“ Give you leave!” echoed Milly, “ it will 
be the greatest kindness you could show me. 
And I wili set to work diligently, that 1 m 
have time for three or four failures.” 

And as Fergus came out of the bright li 
passage, with the eagerly grateful faces 
mother and daughter beaming beh 
David Maxwell turned and fied in t 
mess; and then presently, fearful lest Fergus 
might see him in some sudden cross light, 
stepped into a deep, shady porch 1, anc d Stor 
there breathless, till F ergus’ S springing step 
had passed far down the road. . 
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CHAPTER Ill.—HOW FERGUS LAURIE GOT HIS 
OWN WAY. 

Mitty set to work upon her sketches with 
all energy. Fergus Laurie presently sent her 
a note saying that he would takecare that she 
was not called upon as early as usual for her 
regular supply of designs, and she wrote back, 
thanking him, and saying this would help her 
forward d with the 1e “sense of freedom.” But he 
found that her designs arrived on the same 
day as usual. 

Fergus presently made up his mind that he 
would. take his sister Robina to call on the 

jarveys as a preliminary to inviting them to 

take tea with his mother. To name such 
schemes was to produce a revolution 
home. 

“‘T hope you've counted the cost before 
said Mrs. 


at 
ab 


Laurie. 
“What cost can there be said her son 
“ Will it ruin us to buy another 


3,” 
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half-pou 1 sind 


.p” 


of tea and some currants 
candies ior Robina to make into a cake 
I’m not going to make a cake for — 


. a 
to la ugh at,” observed Robina. “ Don’t d 


these thi ngsat a all unless you mean to dG lo them 
proper ly. 
“Well, at any rate, come with me to see 


these } wht Fergus pleaded, “ and after- 
wards I’ll settle everything exactly as you like. 
Only come,” i added an argument 
likely to be more effectual in these quarters. 
“We shall never get on, or be able to afford 
anything, if we shut ourselves up like hermits.” 

“ I’ve seen these Harveys at church,” said 
Robina Laurie. “They are always very par- 
ticularly well dressed. I would like to pay 
visits as well as any body, yet unless I can 
get something better to wear than 
winter’ S bonnet, I’d rather not go.” 

“What would it cost to get a bonnet as 
good as Miss Harvey’s?” Fergus asked, in 
helpless masculine ignorance. 

“Tt could not be ‘bought t under a guinea ! 
said Robina, with triumph. ‘“‘'Yes, indeed,” 
she added, spitefully, “it is very easy to be 
alw gt rset how neat and pretty she looks, 





” 






but neatness and prettiness cost something, 
I can tell you, sir; and if one 1s to have 
them, somebody must pay for them !” 





Fergus was astounded. This put all his 
alculations about economy at fault. But he 
knew enough traditionally of the Harveys to 
feel sure that they had no private income, 
and he jumped to the conclusion that if their 
means justified such expenses, so did his 
own: a very common conclusion, though 
scarcely worthy of Fergus’s reasoning powers. 
But he wanted his will, and would not let 
even his own logic stand in its way. And 
how was he, poor male créature, to know or 
suspect that the Harveys’ bonnets were all 
home-made, and came out year after year 
pleasing and apparently new, but at only 
three or four shillings of fresh cost? Still 
some vague notion of such possibility came 
S.CTOSS hi 1 
“se Can 
cheaper than that, Robima ?” he asked. 
Robina bounced out of the room. She 
could bounce, though she was a little mit 
of a thing, after her brother’s mould. Sh 
came back with her marketing bonnet in her 
hand. It was a coarse straw bonnet, badly 
cl fared witl ha . piece of washed ribbon strained 
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er eer ‘ said she, “that’s the sort of thing 
people who have never learned millinery can 
Vould you like to take me 
visiting in that ?” 








you make a bonnet for yourself 


my last 
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This settled the question. “Get whatev 
you must have,” Fergus conceded ; “ ll pay 
for it. But I can’t believe that you need to 
make all this fuss about paying a call to 

eople yi better off than we are ourselves, 
if so well off. For everything put together, 
including whatever allowance they get from 
the son since his marriage, I should not think 
they have more to live on than my salary, 
and we have mother’s pension beside.” 

“Ah, you'd better think of letting that accu- 
mulate for us, than go wasting your money to 
show off to strangers,” — Mrs, Laurie. 
‘And how do you know what people have ? 
They have a good lodger, anyhow.” 

“T was just thinking so might we, mother,” 
said Fergus. “We have two rooms standing 
empty.” 

“Tl not have any one but o 
my house,” Mrs. Laurie returned. “ I’ve not 
been used to that sort of thing. Still it’s 
profitable for those that don’t mind it.” 

‘In my father’s time, And until I paid the 
rent,” said Fergus, “you were not ‘used’ to 
live in a house where there was a room to 
a ” Fergus had struggled stoutly for his 

family, and took a kind of pride in connect- 
ing all his ambitions with them; but he was 
not dutiful with his tongue. Indeed, the whole 
Laurie family affection was of the curious 
kind which thinks itself above courtesy or 
restraint, and delights in proving with what 
immunity it can give and take thrusts which 
would prove deathblows among outer-world 
friendships. But it was only a compound 
form of selfishness ; and the good-nature with 
which they each took the other’s home-truths 
was only as real as the frankness with which 
some men are wont to accuse themselves of 


irselves in 





pride, hastiness, or folly. 
However, in two or three days, Robina 
announced to her brother that she was ready 


to accompany him to the Harveys whenever 
he choge, and so they went together that very 
evening. 

Hatty Webber happened to be visiting her 
mother, and was sitting chatting with Mrs. 
Harvey and Miss Brook, while Milly was 
hard at work on her sketches at a side-table. 
Hatty Webber never took work with her to 
visit; she would no more have thought of 
carrying the children’s stockings in her reti- 
cule, than Milly would have dreamed of 
taking her pencils and india-rubber when she 
went to tea with the Webbers. ‘‘ Everybody 
must rest sometimes,” was Hatty’s dogma, 
“and whoever is always at work before 
people, must take it easy behind their backs.” 

Of course, Milly’s drawings were the first 
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topic. She was just putting the last touches 
upon the test picture. Fergus looked at it, but 
approved so coolly that Milly got frightened, 
and eagerly begged that she might do another. 

“Oh, no, there is no need for that,” Fergus 
said. “I have no doubt this will do well 
enough. Only the figure is almost too much 
like the old crossing-sweeper. A little more 
fancy—a little idealisation would have been 
better, perhaps. Still, tastes differ. And I 
daresay the gentleman who has to judge this 
picture will not know about the crossing- 
sweeper.” 

“But what can it matter if he does?” 
asked Hatty. 

“Oh, he might think it was common- 
place,” Fergus explained. “It is easy to 
revere this old leech-gatherer—a particular 
branch of poverty we are never likely to 
come across ; but it spoils the romance to 
confound him with an old beggar, to whom 
any of us can give a halfpenny when we 
choose.” 

“A crossing-sweeper is not a beggar,” said 
practical Hatty ; “for whenever we use his 
crossing without paying him, we have more 
occasion to say ‘thank you’ to him, than he 
has to us, when we do pay him.” 

“You are like a friend of mine,” Fergus 
answered. “When there has been a particu- 
larly poor abject-looking being standing at a 
crossing, I’ve known my friend go sloshing 
through the mud, rather than pass him with- 
out a fee.” 

“Ts that Mr. Maxwell?” asked Milly 
simply. She had often seen him with Fergus. 

“Ah, you know him. Yes, it is he.” 

“ And now,” said Miss Laurie, addressing 
Mrs. Harvey, “I must give you our special 
excuse for this intrusion. We have come to 





invite you and Miss Harvey to take tea with | 


us this day fortnight.” 

Mrs. Harvey glanced at Milly. 
looked bright and eager. 

Therefore Mrs. Harvey answered— 

“Thank you. We shall be very happy to 
come.” 

“We are very glad to have the opportunity 
of making such friends,” Fergus observed, 
with that touch of reserved warmth in his 
tone, which suggested so much. 

“Yes, indeed,” said his sister Robina aside 
to Mrs. Webber, “for paying a visit or re- 
ceiving one has grown quite a novelty with 
us. We have been so very poor, that it has 
been quite impossible for us to keep any 
equal terms with such people as we would 
wish, and we are rather too proud to accept 
friendship on any other footing.” 


Milly 








“We have been very poor, too,” said 
Hatty, but she spoke stiffly. 

“We are going to invite Mr. and Mrs. 
George Harvey,” Fergus went on. “ Very 
likely they will not despise an opportunity 
for a long evening with you. And we shall 
be delighted to see you and Mr. Webber, 
too,” he added, turning to Hatty. “My 
mother and sister will do their best to enter- 
tain you all.” 

“Oh, yes, we’ll do our best,” said Robina, 
“only my brother knows a great deal about 
it, you know, and fancies it is quite as easy 
to receive twelve people as six. But do 
come—if you'll only look over shortcomings, 
and take us as you find us.” 

“Thank you very much,” Hatty answered, 
with the chill of her manner setting into hard 
frost ; “ but we do not go out very often, and 
cannot see our own old friends as often as 
we would wish. So you must excuse us.” 

And then Robina Laurie felt she had done 
something wrong, and that she would have a 
scolding from her brother, and would have 
been glad of a little more delay, before he 
requested that Milly’s drawing might be 
wrapped up, and put in his charge, and then 
took leave. 

“What do you think of them, Hatty?” 
Milly asked eagerly, when they were gone, 
Fergus Laurie had been such a prominent 
subject in all her recent conversations with 
her sister, that she was delighted to hope 
that this personal acquaintance might give 
them a mutual interest in him. 

“Well, Milly, I can’t say I fell in love with 
either of them,” Hatty returned. 

“T don’t think you understood him,” said 
Milly. “ You thought he himself meant what 
he said, whereas he was only stating the 
general feeling of most people.” 

“Well, at any rate, I don’t like the sister,” 
persisted Hatty, “‘and as they are people 
who are so particular to have their friends on 


| an equality with them, they have no right to 


invite our George.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Brook grimly, “don’t you 
know that equality generally means that one’s 
as good as one’s superiors, but better than one’s 
equals, and above touching one’s inferiors ?” 

“‘T don’t know more of Miss Laurie than 
you do,” Milly conceded; “but I cannot 
understand how she gave Hatty so much 
offence. She owns that she has lost the 
habit of talking to strangers, and I daresay it 
is a kind of nervousness which makes her 
over open. In a world where we all require 
to have so much patience with each other, it 
is surely easy to be patient with that. You 
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are generally so good-humoured, Hatty—a 
great deal more good-humoured than I am. 
But Miss Laurie saw you were affronted.” 

“T can’t endure being patronised,” said 
Hatty. ‘And if she did not find it a plea- 
sure to have us, why should she think it 
could be a pleasure for us to go?” 

“ Children, children,” put in Mrs. Harvey, 
“don’t forget that the Bible exhorts us to 
that charity which thinketh no evil. Better 
to be disappointed in people, than grow so 
wise as never to trust, or to forgive in little 
matters where there may be mutual misun- 
derstanding.” 

“Do you think I have much of that wis- 
dom, mother ?” Hatty asked pitifully. This | 
married daughter was always keenly touched | 
by the least reproof from Mrs. Harvey. “I’m | 
sure I don’t want it,” she added ; “and I’m | 
quite ready to own that perhaps I didn’t take 
to the Lauries, because I couldn’t help won- 
dering what they would have thought of me, 
in the happy old days when I scoured down 
the house at Mile-end.” 

“They would have loved and admired 
you,” cried Milly: “at any rate, he would. 
In spite of his cold manner, I am sure he is 
very warm-hearted and far-seeing. ‘They are 
but shallow people who fancy warm manners | 
and warm hearts must go together.” 

Shallow indeed! But scarcely more shal- 
low than the sentimentalists who think that 
warm hearts are always hidden in cold ex- 
teriors. 

Meanwhile, Fergus and Robina trudged | 
some distance in silence. Robina was afraid | 
to speak, lest she should bring out the lecture 
which she felt was due. It came soon 
enough. 

“1 don’t know what you can think of 
yourself,” said her brother. “I extend my 
invitation to somebody who is accidentally 
present when the original one is given, and 
you back it up by saying what an immense 
deal of trouble it will give if it is accepted! 
You have no breeding, Robina. But you 
might have a little regard for me. I think I 
am the first person to be considered in these 
affairs. The entertainment is mine, and if 
you find I am putting too much work upon 
you, you could but tell me privately that you 
must have assistance.” 

“I’m sure I’m very sorry,” said Robina, in 
a tone curiously balanced between concilia- 
tion and defiance ; “but I did not think you 
could really want the Webbers’ company. 
The man keeps a shop in the Mile-end 
Road, and speaks like a person who has 
never been to school. You spoke of going a 





| 








little into society because it might help you 
to get on: I don’t see that the Webbers’ 
friendship could be any advantage to you.” 
Robina had only quoted his own words, 
though certainly with that added shade of 
meaning which quoted words always have. 


| He could not deny them, but they jarred him 


now. They had been uttered less as his own 
sentiment than as a motive which would 
appeal to his mother and sister. Fergus had 
genuine hospitable and social instincts. His 
greatest fault was his egotism, with its strong 
self-will. But then that is the lean kine 
which swallows many fat ones. He would 
have his own way, and whoever refuses to 
turn aside in that path must certainly often 
wade through dirty places. 

“TI dare say Mrs. George Harvey will not 
be sorry not to meet her brother-in-law,” 
Robina put in, emboldened by her brother’s 
silence. ‘ Now I do hope she and her hus- 
band will come. I wonder what the Devons 
will think of our inviting their niece? But 
we have quite a right to do so. You are able 
to serve Miss Harvey, and Miss Christian was 
not above marrying Miss Harvey’s brother. 
Besides, I don’t know what Mrs. George 
Harvey’s own father was. Her uncle Ro- 
bert, who adopted her, was only a book- 
seller.” 

Fergus heard and did not hear. He was 
ready enough at times to listen to such talk 
and to join in it; but it was not what 
pleased him best. Still it was one of the in- 
fluences of his life. If he had taken one of 
his own minor wills he would have silenced 
it, as small, mean, and unworthy, but then 
he had a larger and more material will, in 
gaining which it seemed to him that his sister 
Robina might be useful. And though their 
view of family affection gave him freedom to 
gibe at Robina, it was unprecedented among 
the Lauries to administer that kind of firm, 
loving rebuke which claims an altered course 
of speech or action. Robina would not have 
borne this ; Fergus would never have thought 
of giving it. 

Next day Milly received this note :— 


“ DEAR Miss HARVEY, 

“Your sketch is accepted with great 
approbation, as I expected and as it deserved. 
Go on as you have begun. I hope to get 
better terms for you than those I first stated. 
But, with your leave, I think it best to keep 
you and my friend in your present mutual 
ignorance till this transaction is concluded. I 
do not think you will lose if you repose this 
much confidence in me. 
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“With my seopectten greetings to your 
mother, I remain, 
“ Faithfully yours, 
“ Fercus OcILvie Laurie. 
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e“She’s done it,” he announced 
friend 
evening. 
ever she took in hand. 


“ It’s my belief that she’d do what- 
And she does it Ms such 
beautiful simplicity. Tries and succeeds, and 
doesn’t seem to know 1 But I think 
wants somebody to teil her what to try. 
doesn’t feel her own strength enough 
not sufficiently stirred within her 
to put it forth on something. She | War 
ing out.” . 

‘What line did she choose 
picture?” David asked. 


ss as a cloud the 


quoted Fergus. “And she made a down- 
right portrait of that crossing-sweeper. Iwas 
afraid at first that it might be too literal to be 
pleasing, for it was wonderful as a likeness. 
But Mr. Smith never dreams of noticing a 
face out of a picture.” 

And then David Maxwell, left to himself, 
fell into a train of thought which had never 
troubled Fergus or occurred to Millicent. 
He thought to himself that if the outward 
man of this parish crossing-sweeper wou!d 
serve so well as a type of the grand simple 
old hero of the poem, might not the fitness 
rise from some spiritual resemblance? Was 


it quite fair to take him as a type of patient | 


endurance, and not try to lighten his burden 
—if by ever so little? This old man 
had uncensciously done Millicent a service 


“THE LORD 


HE Lord bless thee ! 
How shall He bless thee ? 
Not with earth’s vain empty blessing, 
Joys that fade in the posse ssing, — 
Not with earth’s poor fleeting treasure, 
Not with earth’s mean scanty measur 
But with the blessing of Him 
Whose light cannot fade nor dim ; 
Whose boundless store 
Yields ever more and more ; 
Whose mighty strength 
Knows neither shortness nor length ; 
Whose wondrous love 
Outspans the heavens above :— 
With the gladness that knoweth no dec cay, 
With the riches that cannot pass away 
With the sunshine that makes an endless day :— 


Thus may He bless thee ! 


” 


lall the c 
land deer epitude. David, loving 
|in his silent romantic way, felt a yearning 
to his | I kindne : 
David Maxwell when he met him that | as 


which she must have missed had he not 
kept his nap noble and steadfast amid 
cares rs ualors of bitter poverty 
Millicent 


him for her 


tcerings mm naracter which mign 


ito be with him 


made him it a form for a fine 
David did the too common 


enjoyment of rudping up ones emotions with 


>} Out producing one electric spark of 
Never mind that ali he could do1 


| was t 


instead « 1a 
morning, when his stepmother happened not 
tble half-a- 


Sunday 


wn into the swee 

The old man lo 
without a sta 

“God As you, sir,” he said. knowed 
it would come, for things was just about 
down at their worst, and s« mething 
~_ come I 

ext Sunday tl 


suddenly, but 


accustomed place 


died suddenly 
parish people 


| little ca unvas b 
| with him to ti 


“TIT cannot think how that Mr. Maxwell 
can choose to w erlin gloves,” thought 
Milly to herself, “ he must be very stingy.” 

She little dreamed th at if there were more 
of his genuine appreciation of the truths which 
all art is only created to illustrate, there 

| might be fewer subjects for sad pictures and 
| pathetic poems and—inore Berlin glove 
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BLESS THEE AND 


* And keep ee i 

How shall He keep thee 

Not with earth’s ; 

Eyes that cannot 

Not with carth’s 

Strength too we 

But with the Kee; 

W hose Eye cz 

Whose potent Arn 

Can ward off eac! 

Whose untiring 

No weariness cz 

Whose tende Yr care 

Sends just what \ 

With the ali-cov 

With the strong lo t from evil things, 
With the sure pows : that safe to G! ory brings: 
Thus may He been thee ! ! 


E. G. C. BROCK. 
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limited 
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boast of 
e/a copy 
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ary, nor 


through 
any in- 
cidental 
means 
a suffi- 
cient 
k now- 


slang 
== phrases 
to be able to state when or why that of 
“ grass-widow” first came to be applied 
married women whose husbands were living 
away from them. For my present purpose, 
it is only necessary to mention that the phrase 
is common alike to fashionable slang and the 
slang of low life, and has much the same 
meaning in both. There is, however, one 
very material point of difference. In upper 
and middle-class circles the grass-widow is 
usually found receiving a comfortable allow- 
ance from the absent husband ; but among 
the lower classes the grass-widow is, generally, 
a deserted woman—a woman, therefore, who 
has to “ scratch” for herself and for whatever 
children she may happen to have, and who, 
as a rule, makes a very poor scratch of it. 
Ours being a waterside district, grass-widows 
were, unhappily, numerous init. Some of the | 
deserted women were the wives of men who, 








ledge of | 
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though not sea-going, had become so for the 
nonce, to the extent of stowing away or work- | 
ing their passage out to America or Australia. 
This class of deserters, it is perhaps worth 
while to note in passing, would—if they could 
write at all—generally leave a scrap of paper 
behind them, intimating that they had taken | 
their departure. “Good-bye toyou andthe kids | 
—1I’'m off for good,” was the commonest form | 
of these messages. Occasionally it was rather 


unnecessarily added, “You must do the best | perv aded with foul smel 
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you can.” Sometimes there was the promise, 
rarely fulfilled, “If I get on, I’llsend for you. 
The bulk of the grass widows of our dis- 
trict were, however, as they would inform 
you, when telling the s! cir troubles, 
vi ives of sea-¢ ) wer 1 
1ewheres foreign, 





1ink home, not ev 
fa pen, and whi 







they might be dead, or they might turn 
gain or they mig] i. Howmsumever, 
it was a -—_ r¢ on them and 
their children ; which had never given 
ny provocation, but the other way about.” 






‘ 


With so much premised, it is scarcely 
necessary, I think, to expl why a cer- 
tain street in our district was nicknamed 


C 
* Grass- Witeww: Alley.” It was the favourite 
P lace of residence for the grass-widows, who, 
like other birds of a feather, flocked together. 
It was the poorest, mo most-to- 
be-pitied spot in all Our District ; ; and that is 
saying a good deal. It was not exclusively 
inhabited by grass-widows; other. widows, 


st wreic hed, 


o.| widows in full, as they were called by way 


of distinction, lived there in considerable 
numbers. Some families of the poorest 
labouring classes, which counted both hus- 
band and wife in their number, also found 
dwellings there, and, as in most other ver} 
poor spots, there was a sprinkling of both 
men and women of the undesirable class wh 

are usually described as having no visibi 
means of support. It was a long narrow 
street running between the two principa 
thoroughfares of the district, and any person 
passing along either of those thoroughfares 
who had cared to glance down it, would have 
seen that it was also a dirty, dismal, un- 
healthy, overcrowded street. But few passers 
by did cate to pause to look down Grass- 
Widows’ Alley—and for reasons good. At 
er end of the Alley, and having entrances 
in it, were “corner” gin palaces, which to : 
considerable extent were very visibly sup- 
ported by the no-visible-means-of-support 
class. Around their doors were generally t 

be found loafing a number of slouching, low- 
browed gentlemen of the stamp that decent 
citizens with portable property about them 
instinctively avoid. This, added to the facts 
that the Alley was known to be a hotbed of 
contagious diseases, and was at all times 
, led to the genera) 
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public hurrying by it holding their noses, 
and keeping their eyes on their watch-guards, 
rather than pausing to gaze down it and note 
its outward aspects. Curious and charac- 
teristic enough those aspects were if taken 
merely as a “sight!” Heart-breakingly 
dreary and sad they were when you con- 
sidered the terrible poverty and suffering 
of which they were the outward and visible 
sign. The “march of improvement” had 
marched past the place, and though the 
Inspector of Nuisances probably knew of its 
whereabouts, he had left it all alone, perhaps 
on the ground that his powers did not extend 
to removing it altogether. It was unpaved 
and undrained. Down its centre ran a 
stench-emitting gutter, choked and spreading 
out into more or less extensive mud pools at 
every few yards. What were by courtesy 
called the footpaths, were thickly strewn with 
all manner of refuse, and in the gutter 
swarmed innumerable hungry-looking, ill- 
clad, dreadfully dirty children, who for the 
most part had known nothing of “childhood’s 
joys,” and who were growing up to be street 
arabs in their girlhood and boyhood, worse 
in their man and womanhood. ‘The houses 
in the Alley were six-roomed ones, and were 
let out in apartments by the superior land- 
lords, the plan of allowing sub-letting tenants 
having been tried and proved a failure, 
as the sub-letters made a practice of going 
off without paying their own rent, after 
having received that of the sub-tenants. In 
so poverty-stricken a neighbourhood, arrears 
of rent were, of course, common. ‘There 
were no goods worth distraining upon, or 
to repay legal expenses, and so taking the 
law into their own hands the landlords or 
their collectors summarily “bundled out” 
old non-paying tenants to ake room for new 
ones who it was presumed would be paying 
ones—for a time at least. These ejectments 
were often very painful affairs, but often too 
they had at least one pleasant feature con- 
nected with them, the manner, namely, in 
which they brought out into practical action 
the kindness of the poor for the poor. In 
many and many an already overcrowded 
room have we seen a corner cheerfully given 
up to shelter the ejected; many and many 
an already too scanty meal freely shared with 
them ; shelter, food, sympathy being given 
in the most unostentatious spirit of charity. 
The dwellings of the Alley presented an 
almost incredible state of dilapidation. They 
were old, had stood all the sack and destruc- 
tion to which the desperately poor are wont 
to subject house property, and had never 





been repaired. When I came to know the 
place a knocker was a rarity in it, and meta! 
door numbers, door handles, scrapers, and 


spouting had all long gone the way of the | 


marine store dealers, while in not a tew apart- 
ments even the grate had been taken away. 
A window with half the panes of glass re- 





maining ranked high for light and respect- | 


ability, many of them being utterly denuded | 


of glass and roughly boarded up. Inside, the 
houses were equally dilapidated. The roofs 
let in the rain more or less freely, the ceilings 
and walls were smoke blackened, the stair- 
cases were dangerously rickety, and the floors 
broken. One noteworthy feature of the in- 
ternal household arrangements was that, just 
inside the door of almost every house, a rough 
hole was knocked through the partition be- 
tween the lobby and the front ground-room. 
It was large enough to admit the head and 
shoulders of a woman, and through it the 
tenant of the front room usually answered the 
door. It was “handy” in 2 variety of ways, 
but notably so in those cases in which women 
had been driven to pawning or selling their 
clothing to such a degree as left them scarcely 
sufficient to make themselves decently pre- 
sentable —a state of things by no means 
uncommon in Grass-Widows’ Alley. 
Itinerant traders of the poorer kinds 
abounded in the Alley, and their “ shallows” 
and baskets were at certain hours of the day 
to be seen piled in front of their dwellings, 
while at all times there exhaled from numbers 
of the houses an odour of stale—not to say 
stinking—fish, which, taken in conjunction 
with the knowledge of the sort of places in 
which the humble traders of the Alley must 
keep their “‘ stock,” was highly calculated to 
create a disrelish for such tea and breakfast 
relishes as shrimps, winkles, herrings, and 
haddocks. Speaking of the shallows and 
baskets only being visible at certain hours 
reminds us that the appearance of the Alley 
would, to any one glancing down it, have been 
somewhat different—and characteristically so 
—at various periods of the day. As early as 
three o’clock in the morning lights would be 
seen flitting about in some of the houses, in- 
dicating to the initiated that the buyers of 
the Alley were making ready to tramp up to 
Billingsgate, Covent Garden, and other cen- 
tral markets. -A little later—especially in the 
summer months—the more industrious and 
more robust of the seamstress division of the 
Alley—the shirt-makers, button-holers, and 
“ hands” of the slop-shop “‘ sweaters””—would 
be seen at their windows, commencing their 
weary and ill-paid labours. From half-past 
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five to six the few regularly employed labourers 
living in the place would be going off to their 
work. About seven, there commenced a 
scene of bustle. At that hour the buyers 
returned with their small stocks ; and then it 
was a case of all hands to the pump to pre- 
pare the stocks for retailing—to tie the water- 
cresses into halfpenny bundles, sort herrings 
and haddocks into sizes, and so forth. With 
the hawkers of “relishes” set out also the 
hawkers of hearthstones, and a band of the 
girls technically known as “steppers,” from 
their seeking work at step-cleaning. The other 
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itinerants of the Alley—a couple of chair- 
caners; a tinker-and-grinder; a gentleman who 
made day hideous by going about the streets 
playing on a cracked cornet ; an eccentric in- 
dividual, known as “ Look-at-the-Quality,” 
who sold the mats that his wife and children 
made; and a collector of old hats and um- 
brellas—these would not start on their rounds 
till later. Between nine and ten the chil- 
dren begin to turn out for their day’s play 
in the gutter, and a little later the relish 
hawkers begin to return; and, having break- 
fasted, the younger ones of the juvenile por- 
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tion of them join the gutter brigade, while | 
the elder ones go for a rake ‘long shore until 
it is time to prepare for the afternoon round. | 
From eleven till noon there is generally a| 
sort of lull, and it is mostly about this time 
that the few outsiders, whom business takes 
into the Alley, are to be seen in it. The 
parish doctor and the relieving officer are | 
often visiting there, and the sight of the work- 
house, fever, small-pox, and general cabs are 
familiar in it ; and still more familiar is the | 
sight of the parish hearse. Brave Christian- | 
minded volunteer visitors also make their | 
IT. n.s, 


| Witnessed in the Alley. 


way into the Alley on missions of love and 
mercy; but the outsiders most frequently 
seen in it—alas that it should be so!—are 
the potmen from the corner “ publics,” al- 
ready spoken of. Each morning they col- 
lected a string of pots from it ; for, amidst all 
its poverty, as there generally is amid all 
such poverty, there was drinking. On each 
Friday morning a special scene was to be 
Numbers of its 
widows, both grass and full, were to be seen 
trooping out with cloths under their arms, and 
looking comparatively jocund—as well they 
22 
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might, for they were among those who received 
out-door parochial relief, and they were nowon 
their way to receive their weekly allowance of 
money and bread. For this day at least they 
and their children were sure of “a good rough 
fill ;” and the children as well as the parents 
knew it, as they showed by the eager manner 
in which they ran to meet their mothers when 
they returned laden with the loaves. 

Such, so far as I have been able to de- 
scribe it, was the outward appearance of 
Grass-Widows’ Alley, the poorest spot, as we 
have said, in all our poor district, and one 
such is to be found in most of the poor 
districts of our great cities. Cheerless and 
wretched, however, as was Grass-Widows’ 
Alley in its material aspect, it was of course 
in the home and inner life of its inhabitants 
that the sorrowfullest aspect of it lay—im 
their hand-to-mouth life, their desperate 
heart-breaking struggles to keep body and 
soul together. Ah me! when I thimk of 
these things, what mournful memories the 
name of the Alley conjures up! What remem- 
brances of children young in years but old mm 
sufiering—of gaunt, hunger-pinched faces, of 
women with “only the ghosts of garments 
on,” who do mot sing, but Ze, the song of 
the shirt, labourmg from weary chime to 
chime for a omst of bread, and rags. 

What recollections of crushed and broken 
lives, hopeless and despairmg hearts—sin, and 
sorrow, and death! As 2 write, such me- 
mories throng thick upon me, and standing 
out clear from the rest is the remembrance of 
a dead two-year-old little girl with the angel- 
look already upon its face—the child to whose 


death my first introduction to the Alley was | 


incidentally owing. 

On a rather warm October morning, I had 
occasion to call at the shop of one of the 
largest tradesmen of Our District who was not 
better known among those of his own stand- 
ing as a shrewd and successful business man, 
than he was to the poor of the neighbourhood 
as a charitable one. To invoke his aid in this 
latter character was the purpose of my visit ; 
but finding him with his hat on just about to 
go out, and the matter I had in hand not 
being pressing, I said that, seeing he was 
busy, I would call upon him some other time, 
when in a hearty tone he answered— 

“Oh, I’m not in such a desperate hurry 
as that comes to; in fact I’m rather glad 
you have dropped in just now—but after 
you.” 

Taking this as an invitation to state my 
business, I did so. Having readily promised 
the assistance I had come to ask, my friend, 





taking a dirty, ill-written document from his 
pocket, asked as he unfolded it— 

“ Do you know anything of a Mrs. Cooper, 
of Grass-Widows’ Alley ?” 

I replied that I had never heard of 
either the person or place, and finding that 
such was the case, my friend in a few words 
explained where in Our District the Alley 
lay, and why it was so nicknamed, and then 
placing the paper in my hand concluded, “ As 
to Mrs. Cooper, why she is just the Mrs. 
Cooper of that; what do you think of it ?” 

Spreading the document upon the head 
of a barrel that stood convenient, I saw 
that it was headed in a sort of text hand: 
—“The humble petition of Mary Cooper, of 
C—— Street,in St. N s Parish, Shewith,” 
and made out—not without difficulty, for in 
addition to being ill written, it was couched 
im a sort of semi-legal jargon—that the object 
of the petition was to solicit subscriptions to- 
wards paying the difference between the price 
of a pauper coffin and a plain coffin of the 
ordinary type. So far it was commonplace 
enough. My friend and I had seen scores like 
it; to save relatives, and more particularly 
children, froma pauper coffin, was a thing for 
which ‘the poor of Our District would struggle 
more desperately than even to keep life in 
themselves. Some there were who, when 
appealed to on this ground objected to the 
feeling as one of false pride, arguing that it 
mattered net to “the departed mortals” in 
what sort of coffin they were buried, or 
whether they were buried in a coffin at all; 
but ‘the general opinion of the neighbourlrood 
was in favour of the feeling, and though it 
may have been—as I was often told it 
was —weakly sentimental on my part, I 
shared the popular epmion. ‘The pauper 
coffins were terribly slap-dash affairs, and 
it was a common and recognised practice 
between the parish undertaker and the very 
poor, for the latter to pay for having the 
coffin “made decent” as they expressively 
put it—having them plainly covered and lined, 
and furnished with handles and plates. The 
additions were the cheapest of their kind, the 
charge for making them was not large, and 
petitions to raise the amount were, as has 
been said, frequent. What had struck my 
friend, what struck me, as peculiar in Mrs. 
Cooper's petition was, that it represented her 
as labouring under such a crushing accumu- 
lation of misfortunes as- seemed scarcely 
credible—as in short suggested the petition 
being a fabrication, and as such inartistically 
overdone. 

“‘ What do you think of Mrs. Cooper?” my 
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friend asked significantly when I had finished 
my perusal of the paper. 
“T don’t like the style of the petition,” I said. 
“No more do I, as far as that goes,” said 


my friend, “but she is scarcely to blame for | 
I gather that she can’t write, and I | 


that. 
know the fellow who has written it for her. 
He is deputy at the common lodging-house, 
and thinks that this style of composition 
shows him a ‘scolard.’ He is just the sort 
that under the melting influence of a pot of 
beer or two, would write a thing of this kind 
without either knowing or caring whether it 
was true.” 

“Tf itis not true,” I said, “ Mrs. Cooper 
is very much to blame; if it is true, she is very 
much to be pitied—and if possible helped.” 

“Just so,” assented my friend; “if this 
statement of the position of the family is even 
broadly true, it is a case for much more sub- 
stantial assistance than is asked for here. I 
think it is a case to be inquired into, and I’m 
going to make inquiry—will you come?” 

“Yes,” I said I would go willingly, and 
without further words we started. 

“That must be the house,” said our com- 
panion, by a glance indicating one, across the 
paper-patched, up-stairs window of which was 
fastened some old piece of white stuff to serve 
as a blind. Tapping at the door, we found 
that it was the house. 

“*Yes, Mrs. Cooper lives here,” said the 
grim old woman. who answered our knock, 
“and she’s at home, but she’s in about asmuch 
trouble as any poor creature well can be and 
live. The wonderis how she has lived through 
it all ; but what might you want with her?” 

We said that we wanted to speak to her. 

“And give her a tract, I suppose!” said 
the old woman contemptuously. 

“We want to see her about this,” said my 
companion, taking the petition from his 
pocket. 

“Oh, that’s another matter; I begs your 
pardon,” answered the old dame, her tone 
becoming more civil. “She can stand by 
that ; every word of it’s gospel truth, for I 
got it wrote for her, and heard it read over, 
and it was about all I could do ‘for her. 
I’ve never known much else than misery 


myself, and I’ve lived among it all my life, | 


but such a dose of it as she has got now I 
don’t think I ever did see before. Go up to 
her room, and you'll see such a picture there 
as I'll venture to say your eyes never rested 
on before.” 

And truly my eyes never had rested on | 
such a sight. Since then they have rested | 
on. some scarcely less sad, but at the time I | 

! 


| young woman, and had been good-looking ; 


beheld it the scene in that room in Grass- | 
| Widows’ Alley was the saddest I had ever | 
It was a picture that, if put | 
on canvas, would have been condemned as . 


| looked upon. 


overdrawn, and attributed to a morbid imagin- 
ation, and yet there it was before us in sad 
and stern reality. The wretched.old room 
darkened by the apology for a blind, the 
splintered hearth-stone, the rusty, fireless, 
fenderless grate, the shaky, uneven, disjointed 
flooring, the dirt-engrimed walls, the ceiling 
smoke-blackened, and here ard there fallen 
in, so that the rain soaked through ; the bed 
of rags in a corner, and the one broken chair 
and rickety table that constituted the furni- 
ture! And oh the occupants of this so dismal 
apartment! On the solitary chair sat a man 
who, sound and well, would have been a fine 
able-bodied one, but who was now weak and 
wasted from hunger and disease. His leit 
arm was in a sling, his right was thrown 
around the shoulders of a six-year boy, who 
was crying—for bread. On the opposite side 
of the fireplace from the father sat, on a 
rough block of wood, a patient-looking little 
girl of four, moaning from the pain of a 
badly-crushed foot, she having been run over 
by a hand-cart, two days previously ; and in 
the far corner of the room, heedless of our 
entry and all else, knelt the mother by the 
corpse of her youngest and prettiest child, an 
infant of barely two years. The dead face 
was the one happy-looking face in the room— 
the one thing of beauty amid all the wretched- 
ness. It had been a beautiful little crea- 
ture, regular-featured, blue-eyed, pure-com- 
plexioned, and, having only died in the small 
hours of this same morning, “ Decay’s effac- 
ing finger” had as yet set no unbeautifying 
mark upon it. It had died with a smile 
on its hps, and the smiling expression was 
still there, the eyes were gently closed, and 
in that dim room the bright soft golden hair 
cast a glory round the brow. The frail little 
body was laid out on the top of an old deal 
box, which had been draped with clean white 
window curtains, lent, as we afterwards learned, 
by kindly neighbours ; and it was arrayed for 
its long dreamless sleep in a beautifully-white 
night-dress, drawn in at the waist by a band of 
pink ribbon. So it lay; its présence sanctify- 
ing the squalid room. Reverentially we ap- 
proached it, reverentially roused the mother 
from the stupor of grief into which she had 
fallen, and tried to’ comfort her. She was a 


but now her eyes were sunken and lack- 
iustre, her cheeks pale and hollow, and her 
whole expression haggardand hunger-pinched. 
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“Be calm!” she exclaimed passionately, 
in reply to something my friend had said to 
her, “don’t you think I’d be something more 
than human if I could be calm, placed as 
I am? There’s my husband, poor fellow, 
been out of work this seven months, with-a 
diseased elbow. I’m expecting every day to 
be a mother again ; you can see my one child 
lamed and requiring nursing, and hear my 
other crying from hunger; and there is my 
little Rose, that I think I loved better than 
them all—God forgive me, if it was a sin !— 
lying dead, and more through our hard living 
than anything else. Be calm, sir! I wonder 
I’m not mad altogether.” 

“Would not the parish authorities help 
you in your trouble ?” we asked. 

“They offered to take us all into the 
workhouse,” she answered, in a tone of bit- 
terness ; “ and though I’m perhaps wronging 
them in saying so, I believe they made that 
their only offer because they could see we 
were of the sort that would rather starve than 
go into a workhouse ;—and we have starved, 
and are starving. I’m only nine-and-twenty ; 
my husband is only three years older, and 
till this misfortune of the accident to his arm 





fell on us, we were decent independent 
people in our poor way, for he was only a 
day labourer, and unfortunately for us he 
was not in any club. Of course, we had to 
part with what we had bit by bit to get 
bread, and we moved into this place for 
cheapness, and what you see and these is | 
what our home has been brought down to!” 

“These ” were a handful of pawn tickets | 
that she took from a cupboard as she spoke. | 

“With pawning and selling,” she went on, 
“and what I could bring in by washing and | 
charring, we managed to scrape on till five 
weeks ago, by which time my little Rose was | 
so ill as to require constant nursing, and 
then we did have the parish doctor, and 
parish medicine and nourishment, and now 
we are offered a parish coffin for her.” 

So far she had been comparatively self- 
possessed, but at this point she gave way to 
a wild burst of grief. Throwing back her 
hair and raising her voice, she continued : 

“ But she shan’t be buried in it! Look at 
her, pretty little angel. Her last nest, at 
any rate, shall be a decent one, if I beg the 
money on my knees by farthings.” 

As she finished, she threw herself on her 
knees beside the dead child, and with her head 
lying close to its hand, sobbed hysterically. 

Seeing her thus, the husband for the first 
time came forward, and laying his hand 








caressingly upon her shoulder, said— 


“Don’t take on so, Liza. I know you 
loved her dearly, and so did I; but at the 
same time, lass, remember that she has gone 
to a better place, and been took from a hard, 
hard world.” 

“* I know she’s better off, and that it’s self- 
ish of me to fret,’ she moaned, without 
raising her head ; “but I can’t help it, Jim ; it 
tears my heart altogether ; and to think how 
she suffered !” 

“Try to bear up, lass,” he said, in the same 
soothing tone ; “ my arm is on the mend now, 
and, please God, we may see better days again. 
Oh, sirs,”’ he went on, turning to us, but still 
keeping his hand on his wife’s shoulder, “ it’s 
a dreadful thing for a man to be chained, as 
you may say, and see his wife and children 
starving, and what is worse, being a burden | 
upon them. If either of you could only get 
me anything to do for a while that a man 
might do with one arm, I’d be thankful. 
None but God and ourselves know how 
hard my wife here has fought against the 
workhouse, how hard we have all lived to 
keep out of it; but I’m afraid we shall have 
to go, after all, if we can’t get some little help 
to tide us over the next few weeks. You 
may think it a poor way for a man to talk, 


but being placed as you see me here brings 


down pride, gentlemen. I'd do anything, 
however humble and however poorly paid, 
and be gladder than I can say to get it.” 
There was no whining in his tone, and there 
could be no doubt of his sincerity. The pas- 
sionate grief of the woman, touching though 
it was, was not more distressing to witness 
than the tearless agony of the man’s face. 
The latter indeed seemed to have the more 
powerful effect upon our companion, for whis- 
pering to us, “ I can stand no more of this ;” 
and assuring them that he would see some- 
thing was done, he led the way from the room. 
Neither of us was in humour for talking, and 
we had got quite clear of the Alley, when my 
friend, drawing a long breath, exclaimed— 
“Well, I shall never iorget that sight the 
longest day I live. If I had stayed another 
minute, I must either have cried or choked. I 
can’t tell you how much it has upset me, and yet 
I’m very glad I went. I thought on first 
reading the paper it was an imposture, and if 
—as I once thought of doing—I had taken 
no notice of it, and found, when it was too 
late to do anything, that it was really true, 
the thought of it would have haunted me.” 
“It was a case,” I observed, ‘‘ that showed, 
even more than the discovery of an imposture 
would have done, the advantages of personal 
investigation in such matters.” 
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No more was said, but I trust it is scarcely | 


necessary to add that something was done. | and satisfaction. 


but in an unaffected spirit of thankfulness 
Others in the Alley have 


Care was taken that the, at any rate, excusable | I heard in the same spirit express the same 
wish of the poor mother was gratified—that | longing for the last folding of the hands to 


the “last nest” of her dead favourite was a | 
decent one; and help in the form most ac- | 
ceptable to people of their spirit was found 
to tide them over their time of trouble. A 
light employment was procured for the hus- 
band until such time as his arm was well, 
and he, his wife, and remaining children 
restored to health and strength. It is plea- 
sant to be able to relate that within a year 
the family were, thanks to their own per- 
severance, able to leave Grass-Widows’ Alley. 
In a less poverty-stricken neighbourhood, they 
once more set up a comfortable little home, 
and lived happily, as they had done before 
their misfortune had brought them into the 
straits in which we had found them ; though 
with a chastened happiness—the memory of 
that dark time of trouble being always with 
them. 

Such was my first introduction to Grass- 
Widows’ Alley, and much of my after expe- 
rience in it was also associated with death 
and misery—necessarily so, for they were the 
chief characteristics of the place, and it was 
curious, as well as sad, to note how calmly 
familiar with them were the inhabitants. 
While they struggled so desperately to live, 
many of them yet looked forward to death as 
a friend. I remember once speaking with 
one of the seamstresses of the Alley. She 
was a “deserted woman” with two children. 
She worked at the slop shirt-making, and 
with the aid of her eldest child, a girl of ten, 
could by working sixteen hours a day earn 
about nine shillings per week. Her other 
child, a boy of eight, by hawking hearthstone, 
brought in from a shilling to eighteen-pence 
per week, and this was the total income of 
the family when in full work, and very often 
they were not in full work. Their way of 
life was in consequence very miserable, and 
I was condoling with the mother upon such 
being the case, when, with a long-drawn sigh 
of relief, she exclaimed— 

‘‘Ah, well, sir, there’s one consolation— 
there’s no work in the grave! Thank heaven 
for that! There, at last, we will be able to 
fold our hands, and rest, rest, rest! No 
shirts to make there for three-ha’pence each, 
and no ‘sweaters’ to dock your pay on a 
Saturday night for pretended faults in the 
work ; and we won’t feel hunger, or cold, or 
pain there—our long home is the best, after 
all ; I often sigh for it.” 





She did not speak bitterly or ironically, 


sleep. It was wonderful to hear not only 
with what resignation, but with what a 
matter-of-fact air the inhabitants generally 
would, as winter was approaching, speak of 
a severe or dear season “ thinning them off,” 
and in severe years many of them did suc- 
cumb, and most of them endured terrible 
privations. The winter with its cold wet 
days and long dark nights was on many 
grounds their most trying time. The in- 
clement weather sadly curtails the earnings 
of their out-door occupations; while the 
seamstresses and others following in-door 
employments could not work so well by 
candle or lamplight as they could by daylight 
—and then there was the question of the 
expense of light and firing. The latter 
was the great winter question of the Alley. 
Coals in anything like sufficient quantity 
were beyond the reach of the general ‘run of 
the inhabitants. In the bitterest cold of 
notably severe seasons I have seen family 
after family shivering about in utterly fireless 
rooms, or almost fighting for a share of the 
scanty warmth of such a fire as could be got 
up out of a few sticks and cinders gathered 
from dust-heaps by the children. More than 
once I have seen a family that had been 
fortunate enough to get a charitable gift of 
meat unable to cook it for want of a fire, and 
compelled to barter part of it with some one 
who had a little fire—who had perhaps been 
so lucky as to secure the gift of a coal ticket. 
Relief tickets were the best hope of those in 
the Alley at these seasons, the greatest, 
almost their only chance of obtaining ‘“‘sea- 
sonable” food or warmth. The terrible 
eagerness of look and tone with which they 
entreated any one even suspected of being 
entrusted with the distribution of the bounty 
of charitable associations or individuals was 
a sad sight to witness. That some of them 
were but little deserving there was no doubt, 
but there was equally little doubt that in the 
majority of instances they were in want, were 
hungry, cold, and without means, and _oftep 
—at least, such was our experience—it was 
scarcely less hard not to be able to give than 
it must have been not to be able to get the 
urgently-begged-for ticket—the ticket for 
which the haggard, hunger-hollowed, cold- 
mottled face, as well as the eagerly-anxious 
voice, pleaded “ trumpet-tongued.” 

As regarded individuals, and individual 
families, there were occasional gleams of sun- 
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light amid the darkness of Grass-Widows’ | come into the Alley to die in it, and it was 


| Alley. From time to time truant husbands | in connection with her death that this second 
would unexpectedly return to their wives and | mind-picture was imprinted upon my memory. 
| children, bringing money with them. In| She took a room for herself and her child, a 
| some instances such occurrence would simply | pretty little girl of four years. It was noticed 


result in a “spree”—a few days’ carousal | that she looked woefully ill, was very scantily 
and wild extravagance, followed by a fresh | clad, and had no furniture. When at home 
disappearance upon the part of the husband, a | she shut herself in her room, speaking with 
fresh sinking into poverty and want upon the | no one, and when she went out she com- 
part of the family. In most cases, however, | municated to no one where she was going or 
“the return of the wanderer” meant other | on what errands she was bent. Finding that 
and better things—meant to a greater or| her desire was to be left alone, the other 
lesser extent the redemption of the family | inmates of the house, with one exception, 
from poverty. Sundry rather dramatic stories | ceased to take any notice of her after the first 
were current in the Alley, of men turning up | day or two. ‘The exception was an old 
“just in the nick of time ;” just at a time, | woman who earned a precarious livelihood 
that was, when absolute starvation was staring by keeping a small fruit-stall. Seeing that 
their families in the face. ‘There were other | the young woman got to look worse every 
| 





stories of men who had vof turned up in the | day, and arguing from what she saw of her 
nick of time, who had not come back until it | circumstances and movements, that she was 
was too late for their return to undo or amend | slowly dying of hunger, the old woman be- 
the mischief their desertion had wrought;|came extremely anxious about her, and 
until wives or children were dead or had | anxiety making her bold, she entered the 
“gone wrong.” Again there were brighter | other’s room, and forcing her into conversa- 
and more romantic stories—mostly relating | tion after a deal of persuasion induced her to 
to the Australian and Californian gold fever | apply to the parish authorities for help. On 
periods—of men who had returned greatly | doing so she was supplied with food—but it 
enriched and had at omce and for ever! was too late. A few hours afterwards her 
removed their families from the Alley, to | illness assumed an alarming character, the 
comfortable and even luxurious. homes, in | parish doctor was brought in, and on seeing 
which — figuratively speaking —they fared | her he at once ordered her to be removed to 
sumptuously every day, and were clad in’ the workhouse infirmary; but before the 
purple. And inthis connection it is a pleas- | removal could be made the flickering life had 
ing thing to be able to relate that, in some | passed away. It was immediately after 
instances at any rate, the fortunate families.did | her death that I saw her, not knowing .that 
not, in the days of their unexpected prosperity, | all was over until I reached the house. The 
forget old neighbours and fellow-sufferers in | apartment was literally without fumniture, and 
the Alley; but, on the contrary, rendered | was otherwise wretched and cheerless, But to 
them kindly and substantial assistance, so | her it mattered not now, her fight was over, 
that the raising of one family out of the | and there was a look of rest on the wasted 
slough of despond was sometimes incident- | face, that had as yet scarcely become rigid. 
ally the means of rescuing another. She was stretched on a pile of shavings that 

But such brighter bits of life were the rare | had served her as a bed, and was covered 
exceptions in the Alley. Woe! woe! woe !| with some old dresses; and so she lay, one 
was the rule, and of course there were occa- | of the unknown dead, for none could say 
sionally cases in which the lighter and darker | who she was, and she had died and made no 
phases of the life of the place were strangely | sign on the point. So far as she was con- 
mingled. A picture of one such case there | cerned there was nothing for us to do, and 
dwells on my mind with a vividness second | as we had no doubt that the parish would 
only to that of the picture of that first scene in | take charge of the child, we did not see that 
the Alley, of which we have already spoken. | we could do anything for it either ; and yet, 
Generally speaking, the residents in the Alley | though I scarcely knew why, I asked to see 
“neighboured” freely, but any who were so | it. I was informed that I would find her in 
minded could “keep themselves to them-| old Sarah’s room—old Sarah being the fruit- 
selves” as closely as they wished without | stall keeper mentioned above. On ascending 
danger of interference or curious prying upon | to her apartment I saw the little girl playing 
the part of others. Among those who did elect | about it, seemingly unconscious of any loss. 
to keep themselves secluded was a young | Thinking that I would be better able than 
woman, who, as events showed, had only | those around her to explain to her childish 
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intellect what had happened, I began talk- | up-stairs there, if they had only known how 
ing to her. In reply to my first question | bad off she was, and I don’t suppose there 
she told me that her name was Milly; and | was one in the house but that had the heart 


after a little while I gently asked her— | to have prayed for her when they saw her 
“Do you know where your mother is, | dying, if they had only known how.” 
Milly ?” | Knowing what I did of the kindness of 


“Don to heaven!” she answered | the poor to the poor, and the notions which 
promptly, and in a tone and with a look | many of even the most ignorant of them had 
that showed that in her own childish way she | of the necessity for and importance of death- 
had realised that heaven was such a place | Jed prayer, I could quite believe what the 
that to have gone to it was a grand thing. old woman said, and with a brief remark to 

Old Sarah herself was seated in a corner | that effett, I left the house thinking sadly 
of the room quietly regarding us, and on my | of the young mother lying dead in that miser- 
looking up at her, with a pleasant astonish- | able garret, and hoping that she had indeed 
ment, she observed— “dom to heaven,” and that the fate of the 

“That’s what I’ve told her, sir, and have | child mow left alone in the world might be 
been trying to make her understand. I/ happier tham lers. Two days later she was 
thought it was the best thing, and I hope it’s | laid in an unmarked pauper’s grave, no 
true; and if it is, death will have been ahappy | mourner by, the name in which she was 
release for her, poor thing. When I found | buried, and by which she had been known in 
no one fitter came, I prayed for her myself as | the Alley, presumably an assumed one. The 
well as I could, and I think she understood, | child was removed to the workhouse ; but 
and bent her own mind to asking God to| happily not to stay there long. With the 
take her; though she was past speaking, | closing of the grave over the mother the dark- 
there was a happier look on her face as she | ness of the picture faded away, the brighter 





passed away than I ever saw on it in life.” _| touches, the silver lining of the cloud began to | 
“T was truly rejoiced to find,” I said, | show—the poor mother seeming tobe destined 
“that there had been a praying Christian | to serve her child better in her death than she | 


with her in her dying moments;” and I| had been able to do in her life. Though 
added “ that I was afraid there were but very | there had been no inquest, an account of the 
few in the Alley who could have prayed with | case got into a local paper, and with a most 
her.” 
“TIT don’t want to take any credit, sir,” | this account, a lady and gentleman applied 
answered the old woman, with unaffected | to the relieving officer to see the child, and 
sincerity. “I’m sorry to think that I’m not | finding her a very pretty and lovable one, 
as prayerful as I know I ought to be. It’s | explained that they were a childless couple, 
not that I’m better than my neighbours, but | and would be willing to adopt her as their 
I’ve had better opportunities than most of | own. It was arranged that they should do 
them. I haven’t always been in such places | so, and she was taken to their home in such 
as this. I was comfortably brought up, and | a manner that none but the few necessarily 
was taught to remember my Creator in the | in the secret knew from whence she had 
days of my youth. Asa child my head was | come, or what had been her previous history, 
never laid on my pillow until I had said my | so far as it was known, nor on reaching years 
prayers at my mother’s knee ; while many a | of understanding was she herself enlightened 
poor thing living in the Alley here has never} on the point. Had she met one of the 
been taught a prayer, perhaps hardly ever | gutter children of Grass-Widows’ Alley she 
heard one. But under all their roughness | would probably have shrunk from it im fear, 
they are very kind to each other. A woman | little dreaming that it was but a picture of 
that has been in prison half-a-dozen times | what she might have been. 
for being drunk and disorderly nursed me Such as I have attempted to describe it, 
through a fever like a sister, just because | was Grass-Widows’ Ailey; such life im it, 
she saw I was alone, and because she| such death in it. Whem I consider what 
remembered that I had: once begged of | manner of place it was,, the saddest feature 
the policeman to be gentle with her, while | of it has yet to be named—to wit, that it is 
every one around was laughing at the | a typical neighbourhood. Such places are 
way in which they were pulling her about.| to be found by the score in the metropolis 
There’s plenty would have shared their own | alone, and the thought that it is so, may surely 
lastecrust with the poor creature lying dead | make us humble, thankful, and charitable. 


| pleasing result. In consequence of reading | 
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NO ROOM IN THE INN. 
HE inn is full—but is there none to 
yield ? 
She is so weary—must she go afield ? 
O had I chanced that night to be a guest, 
Thrice welcome Mary to my place of rest. 


; Are such thy thoughts? then, hast thou 


room for all? 
Hands for the fallen, ears for every call ? 
Christ claims our love in many a strange 
disguise : 
Now fever-stricken on a bed He lies, 
Friendless He wanders now beneath the 
stars, 
Now tells the number of his prison-bars, 
Now bends beside us crowned with hoary 
hairs ; 
No need have we to climb the angel stairs, 
And press our kisses on his feet and hands ; 
In every saint who suffers here the Man 
of Sorrow stanus. 
GEORGE S. OUTRAM. 
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ON MONEY. 


By THE Rev. A. W. THOROLD, M.A. 


II.—USING AND SAVING. 


a: the first thing about money is to get it, 

and the second to keep it, the third is to 
use it. And this, perhaps, needs the greatest 
wisdom of all. Remember what it implies, 
and what it includes. It implies foresight, 
so as to be ready for fosses; self-control, to 
be able to go without things that we should 
dearly like, but cannot afford ; patience, to 
know how to wait for what we wish for; dis- 
cretion, clearly to perceive what will suit us 
best ; self-denial, that we may help others ; 
conscientiousness, that in all we spend we 
may please God; good sense, to draw the 
right line between extremes on either side ; 
a joyous liberty of heart, to trust the kind- 
ness of God, that He means us to be happy. 
If not to offend in word is one sign of per- 
fection, to make a right use of money is 
another. It is significant that Dives went to 
torment, not for viciousness, but for self- 
indulgence. It was the snare of his great 
possessions that stole from Christ the soul of 
the rich young man, whom to see was to love. 

See, too, what it includes. Certainly three 
things; some would say four. There is 
maintenance, and usefulness, and enjoyment, 
and—may we not add—saving. Each of 
these has its own natural order ; each its own 
relation and proportion to all the rest. 
Clearly we must live: in other words, we 
must eat and drink, and wear clothes, and 
live under shelter—the needs, it may be said, 
even of savages. But our artificial and civi- 
lised life makes other demands on us still. 
There are children to educate; servants to 
feed and pay; now and then doctors’ bills ; 
occasionally lawyers’; and for the absolutely 
needful claims of a middle-class English 
household, with its varied and complicated 
and incessant expenditure, the one word main- 
tenance means a heavy drain of money. By 
usefulness, I mean that proportion of money 
which, before any other expenditure is in- 





curred, next after our maittenance, should | 
deliberately, methodically, and cheerfully, be | 


put by for God. Enjoyment will include 


all that personal expense which, within just | 


| 


limits, and according to the discretion of the | 
individual conscience, is a legitimate source | check is put on modern habits of spending, 
of human joy. Saving or putting by, either | the better it will be for all of us; and that if 


in the shape of a life insurance, or in the 
private laying up of a certain amount of 


| 
| 


judgment of many, a prudent, if rather an 
Irish way of using by keeping. 

Few things require more pains, show more 
character, or earn more results than the ex- 
penditure of money for household necessities. 
Several points strike one here as _ indis- 
putable, but singular. How much more some 
people spend on mere eating and drinking 
than others. How this is true, not only of 
nayvies, and pitmen, and artisans, but of 
persons of all ranks and circumstances. How 
such persons always complain of their poverty, 
and that they never have money for anything 
else. How easily such luxuries come to be 
looked upon as the indispensable necessaries 
of life. How the simpler and more frugal peo- 
ple, who would equally like them, but go with- 
out them, because other things seem to come 
first, never get credit for their abstinence, 
but are assumed not to mind about them. 
How little any one gets for his money spent 
this way, except dyspepsia and a habit of self- 
indulgence. How quite the worst and silliest 
way of spending money is to eat and drink it! 

But our household expenditure means other 
possibilities of extravagance than those of 
food. Costly changes in furniture, not for 
being worn out, but for being old-fashioned : 
what is called “ stylish-living,” so often the 
pretentious vulgarity of pseudo gentle-people, 
and so miserably and deservedly failing in 
procuring the consideration it spends so much 
to buy; an expensive way of entertain- 
ing, which gratifies nobody but the tradesmen 
who supply the goods; servants simply to 
minister to laziness ; and incessant goings to 
and fro to this place or that, merely because 
home is dull: these are items of expense 
which swell the house bills of many a quiet 
family, with little in return but constant mor- 
tification, and the pressure of debt. 

The plain truth is, and there is much con- 
solation in it, that the actual necessaries of life 
form a much less item in household expendi- 
ture than many of us are willing to suppose : 
that it is the extras, and the luxuries, and the 
superfluities that run away with the money ; 
that the sooner a somewhat stern and decided 


the present rise in prices helps to effect a 
little household economy, and compels some 


income for sickness or old age, will be, in the | of u$ to ask ourselves if we could not be quite 
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as well and as happy with cheaper and simpler 
ways, the country would be wealthier through 
its increased savings, and in many homes 
the purse at the end of the year would be 
much fuller than now. 

In quite their proper place clothes have a 
claim for consideration among the other 
items of domestic spending ; and though the 
present age hardly needs encouragement in 
this direction, it is a real mistake to treat 
them as a matter of indifference. Whatever 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well ; 
and it is by no means an open question 
whether clothes are to be worn. The right 
thing to do is to spend just that amount of 
attention and money on them, that in the 
end will prove the true economy. To care 
nothing for dress is, indeed, not quite such a 
snare as tocare too much for it. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that costliness of wardrobe 
is one of the glaring inconsistencies of fashion- 
able Christianity; and makes shrewd men 
and women of the world coldly and scorn- 
fully ask, where is the cross that such Chris- 
tians carry. Yet when God gives any one 
personal attractions, He entrusts them with 
a means of influence which He expects to be 
made use of; and there are two kinds of 
vanity, that which affects to despise natural 
gifts, and that which assumes a personal pre- 
eminence from them. But be there beauty 
or no, it is still reasonable and natural to wish 
to make the best of ourselves. For we should 
dress, not only for our own fancy, but to 
please those we live with. A true wife likes to 
please her husband’s eye; and a father is 
gratified by seeing his daughters dress as 
suits him. But clothes cost money; and 
while extremes on both sides should be care- 
fully avoided, quite the most wasteful plan is 
to give it no thought at all. “Cana maid 
forget her ornaments ?” is an inspired ques- 
tion, which has its root in the intrinsic 
reasonableness of some kind of care being 
given to them ; and the elevated temperament 
that treats clothes and their cognate subjects 
with a lofty negligence is certain to be ex- 
travagant, and likely to be shabby. 

The right spending of money also includes 
usefulness. And I choose this word in pre- 
ference to charity, because it contains and 
expresses more. <A Christian’s hourly con- 
viction about all his spending should be that 
he’ is a steward for God, both as regards 
himself and his neighbour. Among the rough 
tests of the genuineness of our religion, pone 
is so sure as our habit of giving away. 

But this is one of those matters in which 
the truest wisdom is to be at once methoflical 





and free. A conscientious man should, as a 
matter of course, set aside a certain part of 
his income as belonging to God, and sacredly 
to be dedicated to Him. The principle, 
however, once recognised, the special appli- 
cation of it must vary according to the indi- 
vidual case. Are there many children or 
few? is the annual income professional and 
fluctuating, or permanent and certain? Here 
are, at least, two among other conditions, 
which will materially affect the power and so 
the duty of giving. Such proportion inflexibly 
set aside for the Master’s use need not neces- 
sarily be all that is given. Sometimes it may 
be more ; though it never should be less. If 
it fall short in one year it should be made up 
in another. Any sudden accession of fortune, 
or great hit in worldly success, should be 
recognised by a special thank-offering ; grate- 
fully, for it is He who gives us power to get 
wealth—promptly, for the sooner it is done 
the more likely it is to be well done; a gift 
deferred often means a gift diminished. That 
it is set apart for Divine uses does not neces- 
sarily imply that it should all be devoted to 
strictly religious purposes. There are many 
doors into the Temple of Charity, and various 
are the altars on which our offering may be 
laid. Occasionally it is found a good rule 
to apportion the charity purse under the 
four divisions of religious, benevolent, domes- 
tic, and casual—part going regularly in annual 
subscriptions, part to collections in church, 
part to special objects, such as occur annually 
with almost inconvenient regularity, part 
not assigned at all, but left free for the dis- 
cretion of the hour. Only let us take care 
that our charity be not so mechanical as 
to lose all its true vitality, so much a 
matter of habit, that we forget, when we give, 
humbly to offer it to our God. It is the 
motive that makes the gift precious—in the 
grateful love that lays it at the Lord’s feet 
once pierced to save us; in the noble joy 
that thrills through the heart, that God 
should accept anything from our hands. 
Then, when God is remembered, and his 
poor cared for, and his kingdom promoted, 
and our own flesh and blood not coldly 
pushed aside, aré’ we free, as conscience shall 
permit us, and our means justify it, occasion- 
ally to think of our own wishes and gratify 
our own tastes. ‘‘ Rather give alms of such 
things as ye have, and behgld all things are 
clean unto you.” When people ask if it can 
be consistent with simplicity and self-denial 
to buy a picture, or to own a Carriage, or to 
take a tour, wher all these things spend 
money that might be directly used! for the 
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glory of our Master, let us not fear to say, 
it is, if nothing else comes so near us as to 
make the indulgence unlawful. For two 
reasons. First, because one end of money 
is enjoyment ; and God gives it us, among 
other purposes, to: minister to this enjoy- 
ment, and He rejoices over our joy in his 
gifts, as a tender human parent is glad in his 
child’s gladness at some present of his own. 
Oh, we do our heavenly Father wrong, if we | 
suppose that No is the word He likes best to 
say tous. His is no austere nature that can 
neither smile nor bless; and if out of our 
superfluity we would sometimes buy some- 
thing that to possess would please us, let us | 
ask His leave and be free. 

Another reason is, that society in all the | 
immense varieties of its complex life exists 
and grows by the mutual interdependence of 
its members; that He who has implanted in 
us the love of art, or of music, or of books, 
or of nature, or of travel, must intend and 
sanction the moderate indulgence of them ; 
that the Christian so far from needing to feel 
himself debarred these innocent recreations, 
may rather feel himself freer than, other men 
for them; for is it not his Father’s world in 
which he finds himself, and are not these 
mercifully given him to cheat the weariness 
of the way on his journey home. He who 
has wreathed the face with smiles, and en- | 
dowed us with the blessed sense of humour, 
and given flowers their odours, and made the 
outer world so exceeding glorious, has taught 
us, as in a parable, that our joy is His joy, | 
only let it always be in Him. 

There are, however, two things more to 
say. It may be that at the. moment when 
we are meditating such indulgence, some 
pressing necessity, or outside sorrow comes 
in, and a voice says to us, “Canst thou 
cheerfully deny thyself, and spare that money | 
for me?” At such a moment—and it will 
not always, perhaps not often, come, God is 
too kind, too just to overtask us—let us lift 
up our heart for strength, and then, looking 
once more at our coveted treasure, for our 
Saviour’s sake, bravely let it go. The quiet 
happiness that distils into the heart, when 
He smiles on us his thanks, must be felt to | 
be known. 

Or, there may be those in whose heart 
through the special and exceeding grace of 
the Holy Spirit there is now an utter dead- 
ness and indifference to such things, not 
because there never was any natural inclina- 
tion tor them, but because the power of the | 
new life has crushed it out. The extent of | 
their indifierence is the measure of their 








victory. Well, blessed are they in their utter 
contentment with their Lord, and in their 
calm indifference to earth. They are ona 
height, which no one can reach without much 
steep climbing. 

Lord Bacon, in his Essay on Expense, 
clearly points out that “he that is plentiful in 
expense of all kinds, will hardly be preserved 
from decay.” While one hobby, judi- 
ciously and moderately indulged, can hardly 


| hurt a poor man, half a dozen may make a 


bankrupt ofa rich one. That idiosyncrasies 
of expense have, on the whole, been beneficial 
to society needs no arguing; since but for 
the costly enthusiasm of private, and some- 
times. eccentric collectors, there would be 
none of those accumulations of art and books 
and sculpture that give all classes a share in 
the enjoyment of their wealthier neighbours, 
and sow broadcast the fruitful ‘seed of many 
a lofty thought and noble production. This, 
too, is certain, that pictures, plate, marque- 
terie, china, or vertu of any kind, when really 
good of its sort, is a valuable investment if 
you can wait for your interest; to buy well, 
even if you pay highly, is a safe protection 
against ultimate loss. No doubt the diffi- 


| culty, however, that most men find in this 


direction is knowing where to stop, for every 
one can appreciate Dr. Johnson’s experience, 
that abstinence is easier than temperance. 
Conscience has a voice that claims to be 
heard about every penny spent on self-indul- 
gence; and when sternly silenced, it waits 
for a bitter revenge. 

There are, however, two useful checks on 
our habits of expenditure, which, if hardly to 


| be called moral, yet tend that way, since they 


act as helps to the conscience, though not to 
be recognised as quite on a level with it. 
One of them is the habit of saving ; the other 
the practice of keeping accounts. It is 


| hardly too much to say about saving that it 


is a primary instinct of human nature, and 
that in proportion to the savings of a nation 
will be the increase of its wealth, and inde- 
pendence, and power. Englishmen are, 
with one exception, probably quite the 
least thrifty of civilised nations; and if 
some of us need convincjng that it is im- 


| portant to save, still more refuse to admit that 


it is possible. Many persons, indeed, appear 
to regard thriftiness as identical with a cer- 
tain meanness of disposition, and think that 
no one can save but at the cost of his own 


| dignity, and his. neighbours’ interests; and 


the easy indulgence so generally granted to 
the selfish thoughtlessness of young spend- 


| thrifts indicates a fallacy latent in the popular 
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mind, that any kind of waste is, on the whole, 
for the public good. Now, is it quite too 
bold to hazard two statements on this sub- 
ject : one, that most people ought to save ; an- 
other, that every one can? That most people 
ought to save is capable of proof, from the 
stand-point both of self-interest and religion. 
That every one can save—obvious exceptions 
allowed for—is plain from the fact that all of 
us waste a certain amount every year on 


some sort of superfluity, which, though spent | 


gradually and almost unconsciously, and 
mostly in small sums, makes a considerable 
total at the end of the year, and which, if not 
spent, would have been still at our disposal. 

The prudence of saving may almost be 
called self-evident. Illness, misfortune, the 
opportunity of an eligible purchase, putting 
out children into the world, the inevitable 
growth of expenditure as we advance in life, 
the immense comfort of a secret provision for 
emergencies, are quite sufficient in themselves 
to justify and reward the thrift that springs 
from self-denial, apart from the distinct 
motive of laying by for accumulation, which it 
may or may not be right to do. Though it 
may not tell directly upon our habits of 
benevolence, and in many cases it will not; 
in quite as many more it will tell indirectly, 
through promoting self-restraint, and placing 
additional means at our disposal. For if we 
are poor, through what we miss as well as 
through what we lose, we are rich through 
what we save as much as through what we 
gain. By all means let us admit that the 
habit of saving has a dangerous side to it ; 
that to save merely to keep is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from saving that we may give 
away; and that where pride, or stinginess, or 
covetousness, are at the bottom of it, it is but 
selfishness in a specious form. Nevertheless, 
much inconvenience would be saved, and 
even great distress avoided, if it was felt to 
be a rule of common prudence to lay by 
something yearly, whether much or little, 
against an evil day. No one is rich who 
lives beyond his income, but every one may 
be said to be so who lives within it. 

The habit of keeping accounts to some 
people seems the only possible way of saving 
themselves from waste and debt, while others 
pooh pooh it as a piece of useless pedarftry. 
And it is quite true that if the money is 
spent, writing down in a book how it is 
spent, will not get it back again. It is also 
true that for private individuals, at the end of 
every year, at the risk of their own temper 
and the comfort of their family, and the loss 
of much precious time, to insist on balancing 


their accounts to a halfpenny, is a kind of | 
financial prudery which (all respect to Charles | 
Simeon notwithstanding) good sense will 
usually repudiate as utterly needless. But ad- 
mitting all this, there is still, however, a real 
advantage in the regular keeping of accounts 
which is quite worth a certain amount of small 
| trouble, and, if not pushed to an extreme, is 
|a valuable help to conscieritious persons. 
| Writing down the cost of something which 
perhaps you did not really want, or ought 
not to have paid such a high price for, may 
give you a useful qualm of conscience on 
being brought face to face with it, and may 
prevent your repeating the error. Those who 
are methodical enough to apportion definite 
amounts to the various items of their expen- 
diture, and who would be honestly distressed 
if the allotment, say to personal expenditure, 
were seriously augmented to the injury of 
other claims, have an easy way of ascertaining 
from their private record how far they are 
fulfilling their own intentions. Any one who 
honestly feels that giving away a certain 
proportion of his income is a distinct and 
pressing duty will from time to time be care- 
ful to ascertain how far he is really giving in 
charity a due proportion, as God prospers 
him. But there is no readier way than that 
of glancing over his account book, and find- 
ing there, in the black and white of his own 
handwriting, how much he has received, and 
how much he has given. 

It belongs to this part of our subject to 
observe how directly, and universally, and 
continually, and on the whole reasonably, 
social opinion claims to pronounce its ver- 
dict on the right use a man makes of his 
money. The question, “ what is he worth ?” 
may often be asked with a purely worldly 
meaning, and the answer given will usually 
be, nor that he is just, or pure, or true, or 
kindly, but that his income is so much a 
year. There is also seen in some people an 
impertinent curiosity about their neighbours’ 
private affairs that cannot too instantly or too 
sharply be snubbed. Worldly wise men will 
always show a cautious reticence on this sub- 
ject, and some one in “Coningsby” is made to 
say that the pleasant thing is to have ten thou- 
sand a year, and to be supposed to have only 
five. While, however, no wise man will ever 
wish to be thought richer than he is, an 
honest man will hardly try to make it out 
that he is poorer. Admitting what has been 
already observed about unjustifiable intrusion 
into other men’s affairs, there is still a kind 
of rough, though sometimes inconvenient 
reasonableness, in the anxiety of a man’s 
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neighbours to discover what share he may 
fairly be invited to take in the duties and 
burdens of his neighbourhood; and while 
there is only too much disposition among 
Englishmen to act the flunkey to rich men, 
and to give a disproportionate influence to 
the possessor of money, it is on all accounts 
desirable to rouse in every one a real convic- 
tion of the responsibility of possessing it. 
Never should it be forgotten that the daily 
tribunal of public opinion, before which every 
one of us, consciously or unconsciously, 
willingly or unwillingly, is compelled to stand, 
is but the faint type and precursor of that 
final judgment-seat before which the rich and 
poor will some day meet together, and on 
which One who has himself been poor will 
judge his brethren without respect of persons. 

It is probably the presentiment of this tri- 
bunal that induces many worldly men at the 
last moment to attempt to atone at their 
death for the shortcomings of their life, by 
giving their money away when they can no 


selves, should be done when the health is 
strong, the judgment clear, the leisure suffi- 
cient, and the will unbiassed. It is quite 
true that in some cases the law makes a 
man’s will for him, even better than he could 
make it for himself; and that, unless he is 
able to keep his own counsel about it, the 
risk of disappointing those whose expecta- 
tions he has excited may seriously affect his 





freedom of action if he wishes to change his 
mind. It is equally true that the absence of 


| a will is often productive not only of great 


inconvenience, but also of wretched discord ; 
and at a moment when a profound sorrow 


| might be expected to bind together brothers 


and sisters by the sad tie of a common sym- 
pathy, they leave their father’s grave to plunge 
into a miserable strife for the wealth he has 
left behind. It is a serious question how far 


|in making their wills people are sufficiently 


aware of the life-long resentments that so 


| often follow them ; or, on the other hand, of 


longer keep it for their own purposes, and, | 
perhaps, to the injury of their own flesh and 


blood, to leave the world with a flourish of 
trumpets in the shape of ostentatious legacies 
to charitable institutions, for which, when 
living, they neither thought or cared. Such 
gifts can neither bribe God nor cheat men. 


When, however, they fitly conclude a life of | 


consistent benevolence, they are the becoming 
farewell of a Christian’s heart to the world he 
is leaving, whose woes he can no longer heal. 
And this brings us to a part of our subject 
which it is impossible to pass over without 
some consideration—the right disposition of 
money after we are dead by what is called a 
will. Superstition with some persons, in- 
dolence with others, indecision or changeable- 
ness with others, will often cause men to post- 
pone to an inconvenient or hurried moment 
what, for the sake of others as well as them- 


the grateful kindliness which the tender men- 
tion of a name, or the bequeathing of some 
trifling legacy, can stir in the heart that re- 
joices to feel itself loved. Injustice in a will 


| rankles and cankers in the wounded memory 


for a whole lifetime. To be cut off with a 
shilling is a kind of malignant insult, now 
happily falling into general disuse ; and, as a 
rule, the shorter wills are, the fewer compli- 
cations they involve afterwards; but to be 
totally passed over in the will of one quite 
near to you, without your name being men- 
tioned, is sometimes quite as vexatious to a 
sensitive nature. Our last thoughts of those 
we love should be tender thoughts ; and it 
helps us to remember them, to know that 
they remembered us. Better than any costly 
legacy or accumulation is the memory of 
an upright and disinterested example, which 
it is in every man’s power to leave his children 
if he can leave them nothing else. 





SLEEP. 


By THE LATE ISLAY BURNS, D.D. 


“T laid me down and slept ; I awaked; for the Lord sustained me.””—PSsAcw iii. 5. 


UCH of the force and beauty of these 
words is often lost from inattention 

to the circumstances in which they were 
recorded. In the title to the psalm we are 
told that it was composed by David on the 
occasion of his flight from Absalom his son. 
It is the record, therefore, of his feelings and 
exercisés of soul during what was ‘undoubt- 


edly one of the darkest and most trying mo- 
ments of his earthly struggle—that moment 
when he was not only assailed by enemies, 
but wounded and cut to the heart in the 
house of his friends. Yet even in that bitter 
| hour, God that comforteth them that are cast 
| down, supported the soul of his servant, and 
| visited him with consolations and alleviations 
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as precious as they were unexpected. of | ward quietness and peace? Hence the im- 
these, not the least remarkable was that | portance, both for the glory of God and our 
noted in the text, “I laid me down and progress in true sanctification, to discipline 
slept ; I awaked ; for the Lord sustained me.” | and educate ourselves in the art of observing 
That sweet restorer of the wearied body and | and duly estimating the common mercies of 
the troubled mind visited him at a moment | God. 

when it might well have been driven far; The mercy here spoken of was twofold :— 
away. Pursued by open enemies; surrounded, 1. “I laid me down and slept.” 

it might be, with secret treachery ; distracted 2. “I awaked, for the Lord sustained me.” 
by a thousand anxieties and conflicting Let us glance successively at each of these. 
rumours of doubt and fear; his heart | Though poets and moralists have struggled 
wrung with an anguish which none but a | for expression, and have vied with each other 
father’s heart could know,—discrowned, for- | 
saken, reviled, chased by enemies, betrayed | one who knows anything of what life is, will 
by friends, his life every moment hanging | accuse their language of exaggeration. Though 
by a thread, yet he lay down and slept | soaring to the highest heav en of inspired 
soft and sound as an infant on its mother’s | eloquence, they have in very deed spoken of 
breast. “I laid me down and slept.” Itis|it only the sober truth. It is, indeed, the 
in circumstances like these that we learn to | “serene oblivion of the jaded senses and 
estimate in some measure adequately our | troubled soul ;” it is “nature’s sweet restorer,” 
common and every-day mercies — circum- | and its “soft nurse ;” it isthe kind hand that 
stances in which they are at once so ines- | “knits up the ravelled sleeve of care,” the 
timably precious, and yet so hard to attain. | “balm of hurt minds,” “sore labour’s bath ;” 
These blessings, which at other times are to | it is the lowly friend of the poor and the toil- 
us but matters of course, seem then the most | worn, “ oft lying with the vile on smoky cribs, 
blessed and wonderful gifts of God. Those | and leaving the royal couch ;” it is, in fine, 
old familiar friends become to us as special | to use the powerful and pregnant words of the 
messengers of mercy, angels of light from | Christian poet Young— 





heaven. An hour of deep and refreshing “‘\Man’s rich restorative ; his balmy bath, 
sleep amid the fury of a storm, or in the That supples, lubric: ates, and keeps in play 
‘ The various movements of this nice machine, 
dread pause of a battle-field, or amid the Which asks such frequent periods of repair ; 
Y : __ tials a ron. When tired with vain rotations of the day. 
exhausting toils and ceaseless perils of Sleep winds us up for the succeeding dawn, 





<ness clogs our wheels, 
spring, and motion ends. 







siege, or in the weary sick-room after nights Fresh we spin on, till si 
and days of watching, or in the lone prison Or death quite breaks th 
on the eve of trial, or in the last extremity of} Sleep is the Sabbath of the day. It is the 
sorrow, when the very vehemence of the | periodical wind-up of the weary mechanism 
lamentation defeats itself, and the poor suf- | of flesh, which else would run down and stop. 
ferer at last weeps himself to rest in the arms | It is a new baptism of the fainting powers, as 
of that kind friend which steeps the senses in | in waters of renovating energy. It is the 
forgetfulness ;—how precious is the boon— | grave in which tired nature sleeps, to spring 
how much of divine compassion and care | to life by a fresh resurrection on the morrow. 
is concentrated in that one gift! But surely, | Of its inestimable value we may form some 
it is not alone on such rare occasions as | faint idea when we consider what inroads on 
these that we ought to mark and acknow-| the health and spirits its absence, even for 
ledge the loving-kindness of the Lord. Such | one or two successive nights, will make on 
reasons only furnish signal instances of what | the strongest frame; and that to be a stranger 
is with most of us almost a constant mercy. | to its gentle visitations for months together 
Surely they should not be the less valued or | is recognised as amongst the most terrible of 
thankfully acknowledged because they are so | all conceivable afflictions, issuing in an entire 
common. If the momentary interruption of | disorganization of the whole physical and 
such a blessing makes us more than ever | mental frame, and not seldom in madness. 
realise its preciousness, should we not be} Ah! we little know what a priceless boon we 
proportionately grateful that it is so seldom |} have to thank God for, every day we can 
interrupted? Because ome hour of balmy | say, “I laid me down and slept.” 

slumber in the time of our great need is felt Then consider not only what this blessing 
to be a blessing that cannot be told, shall we | is in itself, but what the presence of it im- 
bless God less for thousands and thousands | plies. As the dews of summer night fall 
of such hours, when to the sweetness of rest | freely only in a calm sky, so the dews of 
there is added the additional mercy of out- | kindly sleep visit us more willingly when the 
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in their enthusiastic eulogies of sleep, yet no | 
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serious malady. Racking pain, corroding 
care, agonizing suspense, wakeful fears for 
the safety of friends, or the course of events 
on which our earthly all may hang—any of 
these will scare away that timid guest, and 
doom us to a restless bed. When we lie 
down there and sleep, it is probable that we 
are largely exempt from these—we have, in 
great measure at least, a quiet mind in a 
sound body. We lie down and sleep; 
therefore, probably, our home is safe; our 
children and friends are safe ; our goods are 
safe ; our affairs and interests in the world 
are safe. By God’s mercy, too—by his 
simple restraining grace, it may be—we are 
probably free from that which is far more 
terrible than any mere calamity—from the 
memory of such deeds as might strew our 
couch with serpents, and people our world of 
dreams with shapes of horror. So that this 
is no mere single and isolated blessing, but 
one which by its very presence implies the 
existence of many others. It is one only of 
a whole troop of blessings, which, like itself, 
are for the most part so familiar to us, as to 
be wholly unnoticed, and which we learn to 
recognise in their full preciousness only by 
their loss. 

Then, once more, think how hard this 
blessing often is to obtain. It is one which 
no wealth will buy, no power can command, 
no prayers allure. 


purchase an hour of such balmy slumber as 
is the unsought meed of the beggar and the 
clown. ‘That repose which flees the palace, 
nestles beside the houseless wanderer behind 
the wayside hedge. Oft it is farthest away, 
when it is most longed for, and creeps in 
unsought where it is least desired. The 
watchman slumbers at his post, even at the 
peril of stripes and disgrace, while his lordly 
master, on a couch of state, closes his eyes 
in vain. The obtaining of an hour’s refresh- 
ing sleep would often be the saving of a 
dying patient ; and yet all the care of attend- 
ants, and all the skill of physicians, cannot 
procure it. Every other medicine, and every 
other cordial, can be bought but this. 

Oh, think of the thousands and thousands 
who last night tossed in strong pain, or feverish 
unrest upon their beds until the dawning of 
the day, and would willingly have bought at 
a dear price even a scanty share of that 
blessed repose which came to you unbidden, 
and thus learn what a mercy it is to be able 
to say, “I laid me down and slept.” 

Yet how often have you had to say this! 





The monarch might barter | 
his crown and half his kingdom, and yet not | 








| restoring of them ! 


mind is at ease and the body free from | How many thousand thousand times has this 


song of praise been put into our lips! In the 
case of most of us, how few have been the ex- 
ceptions to our continuous enjoyment of this 
blessing! Probably there are hundreds of 
us who do not remember for weeks or months 
or years to have been one night without this 
boon, and yet how easily might the occasions 
of its enjoyment have been as rare as the 
occasions of its absence! How many many 
are there everywhere with whom it is so! 
Oh, then shall we not praise the Lord for his 
goodness and for his wondrous works to us 
the children of men? Shall not our hearts 
burn with gratitude, as well as leap with 
gladness, when.we say, “I laid me down and 
slept ?” 

But we must now hasten to speak of the 
second part of the blessing. 

2. “I awaked ; for the Lord sustained me.” 
If it be a great mercy to lie down and sleep, 
it is a still greater to awake. If the suspen- 
sion of our consciousness, and of our wearied 
powers, be a blessing, how much more the 
If sleep is the grave of 
ease and toil, waking is the birth of hope and 
of strength. Itis a fresh resurrection, in which 
he who lately lay in helpless nothingness in 
the land of darkness and silence, springs to 
new life again, and goeth forth from his 
chamber as a strong man to run his race, 
Sleep, like death, is but a means to an 
end, that through that shady gateway we 
should be ushered into a new sphere anda 
new life of happy, joyous action. What a 
mercy, then, when we are spared thus to 
awake! It might not have been so. In 
thousands of instances it is not so. Multi- 
tudes have closed their eyes in sleep, never to 
awake or to see this world’s sun again. They 
laid themselves down and slept, but never 
waked, because God did not sustain them. 
It might have been so with you. It might 
have been so on any night you have ever 
slept since you came into the world; it 
might have been so on the very night that 
has just gone. What if it had been so? 
How would it have been with your soul this 
day had it so been? If you had not awak- 
ened here, where would you have awakened ? 
You slept soundly last night, and for this you 
have reason to bless God, the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift; but what if you had 
slept Zoo soundly ? slept that deep sleep which 
the last trump alone shall break? I beseech 
you, my beloved brethren, seriously to con- 
sider this question. ‘To the Christless soul 
this precious boon, after all, is but an uncer- 
tain blessing. As a wise man says, “Sleep is 
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death’s younger brother, and so like him that 
I never dare trust him without my prayers.” 
And yet do you trust him so? And then think 
how often you have experienced this deliver- 
ance from possible ruin—how many thousand 
thousand times, al! godless and graceless as 
you were, you have slept and awaked on this 
side eternity, on this side hell? How has 
this been? Because God has sustained you. 
Had he slipped his hold, relaxed his sustain- 
ing grasp even for an instant, you had been 
gone, and undone for ever. And shall all 
this mercy, and all this long-suffering, be in 
vain? Shall you have been rescued so many 
thousand times as from the jaws of hell, only 


to drop down under a deeper weight of | 


damnation at the last? Shall not the good- 
ness of God now at length lead you unto 
repentance ? 

Again, let us look at the matter in another 
point of view. You have so many thorsand 
times had to say, “ I laid me down and slept ; 


Iawaked,” &c. ; well, what use have you made | 


of those awakenings, and of the new fields of 
opportunities of good on which they ushered 
you? Has the result been the glorifying of 
God, the good of your own souls, and the 
blessing of those around you? Has each 
fresh start in life been a new stage in the race 
to heaven, a new step on the ladder of glory, 
honour, and immortality ? 

Sinners, amid all those awakenings to the 
light of day, have you ever yet awoke to 
true repentance, seeking after God? As day 
after day, through successive years, you 
passed through the golden gates of the morn- 
ing, into another stage of your earthly life, have 


you never bethought you of those far brighter | 


portals by which you might have passed out 
of darkness into Christ’s marvellous light ? 


Oh, how many golden opportunities have you | 


had of being saved, and have you missed 
them all ? How often and often has the 
heavenly manna fallen on the dewy ground, 
and are you yet starving for lack of the bread 
of life? Has it been for the better or for the 
worse that you have been spared so long? 
Shall you have to lament with unavailing 
anguish through all eternity, that so many 
thousand times you laid yourselves down in 


| peace, and awaked,—awaked only to increase 
the accumulated sum of your transgressions, 
and sink yourselves deeper in damnation ? 

And, believers, to what purposes have your 
awakenings been? As, day by day, you 

entered afresh on your Master's vineyard, have 
you entered ever with simpler faith, with 
deeper humility, with more entire consecra- 
| tion, with loftier aim and truer heart than be- 
| fore? Has it been with you as with the sun 
|in spring, which seems to arise each day 
| brighter and clearer than the last, till the 
freshness of the vernal morn passes into the 
| genial glare and fuli splendour of summer ? 
| Oh, as we rise day by day from the tomb of 
| unconscious sleep, should we not leave some- 
thing of the slough of our old carnal self, 
something of the dross of our old sins behind, 
and rise to a purer, holier, diviner life than 
before? Should we not with a firmer, entirer 
heart, put off the works of darkness, and put 
}on the armour of light? Surely, with so 
many separate starts in the heavenly race we 
should make some progress; with so many 
stations and stages by the way, we should go 
|from strength to strength, until we appear 
| before God in Zion. 

| Finally, remember we shall soon lie down 
in a quieter bed, and sleep a sounder sleep 
than we have ever yet done, and then there 
|shall be an awakening such as you never 
| knew or dreamt of before! You shall sleep 
'in death, you shall awake to heaven or to 
hell. Take, then, in conclusion, these two 
rules with you :— 

1. Lie down on your bed each night ds if 
it were your last, with fresh repentance and 
fresh application to the blood of the Lamb, 
and fresh commendation of your soul and 
body to the covenant mercy and fatherly care 
of God in Christ. 

2. Begin each day as if it were your first, 
with all the ardour of a fresh surrender, and 
of a warm first love ; and remember that the 
| holier the beginning, and the steadier the 
| course of each day on earth, the brighter will 
| be the dawning of that eternal morn when 
the Sun of righteousness shall arise with 
| healing in his wings, and sorrow and sighing 
| shall flee away. 
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AGAINST THE 


STREAM: 


The Story of an Heroic Age in England. 


By THE AUTHOR or ‘THE 
CHAPTER VI. 
N_ excess 
of theo- 


logy was 
not 
excess 
preva- 
lent in 
Abbot’s 
Weir in 
hood.| 
“High” 

2022 | 
“low” in 
those 
days had 
refer- 
ence 
rather to 
social 
than to 
ecclesi- 
as tical | 
elevations ; and “‘ broad” was applied to acres 
or to cloth, not to opinions. 

Whatever purposes the laity went to church 
for, severe critical analysis of my uncle Fy- 
ford’s or his curate’s sermons was not one of 
them. 

I remember not unfrequently hearing strong | 
comments on the extravagance of some 
people’s garments and the imperfections of | 
others’, but never any derogatory remarks on 
the extravagances or defects, or “ unsound- 
ness” of any kind, of the various doctrines 
delivered to us. 

Occasionally I recollect my father’s gently | 
protesting that the Doctor—my uncle was a 
D.D.—had “given us that again a little too 
soon ;” but a suspicion that sermons were 
intended to be transferred beyond the church 
doors for discussion (or, I am afraid also, for 
practice), never crossed my mind. 

Indeed, all the sects represented in our 
little town had subsided into a state of 
mutual tolerance which might have seemed 
exemplary, had not this tolerance extended | 
to some things which all Christian sects are 
supposed not to tolerate. 

Protests were not the style of the day. | 
Against the stream” scarcely any one seemed | 
II. n.s. 








se 


the | 





SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


pulling. The effect was a drowsy tranquillity. 
The various pulpits would as little have 
ventured to fulminate against the enormities 
of the slave-trade, the intoxication common 
at all convivial gatherings, the rioting at the 
races on our Down, the cruelties of our bull]- 
| baitings in the market-place, as against each 
other. 

“Were the feelings of the congregation to 
be wantonly disregarded ?” my uncle Fyford 
would have pleaded. ‘“ Had not one of 





mychild- | Madame Glanvil’s sons been a slave-holder? 


and had not the enormities of the slave-trade 


| been greatly exaggerated? Were there any of 


the most respectable of the congregation who 
| did not occasionally take a glass too much ?” 
(drunkenness was not then a mere low habit 
of the “ lower classes ;”) ‘“‘and were the little 
‘harmless frailties’ of the ‘ most  respect- 
able’ of the parishioners to be wantonly 
| dragged into the light? And even the ‘lower 
| orders,’ no doubt, must also have their 
amusements ; poor creatures, their lot of toil 
was hard enough already without being further 
embittered by Puritanical austerities. What 
was the occasional discomfort of a bull, a crea- 
ture without a soul (and without a literature 
to celebrate its wrongs), compared with the 
importance of keeping up a manly, ancient 
English pastime, a healthy outlet, no doubt, 








| for a certain—brutality,—we will not call it, 


but—a certain recklessness of blood inherent 


| in the very vigour of the Saxon nature? Was 


there not even a text for it? Had not St. 
Paul said (possibly not in precisely the same 
connection), ‘ Did God take care for oxen ?’ 
And should we be more merciful than St. 
Paul? No; let such pretences be left to the 
over-refined sensibilities of a Jean Jacques 


| Rousseau, to a nation which could guillotine 


its sovereign and weep over a sentimental 
love-story (especially if the love were mis- 
placed), or to the gloomy asceticism. of an 
austere Puritanism now happily for England 
extinct.” 

I used sometimes to suspect from the 
vehemence with which my uncle defended 
this custom, he being at once a tranquil 
and a merciful man, that his conscience was 
a little uneasy at the sufferings to which, as a 
devoted entomologist, he exposed the various 
beetles which were impaled in the glass cases 
in the vicarage. He could always be roused 
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on the subject of the nervous sensibilities of 
animals, and I remember a hot debate be- 
tween, hin: and my father on Shakspere’s 
lines— 

“ The beetle that we tread upon 


In corporal sutferance feels a pang as keen 
. . 35 »” & 
As when a giant dies,— 


which my uncle characterized as sentimental 
and pernicious trash, 

I believe he would very gladly have stretched 
the same conviction to the nervous sensi- 
bilities of negroes; but his candour was too 
much for him ; and with regard to the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade he had to take up 
other grounds, such as the general tendency 
of Africans to make each other miserable in 
Africa, if let alone, and the antecedent im- 
probability that “ Providence” would have 
created a substance so attractive to white 
people as sugar, and so impossible for white 
people to cultivafe, and would have prospered 
our sugar plantations and sugar planters as 
It had, unless It had meant that sugar 
should be cultivated by blacks, and conse- 
quently that blacks should be brought from 
Africa. 

Thus it happened, in consequence of all 
these various arguments, or rather in conse- 
quence of the prepossessions by which so 
many Of our arguments are predetermined, 
that Abbot's Weir protested against very little, 
at that time, either in church or chapel. My 
uncle did indeed periodically protest against 
various evils mostly remote or obsolete, such 
as Popery on the anniversary of the Gun- 
powder Plot, the heresies of the fourth century 
on Trinity Sunday, or the schisms of the 
seventeenth century on the festival of King 
Charles the Martyr. 

But he rejoiced to think that we had fallen 
on different times, when Englishmen had 
learned to live m harmony. 

Did not he himself indeed exemplify this 
harmony by a cordial if somewhat condescend- 
ing intercourse with the Rev. Josiah Rab- 
bidge, the mild successor of the fiery Crom- 
weliian minister who, at the Restoration, had 
been driven from the pulpit of the parish 
church ? 

Mild indeed had that Presbyterian congre- 
gation become, in doctrine, in discipline, and 
in zeal; and difficult would it have been for 
any one short of a Spanish Inquisitor of the 
keenest scent to fasten a quarrel on theolo- 
gical grounds on the Rev. Josiah Rabbidge, 
a gentle and shy little man whose personality 
was all but overwhelmed under the combined 
weight of a tall and aggressive wife, the four- 
teen children with which she had enriched 





him, the instruction of the boys of the town 
when they emerged from the mixed Dame’s 
School of Miss Felicity Benbow, and a con- 
gregation which it was not easy to keep 
awake, especially on Sunday afternoons. 

Of this last fact I had personal experience, 
one of our maids being sometimes in the 
habit of taking us to the chapel on Sunday 
afternoons, when Uncle Fyford was preaching 
in his second church in the country; 
attracted, I believe, not by the theology, but 
by the greater brevity of the service, and 
the greater comfort of the cushions. 

I do not remember being struck with any 
great difference, except that Mr. Rabbidge’s 
prayers were shorter, and not in the Prayer- 
Book, and that he generally used the term 
“the Deity” Where my uncle said “ Provi- 
dence.” 

I suppose the terms were charaeteristic in 
both cases. Mr. Rabbidge’s element, when 
he could escape to it, was literature ; my 
uncie’s, nature. To both human life was a 
subordinate thing. To my uncle, indeed, it 
was brought near by the household presence 
of his orphan nephew, Dick Fyford, and 
three thousand parishioners, who had at inter- 
vals to be married, christened, and buried ; 
and to Mr. Rabbidge by the constant inevit- 
able pressure of a wife to be propitiated, four- 
teen children to be fed, a large portion of 
the boy-humanity of Abbct’s Weir to be 
taught, and that somnolent congregation to 
be kept awake. Still to both all this tide of 
human life was a disturbing accident, from 
which they escaped when practicable—Mr. 
Rabbidge to his dearly-prized ancient folios, 
and my uncle to his beetles. And as must 
happen, I think, to all from whom the human 
life around recedes, the Divine seemed to 
recede also; and on the very pursuits they 
cared for more than for humanity fell a life- 
lessness and a barrenness. Nature herself 
refuses to be more than a scientific catalogue 
to those who subordinate humanity to her. 
The thoughts and lives of the men of the 
past become mere fossils to those who neglect 


for them the living men and women of the 


present. If the present does not live for us, 
how can the past? If our “neighbour” has 
no personality we reverence and supremely 


care for, how can nature be to us more than a | 


collection of things? If humanity does not 
come home to our hearts, how can God? 
Thus, in a measure, moderated indeed by the 
merciful duties they were inclined to look on 
as hindrances, the law of love avenged itself. 
Nature became to my uncle not so much a 
living wonder and glory, as a storehouse to 
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furnish glass-cases for insects ; and history to 
Mr. Rabbidge rather a museum of antiquities 
than a record of continuous life ; and God not 
so much the Father and the Saviour as the 
“ Providence” which arranges with marvellous 
ingenuity the mechanism of the universe, 
or the * Deity” which dwells afar off in thick 
darkness at the sources of History. 

Of tlfe Incarnation, or of the Cross, they had 


little need, in such a view of nature and of | 


human life. 
It was. probably, therefore, rather by an 
accident of position that my uncle retained 


the dogma in his creed, whilst Mr. Rabbidge | 


had glided, unperceived by his congregation, 
and possibly by himself, into a mild and 
most unageressive Arianism. 

And yet in all this I speak rather of their 
theories, and of what these would have made 
them, than of themselves; or rather of what 
they would have made themselves than of 
what God made them. 

My uncle could not, with the best inten- 
tions live for beetles, nor Mr. Rabbidge for 
books. 


= 


That rollicking cousin of ours, Dick Fy- | 


ford, was perpetually plucking him back to 
the roughest realities of human life im its 
crudest form of Boy; to the crudest form of 
3ritish Boy, a boy with an invincible inclina- 
tion for the sea. 

And to poor Mr. Rabbidge’s discipline, no 
doubt, all Abbot’s Weir contributed, from 
Mrs. Rabbidge to Piers and Dick Fyford, as 
Mrs. Danescombe did to mine. What fossils, 


what monsters, or what intolerable bores we | 


should become if we could get rid of the 
things and persons in our lives we are apt to 
call hindrances ! 

The intercourse between my uncle and 
Mr. Rabbidge was, no doubt, made more 
amicable by the manifest differences in their 
persons and positions; There could, my 
uncle felt, be no danger of a man forgetting 
the social distinctions caused by the union of 
Church. and State, who had, to begin with, to 
raise his eyes eighteen inches before they 


encountered his own, whose rapid, hesitating | 


utterance contrasted characteristically with 


my uncle’s slow, round, sonorous enuncia- | 
tion; who had to compress sixteen’ people | 
into the Old Abbey Gate-house, an appendage | 


of the rectory for which my uncle declined to 
reeéive any but a peppercorn rent ; to whom 
the glebe cows and vegetables were as service- 
able as to the rector himself. 

Not that Mr. Rabbidge’s independence of 
thought was in any way affected by these 
favours, or by the necessity of accepting 





them. No sense of favours past or to come 
would have made him indifferent to the value 
of a Greek particle, not, I mean, only in the 
Athanasian Creed, but anywhere: and he 
had heresies from the Oxford pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin, in defence of which he 
would have suffered any persecution, civil or 
domestic. In this the spirit of his Puritan 
| ancestors survived in him, and not even the 
eloquent and forcible Mrs. Rabbidge herself 
| could have constrained him to any com- 
| pliance beyond silence. 

3ut my uncle’s sense of ecclesiastical 
dignity was satisfied by conferring these 
benefits. It was not necessary by any extra 
chill and polish of manner further to: ac- 
centuate a difference already sufficiently 
marked. And therefore the intercourse was 
of the friendliest kind, Mr. Rabbidge’s four- 
teen were welcome at all times to enter the 
ectory garden through the arched door, 
which connected it with the little garden of 
the Gate-house, Dick Fyford being after all 
a far more dangerous inmate than the whole 
fourteen together. 

Meanwhile Mr. Rabbidge found recondite 
| allusions to beetles in the classics, Greek and 
| Latin, and my uncle returned the compliment 
by referring in his articles in the Sentimental 
Magazine to quotations suggested by his 
“learned friend Mr. Rabbidge.” One point 
my uncle never yielded to “separatists.” 
As an orthodox Churchman, and as the 
minister of a State religion, he could not be 
expected to concede to the alumnus of a 
Dissenting academy the title of Reverend. 
| It would, he considered, be to eliminate all 

significance from the word. “ Titles,” said 
my uncle, “are titles ; to accord the right to 
confer them on any self-elected community 
was to undermine the citadel of all authority. 
Persons who began with calling a Presby- 
terian teacher Reverend, might naturally end 
‘with calling their sovereign ‘citizen.’ Mr. 
| Rabbidge would, he knew, comprehend his 
motives.” And Mr. Rabbidge did, and never 
protested. 

For they had the link said to be stronger 
than a common love—a common hate ; if so 
fiery a word may be applied to any sentiment 
possible in zones so temperate. 

They both hated “ Jacobinism ”—my uncle 
as a man of property, which any convulsions 
might endanger, and Mr. Rabbidge as a 
| peaceable and not very valiant citizen, who:in 
| any contest was not likely to get the upper 
| hamd. 

And they both disapproved of Methodism, 
| the only aggressive form of religion they were 
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acquainted with—my uncle condemning it 
chiefly as having a “ Jacobinical” tendency 
to set up the “lower orders” and to “turn 
the world upside down,” and Mr. Rabbidge 
as an enthusiasm likely to set people’s hearts 
above their heads, and so turn their brains 
upside down. 

And yet, such are the inconsistencies of 
the best balanced minds, Reuben Pengelly 
continued every Sunday morning to play the 
principal bass-viol in the choir gallery, every 
Sunday evening to take a principal part in 
the prayers and exhortations in the little 
Methodist meeting, and every day and night, 
everywhere when he was wanted, to pray 
beside the dying beds or broken hearts among 
my uncle’s parishioners. 

And there were instances in which Mr. 
Rabbidge had even been known to call poor 
Reuben in, when he had found his somnolent 
and respectable congregation roused by some 
dim memory of the old Puritan teaching, for 
which their forefathers had fought, or by some 
of the terrible realities of life or death to an 
unquenchable thirst for something which he 
did not comprehend, which neither the mild 
Arianism of the chapel, nor the mild ortho- 
doxy of the church afforded, but which Reuben 
seemed able to give ; some ‘dim orphaned feel- 
ing after One who is more than “ Providence” 
and “the Deity,” whom Reuben trusted and 
called on, in no very classical English, as “the 
Lord, the living Lord, the Lord who died for 
us and liveth evermore, the loving, pitying, 
and providing God and Father of us all.” 

My uncle and Mr. Rabbidge both thought 
it very strange ; but human nature, especially 
in the “lower orders” and in women, is a 
strange compound ; what classical author has 
not in one phrase or another said so? 

Principle, sober principle, the incontrover- 
tible precepts of morality, ought to be enough 
for rational humanity ; but in all the relations 
of life, and even it seemed in religion, men 
and women, especially women, could not be 
satisfied without something more than sober 
principle to guide their judgment ; they must 
have their hearts stirred, they must laugh for 
joy, and tremble, and weep—they must have 
emotion ; and as this was so, perhaps it was 
well that a man, on the whole, so respectful 
‘to authority, and so trustworthy as Reuben 
Pengelly was to be found to supply the 
material. 

Or as Reuben put it :— 

“The devil took care there should always be 
sinners, and the Lord took care there should 
always be saints beyond the reach of anything 
but his blessed Gospel and his good Spirit.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Opposite our windows, across the Corn 
Market, was a long, low, rambling old house, 
once a dower-house of the Glanvil family, 
but long before my recollection the abode of 
Miss Felicity Benbow, the guide and the 
terror of successive generations of juvenile 
Abbot’s Weir. 

Piers and I, sitting on the window-seat of 
the Stone Parlour, frequently observed the 
children going in and out of that wide arched 
door. The house and Miss Felicity herself 
had a kind of horrible fascination for us. 
Sooner or later, we knew those solemn portals 
would open on us, and ingulf us also in 
that unknown world within, where dwelt the 
dark shadowy powers of discipline and know- 


ledge, represented in the person of Miss | 


Felicity. 

Thither every morning and afternoon we 
saw the children, a little older than ourselves 
—some, it was rumoured, of older—tend in 
twos or threes, or one by one, with lingering 
and sober steps, the small satchel on the 
shoulder, and occasionally the book too late 
consulted being anxiously conned over ; and 
thence, in a body at the appointed hour, we 
saw them issue with softened voices and 
quiet sobered paces for a few steps beyond 
the door, as far, at least, as the range of Miss 
Felicity’s windows, subdued by the restraints 
of those unknown powers within ; and then 
through the narrow streets, in different direc- 
tions, we heard the joyous voices sound lquder 


and freer as they distanced the solemn pre- | 


cincts, scattering frolic and music through the 
town as they separated to their different 
homes. 

There, also, on wet days the various maids 
of the richer families gathered with hoods and 
cloaks for their young masters and mistresses. 





And there every morning and evening ‘the | 


aristocrat of the school, Madam Glanvil’s 
little orphan granddaughter, was brought and 
fetched, by the old black butler in livery, on 
her white pony, a grave, retiring child with 
dark, pallid complexion and overhanging 
brows, and with large, wistful brown eyes, 
which often seemed to meet mine, and always 
seemed to speak tome from some mysterious 
new world. The rest of the children thought 
her proud and supercilious, but those strange, 
deep eyes with their wonderful occasional 
lights, not the dewy sparkle of English eyes, 
but a flash as from tropical skies, always had 
an irresistible attraction for me. They had 
a wistful longing in them like Pluto’s eyes, 
and yet a depth I could not fathom, which 
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always drew me back questioning and guess- | 
ing. Something between the mysteries of the | 
dumb animal world and the mysteries oi the | 
invisible spirit-world was in them. I could 
not tell why ; but they made me think at once 
of the dog Pluto, and of my mother. 

I could watch no one whilst she was there, 
and I grew to feel at last that the attraction | 
must be mutual, for she always guided the | 
white pony near our windows, and in a furtive | 
way used, I felt, to watch Piers and me, 
although she always looked away if our eyes 
met. Occasionally, moreover, on stormy days, 
an old black nurse used to appear with two 
black footmen and a sedan-chair instead of the 
one negro with the white pony. The black 
nurse used to apparel the young lady in a mass 
of orange and scarlet splendours, and enter 
the chair with her, and then in stately proces- 
sion Miss Amice Glanvil would be borne 
away to the fine old manor-house among the 
woods on the hill, called Court. 

Altogether, therefore, Miss Amice was to 
me like a tropical dream of glow and gloom, 
such as our temperate zone could not pro- 
duce ; .a creature from a region of splendours 
and shadows, altogether deeper and richer 
than ours; a region where the birds and 
flowers are scarlet and gold ; a land of earth- 
quakes and hurricanes, and wildernesses of | 
beauty, of magnificence, and tragedy. 

For I knew that those black people were 
slaves, and the gleam of their white teeth, 
and the flash of their brilliant eyes when they 
pulled their woolly locks, as they used good- 
humouredly to do to us children watching at 
the window, used not to terrify me as it did 
mnany of the children in the town, nor to 
amuse me, but to make me feel inclined to cry. 
They always made me think of Pluto when 
he was chained up in the kennel and fawned 
and whined on us. Only Pluto was at home, 
and they were not; and Pluto was a dog, and 
they were not; which made all the difference, 
I thought, for him and for them. They were 
called also by the classical names which in 
France and in Italy have retained their 
dignity, but im England were only given in | 
a sort of kindly contempt or facetious pity to 
dogs and to negroes. I had heard the black 
woman call them Cato and Cesar; and they 
called her Chloe. 

Moreover we had, through Reuben Pen- 
gelly, an acquaintance with Chloe’s history, 
which gave us a glimpse into the tragedy 
which underlay the splendours of Amice 
Glanvil’s life. 

Chloe had a whole woman’s world of her 
own, in her own country in Africa, not dead, | 


| quavering 


| other way.’ 


living and needing her, but buried to her 
irrevocably and for ever. 

She used to come now and then, when she 
was allowed, to Reuben’s prayer-meetings, 
and sometimes rather to confuse him by the 
fervency of her Amens, and of her shrill 
singing, in the refrains of the 
hymns. One evening she still further be- 
wildered the kindly man by breaking out 
suddenly in a passion of sobs. 

Reuben told us the story on the next Sun- 


| day, in the silent Foundry Yard. 


“T couldn’t for the life of me tell why,” 
he said, he having no oratorical vanity to ex- 
plain such emotion. “I was only talking to 
the folks quite plain and quiet how the blessed 
Lord sate weary by the well, and asked the 
poor woman for a drink from her pitcher, and 
how she was slow to give it Him. Chloe 
stayed after the rest had gone, still rocking her- 
self to-and fro, as if she were rocking a baby, 
hiding her face, and sobbing fit to break her 
heart. So I went up to her soft and quiet, 
not to fluster her, and I said, ‘The Lord has 
touched thee, poor dear soul. Cheer up. 
He wounds and He can bind up.’ ‘ Never, 
Massa Reuben, ever,’ said she (poor soul, 
she always calls me Massa, she knows no 
better). ‘Never bind up. He knows better 
than to try. Let the wounds bleed. No 
And then, in their sudden way, 
like children, she looked up and showed all 
her white teeth, and smiled, and downright 
laughed. It was more than a man could make 
out. ‘It wasall along of that pitcher and that 
well,’ said she. And then she told how she had 
gone to the well one evening, years ago, by 
her hut, away in Africa, with her pitcher, to 
fetch water for her children, with her baby in 
her arms. The children lay sick with fever. 
But at the well the slave-hunters found her, 
gagged her, bound her, forced her away 
to the coast, and squeezed her down with 
hundreds of others into the slave-ship. 
She heard the sick children, day and night, 
moaning—moaning for her. Many of the 
poor creatures with her refused to eat, and 
many died ; but she had the baby, and tried 
to live. And as she went on telling she cried 
again, and then she smiled again. ‘Never 
mind me, Massa Reuben,’ said she ; ‘ it was 
only that pitcher. Seemed to me all the place, 
and all the years melted away. I was at 
home again at that well again with the 
pitcher, and. instead of the slave-hunters, the 


' good Lord Himself stood there, and said, 
| “Give me to drink.” 


And she seemed to 
| answer Him her pitcher was gone, all was 
gone, she had nothing to draw with, and 
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there was nothing to draw. And He said, 
all smiling, it was not the water He wanted, 
but just herseif. ‘ Just me,’ said she, ‘sitting 
there weary, just as He did once, poor old 
Chloe, that He died for; me and my bit of 
love.’ And she saw the hands and the feet 
all torn and bleeding, worse than dust on 
them that a woman’s tears might wash away, 
blood on them to wash away her sins, and 
she seemed just to take her heart, as it was 
all dry and empty, and give it Him. ‘And 
He locked as glad,’ said she, ‘as a thirsty 
man for a drink of water. All for me, 
Massa Reuben, all because He cared to be 
loved by me!’” And then Reuben said, 
“I cried too, just as she did, poor soul! 
The baby died just as the voyage was over, 
and then when they came on shore Squire 
Glanvil bought her for a nurse to Miss Amice. 
His wife had just died at her birth, and 
the poor fool loves Miss Amice like her own. 
it’s wonderful,” .conciuded Reuben, “‘ what 
them poor creatures wil! cling to and catch 
at, just for anything to love, though for the 
matter of that, Priscy’s no better. The 
women are like enough all the world over, 
poor souls. God bless them !” 


Miss Felicity used sometimes to descend 
to the door with the little lady, and watch her 
across the market-place, which gave us ample 
opportunity of studying that physiognomy so 
important to our future fate. 

She was a tall and rather a majestic woman, 
with a stiff erect carriage (a perpetual moni- 
tion to all lounging little boys and girls), keen 
black eyes, high Roman features, and a severe 


mouth resolutely closed, as if her life had | 


been a battle with difficulties harder to con- 
quer than the little mischievous elves who 
could never evade her penetrating eyes, or 
the terrible instrument of justice they guided. 

Yet it was not a face which repelled me, or 
made me feel afraid. I felt rather drawn 
towards her, as a kind of tutelary Athena ; 
aot very close, not exactly as a child to her 
heart, but as a subject to her feet, with a 
kind of confidence of justice in those steady 
eyes. and those stern grave lips. There was 
no fretfulness in the lines of the furrowed 
brow, or in the curve of the mouth; no 
uncertainty of temper in the large keen eyes. 
If she had carried the Agis, I do not think I 


should have had any fear of her petrifying | 


the wrong people by turning it on them. 
There were two other inhabitants of that 
old mansion besides Miss Felicity. 
Every fine morning in summer, before 
people were up, and every fine evening in 


winter as;it began to grow dusk, from that 
arched door, where poured in and out every 
day the joyous tide of young life, came forth 
two very different figures, one the stately 
form of Miss Felicity, and the other a man 
tall as herself, but bowed and _ stooping, 
moving with uncertain and uneven gait, and 
leaning on Miss Felicity’s arm. ‘They crept 
away mto the country by the least steep 
of the three roads which led out of the town, 
and in about an hour re-entered the old 
house and disappeared, and the stooping tall 
man’s figure was seen no more till the next 
day. It was believed they went always as far 
as a certain ancient well by theroadside, called 
the Benit or Blessed Well; for they were 
oiten seen resting on the stone bench be- 
side it, and had never been found farther on. 

It was curious how people respected the 
mystery Miss Felicity chose to consider 
thrown around that ruined life. Keen as 
her perceptions were, sharp and definite her 
words on every other subject, around him 





iliusions, so thin that all the town saw through 
it, and yet all the town recognised it for her 
sake. 

To us children indeed something of the 
mystery really existed, taking the form of a 
hali-concealing, -half-glorifying mist which sur- 
rounded Miss Felicity with a halo, and 
through which the tall, bent form loomed, at 
| once a tower and a beacon, like a ruined 
| church set on one of the he'ghts along our 
| coasts, once meant to be a sacred shrine, 
| but now, the sacredness shattered out Of it, 
surviving only as a warning against wreck. 

Lieutenant Benbow had been in the army, 
we knew, and had been a fine handsome man, 
and had grown suddenly old in middle life, 
not altogether by misfortune, but by some- 
thing sadder, which hung like a sword of 
Damocles over the festival of life for any of 
us to whom life was only feasting. 

To me especially those two had a terrible 
yet tender interest. 

Lieutenant Benbow had been to Miss 
Felicity what Piers was to me. She had 
loved him, delighted in him, lived for him after 
the death of her father. (Happily for herself 
the mother had died early.) She had loved 
him with the kind of blind love which some 
think the truest and most womanly. ‘To me 
the blindness always seems to come not from 
the love, but from the little alloy of pride and 
selfishness in the love which so far makes it 
| false. It is possible so to love another as 
| ourselves, that the very love comes to par- 
| take of the nature of self-love, exaggerating, 
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| she gathered a veil of fond excuses and 
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concealing, ‘tmtrue, unjust, falsely excusing, 


falsely gilding. And yet, not quite. The little 
grain of true love at the bottom of the most 
selfish affection, makes it by that grain at 
least better than mere selfishness. The 
miser who half starves his children in hoard- 


ing for them has surely in his hoard some- | 
thing a degree more sacred than there can be | 


in that of the miser who hoards for himself 
alone. And with Miss Felicity that grain of 
true love was large, and for herself at least, 
fruitful ; fruitful at least in sacrifice. 

Lieutenant Benbow had followed his 
father’s profession. ‘Their means were not 
large; but her delight had been to have his 
appointments as choice and abundant as 
those of the richest. And the idol 
accepted the homage, repaid it even by such 
small and symbolical acknowledgments as 
can be expected from duly incensed idols. 

She knew he had at least one fatal habit. 
In a day when all gentlemen drank more 
than was good for them, he drank more than 
most, and unfortunately could stand less. 

Once only Miss Felicity’s eyes were all but 
opened. He persuaded a lovely young 
Quaker girl to elope with him and to marry 
him. 


Miss Felicity did not wonder at the Quaker | 
maiden’s infatuation; but she did wonder | 
The Quaker maiden’s | 
father was a tanner, and, true daughter of | 


at her brother’s. 


a general and of the Church, granddaughter 
of a bishop, Miss Felicity did not enjoy 
having to double her libations and incense 


in honour, not of her Adonis of a brother, | 


but of his separatist wife, a person of “ low 
trading origin who had enticed away his 
affections.” To double her offerings and 
lose even the little return they had pre- 
viously won was almost too much to bear. 

The thirteen years of the lieutenant’s mar- 
ried life were those, therefore, in which Miss 
Felicity’s adoration was feeblest. 

In thirteen years the lieutenant succeeded 
in breaking his wife’s heart, and ruining his 
own health. He returned t6 his sister a 
widower with one little girl, his constitution 
and his fortunes alike wrecked, having some 
time before been obliged to leave the army, 
partially paralyzed, with a child’s helpless- 
ness, and a spoilt child’s imperiousness and 
irritability, to be a burden for the rest of 
his liie on the woman he had scarcely noticed 
while he had another to worship him. but 
he returned ; and that to Miss Felicity was 
everything. She blotted the tanner’s daugh- 
ter out of her memory, took the tanner’s 
granddaughter to her heart, accepted her 





had | 








idol again, set it on its old pedestal, with all 
the strength of her strong will and strong 
affections, and with a kind of melancholy 
pleasure in the certainty that if her “ Bel 
bowed down and her Nebo stooped, and 
were a burden to the weary beast,” no one 
would dispute that burden with her any 
more, 

So she toiled on, and bore her burden, and 
adored it, her old beautiful god-image, which 
“cruel circumstances,” she said to herself, 
*‘ and the excess of his own fascinations ” had 
shattered, and crowned the old idol with a 
crown woven out of all the loss and all the 
possibilities, of all it had been, and of all it 
might have been. 

Year by year she bought the finest cloth 
for his coats, and day by day she bought the 
best dainties for his palate, and seated him 
in the one easy-chair in the sunniest nook of 
the window in summer, and the warmest 
corner of the fireside in winter ; and when he 
condescended to that milder degree of grum- 
bling which was his form of thanksgiving, 
she rejoiced in the character which would 
have been so lovely but for “the selfish world 
and the ruthless circumstances which had 
made him what he was.” 

It was a provoking ritual to observe from 
outside, especially to me, not being a wor- 
shipper of the lieutenant, and having a rever- 
ence little short of worship for the daughter, 
little Miss Loveday, who was compelled to 
share in the sacrificial rites. 

Of course Miss Felicity had a right to 
sacrifice herself ; but who could have had a 
right to take all individual hope and pleasure 
out of that gentle, lovely patient woman's 
life with all her intellectual and spiritual 
power, and subordinate her entirely to prop- 
ping up the ruins of what ‘had never been 
better than a well-grown animal ? 

For Miss Loveday was the nearest ap- 
proach to a saint I knew; and I thank God 
I had the grace to know it whilst she was 
amongst us. It is among the saddest of 
our irrevocable losses when we find out for 
the first time that some of the holy ones of 
God have been beside us, for us to consult, 
learn of, speak to, listen to, only when they 
have gone from us to be with the goodly 
company, who are indeed not far from us, but 
are just beyond speaking distance, out of 
reach for the time of voice and sight. 

My father helped me to the recognition. 
Miss Loveday had been a friend of my own 
mother’s, and he had the greatest reverence 
and love for her. 

He used to say the poet Cowper must 
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have seen her in spirit when he wrote the | necessary to the helpers of humanity as to its 


lines— 


“ Artist, attend, your brushes and your paint— 


Produce them ; take a chair, now draw a saint. 
Oh, sorrowful and sad! The streaming tears 
Channel her cheeks—a Niobe appears. 

Is this a saint ?—throw tints and all away, 
True piety is cheerful as the day,— 

Will weep, indeed, and heave a pitying groan 
For others’ woes, but smiles upon her own. 


Certainly Loveday Benbow “ smiled upon her 
own” woes with a smile so real and bright, 
that the woes and the saintliness, the burden 
and the strength which bore it, might easily 
have been hidden from a careless eye. As 
to the pitying groan for others’ woes, not 
only could that be relied on for any woes, 
from the breaking of a child’s doll to the 
breaking of a maiden’s heart, but, what is 
rarer for one whose life is passed in the 
shadows, she had a smile true and heart- 
warming as a sunbeam for others’ joys, from 
a child’s holiday to a maiden’s happiness in 
being loved, or a mother’s joy in loving. 

She was a little deaf, and had that sweet 
inquiring wistfulness in her grey eyes which 
belongs often to deaf or dumb creatures, 
human or canine; but so sweet and ready 
was her sympathy, and so wise her counsel, 
that she was the natural depository of 
half the love-confidences in the place ; the 
difficulty and danger of shouting such deli- 


cate experiences being nothing to the recom- | 
| Miss Loveday’s dress was what has always. | 


pense in the quickness of her comprehension 
and the fulness of her response. 

Clever, or intellectual, were words you 
would no more have thought of applying to 
her than to an archangel; and with her 
heart and brain were so blended, that I have 
sometimes wondered whether it was that her 
wit was originally keener than other people’s, 
or that it was sharpened by singleness of 
purpose ; whether it was original force of 
thought and imagination that made her com- 
prehend every character quickly, or love that 
quickened thought and imagination into 
something as unerring as instinct. 

My stepmother’s insight into character 
was that of a satirist or of a detective keen 
to scent out a defect. Miss Felicity’s was 
that of an inspector of the human species, 
impartial, penetrating, severe but just. Miss 
Loveday’s insight was that of a physician, as 
keen and as just as either, but deeper, reach- 
ing beyond symptoms to causes, to the 
springs where the disease can be touched 
and healed. 

Sometimes, indeed, she would reproach 
herself with this quick penetration through 
disguises and excuses, as if it were not as 


critics to see truly. 

But it is true that the heightening of any 
one power of nature requires the heightening 
of every other power to avoid deformity ; the 
growth of every spiritual, as well as every 
intellectual gift, demands the growth of every 
other to preserve harmony. 

The very truth of Miss Loveday’s charac- 
ter which made her perceptions so true 
would have made her a keener detective than 
my stepmother, and a severer judge than Miss. 
Felicity, if love had not overwhelmed the 


glow into pity through a deeper faith and a 
larger hope in God and man. 


my eyes, as Miss Felicity had much of the 
eagle, and in my darker moments my step- 
mother not a little of the raven. Doves need 
sight as keen to defend their brood as eagles to 
descry their prey. And Miss Loveday’s brood 
was all the human creatures that had need of 
her. Partly, no doubt, this dove-like grace 
that encircled her was assisted by her voice, 
which, as with many deaf people, had a 
peculiar under-toned softness, like cooings 
under thick summer leaves ; and partly by 
her dress, which was chiefly replenished from 
her mother’s Quaker wardrobe, in which the 





dove-colour and white predominated. 


| seemed to me the loveliest and most becom- 
ing of any to middle-aged and elderly women. 
It retained the Quaker quietness and the 
delicious Quaker freshness, without the 
Quaker peculiarities; and her manner was 
just like her dress. She is fondly enveloped 
to my memory in a soft grey and white cloud 
of clothing, which, when I try to analyze it, 
resolves itself into the whitest of caps, 
framing her pale sweet face, the neatest of 
white muslin neckerchiefs folded over her 
bosom, and the softest of unrustling grey 
woollen drapery falling in sweeping easy 
folds around her. Not one sudden, startling, 
dazzling thing about her in dress, or manner, 
or voice, not the rustle of 
glitter of a jewel; except the irrepressible 
occasional twinkle of her kind eyes, and the 
occasional merry ring which was like an 
audible twinkle in her soft voice and her 
laugh. 

She was just the opposite (I do not mean 
the contrary) of Amice Glanvil, who was 
all mystery and surprise. 

The sorrows on which Miss Loveday smiled 





so radiantly were not sentimental. From 


bitter in the sweet, and made the justice | 


She always had something of the dove in | 


prosaic drab was ignored, and the poetical | 


silk, or the | 
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her childhood she had been under the yoke 
unimaginable, unavoidable, of pain; the 
yoke which in some respects presses closer 
on the immortal spirit, and cuts deeper into 


it than amy other, and therefore can in some | 
respects mould it to a more delicate perfec- | 


tion, and furrow it for larger harvests. 

No one in Abbot’s Weir had been able to 
fathom the cause. 

We had two doctors in Abbot’s Weir. 
One, Dr. Kenton, was of a sanguine tempera- 
ment, attributed all ailments to debility, and 





relied for cure chiefly on “ nature” and port | 


wine. 

The other, Dr. Looseleigh, was of a melan- 
cholic disposition, had a strong faith in the 
depravity of the human constitution, attri- 
buted ailments to excess, and hoped for 
relief, as far as he hoped at all, from bleeding, 
blistering, and the lowering system in general. 

Both medical gentlemen had patients who 
recovered, and patients who died. 
Abbot’s Weir, although theological contro- 
versy was mild, the same could not be said 
of medical. Each generation, whatever its 
theological proclivities, desires to live as long 
as it can; debates on what man or system 
can enable it to live longest, are naturally 
therefore not liable to “periods of luke- 
warmness or declension.” 

The partisans of Mr. Kenton 
those patients of Mr. Looseleigh 
were killed, actually slain, by his 


said that 
who died 
remedies ; 


But in | 





and those who recovered, recovered by the | 
| ing form of respecting her judgment enough 


torce of nature. 


‘The partisans of Mr. Looseleigh said that | 
the patients of Dr. Kenton who recovered | 


struggled through by miracle or the vigour of 
an exceptional constitution, and that those 
who died, perished the victims of neglect, 
sheer neglect, and iaithless contempt of 
means. 

Both systems had been tried on Miss 
Loveday, but neither successfully. She had 
been blistered and bled in childhood by Mr. 
Looseleigh into all but atrophy. She had 
been “built up” by Dr. Kenton and Miss 
Felicity into a fever, The only part of 


either system which she declined was the | 


port wine or brandy. This she resolutely 
refused. 
to touch either. 
the advantage in the controversy, in which 
Miss Loveday’s case was a standing weapon. 
If she could have been induced to break that 
absurd promise, port wine and nature might 
have overcome Dr. Looseleigh and disease, 
and the controversy might have been settled 
for ever, at least so far as facts can settle 


controversies. As to those deeper roots in 
the depth of our own consciousness, whence 
my father and other sceptical neutrals as- 
serted both systems to arise, those, of course, 
nothing so superficial as factsand phenomena 
could have reached. 

However, from whatever cause, thus it 
came to pass that Miss Loveday’s yoke was 
not broken, and she had to suffer and con- 
quer to the end. 

Miss Felicity nevertheless, with whom per- 
manent neutrality was an impossible state of 
existence, who found it necessary, and there- 
fore practicable, to make up her mind quite 
decidedly about everything, remained faithful 
to Dr. Kenton and the port-wine “system,” in- 
fluenced partly, it was believed, by the neces- 
sity of seeing some root of good in the evil 
tendency which had sapped her brother’s 
existence. 

It was also believed that the weekly visits 
which Dr. Kenton continued to pay had, on 
his part at least, a tenderer significance than 
Miss Felicity chose to acknowledge. There 
had been days when the genial doctor had 
paid Miss Felicity the most marked atten- 
tions ; and during the years when her brother’s 
marriage had separated her from the one cease- 
less object of her devotion, Abbot’s Weir 


| had believed that it detected a gradual soft- 


ening of the tufelary Athena manner towards 
him. It was considered that the prospect of 
a pleasant home, a life without care, and an 
affection which manifested itself in the flatter- 


to carry on continual controversies with her, 
were beginning to melt the impenetrable 
heart of Miss Felicity, and that she would 


| soon consent to be an illustrious case in proof 


She had promised her mother never | 
Dr. Kenton therefore had | 


of the success of the building-up system. 

But her sister-in-law ‘died, the lieutenant 
became a helpless invalid, and returned to 
receive once more his sister’s homage; and 
from that moment Dr. Kenton’s hopes were 
blighted. 

Miss Felicity returned to her old life-long 
role of priestess and amazon, adoration at her 
old shrine, and unflinching conflict with in- 
fidels and with circumstances for its sake. 
And Dr. Kenton, after some vain remon- 
strances, and some years of comparative 
estrangement, came back, partly by means of 
his medical care of Miss Loveday, to his old 
position of admiration and contention; he 
ceased to sigh, but never ceased to think it 
worth while to endeavour to put Miss Felicity 
right on the various points on which they 
differed ; and to the end the stately, brave 
old gentlewoman had. some one who con- 
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tinued to see her with the light of youth on 
her, and to maintain that she was the finest 
woman im Abbot’s Weir, and had more brains 
and more spirit than all the men of the town 
put together. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was about two years after my father’s 
second marriage that Piers and I were called 
on to rejoice in the arrival of a step-brother. 

Then Mrs, Danescombe’s heart awoke. It 
was as if her whole nature, pent up for forty 
years, burst forth in that late passion of ma- 
ternal love. 

I believe she tried hard to be just to us all. 
I believe she tried hard to see what spots there 
might be in her boy’s character. But it was 
impossible. ‘The rest of the world she con- 
tinued to see through the same cold, clear, 
cloudy, frosty winter daylight in which she 
had hitherto lived. Around this child glowed 
and palpitated ceaselessly a flood of tropical 
sunlight. Faults, of course, her Francis had, 
her judgment admitted he was human, and her 
views of humanity in general were unchanged, 
but with him the deepest shadows glowed with 
reflected light, like the golden shadows of 
some rich Venetian picture. 

The very nature of the faults he had, more- 
over, helped to dim her perceptions. 
had, from childhood, no vehement, impetuous 
outbursts of indignation like those which I 
was liable to; no earnest, entire absorption 
of his whole being with the subject that in- 
terested him, to the forgetfulness of all be- 
sides, suchas characterized Piers. His charac- 
ter had an external smoothness about it which 
made the world go smoothly with him. His 
characteristic motion was gliding: so easy 
and noiseless was this movement that it was 
only now and then it struck you that he always 
contrived to glide into the best place, and 
into the possession of the pleasantest things 
to be attained. We children, of course, who 
thus lost the pleasantest things and places, 
early perceived it; but to our elders it was 
scarcely ever apparent. It was always we who 
created the final disturbance ; and what can 
any government do when there is a riot but 


punish the rioters, deferring the investigation | 


as to who is in the wrong toa time when the riot 
and its causes have ceased to be of moment ? 

Francis was found in tranquil possession 
of the coveted delights, toy or picture-book, 
or place in the game; possession is nine 
points of the law; tranquillity the desi- 
deratum of all governments in the world ; 


He | 





why could we not have left our little brother | 


alone ? 


Thus we were, who were continually being 
thus tranquilly robbed and wronged, the per- 
petual plaintiffs, and the world has no mercy 
on perpetual plaintiffs. Francis, “ poor little 
darling,” as his mother truly said, “ was never 
heard to raise his sweet little voice,’ whilst I 
at least was in one continual wail and 
clamour. 

“ven our father often gave the verdict 
against us. “ The world was large,” he would 
say, “and Francis was little ; why did we just 
want the one thing the poor little fellow had 
set his heart on, and was so peaceably en- 
joying ?” 

In vain we pleaded rights which we knew 
to be unquestionable ; what can be more 
tiresome, or seem more selfish, than to be 
always pleading one’s rights, especially against 
what is apparently the weaker party ? 

““Why were we always shrieking about our 
rights? Brothers and sisters should not think 
about rights. They should be always ready 
to ‘give up’ to each other, and to do as 
they would be done by.” 

So, between my stepmother’s fondness, my 
father’s generosity, and interpretations of the 
Sermon on the Mount which drove me wild 
with the impossibility of combating them, and 
the certainty of their being wrong, the tyranny 
of our little brother was established. 

This was a state of things, however, that 
could not long continue unbroken. 

At length my stepmother once more pro- 
posed that Piers and I should be sent to 
Miss Felicity’s school. 

My father had long opposed this, having 
certain theories of education, I think partly 
derived from Rousseau, not at all in harmony 
with Miss Felicity’s. 

He wished that education should be re- 
stored to what he considered its true mean- 
ing, of leading out the faculties, should be not 
so much a putting in as calling out, should be 
a development of growth from within, not 
the fitting on of an iron frame tocontract and 
cramp growth from without. ‘[heories which 
are now worn threadbare and colourless with 
discussion or not, were then fresh and full 
of bloom. And all such ideas Miss Felicity 
considered altogether chimerical and Utopian. 

“ Calling out iaculties?” said she. ‘“ The 
only faculty she knew that could always be 
sure of coming at the call, was the iaculty of 
mischief. Ne putting in? What then was 
the good of learning to read’at all? She sup- 
posed Piers and I would not develop out of 
ourselves even the multiplication table, unless 
it was put into us, still less the history of 
the Greeks and Romans, or the gods and 
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heroes. Not that she saw much use in his- 
tory,” she would somewhat cynically admit. 
“ What was there in it but wise men’s words 
and foolish men’s deeds? things which, if 
they had happened in a neighbour’s house 
instead of in palaces, you would have taken 
care the children did not hear. But the 
Greeks and Romans, and the gods and 
heroes, and the multiplication table, as the 
world was, had to be learned, and Mr. Danes- 
combe might wait some time for a new world 
or for a generation of children who came into 
it with their little minds filled already.” 

My poor father had certainly seen con- 
siderable faculty for not getting on developed 
in Piers and me since our little brother's 
arrival, and accordingly at last he waived his 
theory, and abandoned us to Miss Felicity 
and the rote system. ‘To us the school 
meant simply Miss Felicity, and a very 
awful personality we considered her. My 
father was in the second stage of human 
progress, the age of philosophical system and 
theory ; whilst Miss Felicity had advanced to 
the third, contemptuously ignoring systems 
and philosophies, and recognising nothing 
but facts and phenomena; and Piers and I 
remained in the earliest, seeing nothing but 
persons and personifications. 

From the beginning, I think, although most 
kindly disposed towards us, Miss Felicity 
nevertheless regarded us as rather dangerous 
little persons, brought up in no one knows 
what heretical persuasions concerning the 
rights and the wrongs of man. 

The years of our school-lile were among 
the most reactionary years England ever saw. 

Not an abuse but was rooted in its place, 
and not a harvest of reform but was stunted 
and nipped by the French Reign of Terror. 

Old Tories like Miss F elicity glorified their 
narrowest political prejudices into articles of 
the Creed, when the Revolution and his own 
personal patience had consecrated the French 
king into a martyr. Benevolent and tranquil 
men of progress like my father had to defend 
themselves as if they had been Jacobins. 
Mild Whigs like Dr. Kenton, who looked for 
the general improvement of the world on the 
same sanguine and genial principles on which 
he looked for the general recovery of his 
patients, simply turned a little round the other 
way, and became for the moment mild Tories. 

“What do you say now, Dr. Kenton?” 
Miss Felicity would triumphantly demand, 
. to your Reformers and Jacobins ?” 

“J say, Miss Felicity,” he would reply, 

“what I always said. Aboye all things no 
convulsions, no violence to the constitution. 











If nature cannot throw off the ailment for 
herself, we must assist her a little, Miss 
Felicity, gently assist her. That is what I 
mean by reform. If our assistance fails, we 
must let her alone and wait, Miss Felicity, 
tranquilly wait.” 

Mild Tories, on the other hand, like my 
uncle Fyford and Mr. Rabbidge, those who 
were Conservative from fear, became rabid 
Tories, also from fear. They would have 
established a Reign of Terror of their own 
on behalf of our glorious constitution, would 
“keep the mob down, sir,” said my uncle to 
my father, “by fire and sword, if necessary 
by the gibbet, or the—” 

“ The stake,” suggested my father drily. 

My uncle scarcely heeded the interruption. 
‘“‘ Are we to have our houses’ burnt about our 
ears,” he said, “by a set of fanatics calling 
themselves philanthropists and reformers ?” 


And it was through this tempest of preju- 
dice and reaction that 


abolishing the great wrong of the African 
slave-trade, steadfastly went on with the con- 
flict, and ten times brought in the measure 
ten times defeated in a House of Commons, 
excited to a fury of reaction, elected by a 
nation goaded to a cortempt of all progress by 
the fury and madness of the three years’ ter- 
rible reaction against centuries of oppression 
in France. 


It was, no doubt, this state of things, of 
course at the time unknown to us, which 
brought me into the two difficulties which now 
recur to my mind. 

One sunny Sunday afternoon Piers and I 
were sitting on the step of our arbour on the 
highest terrace of the garden. He was play- 
ing with Pluto and I was reading intently 
with my elbows on my knees, so intently, that 

I did not see my father and my stepmother 
with little Francis, my uncle Fyford, and 
Dick approaching up the steep slope until 
they were close at hand. 

I was especially absorbed with the book 
because I ignorantly thought it was about to 
throw some light on the “ Duty to our Neigh- 
bour,” and the Sermon on the Mount, espe- 
cially as connected with my stepmother and 
Francis, which might bring the Christian code 
within reach of my practice. There were pas- 
sages in it about “natural rights,” about the 
“0 great sin being making each other unhappy,” 
w hich! thought excellent; also a passage assert- 
ing that “ the Duty of Man is not a wilderness 
of turnpike-gates between us and our Maker, 
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through which we pass by ticket from one to 
the other, but plain and simple, consisting in 
our duty to God as His by dirth and family, 
and in doing what we would be done by,” 
which I thought clearer than the Catechism, 
at least with my stepmother’s commentary. 

My uncle startled me by an approving pat 
on the head. 

“Well done, little maid! Quite a little 
Lady Jane Grey! Is it Plato, or ‘The 
Whole Duty of Man?’” 

“Tt is not so much about our duféies as 
about our rights,” I said. “1 found it in the 
Summer Parlour.” And I gave the volume 
confidingly into his hands. 

He started as if he had been stung, dashed 
it from him to the ground, and ground his 
heel into it as if it had been a viper. 

“ Piers Danescombe, I could not have ex- 
pected this even of toleration like yours: 
Tom Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man ’—such poison 
in the hands of this poor innocent babe!” 

“Indeed, Uncle Fyford,” I said, thinking 
that I had in some way compromised my 
father, “it is a Sunday book. It is not a 
story book. The gentleman who wrote it 
seems to dislike the Bastille and slavery as 
much as father, and war as much as Miss 
Loveday. And he speaks about our Father 
in heaven, Uncle Fyford. Indeed it is a 
Sunday book.” 

“ Listen to the poor innocent !” said Uncle 
Fyford. “It is enough to pierce one’s 
heart.” 

“ Bride, my darling,” said my father, in his 
dry quiet way, “Tom Paine’s ‘Rights of Man’ 
is not exactly the book for you. If I had had 
any idea that your tastes lay in that direction, 
I would have labelled it, ‘ Not good for little 
girls.’ But, Richard,” he continued, turning 
to my uncle, “if wise men would take the 
good in that book and use it, they would do 
more to neutralise the harm in it than by 
railing at it in a mass for ever.” 

“Good in Tom Paine!” said my uncle, 
roused beyond his usual decorum. “I am 
sick of your ‘ good in everything. I believe 
you would find good in the devil.” 

“* There might have been! you know,” said 
my father, very gravely. His simple quiet 
words startled me like a flash of lightning. 
They made me feel that he felt the existence 
of the devil to be a very real and sorrowful 
fact, instead of the half ridiculous, half ter- 
tible, mythical legend handed down to us in 
the nursery. 

Mrs. Danescombe intervened. 

“That is precisely what I am always saying 
to Mr. Danescombe, Dr. Fyford,” she said. 








“Good in everything there may be, though I 
confess I have not found it, and I believe it 
is not the Bible, but only Shakspere that 
asserts it. But evil in everything most cer- 
tainly there is, at least in every person. And 
I can never see we remove it by blinding our 
eyes to it.” 

“ Well, Euphrasia,” said my father, ‘‘ you 
look for the evil and I for the good; so, 
between us, I hope we shall strike the balance. 
Only, if we both reach the better world, you 
will be so unfortunate as to have lost your 
occupation, while mine can continue for 
ever.” 

“Wait till you are there, Piers,” rejoined my 
uncle. ‘At all events, you won’t find Tom 
Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man’ there.” 

“No,” replied my father, “the book will 
have done its work, good and evil, here 
below.” 

“Evil enough,” said my uncle; “good, 
only as Satan did good to Job by landing 
him, with his potsherd, among the ashes.” 


My investigations into the “natural rights” 
of man were, however, checked : a check the 
less painful to me because even Mr. Paine 
did not give me any light on the natural 
“rights of women” or of little girls. I was 
sent back to the Ten Commandments and to 
the Duty to my Neighbours. 

The only result that remained from my 
inopportune pursuit of knowledge was the 
rare felicity of a little direct religious lesson 
from my father. ; 

That evening he took me on his knee in 
the Oak Parlour. Piers had gone to bed, 
and my stepmother was putting Francis to 
sleep, so that we were alone. And above us 
was that picture of my mcther, present to the 
consciousness of us both. 

“ Bride, my darling,” he said, “ Duties are 
better things for us to think about than 
Rights.” 

“If other people would only think about 
rights a little, father,’ I ventured to murmur, 
“then it would be very nice to have nothing 
to think about but our duties. But they 
don’t. They only think about their own 
rights, and our duties.” 

Very true, Bride,” he said. “They don’t, 
and they won’t. And that is the way there 
is so much troublesome history for you and 
me to learn. But you know some one must 
begin. Suppose you and I begin at the other 
end. Our own duties, and other people's righis. 
You will find much more good come of it in 
the end.” ' 

Then, the only time I can remember, he 
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led me to my mother’s picture, and stood 
before it, with his hand on my shoulder. 

“That was what she did, my child. God 
gave her one of his lambs to keepyand she 
kept it well as long as she was here. God 
help me to keep it for Him and for her better 
than I have.” 

“Oh, father, you can’t keep us better,” I 
said. 

That lesson was brief, but it accomplished 
its end. It brought me back to my duties, 
instead of to his and to my stepmother’s. 


It was not very long after this that Piers 


| and I fell into another difficulty, at Miss 


Felicity’s school. 
I remember this with especial distinctness, 
because it was the beginning of Piers and my 


entering into closer relations with Amice | 


Glanvil and sweet bright Claire Angélique 
des Ormes. 

A week before, the three spare rooms in 
Miss Felicity’s house had been engaged and 
occupied by three foreigners, refugees from 
France, Madame la Marquise des Ormes, her 
little daughter Claire Angélique, and Léon- 
tine, a vivacious maid, who governed and 
protected them both, and would fain have 
governed Miss Felicity, and all Abbot’s Weir, 
had this been possible to any Frenchwoman. 

Madame had only been seen, a slight 
fragile lady, leaning rather feebly on the 
arm of Léontine, and greeting Miss Felicity 
as she entered the arched door with such a 
courtly reverence as Abbot’s Weir had not 
previously dreamed of. 

Léontine had been seen and heard abun- 
dantly, making her presence felt like a wind 
through house and town. Little Claire had 
only been heard prattling in a sweet voice to her 
mother in the parlour inside the schoolroom 
until that momentous afternoon when she 
appeared under Miss Felicity’s wing, but not 
under her rod, as a kind of amateur scholar. 

It was an August afternoon, very sultry. 
The room was long and low: Miss Felicity 
was fettered by no government regulations as 
to cubic feet of air and space. Oi space 
there was enough ; of air certainly not enough 
to keep forty children awake. Miss Felicity 


would on no account have exposed her | 
lessons to the intrusion of the street by | 


opening the window. 

Want of ozone, therefore, was telling 
powerfully on the intellects of the pupils, and 
on the temper of the mistress. The flies 
were drowsily buzzing now and then against 
the panes, the black cat sleepily purring on 
the window-seat, too lazy even to wink at 


my stepmother’s cat on the opposite window. 
Many of the children out of reach of the rod 
had yielded to sleep, and the rest were hope- 
lessly struggling against it, when the’ question 
came in a sharp voice from Miss Felicity— 

“Bridget Danescombe, who were the 
heroes ?” 

I must have been half asleep myself, for I 
remember instantly sitting up trying to look 
especially wide awake, as is the wont with 
persons so surprised, and responding des- 
perately to the last- word which I had 
caught. 

“Father says there are some in France, 
Miss Felicity. He said so last night. They 
pulled down a wicked place called the Bas- 
tille.” 

Miss Felicity’s colour rose. I think she 
did not knqw whether I said it in simplicity 
or in malice. 

“Bridget Danescombe,” she repeated, 
slightly rapping my fingers to recall my atten- 
tion, “think what you are saying. Who were 
the heroes ?” 

“ And some, father said, there are in Eng- 
land,” I continued, divided between anxiety to 
sustain myself by that infallible judgment and 
dread of the well-known little ebony ruler. 
“They want to pull down the slave-trade and 
the impressment—hesaidimpressment. These 
are our Bastilles. I know he said they were 
heroes. And the only name I remember is 
Granville Sharpe.” 

“ Silly child, dreaming as usual,” said Miss 
Felicity, diplomatically passing by the peril- 
| ous answer, and admonishing me by a severe 
rap on my knuckles. ‘I pass to your brother 
—two years your younger and ten years your 
better. Piers Danescombe, who were the 
heroes ?” 

Whatever could have been thought of the 
spirit of my answer, there could have been 
no doubt as to that which rang through the 
tones of Piers. His was a response, not to 

Miss Felicity’s question, but to her rap on 
my fingers. 

“Sister Bride is right, Miss Felicity,” he 
said. ‘“ Father did say so, only last night.” 

By this tithe the little community was 
thoroughly aroused, with true British instinct 
scenting the battle from afar. 

“Ves, indeed, Miss Felicity,” I ventured, 
| “father said impressing seamen and trading 
in slaves was as bad as shutting people up in 
the Bastille, and Mr. Granville Sharpe was a 
hero for trying to stop it. I remember quite 
well that was the hero’s name, and also that 
he wants to stop people having slaves, 

because that is wicked.” 
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I had rushed on impetuously, forgetful of 
all but the purpose in hand, when, looking 
up, I saw Amice Glanvil’s great mysterious 
eyes fixed fully on me, not in anger, but with 
a look of grave wonder and questioning. 

She looked a shade more pallid than 
| usual, but I flushed crimson. I remembered 
the black nurse and the negro footmen, and 
I felt so sorry I should have said anything to 
grieve my princess. 

But I had not mugh time for reflection. 
For then out and spoke Dick Fyford. 

“Miss Felicity, if Bride Danescombe were | 
not a girl, so that no one can do anything to 
her, she would not dare. My own uncle is 
a sea captain, and I am going to sea, and he 
says people who cry out against impress- 
ment are traitors and fools. I heard him. 
The king’s navy could not be kept up 
without, and then the French would come 
and kill the king and burn up London; and 
Abbot's Weir, and all of us.” 

The conflict was becoming perilous. Was 
Miss Felicity’s class of mythology—extra— 
to prepare the more aristocratic classes for 
Mr. Rabbidge, and to distinguish them from 
the common herd, to end in this? 

Had not Mrs. Rabbidge, always a little too | 
eagerly alive to the growth of Miss Felicity’s 
pupils into her husband’s, denounced the 
mythology as a poaching on his demesnes ? 
And had not Mr. Rabbidge himself mildly 
admitted that Miss Felicity was meddling 
with matters too high for her? 

And was it to be said that such frightful | 
Jacobinism had been uttered in her presence 
unavenged ? 

The case was perplexing. On the score 
ot politics it could not be taken up. Piers 
and I had appealed to Cesar in the person | 
of our father, and to Miss Felicity paternal 
authority was a foundation of all other autho- 
rity, by no means- to be lightly interfered | 
with. 

She therefore recurred to history, and | 
wisely chose to treat me as a dunce rather | 
than as a heretie. 

“ Bridget Danescombe knows better,” she 
asserted. ‘The heroes lived in Greece. 
They come after the heathen gods. There 
were Hercules and Perseus,—and others,” | 
said Miss Felicity, not having a book, and | 
judiciously becoming vague. “ They fought | 
with dragons. And the heroes and the dragons 
have alt been dead and gone thousands of | 
years. Bridget Danescombe, I am sorry ; but 
I must put the foolscap on you, and you must 
sit on that stool in the middle of the school. 
Take this book and learn the names of the | 








| misjudged me. 
| getting used to my position, I found myself 


| think how 





heroes. When you have learned them you 
may come down.” f 
And so saying she took off my little 
mob-cap, put on the terrible cone of brown 
paper, and made me climb on the tall stool. 
Thus were the germs of Jacobinism crushed ; 
and thus was I set up as a beacon to juvenile 
Abbot’s Weir. Piers came and stood beside 
me, his eyes flashing and his face crimson, in 
defiance of authority. Wisely Miss Felicity 
took no notice. Her government was too 


| strong for her to delight in petty irritating 


revenges. 

I was too proud to cry, and too bewildered 
by angerand shame tolearn. And yetbysome 
strange instinct of justice, I made a distinction 
between my stepmother and Miss Felicity. 

My stepmother had never rapped my 
knuckles or set me on a stool, or punished 
meitrany way. And yet hercold “ Bridget !” 
hurt me more than Miss Felicity’s ruler, or 
even her fool’s-cap, terrible as that was. 

I felt that Miss Felicity in some unac- 
countable way had misunderstood my words. 
I did not feel that she misunderstood and 
And after a little while, 


endeavouring to account, not for my conduct, 
(in this instance I had the great and unusual 
happiness of a clear conscience), but for Miss 
Felicity’s, and to justify her. 

This, of course, did not help me to learn 


“ot 


my “heroes,” but it quieted my mind, and 


| the book served as a veil as. I held it before 


my face. P 

And so the minutes passed on, until the 
bell rang for the school to close. 

We always finished in the morning witl 
the grace before meals, and in the evening 
with a verse of evening prayer. 

For this purpose Miss Felicity told me to 
come down from my elevation. 

To this instant my heart beats faster as I 
that sweet hittle 


4 
i 
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french gir! 
Claire, not of course being in the awe oi 
our punishments and rules of ordinary 
scholars, glided forward to me before any 
one could stop her, with her easy French 
grace, and helped me down, and kissed my 
cheek, her first kiss, with the fool’s-cap still 
on, and led me to Miss Felicity, and askec 
her in sweet broken English to take the cap 
off, which Miss Felicity very kindly and rather 
nervously did. And then Claire herself, 
with her lissom: fingers, arranged my hair 
under my little.cap, and kissed my quivering 
lips, for I was bursting into tears. ‘Then, 
apparently summoned from the room within. 
she waved her hand toall of us and curtseye 
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like a fairy queen, and disappeared within 
the door of her mother’s apartment. 

Piers and I, of course, were kept-in that 
day, until I had learned the mythology. And 
meantime Miss Felicity went out and left us 
alone, with Amice Glanvil, who was kneeling 
on the window-seat, waiting for the negro 
nurse. 

When Miss Felicity was gone, Amice came 
down noiselessly from the’ window-seat, and 
suddenly stood before me. 

I looked up from the book, and met those 
dark wistful eyes for the first time, not turned 
away from me, but gazing steadily into mine, 
through my eyes, I felt, into me. 

“Who said it was wicked to have slaves 2” 
she asked. 

My eyes sank before her gaze. 

“ ¥t was my father,” I said in a low voice. 
wished to say something in excuse, but I 
could find nothing. 

“But people need xot be wicked who have 
slaves,” she said. “ My father was good, and 
he had slaves. And he is dead. He was 
not wicked. Amd I was born with slaves. 
How can we help what we are born with?” 

She spoke very low, with a deep votee and a 
cleax lingering utterance, which to me sounded 
foreign. The question was beyond me. 

“You can be kind to them,” I said feebly. 
That was alt I could think of. 

“Some old Greek people set them free,” 
said Piers thoughtfully, more childlike tham 
1; “that is what my father said Mr. Gram 
ville Sharpe wamted. Wou can set ‘hem free,” 
he said), with a boy’s dieectness, ‘“ that is the 
only way, E thimk, of bemg kind to slaves.” 

Amice Glanvil turned her penetrating 
glamee on him, as if to look him through; 
but his frank, blue eyes met hers, with a 
steady gaze, and bore the serutiny. 


T 


i 


“ Set them free! Piers Danescombe,” she | 


“You do not know im the least what 
But you have given 


said. 
you are taiking about. 
me the answer at the very bottom of your 
thoughts, and I thank you.” For she was 
not in the least like a child, our princess. 


The negro nurse came to fetch her, and | 


interrupted our conversation. 
But when she was wrapped up in her gold 





and crimson splendours she turned back to | 
us and took one of our hands in each of | 

: 
| woman actually confess she had made a mis- 


hers. 


“Bride Danescombe,”’she said, “I like you, 
I have known and liked you a long time, and | 
[ like you better to-day. Piers Danescombe, | 


you are a little boy, and do not know in the 


least what you said. But you speak the truth, | 


and hardly any one does. 


And I like you | 


| order now ? 


too. I will ask Granny. And you will come 
and see me. Good-bye.” 

I felt honoured as by a royal invitation ; 

but Piers was cooler, and said, “We will 
see.” 
I got up on the window-seat and looked 
after Miss Amice in a flutter of delight. I 
forgot all about the heroes. I felt sure I 
had found my heroine. The spell of silent 
years was broken; our princess had spoken 
to us, and the enchanted palace would be 
sure to open. 

Then a soft voice called me from the 
corner where little Miss Loveday had been 
lying on her couch, correcting exercises un- 
observed by any of us. 

“ Dear child,” she said, “dear little Bride, 
let me help thee. Aunt Felicity will come 
back, and thou wilt have learned nothing.” 

In a few minutes she had taught me the 
lesson. 

And when Miss Felicity returned I said 
it to her perfectly. 

I think she was anxious to make some 
amends to me. I had suffered as a victim 
to great public considerations, as I did not 
| know, but she did. But I felt there was no 
| personal wrong intended, and I felt no resent- 
| ment agaimst her. And when she took my 
| hand kindly, and said I had a good father 
_and mother, and she hoped I would be a good 
little girl, I took courage, and looking up 
im her face said, “ Miss Felicity, father said 
you were one of the heroes, too.” 

“ Nonsense! nonsense, child!” she said, 
colouring, But I saw that the keem eyes 
moistened, amd she took me to Miss Love- 
day and said, in a tremulous voice—- 

“Loveday, the child grows more like her 
poor dear mother every day—I saw it on 


| that stoall to-day—and she has just that 


sweet forgiving temper. And, please God, 
the poor little maid shall never stand there 
again. It was a mistake of mine, and it cut 
me to the heart. There,” she added, laugh- 
ing, “‘ there’s a foolish thing for a mistress to 
say to a child. Foolish old woman and 
foolish little Bride. How shall I keep you in 
You will never be afraid of the 
ruler and the fool’s-cap more.” 

But I began to ove Miss Felicity. And 
oh the good it did me to hear a grown-up 


take and done wrong ! 

It restored to me my ideal of justice. It 
made me feeb there was one right way for 
little children and grown people. 

From that day I would not have offended 
or grieved Miss Felicity for the world. 
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] 
But when she left the room Miss Loveday | is making to-day, who are with us now, be- 
put her arm around me and said— | cause that is like misunderstanding God 
“Little Bride, it‘is quite right to learn | himself, and our dear Lord and Saviour, 
about the old heroes. All little boys and | and the blessed, loving Spirit, and putting 
girls must. But never thou give up be- | Him far back into history, among the Greeks 
lieving in the heroes and saints zow. That is | and Romans. 





the great matter for us. Never give up look- 
ing for them, little Bride, and always expect- 
ing to see them. It is a pity not to know 
the heroes of long ago. But the most ter- 
tible mistake we can make, any of us, is not 
to learn to know the heroes and saints God 


| dead and gone, Piers and Bride. 





“ Never think the saints and heroes are all 
It is like 
thinking our Lord is dead, and his living Spirit 
with us no more. That is the mistake people 
who went wrong made in every age. Look 
for them, expect to find them in the world— 





in your little world—now, and look to God, 
who is always making them, and you will 
find them. And then stick close to them, my 
dears, and follow them, whatever they are 
called and whatever they look like ; and, in 
that way, you may grow like them too. Oh, 
thank God, Bride,” she added in a low voice, 
“I did ask God long ago for this; and He 
heard me, and showed me your mother. He 
showed her to me before she went away. 
And that has helped me all my life. Never, 
never think the saints and heroes are living 
no longer upon earth. The heroes are not 





dead, nor the dragons; nor are the saints 
gone to heaven, or their crosses. Look up 
and keep your heart open, and you will find 
them, my poor little ones, never fear.” 

I tried to say something to her, but I could 
not. My voice would not come. 

For when father had said Miss Felicity 
was a hero, he had said also that Miss Love- 
day was a saint. ‘ 

But I smiled all through my heart as I 
went across to the market-place, to think 
how much sooner than Miss Loveday had 
expected her words had begun to come true. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


IlI.—** THE TREE 


yy is surely more than an accidental coin- 

cidence, that at one and the same time 
three things should have taken place : first, 
that the British workman should have come 
to know something of leisure ; second, thata 
national system of education should have 
been established ; and third, that while so 
many articles in ordinary use have become 
much dearer, a very singular exception should 
have taken place in one article, viz., books ; 
the price of which is now so wonderfully re- 
duced, thata New Testament may be had for 
twopence, a “ Pilgrim’s Progress” for a penny, 
the whole works of Sir Walter Scott at less 
than the original price of any one of them ; 
while in exchange for the labour of a couple 
of hours the workman may possess an entire 
Bible, an entire Shakspere, or an entire 
Milton. Any one who should be asked to 
put these three facts together, and to say 
what was the natural outcome of them, could 
be at little loss how to answer the question : 
he would say that they conspired to give a 
noble opportunity to the working man of the 
present day, to improve and enlarge his mind, 
and that, though the present generation might 
not reap all the benefit, there could be no 
excuse for his children if they were not far 
higher, in point of intellectual attainments, 
than any that had ever preceded them. 

If it be wished to show what education can 
do for the working man, Scotland affords a 
handy, but not altogether an adequate answer. 
For generations past, her schools have given 
to the children of workmen an opportunity of 
acquiring a certain amount of knowledge and 
mental training. But let it be remarked that 
the problem has never had fair play in Scot- 
land. For in the first place, till quite recently 
the Scottish workman, after becoming a work- 
man, has never had the benefit of leisure ; 
he has had to work his ten or twelve or even 
fifteen hours, at the plough, or the bench, orthe 
loom ; for mental improvement he has seldom 
had more than an hour or two at night when 
the body is exhausted, and when most men are 
more disposed to chat or to sleep than to study. 
Secondly, until the present generation, the 
Scottish workman has not enjoyed the benefit 
of cheap literature ; in the days of our fathers 
and grandfathers books were extremely dear. 
Scotland therefore, during her past history, 
has enjoyed the benefit of but one of the 
three factors that are now conspiring for the 

iI. N.s. 





OF KNOWLEDGE.” 

intellectual benefit of workmen, and that, 
often, in an inferior degree, for the education 
of the schools has often been extremely 
defective. 

And then as to results. It is very true 
that on the whole the Scottish people have 
been marked by superior intelligence; but 
what chiefly attracts notice, in connection 
with their education is, that by means of it 
they have often been enabled to rise to a 
higher sphere of life than that in which they 
were born. We think of James Ferguson, 
the shepherd boy, becoming the distinguished 
astronomer and savant ; of Alexander Murray, 
the labourer’s son, becoming the eminent 
orientalist ; of Hugh Miller, the stone mason, 
making for himself a name in science and 
literature, that will adorn the Scottish firma- 
ment for generations ; of raw lads going forth 
to foreign countries and distant colonies, and 
becoming grand viziers or generals of armies ; 
or of gardener’s apprentices getting charge of 
ducal domains, and acquiring a power hardly 
inferior to that of the proprietors themselves. 
But what is now chiefly to be desired is, not 
that a few educated workmen should rise to 
the middle class, but that the whole body of 
workmen should be raised by education and 
mental training to a higher intellectual level. 
It is indeed a great advantage to the indivi- 
dual workman that he has the chance of 
raising himself and his family to a place in 
the middle class ofsociety. ‘This affords him 
in many instances a great stimulus to self- 
denying exertion. But the working class, as 
a whole, are not benefited, but rather im- 
poverished by his elevation. They lose one 
of their ablest and most creditable members. 
Unless the whole platform of labour is raised, 
so to speak, the general good that results is 
but small. Now, what we deem so impor- 
tant in the present conjunction of events is, 
that it affords the opportunity for this general 
elevation. It is not merely that it may help 
Dick Whittingtons to become Lord Mayors of 
London, but that it opens to the whole army 
of labour the door to a mode of life more 
worthy of men who are really the brothers of 
Bacon and Newton, and whose minds were 
made in the image of God. 

Let us, for the sake of illustration, take the 
case of the army. It is so far a great benefit 
to the common soldier when the door is open 
to him to advance to the position of a com- 
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missioned officer. To many a deserving man 
this would prove a stimulus of no ordinary 
power. but it would be a poor ref 
army that did not aim likewise at elevating 
the condition of the common soldi: er as such, 

If the rank and file were left to sink 
as they pleased, and every well-conducted 
man were drafted into the ranks of the 
cers, the mass of the common soldiers would 
be rather impoverished than enriched by the 
change. <A right system must contemplate 
the elevation of the common soldier as such ; 

surrounding him with happy domestic in- 
fluences ; making marriage, for example, the 
rule rather than the exception ; affordit 1g full 
scope and encouragement to intellectual capa- 


orm of the | 


or swim | 


! 
| 


offi- | 


| on other classes. 


city and moral worth ; in short, making the | 


common soldier’s life such that respectable 
men might look on it as not less desirable 
and honourable than that of the ordinary 


craftsman. We use this illustration me — 
to show that what is to be desired for 
working classes generally is not me adie a 


| should not be found a like proportion of 


e | feeling. 


chance of rising to the class above them, but | 


a general elevation of the whole order, 

It will be observed, however, are 
very far from despising the chance of rising 
to the class above them. Under any sy stem 


that we 


that may be devised for general elevation, 


there will always be such transferences ; 
it is well that there should be. There > will 
always be commoners rising to the eipune 
of Lords, workmen becoming s employers of 
labour, small tradesmen rising to be merch ity 


r Lord 


princes, Dick Whittingto ns becomit ng 
Mayors. The w rorking class will alway s be 


losing its foremost members. 
that, if influences are at work elevating the 
whole mass—if a new crop is being raised as 
fast as the old one disapy ears—if those who 
rise retain respect and affection for the class 
they have leit, and, knowing the difficu 
and trials that beset them, lend them a help- 
ing hand and give them a word of enc 
ment? Is this last supposition particularly 
Utopian? Why should it be so? Why ought 
not those who have risen from the ranks to 
for their struggling 
brothers? If, as a rule, the case has been 
different, it is not creditable to the ° 
who have risen.” 

But now to come back to the subject in 
hand—the opportunity of a general intel- 
lectual elevation afforded to the working 
classes by the present conjunction of events. 
Undoubtedly they have the opportunity ; 
everything depends on their making strenuous 
efiorts to turn the opportunity into a reality. 
Whether or not they will make these eflorts 
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depends on the view which they take of the 
worth and desirableness of the object to be 
sought. What is the likélihood, then, of their 
coming to have such an appreci: ition of edu- 
cation, and of mental riches generally, as to 
set iselves very earnestly to the pursuit 
of these things ? 

One aspect of the case will make an im- 
pression on one class of persons, other aspects 
Thus, (1), some may be 
attracted by the sense of personal gratification 
which mental riches bring. The best books 
in such a language as ours have in them the 


then 





materials of a perpetual festival. In the 
middle classes of society there are not a few 


who feel this and act upon it. Books are 
their personal friends, furnishing to them 
without stint “the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul.” ‘There is no reason why there 
persons in the work ing classes with a similar 
Here i is one great inheritance from 
which no law of entail can shut them out. 
Here are gardens ever blooming, with no fee 
for admission, and no long road to traverse 
in reaching them, as open to the blacksmith, 
the weaver, or ihe miner, as to kings or 
princes. Would it be wise, would it not be 
absurd for the working man, now that he has 
got some leisure, to let such treasures pass by, 
in them for hi 





as if there were nothing him to 
care for? 

(2.) Others may be impressed with the 
fact that mental cultivation is a manly thing, 
an true manhood, It is a de- 
gradation to be mere animals. Prize horses 
and prize oxen may be very we a, but a prize 
ploughman, unless he be something more, is 
less than either. It is not mere bone and 
sinew that makes the man. It is not in mere 
animal force that compensation is found for 
the want of rank and fortune, so that “a 
man’s a man for a that.” “ There is nothing 
great in the world but man,” said the old 
philosopher, “ and nothing great in man but 
mind.” Will the working clas t awake 
to a sense of the greatness of mind? And if 

nind be great, must it not be cultivated and 
all its powers improved by’ the process ? 
Who would ever make a comparison between 
the millions of working people swayed by 
their animal passion s like herds of cattle, and 
the same millions alive and astir intellectually 
int elligent, t houghtful, reasonable, reflect- 
ing the image of God? ‘ 
(3 ), Another class will feel that “ know- 


attribute oi 


ses not 


‘edge is power.” To know the principle on 
ch things are done is a great help to the 
dois ng of them. To have the powers of the 
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mind quickened by education so as to ap- 
prehend the proper relation of things, is 
found to be of immense service in almost all 
the processes of the arts and manufactures. 
Doubtless it is out of this that the prov erb 
has sprung,—‘ Nothing like education.’ 


| from vital Christianity. 


” Such | | 


proverbs sum up the result of much observa- | 


tion and convictio 
prevalent they indicate a wholeso1 ne feeling. 
People may have a very misty idea of what it 
is about education that m: ike s it valuable ; 
but if the impression prevail tl ehow it 
is of great value, a most important end is 
gained. 

(4.) There is room for impre still 
another class with the benefit of intelle tual 
culture, as being the source of no small socia: 
gratification. For example, it makes a happy 
bond of intercourse betwee een y ung men, It 
lay at the foundation of some of the most in- 
teresting of Hugh Miller’s friendships. What 
more pleasant than to talk and to correspond 
about books which you a and your friend oun ¢ 
been reading together, and to multiply you 
own enjoyment by hearing of his ? ae 
even a friendly dis aonnien over some of the 
topics discussed in the books m: 
neat: and pleasant. And when one 

> serious matters to discuss and arrang¢ 
with one’s friends, the benefit is still more 
important. When you are forming opi 1101 
on the most vital concerns of your life ; ; when 
you are laying plans for the good of your fel- 
lows ; when you are making up your minds 
on points whose bearings reach further than 
life itself, and, as Milton says, “travel to 
eternity,” the ability to avail 
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the thoughts and convictions of an intelligent 
and enlightened com: a benefit of in- 
estimable worth. 

(5.) Still another force that may urge tl 





masses in the direction of intellectual culture 
is—the political. Their interest in questions 
that are undergoing public discussion will 
prompt them to take pal ns to read on these 
subjects, and stimulate th eir minds to form a 
judgment regarding them. However un- 
wholesome and undesirable the atmosphete 
of mere secular politics may be, there can be 
no doubt of their educating power. Politics 
stir the torpid mind, they waken up the 
slumbering faculties; they lead to observa- 
tion, reasoning, and reflection. The poli- 
tician may often be a disagreeable animal, but 
he is more than a mere animal. There is some- 
thing in him that, if it be allied to higher in- 
fluences and brought under the control of a 
nobler spirit, will give him a real elevation, 
and secure for him a sincere respect. 














yourselves of 


ver they are | 


(6.) But stronger far than any of the forces 
that we have as yet adverted to, is the im- 
pulse towards intellectual culture that comes 
In adverting to this 
force as one of several, we must not be sup- 
yosed to regard it as differing from the rest 
It differs in more vital ways. 
parated from its in- 


only in degree. 


If the other forces are se} 


| fluence, their effect is uncertain, and there is 


no security that they will not be turned to evil 
instead of good. Christianity has a double 
mode of operation on the intellectual facul- 
tics—the one direct, the other indirect. 
Directly, it gives a most impressive lesson as 
to the value of man, and the obligation and 
responsibility of redeemed man. It gives ex- 
traordinary value to every part-of man’s 
nature, for it makes him a member of that 
body of which the Son of God is the Head. 
It lays him under obligations of incalculable 
force a s him to live not to himself but 
to Him who loved him and gave himself for 
In his service there is to be no waste 
No talent is to be buried 
in the ground ; it is to be lent at interest and 
loubled ere the Lord’s return. No fragment 
is to be wasted even after a miraculous ‘meal ; 
it is to be wi into baskets that nothing 
be lost. Everything the 
Christ to the improvement of every Senwliy, 
that he may be to the praise of his glory, 
and that he may be the more powerful in- 
strument in helping on his cause. That he 
may do the more good he must have the 
more mental power ; ignorance and awkward- 
ness must give place z knowledge and skill. 
To help to enlighten the minds of others, it 
is of prime necessity that he have ample light 
in his own. 
Indirectly, 


and no idleness. 





urges 


too, vital religion tends to 


| mental culture and enlargement, by the very 


grandeur of the subjects which it presents ior 
the consideration of man. What vaster 
theme for human thought can be found than 
he being ee God, the infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable One? How great concentra- 
tion of oe is needed even for an 
approath to a right conception of the Infi- 
nite, andof our relation thereto ? The thought- 
ful reading of the Bible, too, has a wonderfully 
enlarging and elevating effect upon the mind. 
Its jurisprudence, its theology, its philosophy, 
its poetry—have all a remarkable power. 
And in point of fact, wherever a people have 
been devoted to the Bible and impregnated 
with its spirit, they have been marked by an 
intelligence beyond the common. And this 
consideration must not be lost sight of in 
accounting for whatever intelligence beyond 
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the common may have been characteristic of 
the Scottish people. 

(7.) To the forces now enumerated, which 
are somewhat general in their influence, we 
have how to add one of a special kind—the 
fact that education has been elevated to a 
place of commanding national interest, and 
that attention to it, on the part of parents, is 
to be rendered compulsory. Whatever other 
results may spring out of our long educa- 
tional debates and our modern educational 


enactments, they will at least have the effect | 


of giving to education a place in the eye of 
the nation such as it has never had before. 
The very budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with a long row of figures op- 
posite the education estimate, will have the 
same effect. But most of all will this be the 
effect of the measures now to be taken for 
compelling careless parents to provide for 
their children’s education. The question can- 
not fail to be raised—what is all this meant 
for? And if the answer to the question be 
what it ought to be, it cannot fail to give a 
stimulus to the intellectual progress of the 
nation. 

These, as it seems to us, are the chief con- 
siderations which will contribute to commend 
education, and the culture of the mental 
faculties generally, to the working classes of 
the future. And now the question arises, 
how far will they have this effect? How far 
will they stimulate the masses to overcome 
the vis inertia of laziness, the tyranny of 
animal passions, the force of ancient customs, 
and it may be the fascination of foolish 
superstitions, and to apply themselves ener- 
getically to turn to account their present 
remarkable opportunity of intellectual eleva- 
tion ? 

For our own part, we do not expect that 
the change will either be very general, or very 
rapid. There will be two currents, we appre- 
hend, a forward and a backward; and the 
backward may for a time present us with a 
more humiliating phenomenon than has ever 
yet been witnessed among us. Drunkenness, 
gluttony, and other polluting vices may in 
some instances swell to dimensions beyond 
any that they have hitherto attained. Where 
the carcase is, there will the vultures be 
gathered together. Where the means of 
riotous living are multiplied, riotous living 
will become more common. It is most pain- 
ful to think of this, most painful to write it. 
One would fain go to a distance, like Hagar 
in the wilderness, and not look on a sight which 
is more distressing by far than the death of a 
child. One would rather see atroop of wild 





Esquimaux glutting themselves with the 


putrid blubber of a stranded whale, than a | 


body of well-paid British workmen debasing 


themselves with the brutalities of the ginshop, | 


till God’s image is obliterated from soul and 
body together. On the other hand, we 


fondly believe that the more intelligent and | 


Christian members of the working classes will | 


take heart of grace at the present remarkable | 
crisis, and seek, with God’s help, to create a | 


deep and active public sentiment in their 
ranks, in favour of a new era of enlighten- 
ment and mental culture. They must not be 
discouraged by little apparent progress. 
Deep waters move slowly ; discouragements 
may be very numerous; but amid all, Abraham 
Lincoln’s advice to his generals will be 
serviceable—“ Keep pegging away.” 

The end to be gained is worth a deal of 
pains. The great body of labouring men and 
women over the country furnished with new 
organs of enjoyment, and new sources of re- 
freshment—getting mental eyes opened that 
reveal a new world of beauty and interest ; 
finding palm-trees and fountains of water in 
nooks of the wilderness where the burning sun 
used to beat on them; hearing in all the 
voices of nature— 

* Songs that have power to quiet 
‘Lhe restless pulse of care, 


And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.” 


Oh working men and women, aspire to this 
elevation! It is not the highest by any means 


that we would set before you, but it is surely, 


something to see our friend Hodge trans- 
formed into an intelligent and thinking being, 
who can see something heavenly in earth, 
sea, and air ; enter into the thoughts of some 
at least, of our great poets, orators,and divines, 
and feel, both with his comrades and his 
family, that there are other things to be talked 
of and thought of, than bread and butter, 
beer and bacon. 

We have very little sympathy with the 
fears of those who are afraid that our people 
may be overtaught. Unwisely taught they 
may be, and we fear they sometimes are; 
overtaught we do not think that they can be. 
No doubt the idea lurks in some, and is 
openly expressed by other persons, that many 
classes of persons are better fitted for their 
work, and will perform it more efficiently 
when they know little than when they know 
much. As the phrase runs, too much educa- 
tion makes them too fine for their work. 
With this, we say, we have very little sym- 
pathy. It is based on the prejudice that 
mental culture is the exclusive right of the 
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upper classes, so that if any one has come to | 
possess it, it is degrading to him or to her to | 
continue to labour with the hands. The re- 
moval of the prejudice will go far to counter- 
act the practical result of it. Indeed, it seems 
to us to involve a slur on the wisdom of the 
Creator, that He should be supposed to give 
to his creatures the rudiments of faculties 
which it would be wrong for them to cultivate 
and develop. It cannot be supposed that 
the’Creator requires his creatures to perform 
work of such a kind that they must 
renounce that knowledge which was one of 
the original features of the divine image. 
Ignorance may make a man a more abject 
and submissive slave, but it cannot make him 
a more efficient helper in the true work of the 
world, which is the work of God. At the 
same time, there may be an injudicious kind 
of teaching, and an injudicious selection of 
branches, fitted to make young persons 
pedantic and conceited, instead of helpful 
and humble. Ordinary boys and girls can- 
not be Admirable Crichtons—cannot all | 
know everything ; especially boys and girls | 
of the working class. Having but little | 
time to devote to education, it is of great | 
importance for them that what they do| 
learn is judiciously selected. Branches of | 
instruction that are far removed from the 
region of practical utility, are hardly suited 
for this class. Fancy needlework for girls in 
place of plain sewing and knitting is surely 
not the right thing in the right place. It 
happened to the present writer a short time 
ago to pay a couple of visits one forenoon in 
a mining district. One of the visits was at 
the bottom of a coal-pit, the other was at the 
village school. The visit to the coal-pit was | 
a very instructive one, though, for physical 
sensations, the hour we passed in it was one | 
of the most uncomfortable we ever spent. It 
gave us, however, an intelligent sympathy for 
the miner, and a strong desire to see him 
well educated and well provided with all the 
compensations that would make up for such 
a repulsive employment. Passing from the 
pit to the school, we found the teacher ham- 
mering the rules of syntax into the somewhat 
thick heads of the children, and very hard 
hammering it was. Well, we do not say | 
that it was an improper subject to teach, far 
from it ; of course the teacher must think of 
the “standards” and examinations for results ; 
but we did long for something more practical 
and more suited for the special circumstances 
of miners. School-books have undergone a 
great improvement of late years, but it seems 
to us that they may yet undergo a greater. 











| with these useful lessons ? 


ihe had a mind. 





We need more about common things—about 
health and its inviolable rules, political 
economy and its stern lessons, domestic life 
and the common occupations and temptations 
of the working people. Why ought not the 
minds of children at school to be impregnated 
It is one of the 
results which we anticipate from the more 


| direct influence of the working classes on our 


common schools, that without neglecting the 
culture of the higher powers of the mind, more 
attention will be paid to training the children 
for the common pursuits of life. 

There is no better way of showing what 
we have in view for the working classes in 
connection with the progress of mental culti- 
vation than by good examples. And the 
best example that we know of is that of 
Hugh Miller. It was his lot to be brought 
up in the Scottish Highlands, among a people 
who were by no means strangers to religious 
knowledge and impression, but who knew 
comparatively little of intellectual culture. 
To supply this void to working people was 
what he deemed his mission. Careful as he 
was to recognise the one foundation for all 
true improvement as it is recognised in the 
Word of God, he laboured to rear on it the 
structure of intellectual attainment. One oi 
his earliest discoveries about himself was that 
He came to understand 
what that meant. He saw that it meant a 
capacity of attainment and enjoyment such 
as few men in his sphere reach. 
might say to him, and did say to him, “ You 
are a working man, and you can never be a 
scholar. What nonsense it is for you to be 
shutting yourself up in the evening and 
poring over books, when you might be free 


| and jovial and happy, like the mass of your 





fellow-workers!” If people said so—and they 
did—it made no impression. He felt that 
his being a working man did not necessarily 
exclude him or any man from the pleasures 
of a cultivated mind. And what he felt for 
himself he wished that other working men 
should feel. He never desired to leave the 
ranks of working men ; and even after he did 
leave them, h® heart remained among them ; 
and his great desire was, as one of them- 
selves, to guide and spur them on to a higher, 
more noble, more blessed kind of life than 
many of them were leading. He wished to 
dissipate the notion that a working man was 
not, and could not be expected to be, any- 
thing better than an inferior animal, with the 
intelligence of a drudge and the passions of 
a brute. He wished to show that there was 
no incompatibility between a life of hard toil 
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and the pleasures and refinement of mental | reliance and self-control, with the blessing of 
cultivation ; that in dooming the great mass | God; and if this could be said in his day 
of men to eat bread in the sweat of their; and under his disadvantages, much more 


brow, God did not mean to exclude them 
from the thousand elevated enjoyments that 
spring from knowledge and culture. He 
wrote his “Schools and Schoolmasters” to 
show that one really seeking it might attain 
this enjoyment mainly through his own self- 


may it be said now! Would only that the 
whole mass of working people might be fired 
with his enthusiasm; scorn, as he did, the 
mere pleasures of sense, and reap as rich a 
harvest both in the domain of intellect and 
in the garden of the soul! 

W. G. BLAIKIE. 





THE 


SWORD OF GOLIATH. 


“THERE IS NONE LIKE THAT.” 


UT a little while before we find David 
enjoying all the glory of ‘his victory 
over Goliath. The shoutings of the muylti- 
tude are in his ears. He is made a com- 
panion of princes, and has the king’s 
daughter given him to wife. But the sky 
soon overcasts, Saul’s envy is stirred, and 
he seeks to slay him. David is warmed of 
his danger by Jonathan, in a noble, loving, 
unselfish way, which has embalmed his name 
to all time. 

David flees away from Saul, glad to escape 
with his life. Hungry and sad, he comes to 
Nob, a city of the priests, where the taber- 
nacle was then stationed. He finds Ahime- 
lech, the priest, who wonders at his plight. 
He asks for bread. There is none but the 
hallowed bread. But he must have it. 
Strengthened, he asks, “Is there not here 
under thine‘ hand spear or sword? for I 
have neither brought my sword nor my 
weapons with me.” Yes, “The sword of 
Goliath the Philistine, whom thou slewest 
in the valley of Elah, behold, it is here 
wrapped in a cloth behind the ephod: if 
thou wilt take that, take it; for there is no 
other save that here.” David greedily 
catches at it. ‘There is none like that ; 
give it me.” He is deeply moved. What is 
there in /#is sword which so inly stirs his 
soul, and makes him feel that there is none 
like that? 

THIS SWORD REMINDED DAVID OF THE TIME 
WHEN HE SLEW THE GIANT. 

It often does a man a world of good when 
past scenes are brought vividly before his 
mind. The fears of to-day are banished, not 
merely by the hope of coming help, but by 
the thought of past deliverances. That man 
who has no notable past history is a man 
easily cast down by trial. A nation which 





has passed through a furnace of trials victori- 
ously, does well to treasure up the memory of 
these events in enduring monuments. ‘The 
thought of the past may cheer when dark 
days come, and the conflict wages. 

A time of trial was at hand tor David. 
was the subject of a heartless persecution— 
an ungrateful returning of evil for good. He 
must have been deeply pained at heart. 
He may have been somewhat fearful of the 
issue. What can he do against the king? 
Ah! doubtless he was disconsolate. 

But this sword of Goliath stirs his heart, as 
if its blade cast light across his gloomy path. 
“There is none like that; give it me!” It 
moves him as with a strange electric power. 
There is none like that. How it floods his 
mind with the recollection of the most 
memorable event in his life! Ina moment 
it calls up all. He thinks of his father Jesse 
sending him to the camp of Israel, to his 
three brethren, with the parched corn and 
the ten loaves. He remembers how his 
anger was stirred, when he heard the armies 
of the living God defied by the blustering 
Philistine. All unarmed as he is, just come 
from feeding his few sheep in the wilderness, 
he is willing to go forth to fight this uncircum- 
cised blasphemer. With his staff, his sling, 
and five smooth stones out of the brook, he 
goeth forth, strong in the Lord. On the great 
boaster came, cursing David by his gods. 
He will give his flesh to the fowls of the air, 
and to the beasts of the field. Ah! will he? 
The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
when a stone, slung by David, smote him in 
the forehead, and he fell mortally wounded. 
Then he stood over the giant, and drew his 
sword, and cut off his head. 

And here is the very sword of Goliath 
again, it may be with its brightness yet dulled 


1 
by the stains of his blood. There is none 
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courage. 
conflict, what has he to fear now? He finds 
strength in the thought. Like the honey, of 
which Jonathan tasted, when weary with 


pursuing the Philistines, it enlightened his | 


David feels 
This sword 


eyes. ‘The darkness is gone. 
that he can face anything now. 


has a talismanic power: there is none like | 


that. 
> 
THIS SWORD REVIVED HIS FAITH IN THE 
LORD. 


A man is strong just as he believes in 
God. Nothing so unnerves a man, and 
unfits him to face trial as a doubting spirit. 
Like all men of a sanguine temperament, 


David was the subject of great mental dis- | 


quietments and melancholy fits. No man 


had brighter thoughts at one time, or darker | 
Sad at heart before, this sword | 


at another. 
revives all his old faith and ardour. His 
first love, and trust in God, burst forth again. 
In those days gone by he walked in the 
strength of the Lord. He felt Him near— 
his joy and strength. He was but a ruddy 
lad come from tending his sheep, and re- 
buffed by his brothers. Yet while big Eliab, 
and all the soldiers of Israel, are craven- 
hearted, he is ready to fight the giant. The 
candle of the Lord shone upon his head, and 
through His name he can face any enemy. 
This sword calls up his old faith. It re- 
bukes his unbelieving thoughts, and bids his 
fears be gone. There is none like that. Thus 
the /welve stones set up at Gilgal must have 
exercised a mighty power in the minds of the 
old Israelites’ As they looked upon those 
stones, which once lay in the bed of the 
Jordan, now standing there, how they must 
have thought of the Lord dividing the waters, 
that his ransomed people might go over to 
possess the land promised to their fathers, 
each stone saying, “ Have faith in God!” 
All this is true to nature. 
is moved still. It may be a small thing in- 


deed, but it fills the soul with the tenderest | 


feelings, and draws powerfully to God. 
we not oft felt our hearts thus affected? <A 


church where first the word of life found its | 


way to our hearts, and drew us to Jesus for 
mercy; some old book we once, in a sad 


time, read with joy; a mother’s Bible, her | “ 


} 
i 


choice texts marked there with her own 


like that! Let him have it—it revives his | 
Having passed through that great | tender counsel—these, and a hundred other 


Thus the heart | 


Have | 


land ; 


T . oan 
| 
| 


or her dear treasured letters, full of love and 


things, are like this sword of Goliath to 
David. They are full of blessed associations. 
| They lift up the heart when it is sad and 


weary, and lead it anew to trust in the 
Lord. 

| 

THIS SWORD ASSURED HIM THAT HE WOULD 


| CERTAINLY TRIUMPH IN THE END. 


How oft David’s mind must have gone back 
to that scene at Bethlehem, when Samuel 
|}came and anointed him with oil, when he 
was so strangely filled with another spirit! 
Doubtless he pondered its significance much, 
and premonitions of coming greatness would 
fill his mind. He knew that Saul feared him ; 
jealous of his being king. He is low enough 
now, a mere fugitive, with manifold straits 
and dangers in store. Ah! but this sword 
reminds him how the Lord delivered him 
| from the lion and the bear, and stood by him 
| when he encountered the giant, and delivered 
him into his hands. It flashes out clear in 
his mind’s eye that he will yet triumph over 
Saul, and find rest upon the throne of Israel. 
| He is assured the Lord will carry him 
| through. There was the bondage in Egypt, 
| and all the trials in the wilderness, where their 
| fathers found rest in the promised land. There 
| may be many conflicts and privations before 
| him, but He who enabled him to win this 
| sword, will be his shield and buckler still. 
| There is none like that: let David have the 
| sword of Goliath. 
Let us treasure up the thought of all the 
| Lord’s gracious leadings, his help in the day 
of trouble, times and scenes when He granted 
wondrous enlargement, and opened wells of 
water for our refreshment. Let us set up 
Ebenezers each day, so that looking 
back, there will start up in our ready memory 





ou 














many a “stone of help,” shouting ‘“ Eben- 
|ezer!” Dark days will come, when “ our 
sore will run in the night,” and our “ spirits 
be overwhelmed.” ‘Then let us remember our 
“songs in the night,” and we shall find, 
however sad our circumstances may be, that 
issured hope in the Lord is begotten, telling 
us, even when cast down, that there is a 
glorious “ lifting up” in store that, when all 
clouds and darkness have gone, there will be 
clear shining after the rain.” 
JAMES B. JOHNSTONE. 
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EVERLASTING LOVE. 


- ‘Giee and sit by my bed awhile, Jeanie ; there’s just a little space 


Betwixt light and dark, and the fire is low, and I cannot see your face ; 
But I like to feel I’ve hold of your hand, and to know I’ve got you near, 
For kind and good you’ve been, Jeanie, the time that I’ve been here. 


“Kind and good you've been, Jeanie, when all was so dull and strange ; 

I was left to myself, and was not myself, and I seem’d too old to change, 

And I couldn’t get framed to the House’s ways; it was neither work nor play ; 
It wasn’t at all like being at home, and it wasn’t like being away. 


“ And the days slipt on, and the years slipt on, and I felt in a kind of dream, 
As I used to do in the noisy school sewing a long white seam ; 

Sewing, sewing a long white seam the whole of the summer day, 

When I'd like to have been in the dpen fields either at work or at play. 


“‘ But now I feel as I used to feel in the summer evenings cool, 


When we bairns would meet at the end of the street, or the edge of the village pool ; 


Or like when I’ve stood at the gate to wait for father home from the town, 
And held him tight by the hand, or held my mother tight by the gown. 


*“ And I feel to-night as I used to feel when I was.a little lass, 

When something seem’d alive in the leaves and something astir in the grass ; 
And all in the room seems warm and light, and I’m pleased to go or to stay ; 
But I’ve got a word in my heart, Jeanie, that’s calling me away.” 


“ Oh, what have you seen, Nannie, have you seen a blessed sight 

Of angels coming to meet you ; have you heard them at dead of night ?” 
Oh nothing, nothing like that, Jeanie, but what saith the Blessed Word ? 
‘God speaketh once, yea, twice, unto man when never a voice is heard.’ 


“ And He’s given a word unto me, Jeanie—a word ahd a holy thought, 

Of something I’ve never found upon earth, and something I’ve always sought ; 
Of something I never thought that I'd find till I found it in Heaven above; 
It’s Love He has given to me, Jeanie, His everlasting love ! 


“I’m old, Jeanie, poor and old, and I’ve had to work hard for my bread ; 

It’s long since father and mother died, and ye knéw I was never wed ; 

And the most of my life’s been spent in Place, and in places where I have been, 
If I’ve heard a little talk about love, it’s been work I’ve mostly seen. 


“ And in summer the days were long and light, and in winter short and cold, 

Till at last I was good for work no more, for you see I’m getting old ; 

And I knew there was nothing left for me but to come to the House, and I cried, 
But if I was not good for work, what was I good for beside ? 
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“And still when I went to chapel and church, I heard of love and of love ; 

It was something I hadn’t met with on earth, and that hadn’t come down from above ; 
It was something I'd heard of, but never seen, that I’d wish’d for and hadn’t found, 
But I liked to hear of love and of love, it had such a beautiful sound. 


“ And I used to think, perhaps it was meant for richer people and higher, 
Like the little maid that sits at church beside her father the Squire, 

For the angels that always live above, or for good folks after they die ; 
But now it has come to me I know, it is nigh and is very nigh.” 








**Oh tell me, what have you seen, Nannie ; have you seen a shining light ? 

Have you heard the angels that harp and sing to their golden harps at night ?” 

“ Oh Jeanie, woman, I couldn’t have thought of such things as these if I’d tried ; 
It was God Himself that spoke to me; it was Him and none beside. 


** It wasn’t a voice that spoke in my ear, but a word that came to my soul, 
And it isn’t a little love I’ve got in my heart when I’ve got the whole ; 

It is peace, it is joy, that has fill’d it up as a cup is filled to its brim ; 

Just to know that Jesus died for me,* and that I am one with Him. 








| * “ 7 knew that Fesus was my Saviour, and that I was one with Him:”’ words used by an aged, humble believer, in 
| describing a manifestation which had conveyed unspeakable peace to her soul, at a time of great bodily weakness, and in the 
near prospect of death. 
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“Tt’s love, Jeanie, that’s come to me as nigh as you're now, and nigher ; 
It’s love that'll never change, Jeanie, it’s love that'll never tire. 
Though I’m old and I’m poor, and deaf, and dark, and the most of folks that I see, 


Be they ever so kind, I'd weary of them, 


or they’d soon grow weary of me. 


“And this isn’t the House any more—it’s Home ; and I’m pleased to go or to stay ; 


I’m not a woman weary with work, or a little lass at play ; 


I’m a child with its hand in its father’s hand, its head on its mother’s breast ; 


It’s Christ, Jeanie, that’s bid me come to Him, and that’s given me rest. 


“ And it isn’t little God’s given to me, though He’s kept it to the end,— 

it’s wealth that the richest cannot buy, that the poorest can never spend ; 

And I needn’t wait till I go to Heaven, for it’s Heaven come down from above ; 
It's love, Jeanie, God’s given to me, His everlasting love!” 


FROM 


DORA GREENWELL. 


ROME. 


Ry JOHN KER, D.D. 


[ IRCUMSTANCES having occurred in 

the course of providence to hinder me, 
meanwhile, continuing my series of papers 
either under their old name of the “Charities 


of London,” or their new one, of “ Among | 


the Stricken ”—a class to which, in a sense, 
I myself at present belong: it is a great satis- 
faction for me to be able in these circum- 
stamces to lay before the readers of the 
Sunpay MacGazine such an interesting letter 
as the following ; it supplies, and more than 
supplies, my lack of service. 

To explain certain of its allusions, I may 
state that it had been arranged that I should 
pass this winter im Rome, mumistering to the 
congregation of my late much-esteemed friend 
the Rev. Dr. Lewis. It forms one of the six 
or seven congregations that constitute the 
Presbytery of Italy, which, though far removed 
from our island home, is represented in the 


Church Courts, and forms an integral part of 


the Free Church of Scotland. This, of course, 
was a temporary arrangement, the Church at 
home supplying the congregation at Rome 
with ordinances until a fixed pastor had been 
appointed to succeed Dr, Lewis. _No longer 


able to take two services each Sunday, I | 


opened up, in conjunction with the Con- 
tinental Committee of the Free Church, 


negotiations with Dr. Ker, ot Glasgow, one of 


the most distinguished ministers of the United 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland, and author 
of a volume of sermons which, ior soundness 
in the faith, genius, and piety, are surpassed 





| by none, if equalled by any, that have issued 


from the press for many a year and day. He 
undertook to be our co-pastor at Rome for 
part of the time we had engaged to serve 
there; and negotiations having also been 


| entered into with the Continental Committee 


| of the Established Church of Scotland, it was 
further arranged that Dr. McGregor, ome of 
its ministers in Edinburgh, distinguished alike 
| for his powers and popularity, should take 
| Dr. Ker’s place, and become my colleague 
| when the time came for Dr. Ker leaving 
| Rome. 

By this arrangement the Established and 
| Free Churches of Scotland would no longer, 
| as for some years past, stand there as rivals, 
weakening each other’s hands, burdening the 
Churches at home with the maintenance of 
two charges, where one was sufficient, and— 
worse evil still—giving occasion to the 
Romanists to say, See how these Protestants 
are divided ! 

Man, as the proverb runs, proposeth, but 
God disposeth. A serious illness has shunted 
me aside, depriving me of the pleasure of 
taking my part and place in this happy union. 
Not that the scheme itself has miscarried, 
for while the United Presbyterian Church 
has in Dr. Ker, and the Established Church 
will have in Dr. McGregor, representatives 
who will do them honour and true religion, 
with God’s blessing, important service, the 
Free Church will have in Mr. Miller, who 
leaves Genoa this winter to take my place in 
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proprietors and makes 








FROM 


Rome, one every way ontee of iia with 
whom he is associated. 

Whether Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or 
Independent, our readers will rejoice with us | 
chat this charge at Rome is not only to pre- 
sent such an aspect of harmony, but to be | 
supplied with preachers of such an order. 
Constantly exposed to influences not at all | 
favourable to religious life, none need the 
services of such men more than our country- 
men and countrywomen who are sojourning 
on the Continent. Amid the hurry and bustle, 
the irregular hours and various distractions 
of travelling, it is always difficult and often- 
times impossible to secure those daily and 
regular periods for devotional exercises, with- 
out which personal piety, like a plant but 
irregularly watered, is apt to fade and wither; 
and even when travellers can prolong their 
sojourn in any continental town, their minds 
are so much dissipated by the pursuit of 
pleasure, the sights constantly before their | 
eyes, and all their surroundings, are so much 
calculated to blunt the fine edge of con- | 
science and lower the tone of morality, and | 
familiarise them with what is evil, that many, 


alas, too many, have returned to their | 
country and old homes melancholy examples | 


of the saying, 
good manners. 
are convinced 


” In these circumstances we 


that the Churches at home | 


have no higher duty than supplying the 
continental charges with their foremost 


preachers—men fit to hold the high places | 
of the field, and stand in the breach when 
the enemy cometh in like a flood.—rHomas 
GUTHRIE. | 





resolved to join forces, a 


| centre that is accessible. 


| pation of 


| them with a spade. 


“ Evil communications corrupt | 
| might well fancy the ghost of Nero to be 
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and have thereby got 
rooms better than we otherwise could have 
done at the same money. We have two very 
bedrooms, a small sitting-room, and a 
good-sized drawing-room (sadone), which we 
shall use for our prayer-meetings and such 


cood 


| other gatherings as we find likely to serve 


the cause. Such a place is necessary, as our 
church is outside the city, and we need a 
We are in a small 
but respectable street not far from the Piazza 
di Spagna, and though our view to the front 
is limited enough, we have behind a good- 
sized garden belonging to the Monastery of 
Gesu e Maria, with vines, and fig-trees, and 
orange-trees, the last laden with the golden 
apples of the south, gleaming through the 
dark green leaves. All day long we have 
brown, mantled, barefooted friars creeping 
under our eye, engaged in the Italian occu- 
f “dolce iar niente.” At least they 
do not look like students, and I never see 
Lest we should grow 
moody, we have a glimpse from this same 
side, down between narrow roofs, into the 
gay Corso, along which sweeps the Roman 
Vanity Fair, and up to our right is discerned 

corner of the Pincian, with white villas 
shining out from dusky pines, where one 


wandering, as popular superstition affirms, 
| We are three good flats up, but the stairs are 
| the best I have seen in Rome- —broad, shallow, 
1 sa pure white marble. 
pay 425 francs a month, e 
sterlin ng—very dear, but the 

| get. We take our break 
house, getting in 


For all this we 
1eapest we could 
fast pe tea in the 
our own supplies, and paying 






ROME, 32, VICOLO DE’ Grec!, | for coal to cook them and wood to heat our 

Now, 12, 1872 | stove or burn on our stone hearth, according 

My pear Dr. Gururir, | to the room; the wood costing, one séaccato 

I could not be here without thinking | (or cart-load), 20 francs. For our dinner we 

of you very much, and I have been hearing to a ¢ratioria, where we get two or three 
of you also a little. ... I took about a week | simple dishes for about 13 So you 
to come here by Paris, Turin, and Florence, | will understand our estab! nt; and I 
eekying | a Sabbath at the first town, and hear- | have to say that in com ing it we were 
ing G. ee a venerable man of God, with | largely indebted to the kind offices of Dr. 
a warm Christian heart. After arxiving x here | Philip, missionary sage to the Jews, and in 
I spent two days in a hotel while lo okin; g out | maintaining it I rely Mr. Miller, who is a 
or a lodging. It was a wearisome an | difi- | most excellent hou se, as well church, yoke- 
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search, for Rome has received an addi 
tion of forty thousand inhabitants ce th 
Italian occupati on, 
menced. ta 


und, 





2n 
and 





se room is therefore scarce 
consequence, dear, which pleases | 
all others grumble. | 


ao a 


At first Mr. 
at a hotel, 


but this also is expensive, and | 
would have deprived us of liberty. So we | 


a 





building is only com- | « 


Miller and I thought of Zension | h 
nd | fi 





baths in our 
you know, on 


have now had two Sal 
It is outside the gate, as 


5 


srareh 
lurcn, 


the left hand, a little back from ine es sarees with 
open gardens round it, and th llow Tiber 
within a stone-throw. It is a neat edifice, 


lds from two hundred to two hundred and 
itty, and is altogether very comfortable. Our 
audiences, as yet, have not been very large 


as to nearly £17 
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—about sixty or seventy in the forenoon and 
twenty or thirty in the afternoon—for in 
Rome, as elsewhere, half-day hearing pre- 
vails. The winter residents begin to come 
about the end of this month, and after that 
we hope gradually to fill up. We have had 
very pleasant, and I hope profitable, meet- 
ings, though small, and every one expresses 
great satisfaction at the union of the three 
Scottish Presbyterian Churches in the service. 
It has taken away one stumbling-block, and 
I trust may serve as an example. I have 
heard American friends express themselves 
as gratified with this feature. We commence 
our prayer-meeting this evening in our saloon, 
and I hope it may prove useful in promoting 
a friendly social, as well as spiritual, tone in 
visitors. We purpose also having a meeting 
for choir practice. It is out of our power to 
get a precentor ; no single friend has courage 
to lift up his or her voice alone, and sé we 
shall try union for praise as well as in preach- 
ing. ‘The service of praise ought to have an 
important place with us here, to let strangers 
see we look to beauty as well as strength 
in our Presbyterian sanctuary. Our church 
library, too, is getting into order, and will be 
opened at the close of our next Sabbath ser- 
vice with some new books. This is really a 
religious agency, and if you ran your eye 
down the catalogue of an English (Roman) 
circulating library, with its fritter of frivolity 
and sensation, you would be convinced that 
we must do something for the intellect of 
residents as well as for their moral and reli- 
gious principle. By-and-by we hope to make 
all these means more efficient, and perhaps 
to introduce others as experience may suggest. 

I must give you some idea of the different 
agencies at work here, that you may under- 
stand our position. And first of the English 
speaking. There are two Episcopal High 
Church clergymen ; the one from England, 
the other from America. They have their 
churches outside the Porta del Popolo, near 
the rest of us, but we see as little of them in 
any of our meetings as we do of the Vatican 
Pope. Then there is the Low Church Epis- 
copalian cause, which meets in Dr. Lewis’s 
old place, and which has for its minister the 
Rev. Mr. Hamilton. He is a warm-hearted 
Christian man, and we have found much 
pleasure in intercourse With him, and readi- 
ness to co-operate in common evangelical 
work, There is besides this a new church, 
either already commenced or about to be 
commenced (I have not learned which) to 
be called “The American Union,” and to be 
served by American ministers of different de- 





nominations who may visit Rome. Several 
Americans have expressed to me their regret 
at this step as really unnecessary, since all 
non-Episcopalians who hold evangelical truth 
can unite here on common ground. Our 
duty, however, is quietly to keep on our 
own way, without complaint or recrimina- 
tion, leaving the conduct of others to their 
own conscientious judgment, and prepared 
to give the right hand of fellowship to all 
who hold the Head. 

I am increasingly convinced that there are 
few more useful agencies anywhere than 
evangelical churches in our own language 
scattered over the chief towns of the Con- 
tinent. They help to prevent our tourists 
and temporary residents from being over- 
come by the enticements of Rome, or from 
being utterly secularised by a kind of life 
so different from what we have at home. 
Now that there is a growing stream of visitors 
every year, we must try to guard their spiritual 
interests, and to prevent them coming back 
chilled and frost-bitten like travellers to the 
arctic circle. The importation of foreign 
ideas of religion and of the Sabbath in this 
way will become a serious evil if we do not 
guard against it, and all the home churches 
should combine for harmonious and efficient 
action. Then such stations are able to keep 
British Christians advised of the religious 
state of the Continent itself, and to guide 
them in aiding native evangelistic work. ‘They 
are watch-towers along one of the most im- 
portant lines of battle in the modern Christian 
Church, whether we look upon it as having 
to deal with Romanism or Materialism. 

So far as I have been able to observe, the 
Home Church has been singularly favoured 
hitherto in the character of the men in charge 
of these stations. They are, many of them, 
men of great ability and energy, acquainted 
with the language and condition of the 
country they live in, refraining from mixing 
themselves up with its politics, but taking a 
deep and active interest in the moral and 
spiritual condition of the people. I attri- 
bute the increased interest in continental 
work very much to their influence ; and to 
help the Continent of Europe to the Gospel 
is, I believe, the main and most pressing 
duty of the Protestant Churches of Britain 
and America, if we are to assist in saving 
even its civilisation. Indeed,.to gain Europe 


for Christianity is to gain the world. If || 


pleasure-seeking tourists, calling themselves 
Christians, besides the quest of recreation 
and the pursuit of art and antiquity, could 
be induced to take some interest in this, it 
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would bring them back a better class of 
men, a greater strength to us in every way, 
than they sometimes return. The con- 
tinental stations do contribute to this, and 
home ministers might aid it by turning the 
attention of their members, who propose visit- 
ing the Continent, to these objects, and by 
bringing them into connection with ministers 
here. So Ido not regret the multiplication 
of new evangelical causes, which may react on 
home Christians in all parts of Great Britain 
and America. Only it were well that we 
should economize our means so as to cover 
the largest possible area, and, above all, pre- 
serve the unity of the Spirit. 


| 





seat here. But there is no help for it. The 
influence of the priesthood, and the bigotry 
and fears of the people, are still sufficient to 
prevent the lease of places where meetings 
can be held; those which can be got are 
often of the most unsuitable kind, and it 
would be a waste of money to try to adapt 
them on a short lease. If Protestant Chris- 
tians wish to act on Rome with reasonable 
hope of success, they must make up their 
mind to expend considerable sums at first in 


| breaking ground, and must emulate the effort 


It is scarcely so easy to give you an idea | 


of the Italian agencies in Rome, but I shall 
try. The opening of the Porto Pia gate to the 
army of Victor Emmanuel brought in evan- 
gelists of almost all the Protestant denomina- 
tions, and they have not yet settled into fixed 
place and shape. This exuberance of life is 
something to be glad of, but it brings its 
difficulties. First of all, there is the ancient 
Waldensian Church, who long did battle in 
the mountains, and who are now come down 
to show that their God is also the God of the 
plains. Their only minister at present is 
M. Ribetti, as M. Pons has been removed to 
Venice to take the place of M. Comba, called 
to a professorship at Florence. A successor 
is expected immediately in the person of 
young M. Meille, son of the pastor in Turin. 
The Waldenses have two places of meeting, 
both merely on lease, and neither of them 
suitable in accommodation—the one off the 
Corso, the other near the Piazza Navona. 
Next there is the Chiesa Libera, known to 
friends in Scotland through the name of 
Gavazzi. He is not at present in Rome, and 
M. Conti is the evangelist at work, between 
the Piazza Navona and the Tiber. Distinct 
from both is M. Ravi, who has his centre of 
labour in the Arco del Parma. The Baptists 
have two workers in the field, Mr. Walls and 
Mr. Coat, and the Methodists have M. 
Sciarelli. These last have the advantage of 
having secured a good site and premises of 
their own not far from the Palazzo Borghese. 
They have paid for them £10,000, and it 
will require a considerable sum additional to 
adapt them to their purpose, but this is the 
first step to any permanent or decided work 
of evangelisation. Unfortunately, the very 
event which opened Rome to Christian effort, 
has made it necessary that it should be carried 
on at enhanced cost, so greatly have the 
prices of ground and of the necessaries of liie 
risen since the Government transferred its 





which Rome is making to gain our own 
country. 

I am not going to say anything about 
the success which attends these different 
agencies—this would be rash, and might be 
invidious. I have looked in upon and 
listened to some of them, as well as my 
acquaintance with Italian will permit, but I 
desire to see and hear much more before 
making up a judgment even in my own 
mind. I shall only say that I have heard 
the Gospel faithfully preached and seen it 
attentively listened to in Rome, within less 
than chassepot range of the Vatican—strange 
that one should have to adopt such a measure 
of distance from the place! Is it not much 
to be able to say this? Who could have 
dreamed of it even three years ago? And 
when the walls of Jericho are down, is it not 
a summons to go up and take possession? 
It is also evident to a casual observer that 
while plenty of superstition remains, and while 
the Pope frightens some by his unqualified 
prophecies of recovering lost ground, he and 
his system are an object of indifference or of 
derision to a large mass of the people. The 
other day, looking at a procession of priests 
and monks with lighted candles crossing the 
Ponte Sisto, I heard a man at my side say, 
“‘Che mascherdta!” What a masquerade! 
The tone of the daily papers which are most 
generally read, and the way in which people 
gather round the caricatures of the priests in 
the shop windows, are indications of the 
public feeling. Religion itself suffers much 
in this state of feeling, and no right-minded 
man can sympathize with the spirit in which 
some of the attacks on the Romish clergy are 
carried on ; but this is greater reason why we 
should be more anxious to present that view 
of Christianity which will prevent liberty from 
degenerating into license. 

Besides these agencies there are others 
which I can do little more than name. 
There are schools for Italian children, pro- 
minent among the founders of which is 
the Rev. Mr. Van Meter, who has lately 
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come from America, and who is distin- | 


guished for his success in his own country | 
in this department of work. He has formed | 


already a considerable number, and is seek- 
ing to conjoin with them Italian preaching, 


while at the same time he has opened a} 


large room for reunions of British and 
American Christians, that visitors to Rome 
may become acquainted with one another 
in a way that will do them and the city 
good. Then there is the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, with its depot in the Corso 
and its colporteurs; there is the Italian 
Bible Society lately formed, but comprising, 


it must be understood, as yet very few native | 
Italians either in its committee or subscrip- | 


tion list ; and there is the Tract Society, with 
its depot near the Pantheon. This seems a 
long catalogue of agencies, and may lead 


friends at home to expect speedy and great | 


results. But when you scatter them through 


a population of about 250,000 they are not | 


so great. 


Then let it be remembered that ! 


the places for Italian preaching are generally | 


small, uninviting, and in out of the way 
localities, and you will see that this must tell 
much against them. 


No such assemblies are | 


possible as seem to have been convened in | 


Madrid, and it is a prime necessity, as already 
observed, to secure, as early as may be, 
opportunity for this. The crowds which 
assembled at the discussion on the Episcopate 
of Peter and at the formation of the Italian 
Bible Society, show that the Roman mind is 
quite open to consider the claims of Protes- 
tantism, and, im some degree, also to the 
message of the Gospel. There are those 
who have received it and have given evidence 
of its power. Nodoubt there is a superabun- 
dance of materialism and indifference, and 
plenty of hatred of Rome, without the least 
desire for Christ, but there are signs of thought- 
ful men who are aware of the deeper wants 
of our nature and of the true strength of a 
nation. ‘The other day, for example, I read 
a lecture by Professor Ercole Vidari, delivered 
-at the Unwersity of Pavia, as one of a popular 





| petual need, the only satislying inmate of the 


course, in which he speaks of the necessity | 
for a positive religion of the heart and home | 


in a way that would give one great hope of 
Italy, i: there were many like minded. Before 


leaving the matter of churches and agencies, | 


I may say that one thing is very necessary, 
viz., some agreement among them to secure 
co-operation, or at least to prevent collision. 
Some unseemly things have been done already 
which are a scandal 1n the face of the common 
adversary, and which lower the tone in which 
the servants of God should labour in so great 


a work. A proposai has been already made 
to secure this, not for Rome only, but Italy, 
and it is earnestly to be desired that it may 
prove successful. True heartfelt prayer for 
an outpouring of God’s Spirit, so indispen- 
sable, can only come when men lift up holy | 
hands without wrath and doubting. ‘There | 
are one or two other things to which I would | 
have alluded as hindering rather than helping | 
the work, viz., indiscriminate feeding of the 
children at some of the schools, and the gra- 
tuitous distribution of the Bible to all.and 
sundry. Those who know Italy best and 
longest agree 
dicial in the end. They may allow of so 
many scholars being counted for a little while, 
and so many Bibles disposed of, but the 
Bibles too often go into the stove or the 
hands of the priest, and they obstruct the 
work of the colporteur, whose sales secure so 
far that the Book will be preserved and read. 

But I have already been too long. I believe 
that with all the difficulties and drawbacks 
there is a genuine work being done in Italy. | 
Seed is being sown which, with God’s bless- | 
ing, will spring, or, to change the figure, 
wedges are being driven in which will shake 
and splinter the Papal rock, boast as it may 
of its strength. ‘‘Is not my word a fire and 
a hammer? saith the Lord.” It is very likely 
that beginning at first with small stones, which 
indicate the slope, it will end at last bya 
landslip. The first workers require great faith 
and patience and wisdom; let us ask it for 
them. The other day there was found in the 
excavations of the Palatine an old altar, with 
the inscription, “ ‘To the unknown God” (or 
Goddess)—the seeming counterpart of that 
which Paul saw at Athens, and which furnished 
him with his text. It is a curious coincidence 
that when the Gospel. enters Rome again, it 
finds the old legend turning up, and in the 
devotions round it, it has still reason to say, 
“Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him declare 
I unto you”—that Saviour who is the per- 








human soul. 

I have not time left to give you general 
news. You can get them, I daresay, as well 
in the home papers, as we here—only that 
here they bulk as more important. The 
Italian Parliament meets this month in Rome, 
and has several matters of consequence to 
consider. ‘There is the progress which must 
be made in the secularisation of monastic 
property. Several monasteries in Rome have 
already been occupied by the Government, 
but public opinion demands more radical 
measures. The present ministry seem to 


that these measures are preju- || 
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hesitate very much. They are afraid to raise 
too loud .an outcry from the Papal party, and 
are, I daresay, fettered also by foreign rela- 
tions. But it will come secon or late. Then 
there is the question of reclamation of waste 
land, and specially of the Campagna, so 
necessary for the health of the capital. This 
is connected with the previous matter, for a 
good deal of the property is in the hands of 
religious fraternities, and they will neither sell 
nor improve it. A bill is to be brought in 
regarding the Pontine marshes, compelling 
the owners either to drain their land or 
dispose of it. And there is lastly the subject 
of the finances, which bears on the ecclesias- 
tical question as well, for, in the straits of the 
Italian exchequer, the church property is a 
tempting reserve fund. For years the na- 
tional has not been the 
expenditure, and yet the taxes have been 
increasing till they are the subject of universal 
murmuring. The income tax amo 
thirteen per cent., and comes down much 


revenue meeting 


unts to 





lower than wit h us, pressing upon the weekly 
wages of workmen. There is a perpetual 
battle Scabies the officials and the rate- 


payers, as to who shall outwit the other, with 
great complaints of injustice and deception, 
and it is eoicaleaetl that with all possible 
stringency which bears heaviest on honest 
men, the income tax does not realise more 
than seven per cent. Worse than the income 
tax, but less consciously felt, are the imposts 
on all the main necessaries of life, which 
make them dear and bad. You what 
becomes of all the money, and there are 
nswers. Italy will have a large army 


acl 
doh 


several a 


and a powerful navy, and these cost many 
hire. Officialism preva ails to an extraordinary 





degree, aggravated by the fact that so many 
states have been thrown together into one | 
kingdom, and that sinecures and salaries 
cannot be at once reduced. And in addition, 


itiful charges, whether just or 
not I cannot say, of corruption and pecula- 
tion. In the midst of all, the Pope gets his 
yearly offer of three millions and a half of 
4ire, which is the sum allotted him by 
Italian Government in lieu of all claims. 
was made to him agai 
dinal Antonelli again 
saying that the Pope 
not acknowledge the —— of Victor 
Emmanuel, anc I th at the free-will offerings of 
his children were still a sufficient sup port fc fo 
him. 


there are ple 


the 


It 


refused to touch it, 
could not and would 





temporal and spiritual powers 


| men of sincere faith and 


n yesterday, and Car- | 


here have been 
so long unable to come to terms, as it leaves 
religious liberty time to establish itself. It is 
ely also a thing of Divine Providence that 

civil law of Piedmont is the one which 
as become the prevailing law of Italy, for it 
alone contained the principles of toleration. 
In no other State was there occasion for that 
question to arise, but Piedmont had to deal 
with it "because she had the Waldenses as 
special reference to 





subjects. It was with 
them that the clause was mserted which has 

nace religious freedom for Italy. That 
small garrison in a cleft of the Alps has 
al res ly 3 in God’s hands, beem made to gain 
great result. May we not hope that 
greater things—Gospel truth and life, as the 
result of freedom—are im store through them 
ind their fellow-labourers? . I am ever 
ea na yours, 


ills 


KER, 


— 
JOHN 


letter we 
Italian Bible 


—Since I began writing this 

have had a meeting 

Society’s committee to frame a constitution. 
here was a strong disapp roval expressed of 

minate Bible distrib. ition, and I hope 

it will be checked. It is for the most part a 
reat waste of time and money, brings the 
yrd of God often into disr ute, and makes 


of the 








liscri 


the honest colporteur be looked on as a 
deceiver, who w ishes to m gain of godli- 





ness. 
We have had in our roon 
five colporteurs of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society to meet Mr. Burn, the travelling 
secretary. ‘They recounted their experience 
in a simple, touching way, and seem to be 
good sense. The 
ch bigotry as in- 
received by the 


1s a meeting of 


chief obstacle is not so 
difference, but they are well 








mass of the people, an t gave some instances 
of decided good | been done. I was 
pleased with the pre manner in which 


accounts of their work were required and 
given. At the close they were very suitably 
addressed in Italian by Mr. Miller, and one 
of themselves concluded with a fervent 
prayer. This same man gave some interest- 
ing accounts of encounters with pri In 
one of them a Jewish Rabbi came to his aid, 
and challenged the priest to point out any 
unfé aithfulness in the translation of the Bible. 
people took the side of the colporteur 


ests. 






4 


r| and the Rabbi. 
It is matter of congratulation that the | 


tk. 
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ACCEPTABLE SERVICE. 


LONGED to bring an offering to my King, 

I longed for song that I His name might sing, 
| I longed for wealth to buy Him incense sweet, 
| I longed for rank to throw it at His feet. 


But I was poor and crippled and alone, 

I’d nothing but my trials to call my own ; 

And whiles I let my heart grow hard aor sore, 
That some could give so much who loved no more, 


The bitterness crept even to my prayer, 
Crying, ‘‘O Lord, doth not Thy pity care? 

| Thou givest all, but givest nought to me, 

Who crave it but to give it back to Thee !” 


| One day I slept and dreamed. Methought there came 
An angel with the loved Apostle’s name, 

And he looked sadly on me as he said, 

“ Thine offering before the King is laid. 


“Thy poor spoiled offering! Was it meet that such 
Be paid to Him whose love gave thee so much, 
Gave thee His rarest gold—need’s heavy chain ; 
Gave thee His highest rank—the crown of pain ? 


“ For richest gifts should come from hands like thine, 
Since Patience, Faith, and Peace build God’s best shrine, 
But thou hast wasted all. Thy discontent 

To feed itself hath all His bounty spent. 


“ Put on thy crown of pain: it pricks thee less 
The more thou wear it with contentedness ; 
Lift from the dust and mire thy spirit’s chain, 
Turn thou thy life—such remnants as remain.” 


And I awoke with glory in the room, 

For day had dawned and chased away the gloom ; 

And Pain and Need and Loneliness stood round, 

Their robes were ragged, but their brows were crowned ! 


They used to look so hard and cold and wild, 
But now they stretched kind hands and sweetly smiled. 
Lord, Lord, Thy pity cares so much for me, 


Thou makest cheap the gift I offer Thee! 
I, FYVIE MAYO. 
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THE EDITORS’ 


I.—NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
AT PRAYER. 


OR six-and-twenty years, a large number of Chris- 
tians in all parts of the world have been in the 
habit of spending a part of the first complete week of 
the new year in prayer for a larger measure of divine 
blessing to the world. Year by year, the number of 
persons uniting in this exercise has been enlarging, 
and now it is rapidly becoming a great catholic insti- 
tution. It is a beautiful thought. Christmas and the 
new year are seasons of overflowing good will, of 
family unions, giving of presents, and hearty endea- 
vours to make all around us happy. It is quite in 
keeping with the spirit of the season that all who are 
the children of God through faith in his Son should 
gather to the dwelling-place of the great Father, 
thank Him for his past mercies, and earnestly repre- 
sent to Him the necessities of a world where so much 
darkness and so much misery still prevail. Atsuch a 
time we may well feel with more than ordinary force 
that beautiful argument of our Lord—* If ye that are 
evil know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more will your Father in heaven give his 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him?” If Christmas 
and the new year enlarge our hearts, may they not 
help us to believe more in the largeness of the divine 
heart ? If we experience then the pleasure of giving 
gifts and conferring happiness, how readily may we 
believe that God has pleasure in doing the same? 
We therefore recal with peculiar delight this opening 
exercise of the new year. It is most interesting to 
think that almost without interruption the stream of 
intercession rose on high—that when it was night to 
one part of the family it was day to another, and that 
day and night the cry came to the divine ear, « Father, 
we thank thee for thy mercies to us—O pour thy 
blessing on the wide world around us!” Year by 
year may the cry swell, and may the number of hearts 
joining in it multiply ; and never may the day come 
when the idea that prayer is lost labour shall check 
the flow of petition, or send back any member of ‘the 
family as he hastens to join his intercession with that 
of the great multitude which no man can number. 
One very attractive feature of these catholic move- 
ments is, that they bring out in an unalloyed form 
the pure, beneficent character of the Christian spirit. 
Viewed in our sections and denominations, we are apt 
to present to the world a mixed aspect—our sectional 
interests and aims rise into prominence ; we appear 
eager to secure for our own cause or corporation more 
consideration, more money, or more fame. At least 
the world seizes on this, represents it as the great aim 
of all our sectional movements and even prayers, and 
sets us down as in the main just as selfish as itself, 
only less honest in our selfishness, professing to care 
so much for others, and really caring so much for 
the cause or corporaticn to which we belong. In 
this, while there is, no doubt, a measure of truth, 
IT. N.s. 





ROOM. 


the world certainly does no little injustice to the 
churches. But in a great catholic convocation to 
prayer, in which, sinking what is peculiar to our de- 
nominations, we simply set ourselves to ask for the 
world all that is best and highest in the blessing of 
our Father, the bright, beneficent aspect of the Gospel 
has a better chance of recognition. Surely it is a 
great thing to ask God to pour his best blessings on 
all mankind. To fill the whole earth with Himself 
and with his love; to reveal to every heart the glory 


of the Only Begotten, the Word made flesh, full of | 


grace and truth; to bring souls without number into 
that fellowship from which all sin and sorrow, all 
tears and temptations, all disease and death are ulti- 
mately to disappear; to link men on to the Eternal, 
secure for them all divine light, grace, and purity, so 
that they shall at last be presented to the Father in 
all the perfection of ftheir ,being, without spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing—surely the aim is alike 
grand and blessed. 


EMBARRAS DE RICHESSES. 

Fresh proofs of the unexampled material prosperity 
of the country are constantly occurring. The public 
revenue grows apace, and the golden image of a large 
surplus already dazzles the financial eye. The value 
of our exports has increased beyond all precedent. 
Industry is beginning to reap the benefit of the im- 
provements which modern science has brought to 
bear upon it. Commerce is obviously profiting vastly 
from the facilities for communication which the rail- 
way, the steamboat, and the electric telegraph have 
multiplied so wonderfully. Evidently we are on the 
verge of a great and unexampled expansion of com- 
mercial transactions between the different parts of the 


world which are now coming together in so marvel- | 


lous a manner. If no violent check be experienced, 
the enlargement of wealth is likely to go on in a more 
rapid ratio than ever. There are, however, many 
things involved in the ‘‘ if ;”’ and even those financiers 
whose eye seldom travels beyond the limits of the 
financial sphere, having a terrible dread of panics, 
fee] that in this prosperity reasonable men can only 
rejoice with trembling. 

One feature of the times is, that out of this wealth, 
large fortunes are made by some. The list lately 
published of men who had died during the last ten 
years leaving personal property exceeding in value a 
quarter of a million sterling, filled more than a news- 
paper column. Of this number there were doubtless 
some who made a noble use of their wealth; but such 
men are few, lamentably few. The greater part can 
think of nothing better as the result of all their pains, 
anxiety, and struggle, than to secure for those whom 
they love best a life of luxurious and listless idleness, 
and the right to choose for the family motto, 
‘‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 

In many minds a bitter feeling is roused, that it is 
unfair that so great wealth should go to the few, and 
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so poor a pittance to those through whose assistance 
they have been enabled to realise it. Hence strikes 
and struggles between labour and capital, with all 
their ugly offspring, in every branch of industry. 
Much attention has been bestowed on the fact that 
it is the excise branch of the national revenue that 
shows the greatest increase. As the excise income is 
derived chiefly from intoxicating drinks, the inference 


| is obvious that a large increase in the consumption of 


these has taken place even within the last twelve 
months. From this it is inferred that the working 
classes have spent in drink a large share of the in- 


| creased earnings they have recently received. The 


inference is a sweeping one, and if it be made harshly 
and without discrimination it is liable to be resented. 
There can be no doubt, however, that, in certain in- 
dustries, there has of late been a vast increase of 
drinking and of drunkenness. And, generally, there 
seems too much reason to fear that the drinking 
habits, which certainly sustained a check in the 
last generation, have received an impulse during. the 
last two or three years. This is, perhaps, the most 
staggering consideration that has yet presented itself 
to the view of those who have been cherishing the 
thought of a more prosperous and blessed future for 
the people of this country. It shows with what re- 
doubled earnestness and prayerfulness the class who 
labour for the good of their fellows have need to 
rouse the community to the habit of self-control, and 
to conscientiousness in the spending of their money. 

It gives us pleasure in this connection to advert 
to the progress of the institutions termed ‘ British 
Workman Public Houses.” Their purpose is to 
provide the social comfort and refreshment of the 
public-house without its drinks that stupefy and in- 
toxicate. And in lieu of those theatrical and musical 
attractions by which the ordinary class of public- 


. 
| houses often try, and with much success, to increase 


the number of their Aadctués, to substitute instructive 
and amusing readings, with songs and other musical 
recreations, free from all the objectionable features of 
the dancing and music halls of the other. We are 
glad to know that in Leeds this movement enjoys 
success, as well as in other towns of Yorkshire, and 
that public-houses of the same class have been intro- 
duced in London and in Edinburgh. We earnestly 
hope that they will become popular, and will aid in 
diffusing among the people a purer taste in the 
matter of social enjoyment. 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF RAGGED 
SCHOOLS. 

The Committee of the London Ragged School 
Union, of which Lord Shaftesbury is chairman, have 
been considering very deliberately what course ought 
to be taken in the present crisis, in order to carry out 
the great ends for which the Ragged School move- 
ment was begun. They have come to a decided con- 
clusion that there is still an imperative obligation on 
them to prosecute their movement with unabated 
diligence and liberality. 

When the schools were started they were called 








‘Ragged Schools,” to make it obvious that it was 
the very lowest class of children that were sought to 
be benefited, and they were made free because in 
many cases the parents of the children could not, and } 
in other cases they would not, pay even the smallest 
sum to secure for them the benefits of education, or 
any other benefits whatever. It was even found 
necessary, in many instances, to provide food and 
other things to induce them to attend. The great | 
object of these schools was not merely to give the 
children the elements of a secular education, but to 
bring them under the saving influence of the Gospel, | 
and secure their welfare for time and for eternity. 

The establishment of School Boards, with power 
to compel the attendance of ‘children, and to pur- 
chase sites and erect schools wherever required, has 
in some degree altered the aspect of the case as it | 
regards Ragged Schools. There has arisen in some 
minds a feeling that they will be less needed, in 
consequence of the operations of the Boards; and 
likewise a feeling that contributions will be less will- 
ingly supplied, partly as not being so necessary, and 
partly because the rates will be an additional charge 
on contributors for educational purposes. 

On reviewing the whole circumstances of the case, 
the committee have come to think that ultimately 
there will be less need for the day schools of the 
Society, but that as the absorption of the lowest class 
of children into day schools by the Boards will be 
attended with considerable difficulty and delay, they 
ought to be supported in the meantime wherever re- 
quired. And instead of diminishing other operations, 
such as Ragged Sunday Schools, Penny Banks, 
Bands of Hope, Clething Clubs, Mothers’ Meetings, 
and Evening Classes, these ought to be more 
energetically supported than ever, and additional 
efforts should be made in other ways, including In- 
fant Nurseries, Labourers’ Clubs, Ragged Churches 
and Children’s Services, Medical and Gospel Mis- 
sions, Parents’ Lectures, and Prizes for good conduct 
to boys and girls remaining for twelve months in their 
situations, and giving satisfaction to their employers. 

And inasmuch as in the schools maintained by the 
Boards the religious education must be very defective, 
the committee will do their best to supplement it by 
other means. If necessary, they will employ paid 
agents for this purpose ; but, meanwhile, they will see 
what can ke done by the three thousand volunteer 
teachers vzho have so long engaged in the work. 

Such are the arrangements which Lord Shaftesbury 
and his friends are preparing to carry out in connec- 
tion with the Ragged School Union for London. 
Whatever may be found best in other places, there 
can be little doubt that for the enormous mass of 
London, the resolution come to is a wise one. It is 
eminently satisfactory to find that the Gospel element 
is not to be excluded from the machinery brought to 
bear for the recovery of the unfortunate children so 
sadly neglected. Little can, indeed, be looked for 
them from the alphabet and the multiplication table 
without something higher and more efficient. The 
very confinement and restraint of a school life will of 
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itself rather irritate than allay their wild and restless 
spirit; it must be accompanied with something that 
shall have more power to excite sorrow for the past, 
joy in the present, and hope for the future. We trust 
that entering on this phase the ragged school move- 
ment will acquire a fresh impulse; andif there is to 
be Tess need for the efforts of its agents in the direc- 
tion of mere secular instruction, we hope that with 
renewed energy and faith they will devote themselves 
to the moral and spiritual region which, to so large 
an extent, will yet remain for them to occupy. 


LORD LAWRENCE’S VINDICATION OF MISSIONS. 

The Zimes having published an article in connec- 
tion with the day of special prayer for missions, charg- 
ing the Church of England with failure in all her 
mission enterprises, many remonstrances were ad- 
dressed to the Editor. Conspicuous among these 
was a remarkably calm and well-written letter of 
Lord Lawrence, the late Governor-General of India. 
Confining himself to the country which he knows 
best, he says the results of missions are far from in- 
significant. It is to be remembered that for the eight 
hundred years during which India was under Maho- 
metan sway, the Hindoos clung to their own faith, 
and the Mahometans were bafiled in their proselyting 
efforts—a thing that never happened anywhere else. 
The number of native Christians in India was some 
300,000, by no means a contemptible number, consi- 
dering that missions began only in 1813, and that 
missionaries are only to be found in a few large 
towns, and in many cases only one missionary to a 
town. Besides, itwas becoming plain that the fabric 
of Hinduism was tottering. Many missionaries were 
men of the highest character, and there were native 
Christians at the time of the mutiny who submitted 
to death rather than renounce their faith in Christ. 
There were other grounds on which he considered 
the presence of missionaries and their families in 
India to be of the highest consequence for the 
stability of our Indian empire. It was unfortunately 
true that many of our countrymen gave to the 
people of India a most unfavourable idea of the 
English spirit and character. In fact their behaviour 
constituted one of the greatest difficulties that mis- 
sionaries had to contend with. ‘But the more 
baneful the effects of such examples, the more neces- 
sary is it that we should apply the Gospel as an 
antidote. Apart from the higher interests of religion 
it is most important in the interests of the empire, 
that there should be a better class of men of holy 
lives and disinterested labours living among the 
people, and seeking at all times their best good.” 
Lord Lawrence adverted too to the divisions of 
Christians as a hindrance to missions, although hap- 
pily in India these were kept in the background. 

The best thanks of the friends of missions are due 
to Lord Lawrence for this letter. Is it because 
missions and missionaries are deemed liable to create 
risk to commerce that the Zimes goes against them ? 
Such a policy we regard as equally mistaken in its 
object, and miserable in the spirit inspiring it. 


| 





MR. DICKENS’S CARICATURES OF RELIGIOUS MEN. 


Many are the friends of the late Mr. Dickens who 
have lamented most deeply the unfair representations 
of the religious world which are met with in his 
writings. Whenever any one is introduced professing 
to belong to a “serious” circle, we commonly find a 
noisy, fussy, coarse, repulsive being, selfish and false 
to the last degree, cunning and crafty in the accom- 
plishment of his aims, wanting in every gentle and 
estimable feature—a being to be hated and abhorred. 
On the other hand, those that win our regard and 
affection, as model men or model women, have no 
special religious views, merely a touch of natural 
religion. The thing has become so common in other 
writers of fiction as to amount to a nuisance, even in 
a literary point of view. Thackeray has his Mrs. 
Hobson or Newcome in ‘“‘ The Newcomes,” and in 
‘‘ The Virginians ” Mr. Whitefield himself is exposed 
to his detracting sarcasm. Mr. Kingsley has his 
New Zealand missionary in ‘* Alton Locke;” Mrs. 
Oliphant has a weakness for the dissenting minister ; 
Miss Braddon can at least give to the religious cha- 
racter a passing fling. When names of such authority 
set the example, it is no wonder if the smaller fry of 
authorship most readily follows in their wake. No 
one denies that such characters are to be found; to 
the upright portion of the religious community they 
are a source of daily and bitter lamentation. But 
they are not the rank and file of the religious world, 
the fair average specimens of its membership. It is 
in representing them in this light that the great in- 
justice of our fictitious writers lies. They are to the 
rest of the community as spurious half-crowns are to 
the true coin, or as pretended unfortunates, begging 
at our door, are to the really needy. And unfortu- 
nately it is not difficult to find a motive for the effort 
of novelists to give them the position of representa- 
tive men, and virtually say to their readers, 2x uno 
disce omnes. 

If it were not for the importance of the subject, 
and the great injustice which is done by these repre- 
sentations, we certainly should not advert to an inci- 
dent having an important bearing on the practice 
which has recently come to light, and which is not 
creditable to the late Mr. Dickens. In the second 
volume of his Life, by Mr. Forster, there is published 
a letter written thirty years ago by Mr. Dickens to a 
friend in America, descriptive of a scene which he 
says he witnessed at the funeral of Mr. William 
Hone, the bookseller. Mr. Dickens says in that letter 
that when he went into the parlour where the family 
and the company were, there was present an Inde- 
pendent clergyman, with his bands on, and his Bible 
under his arm, who in a loud, emphatic voice thus 
addressed one of the company, Mr. C. (Cruik- 
shank) ;—*‘ Mr. C., have you seen a paragraph re- 
specting our departed friend which has gone the 
round of the morning papers?” Mr. C. replied that 
he had. “Then you will agree with me,” said the 
clergyman, “that it is not only an insult to me who 
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am the servant of the Almighty, but an insult to the 
Almighty whose servant I am.” ‘How is that, 
sir?” asked Mr. C. 
paragraph,” says the minister, ‘‘ that;when Mr. Hone 
failed in business as a bookseller, he was persuaded 
by me to try the pulpit! which is false, incorrect, un- 
christian, in a manner blasphemous, and in all 
respects contemptible. LET US PRAY !”’ “ with which,”’ 
adds Mr. Dickens, 22 the same breath, ‘I GIVE vou 


MY WORD, he knelt down, as we all did, and began a | 


very miserable jumble of an extempore prayer. JZ 
was really penetrated with sorrow for the family. 
But when C., upon his knees, and sobbing for the 
loss of an old friend, whispered me, ‘If that wasn’t 
a clergyman, and it wasn’t a funeral, I’d have punched 
his head,’ Z felt as if nothing but convulsions could 
possibly relieve me.” 


It turns out that the “ Independent Clergyman” | 


who officiated on that occasion was Mr. Binney, of 
the Weigh-House Chapel, whose high and noble 


character, in every sense of the term, is enough to | 


falsify Mr. Dickens’s narrative, and to turn the tables 
against him in a way very serious to his reputation as 
a correct observer and a truthful witness. Mr. Binney 
has written a paper in the Evangelical Magazine ex- 


posing the gross incorrectness of the whole statement. | 


He never went to funerals with bands on. It has 
not been the practice of Independent clergymen at 
funerals to begin with prayer, but with reading the 
Scriptures. The loud, emphatic voice Mr. Binney 
says is purely imaginary. The paragraph to which 
reference was made was one in which Mr. Binney 
was represented as having advised Mr. Hone to take 
to the pulpit when he had failed in certain specula- 
tions, as if the pulpit was just such another specu- 
lation. This, along with the family, Mr. Binney 
thought insulting to Mr. Hone’s memory, while, at 
the same time, it was insulting to him and his deno- 
mination that they should be represented as giving 
him so low advice. Mr. Cruikshank has written to 
the papers denying that during the prayer he whis- 
pered to Mr. Dickens the words ascribed to him in 
the letter. Mr. Binney hardly needed to impugn the 
accuracy of the statement, since no one who knows him 
could suppose him capable of the base, heartless and 
irreverent conduct ascribed to him in Mr. Dickens’s 
letter. 

Mr. Dickens may have become accustomed to view 
such things through the spectacles of exaggeration to 
such a degree as to be unconscious, or somewhat un- 
conscious, of the liberty he was taking with the facts. 
If this explanation mitigates in some degree the blame 
to be ascribed to him in this particular case, it shows 
at the same time how little trust can be placed in him 
in any similar case. Even his statements of what he 
saw—of what he gives his word for—must be received 
with very considerable allowance. And as to his 
imaginary scenes and characters; we must make a 
very large discount for the effect of prejudice and dis- 
like—the hatred he evidently had for religious men, 
and his disposition to draw their character in the most 
unfavourable colours. 


“Tt is stated, Mr. C., in that | 


| 


A NOBLEMAN’S WORK IN A SUNDAY CLASS. 
It is very singular, and matter for much thankful- 

ness, that two successive Lord Chancellors of Eng- 
| land should have been teachers of long standing in 
| Sunday-schools. The “ good old times” of Lord 
| Chancellor Eldon could boast of no such pheno- 
|menon. The ‘“Sunday-School Magazine” for 
| January of this year has a portrait of Lord Selborne, 
| better known among us as Sir Roundell Palmer, 


; and an account of his labours as a Sunday-school 
| teacher :— 

“From twenty to twenty-five young men and lads 
| of sixteen years and upwards,” says the Magazine, 
“still find the Lord Chancellor regularly at the 
schools of All Souls’ Church, Langham-place, Sun- 
day by Sunday, with his Bible-lessons ready for 
; them. Many of our readers know what it is to be 
| hard-worked during the week; but let us assure 
them that they have no idea of the overwhelming 
character of the labours of a Lord Chancellor. Their 
work may be toilsome while it lasts; but in the vast 
majority of cases, the hour does come—however late 
at night—when it is over, and when their minds are 
free until the time for beginning again. But a Lord 
Chancellor’s work, during the greater part of the 
year, is never done. Its responsibilities and anxieties 
never leave him; and it is almost impossible that he 
should ever be without the burdensome sense of ac- 
cumulating arrears. The example of perseverance, 
therefore, which Lord Selborne has set, is one that 
should animate every faint-hearted or weary teacher 
to fresh exertions in the high and holy mission to 
which we have all been called. ‘lwo other features 
of Lord Selborne’s work as a teacher we may without 
impropriety refer to, in both of which he sets an ex- 
ample worthy of universal imitation. In the first 
place, he does not rely even upon his well-stored 
mind, or upon his long practice in the arts of clear 
exposition and effective appeal, and go to his class 
unprepared. Most thoroughly is every subject spe- 
cially studied for the purpose ; most carefully are the 
notes drawn out in which the materials so gathered 
are woven into a well-constructed lesson. In the 
second place, he is not content with meeting and 
teaching his boys on Sunday. Each one has a place 
in his memory at other times ; and those who have 
left are not lost sight of.” 

We do not copy this extract from any vulgar desire 
either to add to the eulogy of the Chancellor, or to 
throw round the humble work of the Sunday-school 
teacher the halo of an illustrious name. If Lord 


care very little for the eulogy of his fellows. But 
there are two things well worthy of our notice here. 
In the first place, our busy men are our men for extra 
work. We find this alike in Church and State. The 
men who have most to do of their own are the men 
who do most for others. If we think to get much 
service from people who have plenty of time, we shall 
most likely be disappointed. When there is some 
pressure on a man, and his mental machinery is in 
full active operation, he is compélled to be metho- 
dical, and he hates to be idle. The other remark is, 
that if all labourers in Sunday-schools were as con- 
scientious and careful as Lord Selborne, the results 
would be very different. Probably there is no body 





of professed workers where there are so many un- 











Selborne be the good man we take him for, he will | 
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skilled and uncareful members as in the ranks of 
Sunday-school teachers. Many have been the recent 
complaints of the comparatively insignificant results 
of Sunday-school teaching ; but would such results be 
experienced if all teachers took as great pains, and 
were as devout and earnest in their work as the Lord 
Chancellor ? 


MORE ABOUT ASSYRIA, 


At the University of France, M. Jules Oppert, one 
of the great Assyrian scholars of the day, has com- 
menced a course of lectures on Assyrian philology 
and archeology. He spoke of the new cuneiform re- 
cord, relative to the Deluge, which has excited so much 
interest in this country. In regard to that document, 
it was of much more importance in reference to 
Assyrian archzeology than in a Biblical point of view. 
The fact was, that the account of the flood preserved 
in Berosus was more close to the Biblical narrative 
than this newly-discovered record. What gave its 
chief interest to the latter was, that it explained the 
origin of the Assyrian myths transmitted by Clesias. 
After commenting on it in this point of view, he 
remarked that the real discoverers of the document 
were Mr. Layard and Mr. Loftus. 

Mr. Smith, the more immediate discoverer of the 
record, has made an interesting communication as to 
the probability of further documents being discovered 
in Assyria, and their probable contents and value. It 
is all but certain that immense stores of such material 
exist under the ruins of the ancient cities. The 
natives do not care for them one rush, but they have 
the idea that vast treasures are to be found in the 
localities, and that circumstance may quicken their 
research. Among the interesting topics on which 
light may be expected to be thrown by the coming 
discoveries, one of great importance is the origin of 
that Semitic race of which the Jews were a branch. 
Western Asia was originally peopled by a race quite 
different, with whom originated the Chaldzean civilisa- 
tion. Another point relates to the early history of 
the Jews. Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees before 
the time of Chedorlaomer, and if the documents 
throw light on the time of the latter it will be useful 
in connection with the life of Abraham. The history 
recorded in the Books of Kings may likewise receive 
important elucidation. Then we may look for sam- 
ples of the Chaldzean literature ; a celebrated treatise 
on Chaldzan astronomy, for example, may be re- 
stored. And in other departments of literature the 
Chaldzean excelled, and our curiosity may be gratified 
in reference to these. 

In connection with these things it may be added 
that an announcement has been made by M. Manch, 
an African traveller, that he has no doubt but that he 
has discovered the ancient Ophir, containing the 
ruins of a temple on the model of Solomon’s, and a 
palace with surrounding edifices, which he believes 
to have been inhabited by the Queen of Sheba and her 
suite. The reasons given for believing in his discovery 
are too brief to be as yet of much value. The temple 
was of granite, with beams of cedar, and much cedar 





had been employed in the erection of the palace 
The ruins were in tolerable preservation, and the 
ornamental designs indicated a high measure of 
antiquity. 


SPIRITUALISM AND SCIENCE, 


A controversy has been going on about Spirit- 
ualism. A long paper appeared in the Zimes, 
narrating what had been seen by the writer, and 
challenging the scientific world to tell how the phe- 
nomena were to be accounted for. Some of the 
phenomena were inexplicable so far as the known 
laws of nature went; and in calling on the leaders of 
science to throw light on them, the writer of the 
paper used a tone of sharpness that seemed to re- 
proach them for their silence hitherto. A somewhat 
varied correspondence followed; and other journals 
took up the subject. According to some the whole 
phenomena of spiritualism are the result of trickery 
and deception. According to others they result from 
some law of nature hitherto unknown. According to 
the Spiritualists themselves they are caused by the 
spirits of the dead, or even of the living, entering 
into mysterious relations with men. And according 
to others—though this section has hardly been repre- 
sented in the recent discussions—they are caused by 
Satan and his emissaries, who seem to act differently, 
at different periods of the world’s history, in exer- 
cising a malign influence upon the sons of men. 

For our part, notwithstanding the hasty and scorn- 
ful manner in which the whole subject is in some 
quarters dismissed from view as degrading and un- 
worthy of serious notice, we are disposed to agree 
with the writer in the Zimmes, that the alleged pheno- 
mena do demand more careful scientific inquiry than 
they have yet obtained. Not that we have any sym- 
pathy with those who ascribe them to the influence 
of departed spirits. If ever there was an hypothesis 
that carried its own refutation, it is that the spirits of 
the departed occupy themselves with the silly, con- 
temptible, and useless proceedings done under the 
auspices of spiritualism. It is hardly possible to con- 
ceive anything more strange than that certain men 
and women should reject all the evidence for the 
Holy Scriptures, and yet believe in the presence and 
operations of departed spirits through the turning of 
tables, and rappings performed thereon. But it is of 
some importance that the public should be helped to 
decide whether the alleged phenomena are due to 
deception, or to a subtle law of nature, or to the in- 
fluence of evil spirits, or to these causes conjointly. 

For ourselves, we do not profess to be able as yet 
wholly to solve this question. If there be in the 
phenomena any facts inexplicable on the ground of 
deception, or on the ground of some subtle law of 
nature, there remains only the agency of spirits, and 
these certainly not good spirits. We fall back on the 
old Scripture doctrine so much ridiculed by some, of 
satanic influence and “ familiar spirits.” In its wis- 
dom “modern thought” has leaped to the conclusion 
that all the statements of Scripture on that subject 
are proofs oi the dark superstition under which its 
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authors laboured. The Duke of Somerset, in his 
recent book, now so nearly forgotten, laid it down as 
certain that the Gospels could not be historical, be- 
cause they admitted the agency of evil spirits. Modern 
criticism, too, has been very hard on our forefathers 
for believing in witches, and punishing them severely. 
Perhaps this age is not quite so enlightened as it 
thinks. Evil sptrits may get nearer to some of us 
than many suppose. Andit needs not to be remarked 
that the result will be pernicious. In so far as 
modern spiritualism is concerned, we know of no 
instances in which contact with it has elevated the 
character or brightened the life. We know of many 
in which it has been degrading and demoralising. 
It is admitted generally that many who have taken it 
up have become insane. We do not wonder much 
at the repugnance to it of men of scientific power. 
But to solve the perplexities of many who know not 
what to make of it, it does seem desirable that it were 
examined more closely. 


II.—GLANCES AT WHAT IS DOING 
ABROAD. 
FRANCE. 

While President Thiers has been fencing with his 
friends in the Assembly, who, not disguising their 
wish for a monarchy in some shape, have been eager 
to prevent too decided recognition of the Republic, 
Providence has so far cleared the boards by removing 
from the scene the late Emperor Napoleon. What 
Orsini and others tried in vain todo by bombs of 
terrible construction, God has done by a little bit of 
lime. The death of one whose name at one time 
was such a power, has been received very quietly, 
and indeed it would have been better for Napoleon’s 
own reputation had it happened some three years 
sooner. He had outlived his power, and his name 
had lost its fascination. Misfortune had already 
caused men to form a more tender judgment regard- 
ing him; and within the few weeks previous to his 
death the knowledge that he was afflicted with one of 
the most tormenting of maladies, and that he could 
have no royal road to relief—nothing different from 
what avails for the poorest labourer—brought him 
closer to the hearts of men. The quiet domestic 
scene too, the distress of the Empress, the emotion 
of the boy of seventeen, and then at last the sudden 
falling of the shadow of death, have drawn to 
Chiselhurst the genuine sympathy of very many hearts. 

Viewing the career of Napoleon in its relation to 
Christian interests, it is generally admitted that in 
France his rule was favourable to toleration. The 
Protestants had more freedom under him than under 
their previous rulers, As to his personal character, 
there seems to have been a remarkable absence of 
religious sensibility or impression of any kind. What 
were his views, or whether he ever examined the 
subject with any attention, seems to be hardly known. 
In regard to the interests of the Papacy, much though 
he long strove to maintain them by his troops in 
Rome, he undoubtedly helped to deal the blow under 
which it has reeled so terribly. Whatever may have 


been his intentions regarding Italy, he undoubtedly 
helped to give it that unity and independence which 
have been so fatal to the temporal power. And in 


remarkable that from his uncle he might be said to 
have inherited a legacy of enmity. His removal 
seems to make little difference either to the present 
or to the prospective condition of France. For any- 


be held to belong only to the past. 


GERMANY.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CONVERTED 
PRINCE-BISHOP. 

An interesting work has just appeared in Berlin in 
the autobiography of Count Leopold Sedinitzky von 
Choltitz, once Bishop of Breslau. The current of con- 
version has been flowing so largely in this country from 
the Protestant to the Romish Church, that it is with 
equal surprise and gratification that we find an instance 
of the contrary taking place within the last ten years, in 
the case of a member of an influential Roman Catholic 
family, once the holder of the largest bishopric in the 
Church of Rome. The particulars of the case are 
mainly these :—Sedinitzky, while a child, being the 
member of an old patrician family, was designated 
and set apart for the priestly office, and, somewhat to 
the surprise of his friends, who thought only of the 
dignities he might attain, he gave himself earnestly to 
his serious calling, showed a great interest in theo- 
logical study, and had areal and devout regard for 





the advancement of the kingdom of God. He was 
| particularly marked for his unsectarian and candid 
frame of mind, fitting him for acting with great mode- 
ration in Silesia, where the population was partly 
Protestant and partly Catholic. Hearing of a Bible 
Society which had for its object to give the Scriptures 
to all without regard to sect, he was greatly capti- 
vated with the idea, and joined the Society, though 
ere long the chapter of which he was a member let 
him know emphatically what an imprudent step he 
had taken. Deeplyinterested in educational matters, 
he observed that the Protestant institutions were 
generally more efficient than the Romish, and he 
applied himself to increase the efficiency of the latter. 
His fair and liberal spirit did not suit the genius of 
the ultramontane faction, who were driving hard to 
get their views paramountin Silesia. In consequence 
of this he fell under the suspicion of the Pope, who, 
urged by the Jesuits, very plainly indicated to him 
that he had lostjhis confidence. By this time he was 
Bishop of Breslau, but seeing the energy of the 
Jesuits against him, and despairing of being able to 
reverse their operations, notwithstanding that he 
had the support of the Prussian government, he, 
after a time, resigned his see. Then he went to 
reside at Berlin. His further investigations into the 
great questions at issue betwetn Protestants and 
Romanists terminated in 1863 in his slipping quietly 
into a Protestant Church at Berlin, and receiving the 
Lord’s Supper. Throughout his declining: years he 
retained the same interest in religious matters, the 
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so far as Great Britain is concerned, he ever strove | 
to maintain a cordial friendship with us,—all the more 
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same candour, geniality, and conscientious attach- 
ment to duty which had characterized him before. 
Deeply interested in the German war with France, he 
lived to see its successful termination for his country ; 
and his last recorded utterance was, “‘ May Germany 


devoutness, never forgetful of what the Lord has done 
for it, and what it owes to Him.’? Memorable words! 


THE POPE SCOLDING GERMANY AND-ITALY. 


The Pope has been raging against Germany, and 
Germany is raging against the Pope. There are 
some men that are hardly aware of the strength of 
the language they employ, and we would charitably 
hope that the Pope is of their number. To be an 
amiable man he has a large command of strong lan- 
guage. We have known a good man to affirm that 
a much-esteemed brother had been guilty of the 
lowest trickery and most consummate Jesuitism, and 
when remonstrated with explain that he meant to 
ascribe to him nothing more than the average share 
of indwelling sin. Whatever may be the Pope’s 
meaning, his language is sufficiently strong. The 
Germans are persecuting the Church, not only with 
concealed machinations, but with open force, in 
order to destroy her, root and branch. Yet they impu- 
dently declare that they mean her no harm. The 
German papers say that the Pope has cut the last 
thread that bound him to the new Empire, and that 
there must henceforth be war. The Pope has offered 
an insult to the German nation. The path of the 
Government hereafter will be clear, and their action 
against Ultramontanism more decided. 

The Ultramontane papers represent the Pope as 
having let in light on some den of dirty vultures, and 
“in the interior of their unclean hearts, liberals are 
now tearing and roaring as if the State were coming 
to pieces, and the earth opening upon them.” 

The Minister of the Interior, Count Eulenberg, 
prohibited the publication of the papal allocution as 
containing insults to the Emperor, and misrepresenta- 
tions, fitted to bring the Executive into contempt. 

Such*having been the allocution of 23rd December, 
it does not appear that the Pope was in more ami- 
cable mood on the Ist January. The Governments 
that are going against him and their cities are like 
the Pentapolis of Scripture—the five cities of the 
plain. Rome and other places were revelling in 
festivities while the fire was descending that was to 
burn them up. When Goliath fell under David it 
was with his own sword that David cut off his head; 
when Judith slew Holofernes, it was also with his 
own weapon. ‘ Thus,” said the Pope, “ will the 
revolution fall by the very weapons which it has 
brandished against truth, justice, and the Church.” 
In the midst of his other trials, the Pope has learned 
that France will make no effort for the restoration of 
the temporal power. She cannot listen to the coun- 
sels of the clerical party; she requires peace and 
concord; and the counsels which they offer would 
lead her in the opposite direction. 











: : : | now drawn to Japan. 
continue united, and become a land of peace and | 


III.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION FIELD. 
JAPAN. 

A very remarkable degree of missionary interest is 
From having been looked on, 
as it was very lately, as about the most hopeless of 
all fields for missionary labour, it has come to be re- 
garded as one of the most hopeful. The reason 
of the change is partly owing to reforms in the 
civil government of the country. The day of the 
Tycoons has set; the government is now in the 
hands of the Micador. The new government has 
shown a remarkable tendency towards liberal views. 
As is well known, an influential embassy has been 
visiting this country, inquiring into our government 
and civilisation, and endeavouring to find out the 
causes of our prosperity. Members of that embassy 
have been brought into contact with our Christian in- 
stitutions, and have been made to understand the 


| share which these institutions have had in bringing 


Britain to the stage of civilisation and prosperity 
which she has attained. A member of the embassy 
visited the house of the Bible Society, and showed a 
great interest in the work there going on—of supply- 
ing all nations with the Word of God. Unfortunately 


| there is not at present a complete Japanese Bible, the 








one printed some time ago being out of print; but a 
copy of the Bible in Chinese was given to him, and 
also a copy of the English Bible, which he had ex- 
pressed a desire to purchase. 

It is hoped that a new era will now open for the 
Gospel in Japan. The Government has been trying 
to discourage the zmorted religions of Buddha and 
Confucius, and to give support to Shintooism as the 
national Japanese religion. Amid the confusion inci- 
dent to this policy, there is more chance of attention 
being given to the claims of Christianity. It is said 
that the Japanese have been accustomed to preaching 
on the part of their own priests, and will, therefore, be 
so far ready to receive it from our missionaries. It is 
also said that access to the female sex for instruction 
is by no means so difficult as it is in some other 
Eastern ¢ountries. 

In connection with these changes in the prospects 
of Christianity in Japan, an interesting conference has 
been held by the various American missicnaries (who 
have been the chief instruments, hitherto, in the Pro- 
testant missions of Japan), and a few others, in order 
to come to some understanding about future opera- 


tions. Among the points agreed on are the follow- 


| ing :—1. That a committee be formed to translate the 


Scriptures into the Japanese language. 2. That all 
native churches organized should be on the same 
plan—the government to be through ministers and 
elders, with consent of the brethren. 3. That a native 
ministry be raised up as speedily as possible. 4. That 
a committee be formed to take steps for the formation 
of a Christian literature. 5. That medical missions 
be associated with the other evangelistic agencies. 

It was also resolved to encourage as far as possible 
the substitution of Roman for Chinese characters in 
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printing works in Japanese, a change by which great 
saving of labour would be effected. 

Encouraged by the hopeful changes that have taken 
place in Japan, the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland have resolved to establish a mission to that 
country. They propose to begin by sending out three 
missionaries, and in order to do so efficiently, they are 
to raise a fund at the beginning of eight or ten 
thousand pounds. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DEAN RAMSAY. 


Edward Bannerman Ramsay belonged, if ever man 
belonged, to the church catholic, and would be en- 
titled to a place in our memorial record, even if his 
numerous and valued contributions to the earlier 
volumes of this magazine did not demand such notice 
atour hands. Such was the fragrance of his character, 
that while we are embalming his memory his name 
gives fragrance to our page. The younger son of a 
titled family, he gave himself to the ministry of the 
Scotch Episcopal Church, without any left-handed 
view to family livings or ecclesiastical dignities. He 
himself has recorded in these pages some memora- 
bilia of his English curacy in Somersetshire,* but his 
active life and ministry were spent in Edinburgh. 
When first his voice was raised in the community, the 
message of grace which he delivered was less frequently 
heard than it is now; and those whose recollections 
go back to that period speak of the affectionate ear- 
nestness with which he used to proclaim the great 
truths that concern the salvation of sinners. In ma- 
ture life, the character of Mr. Ramsay was remark- 
able for its mellowness. The mildness of his natural 
temperament, raised to a higher tone by the Christian 
love which impregnated it, fitted him for exercising 
that gentle influence which more than any of his con- 
temporaries he wielded over the community of Edin- 
burgh. He had a great dislike to the extremes of 
party, and found it difficult enough at times, when 
pressed by men of more partisan spirit than himself, 
to maintain the calm and catholic position to which 
his principles and his feelings alike drew him. 

In schemes for ameliorating the condition of the 
helpless and distressed, for rescuing the neglected 
and aiding the infirm, Dean Ramsay was peculiarly 
in his element. Our own pages have contained evi- 
dence of his affectionate interest in cabmen,+ a class 
of men exposed to much hardship affecting both soul 
and body, for whose Christian and domestic welfare 
he had many earnest longings. 

Dean Ramsay had a hearty appreciation of the 
character of his countrymen of all ranks, and his 
**Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character” 
were designed to extend that appreciation, and deepen 
kindly feelings between class and class. 

Towards his brethren of all denominations in Edin- 
burgh he had the most brotherly feelings, and with 
some of them he was on terms of more than ordinary 
intimacy. 





* See Sunpay MaGazinz, vol. i., p. 313. 
+ Sunpay Macazinz, vol. iii., p. 196. 





Bishop Cotterill and Dr. Lindsay Alexander, in 
their funeral sermons on the late Dean, have both 
touched on the manner of his death. 


“He did not speak much of death itself,” says the 
Bishop, ‘‘ but repeated over and over again the lines 
of the touching Scotch song— 

‘I’m wearing awa’ 

Like snaw wreaths in thaw.’ 
It will interest many to know how the prospect of 
death as it drew nearer affected his own mind. Early 


in his illness he asked me to say the prayer in the | 


end of the Communion Service :—‘O most mighty 
God and merciful Father, who hast compassion upon 
all men.’ He asked also, as most people do, for 








the 14th chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and for || 


various hymns in Lord Selborne’s ‘ Book of Praise,’ 
most frequently of all for two which were his special 
favourites, and expressed the deepest feelings of his 
heart, ‘When I survey the Wondrous Cross,’ and 
‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me.’ These two hymns 
were repeated frequently to him at his earnest request, 
and also sung by a kind and dear friend, whose ren- 
dering of them soothed and delighted him by its per- 
fect music, and its devotional and feeling character. 
When, on Friday afternoon, he grew much weaker, 
and the doctors pronounced that he could not live 
many hours, his mind remained quite clear and tran- 
quil. I repeated from time to time verses of Holy 
Scripture, which he took up and finished in every case 
himself. So, too, with the 23rd Psalm, and various 
short prayers and passages from the Litany. He 
asked for the 103rd Psalm, and went along with me 
in saying it tothe end. Then he began the ‘ Gloria 
in Excelsis,’ from the Post Communion. His articu- 
lation was beginning to fail, and at first I did not 
catch the words he was trying to utter. But when I 
did, and went on with the Eucharistic thanksgiving, 
he seemed pleased and said it after me, though with 
increasing difficulty, tillit was finished. And it proved 
to be his last utterance on earth. He was only about 
an hour or so less conscious. I happened to be out 
of his room speaking to a person on business, when 
I was recalled suddenly as he had begun to sink more 
rapidly. It was evident that his end was very near, 
and so we knelt, and I said the commendatory prayers 
—‘O Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits 
of just made perfect,’ and,* Into Thy merciful hands, 
O Heavenly Father, we commend the soul of Thy 
servant now departing from the body;’ and just as the 
final amen was said his spirit passed to its rest in God.” 

“¢ After death,”’ says Dr. Lindsay Alexander, “his 
features composed themselves into a statue-like re- 
=. All signs of age and decay had passed away. 

he wrinkles were smoothed from his brow, and he 
lay like one who in the vigour of life had fallen asleep, 
It seemed to those who looked upon him as if they 
heard a voice from heaven saying, ‘ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; 
and their works do follow them.’” 


DR. WILLIAM ELMSLIE. 


We must spare a niche for the name of the devoted 
medical missionary who did so good a work in 
Cashmere. Hardly had he returned to India, in 
company with his young wife,-when he was pros- 
trated by illness, and when he sank amid the hard- 
ships of a laborious journey. Many a tear has been 
shed over his premature removal—and many a prayer 
offered that the work he carried on may have men of 
as devoted spirit to continue it. 
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AGAINST THE STREAM: 


The Story of an Heroic Age in England. 


By THE. AUTHOR or “THE 


CHAPTER IX. 


HERE 
are many 
morn- 
ings in 
our lives, 
many 
moments 
which 
are as 
fou n- 
tains, 
from 
which the 
rest of 
life con- | 
tinues to | 
flow. | 

The 
old pro- 
mise has | 
been| 
ke pt.| 
Day and 
night, winter and summer, seed-time and har- | 
vest, have not failed. 

And hereafter, also (I trust), it will be thus. | 
It is in a pagan Elysium, not in a Christian | 
Paradise, that “ everlasting spring” abides. 

What are blossoms which never ripen into 
fruit but painted shows? What is childhood 
which never awakens into manhood but a 
dwarfed or undeveloped humanity? What 
are seed-times which have no harvest but 
promises perpetually renewed and never ful- 
tilled ? 

“* Vo night there” must mean no darkness, 
no bewilderment, no losing our.way, no miss- 
ing our end, no horror of doubt, no shadow 
of death; certainly not, no fresh mornings. So 
often we confuse divine suggestions by vul- 
garising symbols into pictures, or by ham- 
mering out poetical images into prosaic 
parables ! 

Again and again in our lives “ God takes 
us by the hand,” as the old Moravian hymn 
sings, “and says, Start afresh.” 

Here, indeed, our fresh startings are made 
necessary, too often, by our wanderings from 
the way, or our weariness of the way. But the 
fulness of life there will surely not be less 
rich in variety and glorious growth than the 

II. N.S. 











SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


hindered and fluctuating and failing life here. 
For ever it will be walking in “newness of 
life.” O wondrous fulness of joy, when all 
the past shall enrich, not burden and sadden, 
the present ; when before the heart, satisfied 
with the present in His presence, shall spread 
endless ranges of hope in the unveiled future, 
also in His presence ! 

We shall not be gods hereafter, but chil- 
dren of God; and, for ever, in our Father’s 
hand, will be infinite possibilities of growth 
unforeseen by us, and divine surprises of bliss. 


One such morning, or fountain head, in 
my life was that memorable afternoon when 
Miss Felicity exalted me to the stool of 
repentance and crowned me with the fool’s- 
cap, and afterwards exalted herself and human 


| nature in my sight by confessing herself in 


the wrong, and crowned me with the kiss of 
reconciliation, which sealed me her loyal 
subject thereafter. 

For then and there three great friendships 
of my life began: that dear discipleship to 
Loveday Benbow—that tender affection to 
Claire des Ormes, half motherly, half lover- 
like—that faithful “‘ cameraderie” with Amice 
Glanvil in many a pull “against the stream,” 

Before that day, in looking back, it seems 
as if life had still been cradled in the moun- 
tain tarn, mirroring the little world around, 
filling its own little cup. After that it began 
to flow. 

And not mine, but my brother’s also, which 
was in many ways more than my own to me. 
Our lives began to flow; and they began to 
part, into those two streams of womanhood 
and manhood which are each one so much 
more for being two,—so much more to each 
other, so much more to the world. 

In the first place, it was just after that 
morning that for the first time I remember 
Piers took an opposite course to me. 

When, in due time, the invitation came 
for us from Madam Glanvil to spend a holi- 
day with Amice at Court, he would not go. 

He was not quite ten, and I was not quite 
thirteen. I had in my small way been “a 
mother to him” for so many years. His 
refusal surprised me greatly. 

My father did not seem displeased at Piers 
declining ; indeed, he appeared to wonder a 
little at my delight in accepting. 
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Mrs. Danescombe, on the contrary, com- 
mended me. She said it was a very desirable 
house to visit at, and she was pleased to see 
me appreciate it. 

“Tt is a big house certainly, Bride,” said 
my father; “but you kgow we do not grow 
bigger by being in big houses.” 

“Mr. Danescombe,” remonstrated my step- 
mother, “let me entreat you not to teach 
Jacobinism to Bride: for girls at least it 
cannot be suitable.” 


‘ P “4 
“Tt is not the house, father,” I said ; “it 


is Amice.” 

“ Amice, with the glory of the big house 
about her,” he said, “and the black servants, 
and the sedan-chair. How long have you 
known Miss Glanvil ?” 

“Oh, father,” I said, “all our lives long.’ 

“ A very extensive period,” he said. “I 
did not know you had ever spoken to each 
other.” P 

“No, not exactly spoken until yesterday,” 
I said, “but Jooked, and understood each 
other always.” 

He laughed, and said no more. 

But in the evening I endeavoured to shake 
Piers’s resolution. 

We were sitting in that very miscellaneous 
lumber-room, music-room, and workshop of 
my father’s, called the Summer Parlour. 

I was planning Armadas, and talking of 
great naval campaigns. (We were just at the 
outbreak of the first war with the French 
Republic.) Piers was constructing a little ship ; 
a division of labour frequent between us. He 
was essentially a maker, not a critic, except as 
far as criticism is necessary to construction. 
Whilst I was content with anything that 
would float, his quick eye caught the angles 
and curves which made the difference be- 
tween swift and slow sailing. He was never 
satisfied until the little vessel was as perfect 
as his accurate hands could make it. I be- 
lieve from early years he had an opinion that 
the talking of the world is mostly to be done 
by women, and by men who Cannot, or will 
not, work. 

“ You will not go to Court, Piers?” I said. 
“It never can be because Amice called you 
a ‘little boy ?’” 

He laughed. 

“ How like a girl, sister!” he said (not 
satirically ; I never heard him say a satirical 
thing in his life, his nature was too down- 
right and too sweet). Later in life I know 
he thought satire only the poor refuge of 
people who could not fight the battles—“ not 
like you / What difference can calling me 


? 


anything make? Besices, I em a little boy, 








rather; and I like Amice Glanvil. She is 
almost as good as a boy herself.” 

Feminine and masculine distinctions were 
becoming very pronounced. My Protectorate 
was evidently tottering ; and also I felt a little 
jealous. 

“TI don’t believe boys like girls better for 
being like boys,” I said ; “at least only quite 
little boys do. Claire des Ormes is not like 
a boy; and I am sure you like her.” 

“She is not like a boy or a girl, or any- 
thing,” he replied. 

“ Less?” I said. 

“No, you know very well, sister,” he said, 
“ more!” 

“Yes, I think so,” I said. “When she 
kissed me, it felt as if it had been the queen. 
What zs she like? A fairy? or a princess? 
or an angel ? or a hero?” 

“ How can we tell, sister? We never saw 
either. Only it would be worth while to do 
something for her, like what she did for 
you.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it would. But there is 
nothing to do.” 

“ Something always comes to do,” he said, 
“when we are ready.” 

It was a cheerful view of life, and more 
axiomatic than Piers knew. 

We had wandered from Amice and Court. 

“ And you will not go to Court? Not if 
father wishes it ?” 

“ Father does not care,” he said. 

Which I knew was true. 

“ Not to see Amice ? who is nearly as good 
as a boy, and all those wonderful monkeys, 
and parrots, and models, and museums?” 

“TI can see Amice at school,” he said. 

“Oh Piers, why won’t you? Not with 
me?” 

‘“‘Sister Bride, I cannot,’ he said. “I 
cannot be waited on by slaves.” 

We had heard so many stories of the 
wrongs and cruel hardships of slavery ! 

I had cried over them so many times ; and 
planned so many wonderful schemes of res- 
cue; and had sometimes thought Piers rather 
lukewarm on the subject. 

And meantime, the griefs which had melted 
into tearful dewdrops with me, had been en- 
tering into his very heart. 

I could say no more. 


So, I went alone to Court. 

It was more awful than I expected. I was 
met at the door by the two black footmen, 
and ushered with bows through the hall, 
museum, and dining-room, into the large 
withdrawing-room. 
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No one was there ; and alone in those great 
stately rooms, among the ancestral portraits 
and the ancestral chairs, and the Japanese 
cabinets ; alone, without Piers to matronise, 
I felt a very little girl indeed. And that 
uncomfortable consciousness of clothes not 
quite duly identified with me, which through 
my stepmother’s monitions had become the 
spectre of my darker moments, came on me. 

Only until Amice came in, and by her pre- 
sence filled the grand old rooms with life, not 
rushing or gushing, by any means, but with 
that essential reality and absence of self- 
consciousness about her which always made 
everything of the nature of clothes an: con- 
ventionalities sink into due subordination. 

That, I suppose, was partly what Piers 
meant by her being like a boy. 

She came forward and took my hand. 

“‘Where is Piers?” she said, 
brother ?” 

My eyes feil. 


7 


“He could not—did ncot—come,” I said, 
in some confusion. 
“ Would not,” she said decidedly. “ He | 


is a strange little boy, but I like him.” 

She seemed to me Tather candid about my | 
kindred. 

“He is the dearest brother in the world,” 


I said. 
“No doubt,” she said, “to you. He is 
your own. You are not in the least alike. 


But I like you.” 

She never asked if we liked her. 

“You have another brother who is not 
like either of you,” she said, “very little. I 
do not like him. He looks as if he had been 
born old.” 

That was unfortunate, for my stepmother, 
I knew, looked on my friendship at Court as 
an introduction for Francis. 

I began to think her confidences as to the 
family had better stop. 

But she continued. 

“T like your father; he is a gentleman, 
although he does think it wicked to have 
slaves. Iam glad your mother is only your 
stepmother. She is like your little brother. 
And I always want her to be well tossed 
about in a wind. A storm at sea would be 
best. That shakes one out of many things.” 


‘your little | 








It was very curious to find we had all been | 


looked at and through so long, by those wist- 
ful, inquiring eyes, 

And here was a new and most interesting 
glimpse into her former life! 

“You have been in a storm at sea! That 
must be wonderful,” I said, not sorry to re- 
verse the 


| 


telescope and turn it on her own life, 


“Ves, I liked it,” she said ; “ especially 
when it was dangerous.” 

She had her hat in her. hand; she put it 
on and led me into the garden. 

“The waves were very high?” I asked. 

“Tt was not the waves I likeJ,” she re- 
plied, “it was the people. It was as good as 
the play, indeed it was much better, because 
it was the other way. Every one changed 
characters—changed into themselves. It 
was great fun. People who had told wonder- 
ful stories of their killing lions and tigers, 
and frightening slaves, turned quite white, 
and wrung their hands, and kept question- 
ing the captain, like women, if there was 
any danger? And one man, who had laughed 
at the Methodists, and had sworn big oaths, 
actually came and asked my poor Chloe to 
pray for him. It was capital fun.” 

I began to think her rather elfish and hard- 
hearted—* cynical” I. should have said had 
I known the word. 

Chloe is a Methodist,” I replied, rather 
evasively. “I know a Methodist too, old 
Reuben Pengelly.” 

* Yes,” she said; “the old man with the 
ear in a scarlet waistcoat. Chloe 
loves him like a brother. And Chloe heard 
from him about you. He loves you all so 

much. Only Granny won’t let her go often 
to the meetings. She says it gives those 
poor creatures notions.” 

“‘ What notions?” I said, rising out of my 
life-long awe of Amice, with some indignation. 
“No one would get anything but good no- 
tions from Reuben.” 

se Good notions for white people, very 
likely,” she replied ; “ but white people and 
bl lack are not the same. At least so Granny 
says? I am not sure; however, it makes 
very little difference to Chloe. For she has 
her notions, wherever she is, and they make 
her very happy.” 

“ What notions made her happy ?” I asked. 

“That God is very good, and loves every 
one, black and white. That He can make 
black people have white hearts,” she replied 
softly. ‘It makes her very happy. But I 

cannot quite see it. At least if I were black I 
should find it difficult to think God had cared 
much, or taken much trouble about me.” 

“T did not see it once,” I said, “till 
Reuben showed me.” 

* Did not see what ?” 
into my eves. 

“That God was good to me, 

“To you!” she replied, rather scornfully. 
“Then you must certainly have been very 
cross and ungrateful. / can see that plainly 


she said, looking full 


” I said. 
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enough. You have a father and a bro-| mere ¢hings in pots. It is dreadful to have | 
ther !” to grow up. When I am seventeen I shall 


“He had taken away Mother /” I said. 
It nearly choked me to say it, but I felt I 
must. “ And I was ungrateful, and did not 
understand Him. But I do now!” 

She smiled a little peculiar smile of her 
own, sarcastic but not severe. 

“ Understand God!” she said, with a 
strange depth in her tone. “That is a good 
deal for alittle girl. You are a year younger | 
than Iam. Renaben told Chloe.” 

“ Understand that He is my Father, and is 
good, always,” I said, “to every one.” 

“That is a good deal too!” she said; 
“more than I do. But Chloe does. She 
says our Saviour let a black man carry his 
cross. I am not quite sure of that. Be- | 
cause, they were not all black then in Africa, | 
the history says. That is the worst of his- 
tory. It disturbs so many nice notions. But 
Chloe knows nothing of history, at least only 
that one History. And it comforts her to think 
of that black man carrying the cross. Why 
I can’t exactly see, even if it is true.” 

“ Ah, Amice, I can see!” Isaid. “ Wouldn’t 
you have liked to carry it for Him?” 

She paused a moment, and then said, very 
slowly and gravely— 

“If He had given it to me. 
not. It was only the Romans.” 

“Tt is almost always the Romans or the 
Jews who do lay things like that on people,” 
I said. “ But it was As cross. Ah, I do 
think I should have liked that! ‘To have 
helped Him a little !” 

“IT think you would,” she said, with a sort 
of tenderness that had not been in her voice 
before. “ Z would rather have beaten off the 
Jews and the soldiers.” 

“T should not like to have been the Ro- 
mans !” she added, very low and sadly. ‘ Do 
you think any one ca be like that now ?” 
she asked, with one of her sudden, inquiring 
looks, as if she would surprise an answer out 
of one’s eyes. 

The whole meaning flashed on me, and I 
was dumb. 

“ Because,” she said, “if ¢4a¢ History is 
always going on, as Chloe seems to think, 
there must always be the two sides, and one 
would like to be sure on which side one is.” 


But He did 


“ Do you care for flowers?” she resumed, 
changing her tone and subject suddenly. “I 
don’t; unless they are wild. Furze and 
heather on the down, when one is galloping 
over it, are nice. But in beds they are 
tiresome. And especially in green-houses— 








have to show Granny’s visitors round the 
green-houses, and listen to them saying 
how gorgeous this flower is, and how lovely 
that leaf is, on and on forever. Animals are 
what I like. They are so queer, and yet so 
fond of one. And one can so easily make 
them happy. And they have no souls, which 
is a great comfort, when creatures belong to 
one; it saves one from so much perplexity. 
At least no souls that can be lost; no con- 
science ; that is the troublesome thing. Are 
you sure they have no souls of some kind? | 
Dogs now, and some horses look as if they 
had some kind of souls growing in them, 
something deginning to be a soul. Don’t you 
think so?” 

I had never speculated on the psychology 
of animals. My chief personal attachments 
had been among cats, except indeed Pluto. 

“TI certainly never thought my _ step- 
mother’s cat had a soul,” I said. “If it has, 
it must be such a very bad one, I am sure I 
hope it hasn’t. And I am sure it has no 
conscience. Nor my own kittens. ‘lhey 
purr and rub against one, and are so soft 
and comfortable that I never thought of their 





wanting anything more.” 

“ Cats ? 
cidedly. 
made a cat oneself, almost. All 
purr, and wanting to be stroked. That is, 
some cats. There are others, like tigers, all 
cunning, and stealth, and spite, one could 
not have made, would not if one could. Ah, 
Bride! (may I call you Bride? It is so 
much more like you than Bridget) how many 
puzzles there are! Does it not seem as if the 
devil must have created some things ?” 

“ The devil create anything!” I said indig- 
nantly. “No! God—the good God—cre- 
ated everything, and created everything good.” 

“Tt is not all very good just now,” she 
said, shaking her head. “At all events, the 
devil has spoiled a great deal.” 

All this was said at intervals, as she was 
showing me round the place, garden, rabbit- 
hutches, pheasantry, poultry-yard, her own 
horse in the stables, where the great blood- 
hound fawned on her, and the large stag- 
hound put his paws on her shoulders in a 
rapture of welcome. 

“There!” she said, “down Leo! poor 
fellow! Dogs one certainly Could never have 
made.” 


Certainly not!” she replied, de- | 
“T always think, one could have | 
fur and | 





“Some creatures love me, Bride, you see,” | 


she added. “I am not sure that youdo. You 
think me too like a boy. You see I was the 
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only child, there was no son, only a daughter, 
and I have to do for both.” 

She did care, then, to be loved. So daring 
and apparently independent, yet so sensitive 
to every change of feeling in those she cared 
about—she, too, had need of love, as much 
as I had. 

For I had been feeling just a little doubtful 
about her; and she knew it as well as if I 
had said all I felt, in plainer words than I | 
could have found. 


Ve came to the kitchen garden. 

‘*] like this,” she said. ‘The vegetables 
have something to do. They are not like 
the flowers, fine ladies living to be looked 
at. Especially geraniums and dahlias, and 
camellias. They are as if they were stiffen- 
ing into wax-work. Some of the flowers are 
just sweet and lovely because they cannot 
help it; and so natural and full of life, no | 
gardeners can spoil them. Roses, lilies of | 


the valley, the great white queen- ‘lily, and | 


violets. But vegetables, poor things, are al- 
ways doing their best in an honest and simple 
way, and not thinking about themselves. 
And the flowers in kitchen gardens are always 
the nicest, don’t you think? 
company of the useful humble creatures im- 
proves them.” 


Then she led me silently to a mouldy little | 


arbour in an angle of the wall. 

“Don’t you hate arbours?” she 
They are the most ridiculous things. 
are neither open air nor indoors, And I | 
hate all things and people that are neither | 
one thing nor another. There is Clapham, 
for instance; stuck-up houses and bits of 
gardens always trying to look like country. 
How [ should hate to live there; although 
your hero, Mr. Granville Sharp, does live 
there, and other people who are something 
like him !” 

How much she had seen! 
knew was near London. 


said, 


r 


My father had a 


first cousin there, to whom one day we were | 


to pay a visit. 


“‘What is it in you, Bride Danescombe, | 
that makes me like you, and say everything | 


I ought and I ought not out to you? You | 
don’t say much. 


always like what I say. But you know it is 


quite useless for me to seem somebody else, | 
and make you like that somebody else, and | 


then wake up and find it was not me.” 

I wanted to say how much I did like her. 
But I could say nothing. 

“ Now,” 
laugh—(she never laughed in peals, only 


I suppose the | 


They | 


Clapham, I | 


And I am sure you don’t | 


she said, with a little monosyllabic | 


| with her lips ond eyes, and “that one little 

quiet musical dropping of laughter)—-“ I will 
show you my likeness. I have kept it for 
you since the day you called Granville 
Sharp a hero.” 

And from a corner of the seat she took a 
little crocus-bulb. It had a curious long 
appendage to it like an ivory knitting-needle. 

| “I found it, lying forgotten and forlorn, in a 
piece of turned- -up ground,” she said. “It 
i could not get at anything to root itself in, in 
| any natural, proper way, like other crocuses ; 
and so it shot down this ugly thing, feeling 
| and feeling for something to twist its roots 
|about. And at last it found something.” 
“Oh, Amice, Amice,” I said, feeling those 
& nerly wings fluttering all warm in my 
| heart once more, “you mean you found 
| me ?—Me !” 
| And I knelt down and put my arms all 
around her, and hid my head in her lap, and 
beg gan to cry. 

“IT do love you. We have liked you so 
| mt, Piers and I. But oh, indeed, you want 
| more than me. What am I?” , 
| ‘You are a good, dear little soul,” she 
| said; “as kind as old Leo or poor Chloe. 

And with a kind of soul and conscience which 
makes you, on the whole, better than Leo, 
especially as I have nothing to do with it.” 

And she gave me such a long kiss, and 
such a long, close hug—her whole heart 
seemed to come into mine. 

And then, with her little short laugh again, 
|she gently pushed me away, as one puts 
down a little child. 

“There! what would Granny say? She 
would, call it a ‘scene,’ And Mrs. Danes- 
combe? All your pretty feathers ruffied as 
| ir you had been out inasouth-wester. Come 

in and preen yourself, and Chloe shall help 
| you.” 

Then again, with that quick sympathetic 
interpretation—“ Not Chloe? Well, then, / 
will. But you may tell your little brother, 
Chloe is zota slave. There are no slaves in 
England now. Your Mr. Granville Sharp 
got that settled years ago, as you might 
have known, if he is such a hero, and you 
such lovers of blacks.” 

On our way in we met Madam Glanvil, 
| as she was usually called in Abbot’s Weir. 

I had never seen her before, except at 
church, or in state in her coach. And now 
she was in her ordinary attire, a plain, closely- 
fitting woollen dress (woven in the cottage- 
| looms of Abbot’s Weir), rather short, with a 
hood, all grey—not Miss Loveday’s grey, 
| dove-like, but prosaic, black-and-white grey. 
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A very fine, erect, manly old lady, pacing 
through her fields and gardens in stout 
leather boots, with her steward. 

“‘Grannie is like me,” said Amice. “Since 
my grandfather died, she has to do for both.” 

Described in colour, her whole effect was 
steel-grey, as Loveday Benbow’s was dove- 
colour. Her eyes were steel-grey, with clear, 
steely gleams, and also stormy, thunderous 
flashes. 

She looked me all over, not, however, in a 
way which made me conscious of clothes. 
Then she nodded, rather approvingly, and 
then she said— 

“Go in and get ready for dinner. You 
have seven minutes. Do you think I can 
wait for children ?” 

“She says whatever she likes, and no one 
can answer her,” said Amice. ‘She is deaf, 
you know—so deaf that she never hears anys 
thing but what she likes, so that it is quite 
useless to be angry or to defend one’s self. 
But she likes you, I see from her nod. 
Grannie’s nod is like Jupiter’s, you know, in 
the Homer ; so don’t be afraid.” 

The dinner was silent. And again, the 
weight of the big rooms, and the black foot- 
men stepping as softly as my stepmother’s 
cat, and the plate, and the Nankin china, 
like our very best, which was never used— 
were a little oppressive to me. 

After dinner Madam Glanvil settled herself 
to her nap in a great chair by the window, 
and told us to go and amuse ourselves. But 
before she spread the Bandana silk hand- 
kerchief over her face, to keep off the flies 
(of which she spoke in language so strong, 
it sounded to me rather like swearing), she 
called me to her. 

‘Stand there in the light, Bridget Danes- 
combe,” she said, “‘ and let me look at you.” 

There was something in her direct, im- 
perious way which amused me; and not 
feeling under her sceptre, I stood fearless, 
looking up occasionally into her grey eyes, 
wondering what she would say or do next. 

“That will do, child,” she said, with her 
Jupiter nod. “ You may go away and play. 
You are like your father, except bits of you 
that I don’t know—your eyes and eyebrows. 
I suppose they are your mother’s. The 
Danescombes are not a bad stock to come of, 
as old a family as any in the county, only on 
the wrong side, generally, as to politics, when 
there were politics worth thinking or fighting 
about: the older branch, but Parliamen- 
tarians; the younger branch managed 
better, stuck to the king, and are in the 
House of Peers. And I hear your father is 





following the family ways—Whig or even 
Jacobin, or one of those philanthropists who 
are worse, always minding other people’s 
duties. Don’t flush and blush, child. People 
cannot help what they inherit. I have no 
opinion of people who change their family 
politics or religion ; although it is a pity for 
them, of course, if they happen to be wrong. 
Your father is a gentleman, and a Danes- 
combe—Danescombe of Danescombe. The 
pedigree is right enough. One thing I re- 
gret—he should not have gone into trade; 
though, certainly, younger branches and 
decayed branches sometimes must. It is 
better than begging, or than that vile law. 
Ive seen enough of that—always leading one 
on, and then turning against one, and making 
charges for talking and writing. Beggarly! 
And the king’s service certainly does not pay, 
or the Church, unless there is a family living. 
However, that’s no affairof yours. You may 
come here whenever you like, and Amice 
likes. Only don’t flush and blush, or throw 
yourself into raptures. And if Amice lends 
you a horse, which she may, to ride over the 
Down together, don’t be nervous and throw 
it down, as town children are apt to do. 
And, if you can help it, don’t be a philan- 
thropist. I will have nothing to do with 
philanthropists. You look a sensible little 
maid, but rather soft and melting—the kind 
of stuff those people are made of. And 
being in the family, it is dangerous—infec- 
tious too. And, remember, I will have no- 


thing to do with philanthropists. There, go - 


and play, or ride, or anything you like.” 

And drawing the Bandana handkerchief 
over her face, she dismissed us. 

“But,” I said to Amice when we were 
alone, “it is a little trying that your grand- 
mother should be deat just in that way. It 
makes one feel dishonest not to answer her, 
especially when she says things about other 
people. If my father is what she calls a 
philanthropist, I am sure the last thing he 
does is to mind other people’s duties. The 
motto he gave me was, ‘Other people’s 
rights, and our own duties.’ Is it quite im- 
possible to make your grandmother under- 
stand ? at least about father?” 

“Quite,” said Amice. “And if she did 
hear that motto, she would not like him any 
better for that. She would think he meant 
it was his duty to look after people’s rights 
and wrongs; and that is exactly what she 
objects to, as to the black people you are 
all so fond of. But I like the motto, Bride. 
Only, it might lead one, no one can tell 
where ; at least ze.” 
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mystery in her seemed. It was like wander- 
ing through a great northern pine forest, in 
the twilight ; glimpses here and glimmerings 
there, and everything seeming to lead into a 
new infinity. 

What had the shadows been which had 
jain so deep in her early life that they had 
made the faith natural to her a Manichean 
dualism ? that terrible faith always ready to 
spring on us from the darkness of sin and 
sorrow, that evil is co-eternal with good, and 
in might perhaps co-equal. 


CHAPTER X. 


A WHOLE ocean of new life and thought 
was opened to us through the advent of 
Madame la Marquise des Ormes, Claire, and 
Léontine. There was also am Abbé, ma- 
dame’s brother, who occasionally appeared, 
but preferred to live in a large sea-port town 
about fifteen miles off. M. l’Abbé, like 
many of his countrymen, was not compli- 
mentary to his land of refuge. He said the 
most comprehensible thing to him in the 
character of the English was their passion 
for the sea. He could for himself see no 
way of living in such an island of “ drowil- 
lard” and “bourgeoisie,” except by keeping 
constantly in view the one means of escape 
from it. 

Among the four we had brought before us 
four sufficiently characteristic phases of the 
France of our day. 

Madame was Royalist to the core, with 
the chivalrous old French royalty which the 
death of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
enkindled inte a passion and exalted into a 
religion. Monarchy and martyrdom united 
had surrounded the son of Saint Louis with a 
halo so mystically interwoven of earthly and 
heavenly splendours, that to see prosaic fact 
through it weuld have passed the penetra- 
tion of any mortal vision. In the later days 
of Louis XIV., and through the reign of 
Louis XV., her family had lived a good deal 
in retirement on their estates. The ladies of 
the race especially had not shared in the sins 
and splendours of that corrupt and corrupt- 
ing court, but had lived in familiar and 


The nearer I came to Amice the deeper the | 





gracious intercourse with their peasantry, | 
never contemplating the possibility of a state | 
of things in which great ladies could do any- | 
thing but reign and distribute alms, and | 
peasants desire anything but rapturously to | 
receive alms and serve. 

That there could be any great fundamental | 
wrong in the nature of things which made it | 
the highest hope of the majority of labouring 


men to end life as dependent pensioners on 
the bounty of the minority never occurred to 
them. How could it have done so? 

Such wrongs intertwined with the inner- 
most fabric of society are, I suppose, seldom 
perceived from within, until the slow growth 
of abuse at last interferes with some elemen- 
tary law of gravitation or cohesion, and the 
whole edifice crumbles into decay or crashes 
into revolution. 

Besides, unfortunately, it is precisely those 
who would most gladly correct such abuses 
who naturally come least in contact with 
them. Their own virtues clear the region 
immediately around them, and if anxious 
and foreboding politicians talk of “ Augean 
stables,” they reply, incredulously, “Was 
ever stall cleaner swept than mine ?” 

Madame des Ormes from the first seemed 
to single out our family. She was sure 
there was French blood in our veins—the 
highest compliment she could pay; there 
was a peculiar curve of the eyebrow in my 
mother’s picture and in me, mever seen in 
pure English faces. It was true. My mother’s 
grandfather had been one of the exiles 
in the Huguenot persecution. Ours was the 
only house in the town she volunteered to 
enter. My stepmother she considered a 
little “ dourgeoise,” but my father’s manners 
she approved. Some people’s manners she 
said were too much for them. Like badly 
made dresses, you could never forget that 
they had them on; and some people were 
unfortunate enough to have no manners at 
all. In the last category she included Ma- 
dam Glanvil, who was the only person I 
remember her speaking of with a little tinge 
of hauteur, 

Her natural sovial level was that of the 
Countess of Abbot’s Weir. And I well re- 
member the glory reflected on Madame and 
Claire, and even on Léontine, when the 
Countess’s coach stopped at Miss Felicity’s 
door, and the Earl and Countess went up 
into Madame’s apartment. 

I never knew what happened at Court. 
Madame, with M. Abbé and Claire, had 
been invited there with all ceremony, and 
entertained with all state; and Claire told 
me Madam Glanvil had offered to have them 
driven home in the family coach. But her 
mother had declined. ‘She was only a poor 
émigrée,’ she had said to Madam Glanvil, 
“and must disuse herself from such pomps.” 
To Claire she said that nothing was so in- 
tolerable as that etiquette of the province, or 
“the great airs of the little noblesse.” And 
she would never go to Court again. 
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Nor was Madame altogether charitable to | Madam Glanvil, on the other hand, whose 


Amice, She pronounced her a little wild: 
Madame “ liked wild creatures in the forest— 


classifications were rather generic than speci- 
fic, at once set down Madame la Marquise as 


they had a fine free grace of their own ; but | frivolous and given up to vanities, M. l’Abbé 
in the sa/on one never knew what they would | as an ancient dandy, and Claire as a butterfly, 
do next.” “In a word, the whole house-| and all three as, “in short, French.” The 


hold was Insular.” I am afraid to Claire, 
Madame said, with a little compassionate 
shrug, “in fact, English.” 


STUN 


bargains, and did her work, and came to, 


church like any other Christian, ‘‘so that she 
was scarcely to be called a Frenchwoman.” 
I tried often to bring my two groups of 
friends together, but in vain. 

The inevitable result of contact was effer- 
vescence. Pressed closer, it would have 
been explosion, at least, on Madam Glan- 
vil’s side. So I had to desist. 











only person of sense and character among 
them, she considered, was Léontine ; but 
then Léontine was a Protestant, and made 


Re 


. *\ Ys 


Meantime, whatever else we learned or 
unlearned, the meaning of many words ex- 
panded wonderfully through our intercourse. 

French and English ceased to be the sim- 
ple, plain definitions they had been. It was 
evident to us there were so many kinds of 
French. And to Claire, at least, it soon be- 
came evident that there were many kinds of 
English, 
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Then that word “ dourgeois,” how many 
puzzles it made for me; and also how many 
it helped to explain, in endeavouring to trans- 
late it to myself or to Claire! How much of 
English and French social life and politics 
lay wrapped up in it! Had we absolutely 
no synonym for it ? 

I had heard Madam Glanvil use the ex- 
pression “town’s folks” with something of 
the same unflattering emphasis. But then, 
with her, that meant not merely the lack of 
a social distinction, but of country habits. 
She would have used it with little less de- 
preciation for fashionable men about town 
than for unfashionable men and women in 
Abbot’s Weir. It meant people who could 
not ride, or hunt, or tramp about ploughed 
fields ; effeminate creatures who carried um- 
brellas, and could not brave a herd of cattle. 
It had indeed to do in some measure with 
trade. Certainly trade was not to be ac- 
cepted except as a last resource, and people 
who contrived to get rich by trade were to 
be set down. 

But, there even, was no sharp impassable 
barrier between gentry and “town’s folks.” 
People of good family had (unfortunately, of 
course) to live .in towns, and to go into 
business. Claire’s father, on the contrary, 
under the Ancien Régime, would have had 
formally to resign his sword, and his cachet 
of nobility, before he could demean himself 
by trade. 

In England there was, indeed, an aristo- 
cracy prouder, perhaps, than in France; but 
prouder because less fenced in. Pride had 
to hold firm the barriers law had left open. 
Titles which in the third generation ceased 
entirely, and a nobility continually recruited 
from the bench, the manufactory, and the 
counting-house, were, in a very different sense, 
sacred from the great old noblesse of France. 


“ Middle classes”—did that express the 


thought better? In some respects. But 
it also expressed the difference. Middle; 
that is, between the upper and lower. But 


where the upper ended and the lower began, 
who could say? Especially as neither upper, 
middle, norlower, were stagnant waters resting 
at their own level, but all in a continual state 
of ebb and flow in and through each other; so 
that, with all due respect to the catechism, 
the “station to which God has called us” is by 
no means a fixed line, always perfectly easy 
to determine in a society, where nothing is 
stationary. 

“Pleasant old barriers,” Madamedes Ormes 
thought, “when people were not always strug- 





gling upwards, but content with each other, 
themselves, and their station.’ There were 
“stations” in those days; and people had 
“leisure.” 

“Pleasant, picturesque old barriers,” my 
father said, “ except that, within them all the 
time was gathering the flood which swept all 
barriers away, and much soil, and much life, 
which no floods could restore.” 

Pleasant evenings they were, when Madame 
des Ormes and my father sat on each side of 
the great chimney in the Stone Parlour. 
Madame always preferred the Stone Parlour. 
She said to Claire, who told me, that the Oak 
Parlour was like a state-chamber without 
the court ; and the great drawing-room like a 
mortuary chapel without the sanctuary, only 
entered once a year, and terribly dourgeoise. 
But the Stone Parlour was like France, like the 
hall of an old chateau where they met after the 
chase. There were the sporting-dogs, and the 
great logs flaming and crackling, and cheerful 
talk, and going in and out. 

My father spoke French easily, and under- 
stood it perfectly, a rare accomplishment for 
Abbot’s Weir in those days ; and to Madame 
his manner had a deferential courtesy which 
she said always reminded her of the Old 
Court. 

Her dress I-cannot so clearly recall; I 
suppose because it always seemed such a 
natural part of herself. But her manner 
charmed me inexpressibly. There was such 
vivacity and such suavity in it; such grace 
and such freedom. And then her whole per- 
son seemed an organ of speech. She spoke 
not only with her voice; or with her eyes, 
like Amice; but with every graceful bend of 
her throat, and turn of her arms. And as to 
her hands, their movements were like music. 
They made her conversation as Sweet and as 
varied as singing. 

She was, however, not without serious 
anxiety about my father. She thought him, 
like her poor brother the abbé, too “phzlo- 
sophe;” and had not they proved in Paris to 
what that led? Many a fragment of their 
conversation used to drop into our minds, as 
I was playing with Claire or Piers by the 
window, or as we sat silent by the fire, and 
interested me more than anything we were 
doing. 

They had many a debate over Arthur 
Young, the traveller, in the course of which 
all kinds of curious details of old French 
manners and customs used to come out. 

And those debates were sure never to 
spoil any one’s temper. Many sparks were 
struck, but there were no explosions. 
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There was a common ground of tender pity 
for human creatures in general; and a sense 
that the world, and even the Church, in 
every corner of it, even to that most unsearch- 
able corner within ourselves, needs a great 
deal of setting right. 

Mr. Young, she would admit, might draw 
but too truly, gloomy pictures of famished 
men, driven in herds across the hills, unfed 
and unpaid, leaving their own fields untilled 
to render serfs’ service to the seigneur. 

“But, Mr. Danescombe—he should not 
have left out the other side—there are 
hard masters and hungry labourers in all 
societies. Orare you, perhaps, so fortunate as 
to havenone? Are those parish apprentices 
you spoke of all exactly content, and well 
fed? Mr. Young should have come to Les 


| Ormes; and you also, Mr. Danescombe. We 
| would have entertained you with an hospita- 





lity not quite, I hope; unworthy of your own. 
You should have seen how the services our 
peasants had to render us in harvest or 
vintage or even on the roads were made 
quite a féte to them. We killed our oxen 
and our fatlings, and spread tables for them 
on the terraces of the chateau ; and we, the 
ladies of the Castle, waited on them ourselves, 
and the sons and daughters of the Castle 
danced with them afterwards on the green- 
sward. It was Arcadian ; the costume of the 
peasantry blending with the toilettes of the old 
Court (each, of course, keeping to their own), 
the prince hand in hand with the peasant. 
Our peasants complain of our preserving forests 
for the chase? They were never so happy as 
when they accompanied us in the chase, and 
I assure you many a fine brace of game 
found its way from the seigneur’s pouch to 
the labourer’s fot au feu. They were afraid 
to complain, perhaps, you think? Quite the 
contrary. I see here nothing of the free 
speech there was between our people and 
ourselves. ‘The quick wit of our countrymen 
and countrywomen, moreover, I assure you, 
could give us as good as we gave.” 

(I had heard Amice say much the same of 
the negroes.) 

“ They say our noblesse did not care for the 
poor. Mr. Danescombe, never believe it. 
Did not our mother teach us to make petti- 
coats and jackets for the old women? And 
did not we dress the young brides from our 
own wardrobes with our own hands? Did 
we not make dainties for our sick, and tend 
them by the sick-beds? You should have 
seen our Christmas fétes and distributions. 
The people adored us. So completely of 
the past as all that is, I may say it now with- 





out vanity. They said no garments wore, 
and no dainties tasted, like those which 
eame from our hands. Ah, Mr. Danescombe, 
they make me forget the Sermon on the 
Mount, those false accusers. But in those 
days, believe me, there were little secrets of 
that kind between us and the good God, 
which, if the poor deluded people forget, 
perhaps He will not. You think we were 
an exceptional family? My mother was 
perhaps an exceptional woman. Her piety 
had been learned at Port Royal, and some 
of our friends did sometimes accuse it of 
being ‘tant soit peu Janséniste’ One of 
our estates was not far from Port Royal des 
Champs. As children, we were sometimes 
taken to see the ruins. My mother could 
explain them: the church which they filled 
with corn for the poor, the gardens and 
fallen cells made sacred by their prayers, 
made doubly sacred by their charity; and 
she would never leave those poor up-turned 
graves without praying in memory of the 
holy souls of those who had lain there. As a 
child, I never quite knew whether, because by 
some inexplicable mischance they had missed 
the way of salvation and needed our prayers, 
or because we needed theirs. It was difficult. 
They were so saintly, so heroic, and yet 
condemned by those who should have known. 
Ah! Mr. Danescombe, sometimes a sad 
thought comes to me about our France. I 
wonder whether it can be possible, what our 
poor Léontine says, whether indeed we have 
driven away our heroes and saints, who 
could have rescued us ; and so have nothing 
left to our country but the martyrs, who can 
only die for us. These, you know, the 
good God, and the malicious foe, suffer not 
to fail in any age or communion. The 
tradition of those good men and women of 
Port Royal lingered long among the poor of 
the district. And we called our little daughter 
herself after one of them, Claire—from the 
friend of St. Francis, founder of the poor 
Claires—and Angélique after the Mére An- 
gélique.” 

“Tt was a beautiful and tender tribute, 
Madame,” my father said. “May Made- 
moiselle be worthy of both her patronesses.” 

“TI do not say there were no evils that de- 
served chastisement, and needed correction,” 
she would say. “God knows there were 
many. Our Great Monarch had been too 
much like a god, for a mortal man, though 
a son of St Louis, safely to endure. 
There are traditions of Versailles we would 
willingly blot out. But we were changing all 
that. We! Mr. Danescombe, the poor 
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our Jacobins have guillotined. Was it not we, 


M. de Noailles (M. le Marquis) propose equal 
taxation, the purchase from our order of cer- 
tain feudal rights, and the absolute abolition of 
others, such as the corvées, or any compulsory 
And Mira- 
beau, and M. de Lafayette, mistaken as some 
of us may have thought them, were these men | 
of the dourgeoisie or of the canaille? We had 
We felt the tide must turn, 
was turning, and that we must lead it. And 
did we not try? We, and even our king ?” 

“You did try nobly, madame,” my father 
said, sorrowfully, “ at last.” 

“ Ah, I know ; it was too late. The stream 
The tide was a deluge. But 
how could we tell? What could we do? It 
was, indeed, too late.” 

“ Ah! Madame,” my father said very gently, 
“T am afraid all reforms are too late which | 
wait until the tide turns, All reforms which | 
save from revolution must be not with, but 
against the stream. God grant we find this 
out in time. God grant England may not | 
silence her heroes, and only be leit her 
martyrs !” 





But little Claire! Madame des Ormes, 
charming and sweet as she was always, re- | 
mained a foreigner, an exile, with all her 
sweet familiar grace, a little apart, on a/| 
height we never forgot, and I am not sure | 
that she did. 

But Claire was our own from very early 
days, our very own, with a difference, a fas- 
cinating difference of nature, of tradition, of 
ideas, of tastes, which made her always as 
fresh and interesting as a new story. 

If Amice lifted me outside our home, not | 
without a shock, so as to see that in a new | 
light, Claire lifted us outside Abbot’s Werr, | 
and even England, and that without any | 
shock, She saw everything and every person 
through such a sunny medium, and made the | 
world so delightfully larger. 

For one thing she learned English, which | 
her mother never attempted, and Léontine 
and M. Abbé never achieved further than 
as a means of commercial intercourse with 
the “barbarous people” who had, they con- 
fessed, received them “with no little kind- 
ness.” She learned it carefully, thoroughly, | 
only to the end deliciously blending her own | 
idioms with ours, and giving to our English | 
a clear staccato definiteness and delicacy 
which Jointed it, as often she pointed my work, 
with the last finish of her accurate fingers. 


And she taught Piers and me, in return, her 
clear graceful French, enjoying our amuse- 
ment with her mistakes, and never laughing 
at ours. 

Claire was not exactly a child, according 
to our English ideas. She had no shyness, 
or awkwardness; she seemed to have been 
born with that gracious tact, and that ready 
savoir faire which made the wheels of every 
day’s life run smoothly. Where we were 
self-conscious, possessed by self, she was self- 
possessed, possessing herself, and all her 
faculties. 

It was her natural tendency to agree with 
people, and please them if possible ; to find 
out their angles to avoid them ; just as in our 
Teutonic natures there is often a natural 
tendency mof to agree with people, and to 
find out their angles to rub against them. 
Hers was the graciousness of a true aris- 


| tocracy, not instilled by maxim, but infused 


by the life of centuries. Stiffened into a 
maxim, it might have read, “ Vied; because 
it is our right te command.” ‘Through all the 
courtesy there was a touch of courtly dignity 
which made half its charm. 

It was asunny atmosphere that Claire lived 
in, a positive sunshine, like that of her own 
land of purple vintages and golden harvests ; 
she actually saw things softened, illumined, 
with all possible lights brought out, and the 
shadows glowing with reflections of the light 
that dwelt within herself; whilst many of us 
see things at best through a grey, clear, de- 
fining, unillumining daylight, and pride our- 
selves in consequence on our truthfulness ; 
if sunshine were not as true as mere 
daylight. If Amice was like a Northern 
forest, full of glades and mysteries, Claire 
was like her own sunny land of vintage and 
harvests and valleys, that stand so thick with 
corn that they laugh and sing. 

To make every-day life as pleasant as we 
can to every one around us may not be the 


ac 
a 


| very highest aim, but it is a good golden 


background for the severer work of life to be 
relieved upon. And it was on that golden 
ground Claire’s world was painted. 

Brave she was by instinct, and by chivalry 
of race, and ready to make her little person a 
shield against the world for those she loved 
or pitied, as she proved that memorable after- 
noon when she kissed me with the foolscap 
on. 

But the joys of the fight were not at all 
comprehensible to her. Her delight was to 
make every one at peace with one another, 
and pleased with one another, and also with 
themselves. 
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When she came into your house, she 
always found out something pleasant in it 
you had scarcely noticed before. If your 
windows looked south, there was nothing so 
pleasant as a sunny aspect; if due north, 
there was nothing like looking out from the 
cool shadow into the sunlight. 

She taught us first to see how beautiful our 
quaint old town was, in its green hollow of 
the hills. She had especial delight in our wild 
flowers. The banks of the three ancient roads 
which wound from it up the hills, worn deep 
by the rains and tread of centuries, were, she 
said, each one a hanging garden of delights, 
from spring to Wer cm She and Piers and I 
used to go on endless expeditions laden with 
baskets, which in spring were filled with 
masses of primroses, violets, or blue hyacinths. 
These, of course, we knew and loved of old; 
but Claire had a liberality in her love of 
flowers beyond ours. Everything came well to 
her ; things we had called weeds and rubbish, 
she contrived to make lovely nosegays of ; 
ragged robins, “twelve o’clocks,” foxgloves, 
woodruffe, blue corn-flowers. She made her 
mother’s little apartment gay all the summer 
through ; and when flowers failed she brought 
in leaves. Leaves were her speciality, she 
said, bramble leaves above all. She said 
the flowers were her English china, better 
than all the old majolica and Sévres in the 
chateau, and the autumn leaves were her 
English bijouterie and bric-a-brac, richer 
than all the old bronzes, and ormolu, with 
their metallic crimsons, and bronze, and 
gold. And “in shape” she said, “flowers were 
nothing to leaves.” ‘‘The good God,” she 
thought, “ having left out the colours and per- 
fumes, had all the more beauty to spare for 
the design.” 

How choice and fair she made that little 
room of her mother’s ! 

In the corner was a little, low, narrow bed, 
like a couch; but Léontine had draped it with 
white muslin, always fresh, and contrived a 
coverlid out of some antique brocade, so that 
it looked like a canopied throne. 

Then there was a little table, with a mirror 
behind it, and upon it a few relics, such as a 
jewelled snuff-box, with a portrait of a grand- 
mother, powdered and frizzed, and one or 
two toilet ornaments. And in the window a 
common deal table, draped with muslin and 
frills, and always sct with those rich masses 
of flowers, or leaves, in common white earthen- 
ware dishes, but looking as natural and at 


home as if they were growing on their own | 


green banks. In a corner, a little table like 


| delicately-carved, pathetic ivory crucifix on 
it; and a richly-bound prayer-book. On the 
walls were four or five miniatures grouped, 
and one larger head, often tenderly garlanded, 
of the king, Louis XVI. 


We had nutting and blackberrying expe- 
ditions, Piers and Claire, and Dick Fy- 
ford and I, Claire declaring that no fruit 
in the garden was equal to blackberries ; 
and many an opportunity was afforded to 
Piers of risking his life by gathering nuts 
and berries from impossible places up pre- 
cipices and over rivers. 

Our old abbey buildings, also, were great 
bonds of union between us. 

These, Claire said, were as much hers as 
ours, being built by the monks, who belonged 
to all Christendom, when there was one 
Christendom, long ago. And she made the 
old arches and towers live to us, by telling us 
of an abbey close to her father’s chateau, 
where real living nuns had been cloistered, 
where the lamp was always burning night and 
day in the church before the altar, and a sister 
kneeling before it, until the Revolution had | 
quenched the lamp, and scattered the sisters, | 
and turned the convent into a factory, and the 
church into a granary. 

I suppose Claire would not have been a 
great reformer of wrongs; although she cer- 
tainly would not consciously have inflicted any. 
She would scarcely have pulled of her own 
will against the stream. Side by side with any 
one on whom that strain of energy devolved, 
she could lighten the strain inconceivably by 
delicately indicating how to avoid all avoid- 
able collisions, by keeping rowers and steers- 
men awake to every counter-current and every 
possible favouring breeze, above all, by keep- 
ing alive in the hearts of the toiling crew, that 
generous candour, open to every palliation 
and every excuse for opponents, which is not 
a little hard to maintain when the stream 
against which they pull is the injustice and 
selfishness of angry human beings. 

As a sufferer of wrong, nothing could be 
sweeter than she. Her hardest epithet for 
| those who had murdered her father, and 
driven them all houseless and destitute from 
their fair, bright country home, was “ deluded.” 
Or if any severer denunciations ever passed her 
lips, they were always levelled at an impersonal 
“ On,” which had deluded every one. ‘ Our 
poor, dear, deluded people,” she would say, 





“they (‘on’) persuaded them that they would 
find gold mines in our chateaux, that they would 
| be Rentiers, and all their starving children 


an altar with a crimson antependium, and a | live like princesses, without impoverishing us. 
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| her forefathers, she meant,—the Huguenots. | | a 
| ing when Piers and I had to go our different 





| of things further off even than that. She said 
| things more precious than ormolu and ebony 


| it seems a very strange kind of justice that 
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I am sure they never meant toruinus. How 
could they, with all mamma. and papa had done 
for them all their lives, and grandmamma be- 
fore? We loved them, these poor peasants, and 
surely they had loved us. They had danced us 
on their shoulders, and sung us songs, and 
laughed with delight when I lisped in imita- 
tion. I was their own in a way much as my 
mother’s. And all at once they (07) came 
from Paris, and told them a quantity of false- 
hoods about the cruelties of the noblesse; 
perhaps also some true things, but certainly not 
what we had done. And those poor peasants 
went mad. And one night Léontine came in 
the middle of the night, and drew me out of 
bed, and huddled on anything she could find, 
and took me by the little back door, where 
my mother was waiting, through the wood, up 
the hill, to a cabin, our woodman’s hut. And 
there we looked down and saw the dear old 
chateau illuminated more brightly than for 
any of our fétes, but for the last time ; flames 
breaking out of every window, and those 
poor, mad people shouting and dancing round 
it, where they used to dance with us, or 
wait for alms. They did not steal our things. 
‘They burnt them, Léontine said. And all 
because of what some wicked nobles had 
done somewhere else to other people. Was 
it not strange? Léontinesaid it was because 





had been thrown into the flames, in old times ; 
men and women, men and women of God !— | 


She said it was God ‘avenging His elect’ at 
But we did nct burn the people, nor hurt 


ast. 
them, nor any one that we could help. And | 


my father, who was good to every one, should 
suffer because some one else’s grandfather 
was cruel to people we never saw.” 

Poor little Claire, “ solidarité” was a word 
that did not exist inher French. And yet in 
other ways she understood well that nations 
are not mere conglomerations of independent 
atoms, but that there is a deep and terrible 
reality in the words “ national life.” 

Léontine had her own interpretation of 
events, to which she steadily adhered. She 
was the only one among them to whom the 
history of the Revolution did not seem an 
unintelligible chaos. ‘“ Generation after gene- 
ation, Monsieur,” she said to my father, “ our 
poor France has driven away her heroes, 
those who could and would have saved us. 
It was not only that they hunted the Pro- 
testants away. It was the strongest and 
bravest of all the Protestants they hunted 





away. ‘The gentle, and timid, and helpless, 
and womanly remained. The men, the sol- 
diers of the faith, the heroes, fled or escaped, 
to you, to Holland, to Prussia. Our 
strength and courage went to strengthen | 
you, in Holland, England, and Prussia. And 
so when the flood came, there were none 
strong enough to stem it. Even the ladies 
and gentlemen of Port Royal, Catholics of | 
the truest, spoke too much truth for France, 
and they were trodden down. Generation 
after generation our poor France has driven 
away her heroes, and silenced her prophets, 
and now she has none but her martyrs left. 
But those, Monsieur, believe me, of the best. 
All our great ladies and lords can suffer, 
cheerfully, nobly, piously, like apostles. There 
is blood in France as pure and noble as any 
in the world. But, alas! it seems only to flow 
for the scaffold.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Very soon after my first day with Amice 
Glanvil at Court, it was decreed that Piers’s 
path and mine were to separate ; that he was 
thenceforth to attend Mr. Rabbidge’s boys’ 
school, whilst I was to continue with Miss 
Felicity, with the understanding that three 
afternoons a week were to be spent with Miss 
Loveday learning embroidery, fine :needle- 
work, dress-making, and millinery in general, 
as far as Miss Loveday’s exquisitely neat 
fingers and her very subdued tastes could 
instruct me. 

It was a terrible day to me that first morn- 


ways to school. 

He had a longer walk than mine, and had 
to start first. 

He was full of glee. The last remnants of 
childish attire had been laid aside. There 
was in those days at Abbot’s Weir no inter- 
mediate boy’s costume. Piers sallied forth, 
fully equipped in a miniature edition of my 
father’s “ coat, hosen, and hat.” 

His very shoes had a manly tramp in them, 
as he marched down the street. And I stood 
alone watching at the old arched door, feeling 
terribly feeble, “ female,” and forlorn. 

At the corner he had the grace to halt and 
turn, and give me a protective masculine wave 
of the hand, before he disappeared, so glad 
and free in his sensible tight garments, made 
of things that would not tear, made so as to 
be convenient for climbing and racing, and 
everything I delighted in, and in general with 
a view to being as little obstructive as pos- 
sible; while mine seemed expressly con- 
structed with a view to being obstructions in 
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the way of everything it was best worth while 
to do, and filling up all the leisure spaces of | 
one’s life with making and mending them. 

He had good reason to be glad; and for 
him I was proud and glad too. I would not 
have had him go a day longer with me for all 
it cost me. 

To him it was a beginning, and through 
him for me also. But to me it was an ending | 
also: so many things that are beginnings to 
brothers are endings to sisters. 

He was to go on and out in so many ways 
—out into the world of boys, and of men, out 
into the world of Greek and Latin, and all kinds 
of wisdom, ancient and modern—whilst I 
was to go no further than round and round | 
Miss Felicity’s history and mythology lessons, 
the geographical lists of countries, provinces, 
and capitals, and the first rules of arithmetic, 
my only progress being, out of “round hand,” 
business-like and legible, into “small hafid,” 
angular, ladylike, and indefinite. 

In my double relation to Piers I felt 
smitten. As his sister, I was never more to 
be his constant, hourly companion; as his 
“little mother” I could watch over him and 
protect him no more, except as a helpless 
hen-mother a brood of ducklings. He was 
launched into an element where I could 
not follow him; he must make his own way, 
meet his own temptations, encounter his own 
dangers, fight his own battles, whilst I could 
only ¢luck and flutter my wings on the shore. 

And he liked it, of course ; he delighted in 
it, felt a generous trust that I delighted in for 
his sake, and had no idea, should never have 
any idea, I determined, that when he was 
quite out of sight, I went into the Stone 
Parlour, and seizing the kitten, rushed up 
with her to the inmost recess of the old 
nursery, which was now my bed-room, and 
seating myself on the little cot that had been 
his, where I used to say my prayers beside 
him, and had felt like his little mother, 
cried bitterly, and sobbingly told pussy that 
now I had no one to take care of but her, 
**no one in the world!” 

The old church bell striking the school- 
hour broke in on my lamentations. I sym- 
bolically anointed my head, and literally 
washed my face, crossed the market-place, 
and got into the school before the chimes 
had finished ; so that no one, I flattered my- 
self, would see I thought it anything but a 
step onward in life, to have a brother at Mr. 
Rabbidge’s. 


} 


|} turning their faces the wrong 


At the end of the morning school, when we 
were left alone, as we often were, whilst she 
took the dainty little repast prepared for her 
dinner, she came up to me and grasped both 
my hands with one of her abrupt passionate 
movements. 

“ Bride, I cannot be sorry for you,” she 
said; “I have tried. But it is of no use. 
Next to being a man oneself, there can be 
nothing better than to see one’s brother be- 
ginning to be on the way to be a man. Think 
of what they can do! Think what he is 
going to learn tu be, he and Dick Fyford, and 
all of them. They are gone to learn to be 
soldiers, to fight for England, and sailors to 
man great ships for England ; and doctors to 
cure people’s diseases, and lawyers to set 
people’s wrongs right. (For that is what I 
think lawyers are for, though Granny says they 
are only to puzzle right and wrong together 
so cleverly, that no one can find the way 
through without paying toll to them.) And 
masters, to employ men ; or writers of books, 
to teach men. How can you be anything for 
a moment but glad that Piers is beginning ?” 

For she knew quite well I was not very 
glad. 

“T shall be very glad to-morrow, Amice,” 
I said. 

“Then be glad to-day,” she replied. “I 
have no patience with people who keep 
way, and 
sighing and crying because we must leave 
things behind. Of course, we are always 
leaving things behind. Look the other way, 
and see what is before you, Bride Danes- 
combe.” ; 

“I do not mind leaving things behind, 
Amice,” I said, thinking her a little hard. 
“It is being left behind that is hard to bear.” 

“Then don’t be left behind,” she replied, 
with her rare little laugh. “Goon! I mean 
to go on, although I am only a girl. But 
then, of course, I have no brother, so I have 
to do for both. But if I had a brother—a 
brave little brother like Piers, wouldn’t we set 
some things right, together !” 

“But I cannot go on, Amice,” I said. 
“You know I have come to an end of Miss 
Felicity’s lessons. And there is nothing to 
do but to go round again, and to sit still and 
sew.” 

“Sitting still and sewing zs dull,” she said 
emphatically. ‘‘ Happily for me, Chloe does 
all that, and there are plenty more.” Then, 
suddenly, her face flushed as with a new 





But all the morning the tears kept very 
near the brim, and I felt Amice Glanvil’s 
searching, wistful eyes on me. 


| thought, and she added, “Do you know, Bride, 
| I think I will ask Granny. to let me learn 
sewing with you. One never knows what 
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one may have to do. And in learning of Miss | “Tt was a 
Loveday one learns so many things more | brag of things out of school before girls.” 


” 


than she knows she is teaching. 
That was a bright prospect for me—after- 
noons with Amice and Miss Loveday ; and I 
left the room greatly cheered. 
But in the afternoon little Claire had 
made some excuse of a message to our 


house, and we crossed the market-place back | 


to Miss Felicity’s together. 


She said nothing ; but as she put her dear | 


little hands in mine, I knew well what she 
meant. She wanted me to feel I had some 
one to take care of still. And in the even- 
ing, between Amice’s bravery and Claire’s 
soothing, I felt almost as bright as Piers him- 
self when he swung into the passage, and his 
joyous voice rang through the house, calling 
for me. 

There was a button to sew on and a rent 
to mend in those clothes which I had envied 
as sO imperishable. And there was a his- 
tory, brief but vivid, of the encounter with a 
bully of a big boy, which had occasioned the 
damage. 


Piers had begun his battle of life with | 
|eye would begin to set the whole world 


wrestlings literal enough. He did not tell 
me the name of his adversary, nor could I 
gather quite clearly the issue of the en- 
counter, except what might be inferred from 
the explanatory statement that “he could not 
help it, he could not see any fellow, what- 
ever his size, throw stones at old black Cato, 
and call him names, and not try to stop it, 
and if the big fellow were to try it again, he 
must do the same.” 

He had, moreover, a suspicious mark on 
his eyebrow, which, with all his anxiety to 
conceal it, and all my bathings, grew deeper 
in tint, so that Piers had to select retired 
places, lest my stepmother’s vigilant eyes 
should detect that he had begun boy life so 
pugnaciously. 

It was plain that there would be points 
enough at which my brother’s life and mine 
would meet, and that he would need his little 
mother at many extremes yet. 

Apparently, the “big fellow” did try it 
again, for Piers came back a few days after- 
wards with a peculiar twinkle in his eyes, 
and with a scar on his cheek. 

“ Te did not give it me,” was all he vouch- 
safed in explanation, ‘it was only a corner 
of a stone I came against in falling. But he 
was under, and I don’t think he will try it 





| 


again.” 

“Other people’s rights and our 
duties?” I ventured to ask. 

But Piers would explain no further. 


own 

















mean thing, in his opinion, to 


9 
>? 


The force of the contrasts was strong on 
him. 

Dick Fyford, however, told me enough to 
show that Piers had won his spurs. 

Claire and I were decidedly proud of 
Piers’s black eye. It consoled us for being 
girls and being left behind, to find him so 
unmistakable a boy. 

But all our smail public opinion was by 
no means unanimous on the subject. My 
stepmother “ must beg that for the future, if 
Piers could not keep out of quarrels, he 
vould quarrel in a gentlemanly way, with 
gentlemanly boys, and not get his face dis- 
figured in a manner which made it unfit for 
ladies to sit at meals with him; and, above 
all, not in his new coat. She wondered Mr. 
Danescombe did not take the matter more se- 
riously. Butit wasso difficult to persuade him to 
take anything about the children seriously.” 

My father merely said— 

“ My dear, itis impossible not to envy a 
little the sanguine Quixotism of these young 
people. Piers,” he added, “if your black 





and all its wrongs right, it would be a very 
well-invested black eye ; and no doubt you 
are of opinion it will. But remember you have 
only two eyes, and only one new coat, and 
for our sakes, please take proportionate care 
of each.” 

Piers and my stepmother were both 
silenced, neither seeing clearly where the 
little sarcasm fitted best. 

But Miss Loveday was profoundly serious 
on the subject. 

“My dear Piers,” she said, in her gentlest 
voice, falling, as usual with her in agitated 
moments, into the “ plain,” Quaker mode of 
speech, “thee will never win the true battles 
in that way. The weapons of the true war- 
fare are not fists.” 

“ But boys have not any others, Miss Love- 
day,” he said. 

“Tt is written, ‘Love your enemies,’” said 
Miss Loveday, with tears in her eyes; ‘“ For- 
give them that hate you.” 

“ But I have no enemies,” replied Piers ; 
“and as to forgiving people who hurt other 
people who are helpless, I cannot. I might 
have hated him if we could not have fought 
it out; but now there is no need to think of 
it any more.” 

Miss Loveday shook her head. 

‘‘ Pride can forgive an injury it has avenged,” 

“ Besides, we are told what to do 
smitten.” 
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Piers made no reply; in the art of verbal 
self-defence he was not strong. Besides, 
Miss Loveday was a woman, and deaf; and 
to defend oneself against a woman in the 
vehement form argument is apt to appear to 
take with deaf people seemed to him, I 
believe, unchivalrous. But he said after- 
wards to me— 

“It says nowhere, Bride, that we are 
to do nothing but be patient if other people 
are smitten on the cheek. And if the Ser- 
mon on the Mount means that, it must be 
meant for men, not for boys. Grown men 
have the Assizes and the Parliament, and all 
that kind of thing to stop other people from 
doing wrong; but we have nothing except 
our fists. Besides, there is the Old Testament. 
David and all of them often had to fight.” 

“Claire and I don’t think you at all 
wrong,” I said, “nor, I think, does father.” 

But this did not console Piers. I think 
he was more ashamed of our admiration 
of Miss Loveday’s remonstrance. 

“Tt zs hard to have such a fuss about 


nothing, only because I was so unlucky as | 


to get hit where it would be seen. Boys 
are always getting hit, of course.” 

In Ulphilas’ 
tures for the Goths, we are told that the | 
translator left out the Books of Kings, think- | 
ing his Goths too likely to draw such en- 
couragement as Piers did from the warlike | 
proceedings therein recorded. 

But Piers had plunged into the primitive | 
age of Lynch-law, and “vigilance committees,” 
with which the world is always renewing its | 
boyhood for young human creatures. 

Homer seemed to him an imperishable 
picture of life; only he could never make 
out how the Greeks could both scold and 
fight. The scolding, he thought, was the 
natural share of those who could not fight ; 
and the talking, of those who could not work, 
or make. 

Criticism he considered the natural pro- 
vince of women, or of men who have nothing 
todo. It was not till later that he learned 
how some talking is making, and some words 
are battling. 

The streams of our lives seemed running 
very far apart. 
more and more into the din and tumult, mine 
withdrew more and more into retirement. 

So much farther apart are boyhood and 


girlhood, than womanhood and manhood, the | 
parting and distribution necessary to the | 


deeper meeting and uniting. 


Even our amusements separated. Claire 


and I pursued our strawberry, and flower, 


translation of the Scrip- | 


For as Piers’s life went forth | 


| and blackberry gatherings, and nuttings, our 
gardenings, and rambles alone, whilst Piers 
and Dick Fyford were shouting over cricket 
and football. 

It was chiefly in making and mending that 
our lives seemed still linked. 

For ministries in the form of mending 
there was no lack of opportunity. And 
Piers, now promoted to a real carpenter's 
bench and perilous workman’s tools, con- 
structed many a basket and box, and even 
chair and table, for Claire and me. 

Amice, he always continued to maintain, 
was “ almost as good as a boy ;” besides, she 
had the glory of three additional years ; and 
with her (his self-banishment from Court 
having been tacitly annulled in consideration 
of Granville Sharp’s achievements) he had 
many a daring gallop, not to say, steeple- 
chase, over the downs and moorlands. 

But it was always the flowers which Claire 
loved that he contrived to remember, and to 
pour out now and then in a careless, casual 
way from his pockets, when he returned from 
_his expeditions, and to empower me, if I 
| liked, to carry over the way. 
| Meantime, we sewed, and Loveday listened, 
like Joan of Arc to her “ voices,” and talked 
| to us. That longing for the liberation of the 
| negro slaves which she had inherited from 


| her Quaker ancestry, and which had been as a 





| but come out in those long quiet ‘afternoons. 

| At first she hesitated to ‘speak of it before 
| Amice. But one day, when she had broken 
off in some story of wrong, Amice rose, and 
| coming close to her, said, in those low clear 
tones Loveday always heard so well— 

“Do not stop. ‘You cannot tell me worse 
than I know. When I was a child, I heard 
the cries from the punishment house; I 
saw the spiked collars, and the scars. . You 
—prme tell me worse than I fear. Tell me, 

if you can, anything to give me hope.” 

And Loveday told us the story of the 
struggle, so that the far-off fields of Penn- 
sylvania and New England, where John 
Woolman and Anthony Benazet toiled for 
emancipation until not oné Quaker held a 
slave, grew to us a land of sacred romance. 

Dear to us also was the story of the 
| poor bruised and half-blinded slave, Jona- 
| than Strong, left to starve by his master, 
how he was nursed, and fed, and tended, and 
clothed by Granville Sharp and his brother 
the surgeon; and then how out of that 
movement of natural pity, obeyed, grew the 
whole noble immortal work of Granville 
Sharp’s life; how, alone, against the stream 





| patriotic passion to her lonely life, could not | 
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of lawyers and judges, and against the law 
itself embodied in an iniquitous decision, 
and confirmed by the opinion of Blackstone, 
he turned the stream, and brought round 
lawyers and judges, and at last the very law 
itself, constraining Lord Mansfield to demand 
the broad issue which he had so long evaded, 
and to pronounce the liberating words, that 
whenever a slave touches English soil he is 
free, thus virtually pronouncing slavery itself 
a wrong, and laying the axe at the root of 
the tree which from that moment began un- 
perceived to totter to its fall. 

So we sate and sewed and listened afar off 
to the echoes of many warfares, until under 
Miss Loveday’s influence, sewing itself be- 
came ennobled to me, and seemed an essen- 
tial part of the warfare. 

“ For in all wars,” she said, “ the battles 
are but the crises of the campaign, the tests 
of strength long-trained and long-tried. Peo- 
ple are victorious by virtue of what they 
were before the battle. It is not only the 





men who wield the weapons that fight, but | 


the men who bring the meat and bread, the 
men who till and plough, and sow the corn 


and herd the cattle, and,” she added, with | 


a growing intensity in her voice, “ the women 
who bake, and milk, and churn, and sew, 
and bind up the wounds.” 

Men’s work: tilling, herding, 
and fighting. 


ploughing, 


Women’s work: cooking, sewing, and 
nursing ; that is, making raw material of all 
kinds, material, mental and moral, corn, 
axioms, principles, into bread for daily use 
and lint to bind up actual wounds. 

Claire and I grew quite content with our 
feminine lot. But Amice said, ‘‘ some women 
had to take their share in the actual fighting, 
she believed.” 

“Queens,” I conceded. 

“ All women have to be a kind of queens,’ 
she said, “ when there are no men in the 
family. There is no Salic law which screens 
orphaned or widowed women from taking 
their place on the throne, or their part in the 
battle.” 

And sometimes, she said to Miss Love- 
day, “ It is the waiting that is so trying. If it 
were all real working, I would not mind a bit 
what the work was. It is the waiting and 
doing nothing for any one that eats into one’s 
heart like rust.” 

“Waiting need not be doing nothing, 
Loveday said. ‘I have had a good deal of 
it, and I have not found it so.” 

“Waiting may be waiting on God,” she 
added very softly, ‘and I think there is little 
work as good as that.” 

And as we looked at her patient face, so 
pale and worn, and yet so often radiant from 
within, we understood something of what 


? 


” 


1 
i} she meant, 





ON MONEY. 


By THe Rev. A. W. THOROLD, M.A. 


III.—LENDING AND BORROWING; AND CAREFULNESS AND CONTENTMENT. 


A MONG the practical lessons which a care- 
4 i ful parent will constantly inculcate on his 
children, and the pithy maxims that will be fall 
ing from his lips, almost without his knowing 
them, none can be more important in their 
nature, more incessant in their influence, or 
more permanent in their result, than those 
which bear upon money. It is easy to make 


ence; ii before their eyes day by day, ex- 
penses are incurred without means to meet 


| them, and the last question ever asked about 


anything is what it will cost, there will be a 
tendency in the other direction to impair the 
quickness of the moral sense in money 


|matters generally, habitual self-indulgence 
| will seem to be the natural order of things, 


too much of it, and it is possible to make too | 


little. Where the one aim of the head of a 
family is plainly seen to be rich ; and the con- 
stant burden of his talk is on the power and 
importance of money ; his children will inevit- 
ably be trained for their father’s Mammon- 


|to try to procure it. 


worship, and the air of filthy lucre they daily | 


breathe will insensibly impregnate their moral 

character. If, on the other hand, they see 

money treated as a matter of utter indiffer- 
II. nus. 


| grave. 


and to wish for anything, will mean instantly 
No doubt in many 
persons there are what may be called here- 
ditary ideas about money: some are born 
frugal, others extravagant ; and be the cir- 
cumstances of life what they may, the original 
bias will assert itself from the nursery to the 
But a great deal may be done by 
carefully educating children in the true value 
of money as means to anend. There are 
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various ways of doing it, and some of them 
will at first be disappointing. Different 
characters must be differently treated, and 
an age, which might be suitable for one 
young person to be trusted with money, 
might be very unsuitable for another. You 
begin to give your boy an allowance, with 
much good advice on the right way of spend- 
ing it; and you are mortified, when he re- 
turns for his first vacation to find that you 
have to pay the money twice over; for his 
allowance is all spent—he really does not 
know how—and the bills, which it ought to 
have paid, are sent home to you. Well, give 
him a sharp scolding ; be sure not to let him 
think you feel him capable of having wilfully 
deceived you; cheerfully trust him again, 
and the chances are it is the last time it will 
happen. If it is good for lads to be gradually 
trained to the use of money, it is quite as 
important for girls. _ Not only is it an addi- 
tional interest in their life ; but it prepares 
them for the time when they will have to 
keep house for a husband or a brother; and 
it is a constant opportunity of secret self- 
denial to devout hearts, that love to spare 
what they can for God. 

The chief thing, however, that wise parents 
should din into their children’s memory, and 
impress on their consciences almost from the 
first hour they are capable of understanding 
it, is the misery, and bondage, and even dis- 
grace that come with debt. Borrowing 
seems so easy, and lending so natural, and 
youth is buoyant with hope, and conscious 
of integrity. “It is only for a short time, 
and payment will easily be made ; and who 
need know?” But a tendency of this kind 
should be burned out of a young man’s 
nature as with a hot iron. It is a fault 
towards which an inflexible sternness is at 
once the kindest, and the only effective 
remedy. An indulgent easiness in the early 
days of youth may foster a habit, which will 
paralyze the sinews of robust action, and 
reduce ultimately its victim to the contemp- 
tible condition of being either a mendicant 
ora thief. If the earliest commission of a 
fault of this kind is severely punished 
at the moment, the first fault may be the 
last ; while one condoned offence may be, 
not only to the offender, but to all the rest of 
the family, a false symptom of parental weak- 
ness, that may result in a harvest of sorrow. 
It is true that if no one would lend, no one 
could borrow. But not all lending is to pay 
debts, and not all borrowing is to discharge 
them. As a rule, it is sometimes better 
where there is a claim of blood or friendship 





on you, to give half rather than lend all. 
Where there is delicacy of feeling the request 


is not likely to be repeated from the same | 


quarter, and often you are as happy to aid, 
as your friend to be aided. There will often 
also be cases where, from the conviction that 


the granting of a loan would be mischievous | 
or useless, tor very friendship’s sake, though | 


painful, it is our duty firmly to say No. 

But lending as a rule from friend to friend or 
relative to relative is always a very hazardous 
proceeding on one side, if not on both ; for 
the time of repaying is never quite convenient, 
and a borrower’s memory is often treacherous. 
It is a cynic’s remark, founded on painful 
experience of average human nature, that to 
get rid of a man you don’t want, the shortest 
way is to lend him money; and it is beyond 
question, that in money transactions between 
near kinsmen,—to avoid a feeling of painful 
obligation to the one, and the possibility of 
real inconvenience to the other,—the best way 
of managing it, is as a matter of business. 

A dry and somewhat dull subject is now 
drawing to its close ; and it is not easy to 
light it up either with the gleams of fancy or 
the touches of feeling that float other topics 
on a reader’s sympathies. There are still, 
however, two points of view, in which it may 
be usefully considered for the benefit of those 
who have but little of it, and for the study of 
all, who have yet to be convinced that be it 
much or little, it never leaves us as it finds 
us, it makes us worse or better. One of the 
wisest and kindest of our living authors has 
said, “‘ How happy life can be with plenty of 
employment and very little money ;” and his 
words will perhaps more easily find acceptance 
with those who have made their money, than 
those who have it yet to make. It will, how- 
ever, seem less of a paradox, if we limit its 
application mainly to that period of life when 
the character is full of energy, the body active 
with vital power, and when the exquisite 
and unsated instincts of enjoyment find an 
ever-varied scope in pursuits and engagements 
to which advanced life is unequal. But 
paradox or not, it is true. In the increase 
of wealth there is ever an increase of worry. 
Your money must be invested, and you can- 
not easily decide as to the right way of doing 
the best with it. Or you make costly pur- 
chases, which often want more looking after 
than you ever bargained for., The more you 
buy the more the margin of your cares is in- 
creased, the more numerous are the hostages 
that you give to fortune. You can’t lose 
what you don’t possess. Burglars will not 
steal your simple plate, which they never 
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suspect to be silver; no one cheats you with 
the horses you do not wish to buy; you are 


saved perhaps a week’s vexation by never | 


being outbidden for a picture which you had 
resolved on securing ; the storm that sweeps 


| down the lofty forest trees spares the humble 








shrubs that clasp the hill. 

To have just enough, and to know that it 
is enough, and to bethankful for it,—this is the 
secret which the Gospel long ago proclaimed 
to mankind, but which the wisdom of this 
world rejects with scorn. And to suppose 


that a modest competence, such as modern | 
times would call utter poverty, has no real | 


charms or vivid enjoyments of its own, is a 
profound mistake. It is full of joy, though 
of the simplest and sweetest kind. Let 
some of us old married people who, after 
twenty or thirty years hard work, have a 
little more to live upon than when we first 
started (though, indeed, we have very much 


more to do with it), look back to the days | 
long ago, when, in a tiny house, and with | 
. . ° | 
simple furniture, and the whole world in | 


front of us, each other’s love sweetened every 
care of life. Are we so much happier now, 


when every half-crown does not want such | 
sharp looking after, than when we had | 


seriously to consider if we could afford a 
week’s holiday, or invite the visit of a friend ? 
How rich, too, we thought ourselves then, if 
we had once in three months a five-pound 
note to spare and spend! How we talked 
over this way and that of doing the best with 
it; and at last picked up something to make 


the little drawing-room brighter, or perhaps | 


bought some second-hand books for the 
shelves. The enjoyment was so keen because 
the pleasure was so rare. Incessant work 
brought its own reward with it; never to ex- 
pect is never to be disappointed. This is 
also just as true in the question of holidays. 
Many people now travel third-class without 
being in the least ashamed of it ; and if they 
are a little more tired at the end of the day, 


they have the money in their pockets which | 


the difference in the fare has saved. A couniry 
farmhouse where you have to keep your jar 
of live-bait in the same room where you eat 
your meals, and where you share your simple 
shelter with the dogs of the house, if not with 


the pigs and chickens, will cost less, but be | 


every whit as enjoyable as the well-furnished 
villa, with its walled garden and greenhouse, 
but where at the end of your stay, you have 
to pay for every dent in the wall and scratch 


on the paper, the air no fresher, the country | 
no lovelier, but the rent greater, and the life | 


so much less of a real change. 


Besides, a certain scantiness of purse makes 
the wits strangely keen in ways of laying out 
money tothebest advantage. Youtake trouble, 
you make inquiries, you hunt, and compare,and 
calculate ; and when you have run down your 
game, it seems doubly earned. Majestically 
to walk into a shop, calmly to select the first 
thing that suits you, always to have money 
enough to pay for it, never to be compelled 

| to choose what is worse because it is cheaper, 
no doubt has its advantages ; and who would 
|undervalue them? But there are real com- 
pensations for the multitude, who, so to speak, 
have to make an appetite for their food by 
first earning it; and among the simple and 
innocent enjoyments of quiet people, none, 
perhaps, has more zest in it, or reward after 
it, than a long day’s search for some special 
object, which they cannot give more than a 
certain sum for, and which they know is to 
be had if they are not afraid of trouble. 
Besides, there is not only much happiness 
to be enjoyed consistently with the circum- 
stances of what is now called poverty, there 
is also much happiness to be given. The 
secret of being well off is to know how to do 
without things. The secret of helping others 
to be well off is not the monopoly of those 
who can give great presents or confer big 
favours ; it is also with those who can make 
trifles go a long way on the errands of kind- 
ness, and who can brighten their gifts with 
love, if they cannot gild them with splendour. 
This age is dear in some things, but it is 
cheap in others. All round, probably, it 
takes much more to keep a family even in 
the simplest fashion than a generation ago. 
But life is much less dull, and shut up, and 
commonplace, and uninteresting, than it used 
to be, when there were no railways, no cheap 
press, no penny postage, no croquet, no 
Mudie’s library. ‘There is more refinement 
in some homes, if there is more luxury in 
others; and if meat and rent cost more, 
clothes and tea cost less. But all this bears 
on the possibility of making others happy, 
| limited as our means may be; in the occa- 
sions of simple hospitality, in the lending of 
books and writing of letters ; and interchange 
of trifling but pleasant gifts. No doubt it is 
delightful to receive a fifty-pound note from 
a kind grandmother, and to be told you are 
| to do with it just what you please ; but some- 
| times that which costs only five shillings gives 
| just as much pleasure ; and a bright heart that 
| loves to see a child smile may buy as many 
smiles as it wants for sixpence apiece. 
Money, too, is character, in the way it in- 
| dicates and develops the moral disposition, 
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whether for evil or good. Almost the first 
advice that a kindly man of the world would 
give to a youth just entering upon it would 
be, “ Never treat money affairs with levity.” 
It has been said of horses that they are noble 
creatures in themselves, but that somehow 
they contrive to demoralise all who have 
much to do with them. It may with equal 
truth be said of money, that in itself it is a 
necessary and useful thing; but unless we 
handle it carefully it will burn our fingers. 
A professional man who permits his wife to 
open his letters, had better keep his counsel 
to himself, for cautious clients may not like 
it; and when a person entrusted with other 
people’s money permits any one but himself 
to sign his cheques, he runs a risk which it 
may be hard to justify. 

Then every one has some weak point about 
money, and almost every one is extravagant in 
some things and penurious in others. A noble 
nature is noble with money. It is just what 
one would have expected of gallant King 
Amadeus, that he should insist on restoring 
the Escorial -out of his own purse. Small- 
natured people are small with their money, 
and to get sixpence out of them is like drawing 
a double tooth. Wasteful people are often 
stingy ; for this is their only way of recouping 
themselves for their improvidence. Stingy 
people are often wasteful, just because they 
are stingy. A stitch in time saves nine. 
Timidity often defeats its own purpose. 
Rome in the end had to pay as much for the 
three remaining books of the Sibyl as would 
have bought the six others; and a little 
courage in buying is sometimes the truest 
economy. It is an inspired maxim, “ that 
he that hateth suretiship is sure.” But 
it does not need inspiration to see that no 
one should consent to be a trustee for others 
who is not prepared to take the necessary 
trouble, or who 1s not qualified by the proper 
experience for fairly doing his best. Money 
committed to us for a particular purpose 
should, in the absence of discretionary power, 
be strictly spent on it, or fresh instructions 
procured. With certain persons it is a ne- 
cessary precaution, not only to indicate the 
way in which your money is to be expended, 
but to take care that it gets there. Some 
people have a deep crack running from head 
to foot through their moral nature. If you 
send them money for a child’s schooling, it is 
spent on a silk gown; or the cheque that 
you intended to fill their. coal-cellar is as 
likely as not to go for a trinket. Where 
some people make their money go much 
farther than others do, it is not necessarily 





because they are so much more clever, but 
because they give their minds to it, and feel 
it a duty, as well as a pleasure, to make the 
most of it. J¢ zs almost always those who 
have least money who indulge themselves 
most, and those who have most money who 
indulge themselves least. Do you doubt it? 
the reason is clear. When you have some- 
thing to lose, it is a matter of importance not 
to lose it. If you have nothing to lose, to 
plunge a little deeper under water can hurt 
no one but the unfortunate tradesman who 
gives you credit. In solemn truth, there can 
be no kind of doubt that excessive expen- 
diture of living is one of the great vices of 
the time ; and it would be well for all of us 
if the power of the pulpit were more frequently 
and vigorously exercised in sternly discoun- 
tenancing the selfish thoughtlessness that buys 
what it cannot pay for, and in stigmatizing a 
deliberate and persevering extravagance by 
its proper name of fraud. 

Yet carefulness about money has its own 
dangers. When an Apostle wrote to the 
Church of God, “ Let your conversation be 
without covetousness,” and a Hebrew pro- 
phet ages before him sternly denounced the 
then growing habit of adding house to house 
and field to field, it was because then, as 
much as now, every virtue has a tendency to 
deteriorate into a corresponding vice ; and if 
to waste money is a fault, to love it is a sin. 
Now it is much easier to come to love it than 
some of us may suppose. To be always 
worrying about small expenses, or regretting 
past losses, or talking about prices, or even 
comparing too closely and anxiously one 
year’s accounts with another’s, will secretly, 
but inevitably mildew the spirit with a kind 
of sordid earthliness. To give away will 
become harder, for we shall soon fancy we 
cannot afford it; and what at first was but a 
just carefulness about daily spending, if not 
watched against, will presently change even a 
liberal man into an utter screw. And then 
your punishment will come in the shape God 
sees you to need, and in the shape you will 
most dread. Either the wealth «itself will be 
taken from you, and the idol of gold will be 
shattered before your eyes ; or some child or 
heir for whom you were destroying your very 
soul is taken from you, to the incorruptible 
treasure of the better country; and then the 
psalmist’s sentence comes home to you as 
with the thrust of a sword-point—* He heapeth 
up riches, and cannot tell who shall gather 
them.” 

Perhaps there is hardly any sin to which 
religious people are more prone than covet- 
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ousness ; nor any kind of inconsistency which 
worldly people are more quick to detect, and 
more severe to denounce; nor any which a 
righteous God hates with more perfect hatred, 
and more inflexibly pursues with his loving 
chastisement until either it is scourged out 
of the soul, or the sinner is left to his idols. 

The end of it all is this. If money comes, 
let it come. He whosends it does not mean 
it to hurt us. We need not fear it with a 
feeble terror, though no one sin has ruined so 
many souls as covetousness. We will not 
spring at it with a flutter of excited joy, for 
it is a grievous trial to the humblest and 
simplest. 

And if money goes, let it go. Only let us 
see that it does not go through folly or sin 
of ours. Job lost his in one way, and Lot 
lost his in another. The end of Job was a 
crown of glory, but the candle of Lot went 
out in hideous night. Probably there are 
few of us who have lived to middle life, very 
few indeed who have passed it, to whose 
door could be laid no error of judgment in 
spending their money, no taint of conscience 
in making it. In this greatest of great trusts 
who has not sometimes failed? Conscience 
has said, “ Give,” and we have not given. We 
have steeled our hearts, and summoned our 
coldest judgment to justify us in refusals, 
which now we would gladly get back ; but it 
is too late. Witnesses to our self-indulgence 
surround us in every room we enter ; if we 
have done something for our Lord, our heart 
whispers we might have done so much more ! 

But there is time in front; and He who 
gives us power to get wealth will also give us 
wisdom to use it, if we really ask Him. Let 
us be wise, simple, and kind. 

Wise as those who have been called to 
liberty, and mean to use it ; believing in God’s 
love to us, understanding that He intends and 
expects us to be happy ; with a healthy con- 
science that does not chafe us about every 
halfpenny, yet guided in all we do by the 
steady purpose of a heart that has been 
taught to value the precious things of God. 

Simple, so that money shall not spoil us 
with its influences of power, nor vulgarise us 
with its tendencies to vanity, nor coax us 
with the softness of its luxury. Surely some 
allowance should be made for rich people as 
well as for poor. If God, who knows their 
difficulties, must be ready to bear with them, 
let us bear; but let us also see how blessed 
is the lot of those who, being neither rich 
nor poor, dwell in the temperate zone of a 





kind of safe table-land, which is neither 
chilled by want, nor swept by tropical storms. 
Oh, how terrible must death be to a rich 
man, who has never so used his riches as to 
have friends to welcome him into the heavenly 
habitations, and whose only idea of Lazarus, 
in the other world, is that he should still wait 
upon him there ! 

And kind, for “ blessed is he that con- 
sidereth the poor;” and if every one is 
poor in something, in which some one 
else is rich, great are the opportunities of little 
kindnesses, not only from equals to equals, 
but from one class to another class, whereby 
but a small amount of money will enable 
thoughtful hearts to smooth the hard pillow of 
their suffering kinsmen. There are many and 
various cups of cold water which tender 
hands can lift to hot lips with the promised 
blessing of their Divine Redeemer; many 
little gifts, and many secret offerings, which 
He will publicly recognise in the Great Day. 


Do we all quite see what is put into our 


power if our hearts are kind, though our 
means be scanty? Do we clearly understand 
that the true virtue of almsgiving is in being 
our own almoners? that the trifle from our 
own hand pressed into hot and thinned 


fingers, with a smile that gleams with sym- | 
pathy, and a word that recalls the presence | 


of Christ, is worth ten times more to man, 
perhaps also to God, than a purse of gold 
sent through a stranger. Oh, there are so 
many ways, if only we cared to think of 
them and walk in them, of softening hard- 
ship and cheering sadness, of lifting off bur- 
dens from heavy shoulders, of making the 
breaking heart to leap with joy. If the night 
is wet, and times are hard, and my heart 
moves me to it, no police table of fares shall 
prevent my giving a sober cabman half a 
crown, if I please, instead of a shilling. 
Street beggars let no one aid, they are a 
cankerous imposthume on English life; but 
political economy shall not terrify me into 
totally surrendering my private conscience to 
the cast-iron orders of mendicity societies ; 
and no amount of annual subscriptions to 
philanthropic institutions can excuse a Chris- 
tian man from personal assistance to the 
want that meets him at his own door. To 
love, even as we are loved—here is the effort 
of earth and the blessedness of heaven! 
No doubt there are many ways of showing it ; 
but one way is money, and God asks for it. 
‘The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
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PASQUALINA—THE YOUNG MISSIONARY OF ELBA. 


By Miss WHATELY. 


If you were to stand on the sea-shore at 

Leghorn, where the Mediterranean rolls 
in on a flat sandy beach, you could see on 
the horizon, on a clear day, the faint outline 
of the coast of the Isle of Elba. 

We have all read and heard much of the 
first Napoleon’s being exiled to this little 
island, and reigning over it for a few months, 
before his last attempt to recover the Empire; 
but it is not of these things we are going to 
write. 

The inhabitants of Elba are mostly sea- 
faring people, and till lately were all of them 
very ignorant and bigoted Roman Catholics, 
praying to the Virgin and saints, looking to 
the priest to forgive all their sins, and know- 
ing nothing of the Bible. But the Elba 
sailors in fishing and merchant ships often 
touch at the towns on the mainland of Italy, 
along the coast of the Mediterranean ; in one 
of these towns, a Christian lady was living 
who made acquaintance with the captains of 
some of these ships, and being anxious to 
do all the good she could, she used to read 
the Bible with them, and give them copies of 
the Scriptures and tracts to take back. In 
this way many of the Elba people began to 
know and love the Word of God, and at last 
they wished to have a pastor to’ come over 
and teach them more. One was sent by the 
Waldenses, and before long there was quite 
a little church formed of people who chose 
to worship God as the Bible tells us to do, 
and would not follow the ways of the 
Romanists. The next thing to be thought 
of was a school for their children, as these 
Elba Protestants did not wish their little 
ones to be taught as the priest would have 
liked: and it so happened, that about this 
time the schoolmistress of the priest’s school 
became a Protestant herself, and was made 
mistress of the new Protestant school. She 
was so much loved by her pupils that nearly 
half of them followed her; but there was one 
little girl, Pasqualina, a child of seven years 
old, whose mother would not let her follow 
her schoolmistress. The child loved her so 
dearly, that all her wish was to go wherever 
her dear kind teacher went ; but her mother 
said, that would never do, she must keep to 
the priest’s school. 

Poor little Pasqualina was in sad trouble. 
She could not bear to give up her old teacher; 


| set off very early in the morning, before it 
would be time to begin at her own school, | 


and went round by the place where her old 
schoolmistress was keeping the new school. 
| Then she peeped in, and listened to what 
they were doing there. 
you are all used to see, at our schools at 
home. They first prayed to God to bless 
their day’s work, and then they sang a hymn, 
and read a part of the Bible with their mis- 
tress. But all this was new and wonderful 
to little Pasqualina. She had never heard 
prayers said except in Latin; she had never 
joined in singing sweet hymns about Jesus 
and his love; she had never heard anything 
of God’s holy word, and all the beautiful 
Bible stories which we have been familiar 
with all our lives were new to her. She had 
Kcome first, perhaps, out of love to her 
teacher ; but she stayed out of love for what 
she heard. She could not stay long ; she 
had been ordered to go to the Romanist 
school ; and she would not disobey her 
mpther: but every morning she made a 
round, came by the Protestant school, and 
listened to the opening prayer, singing, and 
reading, and then reached her own school in 
time to begin the lessons. 

This went on for some time ; but the more 
Pasqualina heard of the Bible teaching, the 


stantly begging her mother to let her go to 
the “Scuola Evangelica,” or “Evangelical 
School,” as they call in Italy the schools 
where the Bible is taught. “Oh! mamma,” 
she would say to her every day, “if you 
would but let me go to the Evangelical 
school! They teach such beautiful things 
out of the Bible there !” 

At last, tired with the little girl’s entreaties, 
her mother said, “ Listen, Pasqualina ; I will 
allow you to go to that school if your father 
consents when he comes home. You must 
ask him.” Now, the father, who was a sailor, 
was most of his time away from home, and 
at that time was on a voyage to Spain. 
However, the day of his return came, and 
Pasqualina ran to meet her father as he 
entered the house, and sprang into his arms, 
and, almost before he had time tu speak, she 
cried, as she clung round his neck, “Oh, 
father, do let me go to the Evangelical 
school!” 





but at last a plan came into her mind. She 


The father knew and cared nothing about 


It was only what | 


more she longed to know ; and she was con-* 
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| this school, most likely, and could not make | “No, of course, child: it is all Latin.” 


out what his little girl meant, but he saw she “Well, if you would come and hear the 
was very eager about it. ‘“ Would it make | minister, you would understand all he says 
you very happy to go there, my child?” he | quite w ell ; he explains it all, and makes it 


said. | so clear ! "To-day he told us so-and-so——” 
“Oh, yes, yes. Do say I may go!” | And she would repeat what she had heard 
cried she. ‘I wish it so much.” | at the sermon. 


“Well, I have no objection; go, if you At last, her mother began to feel curious 





| like it.” to hear for herself, and thought she would try 
| You may fancy how quickly Pasqualina | — go; and, by degrees, Pasqualina was 
flew to her mother. “Mamma, papa says | able to ’ persuade all her family to come to 
I may go to the new school.” the Protestant church. They came first in 


The mother had nothing to say, as she | the evening, when they would not be so 
had promised to let her go if the father con- | easily known; but, at last, they got courage 
sented ; and from that day little Pasqualina | to come in the daylight, and, by God’s 
never missed the school. She learned | grace, this whole family became decided, 
quickly to read, and, having a clear, pleasant | earnest Bible Christians. 
voice, she used to read to her father and But little Pasqualina’s work ‘was nearly 
mother, neither of whom knew a letter. It| done. In her short life she had been an 
was quite a new pleasure to them to hear the | active missionary for her Saviour; and now 
reading lessons and Bible histories read to | He was going to take her to himself. ‘When 
them by their little daughter, and they grew | she was nine years old she became wery ill, 
more and more interested in what they | and soon she felt that she would notirecover. 
heard. She learned texts and hymns by | One morning, after a night of great suffering, 
heart, and repeated ‘them to her parents, | she repeated the 121st Psalm very earnestly 
telling them how these things had been:ex-}|—that beautiful Psalm which begins, “I 
plained to her «at the school. She had | will lift up my eyes to the hills, whence 
learned now, \young as She was, what it is | cometh my help.” Then she prayed, and 
truly to come ‘to Jesus ‘to be saved, «and her | ‘then, ‘turning ‘to her aunt who was watching 
great joy was to try and ‘lead others to Him ; | beside her, while her mother, quite worn out, 
and, at last, ‘this little missionary was the | was in another room resting, she said, “Dear 
means of bringing her father and mother, ‘and | aunt, listen! I know I am going ‘to die, I 
her aunt, who was with them, ‘to know really | shall soon be in heaven. I know I shall 
and -* in Jesus alone, and ‘to give up all | not ‘be here dong. I am afraid when I am 
the lish superstitions they ‘had ‘been | taken ‘there will bea bustle and noise which 
taught, ‘But she was mot content with doing | would disturb poor mother ; I want lher ‘to 
good jin ‘her own family, She ‘had many | sleep. Will you carry me to your room, 
rélations who lived mear her. She used ‘to | where she will not ‘hear the moe?” Ger 
go and visit them in their houses, and, while | aunt ‘took the thoughtiul child im her amms, 
she was there, she would begin ‘to‘sing one | and carried ‘her ‘to her room, and ‘there little 
of ther sdhookhymns with lher sweet, clear | Pasqualina presently fell asleep in the Lord. 
voice. They liked to listen to her, and often | Her work on earth was ended ; but ithe joy 
would ask her to sing. Sometimes, lhowever, | she was looking for iis only just begun. 
she would be asked mockingly, ‘and they | She left her poor parents in sad affliction. 
would Ibe inclined ‘to laugh at ‘her for ‘her | “What shallwe do withoutour Pusqualina !” 
love @f Ihymms. Jf she perceived this, she | ‘said ‘the sorrowing mother. “(She was ‘the 
would Reave at once; but if she saw they | light of our house, she ‘us ‘the truth, 
really wished ther im eumest ‘to sing, she | she read the Word of ‘to ‘us, and we 
would go on With hymn aifter hymn, and then | cannot-read it for ©urselves.” 
tell them the meanmg as she had learned it | But Pasqualina left a younger sister who 
at school. In this way she was the means | went to the same school, and was soon 
of bringing several of her relations to | able to read the Bible to her parents, and, 
God. we hope, tried to fill the place of the precious 

But Pasqualina could not be satisfied | little one who had left them for a happier 
while she saw her parents going constantly | home. 
to the Romish mass, praying in a strange} Are we, who live in the land of Bibles and 
tongue, and worshipping images. She would | schools, as ready to profit by our advan- 
say to her mother, “ Mamma, do you under- | tages, and as earnest to work for Jesus as 
stand what you hear at mass ?” this little girl of the Isle of Elba? 
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A POSSIBILITY. 


The Thought of « Mourning Mother. 


By THE AUTHOR orf 


M Kittle baby is buried to-day ; 


Gone—down in the depths of the churchyard 


clay, 
Up in the sky so dim and grey. 
Who will take care of my little baby ? 


Who will teach her ?—her wings to fly, 

Her tiny limbs their new work to ply, 

Her soft, dumb lips to sing gloriously— 
Oh, who will teach my little baby ? 


I have a mother—who long ago died ; 

We speak of her now with our tears all dried ; 

She may know my pretty one, come to her side, 
And be glad to see my little baby. 





‘‘ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Who will kiss her ?—her waxen feet, 
| That have never walked, and her small 


sweet, 


| Where I left a white lily, as was meet— 


Who, who will kiss my little baby ? 


is WSs 
RU boa st 


| Christ, born of a woman, hear, oh, hear! 


Thine angels are far off—she seems near. 
Give Thou my child to my mother dear, 
And I’ll weep no more for my little baby. 


Surely in Heaven, Thy saints so blest 
Keep a mother’s heart in a mother’s breast,— 
Give her my lamb, and I shall rest 

If my mother takes care of my little baby. 
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ON CONFESSING CHRIST. 
TO THE YOUNG. 


| HERE are different significations of the | riences. Not that the language=is-_therefore 4” 











word confession. In this paper it will 
be used in the sense of open avowal, in 
some way, of internal Christian faith. No 
one can read the New Testament without 
seeing that confession—in forms and degrees 
of strength however various, according to 
circumstances—is a perpetual and peremp- 
tory requirement of the Master on all, with- 
out exception, who are really his disciples. 
Think of Him for a moment, as here. No 
strange or violent supposition surely, for 
when is He not here? Go up into his pre- 
sence, and you will hear such words as these 
—‘ Whosoever therefore shall confess me 
before men, him will I confess also before 
my Father which is in heaven. But whoso- 
ever shall deny me before men, him will I 
also deny before my Father which is in 
| heaven.” He spoke them when He was here 
in the flesh to a little group of listening men. 
He speaks them still when He is here in 
the spirit, to a vaster assembly—to the whole 
Church, in every country and of every 
tongue. Nor to the Church alone—to all 
| who read the Scriptures, to all who in any 
way hear the gospel. Whatever the words 
may mean to each individual particularly, 
they do, beyond all question, convey to each 
a demand for something which cannot be 
denied without forfeiting all right and title to 
the name of Christian. If Jesus Christ should 
cease to make this claim, tenderly but peremp- 
torily, on each one who comes to Him, on 
each one who but begins to look his way, it 
would be a sign that he no longer wished to 
engage the attention of mankind. 

1. First, then, let us try to ascertain what 
| this confession involves as its abiding sub- 
| stance. The language we have quoted is, on 
| this point, or seems to be, very plain. He is 
| to be confessed—“ Whosoever shall confess 
me.” In some way this single expression 
comprehends all. A Christian confession is 
the confession of Christ: The confession of 
Him before men, faithfully and unto the end, 
will bring to him who consistently makes it, 
Christ’s public and approving acknowledg- 
ment before God and the angels. 

Yet our Lord’s language, when we thought- 
fully consider it, is not quite so simple as it 
looks. It has heights and depths in it, and 
fact linked to iact ; and argument and infer- 


ence, and far relations, and proiound expe- ! 


abstruse or inexplicable. It is simply com- 
prehensive, as it was designed to be, and 
needs for explanation the facts of his life 
from first to last, and the inspired apostolic 
teachings relating to them. It is certain that 
some of our Lord’s simplest and grandest 
words could not be understood at all, and 
in fact would not have a meaning, with- 
out the historic events that came after, with 
the apostolic commentary on them. It should 
be no matter of wonder to us, therefore, that 
we need, in addition to the words of our 
blessed Lord, some of the words of the 
Apostle Paul to instruct us as to the heart 
and substance of this confession of Christ. 
In writing to the Romans he says that the 
word of faith which he preached was this— 
“That if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
heart that God hath raised Him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness, and 
ale the mouth confession is made unto 





salvation.” Here we have the needed ex- 
| position of our Lord’s requirement—“ Con- 
|fess me.” First of all it is made clear that 
| this confession is not a thing of words merely ; 
is in fact nothing if not springing from, and 
associated with, heart belief. It never can 
be a duty, it never can be less than a sin, to 
confess, in religion, what is not believed. 
We are to confess only what we believe. 
Then what are we to believe in order to a 
saving confession? ‘The answer is clear and 
very striking. A fact. We are to believe 
one historic fact. That and no more is 
requisite, together with the open confession 
of it, to secure salvation. To believe that 
God raised Jesus from the dead, that and no 
more is required as the heart-faith of the 
man who, then, with his mouth, ze. in every 
practical outward way, may make confession 
unto salvation. But any one may see that it 
must be that fact in its historic and moral 
relations, the belief of which has this saving 
power. The fact of the resurrection as an 
isolated thing, would be nothing. That fact, 
as the representative of many more which 
are gathered inseparably about it, is every- 
thing for the case. It becomes the most 
significant, the most illustrious of a whole 
train of facts and things, antecedent and con- 





sequent. As thus:—To believe that Jesus 
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was raised from the dead, is, of course, to 
believe that He died. To believe that He 
died is to believe that He had lived. To 
believe that He had lived a human life is to 
believe that He had been born. So far by 
natural necessity, by the simple logic of the 
things, every man must go. He cannot 
believe the one fact without comprehending 
in it the others also. 

But more than this. For these facts might 
be received as such, and yet have to the 
mind of the believer of them no particular 
significance. A young man might say, “ Yes, 
I believe them, because I think the historic 
evidence on the whole is sufficient to establish 
them. Unquestionably a person named Jesus 
of Nazareth did exist—did live, and teach, 
and get a wonderful power among his country- 
men; did suffer crucifixion at their hands; 
and (according to the same testimony and 
evidence which make these things undeniable) 
did rise again from the dead. But I do not 
know the meaning of it all.” There must, 
therefore, be something more received than 
the mere shell of the facts. They have 
moral relations, indwelling powers and influ- 
ences, divine meanings which come out in 
the Scriptures as doctrines or teachings of 
God. 

We have such teachings condensed in the 
phrase, “God hath raised Him from the 
dead.” The direct action of God in the 
resurrection of Christ is the supreme circum- 


| stance in the case which gives interpretation 


to all the rest. It is like the seal of a great 
monarch put to anything to give it the 


| highest sanction and the strongest confirma- 
| tion. 


There is the seal! Let men give 
heed. Let them render obedience. The 
resurrection of Christ is like the broad seal 
of God on the whole earthly life of his Son, 
from the moment when the angels sang his 
coming to the moment when the soldiers 
watched his dying. All is confirmed and 
approved, and in a sense transfigured and 
glorified, by the resurrection from the dead. 
It is the public acceptance in this world, as 
his ascension into heaven was the public 
acceptance in that world of his whole earthly 
work. He was “declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the spirit of 
holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.” 

Then on the other, the hitherward, side of 
the resurrection, there is a whole series of 
facts and their involved and related truths— 
the ascension which followed soon and which 
was seen; the entrance into heaven, which 
was not seen by mortals, but which was 
proved to have taken place by the wondenul 


pentecostal donation and outpouring of the 


gospel among the nations. The coming 
judgment, too, follows as a consequence 
from the resurrection. God will judge the 
world by Jesus Christ, ‘“ whereof He hath 
given assurance unto all men in that He 
hath raised Him from the dead.” 

The resurrection, from its relative position 
among the facts of Christianity, has often 
been likened to the keystone of an arch. I 
a man looking at an arch says, “ I believe in 
the keystone of it,” he must believe in the 
stone next to that, on each side, for it could 
not hang in the air ; and he must believe in 
the stones next to them, for they too must 
have support, and so down to the foundations, 
A man who believes in a keystone must be- 
lieve in a whole arch. So he who believes 
that God raised up Jesus from the dead, 
believes in advent, incarnation, atonement, 
sacrificial death, and in ascension, in heaven, 
in coming judgment, in eternal blessedness., 
The great scriptural facts carry in them the 
doctrines of religion, certain moral relations 
to each other, and to God, and to us, and 
certain moral energies, which make them 
vital facts when believed. ‘This peculiar 
combination of fact and doctrine will always 
give Christianity immense superiority over 
any system that may dare to compete with 
it. No other system has any such facts sub- 
stantiated ; no other system can make any 
such uses of facts which it has. 

Such is the Christian truth ; and it becomes 
saving by a full and free entrance into the 
whole nature of aman. Then it is believed 
“in the heart:” not in the emotional part of 
the nature as distinguished from the intellec- 
tual, but in the whole nature. 
will not do to say that truth is to be embraced 
by the heart considered as the affections, 
although the judgment is not satisfied con- 
cerning the value or validity of its claims, 
for that is simply impossible. Reason is as 
divine as emotion. To “believe with the 
heart,” in the scriptural sense, is to believe 
with the reason. Nor will it do, on the other 
hand, to rest in a simple intellectual assent 
which does not touch the emotions, which 
does not command and ghide the will. The 
Christian truth is of such a nature, and 
carries within it such relations to us, and 
such stupendous possibilities of advantage, 
that a man, let him be of the coolest tempera- 
ment imaginable, may be sure he is not be- 
lieving it as he ought, if there passes no 
vibration from the act of mental acceptance 





of the truth into the inner world of feeling. 


Indeed, it | 


Spirit, and by the rapid progress of the | 
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| The faith of “the heart” is thus the faith 
of the whole nature. The Christian truth 
irradiates the understanding, wakes up the 
| reverence, quickens and cleanses the con- 
| science, gently, yet with almighty power, 
engages the affections, summons the will to 
| life- work, dwells in the memory as a life- 
treasure, claims the whele of the practical 
spheres—and all this is meant, and nothing 
| less than this is required by our Lord when 


|| He says—“ Confess me before men, and I 


will confess you before God and the angels.” 
2. Now, secondly, as to the confession itself 


|| —does it not spring naturally out of such a 


faith as we have described—a faith in Christ 
Jesus, held in the very heart? Could Christ re- 
lease us from the obligation even if He would ? 
Ought we not to be true to our profoundest 
beliefs ? Ought we not to obey our deepest 
convictions? Are we not inflicting an 
eid upon our own souls, which may in a 
while even be irreparable, by failing, in what- 
ever way, to speak out and stand by what 
we undoubtedly believe? Is there a reader 
of these lines who has, through grace, begun 
to cherish in his heart of hearts one great 
dear name—and yet is he going about the 
world, from day to day, in secrecy, and 
even in a kind of disguise, dark and un- 
declared—sometimes even a little nervous 
and anxious lest the secret should be dis- 


|| covered and made known? If that be the 


state of things with any of us, it will not 
continue to be the state of things for long. 
The great name which now fills, and, at 
moments, floods the heart with tenderness, 
will grow less sacred and dear, and in a 
little while, either the charm of it will have 
passed away before the advancing chill of 
| spiritual death, or we shall have to come, 
by a very sharp repentance, into honesty, 
“With the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness” — not 
unto fear, cowardice, concealment.  Sal- 
vation, the salvation of any man, but 
especially of a young man, considered as 
a thing, which at least in its beginnings, 


lis to be substantiated and wrought out in 


this world, consists in having the nature all 
| together, knit up into closeness, composed 
| into a divine harmony—power with feeling, 
| || passion with principle, from centre of inmost 
|| motion to circumference of outmost habit, 
| from circumference of outmost things back 
again to inmost and deepest faith, heart with 
iy lips and lips with lite. We say this, attained, 
| 1s salvation. For such unity as this never 
can be in sin, No man can be so sinful 
that there are no protesting powers, no soft 





rs, no tender memories left within. 
But such unity as this may be in religion and 
by the fulness of its indwelling power. Sin 
divides, weakens, rends, scatters, and leads 
on towards complete disorganization, which 
is death.” Religion, or Christ in the heart, 
is the centre and fountain of unity. He 
recovers, restores, knits together in harmony 

1 powers and affections, and builds them up 
after his own image, “into one new man.” 
He “ unites our heart to fear his name.” 

As to the methods and ways of confessing, 
it is not possible to be very definite; and, 
therefore, it is not wise or just to be rigid or 
exacting. Much must be left to each indi- 
vidual—temperament, circumstance, oppor- 
tunity being so various. Only this much 
would we insist on very earnestly, and with 
full conviction of its inestimable value, that 
young people should, when inwardly resolved | 
on the Christian side, 7” some way form open | 
connections with Christian people. In work, 
in communion at the Lord’s table, in church 
membership, in prayer—there are many ways 
by which we can, and ought, to show where 
our heart is, by which we make “ confession 
with the mouth unto salvation.” Of course 
all is included in leading a consistent outward 
life. But a life cannot be outwardly con- 
sistent if the inmost convictions are hidden 
or denied. The first disciples ‘‘ were all to- 
gether:” and still, Christian people in all 
the different sections of the Catholic Church, 
under a felt need and by a common impulse, 
go much into companies in order the better 
to celebrate their worship and do their work. 
Happily, now, association may be made with 
any church or company of Christian men in 
the simplest and most unostentatious way. 
No ordeai has to be endured. No violence 
is offered to sensitive feeling. Indeed, some 
think there are hardly walls of sufficient height 
around the spiritual Church in these latter 
days. At any rate, all must allow that the 
gates are thrown wide open, and that admis- 
sion is given to all who reverently come 
seeking it. In this we cannot but rejoice. 
But it makes abstention the less excusable 
and the more serious. Séi// to hold back, 
and tread the solitary way, and keep the life- 
secret shut up in the heart, cannot be harm- 
less. 

And now may I speak with some of the 
young on this matter, as though “face to 
face?” What is the hindrance? Is it that 
you are not always quite sure of the reality 
of the faith you are thinking of confessing ? 
You look, you feel, within, and sometimes it 
is there, and sometimes it is not there. The 
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glow comes into your breast and then the 
chill. There is a flush as of the morning, 
and then something like a deepening of the 
night. What if your hope should not be the 
good hope? What if this early promise 
should be illusion? Would it not be, in such 
a case, a heavy addition to the sin of insin- 
cerity and unbelief if you were to make any 
public profession of that which has no exist- 
ence? I answer that it is purely imaginary 
to suppose any guilt contracted by such a 
profession, if it be in the main honestly 
made. Of course it is desirable there should 
be a conscious faith and some glow of a pre- 
sent love in the breast before making any 
open profession. But on the other hand, to 
wait until these and kindred feelings are in 
full strength and activity before giving the 
least hint to others of their presence, is to 
wait for what will probably never come— 
never come in that way. Even experienced 
Christian people are subject to great vicissi- 
tudes of feeling. Sometimes everything is 
bright with them ; and sometimes all is dark 
enough. There are comparatively few who 
dwell in unruffled peace. It therefore is too 
much for a young or new disciple to demand 
and wait for that at the very threshold of his 
course, which but few attain in perfectness 
even after much experience of the divine 
ways. Come forward, humbly and modestly, 
although the balance may incline but slightly 
to the favourable side, and you take the 
surest means of driving away the flitting 
shadows of uncertainty, and reaching some 
true “establishment” in grace, in which you 
will be able to say, “My heart is fixed, O 
God: my heart is fixed, I will sing and give 
praise with my glory.” 

But still, you ask whether it were not 
better for you to wait a little while, say 
another year, before pledging yourself, in 
order that the faith which you are thankful to 
be able to regard as real and true—not a 
merely vaporous emotion and transient glow 
in the breast, but something gracious, steady, 
growing—may have time to grow, and be a 
little, if only a little, stronger? It is real and 
true. You do believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of the living God, and that He ex- 
presses a Father’s love, and that He brings 
to us in all practical forms a Father’s grace, 
and that “his blood cleanseth from all sin,” 
and that his death is your death unto sin, 
and his rising your rising unto righteousness ; 
and, in brief, that you have all in Him, if 
only you had receptive power and sensibility 
to take of the all according to your need. 
But, alas! that is just what you lack. Your 





faith is so weak, so young, so little to be | 
trusted yet! You feel yourself truly described | 
in a single phrase occurring in the message to | 
one of the seven churches—“ Thou hast a | 
little strength.” Very, very little it seems to | 
you! It certainly is not battle-strength, or 
racing-strength, or hard-working strength, or 
long-enduring strength. No epithet is so | 
truly descriptive of it as “ little,” and you want 
it to be more, and you think it will be better 
to wait until it grows !—Which is to say that 
you think it will be wise to decline the use of 
at least one divinely appointed method of 
growth—and this, in order that you may 
grow! You have come from famine to plenty, 
but you will not eat at the table with the 
children—you will take your food in dark 
comers and hidden places where no one sees 
you, and will try, in fact, to keep it a secret 
that you are eating at all until you are plump, 
and well fed, and full of health. You have 
come from the “far country ”—not perhaps 
that you have been in the ordinary sense “a 
prodigal,” wasting your substance in riotous 
living, but—you have felt as every one feels 
on coming home indeed, that he has been in 
a far country while living without God, al- 
though clad the while from top to toe in 
respectabilities, with ample change of raiment 
—you have come from the far country ; you 
have been met, embraced, welcomed home! 
And you have heard that word to the servants 
that they should bring forth the best robe for 
you! and the ring for your hand! and the 
shoes for your feet! But you say, “ Nay, 
not yet. It is too soon to be washed and 
clothed and set among the children. Keep 
the best robe in its ward, and the ring in its 
casket, and the shoes in their place. I must 
sit down somewhere as I am—with soiled 
hands, with bleeding feet, with matted hair, in 
rags, in weariness, I will sit down to meat 
with the servants, or somewhere out of sight, 
until I can dress myself, and learn how to 
behave.” Oh, when will men learn the very 
simplest things in the religious life? That 
the way to banish hunger is to eat, that the 
way to slake thirst is to drink, that the way 
to be warmly clad is to put on suitable pro- 
vided raiment, that the way to make progress 
is to go on step by step, that the way to 
honour Christ is to obey Him in everything, 
and that the way to grow stronger in his 
grace is to use that grace in every form in 
which it is administered. 

Once more. It is often alleged or felt 
that confession may, with propriety, be de- 
layed, from fear of failure. This excuse has 
great force with many; and they evidently 
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think there is something reasonable in it, 
and that it goes far to justify delay. Yet | 
when closely examined it is found to be one | 
unmitigated fallacy. Suppose the worst, or 
what is considered the worst that could be— 
confession made, and then failure. Is that 
really worse than failure without confession ? 
I mean to the individual so failing. I own I 
cannot see how. The difference on either side 
must be infinitesimally little. But I am not 
sure that the balance of advantage does not 
lean a little to the side of profession rather 
than to the other, and that the responsibility 
is not lightened rather than enhanced by 
making it—always supposing it made sin- 
cerely. Here is something to be done, 
difficult but full of advantage. Two men 
are asked to doit, and are told that there 
is one way better than all other ways of 
beginning to do it—that there is as it were 
a gate leading to it. One of the two says, 
“JT will not pass that gate. I dare not. 
Failure is much too serious a matter. I will 
not begin.” The other says, “ Failure? 
Why this is failure—wot to begin. I fail 
in the whole enterprise unless I do. And 
if I begin in some hidden manner, passing 
through some gate of my own making or 
finding, or through none at all, I am far 
more likely to fail than if I go to the busi- 
ness at once, boldly, and in the appointed 
way.” Which of those men has reason on 
his side? Young people sometimes fall into 
a mere dream, and persuade themselves that 
there will be no failure at least if they do not 
confess! As if the missing of opportunity, 
and the neglect of grace, and the loss of time, 
and the sinking of the living soul into ruin, 
day by day, were not failure enough! The 
soldier who dies on the field on the way to 
the fort or city he wishes to take is nobler 
surely than he who sits shivering in his tent 
and dies there. Nobler too than he who 
starts for the city on his own account and 
by his own paths, hoping to steal into it 
under cover of the darkness—and, being 
found, is shot as a spy. ‘There is no way so 
good as to stand out among the soldiers. 
Answer to your name in the roll-call. Go 
with the king’s army, and you will get into the 
city. For “the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force.” 
Nor is there much more in the ob- 
jection akin to that we have been dealing 
with, that you fear the greater dishonour 
which will come to the name of Christ, 
and the greater discredit which will be | 





| done to his religion ‘among men by a 


Christian profession inconsistently main- 
tained. You cannot help doing dishonour 
and bringing discredit now, and where and 
as you are, if you do not lead a Christian 
life. How thoughtlessly some people regard 
this matter! Hearing them talk, you might 
suppose that between Jesus Christ and them- 
selves there are, as yet, only the most in- 
definite and the most indifferent relations, 
and that it quite depends on themselves 
whether those relations are strengthened and 
made more vital, or neutralised and almost 
annihilated! And yet Jesus Christ died for 
us! and loved us, individually, before we 
were born! and loves us now! And has, 
himself, brought down a kingdom of God 
out of heaven for us, and has so settled it 
here that it cannot be driven out of the 
world ; and has given us birth, in a sense, 
within it ; and many of us our first home in 
the Christian family ; and our first growings 
amid Christian things! Here, undoubtedly, 
we are, and here we are living through our 
life, where we see every day many buildings 
which stand only for his worship, where the 
bells sound his name, where is sabbath silence 
every week, where literature, and law, and 
many social institutions, all do—in form at 
least—what some of the young are declining 
to do—they “ confess,” in their own way, the 
power of his name. Yet you say, that you 
can, if you choose, live so, that if Christ gets 
no glory by you, at least He will get no dis- 
honour. He is dishonoured by every formalist 
that lives ; and by every laggard that lingers ; 
and by every procrastinator who has no to- 
day, whose whole religious life consists in 
writing, “To-morrow, and to-morrow, and 
to-morrow ;” and by the miser who grips ; and 
by the spendthrift who squanders ; and by 
the great man who is vain and heartless ; 
and by the poor man who is envious and 
bitter; and, in short, by every one who 
is not “for” Him, because that is to be 
“ against.” 

In saying all this, Iam supposing that you 
really wish to honour Him. Then you will 
trust Him, and you will obey. You will go 
where He leads; and be where his loved 
ones are; and his grace will be sufficient for 
you also ; and you will do Him no dishonour 
which He will not soon wipe away ; and you 
shall do Him loyal service which He will 
abundantly reward; and none shall pluck 
you out of his hands. : 

ALEXANDER RALEIGH, 
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CUTHBERT OF LINDISFARNE. 


PART II. 


Sing triumph of the Roman party over 
the ancient British Church at Whitby, all- 
important as it was in its after results, at the 
time involved few, if any, changes of belief. 
The Asiatic Greek who ruled the English 
Church in St. Peter’s name had no especial 
love for Roman innovations, and is known 
to have been unfavourable to sacramental 
absolution, as he pronounced “ confession to 
God alone sufficient for spiritual safety.” 
Gregory the Great repudiated the authority 
claimed for his see, and disapproved of the 
adoration of images, and the English Church, 
though it received the Roman Easter and 
St. Peter’s tonsure, continued long after 
Cuthbert’s day to reject the dogma of tran- 
substantiation, and its religious system dif- 
fered widely from that put forward centuries 
later by the Council of Trent. The great 
resemblance was in ritual, the great variation 
was in doctrine.* It is necessary to. bear 
these facts concerning doctrine in mind, 
when we ‘contemplate Lindisfarne and its 
inmates. That great missionary monastery 
was widely different in belief and practice 
from those -which were righteously swept 
away at the Reformation, and the carrying 
out of the decision of the great historic 
council at Whitby by Eata and Cuthbert, by 
no means subverted as a whole the early 
British system under which both had been 
trained at Mailross. 

Although Colman, with all the Scottish 
monks and thirty of their English brethren, 
had abandoned Lindisfarne, and most of the 
monks were new-comers, there was still 
nothing like harmony in the holy island on 
the subject of the paschal dispute. Cuth- 
bert, whose leading ideas were personal 
holiness and evangelistic work, who was not 
learned nor scholastic, in a word not theo- 
logical, found himself precipitated into the 
midst of a community agitated by the sweep- 
ing changes consequent on the decision of 
Oswy. ‘The great power of his character 
here became speedily manifested. To a 
brotherhood vexed by jealousies and dissen- 
sions, he brought a nature which had no 
selfish aims to prosecute, and a sweetness 
and cheerfulness which nothing could dis- 
turb; a heart as pure as when the good 
Baisil recognised in him a Nathanael without 





* The ever-increasing errors of Rome in 792 produced a 
most powerful protest from Alcuin, the greatest Anglo-Saxon 
scholar of his day, and one of the noblest representatives of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church. 





guile, and that rare combination of imagina- 
tive fervour with great practical wisdom, 
which had given him the mastery over the 
shrewd churls of the Northumbrian border, 
and had been felt in every detail of the great 
missionary operations originated at Mailross, 
Rich in the sympathies which move men’s 
hearts ; meek, fervent, zealous, self-denying ; 
living at once a life of the highest spirituality 
and the lowliest service, Cuthbert all uncon- 
sciously became the master-spirit of Lindis- 
farne, and imbued its inmates with his own 
tolerant, loving, forbearing spirit. Monastic 
duties alone might have seemed sufficient for 
the prior of this. great and growing monastery, 
but the spirit of evangelism was still strong 
within him, and for several years he preached 
throughout Northumbria, travelling on foot 
and horseback through its wildest regions, 
by vigorous truth-speaking correcting the per- 
petual tendency to ally the new faith to the 
old superstition, deferring to none, neglecting 
none, spending the days in preaching and 
baptizing, and the greater part of the night 
in praying and chanting psalms. 

But during the later years of his residence 
at Lindisfarne, Bede recalls less of apostolic 


labour, and more of growth in a mystical | 


piety. He imposed upon himself the most 
severe austerities, and spent whole nights in 
prayer, warding off sleep by manual labour 
and walks round the island. 
that the melancholy situation of Lindisfarne, 
and the unaccustomed murmurs of the 
northern sea, affected with too deep a gloom 
his highly susceptible and imaginative nature, 
which required the wholesome influences of 
long walks and rides, hearty meals and out- 
door evangelization, to preserve it in health. 
His fame, which now brought crowds to 
Lindisfarne for advice and sympathy, might 
well be a burden to him, and human beings 
stimulated his emotional nature to assert 
itself at this time in various ways, some of 
which had a great power over men. He 
never celebrated the last supper without 
weeping; he moved congregations not so 
much by words as by groans, which evi- 
denced his own agitation; and when peni- 
tents came to him for confession, he wakened 
in them a deeper penitence by his passion of 
tears over their sins. But the ccenobite life, 
so abundant as it was in fruit, so rich as it 


appears to have been in beatitude, was insuf- | 


ficient to satisfy the cravings of this remark- 
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able man. He groaned under the burden of | 
indwelling sin, he saw Him who is pure, and 
yearned after that communion with Him on | 
earth which can only be realised in heaven. | 
He wearied of the strife of tongues, and | 
gradually but surely fell under the power of | 
that spirit which impelled the eastern 
anchoret to the grim gorge of the Kedron or 
the solitudes of the Thebaid. We live in an 
age of rapid movement and “ceaseless toil 
and endeavour.” Our religion has caught 
the infection, and our piety tends rather to 

e restless, militant, and aggressive, than 
God forbid that we should 
undervalue the zeal and effort of any of our 
brethren! But the spirit of that early day 
tended rather to the perfecting of individual 
holiness, the development of the individual 
regenerate life, the attainment of unbroken 
communion with the Father and the Son. 
God forbid, likewise, that we should sneer at | 
aspirations so lofty, though they were allied 
with the mistake, that in this sullied world, 
the spiritual could be completely sundered 
from the carnal, and that the mortification of 
the body could secure the enfranchisement of 
the soul! Cuthbert was completely in sym- 
pathy with the spirit of his age when he bade 
adieu at once to the dear friendships and 
labours of Lindisfarne, and withdrew to a 
cave on the main-land at no great distance, 
to seek unbroken communion with God. 
Did he find it? we ask with earnest inquiry, 
or was not his old adversary the devil near 
him in a thousand shapes, driving him from 
his caverned retreat on the slopes of some 
low-lying hills, to seek a yet deeper seclusion 
in the tempestuous solitude of Farne? Did 
he find it there? we ask still more earnestly, 
as the tale of his austerities and conflicts 
becomes more vivid and detailed. But the 
anchoret himself has left nothing to tell us 
whether the thick walls of his cell shut out | 
the darts of temptation, or whether his eyes, | 
deliberately closed on the troubled world of 
his day, were open in perpetual beatitude to 
behold the Father of lights. 

Farne was an island of evil repute, demon- 
haunted the people believed, so that no man 
dared to dwell upon it, and much all men won- 
dered when the saintly prior of Lindisfarne 
witlidrew to its ill-omened solitudes, and took 
possession of them in the name of Christ. 
Farne, the largest of the sixteen islands which 
now bear its name, is a little more than two 
miles from Bamborough Castle. It is hem- 
med in by an abrupt border of basaltic rocks, 
which on the landward side rise to a height 
of eighty feet. On the ocean side there is a 
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gentle slope, on which Cuthbert fixed his 
abode. It is only a few acres in extent. 
Now that it is civilised by a trim lighthouse 
on its summit, it is not easy to recall its 
unutterable loneliness and desolation when 
the prior of Lindisfarne chose it for his home. 
The dark wall of rock, the coarse tufts of 
grass hardly concealing the sand, the clouds 
of undomesticated birds for ever sweeping 
with wild cries round their rocky dwelling, 
the bleak and inhospitable coast of North- 
umberland looming grimly through the un- 
lovely mist which for half the year broods 
over the chilliest and stormiest of the lesser 
oceans ; these were the surroundings of the 
hermit’s cell. Nor was this all. Popular 
beliefs had located a whole army of the in- 
fernal powers in Farne, and Cuthbert’s first 
and severest task was to dispossess them.* 
This, however, being successfully accom- 
plished, the hermit, assisted by some beloved 
brethren from Lindisfarne, built a cell and 
an oratory. Bede and Symeon minutely de- 
scribe the dwelling. A part of it was exca- 
vated out of the rock, and the rest was en- 
closed by a rude wall of stones and turf, and 
had a roof of timber roughly thatched with 
coarse grass. ‘The hide of an ox hanging at 
the entrance protected him slenderly from the 
fury of the climate, and a hole in the roof 
gave him light. A window with a shutter 
was added for the use of visitors. A slight 
partition divided this structure into a cell and 
an oratory, for even in Farne the recluse must 
dedicate a place for prayer to Him that 
seeth in secret. At the landing-place they 
erected a larger abode for the use of visi- 
tors, and then the brethren departed with 
many tears to Lindisfarne, leaving their 
beloved prior alone. By that wise arrange- 
ment which preserved the earlier British 
monks from some of the worst evils of the 
monastic system, manual labour was com- 
bined with devotion, and Cuthbert culti- 
vated a plot of barley for his own susten- 
ance, though he provided richer viands for 
his guests. He had now attained the posi- 
tion which he had sighed for during the 
twelve years of activity at Lindisfarne. 
During the earlier years of his life at Farne 





They were supposed to have seized upon an adjacent 
, and a hermit named Bartholomew, wko died on 
Farne in the twelfth century, minutely describes their 
diabolical appearance. ‘They were short in stature, with 
black locks and long beards. ‘They wore black cowls, be- 
‘ she-goats, and brandished lances like men-at-arms! 
For some time their machinations were frustrated by brand- 
ishing across before their faces; but this seemed only a 
temporary expedient, for they became so outrageous and 
turbulent, and interfered so abominably with the Christian 
burial of the monks on Wedum, that it became necessary to 
enclose the plot with a boundary of straws, signed with the 
sign of the cross.”—Vit. S. Bartholomew, MS. Hard. 4843. 
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he was easily accessible to his brethren. He 
received them upon the beach, entertained 
them in the refectory, and even ate with them, 
bathing their feet in warm water, and receiving 
once a year the same service from them. 
Otherwise he never removed his sandals. He 
entered warmly into the conversations and 
discussions of the monks, occasionally en- 
forcing a pause for watchfulness and prayer. 
Bede has preserved the remonstrances ad- 
dressed to him on this practice, showing that 
the worthy brethren were as anxious to enjoy 
a holiday as secular beings. On one occa- 
sion they came to celebrate the feast of 
Christmas with him, and when on this, as at 
other times, he exhorted them to pious duties, 
they replied, “ Nothing is more true, but we 
have so many days of vigil and of fasts: at 
least to-day let us rejoice in the Lord.” This 
is very touching, very human. It is pleasant 
also to read that the anchoret who “himself 
subsisted on the produce of a barley field 
was so genial as to reproach his monkish 
guests for not eating a fat goose which he 
had hung in the refectory for the express 
purpose of fortifying them against the fatigues 
of the return voyage to Lindisfarne. 

Placed upon a pinnacle of holiness by the 
whole Northumbrian population, who attri- 
buted to him power with God, men, and 
devils, he preserved a humility worthy of a 
disciple of Jesus. “ It must not be supposed,” 
he said, “ because it is my preference to live 
out of the reach of secular cares, that my life 
is superior to that of others.” 

For once, in order to do honour to an 
abbess eminent for her saintliness, Cuthbert 
left his cell at Farne. The woman, to whom 
he paid a tribute most singular in one whom 
tradition represents as a confirmed misogynist, 
was the youthful abbess of Whitby, the Prin- 
cess Elfleda, niece of King Oswy. Like 
other Saxon princesses, she exercised a great 
political influence, and it was as much to gain 
from Cuthbert an opinion concerning the 
future of the Northumbrian kingdom, as to 
seek his advice in ruling the great company 
of souls gathered under her crozier, that she 
induced him to grant her an interview on a 
small island on the Northumbrian coast, 
called then, as now, Coquet Island. It 
appears that when Cuthbert had answered 
all her questions concerning the government 
of her monastery, she threw herself at his 
feet and besought him to exercise his reputed 
prophetic gift, and tell her whether her brother 
Egfrid should be “ long living and reigning.” 
“‘T am surprised,” said he, “that a woman 
well taught as you are, and versed in Holy 





Writ, should use the word length in regard 
to a human life, which is of no longer dura- 
tion than a spider’s web: as the Psalmist 
saith, “ Quia anni nostri sicut aranea medi 
labuntur.” How short then must life be for 
oneat whose door death is!” At these words 
Elfieda wept long, but still persisting in her 
desire to gain light on the future, she im- 
plored Cuthbert to tell her whence Egfrid’s 
successor should come? ‘Turning her atten- 
tion to the numerous islets which fringe the 
Northumbrian coast, he said, “ You see how 
many isles there are in the vast ocean. It is 
easy for God to bring a king from one of 
them to reign over the English.” * So when 
Egfrid was slain in battle, and a prince whose 
life had been spent as an exile in Iona 
ascended the Northumbrian throne, this 
vague remark was construed into a prophecy. 

The comparative sociability of the early 
period of Cuthbert’s residence at Farne 





gradually changed into confirmed seclusion. | 


He conversed with his brethren only through 
the window, and shortly even that was closed, 
except to the few who ventured to ask his ad- 


vice on difficult matters, or came from far to | 


seek his blessing. Of this lonely and (to our 


thinking) least profitable time of his life we | 


know nearly nothing. It may be that in 
those nine slow-moving years of fasts and 
vigils, he won nothing except the reputation 
of being the holiest man in all the north. 
Meanwhile, England was torn by the struggle 
concerning Roman unity and the supremacy 
of the see of Rome. Wilfrid and King 
Egfrid were waging bitter war ; but the news 
of Wilfrid’s expulsion from the see of York, 
his first appeal to Rome, and his return with 
a decree in his favour, the determined resist- 
ance of Egfrid ending in Wilfrid’s imprison- 
ment and exile, if they were heard at all, 
made no impression on a man whose am- 
bitions were higher and whose conflicts were 
more deadly, though these events were des- 
tined to bring his seclusion to a close. But 
Cuthbert, though separated from the outer 
world, was still held in remembrance, and 
the story of the apostolic successes of his 
earlier years, was kept alive in Egfrid’s court, 
where not only the king but many of the 
nobles must have remembered the personal 
appearance of the athletic young Prior of 
Lindisfarne, who was often at court in the 
days of the Queen Etheldreda, and the mar- 
vellous stole, and maniple stiff with gold and 
precious stones, which she had embroidered 
for him with her own hands. 
ISABELLA L. BIRD. 
* Bede Vit., c. 24. 
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CROOKED PLACES: 
A Storp of Struggles and Hopes. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, AvuTHoR oF “OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ETC, 
PART IIIL—MILLICENT’S ROMANCE, AND WHAT IT WAS MADE OF. 


CHAPTER IV.—COLLECTIVE WISDOM. 


. T might 





> ing, but 
= jt would 


able, to 
f detail all 


Fergus 
i Laurie 
he had 


> came off. 
Fergus 
said that 
the 
Harveys had a full, bright flower-stand, and 
he could not understand why they should 
not have the same. Now the Harveys’ flowers 
were always supplied by Mrs. Webber, who 
kept her old skill and luck with them, and 
fostered a few. pennyworth of seeds into 
plants worth half-a-guinea. However the 
Lauries bought six flowers in pots at a shilling 
each. They had only been transplanted on 
the morning of the purchase. Robina deluged 
them with water, and set them out in the sun 
and wind. Then she forgot all about them 
for three days, in fact till Fergus lifted them 
in again to adornthe room. ‘They held their 
heads up’ fairly, poor things, for the evening 
of the party, and after that died as quickly 
as they possibly could. 

It was the same with everything. Also 
Fergus found that money was not only needed 
for the few “extras” which he had san- 
guinely calculated as within an. easy expendi- 
ture of two or three pounds at most. Money 
was also needed for the sudden supply of 
things which should have always been kept 
replaced and repaired. ‘Their tea-service, of 
a pattern which could once have been easily 
and cheaply matched, had been allowed to 
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be amus- | 


f the do-| 
i mestic| 


to | 
smeet| 
before | 
® his party | what she considered to be superhuman efforts, 





dwindle down to the veriest minimum of 
cups and saucers. It was now found to be 


as unique as if of the rarest porcelain. 


Robina wasted a whole day, and ever so 
many omnibus fares, going hither and thither 
vainly trying to match it. Fergus was so 


; scarcely | angry at this revelation of shiftlessness that 
be profit- | Robina felt there was nothing for her but to 


obey without protest when he summoned her 
to accompany him to buy a new service, 
though it was a dreadfully wet evening, and 
she knew she had neglected to, have: her 


) difficul- | boots mended. Next day she was laid up 
ties | with a cold, consequently the new service 
w hic h| was not washed or arranged till the afternoon 


before the visitors came, when the charwoman 
did it in a great hurry, with considerable 
results of breakage. 

However, everything was ready at length. 
During the last few hours, Robina made 


with marvellous results. In the morning all 
arrangements were chaos, by the afternoon 
they were just what they should be, but by 
such a strain upon Robina’s temper, that 
when her brother came in and suggested 
some trivial change, her endurance gave way 
utterly, and she rated him soundly, and in- 
consequently—the two essentials of a fine 
scolding—till she was interrupted by a double 
knock. 

George Harvey and his wife were the first 
arrivals. Mrs. Harvey and Millicent came 
next. David Maxwell and Mrs. Maxwell 
were the last. Mrs. Maxwell was invited 
because she was “a professional gentleman’s” 
wife, and Mrs, Laurie and Robina thought that 
her presence would show that Christian was 
not their only opportunity of genteel society. 
Mrs. Maxwell, in her turn, having in reality 
no place to keep, was very particular ‘to 
keep her place,” and her way of doing it was 
to cause tea to wait for her fully half-an-hour. 

Mrs. Laurie and Robina intended to be 
very polite to Mrs. Harvey and Millicent. 
They said to each other— 

“We must pay them a good deal of atten- 
tion, poor things.” 

They had made up their minds to pity 
them, because they were self-dependent, and 
Mrs. Laurie and Robina had their own 
private opinion that it was such hard lines to 
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earn one’s own living, that nobody would do 
it who could get any one else to do it for 
them. Mrs. Laurie used a sympathizing tone 
whenever she happened to name George to 
his mother—for surely Mrs. Harvey must 
have “felt” his marriage. Mrs. Harvey 
caught the tone, but innocently wondered 
what it could mean, and only hoped that 
Mrs. Laurie did not think George looked 
delicate. 

Milly was very glad to see David Max- 
well again: indeed, she was too glad, for 
her pleasure was as frank as it could have 
been had he been a girl! All unsophisticated 
as he was, David’s heart taught him the dif- 
ference between the gay, cheery greeting 
which he got, and the deferent reserve with 
which Milly received Fergus Laurie’s welcome. 

“Of course, she must prefer him,” he 
quietly settled it within himself. ‘* What 
could she see in me, and what does-she 
know of me, and what can she ever know? 
Now, Fergus is so clever, and is able to 
show himself her friend. It is only to be 
expected.” 

It was strength and not weakness which 
helped David straight to this conclusion. 
For what was happening was really quite 
natural, and also quite right in its way, and 
it is not courage but infantine perversity 
which kicks against pricks that cannot be 
removed. But David himself did not know 
his own strength. He thought that he was 
constituted not to feel things as hotly as 
some people. He supposed that he was not 
“high-spirited ”—like Fergus for instance— 
and forgot how that which is called “ poor- 
ness of spirit” is the very chivalry of heaven! 

“How do the pictures get on?” Fergus 
inquired of Milly when the tea was fairly 
served and the little party had settled down 
in something like composure. 

“T have nearly done them,” Milly answered 
brightly ; “that is to say, I have done their 
hardest part, but they will take some time 
yet, for 1 must take care to make the vege- 
tation what it would be in such a place, time, 
and season.” 

“ Ah,” said Fergus, with that peculiar criti- 
cal voice which Milly was already learning to 
hear with respect. “Mind you don’t let 
your details run away with you. Don't 
smother your ideal. ‘Treat it largely.” 

What a wonderful young man for a mere 
clerk! Who was to remember that he had 
an art-loving master, and that artists and art- 
critics gossiped sometimes in the counting- 
house? Not that this need depreciate his 
talents. They were very real. Power to 





adapt and to apply is a great talent, and one 
without which all others are useless. Yet it, 
too, must have talents to work upon, and when 
it has not them within, but must grasp them 
from without, it often has a peculiar vanity of 
desiring to merge its own individuality in 
theirs. ‘The quick to learn are prone to think 
that they taught themselves, and many a 
“self-made man” seems to forget even that 
he himself did not put his own brains into 
his own head. 

But George Harvey was not so likely as his 
other hearers to let these dogmas pass un- 
questioned. 

“TI do not see that truth in a detail need 
destroy truth in the whole,” he said. ‘God 
individualised every moss which He spread 
as an unnoticed carpet over the world. And 
however careful a grass is drawn, it will not 
be its finish, but its want of finish, which will 
give it undme amportance in a picture. In 
proportion to its degtee of finish it will fall 
into its proper place m art, as in mature.” 

“Yes, truly,” Fergus mesponded. He had 
not followed George’s argument beyond its 
first proposition, because he had been think- 
ing what he should retortin histurn. “What 
I mean is, that we do not want the bare 
truth, but something more than the truth. 
For instance, there is a truth in the dry cor- 
rectness of botany-book delineations, but that 
is not all the truth about flowers that grow 
in dew and sunshine. Nay, it is not the 
truth at all, for the very self-displaying atti- 
tudes in which the flowers must be posed for 
botanical purposes is a lie.” 

“ Granted,” George answered readily, “ but 
I maintain this, that an artist who would 
give flowers their proper human interest, 
who would make a heartsease, Bunyan’s 
‘herb-heartsease,’ or a lily to outshine Solo- 
mon in all his glory, had best know about 
these flowers all that the botany-book can 
teach. Who could accept an emblem of 
cheerfulness and content with less petals than 
it ought to have, and the wrong sort of leaf!” 

“Those who did not know,” said Fergus 
lightly ; “‘ and that would be ost people !” 

‘“‘ And what, when they grew wiser ?” George 
asked seriously. ‘“ When they learned to mis- 
trust and contemn the symbol, would they 
grcw in trust and love for the thing sym- 
bolized? Wherever a feeling is to be pro- 
duced there should never be a jar or a 
failure in fact.” 

“Nor in fiction either, "added Christian half- 
playfully ; “ I mean when anybody is writing 
a story he should not be so carried away by 
his heroics as to change his hero’s name, or 
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age, once or twice, and forget all about dates 
and times and seasons. It is done some- 
times, though, and it destroys all my interest. 
I can’t sympathize with a Harry whose name 
is occasionally Dick, and who keeps Christ- 
mas within a month of Midsummer. I know 
such a being never shed a tear or felt a pang. 
In fact, I can’t believe in him.” 

“ No, and that destroys one’s pleasure,” 
observed David ; “ one likes to believe.” 

“Do you?” Fergus asked half-scornfully. 
“Then, I suppose, your highest praise is to 
say a book is ‘just like life.’ I want some- 
thing more than that.” 

““A good deal depends upon what one 
thinks ‘life’ to be,” said Christian in an 
undertone. 

“Oh, I do think books would be dull, if 
they were exactly real,” said Robina Laurie. 
“ One likes one’s heroes and heroines to be 
something better than the common people 
around one—more beautiful and braver, more 
forgiving and more interesting altogether.” 

“But don’t you think that is real, after 
all?” Milly interposed. “ Don’t you think 
it is only our own fault for not seeing it? It | 
seems to need less insight to admire a shadow 
than a substance. Haven’t you known people 
delighted with the picture of a place, in which 
they never noticed any particular beauty? I 
think that is like most of us with stories and 
real life.” 

“There is a great deal in that,” said Fergus 
meditatively. 

“Ts it not dreary work to separate the 
ideal from the real?” she went on eagerly. 
“ Are they not the same? Is not the ideal 
simply the best view of a thing, and is not 
the best likely to be the truest? Would you 
not take a man’s character from his friend 
rather than his foe?” 

“T am entirely with you,” Fergus observed 
emphatically, with a quick response in the 
hazel eyes that looked so grave and keen. 

“ Well,” suddenly put in Mrs. Maxwell, “I 
am sure it is generally those who know most 
about people who think least of them. I’m | 
sure I don’t thmk much of anybody I 
know.” 

The acid tone, even more than the bitter 





words, damped everybody for a moment, and 
made David's heatt ache and sink. 

Mrs. Harvey spoke first. Her words 
seemed to ignore the sour interruption, and 
yet they bore subtle rebuke for it and 
healing for any whom it might havewounded. | 

“ The nearest may be wrong in judgment 
or in praise as well as the farthest off,’ she | 


said. And then she gave a kindly illustra- | 


| man’s work and establishes the other’s. 


tion. “ Don’t you remember a certain poor 
old neighbour of ours, George, who would 
look at one out of two blackened eyes, and 
say that nobody need wish a better and kinder 
husband than her man, take him for all in 
all!” 

“ But who shall say she was not right ?” 
answered Milly, with flashing vivacity. “ Per- 
haps he was really good and kind, although 
circumstances and temptations 0: many sorts 
made him appear otherwise sometimes. Per- 
haps when God made him, He meant him to 
be specially kind and good, and the eyes of 
love could see that meaning still, like writing 
under a smear!” 

“T think God means us all to be kind and 
good, but if He designs it specially for some 
and yet they fail in it, I think they are the 
worst of all, and least deserve charitable in- 
terpretations.” Christian made this observa- 
tion in an undertone, and only David Max- 
well heard it. 

**T am with you entirely, Miss Harvey,” 
said Fergus. 

“Only be quite sure, Milly, that your faith 
in another is not mere stubborn sticking to 
your own opinion,” observed George. “ But 
more seriously, are you not stating a truth 
which while whole in itself, is only half of 
another and greater truth? Did not we hear 
you say a minute ago that it seems to need 
less insight to admire a shadow than a sub- 
stance, and that many people would value 
the picture of a spot which they would not 
walk half a mile to see? May not that be 
also true in your metaphysics? When people 
are often so undeniably short-sighted on the 
lower levels, must they always gain correct- 
ness of vision on the higher ones? Is it not 
possible that there too, the semblance may 
command more attention than the substance ? 
Is it not so in our commonest experience,— 
is not the man who simply does, what under 
circumstances is easiest and pleasantest for 
himself and others, constantly called gentle 
and kind-hearted, whilst he who does 
what is right at the expense of an unspoken 


| inward struggle and some temporary incon- 
| venience to others, is pronounced hard and 


unfeeling? Nor is the judgment readily re- 
versed, even when time destroys the one 
The 
one is only pitied, but though the other may 
be praised, it is with a grudge. No, Milly, 
though I am ready to grant your propositions 
so far as to say that if we could get a per- 
fectly wise and good man, his idealisations 
would possibly come nearest God’s truth, I 
am not prepared to trust all ideals. A tele- 
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scope shows us more of the truth of the firma- 
ment than the naked eye. But what if the 
telescope itself be defective ?” 

Milly shook her head gently. She was not 
an easily convinced person, which was not at 
all against Milly, since it at least proved that 
she was not made of that stony ground, 
where if seeds take root quickly they are as 
quickly dried up. Not that she did not at 
once see and acknowledge the force of her 
brother’s arguments, only while they ap- 
peared to her to dash something good and 
grand in her own, she would not wholly 
accept them. 

“Then is a friend’s love and faith to go 
for nothing ?” she said wistfully. 

“Oh surely not,” said Christian warmly. 
“ But don’t you think they may have quite a 
different value? Don’t you think they may 
be God’s sign of a relationship between souls, 
upon which He ordinarily chooses to work 
spiritual good and blessing, just as He gene- 
rally blesses our outer life by our physical ties? 
I don’t think we ever do good to any one 
unless we love them and believe in them.” 

“ But we ought to love everybody,” put in 
Robina Laurie. 

“Those who don’t trouble themselves about 
the practice, are always very strong on the 
theory,” observed Fergus, half-aside to Milly. 

“ Certainly we should love all in the sense 
of wishing and trying to do them good, or to 
be good to them,” said Christian. “ But 
with some, I believe our very wish and en- 
deavour to do them good will cause us to 
place them under other influences than our 
own. I once had a certain child in my 
Sabbath class. I had myself secured her 
attendance, and whenever it flagged I hunted 
her up. I tried to give her even more 
attention than I gave the others, because 
she seemed to need it more. But there 
always was a barrier between us. That 
child’s eyes were no sooner fixed on my 
face than my thoughts seemed to freeze on 
my lips, no matter how warm they lay in 
my heart. It distressed me dreadfully ; for I 
made every effort in my power, and was 
still baffled by a mysterious law that lay be- 
yond it. Suddenly a fellow-teacher said to 
me, ‘ What an interesting child your little pale 
pupil is! It ought to be quite a help to you 
to have such a face in your class.’ And I 
had grace given me to be frank, and answer, 
“If you feel so, you will do her the good that 
I shall never do her. Take her into your 
class.’ And it was so arranged, and I saw 
the child’s face gradually brighten and her 
soul come forward until even I could recog- 





nise its lovable features. I know she never 
liked me while she was in my class, and was 
always glad to run off without any good-bye. 
But afterwards she always came to kiss me 
every Sunday afternoon. And if she could 
come to my class now, I am sure we should 
get on capitally together. The ice between 
us is thawed, though we could never melt it 
by ourselves. And in this way I am sure 
that there are many circumstances, when the 
best that our love can do, is to stand aside 
and make way for the appointed love that 
can do more.” 

“Ves, that is true,” said David, ‘and if 
love cannot so stand aside, it is not love but 
selfishness. But it is hard sometimes,” he 
added, with a checked sigh. 

“ Yes,” responded Christian, “its present 
‘is not joyous but grievous,’ and yet it is the 
only way to joy. If love could be content 
to grasp what it could for itself, regardless of 
its object, it would not get what it really 
wanted, but only a very poor substitute. 
While if it invests itself entirely in its object, 
God himself secures it a rate of interest 
which shall suffice its needs, and keeps its 
principal safe in that bank of his, which 
transmutes poor stock of earthly affections 
and hopes into rich store of everlasting 
treasure.” 

“ How do you know that?” Fergus asked 
in his abrupt way. “Don’t you think now 
that you may be putting faith in your sweet 
fancies ?” 

Christian answered gently, “WHo spake 
saying, ‘There is no man that hath’ left 
house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or 
children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, who 
shall not receive manifold more in this pre- 
sent time, and in the world to come, life 
everlasting.’ ” 

“And how many have proved it true!” 
said Mrs. Harvey. 

“Ah, but that speaks of surrender for 
‘the kingdom of God’s sake,’” Fergus re- 
plied, rather triumphantly. 

“And what is the kingdom of God?” 
Christian asked ; “‘and while we are in the 
flesh how are we put in any relationship to 
it? Is not the hingdom of God, like his 
chosen, something in this world, though not 
of it? Is it not that the law of equity and 
harmony which underlies everything? Is it 
not the duty which every circumstance holds 
for somebody? I believe every action, nay, 
even every spiritual motion of each of us, is 
either a stone contributed or taken from 
that ‘ building of God not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.’ ” 
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There was a pause, but Milly, who had been 
wanting to speak for some time, broke it. 

“Ts not what Christian says almost exactly 
what I said, after all?” she asked. “I said 
that I thought the ideal was God’s truth, and 
is it not likely to be so, if, as she says, it is 
one of the most powerful instruments of 
good ?” 

“T think I can see a vital difference be- 
iween your propositions,” George answered. 
“You give the value of the ideal to the 
idealised. Christian keeps it for the idealiser. 
You make it a mental insight. Christian 
considers it a moral influence. You maintain 
that in some mysterious way a man really 
fulfils the highest ideal of himself, however 
he appears to fail. Christian, on the other 
hand, asserts that the ideal may be far above 
his head, not the measure of his s@ul at all, 
but the measure of the soul which creates 
it, but that it is his best help upward, and 
that its very height gives it the more strength 
to help him as far as he can possibly go.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Harvey, “I have once 
or twice seen that a mother’s faith in the 
superior industry and ability of scapegrace 
sons, has shamed and encouraged them, till 
it has finally made them just passable mem- 
bers of society.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” observed Mrs, 
Maxwell, “I’ve heard it said, ‘ Expect no- 
thing, and then you'll not be disappointed.’ 
I think there’s a deal of truth in that!” 

“1m sure it wouldn’t matter much what 
I thought of Fergus,” said Mrs. Laurie. 
“He'd take his own ways, and be what he 
chooses, anyhow.” 

“Well, I can see a great deal of truth in 
your idea,” Millicent observed to Christian, 
“but I still think there’s a little truth in 
mine.” 

“Don’t you know, Milly,” her brother 
went on, in further explanation, “ that many 
people have to give up their ideal at last,— 
that somehow, however much they try, they 
can no longer believe that their friend is 
what they once thought him.” 

“It may be their own fault,” Milly re- 
sponded; “some anger or enmity in their 
own hearts may have “come like a mist be- 
tween them and their ideal. When we can- 
not see the opposite side of the street ona 
foggy morning, we do not say that it is not 
there. We know it is only lost in the fog, 
and wait till:it clears.” 

“ Milly is right so far,” said Christian. 

“ But suppose there is no anger or enmity,’ 
David suggested quietly. ‘‘ Suppose one only 
loves more than ever, and longs as much as 
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ever to be kind and faithful, and yet can’t 
help not being able to believe any more.” 

“IT can’t understand that,” said Milly 
fiercely, with a biting flash in her dark eyes. 
“Tf I had loved and trusted anybody I 
would do it till I couldn’t—couldn’t—do it 
any more, and when I couldn’t—I should 
hate him !” 

“T can believe you would,” said Fergus 
Laurie, so quietly that nobody but Milly 
heard it, amid the storm of disapproval that 
her hot words called forth. 

“That’s always the end of thinking too 
much of people,” observed Mrs. Laurie, 
shifting her knitting-needles ; ‘“ those that are 
called ‘ dears’ one day are generally ‘ devils’ 
the next. I suppose they shake the two up 
together till it comes even.” 

“People that have fine ideas have the 
same feelings as common folks, it seems, and 
so it all comes to one in the long-run,” said 
Mrs. Maxwell, “only it’s more shame to 
them.” 

“Those who feel so when they think of 
such a thing beforehand,” Christian remarked, 
“are sometimes the first to be patient and 
forgiving when the trial really comes.” 

‘But such would be happier if they prayed 
God to regulate their minds as well as their 
actions,” said Mrs. Harvey, with a gentle 
rebuking gaze at her daughter. “I think I 
know Milly’s real meaning, and that her 
words don’t exactly give it.” 

“‘ But people must expect to be understood 
as they speak,” added Robina, in her little 
clipping, satisfied style. At that moment 
Millicent did not like Robina Laurie, and 
thought within herself that her sister Hatty 
was generally very shrewd in her judgments ! 

David’s gentle words had seemed the 
spark to Milly’s gunpowder. It is often so, 
nor is it thus unreasonably. The voice of 
love and patience suggests their long-suffering 
and agony, and the bitter rejoinder it calls 
forth is often half-sympathy, half-outraged 
justice. ‘lhe tempter has a peculiar tempta- 
tion for the soul which has a strong sense of 
justice—he deceives it into a fancy that God’s 
justice is asleep, and must be aroused by 
some shrieking vengeance on its own part. 

But Fergus Laurie’s quiet “I can believe 
you would” rankled in Milly’s heart after all 
the other rebukes, spitefyl or kindly, were 
forgotten. Did he mean that he could under- 
stand the feeling? or did he mean that he 
could understand it as consistent with her 
character ?P 

“JT dare say he thinks me a vixen, only 
caring to hold my own,” said poor Milly, 
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within herself. “Well, well, never mind, 
perhaps he will know better some day.” 

When the evening was over, and all the 
visitors were gone, the three Lauries drew 
their chairs round the fire, and talked every- 
thing over among themselves. And Fergus 
found his mother’s and sister’s spattering 
tattle very wearisome, and presently went 
away, and sat by himself in his bed-room. 

“These Harveys are the right kind of 
people for me to associate with,” he said. 
“ They are all clever and have beautiful ways 
of thought. One can quite understand how 
such would grow in such conversations as we 
had this evening.” ° 

It never struck Fergus that one’s thoughts 
must be the growth of one’s life, if they are 
to be warm and stimulating lights, and not 
mere fireworks struck off by the friction of 
brain with brain. ; 

“This is the right life for me to live; 
hitherto I have only existed. But judging 
fram what Robina says of the cost of this 
evening, intellectual pleasures cost a great 
deal. We've always lived so up to my 
salary, that I shall have to take four or five 
pounds from next quarter’s to pay to-night’s 
expenses. And yet I can feel this enjoy- 
ment is as necessary to my mind as air or 
food to my body. I must have it. And as 
my present means will not suffice to procure 
it, I must try'something else.” 

Alas for the schemes that are concocted, 
and the ventures that are taken, not because 
of a comfortable surplus, but because of a 
gnawing deficit—not in reasonable hope, but 
in self-willed desperation ! 


CHAPTER V.—A MESSENGER IN THE NIGHT. 


WHEN Mrs. Maxwell and David re- 
turned to Blenheim House, they were not 
admitted very quickly, and when at last 
Phoebe Winter came to the door, she 
said not a word, not even in answer to 
David’s cheery words; but followed them 
into the parlour, and there resumed a posi- 
tion, physical and moral, which she had 
evidently been holding before. Her master 
sat leaning back in the great leather arm- 
chair, in an attitude at once defiant and 
cowering. The defiance, or rather indiffer- 
ence, was assumed, with all dramatic exag- 


geration, the cower was very involuntary and | 


subtle. But David could see it. 


“ Either do it or don’t do it, now I’ve told | 


you the consequences,” said Phoebe, in her 
harshest judicial voice. “I'll not go from 
my words, you may know I’m not the sort 





year after year, and put up with her sauce” 
(with a significant movement of the head 
towards. Mrs. Maxwell), “‘ for an objec’ that 
she has, is not a woman to say one thing an’ 
mean another. You know I don’t want to 
shame your son, an’ if it has to be done, it 
ain’t me, it’s yourself as does it, an’ as it 
can’t be helped it'll be overruled for the best. 
Maybe, when I didn’t‘ do it, when I first 
could, a good bit more than twenty year ago, 
now, it were a doing evil that good might 
come. I didn’t think so then. I thought it 
might be called a showing o’ mercy; but it’s 
a dangerous thing to call it showing mercy, 
when one’s an objec’ in view. But there’s 
some people that you can’t save, whatever 
you do. If you take ’em from the very 
gallows-foot, they'll get a rope an’ hang 
theirselves. I spared you before most for 
your boy’s sake, and because what was done 
couldn’t be undone; but if I spare you 
again, it’s a helping o’ your sin, and it'll get 
him into it as well; for Phoebe Winter knows 
what the world is, bitter well, and that there 
wouldn’t be one in a dozen that would think 
but what he aint as bad as yourself.” 

“‘ Now you've done your wild Irish oration, 
Pheebe,” said the surgeon aggravatingly, 
“ perhaps you'll go and draw me half-a-pint 
of ale.” . 

“T know I’m your servant, sir,” Phoebe 
returned, “and I do what you tell me, and 
you can’t say I haven’t served you faithful, 
whatever I’ve done it for; but Phoebe 
Winter isn’t going to stand by and watch 
while dirty ways is going on, though once she 
did think it was maybe no harm to hold her 
tongue, and let bygones be bygones.” And 
Pheebe stalked back to her kitchen to fetch 
the ale. 

“A pretty thing for me to come home and 
find you being lectured by that woman, Mr. 
Maxwell,” said his wife, in her high-pitched 
cantankerous tones. ‘A nice degradation 
for a respectable married woman! I’ve 
always felt there was something behind the 
scenes, sir. I suppose she knows all about 
your wicked early life, sir, and the woman 
that David belongs to. She may know 
something very pretty about her, I’ve no 
doubt, sir, although you’ve had no more 
proper feeling than to let her brat live in the 
same house with your lawful wife, sir.” 

The door flew open, and Phcebe stood 
blazing on the threshold. 

‘An’ what if I did know her?” she cried. 
“T won’t say she was as good as you is, foi 
them’s not the words for either of you ; but 


o’ woman. A woman that'll starve on here, | 1 will say, you’re as bad as she were! There 
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ain’t a pin to choose between ye, ’cept that 
you've lived to have one sin more and be a 
self-righteous Pharisee! I ain’t lived twenty 
years in this here den of iniquity for nothing. 
I knows the date when ye first come home as 
missis, an’ I should like to see the date o’ the 
fine marriage certificate that you’re so proud 
on! It were against the grain o’ Phoebe 
Winter to stay in the house wi’ the likes o’ 
you, I can tell ye. I’ve heard say ye may 
gen’rally know the ways that’s right, ’cause 
they’re the hard uns. But I can tell you it 
were as hard for me to stay as to go ; it were 
a precious sight harder to stay, ’cept for the 
objec’ I had. And as for the ‘brat’ that 
affronts ye so much, it’s because o’ that brat 
that ye haven’t had to go to a prison to see 
the man that you’re so proud to call your 
husband, though any woman that hadn't 
evened herself to him, would be ashamed o’t. 
‘Brat,’ indeed! Many’s the time I’d ha 
trembled to be where I was; only thinking 
that the Lord who’d ha’ spared great big 
cities if they’d had five good people in ’em, 
would perhaps spare this wicked house for 





the sake o’ the young soul that I b’lieve He’s | 
taken up and redeemed to himself.” 

“Oh, Pheebe, do be quiet!” David en- | 
treated. 

And Pheebe looked at him, put down the | 
flagon and glass, and withdrew with that high 
step which all her household moil had never | 
made heavy or shuffling. 

“Oh to think I should have been brought 
to have to bear this!” said Mrs. Maxwell, 
with dry sobs. “It’s a regular shame, and 
that it is! I expected everything to be so 
different. I’m sure I’ve hardly had better 
dress or yictuals than I could have got 





myself, and I’ve not been taken about or 
spoken to, except like a dog. Lots of girls 


that have stuck to their work have done | Lh 
better, and yet I’ve had to give up a good | translated the once unintelligible sense of 
deal, and live like a hermit, and put up with | 


that woman, and with seeing your child, that 
wasn’t mine. It’s a regular shame, Mr. Max- 
well, and that’s what it is, and it shows that 
you’re not a man, sir, to stand by and see me 
bear it!” 

“Hey, what, what, what?” said the sur- 
geon. 
Poll? What do you know about it, eh, 
Poll? Eh, Poll? MHadn’t you better hold 
your tongue?” 

David stood sorrowfully looking at the 
pair. There was nothing remarkable in his 
iather’s irritable incoherence. 
too common. David knew by many a pain- 


It was but | 


for him to offer a soothing word. Because 
it was his word, it would be but oil on the 
fire to Mrs. Maxwell. He might have tried 
to speak to his father had he been alone. 
Early influences that had been about the 
surgeon, and even the cultivation that had 
necessarily come to him by his profession, 
had kept one or two spots in his character, 
which though not soft, were at least not 
always actively repellent. His son could 
reason with him sometimes, even though it 
always proved fruitless. David wished he 
could be alone with his father just for five 
minutes that evening. Next morning he was 
glad to remember that wish. 

He did what he knew to be best—left the 
husband and wife together. Quarrels always 
died out so. Two people, full of mutual 
indifference, only enlivened by a little hatred, 
do not quarrel when they are alone. They 
are quite aware that nothing either can say 
will pain the other, when safe from the 
humiliation of outer eyes and ears. 

David went along the stone passage to the 
kitchen. When he opened the door, he 
found Pheebe sitting poking over her dim 
candle darning one of his stockings. There 
was no trace of the recent storm about her, 


| except that she did not even look up when 


he entered, but went on darning as if there 
was nothing in the world but herself and the 
stocking. 

“ Phoebe, what is all this about? What 
has made you say such things?” he asked, 
gently, standing beside her—rather behind 
her. 

Phoebe did not answer. Perhaps she 
thought she had given her darling a shock 
about his mother, and that he had come to 
claim some withdrawing explanation. But 
David had been wiser than she guessed. A 
man’s knowledge of the world had long since 





inferiority which had been forced on him by 
Mrs. Maxwell. Perhaps he had cherished 
a hope against hope, but it had not sufficient 
vitality to die hard. Still, he had a natural 
yearning to know something of the mother 


| whom he had never seen or heard about. If 


‘‘What are you talking about now, | 


ful experience that it was worse than useless | 


Phoebe knew anything, as he strongly sus- 
pected she did, surely she would tell him. 
He remembered asking her about his mother 
years and years ago, when he was quite a 
little child, but the only answer, a curt com- 
mand that he should never speak about her, 
had made itself imperatively binding on his 
sensitive nature. It was almost the only 
time he could remember Pheebe’s speaking 
sharply to him. And though looking back 
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upon this of late, he had argued within him- | from God, but growing from our own faith- 


self that Phoebe must be able to give some 
cogent reasons for such repression, still he 
would never have re-opened the subject had 
not others done it for him. Even as it was, 
the living present, with its possibilities, rose 
nearest to him, and crowded out the past. 

“Phoebe,” he said again, “what is the 
matter between my father and you? What 
makes you speak so to him?” 

This time Phoebe dropped her stockings, 
threw her apron over her head, and burst 
into loud sobs. 

“It's hard to know right fra wrong, and 
I’m only a poor ignorant woman. And it’s 
hard to think you’ve bin doin’ wrong when 
you’ve put your whole life in it, and to find 
that it’ll be right to do what'll waste years 
and years o’ patience. But I'll do it! I 
won't go on doing wrong the minute I sees 
it, and there’s none o’ us can leave off afore. 
And come what may, David, I’m glad I’ve 
stuck by ye all these years, and ye are a bit 
the better for’t, ain’t ye, David ?” 

“Very much the better, Phoebe,” the 
young man answered soothingly. “ You have 
been my best friend always.” 

“ An’ that’s where it is!” she cried pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ And yet if I hadn’t done what 
seems wrong, I couldn’t ha’ bin your best 
friend without doing of it. It’s all in a 
muddle—there’s something that you can’t 
say is certain right or wrong, neither black, 
white, nor grey, and yet it lies in the way to 
something else that’s certain great glorious 
good! For why, I ask, ain’t I your best 
friend ?. Because I think I’m the only one 
that’s tried to lead you to Him that’s the 
Father of the fatherless and the motherless, 
as you a’most are and allays have been, 





David. I can’t make out why God sets | 
things so.” 

“ But He does not,” David argued gently. | 
“If there’s a right thing to be done, and we 
seem to have to pass through a wrong thing on 
our way to it, depend upon it, Phcebe, there’s 
another way to it, and a better one, and it’s 
our own fault, and not God’s, that we do not 
find it.” 

Pheebe spoke more quietly. “It’s comfortin’ 
to hear you,” she said. ‘“ Whatever I taught 
ye once, ye’ve made a precious deal more 
out of it than ever I could. I can bear 
a’most anything ’cept gettin’ mazed and 
puzzled about the ways o’ the Almighty, and 
kind o’ thinkin’ that either He can’t know or 
doesn’t care. That puts me fair past my- 
self.” 

“ That is because it is not a trouble sent 





lessness,” said David ; “and I think it gene- 
rally begins, Phoebe, when we’ve been letting 
in wrong feelings of some other kind. We 
do what God tells us not to do, and then 
grow unbelieving and impatient because the 
light of His countenance is withdrawn. We 
walk in roads which He has told us are dark, 
and then murmur because we stumble. I 
do not yet know what has been the matter 
to-night, Phoebe, and you will not tell me of 
other things which I feel sure must have 
happened to trouble you, so that I cannot 
tell what may have been your provocations ; 
but still, dear old Phoebe, don’t forget that 
the wrath of man never worketh the nghteous- 
ness of God.” 

“‘Tt’s a true word, David,” she said, wiping 
her eyes; “and yet things is so peculiar. 
There’s something I didn’t do, years ago, 
which, maybe, I ought, and yet, if I had 
done it, maybe it would ha’ been wi’ a good 
bit o’ vengeance an’ spite. But there’s no 
good sittin’ up a’ night talking o’t, or I’ll not 
be up in the morning, and there’ll be words 
agen. I’ve heard the master and missus go 
off quiet enough to their room, and now you 
go to yours, and get a good sleep. Things 
mend theirselves while a-body’s napping.” 

David needed no second bidding; but 
slumber did not come so easily. In spite of 
his strengthening words to Pheebe, he held 
to his own faith in God much as a poor 
mariner clings to a rope in the dark, rough, 
midnight sea. ‘ 

Oh, it seemed so hard to pass from the 
bright, wholesome atmosphere of the early 
evening into this murky cloud of mystery and 
degradation. It was like going from sunshine 
and breeze into the dark, tainted chill of a 
charnel-house. What must it be to be like 
George Harvey, with such mother and sisters, 
and such a wife—helped, encouraged, stimu- 
lated, comforted on every hand, just as natu- 
rally and simply as a plant is nurtured by 
showers and sunbeams! ‘The past evening 
had been as a festive robe to David’s spirit ; 
it was the others’ every-day wear! And there 
must be so much of it in the world, and yet 
none for him who longed for it so much. 
The doubts which he had allayed in Phoebe 
returned to torment himself. Why did God 
create yearnings to leave them unsatisfied ? 
“Tt must be right, it must be right,” he cried 
in his heart. ‘But, O God, keep hold of 
me, for I cannot keep hold of Thee!” And 
yet better to be he, believing in the bright 
and innocent and happy, though shut from 
them, than Mrs. Maxwell, who concluded 
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that everybody’s home was like her own, “if, than a moment. He had sufficient profes- 
one only knew.” sional knowledge to perceive that the surgeon 
He lay wakeful for a long time, but was was in no fit, but in a paroxysm of angina 
just in the midst of a troubled dream, when | Zecforis, slight touches of which he had suf- 
he was awakened by a piercing scream, fol-| fered once or twice before. But this was no 
lowed by Mrs. Maxwell’s voice, crying— slight touch ; and Phoebe no sooner appeared 
“David! David! Phoebe! Mr. Maxwell| than David hurried her off to fetch some 
isinafit. He is dying!” brother medical man, even though it might 
The son was in his father’s room in less | be the humdrum parish doctor, at whom the 
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sharp surgeon had so often scoffed. Once| and hungering eyes! they stamped them- 
or twice the anguish abated a little, only to| selves on David’s heart, and he ever after- 
return with renewed force; and when the! wards remembered his fatherso. And it was 
hastily-summoned doctor turned from his| well! For it was a kindlier memory after all 
patient’s bedside, his face spared David from | than any other could have been! 
asking a single question. | He got a word or two out at last. Oh if 
The dying man tried to speak once or| he had only wrestled with his spiritual foes, 
twice and failed. It brought the agony upon | as he did with the physical agony that he 
him like a fate. Oh the poor opened mouth | might accomplish this! Only by putting his 
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ear close to his father’s mouth could David 
catch his meaning. 

“You will do what is right. 
good woman, and 

No more! The fierce agony was down 
upon him again, and as it passed away life 
passed with it, ' 

And next day the windows of Blenheim 
House were blinded, except the kitchen 
window, which had no blind to draw. 

“*T suppose: my words killed him. I know 
them sort of diseases come when people are 
put out.” Phoebe vehemently sobbed this 
out in the presence of her mistress, whose 
philosophic composure was such as not to 
render such a statement unfeeling, while 
Phoebe seemed eager to take a wild revenge 
upon herself by draining the deepest cup 
of remorse and humiliation before the very 
woman who had aggravated her bitterest 
invectives the night before. “That’s where 
it is,” Phoebe went on; “ when one begins 
to think one may have been wrong, and to 
try to be right, it’s just then that one gets 
punished, and one seems to bring it on one’s 
own head.” 

Pheebe’s rough hand was unconsciously 
laid upon ome of the deepest seerets of 
divine govermment. 

“Well, let it be a lesson to you,” said 
Mrs. Maxwell, without one thought as to her 
own share im the excitement of the previous 
evening ; “amd of course you'll always feel 
like a murderer, and can’t ever expect to 
prosper. With all his faults, Mr. Maxwell 
was a good man in his owm way, and that’s 
more than you'll ever be with your violent 
temper.” 


Pheebe is a 





CHAPTER Vi—“THE HACKNEY MERCURY.” 


THE death of the head of a family generally 
brings many changes with it. It could not 
fail to do so im Mr. Maxwell's case. 

There was no will, and David knew he had 
no right to anythimg. His father’s private 
income had all beem derived from funded 
property of inereasing value. Mrs. Maxwell 
would take her widow’s moiety, and the rest 
would go to the next of kin, the surgeon’s 
only nephew, who had never even been seen 
at Blenheim House. David would scarcely 
have wished it otherwise, nay, would posi- 
tively. have. rejoiced in it, but for the actual 
pinch of necessity. There are certain ties of 
life which seem to pollute and corrode any gold 
that passes over them. And though David 
had loved his father in a way, and would 
have taken any kindness from him in life 
when it might have savoured of a personal 





affection, in his heart he rather preferred the 
plain legal cutting off of a legally nameless 
child, to any subterfuge. 

Mrs. Maxwell promptly announced her 
intention to leave Hackney instantly, and go 
into apartments at some watering place, until 
she had time to secure a suitable permanent 
residence. She had secret visions of visiting 
and visited dowagerhood, wholly free from 
the cloud that had hung over her in Hackney. 
Mrs. Maxwell was so densely ignorant as to 
think nothing of her own defective grammar, 
or even to suspect that her manners were 
coarse and ungainly. Everything would be 
well so long as her dress was rich, her apart- 
ments spacious, and her table good. She 
judged thus in unsuspietous vulgarity. Other 
people might have confirmed her judgment 
in worldly cynicism. 

On the very early date when she left 
Blenheim House “ for good and all in every 
way,” as she elegantly expressed it, David 
received a letter from the next-of-kin. It 
was couched im wery courteous terms, asking 
him as a special. favour to retain possession 
and keep everything gomg as usual until this 
unknown relative could humself appear upon 
the scene and wind up matters. 

David was not ungrateful for this breath- 
ing time, for his future course was sufficiently 
indetermimate. His medical studies had pro- 
ceeded so far as to render their completion 
desirable, and it seemed to David that his 
best plam was to offer his services to the 
parish doctor until such time as he coujd 
pass his examinations, since he believed he 
could make himself quite useful enough to 
deserve some salary m the meantime. He 
had a very natural desire to have arranged 
his: future before his father’s relation arrived. 
Pheoebe’s future he carried with his own, in 
his mental eye. He had mever sought 
further to probe the mystery about her. It 
was connected wholly with his father, and he 
had im remembrance his father’s dying en- 
comium, and knew the surgeon well enough 
to have full faith in it. David would have 
been glad to receive Phcebe’s confidence, yet 
he would not ask it. But he was determined 
to provide for her to the very best of his 
power. She had, indeed, been more than a 
faithful servant to him, and he was resolved 
to do his utmost for her, to keep her with 
him all through, if possible; if not, to aid 
her as much as he could at present, and 
hasten to bring about a speedy re-union. 
He did not hesitate in bringing this tie 
upon himself, nor forecast that there might 
come a time when he should have other uses 
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for the income that must certainly be very | “Trust me. Bless us, if it wasn’t for the 


natrow for a long time. David's was one of 


| look o’ the thing, I'd be your housekeeper, 


those simple, straight minds which, beneath | and keep myself, and bring home money into 


the scriptural warning, “ Sufficient unto the | 


day is the evil thereof,” reads a com-| 
| There’s a poor fal-de-ral of a thing down the 


mand, “ Sufficient unto the day is the duty 
thereof.” 

With quick tact he felt that Phoebe must 
be anxious about many things of which 
she would be too reserved and delicate- 
minded to speak. For with all her homely 
bluntness, Phoebe was a woman of many fine 
perceptions, and nobody knew it better than 
he who was almost her foster-child. It was 
not lost upon him that the moment he be- 
came the apparent head of the household, 
Pheebe prefaced her old nurse-like “ David,” 
or “ Davie,” by the title of *‘ Mr.” He was 
made owner of nothing else, neither acre nor 
coffer, but to that one plain faithful woman, 
he had become “ master.” 

So, in pursuance of his desire to set her 
heart at rest as much as possible, he an- 
nounced to her— 


“T am going to call on the doctor, Pheebe, | 
| grew cool, except in eager reiteration of his 


to see if he will take me into his surgery 
until I can set up for myself. Perhaps he 
will give me a salary to live out of his house, 
and then we must manage so that you can 
be my housekeeper. I know you are not 
particular about doing any sort of work that 
may come to hand, and I should prefer one 
kind woman overlooker all to myself to 
paying heavily for part shares in faithless 
landladies, laundresses, and needlewomen. 
It would not only be happier for me, but 
really cheaper, I think, Phcebe.” 

“ No, it wouldn’t ; tho’ I’ve got clothes for 
two or three years, and needn’t take any 
wage, and can live on taters, as I used to, 
once’t before. Why can’t you speak truth, 
Mr. David, and say you're doin’ it out o’ kind- 
ness to me?” 

David laughed. ‘Kindness to myself,” 
he said. “If you will have it that it is 
dearer, be it so, but what should I have to 
give elsewhere for the same article? What 
is the market value of care and kindness 
like yours? Cana king’s revenue buy them ? 
So, when I have the chance of them, I think 


they are dirt-cheap even if they do cost an | 


extra shilling or two. Why, I set such store 
by them, Pheebe, that if the doctor wants me 
to live in his house, I was going to get you 
to take a little retaining salary, so as to be 
ready to come back to me whenever I 
you.” 

“Tl be that without taking a wage for it,” 


want | 
‘ | as far removed from what a doctor should be 


the bargain. It’s made my fingers itch to 
hear what women get a-washing and charing. 


lane that gets three shillings a week for 
dusting out an office before eight in the 
morning, and cleaning the doorsteps o’ Satur- 
days. And don’t do it, either. For I 
troubled myself to walk past one Saturday 
night, and I’d ha’ been ashamed o’ them 
steps, and .couldn’t ha’ gone to church on 
Sunday wi’ such slobbered work on my 
mind, I ain't going to take your money to 
live idle away from ye, Mr. David. An Ill 
never engage myself for more than a day, 
wi'out telling the folks that I may have to go 
off without notice if my old master wants 
me.” 

“T think there'll be no need for that, 
Phoebe,” David answered, and then he went 
off, to call upon the doctor. 

That gentleman received him kindly 
enough till he knew his errand, and then he 


belief, that he believed his visitor to be per- 
sonally all that he should desire either as 
assistant, colleague, or housemate. And 
though the good doctor did not intend it, 
there was an emphasis on the word “ per- 
sonally ” which gave David an insight into 
his real meaning, and prevented him from 


| seeking any detailed explanation, when the 
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| 


doctor went on to repeat “that though per- 
sonally you are all that I could desire, and 
though for some reasons such an union of our 
forces might be highly desirable to both, still 
—there are—other considerations—certain 
drawbacks—things that cannot enter into any 
agreement.” 

The worthy man could have thanked David 
heartily when he put him out of his misery by 
courteously acknowledging the civility with 
which he had received his unwelcome over- 
tures, and then rising and taking his departure. 

The doctor meant what he said when he 
followed him to the door, and shaking hands 
with him twice, begged him “to let him 
know if he could serve him in any other way. 
He should be only too delighted—in aay 
other way.” 

David understood, and yet he did not un- 
derstand. As we have said before, from the 
inside and from the outside, things show 
differently. He knew his dead father was 


| as he was from true Christian manhood, which, 
returned Phoebe, with a toss of her head. in fact, must be the foundation and finishing 
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of all technical excellences. But David | 
knew that his own ideal was founded on 
standards which the world in general ignored. | 
He believed that all professional etiquettes | 
and prerogatives should be so permeated by | 
Christianity that no lawyer should accept a 
client, unless assured that he had true and suffi- 
cient legal or moral claims for plaint or defence, 
and should find his sweetest professional success 
in the weight which such a man’s name would 
presently carry with it; and that a medical 
man should be as severe and as curt to the 
criminal or imaginary diseases of his rich 
patients as he would to those of his poor 
ones, and as gentle and patient to the really 
suffering and dying poor as to the afflicted 
millionaire. But just as David knew that 
many lawyers were honoured and prosperous 
in the world, mainly because they could 
successfully make the worse appear the | 
better cause, and show trophies of doubtful | 
titles established, and criminals set scot free, | 
so he knew that many a medical name stood 
high and fashionable, not only although he 
did not keep these ways, but partly, perhaps, 
because he did not! Whenever he had | | 
reasoned with his father on this or that grasp- | 
ing, selfish, or hoodwinking practice, his | 
father, whether he yielded the point or not, 
had always proceeded to justify it by prece- | 
dent, gilded by some name, often truly great 
in scientific skill, and.in undeniable possession | 
of the world’s good opinion and respect. 
‘Therefore David had never supposed that his | 
father stood condemned in the world’s eyes 
save as an eccentric, coarse-mannered man, | 
who failed to make the best of his talents | 
either for himself or for it. Truly, David was | 
never quite sure that he knew all, and Phcebe’s 
speech to his father the night before his 
death, had changed his suspicions into cer- 
tainty. Still the style of Phcebe’s hints, and, 
though inconsequently, the heat shown by | 
Mrs. Maxwell, had led him to conclude that | 
this something was a skeleton in the house- | 
hold rather than the surgery. 
Therefore, though he felt that some cloud | 
about his father overshadowed his prospects, 
he was mystified. He half shrank from any | 
attempt to analyze it, and he walked moodily | 
along, wondering, with the vagueness always 
attendant upon a new groove of thought, into 
what other channels beside medicine he could 
possibly turn his knowledge of chemistry and 
anatomy. The former was his favourite, and 
this instantly struck him as fortunate, being 
the more adaptable of the two. He knew 
that the world was all before him, but dis- 
missed that thought in an instant. There 








| side. 


| sincere. 


were three reasons why he should remain in 
Hackney. ‘They must be written down in 
succession, but it need not, therefore, be in- 
ferred that they presented themselves so to 
David. He might have seemed more heroic 
if they had, but, in fact, they all came to- 
gether, shading into each other, so that it was 
hard to say where one ended and the other 
began. First, he would not wish to extort 
from ignorance a confidence which was not 
to be obtained from those who knew his ante- 
cedents. Second, a confidence that goes so 
cheaply is seldom worth having, and in his 
case could scarcely be procured without eva- 
sions stronger than silence. Third, a charmed 
link held him to Hackney; had it been 
stronger, it might have been elastic; as it 
was, the least strain would snap it at once, 
and for ever. If he stayed where he was, he 
might in time become Millicent Harvey's 
friend, her second brother, a familiar face in 
whatever household she blessed with her 
presence. 

David kept his castle-building within these 


| modest limits, and yet somehow it brought 


the blood to his pale face, and it was still 
flushing there when the corner of a cross- 
| road brought him face to face with Millicent 
herself. 

She paused and greeted him; and then, as 
for some few hundred yards their ways lay in 
the same direction, they walked on side by 
They had not met since the evening 
of the Lauries’ party before his father’s death, 
And Milly wondered rather awkwardly what 
she ought to say, which wonder resulted 
simply in more emphatic inquiries after Mrs. 
Maxwell’s health and whereabouts, and in an 
observation that her sister, Mrs. George Har- 
vey, had been telling her husband that he 
should call at Blenheim House, but that 
George had said he feared it would be too 
early an intrusion. 

“Teil your brother that I shall only be 
too happy and honoured,” David responded. 
| His very earnestness gave a hesitation to his 
manner, and Milly scarcely thought he was 
After a few moments’ silence, he 
asked whether she had seen Fergus Laurie 
lately. 

“Oh yes,” 
last evening. 


she replied, “he was with us 
I am very busy—just as busy 


|as I can be—for him !” 


“Dear me, has the firm so much on 
hand?” David observed. 

“No; I am working for him,” 
became a little embarrassed. ‘I am work- 
ing for him apart from the firm. Of course 
you know he is soon going to set up in 


and Milly 
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business by himself. I thought you were | 


sure to know. I thought you were the same 
as himself !” 

“JT did not know,” said David. “I have 
not seen him much this last week or two. I 
knew he was very busy. You see there was 
no object in his telling me. Dear me, and he 
is going into business by himself. Once he 
starts, Miss Harvey, he will be a great 
manufacturer. You can’t think how clever 
he is, nor how generous !” 

“TI can fully believe it,” Milly answered ; 
and thought to herself, “Of course Fergus 
did not tell him about his plans, because it 
would have seemed so heartless, when this 
one is so miserably circumstanced.” For 
in course of conversation Fergus had im- 
parted to Milly all that he knew, believed, 
or imagined about the Maxwells. And then 
as they parted Milly said in her frank, off- 
hand way, “Tell Mr. Laurie that I told you. 
I did not think I was revealing any secret. 
It would have been safe from everybody else. 
Good-bye.” 

David walked on homewards. He knew 
that he was Fergus’s nearest friend, but for 
all that he was not so near as the girl whom 
his friend had scarcely spoken to six months 
ago! ‘“ Well,” David thought to himself, “it 
is only natural; in fact, it is as it should 
be.” 

He pushed open the garden gate at Blen- 
heim House, and made his way to the back 
door to save Pheebe the trouble of leaving 
her kitchen. 

He lifted the latch and went in. The 


room was bright with what Phoebe would 
call a fine “cooking fire,’ and_ there 


| were savoury smells rising from sundry pots 


and pans grouped about the grate. But 


| Phoebe, active, bustling Phoebe, sat apart, 


leaning heavily on the table. A local news- 


| paper lay a little way from her, as if she had 


given it an impatient push. She sprang to 
her feet as David entered, and her face was 
ablaze with wrath, and sorrow, and tears. 
“Ye might as well read it at once’t,” she 
said, holding out the journal. “There'll be 
plenty that’ll speak on’t, and it’s well to have 
on your front ready. Says the baker's boy to 
me, ‘You look in the second column, third 
page of our Mercury,’ and I saw the milk- 
man a-smirkin’. There’s no use in a-hushin’ 
and a-hidin’, I sees that. The only way to 
get rid o’ dirty clothes is to wash ’em. Shut 
‘em out o’ sight and they smells! It’s a poor 


| work to have set one’s life to, that can be all 


unpicked in a minute, like mine. But oh, 
Mr. David, Mr. David, don’t turn like that, 
but remember that the Lord himself says that 
the son and the father may differ as dark and 
light, and anybody that reads the Bible 
knows it!” 

For David’s face had grown white and 
rigid over the paragraph which poor Phcebe’s 
thumbing had made painfully conspicuous. 
But he gently stroked the hand she laid on 
his arm. 

“ Don’t fear for me,” he said. 

Still he gathered up the paper in his hand, 
and went off to his own room and shut him- 
self in. 





THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 
Fit, 


8 Dees pitiless anathema belongs to ecclesias- | 
| of wick and tallow? 


ticism—the hard sneer to infidelity. True 
religion does not curse, and honest doubt 
will not scoff. 


Because mental force draws on the physi- 
cal system and exhausts it, materialists argue 
that mind is only a manifestation of matter. 
In proportion to the exercise of thought 
there is brain expenditure, and therefore 
thought is only action of the brain. 

This argument makes large demands. 
When I see the substance of a candle passing 
off into flame, can I justly conclude that the 





flame is nothing more than the etherealisation 
I have left out the in- 
visible oxygen, which is the most essential of 
all. And in thought, may we not hold that 
there is as large a residuum unaccounted for, 
when these physicists make mind only the 
flame of matter? ‘The spirit-oxygem is the 
one grand requisite. 


It is not isolated great deeds which do 
most to form a character, but small con- 
terminous acts, touching and blending into 
one another. The greenness of a field comes 
not from trees, but blades of grass. 
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A religion of the bare intelligence makes 
everything disputable ; of the feelings, every- 
thing vague; of the conscience, everything 
rigid. Intelligence in religion gives form to 
feeling, feeling gives warmth to conscience, 
and conscience gives a firm basis to both. 


To think of the infinite, say some, limits 
it; therefore we must ignore the infinite. 
When I look on the sea, I limit it on my 
side, but only on my side. On its own side 
it is to my view boundless ; and man’s spirit 
can so stand on the shore of the absolute. 


When some great man dies, there is often 
a class of men who entrench their opinions 
behind his grave, because they think regard 
for the dead will protect them. They remind 
one of the Communists of Paris taking refuge 
at last in Pére la Chaise. 


A man who receives the truth of God to 
give it forth again is like the sea of Galilee, 
through which the river Jordan flows. He 
is kept clear and sweet by the passage of the 
stream. He who absorbs without giving back 
is like the Dead Sea, which is left stagnant 
and bitter, because it has no outlet. 


There is a second growth sometimes on 
grain, in abnormal seasons, which blights the 
good of the harvest; and there is occasion- 
ally a re-appearance of youthful follies in old 
men which is one of the most painful sights 
in human nature. It is a happy thing when 
men come to their graves neither before their 
time, nor after it, but “in a full age, like as a 
shock of corn cometh in, in his season.” 
May not the ancients have been thinking of 
such an after-growth in old age, when they 
framed their proverb, “ Whom the gods love, 
die young ?” 


Great thoughts and books sometimes dis- 
appear for generations, and turn up again un- 
expectedly, like messages dropped in the sea, 
and carried to far-off shores. The ocean of 
time has its hidden currents, as well as that 
of space; and a curious history of them 
might be written from these reappearances. 





They help us to believe that no true word or 
deed is finally lost, and that a time is coming 
when, in this sense also, the sea shall give up 
the dead which are in it. 


There are few things which prove more 
strongly our disordered state in this world 
than the steady downward tendency, both in 
society and the individual, unless there be a 
constant counter-struggle. There is an abra- 
sion of the spiritual strength going on, a 
cooling down of the soul’s warmth, a gravita- 
tion earthward. Of the soul’s world it is also 
true—“ The mountain falling cometh to 
nought, and the rock is removed out of its 
place.” For the waste of external nature, 
God has provided a gradual counter up- 
heaval, or intervals of convulsive elevation, 
or both together. And so there are needed 
in the spiritual world steadfast resistance 
against declension day by day, and also those 
seasons of reviving impulse which God sends 
to churches and generations. The decay of 
the created, and the counter-working of 
divine life, are the law of the present world 
both in its material and spiritual elements, 
until a higher order enters in the creation of 
the new heavens and new earth wherein 
DWELLETH righteousness. 


Infinite power embraces the outmost 
circle of the universe in stars and constelh- 
tions. Wisdom shines through power in the 
next circle, in the balance of planetary worlds 
in our solar system. Goodness comes dis- 
tinctly to view when our earth is reached, in 
the ccnstitution of nature, animate and in- 
animate. Justice appears in tne history of 
the world, in the fate of nations dependent 
on a moral law. Last of all, mercy addresses 
the heart of man. Zone within zone, the 
divine attributes girdle us round, till God 
himself visits the soul, the gospel tells us 
how. And when He is admitted, thé circle 
of his presence widens again and fills all 
things, till the stars tremble to its living 
pulse. The outmost circle proclaims God is 
Power; the inmost responds, God is Love. 


The Bible is a transparency, but it can 
be truly seen only when it is lighted up with- 
in—by God’s Spirit. 
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A sign of divinity in the Bible is the way Half truths are very attractive to some 
in which it never falls into mysticism while | minds. ‘They admit of forcible statement, 
keeping close to the edge of the deepest | from the absence of all attempt at modifica- 
feeling, and rises at the same time above ma- | tion, and they appear to possess simplicity 
terialism when it is dealing with the plainest | and unity. They can be overcome not by 
practicalities, the other half-truth, but by the presentation 
of the whole. 

Truth consists not so much in the elimina- 
tion of error—that is, in contraction—as in 
| comprehension, in the taking of what is true in 
error into our truth. 

Another way of stating this is, that error is 
always more or less superficial, and the only 
effectual way of supplanting it is to go deeper. 

| The mine, as in military matters, is best met 
| by the countermaine. 


That the world should admire its own 
heroes, and not God’s, is natural enough. It 
is merely a case of mutual flattery. It praises 
those who show that they value its praise. 
It can understand them and appreciate their 
motive, but not that of the others, unless it 
were ready for their self-sacrifice. 

Not to join the world’s flattery of success, 
when it is unaccompanied by moral worth— 
not to bow at the shrine of mere wealth, 
however it may have been gained, or how- 
ever it may be used—is one scriptural token we . . 
of a good and brave man :—“ In whose eyes | .. That which is most pure in man is most 
a vile person is contemned; but he honoureth | “ivime :—“‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
them that fear the Lord.” The judgment of | they shall see God” That which is most 
the common mind is struck in this:—“ Men | tender im God is most human :—“ Like as a 


will praise thee, when thou doest well to thy- father pitieth his children, sothe Lord pitieth 
self.” them that fear Him.” 


These two rays of light meet m Christ.- 
Do they neutralise each other as light beams 
sometimes do? ‘Does the divine weaken the 


the barrier against unbelief by increasing the human? the pure diminish the tender? The 
i] - . ~ - . 

number of things they believe. They turn | *°Y°™°: It as > 2 a de- 
Romanists out of fear of infidelity, as if a |bumanises us. Sec, then, with what confi- 
man should think that by filling the bottom | @°2°* We may cast ourselves _— 2S sinless 
of his beat with stones, he keeps the sea Saviour, “holy and yet harmless ! 
farther from him. 

Ballast is good, but it is most profitable —— 
when made up of soumd cargo. 








Some men seem to think they strengthen 





If we admit the agreement uf revelation 
‘vith conscience to ‘be an evidence of divinity 

One reason why Christianity has so little | in the Bible, do we thereby make conscience 
success in the world as because professing | the criterion of what ‘is divine in it? Some 
Christians subordimatte #t to so many other | say so, and make this the door to rationalism. 
considerations. Local residence, occupation, | But it is surely possible to make conscience 
friendship, marriage, are settled, and the | a wfness, without exalting it into a judge. 
question of religion goes for little or nothing.| There are two safeguards agaimst rational- 
It is compromised, and a compromise is close | ism. First, there are other witnesses. Second, 
to a surrender. Were it the ruling principle | the conscience im ‘the enlightening, purify- 
with Christians, it would be on the sure way | ing process which it undergoes, through con- 
to the world’s throne, though it might be | tact with he Bible, feels its own incom- 
through suffering. “Art thou a King then ?/| petency to be a judge. In other words, it 
He answered, Thou sayest. To this end was | becomes aware that sin has darkened it, not 
I born, and for this cause came I into the | so much as to unfit it for the recognition of 
world, that I should bear witness unto the | the Teacher, but enough to unfit it for dic- 
truth,” tating to Him, 

— JOHN KER, 
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ALAS, poor tree, 
Had I thy bravery, 
o couldst thou weep in concert to my sighing ! 
Snow-hid, thy leaves lie dead ; 
I wail, but thou dost spread 
Bare arms of benediction o’er the dying. 


Lightly the zephyr came, as lightly hied ; 
But these, when first he wooed, 
Forsook their real good, 

Knowing thee faithful and the wind untried. 
Reproach them, they will hear, 
Their graves are very near— 

Close at thy roots thy prodigals abide. 


Ah, not reproach, but rather dirge and prayer! 
They, as they lie and die, 
So low, who late were high, 

Fare worse for loss of thee than thou canst fare; 











FELLOW-SUFFERERS. 


Thou their first stay, and last—from bud to leaf; 
And this thy thanks, poor tree, 
That they all fell from thee, 

Like summer friends when summer days are over: 
That thou dost stand alone, 
With all thy greenness gone, 

For winds to rock, and winter snows to cover. 


| 


The wind that whispered lied, 
Kissed once, and flung aside, 
And scent of death soon filled the autumn air. 


Alas, poor tree ! 
Thy fate and mine agree: 
All desolate, but we will not.despair : 
A thousand leaves left thee, 
An earthly hope left me— 
Yet another Spring may clothe our branches, cold 
and bare. 
ALICE HORTON, 
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THE SYRIAN 


LEPER. 


2 KinGs v. 


OD’S election of Israel as the covenant 
people was not designed to be priva- 

tive to all other nations. He elevated them 
above the rest of humanity in order that the 
blessings which He bestowed upon them 
might stream down from them and bless the 
whole world; just as in the economy of 
nature He raises aloft into the sky a certain 
portion of a country in the form of moun- 
tains, on which the clouds of heaven may be 
precipitated in snow or rain, and from which 
streams and rivers may flow down to fertilise 
the plains and valleys at their feet. Were 
there no elect nation—no people selected to 
enjoy exceptional privileges, and to be tried 
and disciplined by special dispensations of 
grace—then the knowledge of the living and 
true God would be hopelessly lost, and one 


great tide of moral corruption and idolatry | 


would sweep over the human race, and ob- 


literate every trace of true religion ; just as | 


in the absence of mountains all the land 
would be worn down to one uniform level, 
and one shoreless ocean would tumble round 
the globe. In the history of Elisha this 
universal design oi God’s special dealings 
with Israel comes out conspicuously to view. 
We find in him a closer resemblance to the 


| Son of man, both in his personal character 


and in the nature of his work, than in any 
other of the prophets and godly men of old. 
His comprehensive beneficence and generous 
toleration of other creeds and nationalities, 
contrast in a very striking manner with the 


own district—as a general reproof to all the 
Jews, who could not bear that the Gentiles 
should be made partakers with them of the 
common salvation. ‘Many lepers were in 
Israel in the time of Eliseus the prophet; 
and none of them was cleansed saving Naa- 
man the Syrian.” The case of the Syrian 
leper showed that, even under the old cove- 
nant, God had purposes of mercy in regard 
to,the alien races. 

By the cure of Naaman’s leprosy, Elisha 
| anticipated the miracles of our Lord, several 
of which were wrought upon lepers. Leprosy 
|was the typical or representative disease 
| of Palestine. The ideas usually entertained 
| regarding its infectious or contagious cha- 
racter are erroneous. It is purely a disease 
|of the blood communicated only by here- 
|ditary taint. In this light the restric- 
| tions imposed upon leprosy by the Mosaic | 
ritual assume an altogether different signifi- 
| cance from that which is usually put upon 
them. ‘They were meant not to prevent the 
spread of the disease, but to remind the 
Hebrews that they were God’s peculiar peo- 
ple, brought into covenant relation with Him 
in order that they might be pure as He is 
pure, and perfect as He is perfect. Leprosy, 
like every kind of disease, was an outward 
symbol of sin—a symptom visible in the 
flesh of the spiritual disease of the soul. But 
as it would have inflicted endless incon-. 
| venience upon society had every illness and 
| disease been regarded as ceremonially unclean, 


spirit of his age. By the story of Naaman | leprosy was selected, owing to its peculiar 
the Syrian leper especially he is brought very | loathsomeness, its hereditary contamination 
closely into contact with our Lord. Not of the blood, and power of disfigurement, to 
only was the nation to which this man be-| represent the rest, and to be vicariously 
longed the hereditary enemy of Israel, and | burdened with the ceremonial laws applicable 
given up to the worship of false gods ; but | to them. Among the Syrians, however, these 





their national idol was that very Baal which 


Ahab, by his disastrous marriage with the | 
Syrian Jezebel, introduced with such terrible | 
consequences into the land of Israel, and | 
which it was the special mission of Elisha’s | 


life to overthrow. And yet the prophet 


ing fellow-creature, whom it was in his power 

to relieve. And our Lord brought forward 

this example of Elisha’s unrestricted philan- 

thropy as a reproof to His own bigoted coun- 

trymen, who wished to confine the benefit of 

His miracles within the narrow circle of their 
II. n.s. 


| ance of his public duties. 
overlooked all these circumstances of preju- | 
dice, and regarded Naaman on the common | 
and wider ground of his humanity as a suffer- | 


‘laws of social isolation in regard to lepers 
did not exist ; and therefore the leprosy of 
Naaman, although of the most malignant 
type, requiring in itself no sanitary regula- 
tion, did not disqualify him for the perform- 
He was permitted 
to hold uninterrupted intercourse with the 
royal household, and to worship with his 
master in the house of Rimmon. But, in 


| spite of the high position and the freedom of 


social communion which he enjoyed, the lot 
of Naaman was truly a pitiable one. His 
disease was a living death—a poisoning of 
the springs of his whole being. There 
is a touch of tender compassion in the 
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way in which the Scripture narrative intro- 
duces him to our notice. He was the noblest 
subject in Syria, a victorious general loved 
by his soldiers, a prime-minister trusted and 
honoured by his king, the husband of a lov- 
ing wife, and the head of an attached house- 
hold. He had all of fame, and wealth, and 
honour, and love which the world could give 
him ; but—and how suggestive of vanity and 
vexation of spirit in such a connection is that 
little word dué—he was a leper! 

But in the dark leaden sky that hung over 
the life of the Syrian leper, a little spot of blue 
suddenly opened up in the most unexpected 
manner. There is a Jewish tradition recorded 
by Josephus which identifies Naaman with 
the unknown person who drew his bow at a 
venture, and smote Ahab with his fatal wound 
at the battle of Ramoth-gilead ; and thus, as 
the sacred narrative says, “ gave deliverance 
to Syria.” If the tradition be genuine, it is 
probable that it was in this campaign against 
Israel that the little Hebrew maid, whose 
story is so briefly but touchingly related in 
the general narrative, was taken captive. 
Brought into Naaman’s household, and made 
the slave of his wife, this foreign girl had daily 
opportunities of seeing the distress caused to 
the whole family by the leprosy of its head. 
Forgetting all the wrong that had been done 
to herself, and all the prejudices of her race 
and religion, she sympathized deeply with the 
afflicted leper. She had heard of the cures 
effected by the prophet of the Lord, and 
more especially of the raising of the Shunam- 
mite’s son; and she reflected that he who 
could restore the dead to life, could also cure 
her master’s leprosy. Full of this idea, she 
one day said to her mistress while waiting 
upon her in the course of her ordinary duties, 
** Would God that my lord were with the pro- 
phet that is in Samaria, for he would recover 
him of his leprosy.” It would be very in- 
teresting to dwell upon all the suggestive fea- 
tures of this little episode, but I draw atten- 
tion to it solely to show how essential, in the 
cure of Naaman, was the mediation of this 
little maid. The Hebrew slave was nothing 
in the eyes of the great Syrian general ; and 
yet without her aid, he would have died a 
miserable leper. She made known to him 
where and how he could be healed. And 
does not this incident teach us, in a most 
striking manner, that no human being is in- 
dependent of another? The highest person 
may need the help of the lowest. Especially 
in the matter of our salvation are we taught 
our mutual dependence upon each other. This 
is the great lesson which is conveyed to us by 





what are called the miracles of intercession in 
the Gospels; that is, the miracles in which the 
help of friends was needed to bring the case 
of the sufferer before the Saviour. A father 
beseeches Jesus for his son ; a master asks a 
cure for his servant; and neighbours with 
wonderful perseverance and faith, bring their 
friend through the roof into the presence of 
the Redeemer. The case of Naaman the 
Syrian, guided to the prophet Elisha by the 
captive Hebrew maid, is the Old Testament 
counterpart of the case of the man sick of the 
palsy carried to the feet of Jesus. It is in 
spiritual as it is in social life—we need the 
help of our fellows. God has left His work of 
redemption to be completed, in a sense, by 
man’s ministry of faith and love, as He left 
the work of creation to receive the finishing 
touches from man’s skill and labour. He 
who put man in the garden of Eden to dress 
and feep it, after He had made all things very 
good, said to the disciples, “Go ye and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” after He 
had said of the work of grace on the cross, 
“It is finished.” It is by man that God 
saves man. We become, as one has ex- 
pressed it, swb-saviours. We lose our hope and 
strength, and we are refreshed and invigorated 
by another’s prayer. We grope for the wall 
in our blindness, and another guides us to the 
True Light. We are in the valley of the 
shadow of death, and another reaches to us 
the rod and the staff by which we are com- 
forted, and led out into the green pastures 
and beside the still waters beyond. We are 
carried in our spiritual weakness in the arms 
of a friend’s intercession to the feet of Jesus, 
and the blessing of faith won for us becomes 
the starting-point of our own personal faith. 
The hint which the Hebrew maid threw 
out was speedily acted upon by her mistress, 
who’ grasped eagerly at anything that might 
afford a prospect of deliverance. It reached 
Naaman’s ears, who immediately repaired to 
the king and begged his interference. Ben- 
hadad imagined Elisha to be one of those 
diviners or magicians—of whom there were 
probably numerous examples in his own court 
—employed by the king of Israel as a worker 
of prodigies. Under this impression he sent 
to Joram a proud letter, commanding the king 
of Israel to place theservices of Elishaat the dis- 
posal of his prime-minister, so that his leprosy 
might be cured. Struck with consternation 
at the imperative tone of the letter, and at the 
seeming extravagance and unreasonableness 
of the request, Joram rent his clothes, and 
called his courtiers to witness how manifestly 
resolved the king of Syria was to pick a 
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quarrel with him, and make it the excuse for | camels laden with costly presents—filling the 
an aggressive war. Leprosy in Israel was | whole street before the prophet’s house. This 
considered to be so peculiarly a Divine judg- | was not the condition in which Elisha wished 
ment, and therefore incurable by any human | him to come for a cure. Such pride and 
means, that the hostile interpretation which the | pomp were unsuitable for a man who was 





| the wonderful works which He had been 





king of Israel put upon the message of his 
brother monarch seemed the only natural 
one. But had Joram been as well acquainted 
as he ought to have been with the character | 
and position of Elisha, the message of the | 
Syrian king would have occasioned him less | 
surprise and alarm. He would have seen at | 
once a way of escape out of the difficulty. | 
But it is evident that this was the first intima- | 
tion which the king of Israel had of the life | 
and labours of the great prophet. Elisha had | 
no honour in his own country and among his | 
own people. His own king seemed to be | 
utterly ignorant of his existence. The mighty | 
works which he had wrought, and whose fame | 
had penetrated even to a captive slave in Syria, | 





o 


were entirely unknown in the high places of 
his own land. This circumstance shows how | 
thoroughly engrossed in sensual and idolatrous 

practices were the aristocracy of Israel at this | 
time. On the higher and more cultivated | 
classes the sin of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, | 
had done its evil work. The steady growing | 
corruption had entered every channel of | 
society. Its language, its habits, its worship 
were steeped in one pervading pollution ; and 
the heroic energy which Elijah and Elisha 
displayed, and the supernatural works which 
they performed, had not succeeded, even in 
the most partial manner, in stemming the fatal 
tide. No voice was raised for Jehovah; no 
sign was made that Israel had not utterly for- 
gotten their God. In the midst of this 
spiritual darkness and deadness, the incident 
of Naaman’s quest for the prophet of the 
Lord seemed like a solemn rebuke of the 
national apostacy. From the very centre 
and cradle of that Baal-worship which had | 
ruined the land came to them, as if for the 
purpose of shaming them out of their igno- 
rance and hardness of heart, a revelation of 


doing in the midst of them for their re- 
formation. Out of the mouth of heathen and 
enemies God ordained the praise of His glory 
when the lips of his own people were mute. 
When Elisha heard of the king’s alarm and 
perplexity he sent to him a message of mingled 
reproof and comfort. “ Wherefore hast thou 
rent thy clothes? Let him come now unto 
me, and he shall know that there is a prophet 
in Israel.” Naaman accordingly went to the 
abode of the prophet with great pomp—with 
a splendid train of chariots, horses, and 





afflicted with a loathsome disease—peculiarly 
representative of human guilt and vanity. 
Such a mode of soliciting help might have 
been in accordance with the character and 
working of heathen religions, which cared 
only for outward homage and disregarded 
the state of the heart. But the God of 
Israel must be approached in a very differ- 
ent fashion. He who searcheth the hearts 
and trieth the reins of the children of 
men requires humility, contrition, and self- 
sacrifice. The leper must be brought to the 
knowledge and confession of his own unclean- 
ness. While in Israel he must be brought 
under the Levitical laws and restrictions of 
leprosy. A sense of the true value of the 
boon he seeks must be awakened in his heart. 
And most wisely were the means to effect 
these purposes adopted. They were admir- 
ably adapted to correct the mistaken ideas 
which Naaman entertained regarding the God 
of Israel and His prophet Elisha, and to 
impress upon his mind the salutary truth that 
there was an essential difference between 
them and the gods and magicians of his own 
country. Elisha would not admit him into 
his house—would not even come forth to 
speak tohim. Sitting calmly in his chamber 
as on a throne raised high above all earthly 
dignities and powers, he sent out his servant 
with the simple command that Naaman was 
to go and wash himself seven times in the 
waters of the Jordan, assuring him that in 
this way only would his disease be eradicated. 

This was not an arbitrary command-—an 
act of caprice on the part of the prophet, for 
which anything else would have done as well. 
The tests of the spiritual realm are as precise 
and severely rigid as those of the chemical 
world. There are no chance processes or 
results. Elisha’s injunction had a special 
appropriateness and a deep religious signifi- 
cance. In the first place, the command to 
wash in the Jordan implied that as a man in 
order to bathe, strips himself of his clothes 
and all the adventitious distinctions of life, 
and reduces himself to the condition of primi- 
tive simplicity, so the proud Syrian was to 
divest himself of all his pride and dignity, 
and the distinctions and circumstances upon 
which he set his heart—to come down from 
his chariot, to leave behind him his attendants 
and treasures, to strip himself naked of all 
that served to separate him from his fellows, 
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and to humble himself before God as having 
nothing to boast of, no confidence in the 
flesh. His disease had shown no deference 
to his lofty position ; it reduced him to the 
level of the lowest; it showed him that he 
had really nothing but his human nature. 
His cure, therefore, must impress this hum- 
bling truth still more deeply upon his mind. 
Not as the proud Syrian general with all the 
pomp and circumstance of his high position, 
seated in his chariot, and laden with costly 
presents, is he to be cured ; but as the poor 
leper stripped of everything, reduced to a 
naked condition, having nothing but his 
disease. Then, in the next place, according 
to the Levitical law, washing with water was 
an essential element in the purification of a 
leper. Two birds were chosen; one was 
killed abovea vessel of water taken pure and 
fresh from the stream, and its blood was 
allowed to drop into the vessel; the other 
was washed in this blood-stained water and 
set free ; while the leper himself was sprinkled 
with the water seven times. Elisha adopted 
as much of this ritual as was suitable to the 
case of a heathen like Naaman, preserving the 
essential feature that he was to be washed in 
water, clean and fresh from the stream, seven 
times, to indicate the thoroughness and per- 
fection of the cleansing process. 

Elisha’s treatment of the haughty Syrian 
was like the first effect of purifying a stagnant 
pool, stirring up all the pollution that had 
lain quietly at the bottom, and bringing it 
to the surface. Incensed at the apparent 
neglect and incivility of the prophet of Israel, 
and bitterly resenting what he considered a 
slight cast upon the natural glories of his 
country, he turned away in a fury. “Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus,” he 
said, “better than all the waters of Israel? 
May I not wash in them and be clean?” 
What were the paltry streams of Palestine, 
that were full only in the rainy season, and 
whose channels in the hot summer became 
dry and white as roads ; what was the Jordan 
itself, a low-lying ditch of a river with turbid 
waters, that for half the year did not fill its 
inmost bed—compared with the clear, swift- 
flowings rivers that swept down from the 
snowy Lebanon, full from bank to bank all 
the year round, watered all the rich plains of 
Damascus, supplied the wants of a dense 
population, and made the surrounding country 
the loveliest and most fertile region in all the 
East? Besides, the idea of washing in any 
river for such a purpose is perfectly prepos- 
terous. What can water do to cleanse my 
leprosy? Have I not washed myself a thou- 





sand times, and my disease has remained? 
It is too deep-seated to be removed by such 
superficial means. The prophet of Israel 
only mocks my infirmity. Such were the 
mingled feelings of Naaman when he heard 
the message of Elisha; and were it not for 
his servants, who well knew how to deal with 
the irascible but not ungenerous temper of 
their master, he would have gone away in an 
implacable mood, resolved perhaps to wipe 
out the insult in blood. The servants repre- 
sented to him that the simplicity of the pre- 
scription, so far from being an objection, was 
a strong recommendation in its favour. “If 
the prophet had bid thee do some great thing,” 
they said, “ wouldest thou not have done it? 
How much rather then when he saith to thee, 
Wash, and be clean!” Here again we have 
a beautiful illustration of intercessory faith, 
and of the help which one human being 
receives from another in matters the most 
vital to him. The Hebrew maid, by her 
faith and devotion, guided her master to the 
feet of the prophet ; the servants of Naaman, 
by their faith and devotion, carried him 
farther as it were to the place of cure. With- 
out the Hebrew slave he would never have 
heard of the means of cure ; without his hea- 
then servants he would never have adopted 
these means. It is not wonderful that seeing 
such strong faith and pure devotion on the 
part of these servants, the Great Healer 
Himself should virtually have said to Naa- 
man as He said to the man sick of the palsy, 
“Thy sins are forgiven thee, go in peace.” 
Calmed down by the sensible advice of his 
servants, the Syrian soldier was induced to 
put the prescription of the prophet to the 
test. He went down to the Jordan alone, 
stripped himself of everything, and as a naked 
unclean leper dipped himself seven times in 
its waters ; and, wonderful to relate, he found 
that the words of the prophet came true. The 
loathsome virus of leprosy was cured; the dry 
white scaly skin peeled off, and his flesh came 
again as the flesh of a little child. The Jor- 
dan was indeed to him a fountain of youth. 
The miracle wrought upon him was a miracle 
of rejuvenescence. You have seen an aged 
and warped tree, with dry, rough, weather- 
beaten trunk, and stunted boughs, producing 
in spring, from a bud in its side, a tender 
young sapling, perfect in form and colouring, 
reproducing once more the beautiful ideal 
which the parent-tree had long outgrown. So 
was it with Naaman when he washed in the 
sacred river. A new spring came into his 
sear and yellow leaf. The scarred and dis- 
figured flesh became metamorphosed into the 
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soft, brightly-tinted, and roundly-moulded 
flesh of an infant. And what is every miracle 
of healing but the coming of the spring-time 
of the power from on high upon all the 
blighted and withered work of the curse ; but 
a renewal of youth? Sin had made the body 
old and worn out ; the Divine miracle brings 
it back to the Edenic state, when it issued 
fresh and fair from the Creator’s hand. Every 
miracle of healing is a specimen and a pro- 
phecy of that new genesis, under which the 
old sicknesses and diseases shall pass away, 
and all things shall be made new. 

The outward restoration of the body to 
health and soundness was the symbol of the 
inward restoration of a benighted soul to the 
knowledge of the living and true God. 
“ Behold ow,” said Naaman, “I know that 
there is no God in all the earth but in Israel.” 
A change as great passed over his religious 
sentiments as over his corporeal frame. That 
dipping seven times in the Jordan was a 
spiritual baptism, in which his old leprous 
life of sin was washed away from him and 
carried down by the river into the Dead Sea, 
and he emerged into a fresh, fair, youthful 
life of grace. He crossed, in that baptism in 
the Jordan, the boundary which separated 
him as an alien from the commonwealth of 
Israel and a stranger to the covenant of 
promise, and he became identified with the 
peculiar people in all their privileges and 
blessings. He yielded a testimony to the 
truth, such as neither the king of Israel nor 
any of his courtiers had ever paid. That 
expression, “his flesh came again as a little 
child,” connects itself in our minds with the 
fact that it was the children of those who left 
Egypt who crossed the Jordan and so entered 
the promised land—a fact which seems to 
have suggested to our Lord the beautiful and 
significant precept, “ Except ye be converted 
and become as little children, ye cannot enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” As a little child of 
faith, ignorant and simple-minded, but 
trustful and susceptible, Naaman entered 
the kingdom of heaven. But not only as 
children did the Israelites enter the promised 
land ; they also entered it at the lowest point ; 
for the valley of the Jordan is much lower 
than any other part of Palestine, and is the 
deepest depression on the face of the globe, 
being thirteen hundred feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean. And this fact, too, 
found a spiritual interpretation in the cure of 
the Syrian leper. Through that wonderful 
baptism in the Jordan, he crossed the 
boundary between the sad life he formerly 





led and the new life of faith and joy at the | 
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lowest point, stripped of everything—in the 
poorest condition to which a human being 
cai. be reduced. 

I will not dwell upon the gratitude and 
devotion of Naaman—upon Elisha’s refusal of 
the splendid offers of remuneration which 
were made to him, on the plea which the 
Apostle of the Gentiles afterwards urged upon 
his converts, “‘I seek not yours but you,’—a 
noble disinterestedness which completed the 
conquest of the Syrian’s faith which the 
miracle had begun, and convinced him that 
a religion whose ministers could not only 
heal the leprosy of others, but conquer the 
covetousness of their own souls, and tread 
under foot the world and all its vanities, must 
indeed be the true one. I will not turn the 
other side of this beautiful story, and show 
the coinplete contrast throughout which the 
conduct and fate of Gehazi exhibit. The 
miracle of mercy has an opposite pole in a 
miracle of judgment. The leprosy removed 
from a Gentile because of his faith, cleaves to 
an Israelite because of his heartlessness and 
sacrilege. This side of the story is as full of 
significance and instruction asthe other. But 
I must pass from it to notice in conclusion 
the spiritual application of the cure of the 
Syrian leper. 

The case of Naaman is regarded as typical 
of the case of the spiritual leper coming to 
Jesus for the healing of his soul. He hears 
of the great prophet, the Saviour of Israel, of 
whom Elisha was but a forerunner. The 
gospel is preached to him by some servant of 
the Lord. He is made anxious about his 
state. But he comes to Jesus as Naaman 
came to the prophet in all the pride of his 
worldly position and spiritual sufficiency, 
loaded with his own good works, to make a 
present of his good thoughts and feelings and 
intentions to Jesus, and to be accepted on 
account of them. He comes as Nicodemus 
came to Jesus, having whereof to glory in the 
flesh, being according to human estimation a 
righteous man, He recognises Christ only 
as a Divine teacher, and seeks from Him 
instruction, and not salvation, conscious that 
he has something yet to learn, but ignorant: 
that he is totally corrupt. He looks upon 
Christ as one who is only to add something 
to the law of Moses, instead of owning Him 
as the living source of grace and truth. He 
says, like Naaman, “ Behold, I thought he 
will surely come out to me and stand and 
call upon the name of the Lord his God, and 
strike his hand over the place, and recover 
the leper.” But the processes of grace are 
not supplementary, but radical. Christ says 
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to him as to Nicodemus, “ Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.” What you 
need is not an addition to your virtue—some 
good thing that you must do to complete 
what you lack yet—but a new birth, a new 
life altogether. You must go back io the 
very beginning. You must be born again of 
water and of the Spirit ; and in entering into 
life the second time all that pertained to your 
previous existence in the flesh must be en- 
tirely and eternally washed away, and a new 
spiritual, holy life communicated. Your 
leprosy must be removed and your flesh must 
come again like the flesh of a little child. 
You must wash in the fountain opened for 
sin and uncleanness. You must strip your- 
self of all your self-righteousness, and simply 
as a sinner cast yourself upon the mercy of 
God in Christ. You have nothing to-plead 
but your sinfulness and necessity. I have 
often thought that it would be no inconsider- 
able success of their preaching, if ministers 
could only bring men to believe shat they do 
not believe; for thus stripped of all their 
gaudy garments of self-deception, they might, 
in the very shame and coldness of their 
nakedness, be induced to seek the covering 
of Christ’s righteousness. 

To all who are in this state I would seek 
to act the part of the servants of Naaman. 
I would say to you, If Jesus had bid you 
do some great thing, would you not have 
done it? How much rather, when He says 
to you, “Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved'!” In the unhum- 
bled pride of eur natural heart, you feel in- 
sulted by the very simplicity of the terms. 
‘The remedy proposed seems to you utterly 


do my best,” you say, “shall I not be saved ? 


}a simple faith in Him avails to secure an 





inadequate. Christ crucified is to you fool- 
ishness. ‘Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel? May I not wash in them?” “If I 


Why should I despise all my own goodness, 
and trust only in the-merits and righteous- 
ness of another to be saved? What efficacy 
can there be in the blood of One who died 
eighteen hundred years ago to atone for my 
guilt and make my peace with God, so that 


interest in His salvation to every humble peni- 
tent believer? I cannot receive it!” So you 
reason ; but, notwithstanding, there is only 
this one way of cure. You have gone to 
physician after physician ; you have tried one 
remedy after another, and have been nothing 
bettered, but rather have become worse. Cast 
now all reasoning aside, and put the simple 
means of cure to the test. Make the easy 
experiment at once. See whether the Saviour 
will do in your case what He has done so 
often and in such myriads of cases already. 
“Do not talk to me,” said Coleridge, with 
an emphasis which will sink the deeper the 
more it is considered, “‘ Do not talk to me of 
the Evidences of Christianity ;—Try 17.” 
Try this absurd, this obsolete faith, as some 
would presume to call it; and you will find to 
your astonishment that in doing the will of 
God, you will know the doctrine that it is of 
God. The effect will disappoint all your 
fears and exceed all your hopes. You will 
be cured and saved ; and by being made thus 
childlike in soul by a simple faith, all other 
and after things of the kingdom of heaven 
will be possible to you. 
HUGH MACMILLAN, 





HIDDEN IN LIGHT. 


‘VAs BES first the sun dispels the cloudy night, 
The glad hills catch the radiance from afar, 
And smile for joy. We say, “ How fair they are, 

Tree, rock, and heather-bloom so clear and bright !” 

But when the sun draws near in westering might, 
Enfolding all in one transcendent blaze 
Of sunset glow, we trace them not, but gaze 

And wonder at the glorious, holy light. 

Come nearer, Sun of Righteousness! that we, 
Whose swift short hours of day so swiftly run, 

So overflowed with love and light may be, 

Lost in the glory of the nearing Sun, 

That not our light but Thine, may brightly shine, 

New praise to Thee through our poor lives be won! 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 
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By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 
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A®’ a mere go-to-meetinger, is regarded as 

“a character” in Our District, it is easy 
to understand that a ca//-to-meetinger would 
be looked upon as something approaching 
the eccentric. It was in the latter light that 
the neighbours @f “Old Fend-Off” viewed 
him—though it is due to them to state that 
they spoke of what they conceived to be his 
eccentricity as of an amiable, even a noble, 
kind, and while they sometimes laughed at, 
they always respected him. Not to know 
Old Fend-Off would, in our district, be to 
argue yourself unknown, and yet it so fell out 
that I had been a considerable time in the 
district, and made the acquaintance of many 
of its more commonplace inhabitants, before 
I even heard of Old Fend-Off; but at length 
I did come to hear of him, make his ac- 
quaintance, and learn his history. 

The Industrial Home for Destitute Boys, 
in which a haven had been found for Captain 
Rust,* was mainly supported by local sub- 
scriptions ; and numbers of the contributors 
not only gave their money, but also visited 
it, and by advice and otherwise aided the 
managers in their work. One of the most 
valuable of these friends was a master rigger, 
in a considerable way of business, and one 





* See Sunpay MaGazinz for October, p. 54. 


~4 | your while,” was the answer. 


FEND-OFF, 


evening when we were going through the 
Home together, he asked : 

“Can any of your boys do rope work? 
Mats, and nets, and that kind of thing?” 

On inquiry I found that they could not, and 
answered accordingly. 

“ Ah, that’s a pity,” said our friend; “ it 
| just occurred to me that if they could do such 





§ | work I could put a goodish bit in your way.” 


“In that case we might have them taught,” 


\\ | I observed, in a questioning tone. 


“ Well, I almost think it would be worth 
“Who would 
| you get to teach them ?” 

| Well, I don’t exactly know,” I replied ; 
| “ couldn't you recommend us a person ?” 

| My friend, shrugging his shoulders, replied 
| that he could not; that his own men were 
fuer men, and that the union would be 
| horrified at one of its members being em- 
| ployed for such a purpose, that it would cry 
| aloud the trade was being ruined, and “ call 
out” his men. “In fact,” he concluded with 
a laugh, “ now I think of it, I would have to 
give you the work on the quiet, or by the 
‘kind permission’ of the union. However, 
I would give it to you, and doubt not you'll be 
able to get some outsider to teach the boys.” 

“We will try anyway,” I said ; and on the 
following day I commenced to make inquiries, 
applying in the first instance to a friendly 
old waterman, Bill Scott, by name, who had 
lived in the district all his life, and had an 
extensive acquaintance among its inhabitants. 
Old Bill, as he was familiarly called, did per- 
haps, the best trade of any man plying at the 
stairs ; but steam ferries, and other modern 
improvements, had seriously interfered with 
the waterman’s calling since his young days, 
and now even he had a good deal more time 
on his hands than he woyld have wished. 
During his long waits for fares he was gene- 
rally to be seen perched on top of a tall 
make-fast post, and here we found him enjoy- 
ing a pipe of particularly strong tobacco. 

Having explained matters, I asked— 

“Can you tell me of any such man?” 

“ Well, I don’t know as how I can, speak- 
ing right off,” he answered; “but let me 
think a minute.” 

His thinking was accompanied by such 
hard puffing that he was soon enveloped in a 
| cloud of smoke. Presently dispersing it with 
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his hat, so that we could see each other's 
faces again, he observed :— 

“ Well, I know of a feller as could teach the 
rope work, and as would be glad enough to 
pick up a trifle that way; but you see, wuss 
luck for himself, he’s been misfortunate in his 
day, in fact it was in prison he learnt the rope 
work. J think he’s had his lesson, and won’t 
want no more, but I know that there’s them 
as thinks that a man as’ll go wrong once will 
again if he gets a chance; and I suppose 
you must think of the look of the thing and 
the ‘say so.’” 

“ Well, yes, both for the ‘say so,’ and for 
higher considerations,” I answered, “the man, 
whoever he was, should be of good character. 
Can’t you think of any other?” 

“Let me think a minute,” he repeated, pro- 
ceeding to blow another and denser cloud, 
which, after brief silence, he energetically 
brushed away, exclaiming as he did so—- 

“T’ve got it! Old Fend-Off’s your man. 
You couldn’t have a better for the job if you 
had a man made to order.” 

He had spoken with evident assurance that 
I must know the man, and was quite taken 
aback when I asked— 

“ But who is Old Fend-Off ?” 

** Ain’t you come across him, then?” he 
questioned, looking at me in surprise. 

“No,” I answered ; “at least not by that 
name!” 

“Well, I don’t suppose you’ve heard of 
him by any other,” said the old waterman. 
“‘ Of course he has a proper name like other 
people, but there ain’t one in a hundred as 
could tell you as it was Joe Barber. Every- 
body calls him Old Fend-Off.” 

“What is he?” was my next question. 

“ Ah, that’s a bit of a puzzle!” answered 
the old waterman reflectively ; “he’s a lot 
of things. He’s Jack of agood many trades, 
but he zs master of one. His fends-off are 
more run upon than any other small maker’s, 
and making them is his leading job—that’s 
why he’s called by that name.* But, beside 
that, he’s a regular handy man; he can 
repair a clock or a sewing machine, frame a 
pictur’, make a table, paper a house, do a bit 
o’ tailoring or shoe-making, and I don’t know 
what beside. And then he’s a Methody, and 
a preacher. None of your high-flying sort as 
talks over your head, mind you, nor yet one 
of those as is always making out to be 
miserable themselves, and wanting every one 
else to be the same. He smokes his pipe, 





* A fend-off is the technical term for the rope-encased 
oakum-stuffed buffers which are put over the sides of steamers 
and other craft when there is danger of their being brought 
too sharply against a pier or another boat. 





and he’ll laugh at a joke, and he won’t turn 
his eyes up as if he was going to faint, even 
if he’s chaff'd a bit—for one thing, he can 
generally turn the tables upon any one as does 
chaff him. Heis aranter, but he an’ta canter 
—he practises as he preaches, which is more 
than can be said ofa good many. He’s as kind- 
hearted an old chap as ever walked ; why, his 
house is a regular menagerie, as you may say.” 

My friend had spoken with sincere enthu- 
siasm, and I had listened with unfeigned in- 
terest. until the conclusion of the speech, 
which certainly struck me as being in the 
nature of an anti-climax. To have a house 
like a menagerie was not after all, I thought, 
the highest proof of kind-heartedness that 
might have been adduced, and I was conscious 
of a coldness in my tone as I observed— 

“Ts he very fond of animals, then ?” 

“ Animals !” exclaimed Bill Scott, pau$Sing 
in the act of carrying his pipe to his mouth, 
and looking confused. “Ah—drat it, that’s 
wot comes of being wi’out book-larning. Of 
course a menagerie zs for animals, now I 
thinks of it. I should have said the other 
thing; you know, a place for people as hasn’t 
a place of their own, and as are too broke down 
to be able to make a home for themselves.” 

“A refuge,” we suggested. 

“That’s it!” he exclaimed; “his house 
is a regilar refuge for the destitute. He’s got 
neither chick nor child of his own, but he’s 
always got a lot of misfortunate beings about 
him as no one else would harbour. The 
chap as helps him to stuff the fends-off has 
been crazy these nine years, and is a lot 
of trouble to manage. ‘Poor Dick,’ says 
he, ‘I knew him before his calamity—he 
was druv off his head by a sudden fright ’—as 
if plenty of those who would make game of 
his foolish ways, if they weren’t afraid of Old 
Fend-Off, hadn’t known him before too. 
Then there’s a younger fellow as helps him, 
as he’s kep’ and edicated ever since he was a 
boy, just because he was by when his mother 
was drowned ; and as to the old woman as 
he lets call herself his housekeeper, he’s a 
great deal more a nurse to her than she is 
a housekeeper to him, and it must cost 
him a little fortin, a paying doctors’ bills for 
her, for she’s mor’n half blind and a’most 
always laid up with the rheumatics.” 

I felt decidedly interested at hearing this, 
but knowing that with Bill Scott “ old age 
was garrulous,” I made no attempt to draw 
him out, merely observing— 

“Well, from what you say of him, I should 
think he’s just the sort of man we want; 
where does he live ?” 
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Bill gave the required information, and| We had knocked for the second time, and 
within the hour I was at Old Fend-Off’s place. | were still waiting for some one to answer the 
It was a good-sized, old-fashioned house, | door, when a boy who, to judge from his 
abutting on the river-bank, one of a row/ rolled-up trousers and a little basket of coal 


mostly let out in rooms, to watermen, lighter-| slung at his back, was just returning from 
men, coalheavers, and dock-labourers. | along-shore range, asked 
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“ Does yer want Old Fend-Off?” | advanced, and taking hold of a string that I 

I replied that I did. had not noticed hanging through the door 

“You'll have to go through, then,” said | below the handle, pulled up a latch, and let 
the boy ; “ he works in a shed at the back.” | the door swing back. 

“ Ah, but how am I to go through ?” | I could see straight through the’passage into 

“ Easy ; look here!” and as he spoke he | the yard,and waiving ceremony, went forward. 
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On reaching the end of the passage, I could 
see right into the work-shed, the occupants 
of which were too busy to notice me. They 
were five in number, three men and two boys, 
and I had no hesitation in singling out Old 
Fend-Off himself. He was a broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested, ruddy-faced old fellow, with 
long, iron-grey hair and beard : and, though 
he was seated, it was easy to see that he was 
long as well as large ot limb—at least a six- 
foot man. He was plaiting the outer casing 
of rope round the body of a fend-off, and as 
he worked was singing in a good bass voice,— 

“ O.God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope in years to come. 


Our shelter from the nt a blast, 
And our eternal hom 


At the side of him nearest to us, another 
man, whom I set down as being the one Bill 
Scott had spoken of as crazed, was busy 


ramming down the stuffing into fend-off cases." 


He was a stout-built man, somewhere be- 
tween forty and fifty, and had nothing specially 
striking in“his appearance. The third man 
was sowing up the canvas cases that were 
already stuffed. He’seemed to be about five- 
and-twenty. The two boys were seated” if 
the corner of the shed “teasing” the oaktim 
for stuffing, or rather they were supposed to 
be ““teazing,” for they were playing at “odds 
or evens,” a game which consists iffthe one 
player trying to guess whether th€*humber 
of marbles held in the other oné’§hand is 
odd or even. “Old Ferid-Off happenifié to lift 
his head, however, they made @ stidden dash 
at their work, but not before the old man had 
seen how things were. 

“Ah boys!” he exclaimed, “ that’s bad. 
Don’t learn to be éye-séfvants ; ah eye-ser- 
vant'ls always a bad servant, and will never 
get on in this world, to say nothing of the 
next. There’s always One Eye that sees 
you, remember. Open skulking is bad 


enough, but eye-servic€ is worse. It ain’t }* 


for sake of the bit of work you're shirk- 
ing now I’m ‘Jawing**you; it’s for your 
own saké:’I want to make’ honest men of 
you.” Don’t you see what mean skunks they 
must be as”ll only work when their gaffer’s 
eye ison’em? There now! there’s no oc- 
casion to be breaking your neck over it; 
work away steadily and be good boys, that’s 
all that’s wanted.” 

Just as he finished speaking I stepped 
from the shadow of the passage, and the 
elder of the adult helpers being first to catch 
sight of me, he plucked the old man by the 
sleeve, and in a startled tone exclaimed— 

“ Cap’en, look there !” 





Laying down his work, he came forward to 
meet me with a smile upon his face. 

I found that he knew whol was, and I 
had, therefore, only to explain the object of 
my visit. Having done so, I asked— 

“ Would you be willing to undertake it ?” 

“Well, as far as I see, I think I would,” 
he answered ; “but there’s a many things go 
to everything ; would you mind just stepping 
inside and talking it over a bit, before I say 
the word.” 

I replied that I would be very happy to do 
so ; whereupon the old man led the way into 
a cosy Aittle parlour, in the furnishing and 
ornamentation of which his genius as a 
“handy” man was conspicuously displayed. 
The apartment was fitted up neatly, com- 
pactly, and with as much ingenious econo- 
mization of space as a state cabin, of which, 
indeed, it strongly reminded me. 

“Of course,” I observed, by way of com- 
mencing the conversation when we were seated 
— of course we couldn't give much pay.” 

“Would it be a case of reg’lar hours and 
must come ?” Fend- Off questioned. 

“No,” I answered; “ we thought the boys 
might be taught at “edd times, as might best 
suit the convenienéé of the teacher.” 

“Then I’m with you!” he'said. 

“‘ At such pay as we cam give?” I put in. 

“Without pay at all brothér,”,he answered 
gravely ; “as I can do it in my Own time, I 
see “it as Lord’s work. Don’t Pknow the 
poor little chaps? Don’t I know that they are 
as lambs that aré. being brought within the 
fold? And shalf¥'sell ’em my bit of spare 
labour, and yet look upon myself as a worker 
in the vineyatd, however humble? God 
bless ’em, and prosper’the work’ with ’em, I 
wottld think I was robbing ’em if I did.” 

“Well,” I said; “we ‘thought if *Fig@ht*to 

maké''the proposal on a Business footing, in 
thé first instance; at any rate.” 
“That’s right enough,” he answered ; 
“many would take it as btisiness, and no 
blame to ’em ; it’s accordin’ as the light is 
given. I preach sometimes, as yOu may have 
heard, and I may say for myself that Iam a 
prayerful man in.season; but I’m not one of 
those that look upon preaching and praying 
as the only Lord’s work. We can serve Him 
with our hands as well as on our knees.” 

To this I assented ; and having accepted 
and sincerely thanked him for his offer of 
gratuitous service, I observed— 

“% net belong to the Methodist body, don’t 
rou?” 

“To the Primitives,” he answered ; “ they 
brought me in, and my call is to them in 
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many ways. At the same time I’m no 
wrangler over creeds; Christians may be many 
flocks, but they’re one fold, and one Shep- 
herd’s care. Don’t let us say that ours is the 
best sect or anybody else’s the worst ; let us 
suppose that each one feels called to his own, 
and remember that in our Father’s house are 
many mansions.” 

I said that that was the proper spirit in 
which to regard the matter; Christians should 
be united, seeing the enormous amount of 
work in common that lies waiting to be 
done. 

“ Right you are, sir!” he exclaimed. “Pull 
together is as good an all round motto for 
Christians as ever it was for a boat’s crew. 
But speaking of work reminds me of your 
youngsters—when shall I start with them ?” 

“ Whenever it suits you,” was my reply. 

“Well, let me see; this is Wednesday,” 
he observed, reflecting for a moment; “shall 
we say next Monday evening at seven ?” 

I nodded assent, and then he asked— 

“ How do you think of doing ?” 

“ Well,” I said, ‘‘the boys who have been 
longest in the Home are already broken in to 
certain kinds of work ; and our idea was that 
some five or six boys who had just been ad- 
mitted should be taught the rope work.” 

To this Old Fend-Off was quite agreeable, 
and accordingly entered upon his labour 
of love—for a labour of love it was to him— 
on the following Monday evening. A little 
outhouse, which from that time was dignified 
by the name of “‘The Ropery,” was set apart 
for him, and here he assembled the boys, two 
of whom he immediately recognised. Placing 
them in line, he opened proceedings by a 
characteristic address. 

“ Now look here, boys,” he commenced, 
“you’re in luck. You know how you were 
living before you came here, lurking about 
‘long shore living how you could, and where 
you could, and making a precious hard live 
of it.” 

“It worn’t our faults, Fend,” interrupted 
one of the boys to whom he had spoken. 

“T ain’t sayen as how it was,” replied the 
old man, deftly coming down to the boy’s 
style of language; “not,” he added, with a 
slight smile, “ but what it might a been, just 
a little bit, you know. However, take things 
altogether, I know it was a lot more your 
misfortunes than your faults; but, all the 
same, it was you as had to smart, worn’t it ? 
Wasn’t it you as had to go hungry-bellied, 
and ragged-backed, and had to sleep in all 
sorts of holes and corners, and put up with 
all sorts of knockin’ about—wasn’t it, eh ?” 





“I should just think it was,” answered the 
boy ; “rather.” 

“Well, that’s just what I was going to 
say,” resumed Old Fend-Off; “you know 
what hard lines you had of it then,-and you 
see how comfortable you are here. Boys,” 
he added, his manner suddenly becoming 
solemn, ‘‘God has been very good to you, and 
you should thank Him night and day for 
bringing you into the hands of your kind 
friends here. Only think,” he went on, after a 
pause, “how many poor little fellows still have 
to lead the hard life that you’ve been taken 
from. Speaking of that, what has become of 
Humpy Crockett that used to pal with you ?” 

He put the question to the boy who had 
already spoken, and the latter answered— 

“Oh, he’s been dead nigh this whole year. 
I were away at the hoppin’ at the time. 
Some people found him in an empty house 
drefel bad, and took him to the wukhouse, 
but it warn’t no use ; he turned his toes up 
the same night.” 

“Ah, poor little chap, see there!” ex- 
claimed the old man, “ he had no such shelter 
as this. However,” he went on, changing 
his tone, “that ain’t exactly the thing I’ve 
come to talk to you about. Your frends 
here mean to make men of you, if you'll only 
let’em. They’rea going to put a good trade 
into your fingers ; you’ve been told-off to be 
taught the rope work, and I’m the man as 
has come to put you through your facings, 
and you may depend that I shall do my best 
to teach you, if you will only do your best to 
learn—will you, now ?” 

“Yes,” they answered in chorus. 

“ That’s all right, then,” he said, and with- 
out further delay he set the boys to work. 
He was very successful in teaching them his 
art; nor was that all that he taught them. 
We had prayers before the boys went to bed, 
and after having stayed to these several 
times, he remarked with a serious air— 

“You don’t teach ’em singing, I see.” 

“Well, no,” I answered ; “none of those 
directly connected with the Home could 
teach it; and moreover,” I added, “ we were 
afraid both subscribers and the public might 
think it was going a little too far to add music 
to the things taught at such an establishment.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean teaching ’em accom- 
plishments as they call ’em,” he exclaimed ; 
“not piano playing or Sol-Fa-in’, or demi- 
semi-quavering, or anything of that kind. I 
only mean plain singing by ear, as the saying 
is; lifting up their voices tunefully in a few 
simple hymns. To my thinkin’ music is a 
chosen means of grace. I fully believe that 
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souls can be reached through the ear—and 
have been. I know some of these boys were 
quick enough at picking up street songs, and 
would soon learn songs and hymns of praise, 
and come to have delight in them. I would 
teach them if there was no objection.” 

On consultation I found that others, like 
myself, were pleased with the idea, and 
accordingly Old Fend-Off, like the ancient 
mariner, “ had his way.” In the course of a 
few months he had trained the boys into a 
really tolerable choir, and as he had predicted 
would be the case, they came to take great 
delight in their singing. Before long, one of 
their proudest privileges was to be allowed to 
sing their hymns before visitors; while in 
working hours there was generally to be heard 
in some part of the building the humming of 
the burden of “A Day’s March nearer 
Home,” “Jerusalem the Golden,” “I’m a 
Pilgrim,” or some other of the hymns their 
old friend had taught them. That he 
was their true and loving friend the boys 
speedily came to recognise. He told them 
stories, he built a model ship for them to 
rig, he made them a set of cricketing im- 
plements, and fitted up a large swing for 
them. He was as kind with them as any 
man could be, but withal firm when occasion 
required ; and while in a becoming way he 
made himself a companion, he never forgot 
that he was also a mentor to them. Alto- 
gether, both by moral influence and material 
service, he proved himself a benefactor to 
the Home and its inmates. 

During these months I saw a good deal of 
him, and his out-door preaching being a fre- 
quent subject of incidental mention, I came 
to have a rather strong curiosity to see him 
in his character of parson. At length I deter- 
mined to gratify this feeling, and one Sunday 
evening set out for the spot at which his 
open-air gatherings were held. It was a 
piece of waste land just outside a large 
foundry, and a mound of slag from the 
works served him for platform. When I 
arrived, he and a few members of “ the con- 
nection” had already taken their stand upon 
the mound, and were faced by perhaps as 
strange a looking congregation as was ever 
gathered together. A number of fish-hawkers’ 
and costermongers’ “shallows” were drawn 
up in lines, and occupied as seats by their 
respective proprietors and their friends, who 
had evidently come prepared to listen at their 
ease, as many of the men were in their shirt- 
sleeves, and most of them were smoking, 





while one or two parties had bottles of drink 
with them. Behind the “shallows” the stand- | 
. 


ing portion of the congregation was ranged in 
close order ; and behind them again were the 
stalls of sundry vendors of penny ices, 
ginger-beer, and fruit, who were on the spot 
with a view to “pushing trade.” Rough 
labourers, and still rougher loafers, made up 
the bulk of the assembly, and had probably 
never before been inside a place of worship. 
Unpromising congregation as they looked, 
there was still something promising in the 
mere fact of their being gathered together 
as acongregation. I gathered that, generally 
speaking, they were there simply with a view 
to fill up a “ nothing-doing hour ;” and that 
the strong point of Old Fend-Off’s preaching 
was—in their estimation—its anecdotal cha- 
racter. The general sentiment upon this 
point was pretty well summed up in the 
remarks which I heard a middle-aged lighter- 
man making to a companion, who, like myself, 
appeared to be a stranger to these gatherings. 

“TI come pretty nigh every Sunday,” he 
said, “and in fact I should miss it now; I’ve 
got to think of it as a kind of treat. Old 
Fend-Off gives it you plain, and he always 
brings in a story or two pat, and that’s the 
draw to most of us. He knows his way about; 
he knows fast enough that a bit of a yarn will 
hold us together, and he makes ’em hit his 
nails on the head, and drive ’em home.” 

At this point the lighterman’s talk was 
brought to a close by the commencement of 
the service. One of the group on the mound 
gave out the hymn with the burthen— 

“I do believe, I do believe, 
That Jesus died for me; 
That on the cross He shed his blood 
That I might happy be ;” 
and it was pleasing to find that a consider- 
able number so joined in the singing as to 
show they were familiar with the hymn. 

Another member of the connection offered 
up a prayer ; and then Old Fend-Off gave out 
as his text, the words from the fourteenth 
chapter of Proverbs :—* Fools make a mock 
at sin.” Sinners generally thought themselves 
very clever people, he said; but as a matter 
of fact those who made a mock of sin, who, 
because sin seemed for the time to prosper 
with them, spoke lightly of it, were really 
fools, as a little thoughtful consideration of 
the matter would show. “ Be sure your sins 
will find you out,” he went on, was a 
proverb with a great deal more truth in 
it than the sinners whg hugged them- 
selves in their supposed cleverness seemed 
to imagine. Of course a// sin would be 
found out at last, and have to be answered 
for, but independent of that—though that 
ought to be sufficient for all who were not 
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fools—most sin was found out and in some 
way punished even in this world. He had 
no doubt that every one within reach of his 
voice had had experience of that. “At any 
rate, I have. I remember, for instance—” 

As the last words left his lips, there arose 
a buzz of expectation ; then came a swaying 
movement towards the mound, followed by a 
silence of eager attention. 

“ T remember, when I was in the marines,” 
he resumed, “the regiment I belonged to was 
sent to Jamaica. Well, there was a great 
many drunkards among us—and I’m sorry to 
say that I was one of them—and as soon as 
we were settled on the island, we began 
drinking and rioting about. A Christian mis- 
sionary on the island, who was a great advo- 
cate for teetotalism, hearing of our goings on, 
and thinking, I suppose, that we stood quite 
as much in need of a missionary as did the 
blacks, came to the barracks, and in a kindly 
way pressed us to sign the pledge, saying 
that he had just received a box of cards and 
medals from England with a view to esta- 
blishing a temperance society; and that he 
would like to have us as the first members of 
it. We thought we would show our cleverness 
by ‘taking a rise out of him,’ and agreed 
among ourselves that we would all pretend 
to be teetotalers, and so clean him out of the 
cards and medals—and we did. The next 
day, behold, he met some of us on the drink 
again, and of course reproached us, but we 
only laughed at him; only made a mock at 
sin. However, those laugh best who laugh last ; 
and, sharp as we thought ourselves, and simple 
as we thought the missionary, the last laugh 
A few 
days later, one of the gang happened to show 
his medal to a nigger, and the darkie inno- 
cently enough turns up the whites of his eyes, 
and cries out, ‘O golly, what fine big new 
dollar!’ This was a fine hint for us. Like 
the blackguards we were, we took to per- 
suading the poor ignorant blacks that they 
were fine new dollars, and worth more than a 
dollar at Kingstown. By means of this yarn 
we sold them the medals at a dollar a piece, 
and spent the money in drink. After a 
while, the niggers began to find out how they 
had been swindled, and some of them came 
to the particular men that had cheated them, 
only to get laughed at or be ill-used. But 
one morning a crowd of the blacks came 
to the barracks crying out about it, and 
one of the officers hearing them, had them 
in to explain; and of course they told 
him how bad ‘buckkra’ man soldier had 
sold them fine big dollar, no good, no 





changee at Kingstown, no buy nothing. 
Well, the officer was a just man. He asked 
how many had been swindled in that way, 
and found that there were forty. Next he 
paraded the regiment, and asked the blacks 
each to point out the man who had sold 
them a medal, which they did. Being chil- 
dren of the father of lies, we denied hard 
and fast that we were the men. 

‘Very well, our officer said we would see, 
and he sent for the missionary, who, when he 
came, picked us out as the blacks had done, 
and showed the list of our names. This was 
enough for the officer. ‘I'll soon settle this,’ 
he said. ‘All you whose names are down 
here produce your medals, if you can. Every 
one whocan’t must pay a dollar to one of these 
negroes here.’ And to this he stuck; and the 
money was stopped out of our pay. The nig- 
gers and every one else had the laugh of us, 
and our officer, a man whose good opinion we 
all liked to have, was brought to think meanly 
of us ; in short, our sins found us out.” 

I have told this one of Old Fend-Off’s 
anecdotes, as illustrating not merely Ais style 
of preaching, but a style of preaching that 
“goes down,” with such a class as he was 
addressing, better perhaps than any other 
style. He recounted the story dramatically, 
and was listened to with the greatest atten- 
tion ; and though there was at parts of it 
some slight laughter, he, to use the point of 
the lighterman’s simile, drove home his nail 
in all seriousness, arguing from his story that 
the wisest as well as the happiest man was 
the sincere and humble Christian. 

While listening to Old Fend-Off I had 
kept well in the background and escaped his 
observation ; but being with him later in the 
week, I mentioned to him that I had been 
there, and, after a little preliminary conversa- 
tion, asked in a friendly way— 

“Do you think now that your preaching 
really has any good effect upon such charac- 
ters as were listening to you ?” 


“* God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform,’ ”’ 


he quoted, by way of answer. 

“Yes,” I said; “what seemed strange 
means of grace were often successiul: but do 
you, as a matter of fact, know that any of the 
rough characters of the neighbourhood who 
listened to your preaching, have thereby been 
brought to live a better—a religious—life ?” 

“Thank the Lord, who made me his 
humble instrument,” he exclaimed, reveren- 
tially, “Ido. Without taxing my memory, 
I can think of at least half a dozen souls who 
have been made happy in the Saviour’s love, 
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through hearing the word as it was given to 
me to speak it. I speak in all humbleness, 
sir, but I know how to ‘fetch’ these rough 
people—as they would put it themselves— 
better than a better man. The Lord, sir, 
sends. the special means of salvation; He 
did with me, and I was a worse, a more 
hardened, and seemingly more hopeless case 
than any of those you saw listening to me. 
When I think of myself as I am, and as I 
was, I cannot but look upon myself as a 
miracle of God’s goodness.” 

“ And what were the special means by 
which you were brought to your better life?” 
we asked, becoming interested. 

“Well, it wasn’t preaching in my own 
case,” he answered, “it was practice ; it was 
a noble act done in a Christian spirit. It’s a 
longish yarn, but I think it’s worth hearing ; 
and I'll tell you, if you don’t mind.” 

I said that I should be very pleased to 
hear his story; and without further pre- 
liminary Old Fend-Off began to tell it. 

‘T’m not London bred,” he commenced. 
“I was born and brought up in the Black 
Country, and when a young fellow worked 
there asa miner. They’re a rough lot there 
even now, and they were rougher in my 
young days, and I was one of the roughest of 
the rough. I was given up to gambling, and 
to dog-fighting, man-fighting, and poaching ; 
while drinking and swearing were my daily 
habits—notably swearing. So much was 
the latter the case, that to distinguish me 
from another miner named Joe, who was a 
Methodist and a local preacher, our mates 
called me Swearing and him Christian Joe; 
and he was a Christian, and a brave one. 
He wasn’t content with not sinning himself, 
he reproved sin when he heard or saw it, 
and that was no light thing to do among such 
a set as us miners. Many atime when he 
had checked me in my vile swearing I’ve 
turned to knock him down; but he always 
used to meet me with a look that somehow 
or other made me feel ashamed of myself.” 

“ And his example and influence at length 
made a second Christian Joe of you?” I put 
in, as the old man paused for a moment. 

“You'll hear,” he resumed. “After a 
while I got mixed up in a poaching affair in 
which a keeper was wounded. To escape 
being arrested I made my way up to London, 
and in a drunken fit I enlisted into a regi- 
ment of marines. I was soon afterwards sent 
abroad, and was out of England for three 
years. When I did come back I was tired 
soldiering, and the poaching business having 
blown over, I wrote to some of my old com- 





panions ; and as they were generous after 
their fashion, and earning big wages, they 
raised a subscription and bought me off, and 
I went down to my native place again. Trade 
was rather slack at the time, and I could 
not get a job directly, but I could get plenty 
of drink ; there were scores ready to treat me. 
Well, in the dinner hour of the fourth day 
after my return, I was coming out of a public- 
house blustering and swearing, when who 
should I meet but Christian Joe. Hearing 
how I was going on, he spoke to me in his 
old style about my swearing ; and this time, 
the drink and the devil being strong in me, I 
did hit him. The blow staggered him, but 
the instant he recovered himself he looked 
me straight in the eyes, and said, in a quiet, 
sorrowful sort of way, ‘ Brother, I’m afraid 
you’ve come back a worse man than you 
went. I did zo¢ think you would have struck 
me; you know I would not strike again, 
and you know, too, that I speak to you for 
your own good. However, I freely forgive 
you, and I shall not cease to raise my voice 
against your besetting sin, or to hope that I 
may live to see the day when you will have 
put that sin away from you, and be ready to 
raise your voice in reproof when you hear 
the name of God taken in vain.’” 

“You said rightly that he was a drave 
Christian,” I put in, as Old Fend-Off once 
more came to a brief pause. 

“‘ He was,” Fend-Off assented, ‘‘ but those 
standing round didn’t see it in that light. 
If he had struck me back they would have 
sided with him, but they thought that, Chris- 
tian or not Christian, he ought to have hit 
again, and they set down his not doing it to 
cowardice. As to myself, I felt ashamed of 
the blow the moment I had struck it, but I 
wasn’t man enough to say so; I only went 
back to the public-house and tried to drink 
down the feeling of shame. This was what 
I was doing when there came into the house 
a reckless sort of fellow, who was in a small 
way of business as a shaft sinker. Whether 
he had come specially after me, or seeing me 
there had put the idea into his head, I never 
knew ; but he struck up a conversation with 
me, and got telling me that he had a job he 
just wanted to finish ; that the men he had 
had working for him had turned out milk- 
sops, and gone away, saying that they were 
afraid the shaft was going to give way, though 
it was as safe as any shaft could be. If he 
had only one good man to help him he 
could finish it in two or three days, and 
could afford to give a sovereign a day for 
that time—did I care about the job? 
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“Ves, I would take it,’ I said; and we 
shook hands on the bargain, and went straight 
away to the shaft—and down it. When I'd 
been at work an hour I began to get sober, 
and then, looking up, I could see why the 
other men had left the job. A good many 
yards towards the bottom was loose, nasty- 
looking stuff, and all the way up the bratticing 
was bulging out in a style that meant danger. 
I pointed this out to the other, but he only 
pooh-pooh’d it. However, I insisted upon 
going up a long ladder that we had down 
with us, to drive in a cross-beam at a spot 
that looked particularly shaky; but I had 
scarcely climbed to the point, when with a 
sudden crash the earth below it fell in, bury- 
ing him, and jamming me in, with just my 
head and shoulders free. From where the 
shaft had fallen in up to the top the earth was 
overhanging, and was liable to fall in at any 
moment, and every second I expected it 
would come crushing down upon me. In my 
agony I roared out, and I suppose made 
somebody hear me, for presently I saw some 
one peep over the edge of the shaft, and 
directly afterwards I could tell by the sounds 
that a crowd had assembled near. I was 
wedged in with some of the broken brattic- 
ing, and I knew what a risky job it would 
be-to attempt to rescue me; as it was a 
hundred to one that the pulling and shaking 
necessary to release me would bring the 
overhanging earth down. I had just one 
shadow of a hope. I was the friend of all 
the dare-devils in the neighbourhood, and 
I thought that hearing it was one of their 
own set that was in such desperate strait, 
one or other of them would run the risk. 
Several men crept to the edge of the shaft 
and looked down, and the look seemed to be 
enough, for nothing came of it. I had given 
up my last faint hope, when I became aware 
from a sudden bustling and shouting that 
something was going to be attempted. In 
about a minute I could make out a skip being 
put over the side and a man stepping into 
it. My heart went out towards him who- 
ever he might be; and though when I had 
tried to pray for myself I couldn’t, I did 
manage to ¢hink a prayer for him. Those 


who were letting down the skip knew what, 


they were about, and lowered very slowly, so 
that it was some seconds before I could make 
out who it was that was risking his life for 
me; but at length, when he was within a 
few yards of me, I knew the face—and it was 
Christian Joe’s. : 
“*Be of good cheer, brother,’ he said, 
shaking the rope for them to stop lowering 





when he had got on a level with me—‘ Be of 
good cheer! if it’s the Lord’s will, all may 
be well yet.’ 

“He had got a saw with him, and as he 
spoke he commenced sawing for dear life at 
the piece of timber that I was wedged in by. 
As he worked, the loose earth came rattling 
down upon us, and I whispered to him, ‘I’m 
afraid we shall neither of us ever be got 
out alive,’ ‘Well, it is in the Lord’s hand, 
brother,” he answered cheerily ; ‘ but lest we 
should not, let us each ask with our hearts 
that He will take us to himself,’ 

“Half a minute later he had cut me free 
and I stepped in. The signal was given for 
winding up ; and though we got some bruises 
from falling earth, we were drawn clear a 
second before the general fall-in came.” 

“Well, Joe certainly deserved his title of 
Christian,” I observed, when Fend-Off had 
concluded this thrilling portion of his story. 

“ He did,” said the old man, with an em- 
phatic toss of the head, “ and that wasn’t all 
he did for me. I had been badly crushed, and 
he took me to his home, and he and his sister 
kept me and nursed me through a month’s 
illness; and, what was more, they made a 
Christian of me. To make short the rest 
of my story, I fell in love with the sister, and 
she promised to be my wife at the end of 
two years if, during that period, I held firm 
to my resolve to live a Christian life. I did 
remain firm, thank the Lord, and we were 
married; but she was only spared to me 
for a year. Feeling unsettled when she was 
gone, I came up to London, and, joining a 
steamship as fireman, followed the sea for 
some years, Afterwards I was one of a light- 
ship’s company, and it was there I learned 
the rope-work. Then—my brother-in-law 
being dead—I settled on shore here, and 
started in my present way of business; and 
coming to feel the call, took to doing what- 
ever of Lord’s work was brought to my hand. 
And remembering what I was before I was 
brought in,” he concluded, “I would consider 
myself ungrateful for all the mercy and good- 
ness that has been shown to me, if I doubted 
that even the worst of the people I try to 
speak to were beyond the reach of salvation ; 
or gave up the hope that in some stray 
instance my humble efforts might be the 
appointed means.” 

Strong in his simple faith Old Fend-Off 
preached and teached on ; and his example 
has a Christianizing influence upon many in 
the neighbourhood, who would otherwise 
stand little chance of being brought under 
any ordinary form of Christian influence. 
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NEW AND OLD. 


By THE AUTHOR or “ Patsy’s First GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN.” 


N EW little feet 


Patter on the flcor ; 

New little faces 

Peep through the door ;— 
New little souls 

Have entered into life ; 
New little voices 

Speak in love or strife ;— 
New little fingers 

Tightly clasp our own ; 
New little tendrils 


Still the old voices 
Echo in our ear, 
And the old faces 
Hallowed are and dear ; 
Still the old friends 
Who have passed away, 


By seein: 
ELIS ae = 
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Live in our affection— 





, _ Love has no decay ; 
And the old words, 

Spoken long ago, 
Keep the heart tender, 

Make the tears flow. 


Thus New and Old 
Mingle in one, 

Each has its blessing ; 
And when life is done, 

Old faces, old friends 
Will meet us again— 

Treasures long buried 
We shall regain— 

All that is lovely, 
All that is true, 

Will live on for ever, 
The Old and the New. 


Round our hearts have grown. 
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I.—NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
QUIET WORK. 

T is strange how much of warlike noise and com- 
motion there is about those movements in the 
religious world that come most under public observa- 
tion. The warlike imagery of the Apocalypse has 
been wonderfully verified during these eighteen hun- 
dred years. It is worthy of remark, by the way, that 
the prevalence of such imagery in that book is a 
proof of its inspiration. A man like St.John, bred a 
fisherman, working quietly for his Master all his life 
at the outskirts of the Roman empire, and at whose 


death the followers of Christ were a poor persecuted | 


sect, could never have thought that the Christian 
faith would for ages have a career appropriately sym- 
bolized, in certain of its aspects, by trumpets, thun- 
ders, bloodshed, earthquakes, and volcanoes. Yet 
so it has been, whenever light and darkness have 
come into céllision, and so it is. And the thought is 
pressed upon our mind when, on glancing at the 
more prominent proceedings in the religious world at 
home, we see. how predominant the element of con- 
flict is everywhere. At one place the battle rages 
round the Athanasian creed; at another it is about 
the place of religion in education. At a third the 
strife is concerning men alleged to have made ship- 
wreck of the faith; at a fourth the ultramontanist is 
pressing forward, and the Protestant is indignantly 
driving him back. We cannot make up our mind 
to open our monthly chat with our readers by dwell- 
ing on these things. We must take something more 
directly refreshing and improving. In the Apocalypse 
there are quiet as well as warlike scenes. There are 
still waters and green pastures as well as battle-fields 
soaked with blood. And so, amid all our religious 
din, there are, thank God, many quiet corners where 
men and women whose souls have been filled with 
Christ and his love are making the wilderness rejoice 
and blossom as the rose. 

Here, for example, in Edinburgh, a Christian lady 
from England, forsaking the ease of a drawing-room 
life, has undertaken the charge of the nursing opera- 
tions in the Infirmary, and others like-minded are 
aiding in the work. May God help them and all 
such in their noble toil! How much of this is due 
to the example of Miss Nightingale and Miss Jones 
it would be difficult to say. But theirs has been a 
fruitful example, both at home and in other countries. 


We have before us an American religious journal, | 


containing, among other interesting matter, a com- 
munication from Nathan Allen, M.D., entitled, 
*¢ Christ in the Workhouse.’? A few months ago, 
this gentleman was paying a visit to the great work- 
house in the east of Liverpool. He does not seem 
to have heard of Agnes Jones. After passing 
through wards and corridors, marking with great 
pleasure the beautiful texts of Scripture that were 
everywhere to be seen for the instruction and conso- 
II, n.s. 


ROOM. 


lation of the poor and needy, he became curious to 
learn through what means so unusually ample a 
; testimony for Christ came to be borne in the institu- 
| tion. While attending worship in the chapel on the 
| Sunday, the problem was solved. At the side of the 
| pulpit, he saw a marble statue of a woman with a 
| most angelic countenance, and on its base he read 
| the inscription, ‘‘In Memory of Agnes Elizabeth 
Jones, daughter of Colonel Jones, of Fahan, Ireland, 
who, under the auspices of the Liverpool select 
vestry, first instituted the system of trained nursing 
among the sick poor of a workhouse. In this service 
she lost her life. Her only desire for herself was 
| that at the resurrection, her Lord might say, ‘She 
hath done what she could.’ Born November roth, 
1822. Died February tgth, 1868.” On the other 
side, Dr. Allen read the words of Miss Nightingale : 
** She came to her Lord, offering to Him for his poor 
and sick, no sad and disappointed spirit, but the 
firstfruits of her heart, in days when she was full of 
health and cheerfulness. She brought the world’s 
sense and practical ability to good works, and God’s 
faith, hope, and chfrity to the world’s work, earnestly 
seeking the Saviour’s spirit in following the blessed 
steps of his most holy life. She died at her post 
among the poor and sick while yet in the flower of 
her age. And thus she lived the life and died the 
death of the children of God, who are the children 
of the resurrection.” 

On this side, the name of Agnes Jones is a house- 
hold word; but it is spirit-stirring to find it wafted 
across the Atlantic, and through such notices as this, 
and more fully through her Memoir, which has been 
reprinted there, beginning a new campaign, a new 
crusade, we may say, on behalf of Christ, and his sick 
and suffering members. Happy they who, like Sam- 
son, do more in their death than they have done in 
their life; whose names become symbols of the 
highest Christian devotedness, and as they are wafted 
from country to country, and from home to home, 
carry to this heart and the other a trumpet-like 
summons, ‘‘Go thou and dolikewise!’’ And happy 
the country that, amid all its ecclesiastical contentions, 
has such names to look to, as visible proofs that the 
spirit of Christ is-the spirit of love. And blessed it 
is to think that other ladies are catching up the spirit 
and following the example, and that, among those in 
easy circumstances, nursing the poor for Christ’s sake 
is becoming more and more common. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

It is the surprising, we are told, that happens. And 
most persons, we doubt not, will feel that the reaction 
that has taken place in favour of the Athanasian Creed 
is remarkable. When Lord Shaftesbury and his lay- 
memorialists craved no more than that the reading of 
it in church services might not be compulsory, it 
seemed as if so moderate a proposal could have little 
active opposition. And yet the opposition is most 
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intense, and when a public meeting is called in Lon- 
don to give expression to that opposition, it is found 
that a single hall is not enough to contain all that 
desire to be present. And, strange to say, as Dean 
Stanley and Mr. Ryle were on the same platform in 
opposition to the compulsory use of the creed, Canon 
Kingsley and Canon Liddon are on the same plat- 
form in support of it. The one, Canon Kingsley, 
expresses by letter his sense of the great evil that 
would be done alike to the theology and the meta- 
physics of England should the Creed be disused; the 
other, Canon Liddon, expresses himself in still 
stronger terms. The three Creeds, he says, are more 
sacred than any part of the Prayer-Book; they ap- 
proach in authority to the very Scriptures themselves ; 
they are the very heart of the Church of England. 
Any tampering with them would be a tampering with 
the most vital thing in the Church. He spoke with 
admiration of the late Bishop of Salisbury, who had 
told him that if any such tampering took place, he 
would resign his see. To him it appeared that to 
meddle with this Creed would virtually be to declare 
that they were no longer concerned to maintain“ the 
honour of the Lord Jesus Christ as God. He read a 
letter from Dr. Pusey to the same effect, and joined 
with him in thankfulness that the dark cloud that had 
hung over them a year ago might now, he trusted, be 
regarded as dispelled. 


TWO PHASES OF ENGLISH LOYALTY. 


We have lately had two very opposite expressions 
of English national feeling, or rather of feeling in 
England—one from Archbishop Manning, head of the 
English branch of the Roman Catholics, the other 
from the Poet Laureate. The transition from the 
one to the other is like the transition from harshest 
discord to the softest melody. At Sheffield the 
Archbishop did not scruple to repeat the offensive 
utterance that he was first a Catholic and next an 
Englishman. And as if to justify it, he presumed 
that most men would say that they were first Chris- 
tians, then Englishmen. As if our supreme subjection 
to the Eternal Son of God was to be placed on the 
same level with subjection to an Italian priest, calling 
himself his vicar ! Let the Ultramontanists of England 
succeed in their aim, it is not difficult to tell who will 
be the real sovereign of England. It is as contrasting 
with this fiery ecclesiastical spirit that the gentle tone 
of the Poet Laureate is so full of music. In an ad- 
dress to the Queen closing the new issue of his Idyls, 
he pours out the warm love of his heart to her who 
has been so “ loyal to the royal in herself and loyal to 
her land.” The signs of the times are not without 
their uncomfortable portents, but his trust is 

“that heaven 
Will blow the tempest in the distance back 
From thine and ours: for some are scared who mark 
Or wisely, or unwisely, signs of storm, 
Waverings of every soul with every wind, 
And wenle trucklings to the transient hour, 
And fierce or careless looseners of the faith, 
And softness breeding scorn of simple life, 
Or cowardice, the child of lust for gold, 


Or labour with a groan and not a voice, 
Or art with poisonous honey stol’n from France.” 


Not such are the breathings of Archbishop Man- 
ning. Nothing will do but Ultramontanism. ‘ The 
Christian world was created by Christianity. Chris- 
tianity was the Church; the Pope was the head of 
the Church; the Papacy was Ultramontanism, and 
Ultramontanism, therefore, had brought about the 
advancement made up to the sixteenth century.” 
Ultramontanism was the great power that would yet 
govern and bless the world. The decree of infalli- 
bility had been received by every priest and bishop, 
except the handful of Alt-Catholics in France and 
Germany. The Church of Rome is the despoiled 
but rightful owner of the highest influence and 
authority on the globe. It is evidently the purpose 
of Dr. Manning to accustom the ears of the English 
people to this thought. The time seems to be re- 
garded as having come for talking contemptuously of 
the Church of England, and of every other power or 
authority that might be a rival to that of Rome. 
Bishop Vaughan, in his late utterances at Manchester, 
spoke in the same strain. Evidently the little horn 
with the eyes as the eyes of a man, is ‘framing its 
mouth to speak great things. That such a tone can- 
not but rouse the intense antagonism of the great 
bulk of the English people cannot be doubted. Yet 
we do not suppose that Dr. Manning regards that 
indignation as the most serious obstacle that his 
schemes may have to encounter. An intelligent 
acquaintance with the Bible, and familiarity with its 
saving truths; a hearty appreciation of the way of salva- 
tion for sinners through faith ina crucified Redeemer ; 
a cordial interest in the spiritual kingdom of Christ, 
and a sincere readiness to promote it by prayer, by 
service, by gifts and sacrifice, and, if need be, suffer- 
ings—such a spirit on the part of the great mass of 
the people would be the true safeguard of our Pro- 
testantism, and the one invincible opponent whom 
neither force nor fraud would be able to conquer. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 

There does not appear to be much likelihood of 
our education question getting soon into smooth 
water. From the Nonconformist section of the people 
there are loud complaints that the denominational 
schools are not national schools, and the demand for 
a change is all the more earnest that the question was 
at first believed to be settled on a broader basis. It 
is one of the most serious evils that arise from the 
divided state of the Christian Church that it is so 
difficult to provide for the teaching of religion, except 
in connection with a denominational system. The 
cry for combined secular and separate religious instruc- 
tion would never have become so loud and so strong 
had it not been for the number of religious denomina- 
tions, and the views that have thus arisen as to the 
teaching of religion. In the coming conflict of parties, 
considerable anxiety may well be entertained as to 
the interests of religious instruction. Whatever 
happens, we trust that a place will be secured for the 
Bible in our schools ; this homage is due to the book 
of books ; and little good in the highest sense can be 





looked for from a system that should expressly refuse 
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to make use of the best instrument of education, to 
say the very least, the world has ever known. 


DR. WALLACE AND MR. KNIGHT. 


The ecclesiastical firmament in Scotland has been 
considerably agitated by the cases of Dr. Wallace 
and Mr. Knight. The unexpected appointment of 
Dr. Wallace to the Chair of Church History in the 
University of Edinburgh has brought up the rumours 
of unsoundness in the faith which have been floating 
about for a considerable time past. The very pecu- 
culiar way which Dr. Wallace takes to propagate 
rationalistic views makes it difficult to proceed against 
him in the way of formal prosecution. It is not his 
custom to say whether the views be his own, but 
rather to give them forth as the views of others, but 
with such an obvious leaning as to make the inference 
easy what his own opinion is concerning the old 
orthodoxy. Thus, in a paper on the ‘* Tendencies of 
Religious Thought in Scotland,” published three 
years ago in a volume of Essays already forgotten by 
the public, it is announced that religious thought is 
‘moving away from an external authority toward 
self-reliance; from an objective towards a subjective 
standard of truth.” ‘There is much sympathy with 
what is called the modern or liberal school of theo- 
logy” in the intelligent, but only the intelligent, 
circles of Scotland. Men in these circles believe 
statements in the Scriptures, ‘‘not simply because 
they find them in the Bible, but inasmuch as for 
themselves they perceive them to be true.’’ The 
**cultured sense of right and truth,” and not the 
authority of the Bible, is declared to be the standard 
in these intelligent circles. They believe only “ what 
commends itself to their innate sense of truth, fitness, 
beauty, or usefulness.” Even the Free Church, he 
affirms, has shown that she can be guided “by the 
principle of common sense, as against being ham- 
pered by the mere letter of Scripture.”” What ordi- 
nary mortal, in reading all this, could fail to suppose 
that it was Dr. Wallace’s own sentiments that it 
expresses ? But, on a closer inspection, it turns out 
that Dr. Wallace is only recording historically what 
are the views of the intelligent class, and as he does 
not expressly claim to belong to that class, they can- 
not be brought home to him as his own. Moreover, 
as he has again signed the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, and declared it to be the confession of his 
own faith, he has probably placed himself in an atti- 
tude of safety. 

The case of Mr. Knight is materially different, 
Mr. Knight has ever maintained the character of a 
devout believer, but has been disposed to give a 
prominence to the philosophical mode of dealing 
with divine truth that threatens to land him in very 
perilous positions. In a recent article on Prayer, 
with a view to prove to our men of science that there 
is a true sphere for prayer as a real force in the 
universe, he lays it down that for any matter which is 
directly dependent on physical causation, prayer is 
quite inapplicable, and that its proper sphere is only 
in the region of the moral and spiritual forces. We 








may lawfully pray for wisdom, for holiness, and for 
strength to battle with sin, because these matters lie 
in the region of the spiritual forces, where God is 
free to act according to circumstances ; but we may not 
pray for rain, or for calm weather, or for protection 
or deliverance from disease, because such things lie 
in the region of physical causation, where everything 
is regulated by fixed and unalterable laws. The 
Duke of Argyll has answered Mr. Knight, in a short, 
pithy, and very able paper, turning his flank very 
thoroughly, and meeting all his principal positions. 
It is more than doubtful whether Mr. Knight’s conces- 
sion would be accepted as sufficient even by the class 
whom he desires to conciliate. Certainly the more 
materialistic portion of them would loudly challenge 
the broad distinction he makes between the natural 
and the moral world, and would not allow that what 
we call the moral world is less under law than the 
physical. And as for devout believers, Mr. Knight’s 
view can never be contemplated without giving-a 
shock to their Christian instincts as well as their 
scriptural belief. It is the venerable Guizot, we 
think, that in one of his volumes entitled “ Medita- 
tions on the Christian Faith,’’ maintains that belief 
in prayer is an intuition of the human spirit. And 
it is certain that devout minds will not admit the 
distinction which Mr. Knight attempts to draw, and 
never will believe, and never ought to believe, that 
in modifying or adjusting the forces that operate in 
the physical world, the great Creator has less in his 
power than is seen to belong to his creature man. If 
the spirit of man has a certain power to modify and 
control the forces of nature, and bend them to his 
purposes, how can we ever be persuaded to believe 
that a similar, nay, an infinitely higher power of the 
same sort does not belong to the infinite God ? 


PROGRESS OF COLPORTAGE. 


Since last October, when special attention was 
directed to the subject of Colportage in this Maga- 
zine, another annual report has been issued by the 
Society that superintends this department of usefulness 
in Scotland. This Society, we are glad to find, con- 
tinues to advance. The number of its agents is 
again greater than in any previous year. And not 
only is its number greater in Scotland, but the effort 
to plant the colporteur in England has been renewed. 
More blue bonnets have gone over the border; and 
of these, two are at work in Bedfordshire, and one 
at Aldershott. The directors express the greatest 
anxiety that English friends would take this matter 
into their own hands, and would extend an agency 
which has been so useful in Scotland, and which 
| seems to be equally capable of becoming a blessing 
in England. In so far, they say, as they have tried 
the plan, there has been the greatest encouragement 
to continue and multiply the agency. Their labours 
and sales have been attended with great success. A 
travelling agent has been secured to endeavour to 
promote the cause in England. It does seem strange 
that it is not taken up more enthusiastically, and we 
can account for this only on the supposition that the 
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real nature of the agency is not understood, and its 
missionary character not taken into account. It is 
certain that the efforts made to circulate a frivolous 
and sensational literature among the masses of the 
people are very great. We lately made some in- 
quiries in a large town in Scotland as to the effect 
of the larger earnings of the working people in in- 
creasing the ordinary sale of wholesome and solid 
literature. We regret to say that the answer was 
very discouraging. All goes to show the necessity 
of judicious effort to stimulate a wholesome appetite 
for reading, and to feed it when it has been called 
into existence; nor do we know of any subsidiary 
agency better fitted for this purpose than that of the 
colporteur. And we repeat what was said before, 
that the ultimate effect of this movement cannot be 
otherwise than to give a powerful impulse to the 
ordinary book trade. 


IlL—GLANCES AT WHAT IS DOING 
ABROAD. 


QUIET WORK IN PARIS. - 


Belleville is a suburb of Paris, inhabited chiefly by 
Communists. A devoted Christian lady, Mdlle. de 
Broen, has been doing a good work in the district, 
providing employment for the women, and using her 
opportunities of intercourse to speak to them of the 
love of God and the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The poor women who frequent her meetings are 


dead, banished, or imprisoned. The desolation and 
destitution the women were plunged into when the 
Communist cause collapsed, and their relatives were 
separated from them, may be imagined. 


“We were going to Belleville and La Villette,” 
says Mdlle. de Broen, “to distribute books and 
Gospels, and found that the misery was indeed over- 
whelming; women separated from their husbands 
or sons by death or imprisonment, often unmerited, 
refused to believe that there was a God in heaven. 
Forsaken by the priests and sisters of mercy, they 
were left to cherish their feelings of hatred and 
revenge against their richer brethren, and of unbelief 
in God. . - « About four hundred have attended 
my meetings; with few exceptions, all Roman Catho- 
lics. Drawn together in the first place for the sake 
of the trifling remuneration for work in a sewing 
class, they have been brought und:r the wonder- 
working power of the gospel, hitherto almost un- 
known among them. The countenances, which at 
first were hard, sullen, and even fierce, have.been so 
softened by Christian influence that they are hardly 
to be recognised.” 

‘In addition to the sewing classes, mission meet- 
ings are held twice a week, the one at La Villette 
being attended by nearly two hundred men, women, 
and boys ; night schools twice a week for men and 
boys, and also for women and girls, which are well 
attended. One woman sixty-five years old learned to 
read and write in six months.” 


One of the women brought her husband to Mdlle. 
de Broen, newly released from prison, entreating her 
to convert him. ‘He is a very good husband,” she 
said, “ but he will be still better if he loves Jesus.” 


the priests had driven him away. Then he had 
turned spiritualist, but had got no peace. But when 
he heard of the blessed work of the ladies, his faith 
revived so far that he felt that they believed ; and his 
anxiety was to share their faith and help in their 
work, What a reward are such things for loving and 
patient labour, and what an encouragement to be 
‘* steadfast and unmoveable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord!” 
THE BIBLE IN FRANCE. 

The report of M. Monod, the agent in France for 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, presents us 
with some interesting particulars—little bright specks 
of green amid the surrounding desert of infidelity and 
worldliness. Colportage in France, he admits, is 
difficult work, and some of the old agents have had 
to be parted with as not being in all respects equal to 
the work. In Paris it is particularly difficult ; the 
police forbid sales in thoroughfares ; private houses 
are guarded by porters, and shops are protected by 
the genius loci. To be acolporteur in such circum- 
stances requires no common measure of earnestness, 
tact, and love of the work. Sometimes the colpor- 
teur gets help unexpectedly: at Meux, where there 
are a good many Protestants, a woman took him under 
her protection, and introduced him to a number of 
tradesmen, saying, ‘‘You Huguenots, here is a 
Huguenot—you must buy his book!”* A man said 
to him, ‘‘This is a good book; the Prussians took 
the copy I had, and I am very pleased to have you 
to replace it.” At another place, the Bible is at a 
great discount : a man is making a fortune by exhi- 
biting a girl in one of whose eyes is to be seen a pic- 
ture of Notre Dame de Lourdes. (The girl has a 
false eye of glass, and the picture is painted thereon !) 
At another place a man wishes a Bible, but he has 
no money; suddenly he remembers that he has.a 
hen; he runs and sells it, and with the money buys 
a Bible—reminding one of the parable of the treasure 
in the field. In another district, an old man, when 
offered the Bible, glanced over it, and then called his 
children, and said with great emotion, ‘Children, 
here is at last the book of which you hear me con- 
stantly speaking, and from which are taken all the 
stories I tell you.” 

In some parts of France, we are told that whole 
villages are thirsting for the gospel; but there, as in 
other places, the great difficulty is to find suitable 
agents. Who can doubt that if a sufficient supply of 
men of the right stamp, spirit-stirred and _ spirit- 
stirring, could be obtained, not only for France, but 
for other countries equally destitute, there would re- 
sult, with God’s blessing, a glorious change? Every- 
thing points to the need of prayer to the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth labourers into his harvest. 


BOHEMIA—AMERICAN MISSION. 

The American Board of Foreign Missions having 
resolved to establish missions in the papal countries 
of Europe, the city of Prague in Bohemia has been 
selected as the first, though possibly not the per- 





It turned out that the man had been an unbeliever ; 


manent scene of their operations, and three mission- 
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aries have been sent thither. This movement has 
been begun in cordial co-operation with the Protestant 
missionaries and pastors already in the field, and with 
the warm desire to strengthen the hands of all good 
men engaged in the work of evangelisation. The 
land of Huss, as our readers know, has lately ex- 
hibited a real desire for the gospel. The light kindled 
by the holy martyrs, Huss and Jerome, has begun 
once more to burn. Here and there evangelical sta- 
tions have been formed, and evangelical agencies 
started. At the Free Church College in Edinburgh, 


several godly Bohemian students have been preparing | 


for the ministry, and some are now engaged in the 
active work of the gospel. There is ample room for 
the new labourers that have entered the field, and if 
their work is carried on in the same spirit as that of 
their brethren in Asia Minor, and with similar results, 
there will be good reason to hail their advent to 
Bohemia as one of the greatest blessings that could 
have been bestowed on the land. 


IlI.—_OUR LETTER DRAWER. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
SPIRITUALISM AND ITS PRETENSIONS. 

I need not tell you that on this side of the Atlantic 
we have had not a little to do with spiritualism, about 
which, I perceive, that you have lately been having 
some discussion in your journals. We have had men 
professing to’ be converted from blank atheism by 
spirit rappings, but we have not often found that their 
conversion proved a turning ‘“‘ from darkness to light, 
nor from the power of Satan unto God.” The more 
sober-minded part of our community are disposed to 
regard spiiitualism as sheer imposture and delusion, 
cleverly grafted on some singular mesmeric or mag- 
netic phenomena, which are certainly fitted to be- 
wilder ordinary minds. We have indeed had some 
remarkable instances of respectable men giving them- 
selves up to it, or to something like it. Dr. Prime, of 
the New York Observer, ina recent communication 
to that paper, narrates the case of the late Professor 
Bush, at one time a well-known and learned professor 
in a Presbyterian college. Dr. Bush’s conversion, 
however, was not properly to spiritualism, but to 
Swedenborgianism. He believed Swedenborg to 
have had a divine mission, and he believed in that in- 
tercourse with the spiritual world which Swedenborg 
professed. "With Swedenborg he held that angels are 
the spirits of departed men, and that it is impious to 
believe in an order of created beings higher than man, 
seeing that man was made in the image of God, and 
anything higher than that cannot be conceived. Dr. 
Bush professed to be able by passing his hand over a 
piece of writing to tell the character of the man who 
wrote it. He maintained that certain emanations 
from the man hovered even about what he had written, 
and that one ex rapport with him could through these 
declare his character. He thought that in the mes- 
meric or trance state the ordinary properties of the 
body were suspended, so far as the spirit was con- 
cerned, and that the spirit acted in the same manner 
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as if it were disembodied. It need not be said that 
by these vagaries, Dr. Bush lost caste in the commu- 
nity. He died at Rochester, an apostle of the Swe- 
denborgian faith. 

In the same letter, Dr. Prime gi account of 
various interviews which he has had with other 
assertors of spiritualistic views. Conspicuous among 
these were the famous Fox ladies from Rochester. 
They were such dexterous manipulators that they 
could bring the spirits into conversation, not merely 
with believers, or persons of mesmeric susceptibility, 
but with any one, for the small charge of a dollar. 
Dr. Prime spent an evening with one of them, but out 
of some fifty experiments that were performed, not a 
single one was satisfactory, and he left convinced that 
the whole affair was a piece of imposture and delu- 
sion. He sums up by admitting that there are some 
facts at present inexplicable, as there are also in the 
feats of jugglers. Also, that there are as yet mysteries 
about magnetism, and that the influence of mind on 
mind is an obscure subject. “Since the world was 
ma he adds, ‘‘the soul of no dead man has 
made signs to a live one of what was going on in the 
world of spirits, and apart from what we know of the 
spirit-world in the book of Revelation, the veil is 
unbroken, and beyond it all is mystery.” 
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PROFESSOR AGASSIZ ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
SPECULATION. 

Let me call your attention, further, to an important 
address of Professor Agassiz at a late meeting of the 
National Academy of Science. The name of Agassiz 
has been so long conspicuous in the ranks of science 
that great weight is inevitably attached to his judg- 
ment on any scientific question. It has been attempted 
indeed to pull him down from his eminence, as the 
same thing has been attempted in the case of other 
men who have stood firm to their faith in the Creator. 
‘«« The longer I live,” said Agassiz, ‘‘ I feel more and 
more the danger of stretching inferences from a few 
observations to a wide field. I see that the younger 
generation among naturalists are at this moment 
falling into the mistake of making assertions and 
presenting views as scientific principles which are not 
even based on real observations. The manner in 
which the evolution theory in zoology is treated would 
lead those who are not special zoologists to suppose 
that observations have been made from which it can 
be inferred that there is in nature such a thing as 
change among organized beings actually taking place. 
There is no such thing on record.’” He went on to 
say that it was utterly intolerant to proclaim men as 
deficient in science because they would not give in to 
theories based on mere assertion. Yet that was what 
was done now. There was no evidence whatever of 
evolution, there was no evidence of a tendency to 
evolution ; the whole theory rested on certain resem- 
blances. Darwin had done much in scientific research, 
but he had been woefully injured by his adherents. 
He had had doctrines fathered on him which ex- 
isted only in their imagination. In his several writ- 
ings Professor Agassiz has often expressed himself to 
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the same effect ; holding, indeed, that instead of crea- 
tion having gone on bya continuous law of evolution, 
breaks have repeatedly occurred, showing the inter- 
position of a designing and intelligent Creator. 


THE FULTON STREET PRAYER-MEETINGS. 

The daily prayer-meeting still goes on, and the 
spirit of faith and hope prevails at the meeting as 
much as ever. Faith in the efficacy of prayer, indeed, 
has ever been the mainspring of its operations, and 
the records of answers to believing prayer multiply 
week by week and day by day. If any one were to 
enter the meeting in doubt as to whether prayer could 
have any effect in heaven, he might possibly not be 
convinced himself of this truth, but he would be 
obliged to feel that other men are profoundly con- 
vinced of it. The number of requests for prayer, 
amounting sometimes to fifty or sixty in a day, show 
how extensive is the trust in its efficacy. And the 
remarkable records of answers given is a further proof 
of the reality of the work. At a recent meeting 
in Chicago, for instance, a young man stood .up, 
holding a slip of paper in his hand. ‘ This is a tele- 
gram,” he said, “‘ from Philadelphia; it says, ‘Uncle 
Jack is dying, come on immediately.” Uncle Jack 
was a rich worldly man in Philadelphia, whom his 
young friend had been urging to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and now, when he was dying, he could 
think of no one likely to be a comfort to him but the 
young man whose faithful counsel he had been far 
from relishing. He telegraphed that he could not go 
to Philadelphia, but if Uncle Jack would believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as sure as there was a God in 
heaven he would be saved. He came to the meeting 
to get their prayers for a blessing on the message. In 
the afternoon he had another telegram from Phila- 
delphia :—‘‘You need not come. Uncle Jack is very 
happy in believing on Jesus.”” For some time past 
there has been unusual earnestness at many mettings. 


IV.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION FIELD. 
THE WANT OF THE TIME. 


When missions and missionaries are assailed as 
they have lately been, the instinct of fair play and the 
demands of truth require that they be vindicated from 
bitter calumnies. Yet it must be owned that there is 
something in the representations that are often made 
of the comparative feebleness and uselessness of 
some members of the band. Mission life undoubtedly 
demands something very unusual in the way of quali- 
fication. A half-hearted consecration is specially 
unsuitable in one who goes to win the heathen by his 
life as much as to convert them by his words. A 
left-handed look-out for worldly comfort and con- 
sideration, betraying itself in many a little matter 
easily detected by the native eye, is not likely to have 
much good effect in inclining the heathen to Christi- 
anity. As Dr. Parker, of London, remarked the other 


| day, weneed valiant men. And we feel very much dis- 


posed to act the part of the King of Israel! :—** When 
Saul saw any strong man, or any valiant man, he took 
him to him.” Dr. Parker refers, and with justice, to 





the obstacles often put by fathers and mothers in the 
way of their sons going out to the mission-field. His 
words are worthy of being pondered :— 


‘Truly, in view of this family aspect of the case, 
we may, first of all, pray that fathers and mothers 
may be made ‘valiant.’ They are by no means to be 
forgotten in these prayers. They may have a great 
battle to fight with themselves in secret, when they 
know that God is saying to them: ‘Take your son— 
your only son—your only son Isaac whom you love, 
and set him apart for the service of the Cross,’—a 
form of message, however, which, by the very linger- 
ing of its emphasis, shows that the whole case has 
been measured, and that not one drop of the life- 
offering shall be wasted in the dust. O Thou, who 
didst not spare Thine only begotten Son, but dids® 
freely give Him up for us all, take this matter into 
Thine own hands, that it may suffer nothing from our 
roughness, and by the voice of the Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter, speak to fathers and mothers as Thou 
only canst speak; mercifully give them such extent 
and clearness of out-look as shall enable them to see 
that, in the long run, love renews itself by sacrifice, 
and that, though weeping may endure for a night, 
joy will come in the morning! ” 


To young men he says with equal power :— 





“Others are going abroad for secular purposes ; 





servants of the State brave the sea; speculators and || 
adventurers break through every difficulty, that they |} 
¥, & | 

! 


may seek their fortunes in lands far away ; navigators, 
geographers, merchants, leave home and friends de- 
hind, that they may realise the purpose of their 
hearts: if they do all this to obtain a corruptible 
crown, will you not emulate their enthusiasm, whena | 
crown incorruptible is set before you? Endure hard- 
ness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ; fight the good 
fight of faith; endure afHictions; do the work of evan- 
gelists ; and when the Chief Shepherd shall appear 
ye shall receive a crown of glory.” | 
ON THE SHORE OF LAKE SUPERIOR. } 

There is always a special interest in the reception | 
of the gospel by simple races, like the American 
Indians. The mixture of childlike simplicity with | 
manly decision, which is often found in such acase, | 
is not often to be met with in more sophisticated | 
races. The speeches of their chiefs and others at | 
missionary meetings and the like have generally a 
considerable combination of simplicity and shrewd- 
ness. A Wesleyan meeting of this kind took place 
some time ago on the north shore of Lake Superior, 
presided over by Chief John Waiskey. The chief 
referred to his early recollections of the first visits 
of the Black Coats, as he called the missionaries, 
when he and his father’s family were steeped in 
heathenism. When his parents were baptized, he 
hesitated for a while, till the minister offered him a 
little book, and as he wanted the book he consented. 
What was it ? A volume of Ojebwa hymns. ‘ Oh,” 
said the chief, ‘‘ that precious little book led me to 
Christ! Oh, that book! the greatest blessing that 
the Missionary Society ever gave to the Ojebwa 
Eneshanabeg.” Another chief, bearing the genuine 
name of Pe-au-pe-dau-soune, next spoke. He said 
he was perhaps the oldest man present at that mis- 
sionary meeting, and he expected that his sun would 
soon go down, but it would shine brighter m heaven. 
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He was one of the first converted to Christianity in 
those parts, when John Sunday and others first came 
with the Word of God, He had been sometimes 
long years without seeing a missionary, but he always 
tried to keep that religion which made him so happy 
to-day. Last winter the priest tried to get him to 
turn Papist, but he said ‘‘ No.” He had seen Method- 
ists live and die well; ke had never seen Catholics 
live very well or die very well, nor be very happy. 
The Methodist people were his people, and their 
religion his, and he wanted to be with them in 
heaven. He thanked God for missionaries. 

It is pretty well known that the American Govern- 
ment has lately adopted a more conciliatory course 
towards the various tribes of Indians who have often 
been so troublesome in the new settlements. On the 
15th of last January, a meeting was held between the 
board charged with the business and representatives 
of the various Christian Churches which carry on 
missions among the Indians. The representatives of 
Congregational, Catholic, Quaker, Methodist, Epis- 
copalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Reformed 
Churches were present, and with hardly a dissenting 
voice, expressed themselves favourable to the policy 
of the government, and hopeful of the advance of the 
Indian, both in civilisation and in Christianity. The 
only decidedly remonstrant voice was that of the 
Roman Catholic representative, who complained 
somewhat dictatorially, that he and his brethren were 
not allowed to manage the affairs of the Indians in the 
place where they had their mission. It would be a 
happy day both for the Indian and the United States 
if peace reigned unbroken between them, and the 
word of God had free course and was glorified. 


THE GOSPEL IN MEXICO. 


Dr. Riley, of the Episcopal Church, is at present 
on a visit to the United States, collecting funds for 
the advancement of the work of the gospel in Mexico, 
where he usually labours. The story of the gospel in 
Mexico has been formerly alluded to in these columns, 
but some facts are mentioned by Dr. Riley probably 
new to most of our readers :— 


‘¢ A few years ago a priest was converted in Mexico, 
and commenced preaching Christ; but this ray of 
hope was extinguished and crushed by poverty. Then 
I went there, and immediately thousands came to 
listen: the private rooms in which we met were 
crowded ; our chapel was overflowing. We obtained 
the grant of an old church, but it needed painting and 
other repairs to make it tenantable; we needed funds, 
but none were forthcoming, though we had appealed 
to you, rolling in luxury. At length a poor brother 
in the faith, a painter, took the contract at a nominal 
price, and having nearly completed the work, fell from 
the scaffolding under the dome with such force as to 
break through the flooring beneath. When I visited 
his crushed body in his bare home of poverty, he told 
me that finding the terms of the contract would barely 
pay for the paint, he had restricted himself to so small 





an amount of food, that the dizziness of hunger | 


caused his fall. He died, after a painful operation, 
saying, ‘ Jesus is more precious than ever.’ 

“We got into the church, and the dedication ser- 
mon was preached by Manuel Aguas, formerly a 








leading priest of the Romish Church. He fell in 
with one of our tracts; that led him first to the 
Bible, and then to Jesus, in whom he found peace 
and joy unspeakable, and he gladly gave up his 
brilliant position and prospects to cast in his lot with 
our penury and distress. His conversion was to 
Mexico what that of St. Paul was to the early Church, 
and he was doing a work in which it seems as if no 
other man could ever be his successor. We were 
inundated by petitions, which we could not grant, to 
send out labourers, and establish service in villages 
and tewns all over Mexico; another large church was 
placed at our disposal, but it needed flooring, seats, 
and windows, and he urged me to come to America 
and to try and obtain a little help to keep us from 
perishing. 

“IT came. I shall never forget his parting look 
of anguish till I meet his recognition of rapture 
above. He undertoak to do my work as well as his 
own, preaching ¢welve times a week-—you know the 
rest of the story. At his last service he was assisted 
in and out of the pulpit ; and in three days Magnus 
Aguas, the apostle of Mexico, died rejoicing in the 
‘most precious blood of Christ,’ but crushed by want, 
privation, and overwork.” 






The loss caused by the death of Manuel Aguas to 
the rising Evangelical Church of Mexico cannot be 
over-estimated. It is one of those mysterious events 
which baflle all our efforts to understand them ; our 
comfort is, that if God has work to be done there, He 
will not fail to provide the instruments ; having laid 
the foundation of the temple, the headstone will be 
brought forth one day with shoutings of ‘Grace, grace 
unto it.” 


V.—OUR LIBRARY ‘TABLE. 


Notes of Thought, by the late Charles Buxton, 
M.P., is not, in the strictest sense, a religious book, 
but it bears to the more spiritual region a relation 
somewhat similar to that which the Book of Eccle- 
siastes bears to the Epistles of St. Paul. It is a series 
of observations on men and things as they are looked 
at by an earnest, thoughtful, religious man. From 
the biographical sketch of Mr. Davies we get a brief 
glimpse of the personal and social life of Mr. Buxton. 
He was the youngest son of the late Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, a name so memorable in connection 
with the struggle for the abolition of West India 
slavery. Brought up under the auspices of such a 
father, and of a mother of a very noble and Christian 
character, Hannah Gurney; enjoying all the advan- 
tages of education, wealth, and social position; hap- 


1| 
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| 
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pily married and prosperous in all the relations of | 


life, it might truly be said of him that the lines had 
fallen to him in pleasant places. In many respects his 
character was most attractive. His heart was essen- 
tially diffusive, finding his chief enjoyment in sharing 
his blessings with others. He did not like his house 


to stand empty in summer, if any poor clergyman or - 


other overworked man could have the use of it. He 
died suddenly at Lochearnhead, before he had com- 
pleted the age of fifty. 

Of the Thoughts, which, strung together as 
mere paragraphs, nearly seven hundred in number, 
form a substantial volume, we shall merely say that 
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they indicate a mind of a deeply reflective kind, always 
seeking out the roots of things, but seeking out the 
roots with a view to the fruits—the aim being con- 
stantly practical. We take samples almost at random. 

Sin seen in Christianity.—‘ One radical distinction 
between Christianity and all other religions, is this. 
All others tell aheap of tales about gods and god- 
desses, and demand certain ceremonies to be per- 
formed. Christianity flies at the throat of szz. She 
throws her whole force into the endeavours to make 
man good instead of evil. Christianity is intensely 
practical. She has no trait more striking than her 
common sense.” 

The' Cause of Misery.—‘‘This is a question worthy 
of deep thought—whether the misery of large masses 
of the lower orders, in almost every country, is an 
inevitable and necessary, and, so to speak, natural 
evil, or whether it is the handiwork of man, and is 
caused by the stupidities of his government. For my 
part, I feel no question that it is not to nature, but to 
man’s thwarting her, that we owe these masses of 
misery. But for war, taxation, protection, every 
man might have so easily lived at his ease that, 
though here and there a family might have been poor, 
there would have been no morasses oi poverty. De- 
pend on it, Nature never strikes the first blow.” 

In the Memorials of the Life and Ministry of the 
Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, M.A., late Vicar of St. 
Sames’s, Holloway, by the Rev. G. Calthrop, M.A., 
will be found the record of one of those laborious, 
earnest lives which in the end produce a wonderful 
measure of fruit, but are not marked by any special 
brilliancy. Mr. Mackenzie spent his life in a district 
of Holloway that at first was to him an absolute desert. 
When he went to it, there was no congregation, 
and hardly any church-going people. He set to 
work, however, with the utmost assiduity, labouring 
diligently from house to house, although at first 
with so little success, that after some time he 
records it as a remarkable encouragement that in 
two houses his visits had been received with some- 
thing like a smile. His preaching at first was 
net popular, yet at the end of eight years he had 
gained such a hold of the district that his church had 
to be enlarged to hold two thousand people. His 
sermons (cf which this volume is chiefly made up) 
are very plain, show little or no originality in opening 
up Scripture, and hardly an attempt at illustration. 
But they are substantial and careful, scriptural and 
real. Their effect must have been due mainly to the 
earnestness of the preacher. On the whole, we con- 
ceive this memorial to be eminently fitted to encou- 
rage clergymen of fervent spirit, laborious, persever- 
ing, regular habits of working, and deep dependence 
on the blessing of God. 

The Authorship and Historical Character of the 
Fourth Gospel, considered in reference to the Contents 
of the Gospel itself: a critical Essay by William 
Sanday, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford.— 
This volume bears on the much controverted question 
whether or not the fourth Gospel was written by St. 
John. The author devotes himself to an examina- 
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tion of the internal evidence alone. He examines 
every verse and line with this view, and draws out 
proofs without number that the Gespel could not have 
been written in the second century, but must have 
been the production of a Jew, a contemporary, an 
eye-witness—no other, in short, than St. John. 
Synoptical Lectures on the Books of Holy Scripture. 
Second Series. Isatah—Acts. 
Fraser. D.D., is an interesting sample of a form of 
pulpit instruction which might be far more common 
than it is at present. This is the second volume of a 
series of pulpit discourses, the object of each of which 
is to present a summary view of the contents, scope, 
and spirit of a whole book of the Bible. They form 
what we may call popular introductions to the books 
of Scripture. They bear the same relation to the 
pulpit that the introductions of the German professors 
bear to the theological class. What we like most is 


the earnest effort to make the people acquainted with | 


the scope and drift of the different books, and to 
prepare them by this means for a more intelligent 
and devout perusal of them, and application of their 
lessons to themselves. 

Sunday Echoes in Weekday Hours.—A tale illus- 
trative of Scripture characters, by Mrs. Carey Brock. 
The object of the writer is to bring in each leading 
incident of Scripture history to illustrate some point 
which acquires a practical meaning and importance in 
the life of the boy and girl who are the supposed 
heroes of the tale. This is done in an interesting way, 
and the young reader can hardly fail to perceive a 
new meaning and significancy in many passages which 
he might otherwise have passed over. 


VI.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 

Death has been busy among conspicuous men; 
Lushington, Sedgwick, Lytton, have been carried to 
their long home ; and on one of them a distinguished 
scholar has preached a funeral sermon which makes 
him out to have been a saint without specifying any- 
thing distinctively Christian. Among the recently 
departed who,have at least given to the world proofs 
of a different order of their Christianity, the names of 
Henry Venn and Baptist Wriothesley Noel demand 
a special niche. Mr. Venn, connected by name and 
by family with one of the pioneers of the evangelical 
revival, who knew what it was to struggle against 
the stream, was chiefly known to the church catholic 
as Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, but 
won “the affection of his friends by many private 
virtues. “Mr. Noel was long a living fepresen- 
tative of all that is pure in character, mild in 
temper, steadfast in principle, and earnest in pastoral 
work. In leaving the Church of England about 
twenty years ago, while the purity of his character 
could not fail to command more honour than ever, 
he was subjected to that diminution of prestige which 
takes place when, by an apparently sudden jerk, a 
public man changes his orbit. But a man like Mr. 
Noel is one of the best gifts of Christ to any church 
which may enjoy the privilege of his ministra- 
tions. 








By the Rev. Donald || 
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IN MEMORIAM—THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 





By WILLIAM 


A STRIKING and stately figure, a beaming 
and benignant presence, has passed 
away, darkening a wide circle by its de- 
parture. In the busy and now crowded 
work-rooms of Christian beneficence, a power 
that had been working sweetly in harmonious 
concert with all the diverse instrumentality 
around, has been withdrawn, and the absence 
will long be felt. No Scottish clergyman of 
our times has won a larger admiration and 
| love from his fellow-men ; none has lived for 
| greater good than Dr. Guthrie. Some, the 
| idols of sect or party, have been unknown 
| and unhonoured, or misjudged and de- 
| 

| 

| 





preciated, beyond the narrow limits that they 

filled with their fame. He was known and 

honoured by the members of all sects and 

parties among us. Some, of great repute in 
| their own land, have had so much of national 
| peculiarities or national prejudices about them, 
sence at home fell off or dwindled away as 
they crossed the border. He was as well- 
known and as fully appreciated in England as 
in Scotland ; was as popular in London as in 
Edinburgh. 
| way to America. Had he reached that country, 
| an ovation like to that given to Dickens, 
| but of a deeper and more lasting kind, had 
followed him throughout the United States. 
This winter, had life and strength been pro- 
longed, he would have been ministering side 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


With all the strangers there gathered from all 
quarters, he would have been as great ‘a 
favourite as he ever was in his own city of 
the north. ‘We question if His Holiness 
himself could have resisted that benignant 
smile, or the College of Cardinals kept a 
irowning front in face of the battery of his 
broad, good-humoured laughter. What was 
it about this great and good man whose loss 
we all now mourn, which drew to him such 
universal and such deep regard ? 

It will fall to his biographer to tell us ail 
about him that we desire to know: of his birth 
at Brechin in 1803 of an ancient Scandinavian 
stock, which numbered a still popular writer 
and a martyr of unflinching courage among 
its earlier members ; of his being licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Brechin in 1825, 
and of the long delay before any appoint- 
ment in the Church came to him, in course 
of which he acted for a time as a bank clerk, 
and walked the hospitals for a winter in 
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that the applause which greeted their pre- | 


He was stopped lately on his | 


by side with the Rev. Dr. Ker at Rome. | 
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| Paris; of his settlement in 1830 as minister 
| of the parish of Arbirlot, and of the pains he 
| took there to make full proof of the ministry, 
especially of the care bestowed upon the 
composition of his sermons; of his trans- 
| ference in 1837 to the Collegiate Church of 
| Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, and of that won- 
| derful career as a pulpit orator which then 
began, and which continued not only with 
|an unabated but with a growing popularity 
| for nearly thirty years ; of the part he took in 
the Voluntary Controversy, the Ten Years’ 
' Conflict, and the setting up of the Free 
| Church ; of the great project that he devised 
|for building a manse for every minister of 
the Free Church, his travelling in 1845-6 
| over the length and breadth of Scotland in 
| furtherance thereof, delivering on its behalf 
some of his most telling speeches, and gather- 
ing in upwards of £100,000 ; of the publi- 
| cation of the first “ Plea for Ragged Schools,” 
and of all the philanthropic labours that 
followed, which mainly have contributed to 
| give him the place‘he holds in the regards of 
| his countrymen; of his retirement from the 
active duties of.the ministry in 1864; his 
travels in other lands, particularly his visit to 
the Waldensian Valleys, followed up by his 
manifold pleadings for the Vaudois ministry 
all over England ; his editorship, during’ the 
closing -years* of his life, of the SunpDay 
| MaGazINE; and of his peaceful departure 
from’ this life at St.. Leonard’s—in the land, 
indeed, of the stranger, but in presence of 
nearly the whole of that numerous, attached, 
prosperous, and happy household over which 
the “shadow feared by man”. had never 
passed but once before. A biography which, 
besides all the interests of domestic and 
social life (the latter in his case so wide and 
varied), has such materials supplied for it, 
will be anxiously awaited. Meanwhile, a 
word or two in the way of personal recollec- 
tions may be permitted. ° 
It was the happy privilege of the writer o 
these lines, counted by him among the great- 
est he has enjoyed, of being for fiiteen years 
Dr. Guthrie’s colleague in the ministry of Free 
St. John’s, Edinburgh. To one coming from 
a remote country parish, ten years residence 
in which had moulded tastes originally 
congenial with its quiet and seclusion into 
something like a fixed habit of retreat, the 
position was a trying one, to occupy such a 
pulpit every Sunday, side by side with such 
31 
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| by him in perfect measure,) of writing as if a 
| large audience were around him, writing as if 
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- 
a preacher. But never can I forget the kind- 
ness and tenderness, the constant and delicate 
consideration with which Dr. Guthrie ever 
tried to lessen its difficulties and to soften its 
trials. Brother could not have treated brother 
with more affectionate regard. Those happy 
years of colleagueship with him gave me the 
opportunity of hearing Dr. Guthrie preach 
moré frequently than has fallen to the lot of 
any other clergyman. I often spoke to him 
after the service of anything in the discourse 
by which I had been particularly struck, 
and with that frank cordiality so eminently 
characteristic of him, he told me of the time, 
and place, and mode of the composition 
of his sermons; exhibiting at times the 
manuscript, showing me the changes and 
additions made in the course of their pre- 
paration, and the abstract upon a single 
sheet of paper which he had before him 
in the pulpit to aid him in their delivery. 
No discourses ever delivered from the pulpit 
had more the appearance of extempore ad- 
dresses. None were ever more carefully 
thought over, more completely written out 
beforehand, or more accurately committed 
to memory. If ever there was any one 
who might have trusted to the spur of the 
moment for the words to be employed, it 
was he. No readier speaker ever stepped 
upon a platform; but such was his deep 
sense of the sacredness of the pulpit, and the 
importance of weighing well every word that 
should proceed from it, that he never trusted 
to a passing impulse to mould even a single 
phrase. Yetin the manuscript there were 
often phrases, sentences, illustrations, that 
one on hearing them could scarcely believe 
to have been other than the suggestion of the 
moment, linking themselves as apparently 
they did with something that was then imme- 
diately before the speaker's eye. The expla- 
nation of this lay in the power (possessed in 
any considerable degree by but few, possessed 


speaking, realising the presence of a crowd 
before him, and having that presence as a 
continual stimulus to thought and constant 
moulder of expression. The difference in 
| fact that there almost invariably is between 
| written and spoken address, was by his 
| vivid imagination and quick sympathies re- 
| duced to a minimum, if not wholly obliterated. 
| Herein lay one secret ot his great power asa 
preacher. 

Another lay in the peculiar character of 
_the imagery and illustrations of which he 
{made such copious use. It has been re- 


marked by all who have passed a critical 
judgment of any value upon his attributes as 
a preacher, that his chief, if not exclusive, | 
instrument of power was illustration. In 
listening to him scenes and images passed 
in almost unbroken succession before the 
eye, always apposite, often singularly pic- 
turesque and graphic, frequently most ten- 
derly pathetic. But it was neither their 
number nor their variety which explained the | 
fact that they were all and so universally | 
effective. It was the common character they | 
possessed of being perfectly plain and simple, | 
drawn from quarters with which all were | 
familiar ; few of them from books, none of | 
them from “the depths of the inner con- | 
sciousness,” supplied by ingenious mental 
analysis ; almost all of them taken from 
sights of nature or incidents of human life :— | 
the sea, the storm, the shipwreck, the beacon- | 
light, the life-boat, the family wrapped in 
sleep, the midnight conflagration, the child at 
the window above, a parent’s arms held up 
below, and the child told to leap and trust. 
There was much of true poetry in the series 
of images so presented; but it was poetry of 
a kind that needed no interpreter, required 
no effort either to understand or appreciate, 
which appealed directly to the eye and 
heart of our common humanity, of which all 
kinds and classes of people, and that almost 
equally, saw the beauty and felt the power. 
This showed itself unmistakably in the 
singular—we might even say—the wholly 
unique character of the afternoon audiences. 
of Free St. John’s. Of almost all other 
popular preachers it has been true, if they 
have occupied the same pulpit continuously 
for ten or twenty years, that the crowds 
which they at first attracted have at last 
diminished, and that the fixed congregation 
which remained took its distinct hue and 
form from that of the ministry which had 
permanently attached them to itself; the 
latter indeed a thing realised in the case of 
every city clergyman of any considerable 
pulpit power. But neither of the two things. 
was true of Dr. Guthrie; the crowds con- 
tinued undiminished to the last. A few years 
after he came to Edinburgh the prediction 
was a common one, that the fountain of 
imagery upon which he drew so largely 
and was so dependent, was sure, ere long, to 
fail, and his popularity to fade away. He 
lived to prove that his owm peculiar vein was 
one too deep to be exhausted, too fertile to 
become barren—one that could be constantly 


hand of the cultivator. It was as little true 
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that you could stop or-dry up the spring | 
of story-telling in Dickens or in Scott as | 
you could that of his own form and kind | 
of illustration in Dr. Guthrie. Not even 
the icy fingers of death could do it. How | 
| touching so near the close to see him | 
| hold up the mirror to the features which | 
those fingers were fashioning for the tomb, 
saying that he was doing as the sailor did 
| who climbed to the mast-head to try if he 
could see land! How touching as sight 
began to fail, and things look dim, confused | 
around, to hear him compare it to the “ land | 
birds lighting on the mast presaging to the | 
weary mariner the nearness of his desired | 
haven!” It was the ruling faculty strong in | 
death. It was to the unfailingness of that | 
faculty that he owed his sustained popularity 
as a preacher. 

I believe that there is not on record 
another instance of a popularity continued 
without sign or token of diminution for 
the length of an entire generation. Nor 
is there upon record the account of any such 
kinds of crowds as those which constituted 
| continuously, for years and years, Dr. Guthrie’s 
audiences in Free St. John’s. Every after- 
ternoon crowds gather round the church, 
long before the hour of meeting. Soon as 
the doors are opened, they break impetuously 
in, soon filling every pew, and blocking up | 
all {the passages, till standing room for one | 
man more is not to be found in all the area | 
of the building. Look round while all are | 
settling themselves as best they can; you | 
have before you as mixed and motley a collec- | 
tion of human beings as ever assembled within | 
a church. Peers and peasants, citizens and | 
strangers, millionaires and mechanics, the | 
judge from the bench, the carter from the 
roadside, the high-born dame, the ning | 
maid of low degree—all for once close i 
gether. But in the crowd there is always 
one conspicuous figure. Looking only at the | 
rough, red, shaggy hair, or at the chequed 
plaid flung over the broad shoulders across | 











the manly breast from which it seldom in 
any circumstances is withdrawn, you may 
think that it is some shepherd from the dis- 
tant hills who has wandered in from his | 
sheiling among the mountains to hear the | 
great city preacher. But look again. The 
massy head, the broad projecting brow, the 
lips so firmly closed, the keen grey eye, | 
and, above all, the look of intelligent and 
something higher than shepherd life. It is 
| Hugh Miller, the greatest of living Scotch- 
men, never to be missed in this congregation, 
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| office. 
searching scrutiny cast around—all tell of | and, as it seemed to us, perfectly satisfactory. 


of which he was not only a member but an 
office-bearer. How often as I sat opposite 
him, Sunday after Sunday, have I gazed upon 
his mysterious countenance ; the head in- 
clined always to one side, bent half way 
down ; the eyes askance, fixed generally upon 
the floor, but occasionally lifted wp, scanning 
curiously the uplifted faces of the crowd; 
and ever and anon, as the preacher warmed 
into some glow of high emotion or spread 
out some new picture, turning up to and 
concentrating upon him for a moment or 
two such a look as could come from no 
other eyes than his! How little, as I gazed 
upon him there, for the last time, did I 
dream that so soon thereafter I would be 
looking down upon that face as it lay back 
upon the pillow, serene in the calm majesty 
of death! Would that he had survived. 
What a picture should we then have had of 
those afternoons in St. John’s, and of his own 
loved minister and friend ! — 

I remember Dr. Guthrie once telling me in 
the vestry-room that he was greatly perplexed 
about Hugh Miller. The harassing work 
of Editorship of the Witness newspaper— 
more than enough for any man—was being 
carried on by him along with literary and 
scientific labours of the most arduous kind. 
The two were interfering with one another, 
the whole burden of them telling seriously 
upon his health and spirits. A lucrative 
situation in a public office had just been 
offered to him, which he was hesitating to 
accept. Dr. Guthrie, who, doubtless, had a 
large share in getting him the offer, was 
greatly concerned about this, not only from 
the desire that Mr. Miller might be relieved 
from all mere literary drudgery, and left free 
to follow his ownchosen paths, but froma kindly 
care for his family now growing up around 
him—an ample provision for whom it seemed 
so unreasonable to, reject. That we might 
bring our united influences to bear upon him 
to prevent this, Dr. Guthrie suggested that 
the three of us should breakfast together in 
my house to talk the matter over, and should 
go afterwards to the agent of the Marquis of 
Breadalbane (by whom the offer had been 
made), who was fully informed as to the na- 
ture of the duties which occupancy of the 
office imposed. At the breakfast-table Hugh 
Miller could not be got to speak much about 
the matter. We proceeded to the agent’s 
His explanation was clear and full, 


No other responsibility was to be incurred 
than what is laid upon all public functionaries. 
While we, by our questions, were bringing 
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out this explanation, Miller sat silent with 
head inclined and down-cast look, as usual. 
He asked but the single question—“ Would 
I be responsible for all the public moneys 
that passed in the course of the year through 
that office?” “ Of course,” was the reply. 
He said nothing more, and we fondly hoped 
that he would accept. The interview over, 
we passed out of the hall door, and stood to- 
gether upon the pavement of Fettes Row. 


“Well,” said Dr. Guthrie, “ you are going to 
take it.” Miller gathered himself up, and 


stood erect. “I find,” he said, ‘that lately 
my memory has been failing. I cannot trust 
it as once I could, and no power on earth 
will ever induce me to take on me a respon- 
sibility which I am doubtful of my capacity 
to discharge.” We poured all kind of argu- 
ments and remonstrances in upon him. He 
stood as the rock stands among the billows, 
utterly unmoved. As the two men, he and 
Dr. Guthrie, stood fronting one another upon 
that pavement, which was most to be admired, 
the overflowings of brotherly kindness in the 
one, the steadiness, nay, sternness of principle, 
in the other? Miller, we may be all quick to 
say, was wrong, but was there another man 
in Scotland who, in such circumstances, 
would have rejected such an offer upon such 
a ground ? 

There was but one part or sphere of our 
mutual ministry as to w vhich Dr. Guthrie and 
I were not of the same mind. We never sat | 
together upon the platform of a congrega- 
tional soirée without his saying that the only 
thing he knew of on which he and his col- | 
league differed was in the liking for soirées 
—he liked—I shrunk from them. The truth 
is, that I had neither the taste nor the talent 
for those quick successions—blending so 
closely the serious with the comic by which 
such assemblies are often, if not ordinarily, 
characterized. But no wonder that he liked 
them, for the platform was to him still more, 
perhaps, even than the pulpit, the instrument 
of power for good—the theatre for the fullest 
and most effective exercise of all his various 
gifts. Among these the sense of humour— 
the power of evoking hearty merriment— 
was dominant, and he sought and found 
free room for its exercise upon the platform 
in the crowded weekday meetings of all 
kinds. Few clergymen of churches in which 
large “ liberty of prophesying ” in the pulpit 
is permitted, and who were as great humor- 
ists as Rowland Hill or Dr. Guthrie, have been 
able to restrain their natural propensity so tar 
that a rippling and suppressed smile has not 
| been seen occasionally stealing over the faces 





of their congregations. But so completely did 
Dr. Guthrie hold this faculty in check that I 
never saw even the shadow of a smile pass 
over the congregation of Free St. John’s. All 
the freer did he feel himself at other times 
and in other places to indulge his bent—to 
give ample scope and verge to the exercise of 
that high “ prerogative of man,” the faculty 
of laughter. Mrs. Piozzi tells us that Dr. 
Johnson used to say that “a man’s under- 
standing might always be justly measured by 
his mirth. And his own,” she adds, ‘ was 
never contemptible. He would laugh as 
heartily and freely as I ever yet saw any man, 
and his laugh was irresistible.” Davies, indeed, 
tells us he had a laugh like a rhinoceros, 
whatever that may be; and Boswell says of 
it that it seemed to him in their midnight 
walkings to resound from Temple Bar to 
Fleet-ditch. Mr. Forster in referring to this 
adds, “Some of the most famous living 
writers with whom I am acquainted are as 





famous for the loud laugh as for the well- 
stored mind.” * And who that ever heard it 
can forget the loud, broad, genial, unre- 
strained, and most infectious laugh of Dr. 
Guthrie. Yet it was not a laughter that 
dulled or deadened any one of the deeper or 
finer susceptibilities—natural or spiritual— 
human or divine. “ With his eyes in flood 
with laughter” tears— the 
pure messengers sent from his heart” to 
come and fill them with a flood of grief. 
Tell him when at his topmost point of ring- 
ing merriment some simple tale of woe, ard 
see how instantly it acts, “ stopping the career 
of laughter with a sigh "so marvelously 
flexible the emotional element that smiles 
and sighs and tears and laughter would chase 
each other across that April heart of his as 
the shadows and the sunbeams chase one 
another across the lawn. 

Linking itself with his love of humour, 
was his desire for sympathy, his fondness for 
society. The greatest martyrdom to which 
you could have. doomed him to would have 
been to make him live alone, or see none 
but the members of the same half-dozen 
households. Let him witness a scene of sor- 
row, or listen to a stroke of humour, he could 
not rest till he had taken some one into his 
confidence and made him the sharer of his 
sorrow or his joy. A deep retreat was opened 
to him at the remote extremity of a far-off 
lonely Highland Loch, where he might have 
tasted to the full the sweets of solitude ; but 
he would always have friends or acquaintances 
with him there. He was a great fisher; but 


* “Life and Times of Goldsmith,” vol. ii. pp. 251, 256. 
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even the “ lonely office of the rod” he liked 
best to discharge when some one was looking 
on. Meant for mankind, to mankind he 
gave up all that there was in him of power to 
profit or to please. Freely he had received, 
freely he gave; getting as he gave, giving as 
he got. For he often said that the world 
was very much as you made it; men to you 
very much what you were first to them. 
Smile on them, and they would smile ; frown 
on them, and they would frown ; turn you 
away from them, and they would turn away 
from you. With heart and hand openas day 
to every sentiment and deed of kindness, 
he went abroad among his fellow-men, 
and open, hearty, and joyous the greeting 
that everywhere he got. His bright smile, 
his cheery laugh, his varied information, his 
store of anecdotes, his readiness and felicity 
of phrase, his broad and genial human- 
kindness, his conversational gifts, made 
him a great and general favourite in society 
as welcome in the salons of the noble as 
in the dwellings of the poor. 

The fine and full blending of all the 
humanities—the strength especially of the 
sympathetic element—inclined him to and 
pre-eminently fitted him for those philan- 
thropic labours to which so many of the later 
years of his life were devoted. The contro- 
versies of earlier years over, his contribu- 
tion to the secure establishment of the Free 
Church made, he was at liberty to look around 
and see to what, as a minister of Christ and 
a citizen of Edinburgh, he should put a 
hand, whose power in moving others he 
had now tested. It had been long apparent 
to him that the one great opprobrium which 
lay upon the Christianity of our country was 
the debased and degraded condition of such 
large masses of our city populations—the 
ignorance, the drunkenness, the debauchery, 
the crime, the godlessness—simmering and 
seething, boiling up and running over within 
those half-lghted, half-heated, defiled and 
uncleansed dwellings, in which thousands upon 
thousands of our fellow-creatures are living 
and dying within arms’ reach, yet compara- 
tively uncared for. 

Upon this reproachful and revolting spec- 
tacle he looked, not so much to condemn, as 
to pity and to sympathize. He knew and 
felt how much of the sinning and suffering 
was due to early training, to the force of ex- 
ample, the power of moulding circumstances, 
the absence of all encouragement to truth 
and temperance, thrift and piety, the presence 
of all kinds of temptations to all kinds of sin. 
It was neither in the spirit of the censor that 














lictor that he desired to punish, nor in the 
spirit of the patron that he desired to help. 
It was comparatively easy to condemn or to 
punish, or even pecuniarily and otherwise to 
aid. ‘The one thing wanted was to get, if 
possible, at the root of the evil, and dry up 
at the fountain head the sources from which 
all this evil flowed. If, as all experience 
proves, it is the character of a community 
that determines their condition, to work upon 
their motives, principles, and habits—upon al 
in fact by which character is formed, was the 
thing most needed. No other method of 
doing so appearing to him half so hope- 
ful as those Territorial Churches by whose 
multiplied and concentrated agencies the 
lessons of the Gospel of Jesus Christ are 
brought home to every heart, and pressed 
upon every individual conscience and heart. 
He sought to turn his own parish church, 
when he got it uncollegiated, into a Mission 
Church of this character ; and when, through 
no fault of his, that project fell through, he 
took vigorous and effective part in the esta- 
blishment of the Mission Church in the 
Pleasance, which his congregation originated, 
and by which, for many years, it was sus- 
tained. Seeing in the one habit of drunken- 
ness the pregnant spring of far more than 
half the existing wretchedness and crime, he 
headed for a time the temperance move- 


he desired to speak, nor in the spirit of the 


|ment, and to the last was ready to aid 


every feasible effort for the mitigation 
of this monster evil. But his long expe- 
rience taught him that by far the most 
hopeful field of labour was the education 
and Christian training of the young. It must 
be left to others now to tell how it was that 
within this field he chose for himself a limited 
space, and erected an enclosure, and gathered 
into it the wandering Arabs of our streets, 
and published his “ Plea for Ragged Schools,” 
and built his own Ragged School upon the 
Mound, and wrote for it, and begged for it, 
delivering those annual orations which thrilled 
the hearts of thousands, till he raised it into 
the condition of one of the most important 
and permanent institutions of the city, and 
lived to see hundreds of outcast children who 
otherwise had been doomed to wretchedness 
and vice, turned at least into well doing, 
creditable citizens, many of them, let us hope, 
into Christian men and women. 

The object, however, of these hurried lines is 
neither to describe Dr. Guthrie’s philanthropic 
labours, nor to delineate his character as a 
religious man and a Christian minister. The 
one could not be done without access to 
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sources of information from which I am for 
the time far removed. The other is not for a 
hand so enfeebled as mine has lately been. 
Precluded from following his remains to the 
grave, and from speaking of him from the 
pulpit we once shared together, I have sought 
imperfectly to discharge a great debt of 
gratitude, and to joining those who are laying 
their tributes upon his tomb—by reviving and 
recording a few memories of past intercourse, 
and attempting to trace one or two of the 
more prominent features of his character as a 
man ; those especially which served to give 
him such a wide, deep hold upon the hearts 





of others, those which helped to make him 
one of whom it might well be said— 
“ The elements were so mixed in him 


That Nature might stand up and say— 
This was a man.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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And Grace, too, might stand up and say— | 


And this man was a Christian—taught of the 


cross of Jesus—imbued andanimatedthrough- | 


out by the Spirit of Him “ who came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many.” 

WILLIAM HANNA, 


ToRQUAY, March ist, 1873. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DR. GUTHRIE. 


UR readers, we are sure, must regret 
deeply that Dr. Hanna’s state of health 
and absence from Edinburgh have prevented 
him from extending the tender tribute which 
he has paid to his late colleague in the pre- 
ceding paper. It is mainly as a supplement 
to Dr. Hanna’s recollections that I proceed 
to state briefly, in chronological order, the 
leading occurrences of his life. 

The name of Guthrie, like that of Argyll, 
is a consecrated name in Scotland. In the 
same week in which the Marquis of Argyll 
was beheaded (May and June, 1661), James 
Guthrie, one of the most eminent and godly 
ministers of the Church of Scotland, who had 
been convicted of high treason, though most 
unjustly, was hanged in Edinburgh. He met 
his death with singular composure, commend- 
ing Christ with all his heart to the people, and 
appropriating the une dimittis of Simeon 
as his closing prayer. According to the 
barbarous custom of the times, his head, 
separated from the body, was fastened to 
the gate of the “Nether Bow,” where it 
remained for a long time; and a story was 
current that on one occasion, as the King’s 
Commissioner was passing through the gate, 
some drops of blood from the martyr’s head 
fell upon his carriage, which could by no 
means be wiped out.* Whether Dr. Guthrie 
was or was not a descendant of James 
Guthrie the martyr, he was, at all events, of 
the same stock; and as he often referred 
with a glow of triumph to the martyr and his 
noble self-sacrifice, it may well be believed 
that he drew some inspiration from his ex- 





3 > eae Sufferings of the Church of Scotland,” vol. i. 
p. 196. 





ample in the consecration of his own life to 
Christ. ; 

A branch of the Guthries has been con- 
nected with the town of Brechin, in Forfar- 
shire, ever since these martyr-times. Strictly, 
we ought to call Brechin a city, for it 
was the seat of a bishopric and of a cathe- 
dral church, founded by David I.; but it 
never grew to such dimensions as to make 
the more pretentious title sound very natural. 
In an antiquarian point of view, it is memor- 
able for a round tower of solid masonry, still 
standing close by the cathedral, built in times 
too remote for record—a structure not un- 
common in Ireland, but of which only two 
now exist in Scotland. The father of Dr. 
Guthrie was a merchant and banker in 
Brechin, and like several other members of 
the family, was chosen to fill the office of 
chief magistrate. Thomas Guthrie{was born 
on rath July, 1803, and was one of the 
youngest members of a large family. From 
Brechin he was sent to the University of 
Edinburgh ; but at an age far too young to 
enable him to attain any distinction as a 
student. From an early period of his life he 
had resolved to study for the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland, and after completing the 
usual course he was duly licensed as a 
preacher of the Gospel by the Presbytery of 
Brechin, in 1825. 

Dr. Guthrie was one of that long list of 
eminent Christian men who have owed to a 
godly mother their first impressions of Chris- 
tian truth. “With my mother’s milk,” he 
said, in a speech in the General Assembly of 
the Free Church in 1863, “I drank in an 
abhorrence of patronage, and it was at her 
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knees that I first learned to pray, that I 
learned to form a reverence for the Bible as 
the inspired Word of God; that I learned to 
hold the sanctity of the Sabbath; that I 
learned the peculiarities of the Scottish re- 
ligion; that .I learned my regard for the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, which 
have made me ever hate oppression and resist 
the oppressor.” 

How deeply and fondly he cherished the 
memory of this excellent woman, who may 
well take rank with the Anthusas, the 
Nonnas, the Mezrinas, and the Monicas of 
the early church, was shown on one of the 
last days of his life, when deeming that he 
drew nigh to the better land, he spoke with 
delight of the prospect of seeing his mother, 
as well as an infant child, the only member 
of his own family that preceded him, whom 
he fancied running to meet and welcome him 
at the golden gate. In one of his contribu- 
tions to this Magazine Dr. Guthrie recorded the 
deep impression made on him by the character 
of another relative, a godly farmer, who had 
reached the age of eighty years, at the time 
of his recollection: “ His appearance was at 
all times venerable, but at the table, when 
seated beside his aged partner, bowed down 
and blind with years,—also a devout Chris- 
tian, though of stern mould, who fasted one 
whole day each week, nor ever told husband 
or children why,—his manner when he asked 
the blessing rose into the sublime. Uncover- 
ing his aged head, taking off the broad bon- 
net, which, the fashion of his early days, he 
wore to the last, he turned his face upward 
with an expression of deep solemnity. There 
was a moment’s silence, as if he was gather- 
ing up all his mind to enter the presence of 
the Heavenly Majesty. And when the bless- 
ing came forth in slow, and measured, and 
trembling accents, what a contrast it afforded 
to the mumbled, curt, hurried ‘ For what we 
are to receive, the Lord make us thankful,’ 
we often hear. The words were few and well 
chosen, but there was that in the old man’s 
voice, face, and manner which communi- 
cated feelings of solemnity even to thought- 
less childhood, the venerable worshipper 
looking like one who stood before the 
throne, and saw the august Being whom he 
addressed.” 

On being licensed as a preacher, Mr. 
Guthrie appeared for the first time in the 


pulpit of the parish or cathedral church of | 


Brechin. One who heard him on that occa- 
sion has informed me that his manner then 
gave no indication of that eminence as a 
preacher which he was afterwards to attain. 











His text was from the words, “ Did ye. never 
read in the Scriptures, The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same is become the 
head-stone of the corner? ‘This is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” The | 
delivery is said to have been somewhat rough; | 
but neither then, nor on any future occasion 

in his life (except a few times experimentally | 
when he was in ill health), did he read his | 
discourse. In another respect, his first 





sermon was a fit representation of all that 
followed—it set forth the true foundation of 
the sinner’s acceptance, and probably con- 
sisted of the pith and substance of the gospel | 
message. 








Brechin Cathedral and Tower. | 


At length, in 1830, Mr. Guthrie received a 
presentation to the parish of Arbirlot, in the 
neighbourhood of Arbroath. “ Arbirlot,” to 
use his own description in this magazine, 
“hung on a slope that gently declined to the 
sandy shorés of the German Ocean. ‘There 
was wood enough to ornament the landscape, 
but not to intercept the fresh breezes, that 
curling and cresting the waves, blew land- 
ward from the sea, or swept down seaward 
from heights loaded with the fragrance of 
mown hay, or blooming beanfields, or moors 
golden with the flowers of the gorse.” It was 
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a purely agricultural parish, with a population | were much in harmony with the physical, of 
a scene where the fields yielded abundant | 
harvests, and the air, loaded with the fragrant | 


of About a thousand, so well educated that | 


but one grown-up person could not read, so 
regular in religious duty that but one person 
did not attend church, and so free from in- 


temperance that the one public-house de- | 
}pended chiefly for its customers on the 
“The moral aspects 


neighbouring town. 


perfume of flowers, sung to the song of larks 


gleamed and boomed upon the shore, and 
ships with white sails flecked the blue ocean, 


| and woodland birds, and long lines of breakers | 


and the Bell Rock tower stood on its rim to | 








Dr. Guthrie’s Summer Cottage at Lochlee. 


shoot cheerful beams athwart the gloom of | 


night, a type of that church which, our guide 
to the desired haven, is founded on a rock, 
and fearless of the rage of storms.” 

Theseven years of Mr. Guthrie’sincumbency 
of Arbirlot were memorable in the history of 
the parish. A new parish church was erected, 
and a new manse for the minister ; but better 
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than these, new life began to stir in the hearts 
of the people. To this day there lingers in 
the parish the tradition of a Bible class which 
the minister conducted after service on Sun- 
days. His activity in organizing Sunday- 
schools is also remembered, as well as his 
assiduity in all his pastoral duties, and his 
interest in all that concerned the temporal as 
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well as the spiritual welfare of the people. 
And here Mr. Guthrie began to study in 
earnest the art of preaching. Observing the 
tendency of some of the people to drowsiness, 
he resolved that whatever else he might do, 
he would compel them to attend. For this 
purpose he taught himself to look them right 
in the face, and go through them, as it were, 





with his eyes. Watching to see what parts 
of his sermons were most interesting to them, 
he discovered that it was his illustrations, 
and he determined to cultivate that depart- 
ment most assiduously. In the Bible class 
already referred to, he went over the sermon 
just delivered, and found readily what parts 
of it were understood and remembered, and 
































Arbirlot Church. 


what parts were not, skilfully guiding himself | charge of Old Greyfriars, some persons were 
in future by the experience he thus gained. | beginning to wonder whether he was the suit- 
The fame of Mr. Guthrie as a preacher| able man. The late Mr. Murray Dunlop 


| was now fast spreading. Even to Edinburgh | had gone down to Arbirlot, and now helped 


the news had gone that a broad-speaking | to spread the fame of Mr. Guthrie in Edin- 
Forfarshire man, in a Forfarshire parish, was | burgh. A sufficient number of names in 
doing great wonders among the people, anda | his favour was obtained in the congrega- 
vacancy having taken place in the collegiate | tion, to place his name in a short list from 
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turned out, however, that he refused to come 


ment tohis friends. His chief opponent was 
the Rev. Mr. Clark, who was afterwards ap- 
pointed to St. Andrew’s Church—the brother- 
in-law of the late Lord Rutherfurd, who be- 
| came one of Mr. Guthrie’s most admiring 
| hearers. The election of Mr. Guthrie by the 
| Council was secured by a small majority, and 
| in due time, in 1837, he was translated from 
| Arbirlot to the church and parish of Old 
| Greyfriars. 

| We have again only to turn to the pages 
| 





of this Magazine to get Dr. Guthrie’s own 
description of his new sphere of labour. He 
tells how one gloomy day, in the fall of the 
| year, he stood on the South Bridge, looking 
down on the foul crowded closes that stretch 
like ribs down into the Cowgate. “The 
streets were a puddle; the heavy air, lodded 
with smoke, was thick and murky ; right be- 
low lay the narrow street of dingy tenements, 
whose toppling chimneys and patched and 
battered roofs were apt emblems of the for- 
tunes of most of its tenants. Of these, some 
were lying over the sills of windows, inno- 
cent of glass, or stuffed with old hats and 
dirty rags; others, coarse-looking women, 
with squalid children in their arms, or at 
their feet, stood in groups at the close- 
mouths, here with empty laughter, chaffing 
any passing acquaintance, then screaming 
each other down in a drunken brawl, or 
standing sullen and silent, with hunger and 
ill-usage in their saddened looks. A brewer's 
cart, threatening to crush beneath its ponder- 
ous wheels the ragged urchins who had no 
other play-ground, rumbled over the cause- 
way,—drowning the quavering voice of one 
whose drooping head and scanty dress were 
ill in harmony with song, but not drowning 
the shrill pipe of an Irish girl who thumped 
the back of an unlucky donkey, and cried 
her herrings at three a penny. So looked 
the parish I had come to cultivate; and 
while contrasting the scene below with plea- 
sant recollections of a parish I had just left 
—its singing larks, daisied pastures, hedges 
of hoary thorn, fragrant beanfields, and 
smiling gardens, decent peasants, stalwart 
lads and blooming lasses, and the grand 
blue sea rolling its lines of snowy breakers 





was laid on my shoulder. I turned round, 
to find Dr. Chalmers at my elbow. 








which the Town Council were to select. It 


to preach in the church—a great discourage- 


glowing with enthusiasm, he waved his arm to 
exclaim, ‘A beautiful field, sir; a very fine 
field of operation.’” 

In this “ very fine field,” Mr. Guthrie set 
nobly and most assiduously to work, and for 


ing. The earnestness of his work in the Cow- 
gate was the more remarkable that the Grey- 
friars’ church was already crowded with 
admiring hearers, comprising many of the 
élite of the new town of Edinburgh. The 
third Sunday on which he preached, the 


tinued to be, whenever he officiated, to his 
very last appearance in the pulpit. 
heart lay with the poor. 


aim ; and as Greyfriars was a collegiate charge 
and his services in its pulpit were needed but 
once a day, he opened the old and vener- 
able Magdalene chapel in the Cowgate, and 
preached there to the poorest of the poor. 


us from quoting his description of this ancient 
sanctuary, where John Knox and his coad- 
jutors held their first general assembly, and 
which has passed through so many changes 
of fortune, and been put to such a variety of 
uses in its day. In the Magdalene chapel 


were to be accommodated with seats before 


remembered as a singular sight— rows of 
gentleman in broadcloth and ladies in silk, 
standing patiently, while labourers in fustian 
and women in limp and faded cotton passed 
along.to occupy the seats. 

It had always been intended that the Grey- 


new church and parish given to Mr. Guthrie. 
The parish of St. John’s was accordingly 
erected, the church being built, to a consider- 
able degree, through the help of a donation 
of about £1,700 from the managers of the 


friars’ Church should be uncollegiated, and a | 


several years his parochial labours in these | 
dingy and repulsive tenements were unceas- | 





passages were crowded, and so they con- | 


But his | 
To elevate them | 
from their degradation was constantly his | 


It is only the want of space that prevents | 


the rule was, that the people of the district | 


the strangers, who could not be kept from | 
flocking to the chapel; and it was often | 





Savings’ Bank, made up of certain odd half- 
pence in calculating interest, not added to the | 
sumatthe credit of thedepositors. Thearrange- | 
ment of the seats in St. John’s showed how | 
thoroughly Dr. Guthrie was devoted to the 

interests of the poor. The area of the build- | 





on the shore,—my rather sad and sombre | 
cuminations were suddenly checked. A hand | accommodated in the pews in the galleries, | 


ing was to be allocated to the parishioners, | 
and the ladies and gentlemen were to be | 


for which, but only for which, a considerable | 


. .. Con-| seat-rent was exacted. The arrangement was |} 
templating the scene for a little in silence, | a fine moral testimony to the value of the || 
all at once, with his broad Luther-like face | souls of the poor, conceived in the spirit of | 
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St. James, and was particularly valuable at a 
time when it was desired to show that the 
Established Church was the church of the 
poor as well as of the rich. The experiment, 
however, was short-lived. Hardly had Mr. 
Guthrie taken possession of St. John’s when 


the shadow of the impending disruption of the | 
| Church of Scotland began to fall. 


In the 
controversy that preceded that event he took 
a most lively interest. His sympathy for the 
people, and his regard for their souls, roused 
his opposition to the high-handed exer- 
cise of patronage which was attempting to 
intrude unacceptable ministers on congre- 
gations unanimously opposed to them. Not 
less was he distressed at the attempt of the 
civil courts to interfere, as he believed, with 
the freedom of the Church, and to prevent 
her from giving effect in spiritual matters to 
what she believed to be her Master’s will. 
No doubt, as he afterwards remarked, there 
were faults on both sides. “They gave us 
hard knocks sometimes, and we gave back 
hard words, when, I believe, we shculd have 
held our tongues.” For the rights of the 
people and the freedom of the Church, no 
man was more strenuous than Mr. Guthrie. 
He went to Strathbogie and preached there 
in defiance of an interdict from the Court of 


| Session, when as he knew, if complaint were 


made, he must be sent to prison for the 
offence. At the great public meetings that 
preceded the disruption, no voice was more 


eloquent than his, and no heart more brave, 


in urging his brethren and the people to be 
steadfast to their principles. Much though 
ne had valued the advantages of an establish- 
ment, he valued far higher the rights of the 
people and the freedom of the Church. In 
May, 1843, when the legislature had given 
their ultimatum, he was in the very van 
of the new movement. Already his heart 
was stirred to its depths by the sufferings 
of some of the country ministers, and we 
can conceive the idea of the manse scheme 
flitting vaguely across his mind as he 


| poured out his feelings in regard to a case 


that had been reported :— 

“There is a parish in Scotland where there 
is a minister who has a sister, a brother, and 
a venerable mother under his roof. 


That } 


| 
| 





mother was a minister’s daughter, that mother | 


was a minister’s sister, that mother was a 
minister’s wife, and now she is a minister’s 
widow. And, sir, that man of God, that 
man of holiness, must carry away his venerable 
mother, with the grey hairs of age upon her 
head, who never knew a home on earth but 
a manse, he must drive her away because not 








even a Highland sheiling can be got to lay 
her head in, he must send her away seventy 
long miles from the scene of his own labours. 
Will not Scotland cry shame on the man who 
compels him to do this?” 

Notwithstanding the vehemence of his 
feeling on this occasion, roused as it was by 
the thought of a brother’s suffering, his heart 
was already fondly cherishing those catholic 
yearnings after unity, or at least co-operation 
among all good men, which, throughout his 
life, were among his most characteristic feel- 





ings. Referring to the voluntary controversy, 
in connection with the seventeenth chapter 
of St. John, which had been read at the be- 
ginning of the meeting, he said :— 

“‘What is first and foremost in that prayer? 
What is mentioned once, twice, thrice, four, 
and even five times,—‘ that they all may be 
one, as we are one.’ I will never rest 
contented, I will never cease to pray and 
work till that end is achieved; and as I do 
so, I will bury in oblivion the memory of 
former controversies. Yes, sir, O that the 
day were come when I might meet with my 
brethren over the grave of all former con- 
troversies, that we might shake hands and 
join hearts, and be one in Christ Jesus ; one 
regiment, bearing the same colours, and 
going forth like an army mighty for battle, 
against one common and tremendous foe !” 

In 1845, two years after the disruption, 
the Free Church Assembly set itself very 
earnestly to procure the erection of manses 
throughout the whole Church, for the ac- 
commodation of the country ministers. ‘The 
management of this very extensive undertak- 
ing was committed to Mr. Guthrie. The object 
was to erect some five or six hundred houses, 
many of them in very poor localities—High- 
land glens and islands—where such an under- 
taking would have utterly baffled the congre- 
gations. It was resolved to grapple with the 
scheme by means of two funds,—a general 
fund for the whole Church, and a local fund 
for each congregation. The general fund 
was fixed at £100,000; and, considering 
that the people during the last two years had 
been raising fund after fund, for all manner 
of purposes,—church-building, sustentation, 
missions, schools, colleges, and what not,—it 
needed no ordinary boldness even to name 





a fresh appeal for such an amount. Never 
did warrior gird on his armour with more 
alacrity and purpose-like energy than Mr. 
Guthrie prepared for this great undertaking. 
The year 1845-6 was devoted to it; for 
twelve months he was separated from his 
flock and his family ; he trevelled over the 
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country from Maidenkirk to John o’ Groat’s, 
held public meetings night after night, 
preached on Sundays, called on all who 
were likely to advance the scheme, demon- 
strated its necessity, and painted in glowing 
terms the blessings it would confer; and 
while doing this, he was at the same time 
counselling and encouraging the ministers 
and people, many of whom were considerably 
disheartened by the difficulties they had to 
encounter. Through God’s blessing on his 
labours, he was able to assure the General 
Assembly of 1846 that the amount subscribed 
largely exceeded the proposed £ 100,000, 
being no less than £116,370 14s. 1d. But 
this magnificent result was not achieved with- 
out a legacy of evil; the strain had been too 
great even for the physical strength of Mr. 
Guthrie ; symptoms of heart disease began 
to show themselves; two years after, an 
acute attack was experienced ; in fact, the 
disease was contracted which, though kept 
under for many years, at last laid him low; 
not, indeed, till he had touched the term of 
threescore years and ten, but at the same 
time sooner by several years than a frame so 
unusually powerful might otherwise have 
been expected to succumb. 

For some time after the disruption, Mr. 
Guthrie’s congregation met in the Methodist 
Chapel; but by-and-by, St. John’s Free 
Church was built and opened, and Dr. 
Guthrie’s popularity as a preacher became 
greater than ever. 

Of his pulpit oratory Dr. Hanna has given 
so vivid a description as to leave no room 
for further remark. It may be well, how- 
ever, to call attention once again to the great 
blessing from above that often attended his 
sermons. ‘There is no room here for details ; 
but there is ample reason to believe that 
many an arrow, shot at a venture, stuck fast 
in the heart of some hearer. Unbelievers and 
indifferent men and women were sometimes 
arrested by the truth; persons of the upper 
class, who had been given to mere frivolity, 
became earnest in the work of faith and 
labour of love; and many young men re- 
ceived either their first impressions, or such 
an impulse in the ways of godliness, as turned 
them into devoted servants of the Lord. 
When Dr. Hanna, as colleague-pastor of St. 
John’s, organized a new congregation in the 
Pleasance some years afterwards, on the prin- 
ciples so powerfully advocated by his father- 
in-law, Dr. Chalmers, it must have been a 
great gratification to both the pastors that 
the first. minister was a young man who had 
received spiritual benefit from Dr. Guthrie’s 





ministry—one who has proved a most labo- 
rious and highly successful minister of the 
gospel. 

I have been told that the only occasion on 
which Dr. Guthrie was ever seriously opposed 
by the elders of his congregation was in a 
proposal which he submitted to them to turn 
to account in a particular way a large unoc- 
cupied schoolroom under his church. The 
idea of a ragged school had taken possession 
of his mind, and his first thought was that in 
this schoolroom such a school should be 
opened in connection with the congregation. 
I do not know what the difficulties were 
which drew forth the opposition of the elders, 
but the result was one in which the whole 
Christian world must rejoice ; that instead 
of a comparatively obscure congregational 
school, he was led to institute one on a more 
catholic basis, and to appeal to the whole 
Christian community for the means of 
carrying iton. The effect of this change of 
plan was indeed very wonderful. A standard 
was unfurled, under which many good men, 
who had parted company in their church con- 
nection, were enabled to meet ; a great plat- 
form of Christian co-operation was brought 
into prominence, and the ecclesiastical atmo- 
sphere was manifestly sweetened. On Dr. 
Guthrie himself the effect was great. Hence- 
forward, whilst quite loyal to his own Church, 
he became more a catholic man—the com- 
mon property, as it were, of the whole evan- 
gelical community. 

No one will need to be told how it was 
that a man of Mr. Guthrie’s heart, who could 
neverlook with out pain on the suffering of 
another, familiar as he was with the Cowgate 
and its wretched closes, should have caught 
at the idea of schools where ragged, starving 
children should have a dinner as well as a 
lesson. In his “Plea for Ragged Schools,” 
which afterwards became so celebrated, Dr. 
Guthrie vividly pictures in the Grassmarket 
the class that it was designed to benefit. 

«On a summer day, when in the blessed sunshine 
and warm air, misery itself will sing; dashing in and 
out of these closes, careering over the open ground, 
engaged in their rude games, arrayed in flying drapery, 
here a leg out and there an arm, are crowds of chil- 
dren; their thin faces tell how ill they are fed, their 
fearful oaths tell how ill they are reared; and yet 
the merry laugh and hearty shout, and screams of 
delight, as some unfortunate urchin at leap-frog 
measures his length along the ground, also tell that 
God made childhood to be happy, and that in the 
buoyancy of youth, even misery will forget itself. 

“‘ We get hold of one o: these boys. Poor fellow! 
it is a bitter day, he has neither shoes nor stockings ; 
his naked feet are red, swollen, cracked, ulcerated 
with the cold; a thin, thread-worn jacket, with its 
gaping rents, is all that protects his breast; beneath 
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his shaggy head of hair he shows a face sharp with 
want, yet sharp also with intelligence beyond his 
years. This poor fellow has learned already to be 
self-supporting. He has studied the arts—he is a 
master of imposture, lying, begging, stealing; and 
small blame to him, but much to those who have 
neglected him, he had otherwise pined and perished. 
So soon as you have satisfied him that you 
are not connected with the police, you ask him, 
¢ Where is your father ?” 
there are hundreds could tell a similar tale. ‘ Where 
is your father?’ ‘ He is dead, sir.’ ‘ Where is your 
mother?’ ‘Dead too.’ ‘Where do you stay?’ 
‘ Sister and I and my little brother stay with Granny.’ 
‘What is she?’ ‘She is a widow woman.’ ‘ What 
does she do?’ ‘Sells sticks, sir? ‘And can she 
keep you all?’ ‘No.’ ‘Then how do you live?’ 
‘Go about and get bits of bread, sell matches, and 
sometimes get a trifle from the carriers for running an 
errand.’ ‘Do you go to school?’ ‘No, never was 
at school; attended sometimes a Sabbath school, but 
hadn’t been there for a long time.’ ‘Do you go to 
church ?’ ‘Never was in a church.’ ‘Do you know 
who made you?’ ‘Yes, God made me.’ ‘Do you 
say your prayers?’ ‘Yes, mother taught me a 
prayer before she died; and I say it to Granny afore 
I lie down.’ ‘Have you a bed?’ ‘Some straw, 
ad 


More than five-and-twenty years have made 
us so familiar with this sad phase of life 
that it is difficult to realise the impression 
when, like the first traveller’s account of some 
unexplored country, these sketches were 
given to the public. Of the “ Plea,” edition fol- 
lowed edition almost as fast as the press could 
throw them off, and that mighty tide of sym- 
pathy and support set in on behalf of the 
Ragged School which has hardly ebbed 
during all the interval. The proposal in the 
** Plea” was to establish schools in which the 
children should be fed as well as taught, but 
tor the most part allowed to return at night to 
the houses of their parents. The education 
to be given was emphatically declared to 
include instruction in the gospel, and the 
whole “ Plea” was constructed on the prin- 
ciple that no power short of the grace and 
love of God, as there revealed and applied, 


| could suffice to reclaim these miserable out- 





casts. But this proved the rock of offence to 
some. In their great liberality they thought 
that the miserable waifs, whose condition in 
nine cases out of ten was due to the profligacy 
of their parents, ought as a sacred duty to be 
brought up in the religion of these parents. 
It was somehow quite right to teach them to 
discard the morals of their parents, and the 
habits of their parents, and the example and 
lessons of their parents in stealing, in idling, 
in drinking, and all kinds of debauchery. 
But the religion of their parents—that was a 
different thing—that was to be held in inviol- 
able honour. Dr. Guthrie and his friends 
maintained that when they undertook the 





Now, hear his story; and ; 


training of these poor waifs they assumed 
toward them the duty and responsibility of 
parents, and were bound to teach them as 
they would teach their own children—to 
teach them what they believed to be the 
saving truth of God. The case came to a 
battle. Trumpets called to arms, in the 
shape of requisitions to the Lord Provost to 
call a meeting, and have the matter discussed. 
A meeting was accordingly summoned, and 
on the 2nd July, 1847, the duel came off in 
the Music Hall. The encounter began by 
the late Lord Murray setting forth the objec- 
tions of his friends and himself to the prin- 
ciple of the school in religious training. Mr. 
Guthrie met the charge in one of his most 
powerful and telling speeches. 

“What is my position?” he asked, “in 
regard to these outcast children? I deny 
the right of the priesthood—I deny it before 
God or man—I deny the right of any man, 
be he parson, or priest, or clerk, or whatever 
he choose, to stand between a perishing sin- 
ner and God’s saving word. Mark how I 
stand. I say that the responsibility for the 
religious upbringing of the child lies upon 
the parents; and if there be no parents, or 
none to act a parent’s part—if the parent be 
a worthless, profligate, wicked, cruel, mon- 
strous mother—on whom does the responsi- 
bility next lie? I join issue with the Catholic 
here. He says that it lies with the priest; I 
say it lies with the good Samaritan who acts 
| the parent’s part. . . Let me put a 








case. A ship has stranded on the stormy 
| shore. I strip, and plunging headlong into 


the billows, buffet them with this strong arm 
till I reach the wreck. From the ngging 
| where he hangs, I seize and save a boy; I 
bear him to the shore; and through the 
crowd who watched my rising and falling 
head, and blessed me with their prayers, I 
take him home. What happens now? Forth 
steps a Roman Catholic priest, and, forsooth, 
because yon ship contained its Irish emi- 
grants, claims the child—the half-drowned 
boy that clings to his preserver’s side; he 
would spoil me of my orphan and rear him 
up in what I deem dangerous errors. I have 
two answers to this demand. My first is, I 
| saved the boy. The hand that plucked him 
| from the wreck is the hand that shall lead 
| him in the way to heaven. My second is, 
| to point him to the wreck, and to the roaring 
|sea. I bid him strip and plunge like me, 
| and save those that still perish there.” 

If it were possible to speak in a Christian 
| sense of “the proudest moment of one’s 
| life,” I believe that in Dr. Guthrie’s case 
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such a moment must have been when, on a But ragged schools did not exhaust his 
show of hands being taken at the close of | affection. There was not a social movement, 
this meeting, a whole forest was held up for | contemplating the good of the people, that 
his motion, and five only for that of Lord | did not awaken his interest, and as opportu- 
Murray. It was a signal thing to have | nity was offered, enlist his support. In his 
carried a vast assembly so thoroughly, and | first Plea, there occurs a quotation from “ the 


drawn from them an all but unanimous testi- 
mony in favour of Bible instruction as an 
integral part of the training of this new 
school. Nor do I suppose that his satisfac- 
tion was diminished when his opponents set 
up another school, to be conducted on the 
principle of combined secular and separate 
religious instruction. For he had frankly 


to plunge into the sea and bear to shore 
in their own arms some of those that were 
yet clinging to the wreck; and he believed 
that, 2 certain circumstances, combined secular 
and separate religious training was the only 
method of instruction that could be followed. 
What for his own part he never could 
acquiesce in was, that when he had been 
virtually constrained to adopt a neglected 


recognised their right to do so if they chose | 


Antiquary ”—one of his favourite story books, 
that seems to me to reveal a great deal of his 
mind—a great deal of what he thought about 
the temptations incident to the hard life of 
the working classes, and ‘the extreme desir- 
| ableness, in a Christian as well as a common 
| point of view, of the elevation of their tem- 
poral condition. The laird and Maggie are 
haggling about a fish bargain. “I'll gie 
them,” says Maggie, “ and—and—and—half 
a dozen partans to mak the sauce, for three 
shillings and a dram.” “ Half-a-crown, and 
a dram, Maggie,” replies the laird. “ Aweel, 
your Honour maun hae’t your ain gait, nae 
doot; but a dram’s worth siller now,—the 
distilleries is no working.” “And I hope 
they’ll never work again in my time,” said 
Oldbuck. “Aye, aye, it’s easy for your 








| child, and to do him a parent’s part, he | Honour, and the like o’ you gentle folks, to 
| should be prevented from trying to train him | say sae, that hae stouth and routh, and fire 
in the knowledge of that blessed salvation | and finding, and meat and claith, and sit dry 
which it was his first duty and most anxious | and cannie by the fireside ; but an’ ye wanted | 
wish and prayer to impart to his own chil-| fire, and meat, and dry claise, and were 


dren at home. 

I believe that the success of his ragged 
school and of many similar schools was one 
of the great joys of his life, and one of the 
things that contributed mainly to make that 
life so radiant and happy. Everything about 
ragged school movements charmed him. To 
read the statistics of the jail, and find how 
juvenile commitments had dwindled; to 
survey the streets and see how comparatively 
free they were of young beggars and wander- 
ing gamins ; to follow the history of some boy 
or girl to Canada or Australia, and learn how 
well they were doing; to get letters from 
them, quaint and queer, but full of gratitude 
and sound principle ; to hear the story of a 
death-bed, of the “ bairns’ hymns ” the little 
sufferer sang, and the hope in Jesus that 
brightened the departing spirit ; to receive 
calls from’ well-to-do people, and have 
cheques for fifty or a hundred pounds for the 
ragged school placed in his hands; to get 


or sailors, enclosing the tiny money order that 
support of a destitute child—such occurrences 


waters to a thirsty soul. The ragged school 
was indeed “a very fine field of operation ”— 








it was a thing of beauty, and a joy for ever. 





letters from maid-servants, or from soldiers | 
sent a month’s pay or half-year’s wage for the | 


were like streams from Lebanon, or cold | 


| deein’ o’ cauld, and had a sair heart,—whilk 
is warst ava!—wi’ jist tippence in your 
pouch,—wadna’ ye be glad to buy a dram 
wit, to be eildin’ and claise, and a supper 
and heart’s ease into the bargain, till the 
morn’s morning ?” ‘ 

Weil did Dr. Guthrie know the truth o 
this; and from the depths of his heart he 
desired success to every scheme of social 
improvement that, by modifying the hard- 
ships of a lite of labour, tended to diminish 
the disastrous temptations of “ the dram.” 

A serious illness in 1848 led to his re- 
ceiving the invaluable aid of Dr. Hanna as 
colleague-pastor of St. John’s. In 1849 the 
University of Edinburgh conferred on him 





distinction that was ever attached to his name. 





his fiftieth year, that he came out as the 
| author of a book. We have no space to 
| speak of him as an author, and can only 
state that “The Gospel in Ezekiel,” dedi- 
| cated to Dr. Hanna, appeared in that year, 
and that the sale in this country has exceeded 
40,000 copies. “Christ and the Inheritance 
| of the Saints,” dedicated to his friend Lord 
| Panmure, now Earlj of Dalhousie, appeared 
in 1858. ‘The list of his publications includes 
| nearly twenty volumes, and of those “ Out 


the degree of Doctor of Divinity, the single | 


It was not till 1855, when he had passed | 
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| of Harness,” and “ The Parables read in the 
Light of the Present Day,” appeared in Goop 
Worps; and “Our Fathers Business,” 
“‘ Studies of Character from the Old Testa- 
ment ” (two series), “ The Angels’ Song,” 
“Sundays on the Continent,” and “Saving 
Knowledge,” were mainly collections of con- 

| tributions to the SUNDAY MaGaZINeE. 

In 1864 a renewed attack of illness obliged 
him to retire wholly from the active duties of 
his charge. The interdict of the doctors debar- 
ring him from pulpit and platform for the re- 
mainder of his days, was as hard to bear as the 

| interdict of the Court of Session against his 
| opening his lips in Strathbogie, and seemed 
like a sentence of imprisonment for life. 
The spirit was still willing for work, though 
the flesh was weak. The fire burned in his 
soul with unabated intensity, and struggled 
for utterance, as it does in all born orators 


and in all men whose lips have been touched | 


with the live coal from off the altar. But he 
| was enabled to discipline himself into sub- 
mission, wondering to what use his Master 
might design to put the last years of his life. 

It was at this very time that the proprietors 
of the SunDAY MaGazINE communicated 
with him on the subject of their projected 
| journal, and offered him the post of editor. 
The proposal was a somewhat startling one, 
and at first he shrunk from it. He was 
unfamiliar with the duties of editorship, and 
not in much strength to grapple with them. 
| But when he learned that all possible aid 
| would be given him in the details of editor- 
ship, and that many like-minded men were 
willing to co-operate with him in the un- 
dertaking, he accepted the offer. Having 
| been one of those who, to a certain 
' extent—a limited extent—aided him from 
the beginning, I gladly embrace the oppor- 
tunity of bearing testimony to the singular 


generosity and confidence with which he | 


treated me. In the general management 
of the Magazine there were two features 
of his character which were always ap- 
| parent— his manifold philanthropy and 
his catholic spirit. It was a delight to him 
to see on the cover of the Magazine the 
names of the good men of so many denomina- 
tions,—a symbol, as it were, of that united 
church of the future to which he looked for- 
ward so ardently. His own papers, like 
everything he said and did, were thoroughly 
based on evangelical doctrine, though gene- 
rally with more in them of the human and 
the catholic than in most evangelical writings. 
It may interest our readers to know that his 
|last piece of work was to prepare for the 











press a paper, “The Lepers’ Lesson,” which 
will appear in the next number of this Maga- 
zine. During his last days he selected from 
his manuscripts a number of sermons designed 
for publication in these pages. 

The last letter I received from him ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that some difficul- 
ties in the way of my continuing to help 
him had been removed. We shall want 
the invaluable benefit of his counsel, his 
influence, his prayers, and of that singu- 
larly cheering spirit that, by a kind of magic 
spell, made one forgetful alike of labours and 
anxieties. But in other respects the maga- 
zine will be conducted as it has been during 
the last seven months. And in the sermons 
which he selected for its pages at St. Leo- 
nard’s, with his dying hand, he, being dead, 
will yet speak to its readers. It may be men- 
tioned that, taking a hint from the recent 
book of Sir Henry Holland, he had been | 
engaged for some time in preparing an auto- 
biography, which he had brought down to 
1843. This will be published, along with 
a continuation of his life by two of his sons, to 
whom he bequeathed the charge of his manu- 
scripts. 

Our space is nearly exhausted, and what 
remains must be given to his last days. For 
a year his health had been very much broken ; 
and in October he had an attack which had 
all the appearance of proving fatal. Con- 
trary to expectation, he rallied, though he 
never gained such strength as to give a fair 
assurance of recovery. Our readers know 
of his journey to St. Leonard’s, in the hope 
of prolonging his days, and the fatal attack 
which almost immediately ensued. The 
week between the 16th and 24th February 
was one of great suffering and great struggle. 
With literal truth he might have said, “I 
die daily.” It was a fight all the week, be- 
tween a strong frame and a strong disease. 
He never murmured, but he felt the struggle 
intensely. At an earlier period of his illness 
he referred with something like envy to 
the death of his martyr-kinsman, James 
Guthrie, and said how much more desirable 
it would be to have life ended by a single 
blow than by an almost endless succession of 
pains and struggles. Later, he said that 
he had wished for a translation like that 
of Chalmers or that of Andrew Thomson ; 
but it appeared that it had been ordered 
otherwise. On his death-bed the expressions 
of affection for his family and friends, and of 
his trust and hope in the Saviour were ex- 
ceedingly touching and beautiful. That 
striking poetical faculty which had given 
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such beauty to his oratory in life, lent its 
charm to some of his sayings in death. 
Calling for a mirror that he might look 
whether his features showed any sign of 
the approaching change, he said he was 
like a sailor going aloft to look out for 
signs of land. One day, his sight being 
somewhat confused, he said it was like the 
land-birds lighting on the mast that pre- 
sage to the weary mariner the nearness of the 
desired haven. Referring to the kindness of 
a Highland girl who had nursed him in his 
sickness, he said, “ Affection is very sweet ; 
and it is all one from whatever quarter it 
comes—whether from this Highland lassie 
or from a peeress—just as to a thirsty man 
cold water is equally grateful from a spring 
on the hillside or from a richly ornamented 
fountain.” ‘Death,’ he said on another 
occasion, “is mining away here, slowly but 
surely, in the dark.” His affection could aot 
be suppressed, even in the lowest stage of 
exhaustion. ‘To most persons when dying a 
child in the room would be somewhat of a 
trouble ; but the sight of a little grandchild 
of four years was to him full of interest. 
“Put her up,” he said the moment he saw 
her; and when, having been lifted up to the 
bed, she crept-up to him and kissed him, he 
nodded to her and whispered, “ My bonnie 
lamb.” During his illness he was often 
soothed by hymn and psalm-singing, and of 
none was he more fond than children’s 
hymns. ‘Give me a bairns’ hymn,” he 
would say to his children, and when they 
sung “ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me,” or 
“There is a happy land,” his spirit was 
refreshed. He often thanked God that he 
had not left his preparation to a dying hour, 








and spoke of the unutterable folly of those 
who do so. To those absent he sent loving 
messages, saying to one of them, “Stand up 
for Christ in all circumstances.” The peace 
and confidence of his deathbed completed 
and crowned that testimony to the saving 
power of Jesus, which in his words and his 
works alike had been borne by his life. At 
length early on the morning of Monday the 
24th February, the long-desired haven came 
in sight. The Highland servant who sup- 
ported him in her arms, observed the signal. 
“The wrinkles,” she said, “are smoothing 
away.” At twenty minutes past two the 
breathing ceased. He entered the house not 
made with hands. 

The funeral in Edinburgh, in the classic 
ground of the Grange Cemetery, amid a con- 
course of some thirty thousand spectators, 
was a marvellous testimony of the regard in 
which he was held. 

Dr. Guthrie, when he went to Arbirlot, 
married Anne, daughter of the Rev. James 
Burns of Brechin, the cousin of William 
Burns the missionary, and kinswoman of 
many other well-known ministers. We are 
restrained by the wish not to be obtrusive; 
but many know well what a blessing she was 
to her husband and children; with what 
completeness of devotion she gave herself to 
care for him, especially when sickness had 
set its mark on him ; and what a rich reward 
she enjoyed—unspeakably precious to think 
of, even in her bereavement—in the warm 
love of her husband, and the sight of a large 
and almost unbroken family of ten, all full 
of. the desire to do honour to their father’s 
name, and to walk in his steps. 

W. G. BLAIKIE. 





SONNET—DR. GUTHRIE’S FUNERAL. 


HE city weeps: with slow and solemn show 


The dark-plumed pomp sails through the crowded way, 
And walls and roofs are topped with thick display 
Of waiting eyes that watch the wending woe. 
What man was here, to whose last fateful march 
The marshalled throng its long-drawn convoy brings, 
Like some great conqueror’s, when victory swings 
Her vans, o’er flower-spread path, and wreathéd arch? 
No conqueror’s kind was here, nor conqueror’s kin, 
But a strong-breasted, fervid-hearted man, 
Who from dark dens redeemed, and haunts of sin, 
The city waifs, the loose unfathered clan, 
With prouder triumph than when wondering Rome 
Went forth, all eyes, to bring great Caesar home. 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
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A Story of Struggles and Hopes. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, AvTHOR OF ‘‘OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” "TC. 
PART IIIL—MILLICENT’S ROMANCE, AND WHAT IT WAS MADE OF. 


CHAPTER VII.—DARKNESS AND DAWN. 





AVID 
M A X- 
WELL 
kneeled 
by the 
side of 
his bed | 
% with the | 
- horrible 
local 
news 
paper 
in his) 
han d.| 
| He was 
‘cuided 
iby the} 
same in- | 
stincts 
which | 
led the 
old Ju- 
dean monarch up to the ‘Temple of the Lord 
to spread out Rabshakeh’s letter before the 
mercy-seat. There is a bitterness which can- 
not be uttered even in a prayer. We can 
only show it to God. 

There he kneeled, nameless, and with a 
new shadow resting even on the name that 
he bore from custom. There lay the local | 
Mercury, with its cruel readiness to make | 
capital out of a shameful story about the | 
dead, which could serve no purpose, except 
to pain the survivors. There could be no| 
mistake as to who was referred to in its| 
paragraph, though dashes were liberally em- | 
ployed, and X, Y, and Z, the only initials 
used. The phrases of “recently deceased 
medical man,” “ questionable popularity,” 
“ peculiar domestic arrangements,” gave it an | 
individuality which nobody who knew any- 
thing about Blenheim House could fail to | 
recognise. Nor could David dare to doubt | 
the particular instance of sin—sin, revolting | 
and futile—which the newspaper reported. 
The revelation shed a flood of light over | 
Pheebe’s mystifications,—and overthe friendly 
doctor’s disinclination to any professional 





II. Nn.s. 


We must all look at trouble somewhere. 
The only question is, where? Shall it be in 
the glare of our own passions? Or in the 
cold hard light of the world’s opinion? Or 
in the softened glory of God’s presence ? 

That last light does not hide any hard facts 
which the others could reveal. It does not 
even veil their ugliness. Hideous things 
look more hideous in the sunshine than in 
gaslight or candlelight. But the sunshine 
has a promise in it. It says, “I will dry up 
this stagnant pool.” “I will clothe this 
yawning chasm with sweet flowers and soft 
mosses.” “TI will bring beauty out of burn- 
ing: I will bring life out of death.” So it is 
with the glory of God’s presence. 

As David kneeled there, sin and sorrow 
and shame, empty present and darkened 
future, passed before him, and showed them- 
selves exactly what they were. God’s proper 
gifts are sight, not blindness, memory, not 
forgetfulness, clear comprehension, not dull 
credulity. Because David drew near to God, 
he only saw more plainly all the happiness 
that might have been, and all the misery that 
was, and must be. For God himself knows, 
better than any of us, what our lives have 
lost. And what a comfort it is to know that 
He knows! 

Kneeling there, too, he remembered the 
text which lay hidden in the secret drawer of 
the old bureau, “* Delight thyself in the Lord, 
and He shall give thee the desire of thy 
heart.” 

And for a moment a mist closed about his 
soul. 

Only fora moment. And then it cleared 
gradually. You and I, reader, who perhaps 
have but one sorrow in a life of happiness, 


| may be left to walk in that mist for years, 


having only faith and not sight, concerning 


the brightness above it. God leaves us there, 
to let us learn that there is something in 


| every sorrow, which no other mere blessing 


can heal. 
But those who have no comfort, God com- 
forts utterly. ‘When father and mother for- 


| sake us, then the Lord taketh us up.” 


David suddenly felt like one who stands 
on a mountain overlooking a fierce struggle 
in a dark valley below. Sin, and sorrow, 


|and shame, empty present and darkened 
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future were there, but they lay below him. 
There were also beautiful things among 
them, love and joy, and domestic comfort 
and worldly prosperity, but they, too, lay 
below him. ‘They were not the very life of 
the soul. It might have them all, and yet 
be dumb and dead in misery. The very life 
of the soul was something above all these. 
They might come up to it. It could not go 
down to them. They could not live well nor 
long without it. It had them all, and more 
too, in God himself. 

And David felt that as he had gone up 
himself, he had carried God’s promise with 
him. “ Delight thyselfin the Lord, and He 
shall give thee the desires of thy heart.” The 
true desire of his heart now, and henceforward, 
would be something between God and him- 
self,—something that no earthly chance or 
change could touch. They might go and 
come over it, like clouds floating across a 
mountain, but it would remain the same for 
ever. 

Now, he knew what the Psalmist meant 
when he said, “Those that trust in thee, 
Lord, thou shalt hide inthe secret of thy 
presence from the pride of man: thou shalt 
keep them secretly in a pavilion from the 
strife of tongues.” 

Oh, it is in the paths of special sorrow and 
shame, that the bleeding footprints of the 


Saviour show the plainest, and we can best | 


plant our own steps therein. And it seemed 
to David as if he heard a brotherly voice say— 

“TI bore all this and far worse for thee: 
canst thou not bear this for me? No, thou 
canst not without me, but I will be with 
thee, to make thy bearing easy. My cross 
was made of this cross of thine, and of every 
other cross that has ever fallen to any man. 
And there was none to help me to bear mine, 
for when they compelled Simon of Cyrene, 
| he could only take it from my back, not from 
|; my heart. But I will be with thee to bear 
both thee and thy cross.” 

That is how God deals with his foundlings ; 
|| that is how He deals with all of us, if we 
|| only break through all barriers of earthly 
| comforts and throw ourselves straight upon 

his heart. And oh, what tender mercy and 

loving-kindness there is in such dealing with 
his foundlings! For unless He was kind to 
them first, they would repel other kindness. 

To their sore hearts sympathy would come 

like a blow, and help like an insult. But 

He says, “You see I can comfort you, 

because I am your Father and your Brother, 

and because these are your brothers too, it 
is well for them if they can give comfort, and 








well for you if you can take it from them. 
All the good things of my royal table are 
thine already, but let thy brothers hand them 
to thee. Take them so, gladly and thank- 
fully and patiently. If thy brethren’s touch 
seem sometimes rough, bethink thee it may 
rather be thy great weakness.” 

Still kneeling there, with the storm within 
him hushed, and a great calm in his heart 
and eyes, David heard Phoebe beginning to 
go to and fro below, and to make an over- 
ostentatious rattling of dishes. He would 
fain have stayed where he was a little longer. 
He needed no food but the spiritual refresh- 
ment he was enjoying. But he thought that 
he had left Phoebe rather abruptly, and that 
she would be worrying about him, and ‘that 
it was unkind to waste her housewifely labours 
by letting the dinner cool untasted. So he 
rose ; he folded up the newspaper and put it | 
away. He would not burn it, that seemed 
like helpless spite against an enemy he could | 
not destroy. And then he went down-stairs. 
He had a curious feeling as if he had parted | 
from somebody—one of those partings where | 
a sacred solemnity enwraps the sorrow as 
with a robe of consecration. And it was so. 
He had parted from self. He had given it 
wholly to God. 

Though Pheebe saw he was pale, she saw 
also that he was calm and cheerful. In a far 
different sense to what she meant, “ he had | 
on his front.” | 

‘“‘ There’s a letter just come for you,” she 
said. “A boy brought it. It’s on the 
parlour table. I don’t know who it’s from.” | 

David felt the half-recoil of a recently 
wounded heart, but was reassured in a 
moment. Whatever happened, all was in | 
God’s hands. | 

The handwriting was quite strange to him, | 
which was no wonder, for it was Christian 
Harvey’s. George had been intending to 
obey her counsel, and visit Blenheim House | 
that very morning, but had awoke with a | 
severe cold, which would probably confine 
him at home for some days. In the course 
of the morning he and Christian had seen the 
ugly paragraph in the Hackney Mercury, and 
had conferred together thereon. Visiting 
David being out of the question, Christian 
proposed that they should invite him. 

“Tt is a breach of all etiquette,” George 
had said. 

“My dear,” said Christian, laughing, “ let 
etiquette, as the school-books say of temper, 
be your servant and not your master. Would 
you stand on this etiquette if David Maxwell | 
were your brother?” | 
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“But then he would be sure to understand 
and not to take offence,” George answered. 

“T think that now,” pleaded his wife, “I 
see your argument, and it would be right in 
many cases. But I do believe from all I 
heard of David Maxwell whilst I lived in 
uncle Devon’s vicarage, and from all I have | 
noticed of him since, that he is a true) 
Christian, and quite ready to believe the | 
same of other people, if he can only find the | 
least reason. ‘Therefore he will not suspect 
me of telling a lie, when I write the truth, | 
that you are unable to leave the house, and 
he will credit us with the kindly intention of | 
drawing him a little out of his loneliness. I 
feel sure he will, George, because if he de- 
clined the invitation, I feel that I myself shall 
believe the excuse he gives, and shall not 
fancy that he has taken a tiff.” 

“Ts that womanly logic?” George asked 
playfully. ‘ Whether it is or not, there is 
something in it, Chrissy. So take your own 
way, and write the note yourself, for you 
have a wonderful knack of conveying your 
own kind heart between the lines of the com- | 
monest compliment. You have a genius for 
writing notes, Chrissy.” 

“T do wonder whether he will come, 
George remarked, presently, as his wife sa 
down to her desk. 

“T am sure he will,” she said. 

There was an under-note of meaning in 
her voice which made George look up, and | 
observe— | 

“Why, you inconsistent woman! You | 
said just now, that you would quite believe 
any reason he gave for staying away.” 

“So I should,” said Christian oracularly ; 
“for it would be a very good reason that 
would keep him away from us.” 

“Why from us particularly, in the name of 
wonder ?” George asked. 

“Because you are Millicent Harvey’s 
brother,” his wife answered succinctly, and | 
looked at her husband, who looked back at | 
her. Their own courting days were not so 
very long past; and George Harvey under- 
stood at once. 

Somehow he exclaimed, “ Poor fellow!” 
It was not in reference to David’s circum- 
stances ; for George Harvey did not know 
very much about them. ‘The details that 
Milly had heard from Fergus Laurie she had 
kept to herself. George quite supposed that 
David would be thrown chiefly on his own 
resources ; but it never struck him that the 
revelation of that day’s Mercury would be | 
almost fatal to his medical pursuits, and so 
set him back once more at the very begin- 


” 


| 





ning of life. But even so, one with George 
Harvey’s past was not very likely to despair 
of anybody’s future. Still, George’s first ex- 
clamation was, ‘ Poor fellow!” 
asked, “ How do you know about it, wife?” 

“ By my wisdom,” she replied, with a smile 
that was half sad. ‘I can’t help knowing.” 

“And does my Chrissy think she will try 
her skill at a little match-making ?” George 
asked rather gravely. 


“No,” said Christian quickly, looking up 


| from her letter: “ in this particular instance, 


I almost wish I did. 
David Maxwell.” 

“Not now,” said George, rather archly ; 
“but these things grow. I don’t think it is 
doing you justice to say that I fell in love 
with you the first evening we met at the 
vicarage. But I may admit that I was 
deeply impressed. Yet of course you did 
not care in the least for me till a long time 
afterwards,” 

Christian’s colour deepened, and she gave 
just the least little pout. “ That has nothing 
to do with the present instance, sir,” she said 
loftily. ‘For at any rate I cared for nobody 
else.” 

“That implies that Milly does,’ 


Milly does not care for 


> said 


George. 


His wife gave him another quick look. 
““T know it,” she answered. 

“Who is it?” George asked with keen, 
brotherly interest. 

“J shall not tell,” replied his wife, laughing. 

“ Secrets !” said George. 
ashamed of you. You should hear nothing 
that you cannot tell your husband.” 

“T have heard nothing, and seen nothing, 
except what your majesty’s self has also seen 
and heard,” Christian replied. “ Yet I know, 
notwithstanding. I can feel when there’s 
love in the air, just as I can when there’s 
thunder! But I never frighten people by 
prophesying storms, only just get them to 
take their waterproofs as a precaution against 
a possible shower! And so, I just watch 
the poor things who are getting into love, 
ing them by telling them what a terrible bit 
of their life they are coming to!” 

“Do you mean to say you know before 
they know themselves?” George asked. 

“ Oh, dear, yes—long before,” said Chris- 
tian. ‘The parties concerned always seem 
the very last to find it out. Dear Milly does 
not know in the least!” 

“Tf I may ask so much,” George went on, 
“T should like to inquire if the mysterious 
somebody is also in love?” 


? 





Then he} 





“ Chrissy, I am | 


| and help them where I can, without frighten- | 
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“ Well, yes, in his own way,” Christian ad- 
mitted, half reluctantly. 

“That is all you can say for him,” said 
George ; “and do you think he knows of 
Milly’s liking ?” 

Christian paused half a moment. “A 
great deal better than she does herself,” she 
said energetically. 

“Jt is clear to me that if you had your 
own way, you would depose this favourite 
and substitute David Maxwell,’ observed 
George. 

“Ves, I should,” said Christian. “But 
then I have no right even to wish for my own 
way!” 

“You must find it wonderfully interesting 
to be in secret sympathy with all these mat- 
ters, Chrissy,” George remarked. 

Christian shook her head thoughtfully. 
“It is and it isn’t,” she answered. “ It may 
be always interesting, but sometimes rt is sad 
too. It is pleasant enough when, in all ap- 
parent innocence, one can contrive to convey 
a little counsel or comfort. But it is dread- 
fully painful when one daren’t say what one 
knows, and yet see help is needed that can’t 
be given without doing so. But one can 
always pray, George, and that is really the 
safest interference in love affairs, at any rate, 
till all is over, and people want cheering or 
keeping up to their own best selves.” 

“TI suppose my mother felt that,” said 
George, “for though I know what a deep 
interest she must have taken in our marriages, 
it was wonderful how she never gave any ad- 
vice. In my sister Hatty’s love affair, before 
she married Webber, Milly and I were very 
ready with our dogmas, but mother was only 
especially silent and sympathetic, till, as you 
say, it was all over, by Hatty’s own act, 
and then she made no-secret of her appro- 
bation.” 

“Ah!” said Christian, “I have always 
admired Hatty so much for the courage with 
which she did what she felt was the right and 
just thing both for herself and her lover. 
For it takes a great deal of courage to do it, 
George. The world does not help one. It 
either believes that the heroine of a broken 
match was ‘jilted,’ or it insinuates that if it 
be possible the breaking was her own act, 
then she is no true woman, but a false and 
fickle coquette. As if the mistake of a 
foolish engagement could be cured by carry- 
ing it on to a foolish marriage! Why, when 
the love is gone, it is the very kindest thing 
left to do, to remove the vow which is not 
yet irrevocable.” 

“TI believe it is,” said George thought- 





fully. “I remember that Hatty’s final refusal 
seemed to stir up that young Westbrook into 
a newmanliness. I should not have thought 
it was in him to write such a sensible, sorrow- 
ful letter as he wrote to Hatty before he 
went away. I wonder what has become of 
him ?” 

“ And now,” observed Christian, as she 
sealed up her letter, “as we are to have a 
visitor to supper, it is time that I retired to 
the kitchen to superintend the pudding.” 

This therefore was the letter which half-an- 


hour after, David stood reading in his dreary | 


parlour :— 


“DEAR Mr. MAxwELL,—My husband has 
been intending to call on you for some days, 
but delayed, fearing lest he should intrude 
too soon. Just as he had resolved to pro- 


crastinate no more, he finds himself confined | 


to the house by a severe cold. Under these 
circumstances, we take the freedom of asking 
if you will give up this evening to us here? 
We shall be quite alone, and supper will be 
ready at nine. We both trust you will ex- 
cuse the great informality of this invita- 
tion, and with the assurance of our deepest 
sympathy, 
“T remain, yours faithfully, 
“* CHRISTIAN HARVEY.” 


“ Pheebe,” said David, as she came in to | 


remove the dinner dishes, ‘‘I shall be out 
this evening. I am invited to Mr. George 
Harvey’s.” 

“I’m glad to hear on’t, Mr. David,” re- 
turned Pheebe sincerely. ‘“ Dearie me,” she 
added to herself, as she went down the pas- 
sage, “‘he isn’t invited out so often but that 
it’s real wonderful it should be this evening. 
Those Harveys ’ll have seen the Mercury. 
Well, one can do with an enemy, if one’s 
friends closes round ’em. Them Harveys 
are the right sort of people.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—OTHER FOLK’S TROUBLES. 


THERE was nothing special to relate about 
David's visit to Mr. and Mrs. George Har- 
vey. Indeed, its charm lay in the absence 
of anything special. It was an evening “at 
home,” in the true sense of the word. There 
were just two candles lighted, as there would 
be when George and Christian were alone. 
And though Christian sat unemployed during 
the first hour’s conversation, she had a little 
work-basket at hand directly George brought 
forward the chess-board. Then, though the 
supper-table was graced with a pudding, all 
of its arrangements were of that easy, simple 















































| make elaborate festival in honour of the 





| With George and Christian they were scarcely 
| a@ means to an end; just a pause in the 
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sort which assure a guest that he is neither | 
troublesome nor expensive. It is fitting to 


friend who can be expected but seldom: 
the best compliment to the near neighbour 
who may become the familiar visitor, is to 
admit him at once to the private style of 
home. Then the little servant was sum- 
moned to family prayer and dismissed to 
bed, and David felt that the evening which 
had been such a pleasure to himself had 
been no hindrance or burden to anybody 
else. 

There was not much “clever” talk. Both 
George and Christian knew of better mental 
exercise than metaphysical gymnastics. They 
preferred to think less about thinking than 
about the common world around them, and 
found that upon the whole, this training 
gave them an immense advantage in the 





metaphysical gymnasium, whenever they 
chose to trifle there awhile, just as athletes 
are made by climbing genuine mountains, 
not by trudging useless tread-mills. Neither | 
of them were at all averse to such “rounds” | 
as they had taken with Fergus and Milly at | 
the Lauries’ tea-party, but they and their 
opponents set a far different value on them. | 


business of life, to count up the items. With 
Milly, they were a delight, a holiday, some- 
thing to which she felt as a child feels to 
household work while it is still “ play,” be- 
fore it has set duties of dusting rooms and 
bed-making. With Fergus, they were the 
end. ‘To have grand ideas and to associate 
with those who had, and to live a life that 
might be filled with such an atmosphere, 
was the form into which his ambitions were | 
gradually shaping themselves. He never 
reflected that even a marble palace, with all 
its beauty, is not a desirable residence, 
unless its foundations are sound and right! 

The group in George Harvey’s parlour 
talked about very much the same subjects 
as were probably being discussed in the 
labourers’ cottages just behind their house. 
They talked of the good works that were 
going forward in the parish, of the recent 
proceedings in parliament, of chess tactics, 
of the quality of the muslin that Christian 
was embroidering. But it was the talk of | 
cultivated people. A pedant cannot hide 
his vulgarity in his learning, and thought and | 
refinement will come forward even in chat 
about dusters and darning-needles, just as | 
a beautiful woman remains beautiful in the 
homeliest garments. 





| his voice. 


Even with the shadow of death new upon 
him, and the still more recent horror of the 
weekly paper, David was far less silent than 
he had been at the Lauries. He quite 
wondered at himself. But the mute of one 
circle is frequently the wit of another, and 
the characters that we get are often the 
reflection of those who give them! 

But after they had read the evening lesson, 
and sung Ken’s beautiful Evening Hymn, and 
kneeled together round the family altar, and 
the servant was gone, and the curious hush 
of a completed day closed over the little 
household, a kind of silence fell upon the 
three, in which they seemed to draw nearer 
to each other than in the conversation which 
had gone before. They spoke in low 
voices of the chapter which had just been 
read, and then they sat and gazed into the 
fire. And they all knew what was in 
each other’s thoughts, and David felt a 
comfort in the knowledge. It was like the 
grasp of a friendly hand on a dark and 
dangerous road. And when he rose to go, he 
could not depart without letting them see the 
gratitude with which his heart was overflowing. 

“It was so good of you,’—it was Chris- 
tian he addressed (perhaps it was easier to 
look into her face, because her eyes were not 


| so like Milly’s, as George’s were),—“ It was so | 
| good of you to invite me here to-night. I 


know why you did it, Mrs. Harvey.” 

“Tt was so good of you to come!” Chris- 
tian answered, with straightforward kindli- 
ness. ‘And it has been such a pleasure to 
us to have you! And I don’t think you 
will be any the worse for it.” 

David turned away for a moment to regain 
George laid his hand kindly on 
his shoulder. ‘Come inand see us as often 
as you can,” he said. “ I think I shall like 
to talk over old times with you. I can’t do 
that with many new acquaintances, and I 
can’t make friends without it.” 

And David was only able to grasp their 
hands, and rush out into the night. He had 
said in his heart that morning, “‘ God, though 


| thou slay me, yet will I trust in thee:” 


and this was God’s slaying. 

When he regained Blenheim House, he 
found somebody waiting for him. 

“Mr. Laurie’s been sitting here a long 
while,” Phoebe said. “I told him I did not 


| think you’d be very late, and so he said he’d 


stay. No, Master David, he’s not in the 
surgery. He went towards the dining-room, 
and I thought he might as well, so I stuck a 
bit of fire in the grate, and giv him the news- 
paper to amuse hisself with.” 
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Fergus was seated in the easy-chair, with 
his feet on the fender. It might be but the 
effect of the great dingy room, or the big 
black chair, but somehow he looked par- 
ticularly small and delicate. He jumped up, 
and responded rather heartily to David’s 
shake of the hand. It was not a habit of 
his, and David thought the extra warmth was 
a special sign of friendly sympathy. This 
young man was David’s nearest friend, and 
David's heart felt so warm and open that he 
could lay candid claim on his fellow-feeling. 

“T suppose you’ve seen the Afercury to- 
day, Fergus?” he said. It was a relic and 
proof of their old boyish intimacy that they 
always called each other by their Christian 
names. 

“Ves; no. I never read the AZercury—it 
is not worth the trouble. Ob, I know what 
you mean, though. I did not see it. But 
Robina told me. It won’t matter, David. 
Don’t let it hurt you, and then it won’t.” 

It was all true; and now that far other 
treatment had warmed and opened David’s 
heart, he could accept its truth, and feel the 
better for it, just as the carefully nursed con- 
valescent grows strong enough to bear and 
benefit in a strong sza-breeze. 

It braced him to say frankly, “ But I think 
it will make it hard for me to be a doctor. I 
must try something else.” 

“Well,” said Fergus, almost impatiently, 


“you’ve only got yourself to take care of, | 


and I don’t pity any man who can’t do that.” 

“No,” David answered, and passing from 
his own difficulties, went on; “and so you 
are going to set up for yourself, Fergus? 
Miss Harvey let me into the secret, because 
she thought I would be sure to know it. She 
told me to tell you this.” 

“She has told me all about it herself,” 
said Fergus. “I called upon her this even- 
ing, before I came here.” 

And he had been there yesterday too, 
David knew. ‘Two consecutive evenings— 
well, well ! 

“Yes,” Fergus observed, “ I am determined 
to make a plunge for myself. I can’t go on 
any more in the old humdrum, stupid way. 
I’ve been out of my element for a long time. 
I had no scope, and I must have some.” 

“TI don’t doubt you'll get it, Fergus,” said 
David; “I think you will do admirably. 
You're so clever and persevering.” 

“Tf I only had the start!” Fergus ejaculated, 
almost bitterly ; “ but it is awfully hard to be 
kept down in slavery jor want of a little paltry 
money. You see I’ve nothing of my own to 
turn over, David. I’ve never been able to 








save anything. I might, if I had not had 
duties to perform toward others.” 

David kept silence, almost wishing for the 
first time that his father had left him some 
small legacy, which he might put into Fergus’s 
hands, the loan to be regarded as a small 
recognition of the profit and pleasure he had 
derived from Fergus’s friendship. 

“JT could do a great deal with so little,” 
Fergus proceeded, ‘‘ for the business is one 
where most of the profits are so quick that 
one may safely take credit for everything but 
a very small outlay.” 

“You think you could get credit if you 
fairly stated your case?” said David. “I 


suppose the dealers are kindly inclined to 


give a young beginner a start.” 

“Kindly!” echoed Fergus, with scom: 
“ they know it’s the best thing they can do. 
It is for their own interest. They secure a 
customer who perhaps would not come to 
them if he had his money in his hand at 
the time. It is everybody’s interest to serve 
a beginner, because it is the only chance of 
binding him to themselves. By-and-by his 
good-will is not to be bought at any price. 
But of course, it is, as you say, very kind of 
them.” 

“Have you made any arrangements with 
anybody yet ?” David asked, being sincerely 
interested. 

“‘ I can’t ask those who have dealings with 
the old firm,” Fergus answered. “It would 
be no use, they would not do it.” 

“ Why not ?” David inquired. ; 

“ Because they would think I was planning 
an opposition. Of course, itis not. I shall 
do good to myself without harming the old 
firm. I believe in competition. I have a 
right to sell a little cheaper than them, if I 
choose to work harder for smaller profits.” 

“T suppose so—yes,” David assented, with 
a voice more dubious than his words. 

“Still, as I say, there might be an adverse 
feeling in that quarter,” Fergus went on, 
‘and therefore I would rather begin on a new 
field altogether. Who do you think I have 
been talking it over with to-day, David ?” 

David would not attempt to guess. 

“With Webber, the stationer, Millicent 
Harvey’s brother-in-law,” Fergus stated with 
a suppressed sense of triumph. “ You see 
some of his dealers deal also in the class of 
paper which I require—paper for decorative 
purposes—it is that branch of our business 
that I shall keep to chiefly—at any rate, at 
first. I went to him and explained what I 
thought of doing, and how I was situated, 
and asked if he would mind speaking for me 
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| He is not a large customer, but he pays as he 
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to the dealers. I put it in this way: I asked 
him if he would mind trusting me a little 
himself, and he said no. Then I said would | 
he just mention me to the dealers, and say | 
as much for me to them. And he said that 


| was a small thing to do to serve an indus- 


trious young man, and he was only sorry | 


_ that he could not be sure it would have more 


influence. But I know Webber has weight. | 


goes. He might make a splendid thing even 
of that little business of his if he had more 
spirit, and launched out a little. But Webber 


| has settled down in a rut, and just jogs on. | 


Yet he’s a good fellow in his way. He quite 
took to me. I daresay he felt I might bring 
a little new blood into his own commercial 
transactions. He asked me to dine with them. 
So I did.” 

“Then you saw Mrs. Webber?” David 
asked. | 

Fergus gave one of his expressive sounds 
of dislike. He had a whole vocabulary of 
these. 

*There’s a narrow, commonplace woman | 
for you,” he said. ‘I don’t believe she thinks 
of anything but her needlework and cookery. 
And she’s so afraid of losing the penny she | 
has, that I don’t believe she’d open her hand | 
to grasp a diamond that was held towards 
her. I know she was worrying herself in | 
wonder over what business was passing 
between Webber and me. That’s the kind of 
woman to keep a man down, David.” 

“ If she is what you describe her, she must | 
be very different to her sister,” said David, | 
who had never met Hatty Webber. | 

‘So she is: indeed not a pleasant woman 
to have in one’s family at all, in my opinion. | 
I don’t think she likes me. I fancy Webber | 
does. 
find the benefit does not end there.” 

Theré was a pause. 
served— 

“So I understand Miss Millicent is en- 
gaged to work for you.” 

“Yes. It will be better for her. They 
don’t treat her in the right spirit, and she | 
can’t find it pleasant to work for them. In| 
fact, she has powers above the work which 
they have for her. You know, David, I 
have a great ideal of business life, and it has 
been growing upon me very much lately. I 
think a firm and all its assistants should work | 
together harmoniously—each for each other, | 
as well as for himself. Does it not only seem | 
right, David, that each man in a concem, 
down to the porter, should be so respected 
for his share in it, that he should be drawn 





| David. 


up from feeling that his sole interest therein 
is how much wages he can get for how little 
work ?” 

“Certainly, that is most desirable,” said 
David, “that is the teaching of the gospel 
itself{—the abolition of mere eye-service, the 
working as ‘unto God and not unto man.’” 

“ But how is it to be done ?” Fergus went 
on. ‘“ While we are dealing with ‘human 
nature,’ we must appeal to ordinary human 
instincts, not to extraordinary spiritual aspira- 
tions. ‘To give an instance: I happened to 
hint to Miss Millicent, that I should like her 
to do her very best, because so much would 
depend upon the beauty and originality of 
the first designs issued by a new house. And 
under that stimulant, doubtless, she really 
has excelled herself! That is what I mean. 
I think every one should have an actuality 
set before him, beyond his mere cash re- 
ceipt.” 

“ But every man has that already,” said 
“ Because it is his duty to God and 
man to do his best.” 

Fergus gave an impatient gesture. 

* Granted,” he answered ; “ but may not 
duty be taught by making it interest as well ? 
If a man cannot climb a hill by his unaided 
strength, is it a sin to give him a stick to 
help him up? That is what I purpose to do. 
To make the interest of all whom I employ 
identical with my own, so that my workers 
will not be getting their ordinary wages the 
week before I am bankrupt, and getting no 
more than their ordinary wages when I 
become a millionaire. To give each an 
interest in our prosperity and adversity 


, 


| proportionate to his position therein, and to 


recognise other duties between us than the 
hard coarse tie of so much work done so 


Well, if he serves me, perhaps he'll | much money paid.” 


“Tt is a grand idea,” said David. “ It is 


Then David ob- | something like Robert Owen’s theories. And 


yet they did not work well.” 

‘* T have read his works,” Fergus answered, 
“and I think I can account for his failures. 
He carried them outside the beaten track, 
and put them in practice in ways that can 
only be exceptional. My scheme would be 
to keep them in the beaten track, and apply 
them to necessary conditions of life. Not to 


| found communities, sure to attract the dream- 
| ing and unsettled. 


3ut to start a practical 
business, in no outward respect to difter from 
its neighbours on either hand.” 

“Tt struck me,” said David, ‘that Mr. 
Owen had tried to. get Christianity without 


Christ.” 


“Well,” said Fergus, unheeding this re- 


























| to money-making, though if its fulfilment 


be if it was purely an ambition for myself!” 
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mark, “ to this dream I devote my life. Not 


brings money, well and good. I think I 
know how to use it. Do you know, David, 
it is far harder to be kept from this dream of 
mine for want of alittle money, than it would 





“I can believe it, Fergus,” said David, | 
quite tenderly, with his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. We can often sympathize with 
feelings presented to us by another, though. 
they would never have entered our own 
hearts, whether because above or below them. 
David himself would have trusted God to 
find capital for His own work; nay, would 
have doubted his own call to it, till God gave 
a leading by clearing the way. Certainly, | 
any undue longing of his own, David would 
have checked as the sign of a self-seeking, at | 
variance with God’s will. But in Fergus, it 
looked like nothing but the ardent zeal of 
impatient benevolence. 

“There will be a way found for you, 
Fergus,” he said gently, with a reverend reti- 
cence. 

“Yes, I don’t doubt it; as fast as one is 
disappointed in one chance, another rises, if 
one keeps one’s eyes open,” said Fergus. He 
had almost thought that David himself, in the 
dismemberment of his home, might have a 
little money at his own disposal. But it 
seemed not so. For Fergus felt sure David 
would have volunteered it if he had. “ Why 
should he not?” Fergus would have argued. | 
“Tt would be sure to be a good investment, | 
and, besides, people should risk something for 
friendship.” 

So Fergus went home, to think out new 
schemes. And David went to bed. And 
that night prayer with him meant thanks- 
giving tor God’s goodness to himself and | 
petition for help for “his dear friend strug- 
gling with difficulties.” 


CHAPTER IX.—A NEW FIRM. 


THE next day, the dead surgeon’s next | 
kinsman came to Blenheim House. 
He sat closeted in the surgery with David | 
for more than two hours, while Phoebe went | 
about her kitchen, dumbly agitated, hoping | 
that nothing was happening to “ worrit” her 
darling further. | 
This country cousin, a Maxwell, only | 
comes into this history at this point. But his | 
character colours it, as any character may | 
colour whole histories that it touches but | 
once. | 
He was a just man, who sought to give | 


everybody full measure, and then a little | 


| Tespect for him. 


over, in case there was any-mistake in the 
pressing down. He kept a mill and a great 
corn-chandler’s shop, and most of the poor 
people in his native town dealt with him, 
because he served them more liberally than 
anybody else. But he never gave any alms, 


He had not seen Mr. Maxwell more than | 


once or twice, and had as little regard as 
He was not a rich man, 
though well-to-do, and most of his property 
was of that business-like kind which would 
be sure to suffer in transmission to his family 
of five daughters. It was a pleasant prospect 


to contemplate funded property worth already | 


nearly three hundred a-year, and which could 
be set wholly aside to accumulate for his girls, 


It was none the less pleasant for being a | 
| great surprise, for though he was fully aware 


of the unhappy circumstances of Mr. Max- 
well’s household, he had always concluded 
that there would be a will to bestow the 
rights which the law withheld. Had there 


| been any such will, he would not have 
looked too closely into it, nor raised any 
| point that the lawyers could pass over. 


But 
as there was none, as his uncle had not 
thought fit to take the trouble of protecting 





those whom he might have felt their kindred | 


were likely to regard as natural enemies, 


| this kinsman felt quite ready to have his 
| rights, and determined to be sure that he 


had them all. He would himself see the 
certificate of the surgeon’s tardy marriage, 
and being forced to accept it, did so with 
a grunt, and felt as if Mrs. Maxwell had 


wronged himself, and the woman that had 
| gone before her, and that woman’s child. 


Very likely his note to David had been 
kinder for that feeling. We are the friends 
of those who have a common enemy. 

“Your father must have known that he 
had put that woman in a position to benefit 
by his property,” he said, “and therefore it 
becomes doubly shameful that he made no 
provision for you.” . 

“It does not signify,” David answered 
quietly. “I am now in no worse position 
than many lawfully-born children whose 
parents have no money to leave them.” 

“‘ No, I know you are not,” said the other ; 
“but it seems so hard that you should be 
outside the law, and she within it, though 
she has no more moral right. More moral 
right! A thousand times less! I must speak 
plainly to you, young man. - ‘There is no help 
for it. And you must set the pain at the 
door of those who do the deeds, not at theirs 
who have to name them afterwards. You 
must know yourself that it was very bitter for 
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all our people when your mother went astray | And then she soon died—dwined away, as 
| with the surgeon. But there was a different | we heard. And at the very last she got a 





were poor, were honest people, and were just | got there—but I daresay you know all the 
as angry and pained as we were, and were | story well.” 
ready to move heaven and earth to get her Pom No, I do not,” David answered sadly. “T 
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feeling about her and this other woman. She | man to take her in his cart twenty miles | 
was a poor young thing, five years younger | across country to some of her own people. | 
than he was. And her friends, though they | We heard that she could not speak when she 


| to leave such a man and such a way of life. | have never heard a word about my mother,” | 








| her in the different ways that people do hear. | was older than the surgeon to begin with— | 


| “Ts it really so? Well, we heard about | other woman was of quite another sort. She 


| That was all we heard ; but her going back, | three years older. And she knew all about 
and dying as it were on the very threshold of | his family and the property he had. And 
decent folk that she knew would have nought | she went into her bad ways, in a business 


made us have gentler thoughts of her, don’t | to me of ‘seduction’ when the man is three 


were, and half of it turned to pity. But this’ her own family never thought any shame 








to do with her unless she was repentant, | fashion, with her eyes wide open. Don’t talk | 


you see—the blame dropped in two, as it| years the younger and has money! And | 
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of her, 
to him 


| on the ceremony of marriage. 
way of life gave them great grief and anxiety, 
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but said that if she kept faithful 
it was marriage in the sight of 
God. Faithful to his money! I'd have liked 


to see the faithfulness of such a woman 
if she’d had a chance of bettering herself! 


And they visited her, and came back to our 


town, taking airs about the fine place their 


sister lived in! 
here, sir.” 
“Yes,” David said, not adding that he 
had never seen much of them, having always 
been hustled off into the kitchen whenever 
they came, during his childhood ; and having 


I suppose you’ve seen them 


| voluntarily betaken himself to the surgery on 


such occasions in later times. 

“ I can assure you all this was exceedingly 
bitter to our family,” the kinsman went on. 
“T know that your father’s own mother, and 
his sister too, my poor dead mother, urged 
The surgeon’s 


and they felt it was no use hoping for any 
improvement while he continued living in a 
course of direct sin. But they never con- 
templated such an issue as the present. We 
always supposed that a man in your father’s 
circumstances would be sure to make a very 
explicit will. It seems awfully unjust, that 
by a mere legal superiority, that woman gets 
her full rights while you have nothing !” 

“TI have a right to nothing,” said David, 
“ therefore I am not the loser by her gain.” 

The miller shook his head. All his speech 
was but the preamble to a thought that had 
been in his mind all the way up to London. 
It had kept him awake two or three nights, 
and had made him deny his wife when she 
had suggested the purchase of two or three 
mild luxuries as a fittmg mark of their acces- 
sion to property. It was a thought which he 
had not weleomed. He had only not thrust 
it away or silenced it. He was a man who 
had never denied himself to landlord or tax- 
gatherer, however incomvenient their visits 
might be, and so he had learned to confront 
any idea that presented itself as a duty. If 
it was a duty, he would meet it and do its 
behests, not gently and kindly and cheer- 
fully, as we drop our Sabbath offerings in the 
Holy House, but fully and painfully, as we 
pay a bill, even when we think it overcharged. 
This thought at last framed itself reluctantly 
into words. 

“T must do something for you myself, 
David Maxwell,” he said. 

And then he went on, more briskly, put- 
ting out his ideas just as they lay in his 
mind, with that strange lack of connection 
common to people not given to utter thought, 








especially thought made half of feeling :— 
“T’ve said so to myself ever since I found 
that though I can take your share, I can’t 
touch that woman’s. I’m sure you'll be a 
credit to us to what you might have been, 
my lad. You’ve got your grandmother Max- 
well’s face, and she was as much a saint as 
any woman can be. I don’t know who your 
father took after, but not after her. 
the most of grandson she has left behind her, 
for mine are all girls. And I’m not a rich 
man. I only rub along. But as we never 
expected any of this money at all, we can do 
without it for another year, and give you over 
the three hundred pounds. It will give youa 
fair start. I’d only five hundred when I 
began life myself, for though my mother had 
share and share alike with your father, my 
father got through nearly all of it. It’s a 
kind of way im the world. Some people 
can’t spend money fast enough, and others 
find it terribly hard to get. I’ve often worried 
over my poor girls. But that’s all right now; 
and they won't be poorer for giving youa help.” 

“Itis sovery goodof you!” David a answered 
warmly. ‘* But ought Ito take it? Let me 
think.” 

“ Of course you ought to take it,” said the 
miller; and having stoutly made the offer, 
began to feel lurking wishes that David would 
resolutely put it aside. 

David would have done so directly, but 
that it seemed to him that this might be a 
godsend, given by his hand to Fergus Laurie. 
Once this idea flashed into his mind, practical 
arguments came trooping up to support it. 
He had certainly not been chargeable to his 
father for years,—never since he first took 
the teacher’s place in the Hackney Academy. 
And of late, since he had been in the sur- 
gery, he had positively saved his father much 
expense, and consequently increased, so far, 
his property. Then, again, it had certainly 
been his father’s bounden duty to give him 
some such start in life as this gift would 
render possible. As for taking it, David was 
clear-minded enough to perceive that he 
would have to stand indebted to somebody, 
and to whom more fairly than to this blood 
relation, who was at least a greater gainer by 
the poor, disreputable, dead surgeon, than 
anybody else could be? ‘Then, again, David 
reflected that if he prospered in life, he could 
amply repay this gift in many ways, without 
even seeming to turn restive ‘under the burden 
of gratitude. And if he did not prosper, this 
did not defraud any of what was really his 
own—a comfort that could scarcely attach 
to help from any other quarter, 
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David said, at last, | 
in the miller’s troubled, | 
“And I cannot thank you | 


looking straight 
watching face. 
enough in words.” 

“It’s all right,” said the miller ; “‘ of course, 
I know you thank. me. And I suppose, from 
what I hear, you’ Il be made into a doctor.” 

“T think not,” David answered. ‘Some- 
thing has come to light which will go much 
against me in that character. I will show 
| you what it is.” And he went to his own 
room, brought down the Hackney Mercury, 

and put it into the miller’s hands. 

The miller read it, and would have liked 
| to put his thoughts into some bitter words, 
but refrained, and onl y asked, pointing to the 
paragraph— 

“Ts it true?” 

“Ves,” David answered. 


- & 





** T myself could 


| what they proved, till I read that.” 

“Was it infatuation for the study that led 
the surgeon into such mean dastardliness— 
surely he could have afforded to prosecute it | 
in far different ways?” groaned the miller. 

““He never prosecuted it at all,” David 
answered sadly. “At least, never since my 
time. He always said he meant to do so, 
but did not. I think he must 
for that purpose at first, and then went on, as 
a kind of habit.” 

“ That a habit,” 
no purpose ! 
ness !” 

David made no answer. 


said the miller, “and for 
Habit indeed ! Rather mad- 


He had not lived 


learning that wickedness is either an idioey 
or a lunacy of soul. 

“I shall go into some business where my 
knowledge of chemistry will be useful,” said 
David, torcing a cheery tone of voice, as 
people do when they step out of a charnel- 
house into the sunshine. 

“Well, I hope you'll get on. Anyhow, I 
believe you'll be no discredit to our name, 
as you well might have been, all things con- 
| sidered.” 

The miller stayed in Blenheim House for 
some days, winding up affairs ; but this con- 
versation, with its result, was the only point 


| will not regret that he stayed in it such a 
| short time ; but will be almost as glad to get 
rid of him as of Mrs. Maxwell. And yet 


But his is a character which never gets its 
share of the toleration and charity which goes 
about the world, begging to be allowed to 
enfold all shades of profligates and prodigals. 





| where he had for six-and-twenty years without | 








bring forward proofs, though I never knew | 


have done this | 


| about it ! 


} as goo 


There is patience for 
patience for hardness. 


in the 


but no 
Folks make excuses 
man who slips into the slough of his 


weakness, 





worst nature, but cannot endure him who 
struggles out of it so hardly, that he cannot 
sit gracefully on its edge! In the world’s 
eyes, it is better to have no line of duty at 


all, than to have one with no beauty curves 
There is no joyous welcome about 
an iron stove, though it may 
the heat of the dancing wood fire. 
it is better to have virtues hidden within 
one’s fleshly temperament, than virtues which 
will wor: off with it, as will much that passes 
1 feeling and generosity. ‘There are 
} 


iets | 


give out twice | 
But | 


some people who have cause to thank God | 
for nothing so much as “ that He is greater | 


than their heart, and knoweth all things.” 

David’s first proceeding was to consult 
Fergus. He told him all 
ing that Fergus could have th 1€ 
of the three hundred pounds, at 
such time as he required ’ P tion of it. Or 
he might not need any, if he got a situation, 
and Fergus stood for wt security that might 
be required. 


whole use 
least until 





the history, add- | 


“Why shouldn’t you join me?” Fergus 
|asked abruptly. “ Your knowledge of | 


chemistry is just what is wanted in our trade, 


Put your money and your skill along with my | 
You will | 
capital, and a | 


business faculty and connection. 
always have an eye on your 


| full share of whatever prosperity comes to us. | 
I will guarantee you something of a salary if | 


in that way, at first, David. 


| you like ; but I can’t be particularly tempting | 
You might get | 


| more of a certainty elsewhere, but scarcely 





where he touches our story. Most readers | 


| this single recorded action is a good one. | 


such a prospect. 
regard your time as well as your money, as 
an investment, safe indeed, 
at first.” 

“TI would do it instantly; 


I should only 
be too glad to do anything 


to serve 


answered eagerly ; “only I should like to be 
sure of enough to keep Phcebe, or I have no 
right to hinder her getting another place. If 
it was ¢ nly myself, there would be no risk,— 
I would pull through, at a pinch, on thirty 
pounds for a year. But, I couldn’t, with 
Phoebe, though she’s as cheap a person as 
there can be. If she knew there was any 
difficulty, want to go out working for | 
herself, and waiting on me beside. 

“JT don't see ‘why she shouldn't,” 


she’d 


said 





Fergus, “ she’s always been used to that sort 
of thing.” 

‘Tf must, of course she must,” David 
replied ; “but I will not make any arrange- 


you; [| 
know it would be serving myself too,” David | 


If you come, you must | 


but a little slow | 























| picious. 
| Fergus,” said David, and so the compact was 





| are right. 
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ments that will bring on the necessity. I 
know you wouldn’t if it were you, Fergus.” 

* Ah, well, perhaps not. Anyhow, you 
You say you could pull through 
at a pinch on thirty pounds. Surely, Phoebe 
could do the same,” Fergus answered, half- 
carelessly. 

“ Of course she could. But that would 
make sixty,” said David. 

“Well, I should hope you don’t think you 
are likely to get less than that the first year 
you work with me?” Fergus observed, almost 
angrily. ‘Double that, three times that, I 
should trust and believe.” 

“ Then I shall be only too glad to accept 
your offer,” said David. “ The barest living 
secured, especially for Phoebe, and I can 
cheerfully trust all the rest.” 

“T hope you will,” Fergus answered gravely. 
“For if we are to work well together, you 
will have to trust me a good deal, David. 
Business tactics are peculiar, and I under- 
stand them, and you do not, and you may 
often fancy that I am doing queer things. I 
should not like to work with anybody who 
did not feel the greatest confidence in me.” 

“ T don’t think I’ve ever given you reason 
to fear I should be mistrustful and sus- 
You must trust me to trust you, 


sealed. 
After that Fergus worked with a will. 
He secured suitable trade premises—parting 


| at once with a large slice of David’s capital 


to pay rent in advance. Many departments 
of work which old, long-established firms did 
at home, he was compelled to arrange for 
with other houses, from the utter impossibility 
of procuring heavy, expensive plant. About 
all this he was very candid with David, ex- 
plaining that it must seriously reduce their 
profits, but was better than incurring large 
burden of debt, which candour and caution 
led David to the erroneous conclusion that 
all that was there was paid for—a mistake he 
easily fell into from his ignorance of the 
prices of machinery and office furniture. This 
candour on Fergus’s part prevented David 
feeling any delicacy in making a few inquiries, 
and with a sense of his ignorance, and a 
simple-minded desire to remove it, he asked 
two or three questions as to prices, &c. To 
these he always received the fullest and most 
satisfactory answers, but given in a tone 
and manner that led his sensitive kindness 
to fear that Fergus writhed under the idea 
that his honest wish for information was only 
disguised criticism and doubt. So David said 
to himself that he was quite sure Fergus was 
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willing to tell him everything, but that it 
would be kindlier to let pass any accidental 
omission of information, even at inconvenience 
to his own future usefulness. David had not a 
legal mind, and did not in the least under- 


stand that the most voluminous affidavit may | 


crumble beneath a monosyllable of cross- 
examination. He innocently thought that 
perhaps it was as natural for Fergus to be a 


little reserved on some points, as for himself | 


to keep secret that he had been to a lawyer, 
and made a will, bequeathing to Jemima, Sarah, 
Emma, Kate, and Anne Maxwell, daughters 
of John Maxwell, miller, of Yarmouth, any 
property that he, David, might leave, not ex- 
ceeding four hundred pounds in value ; any- 


thing exceeding that sum to go to Phebe | 


Winter. 

Robina Laurie paid a great many visits 
during those weeks of preparation. She 
called on Mrs. George Harvey. She called 
on Mrs. Webber. She connected herself with 
the Dorcas society, and called at the Vicarage. 
She called over and over again on Mrs. 
Harvey and Millicent. Fergus instigated all 
these calls, but he found she obeyed him 
more readily, and he commended her for it. 
Robina Laurie was a woman whose courage 
and sociability lay in her garments, and 
Fergus had given her ten pounds of David’s 
money to thoroughly replenish her wardrobe, 
which, with Robina, meant to purchase two 
dresses, a cloak, and a bonnet with a feather. 
Robina knew nothing about her brother’s 


affairs, except the fact, which ought to haye | 
had a significance even to her—that he had | 
certainly no means of his own. Other people | 


knew that he was poor, but nobody except 
his mother and sister—not even David—knew 
that he had nothing, in the literal meaning of 
theword. But Robina felt that she was gain- 
ing the highest aim of her life when she was 
buying her finery, and this eagerness made it 
easy for her to persuade herself that of course 
his superior talents could command plenty of 
cash on every side, and that she need ask no 
question whence came the particular cheque 
to decorate herself. She was very conde- 
scendingly affable to David Maxwell, remark- 
ing to Milly that her brother’s ability to receive 
him into business at this particular juncture 
“had happened like a good providence for 
him.” 

All preliminaries were adjusted at last, and 





one fine Monday morning a smart errand boy | 


opened the shutters of a newly-painted house, | 


and disclosed a blind which announced to 
the world the new firm of “ Fergus O. Laurie 
and Company.” 





















































| God partaking of that character. The silence 
| of forbearance is broken: the Lord comes 





| heard. 
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GOD’S JUDGMENTS. 
Seing Thoughts on the Fiftieth Psalm. 
By Principat CANDLISH, D.D. 


I.—THE PREPARATION. 


‘Ss Psalm describes a judicial proce- 
dure, or some transaction on the part of 


and sits as Judge. He is here now to take 
a reckoning with his Church; to summon its 
members before Him, and pronounce a critical 
and judicial verdict upon their character and 
standing. According to the customary method 
of prophetic delineation, the scene has, for its 


| 





background, the final day of doom. It is 
painted in colours fitted to call up before the 
mind’s eye, or the eye of conscience, the | 
awful sublimities and solemnities of that 
closing catastrophe or consummation of this | 
world’s or the Church’s history. Then the 


silence of forbearance is broken at last, and | judgment. 


broken finally and for ever! 


long-suffering and offered mercy lasts, the 
rule or principle of the Lord’s providence 
is his keeping silence. He holds his peace. 
To the last He holds his peace. His 
trumpet does not sound. His voicegs not 
Men say, “All things continue as 
they were: where is the God of judgment?” 
Suddenly, in a moment, in the twinkling 





of an eye, the sky is overcast, and instantly | resistless force. { 
opened. The loud signal of the trump of | is introduced here, or comes in view, under | 
The great white throne is | three aspects indicated by three different | 


doom thunders. 
seen. 


Up till that | preliminaries, or, as it were, the accessories | 
terrible day, while the season of gracious | and accompaniments, of the grave transac- 


personal visitations which bring sorrows mani- 
fold upon poor suffering souls, and sad changes 
upon mourning households. These are occa- 
sions when the Lord is to be seen, with the 
eye of faith, coming forth from the darkness, 
or the repose of tolerance, in which He ap- 
pears to enshroud himself when the ongoings 
of his providence are smooth and even ; 
coming forth thence for a judicial dealing 
with those under his authority ; who, but for 
some such breaking in upon them of a season 
of trial, might be apt to sink into indolent 
security, or harden themselves in the post- 
ponement of the question, “Is it well with 
me and mine for eternity ?” 

The Psalm then brings before us a day of 
The first six verses represent the 





tion. And the representation is well fitted to 
awaken profoundest awe. ‘There is a solemn 
and significant opening of the Divine Assizes. 
1. “The mighty God, even the Lord, hath | 
spoken, and called the earth from the rising | 
of the sun unto the going down thereof” | 
(ver. 1). Avoice is heard ; sudden, loud, far- | 
sounding, all-powerful; of boundless range ; of | 
It is the voice of God ; who | 





In the light, or upon the darkness, of that | another in sublimity and majesty. For the ad- | 


tremendous judgment for eternity, judgments 
in time and for time, are usually in Scripture 
pictured. And rightly so; for they are ana- 
logous, so far, in their nature and design. 
Like that last judgment, they interrupt the 
even tenor of the dispensation of seeming 
indifference or acquiescence on the part of 
God. And they do so also, at least in part, 


| for the same purpose, to vindicate his holy 


character and righteous sovereignty, to awaken 


| a slumbering world or a slumbering Church ; 





| to convict the guilty to their faces, and with | 


whatever reserve of rebuke and admonition, 
to acknowledge the faithful as his own. Of 
this sort are the convulsions which, on a 
large scale, shake the foundations of states 
and empires, overturn great cities, overwhelm 
in mighty floods the high places of the earth. 
And so also are those more private and 














jective, “ mighty,” should rather be translated 
as a proper noun; the first of three titles or 
designations—£/, Eloi, Jav or Jehovah, de- || 
scriptive of the Judge in this great trial. | 
First, He is God absolutely; the one only | 
God; “unto whom power belongeth ;” who 
alone is strong and mighty. Secondly, He 
is God relatively, if I may so speak; or 
God acting, working, making; putting forth 
his power; strong, not merely as himself 
great in might, but as exerting his great 
might out of himself in creation, providence, | 
rule, and judgment, both generally and in 
detail. The singular form of the noun, £/, 
becomes the plural form, £70, as in the first 
chapter of Genesis, and elsewhere throughout 
Scripture, when it is as “working hitherto,” 
always working, that the Supreme Being is 
contemplated. For in ail his working, in all I 
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names, for such they are, rising one above |} 
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that He does, He is the Triune God, the 
great Three-in-one, doing all, working all, 
according to the counsel of an eternal pur- 


| pose in which Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 


are one. Lastly, in the third place, He is the 
I am, the unchangeable ; Jehovah; the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever; claiming the 
confidence and commanding the reverence 
and fear of all, as being “ without variable- 
ness or shadow of turning.” So God sits as 
Judge ; strong and mighty upon his unshaken 
throne ; prompt and powerful to execute judg- 
ment; true and faithful, “keeping covenant 
and mercy, but by no means clearing the 
guilty.” Who may move his dread tribunal ? 
Who can arrest his uplifted arm? Who 
can challenge his unchanging sovereignty, or 
think to bend it into accommodation and 
accordance with any poor wish. of his own ? 


? i : | 
It is a solemn, terrible alarm, a startling 
trumpet-sound, when it is such a Judge that 


can no longer keep silence, but must speak 
out. 

2. “Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, 
God hath shined. Our God shall come, 
and shall not keep silence: a fire shall 
devour before Him, and it shall be very 
tempestuous round about Him” (vers. 2, 3). 
The mention of Zion as the place from 
which God speaks and shines, is significant. 
It indicates the character and nature of 
the judgment, as meant to be not legal 
but evangelical. Zion, not Sinai, is the 
seat or throne from which the Judge rises ; 
Zion, the centre of grace and peace; where 
the Temple ministry of reconciliation goes 
on. Whatever business is to be transacted, 
be it ever so judicial, or corrective, or disci- 
plinary, is business belonging to the dispen- 
sation, not of the law, but of the Gospel. 
Whatever dealing, whatever reckoning, the 
Lord is about to have with the parties to be 
summoned to his bar, must proceed upon the 
principles of the new covenant of mercy, and 
not on those of the old covenant of merit or 
of works. ‘The assize is held in the Church ; 
the Church of which Zion is the symbol and 
type; the Church in which redeeming love, 
atonement by blood, substitution in righteous- 
ness, salvation by free and sovereign grace, are 
the leading and ruling elements of the divine 
administration. 

This aspect of the august scene may in 
one view be felt as partly divesting it of its 


| terror; but, in another, it deepens its solemnity 


and awe. It is as having himself made pro- 
vision for your being justified and saved, that 
God calls you to account for your treatment 
of Him. For it is “our God who shall 


come.” He comes as our God; ours, by 
his own free gift of himself to us, in his 


Son, whom He “has set his King upon | 
As our God, shining | 


| his holy hill of Zion.” 
| out of Zion, the perfection of beauty,—the 
| beauty of holiness, the beauty of peace, the 
| beauty of grace and truth and love,—He 


| comes ; as “ our God,” well entitled to speak | 


| to us and deal with us as sustaining that rela- 
tion to us, and to try and judge us accord- 
ingly. In that character “He shall not keep 
silence” (ver. 3). He shall not, He cannot, 
keep silence always. Strange it is, indeed, 





| that He should keep silence at all; that He | 


should keep silence so long; when such 
things are done within the very precincts of 
his own holy hill of Zion as are ever pre- 
senting themselves to his pure eye! That 
| He should sit as if unmoved in heaven by 
what vexes many a righteous soul on earth, 
and makes rivers of water to flow down from 
many an eye! For God thus, as it were, to 
restrain himself, to be silent and not speak 
| out, is like the smothering of hidden fire, the 
enforced shutting up of an explosive mine! 
| No wonder, therefore, that when the silence 





tion rages, or volcanic charges violently rend 
the mountains. No wonder, if “a fire shall 
devour before Him, and it shall be very tem- 
pestuous round about Him.” 

3. At this great judicial transaction there is 
an audience meet, and not few—a vast gather- 
ing of deeply attentive and interested on- 
lookers. At the first opening of the Lord’s 
mouth, the earth from east to west has been 
summoned. And as the. startled Church 
awakens to an apprehension of the awful 
solemnity, and awaits in silent suspense the 
close reckoning of her glorious Head with all 


given to the entire universe of created intel- 
ligences. There is a “call to the heavens 
from above and to the earth.” All who can 
understand are invited to witness the pro- 
ceedings, and to learn how God judges his 
people; by what rules and on what prin- 
ciples; that the very highest among them 
may see and own the vindicated justice of 
God; his justice openly vindicated at last 
after the long delay of his silent forbearance. 


ness, for God is judge himself.” 
judgment is superseded by his judgment. That 











all his thinking creatures. 


| tradictions, the perplexing irregularities, the 
| Capricious distributions of good and evil—all 


is broken, it should be as when a conflagra- | 


her members, she hears a renewed summons | 


Thus “the heavens shall declare his righteous- | 
All other | 


justifies all his ways, and satisfies or silences 
The hitherto in- | 
explicable anomalies, the irreconcileable con- | 
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| providence now. 








the difficulties which, in the view of finite 
minds, characterize the course of things, 
when the government here below is left 





apparently to second causes, and the Lord | 


shrouds himself in dark reserve, all then 
take end. 
the charge of his own government. 
judge Himself. 

All this is fully and finally done in the 
last great day. But there are foreshadowings 
of it in the chastenings and visitations of his 
There are critical seasons 
in the Church’s history—times of visitation 


He is 





in the experience of individual members of | 
the Church and their households—marked in- | 
terpositions of Providence—signal and striking | 
indications of a divine hand in human affairs | 
| —personal and family events—that ought to | 
be regarded in the light of a close dealing on | 


the part of God with us, meant to sift and try 
and test. There are occasions—with some of 


us, it may be such an occasion even now— | 
when the even tenor of life’s commonplace | 


routine is broken up, and we should pause 
to hear what God the Lord will speak ; what 
He has to say to us ; what complaint to bring 
against us ; what censure to pronounce upon 
us; what fault to find with us; what lesson 
to teach us. “Teach me thy judgments, O 
Lord! Quicken me according to thy judg- 
ments.” 


4. The parties cited to the bar for this | 


| judicial procedure on the part of God are 
| viewed first collectively (ver. 5), and then 


separately in two companies (vers. 7, 16). 
First, collectively, they are “ his saints, who 
have made made a covenant with Him by 
sacrifice.” They are his saints: 
as being consecrated, dedicated, separated, 


and set apart to be his, but as being per- | 
| sonally weil inclined and well affected towards 


Him. That is the exact meaning of the 
term “saints,” or holy ones, here. It is not 
that word “ holy ” which signifies being taken 
out of the category of common things or 
persons, and invested with a sacred stamp 


| or impress, devoted to a sacred use or pur- 


pose. It is that other word “holy,” which 
indicates, not a state or relation merely, but 


a personal frame of mind, a personal dispo- | 


sition of heart: not relative holiness, so 
to speak, but real holiness —real inward 
and indwelling holiness. 
judgment are the proiessedly pious. 


character of piety, of godliness, of divine 
charity or love. ‘That is the standard by 
which they are to be tried. They have to 
make good and verify their possession ot 


GOD'S JUDGMENTS. 


He assumes into his own hands | 


not merely | 


Those called for | 
The | 
character which they have to sustain is the | 
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| personal holiness. And the holiness is holi- 
ness of a particular or special type. It is 
connected with their “ having made a covenant 
with God.” Itrests upon the basis of a cove- 
nant; a distinct agreement or engagement 
into which they are understood to have en- 
tered with the Holy One, binding them by a 
solemn vow to be holy as He is holy. It is 
not a mere spontaneous impulse, or influence, 
or sentiment. It is a serious and awful 
pledge, having in it all the validity and force, 
all the binding obligation, of a strict and 
stern covenant. And the covenant is “by 
sacrifice.” It is a sacrificial covenant in the 
fullest sense. Not only is it a covenant 


ratified and sealed by sacr 


| 





very substance; into which sacrifice enters 
as its constituent principle, its living essence. 
Sacrifice used often in the olden time to 
follow covenanting. Two parties agreeing 
beforehand in covenant, confirmed their cove- 
nant agreement afterwards by a sacrificial 
offering and a sacrificial meal. 
partly explain the connection here between 
making a covenant with God and sacrifice ; 
but that does not exhaust the meaning. Nor 
ury thought. For 
here sacrifice precedes covenanting, in the 
order of connection, if not of time. The 
| covenant is not merely sealed by sacrifice ; it 
is itself made by sacrifice ; it originates in 
sacrifice, and springs out of sacrifice; and 
the sacrifice by which it is made is plainly 
sacrifice expiatory and propitiatory. It must 


be so, for it is the condition and the cause of | 


the covenanting. It opens the way to my 
making a covenant with God as my God. It 
is the means of my making a covenant 
with my God. It is itself the very essence 
| of my making a covenant with my God. For 
it is my reconciliation to God. It is the 
ending of the long and sad estrangement 
which sin has caused between my God and 
me, 

absolving of me personally 
my God of a voluntary and infinitely worthy 
substitute in my stead, It is on my part a 
glad sense of justice satisfied, sin purged, 
myself absolved, acquitted, sanctified, restored 
to the favour, fellowship, and likeness of my 
God. On the footing of such a sacrifice I 
make a covenant with God. And as thus 
covenanting, I am one of his holy ones. 


| divine judgment is to be conducted ; such the 

standard of this august and heavenly judi- 
| cial procedure. It is an ideal, a standard, 
' 








ice ; it is a cove- | 
nant of which sacrifice is the source and the | 


That may | 


It is the expiation of my guilt— the | 
from all crimina- | 
lity, through the acceptance on the part of | 


. . . - | 
Such is the ideal according to which the 











| 
| 


| indeed. 
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pitched very high ; at the very highest pitch | 
For, whatever | any rate, comes low enough. 


And rightly so. 


There is, then, first, sacrifice. That, at 
It comes to 





| modifications or explanations, if any, the | the lowest who will say with Paul, “It is a 


subsequent application of the principle of | 
this great assize may allow or require—and 
that may be a question for the rest of the 
Psalm—the principle itself must in the out- | 
set be conserved and asserted in its integrity. 
It is the perfection of the religious life that | 


| 


' God, “shining out of Zion, the perfection of | 


| ment and test of character ;—the full-orbed 


| As such, it has in it these three elements— 
| holiness, covenant, and sacrifice. 


beauty,” must needs set up as the rule of judg- | 


type or model of the perfect spiritual man, 


They are | 


| intimately connected with one another, and | 


| mutually dependent on one another. 


They | 

hang together. Each is to be viewed as coming | | 
out of the other. There is, first, your being 
the Lord’s holy ones, his saints, his pious and | 
devoted ones. For we need not now and 
here discriminate nicely the two senses of the | 
word. In fact, they reciprocally imply or 
involve one another. You are the Lord’s 
holy ones; consecrated, set apart, sealed | 
renewed, purified, sanctified ; the Lord’s 

dedicated property; bearing ‘the stamp of | 
his image and likeness. You are his holy | 
ones; holy unto Him, holy in and after | 


| Him. And you are his holy ones as having 


| made a covenant with Him; 


bound and 


| pledged and sworn to be his holy ones; | 


| solemnly engaged ; under the sanction of an | 





oath or a vow. And the oath, the vow, 
springs out of sacrifice—a sacrifice of recon- | 
ciliation, a sacrifice of peace. It is the fruit | 
and forthcoming of a great sacrificial transac- | 
tion, bringing God near to you as yours and | 
you near to God as his, on the footing of a | 
full and perfect settlement of all that ever | 
did or ever could keep you apart. So “ God | 
is judge himself.” Such must be his manner | 
of judgment when it is his Church, or any 
branch or any members of his Church, with 
whom He is judicially dealing. 

It is, indeed, in one view, an awful ordeal. | 
It demands a high attainment. It admits of | 


| 


‘no lower aim on our part if we would hope | 


to meet and stand it. But yet there is en- 
couragement for the poor and humble in the 


| threefold Jacob’s ladder, as it were, here let 


down to us. It reaches heavenward; it 
begins from heaven. But it reaches also 
earthward ; it comes down to earth. Let 


me revert the order of its steps from what it 


| Sacrifice ! 





is as given in this text. 








faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief.” Sacrifice! 
Yes! That isa step on which the least and 
lowest, the worst and vilest, may here and 
now plant his foot. ‘God is Love. Herein 
is manifested the love of God, that He sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.’ 

Yes! I can lay hold of that! 
“Lord, I believe. Help thou mine unbelief.” 


| Sinner as I am, I cling and cleave to thee, 


“O Lamb of God that takest away the sin of 
the world!” That first round of the ladder— 
| wilt thou not help me—enable me—to 
mount? Yes. Thouwilt! Assuredly thou 
'wilt! Then I will venture, on the footing of 
that great sacrifice, and in the faith of its 





| being in all its efficacy available for me, to | 


| make a covenant with thee. 


intolerable presumption. What! For me 


Otherwise, the | 
| very thought of my doing that would be 


to venture on making a covenant with thee! | 


| For me, a worm of the dust, vile in thy pure 
| sight, guilty under thy righteous law, to 
aspire to the position of one covenanting 
with thee! Yes, I may venture, I may 
dare, if it is by sacrifice that Idoso. Nay, 
I cannot but make the covenant with thee if 
I accept the sacrifice. For the sacrifice in- 
volves the covenant. I cannot have the one 
without the other. Nor could I wish it to 
be otherwise. The recommendation of the 
Sacrifice to me is that it has in it the cove- 
nant ; my covenanting with God on the faith 
of it. That is why I welcome and embrace 
it. Freeing me from guilt, restoring me to 
| favour, renewing at once my position and 
my nature, it entitles and enables me to 
covenant with my God! And to covenant 
for what? ‘To covenant that I mean to be 
one of his holy ones! Yes! To that high 
aim I may rise. Thus I may rise to it. 
And here and now. The sacrifice is mine, 
here and now; mine, in all its virtue and 
power if I will but have it to be mine. The 
covenant upon the sacrifice is mine; mine, 
here and now, if I will but make it mine. 
And oh! how high may I thus rise here and 
now! I may reach the position of God’s 
own holy ones! Let nothing short of that 
content me. Nothing short of it will 
stand the test or ordeal of the judgment 
of God. 
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AGAINST THE STREAM: 


The Story of an Heroic Age in England. 


By tHE AUTHOR or “THE SCHONBERG-CoTTA FAMILY.” 


CHAPTER XII. 





fa) T is cha- 
|} racter- 
istic of 
all truly 
up ward 
paths 
that as 
we rise 
thelittle 
hills 
grow 
less, and 
the high 
hills 
higher.’ 
Happy 
for us 
when 
t he 
heights 
of our 
-| child- 

hood 
are so truly high that they do not sink, 
but rise, with our rising, and only seem 
the more above us the nearer we ap- 
proach them. It was always thus with 
Loveday Benbow, as through the years I 
grew to understand better what she was. She 
was in sO many ways a.centre to our little 
circle ; partly by virtue of the very stillness 
and unchangeableness of her life amidst 
our changing revolving conditions ; by the 
simple fact of her. being always there, and 
much more by the fact of. her being always 
‘* all there.” 

Invalids have little idea how much the 
very stillness and monotony of their sick 
chambers (so hard often for them to compre- 
hend or bear) tend to make them a sanctuary 
where others, stepping aside from the 


| tumultuous world outside, are calmed, re- 


freshed, and rested. 

Loveday was our centre also, because she 
lived so near the true Centre, which is the 
Sun, and therefore with her heart in the glow 
of that central sunlight, her mind looked 
freely all around, and saw things in their true 
relations and proportions, for us all ; as we, in 
the coil and tumult could seldom do. She 
became the “eye” of our little landscape, as 

II. nus. 





still waters do, by simply reflecting the light. 
Against the stream, as many of her con- 
victions were, she never seemed contending 
so much as following; calmly floating, or 
rather sailing on, because her inmost spirit 
had found the “ rushing mighty wind” which 
“breathes upon the slain, and they live ;” the 
Spirit which broods on the face of the waters, 
and they are full of the living. She was borne 
on, calmly, by the breath mightier than all the 
torrents of the world. With her the deepest 
things in us all were opened, to ourselves 
and to her. 





view outside my home, and Claire to one 
| outside our England, Loveday lifted us all to 
a point of view from which we felt there was 
an outside, a glorious “expansion” a starry 
“firmament” beyond our visible world. 

Piers was her prime favourite. She loved 
him almost as much as I did, and more than 
she did me, which was saying much. 

His school-life was notaneventful one. After 
that first conflict, he was seldom in the wars, 
or at least we did not hear of it. The joys 
of battle were dear in themselves to Dick 
Fyford. But helping, not fighting, was what 
Piers delighted in ; although, if the fighting 
came in course of the helping, he took to it 
| heartily enough. The energy which in Dick 
was apt to turn to destructiveness, in Piers 
went to construction. He had as much boyish 
delight in making a ship, or a shed, or a 
model water-wheel, and making them well, 
as Dick had in maiming his uncle’s trees and 
his own limbs by reckless climbing. 

I cannot say that in “book-learning,” as 
taught by Mr. Rabbidge, he excelled. He 
looked at that time on the writers of books, 
rather as mere talkers on an extended scale. 
And talking, as I have said, he regarded as 
the especial province of women ; or of people 
in general who could not or would not work. 
Thus, on all professions of which speech was 
the medium, he looked not without contempt. 

Two careers in life commended themselves 
to him. He wished either to be a manufac- 
turer or a doctor. Doctors and manufac- 
turers, he said, knew what they were about. 
To cure men, and to make things, was plain, 
honest work. That is, the ideal of those call- 
ings, was clear to him. They were something 
like keeping the garden, and tilling it, or 














If Amice had lifted me first to a point of | 
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| keeping down the thorns and thistles of the 
wilderness. To be a doctor he thought the 
best. The delight in watching the ways of 
birds and beasts, which was natural to him, 
inclined him to natural history, and the skill 
and accuracy with which he handled things, 
might avail him in surgery. 
| What his conversations with Loveday were 
about, I often did not know. She used to say 
| the boy’s spirit dwelt among the “ realities,” 
among “the things that are—justice, good- 
ness, and truth,” unconsciously quoting Plato. 
She greatly longed for him to become a 
physician. There was a passage in George 
Fox’s journal to which she especially delighted 
to refer. “The physicians,” George Fox wrote 
(lamenting over the declension of all the pro- 
| fessions from their true ideal), “ were out of 
the Wisdom of God, by which the creatures 
were made, and so knew not their virtues. 
But they might be brought back into the-true 
wisdom of God, the Word of Wisdom, by 
which all things are.” And to this end she 
believed Piers, with his honest heart, clear 
judgment, his delight to “hear and to ask 
questions” of every one and everything, his 
determination to see and know things as they 
are, might greatly help. 

I suppose his early revulsion from literature 
was owing partly to Mr. Rabbidge’s mode of 
instruction. With Mr. Rabbidge literature 

| was strictly “letters,” in the literal sense ; 
| the instrument was everything. Even the 
| great old Greek dramas and histories were 
to him rather herbariums of classical ex- 
| pressions, than living fields of thought and 
beauty. The climax of attainment set before 
| Piers was not to understand Atschylus or 
Herodotus, and through them Greek life and 
| thought, but to write Greek verses, in which 
| what was said was immaterial if it was classic- 
'| ally said. It took years of living to counter- 
|! act the effect of those years of learning, and 
to bring him back through the realities of the 
present to the glorious realities of the past. 
Also it was natural to him not to take the 
same turn as our brother Francis ; and Francis 
| took at once to literature in Mr. Rabbidge’s 
| sense of it. ‘“ Words for the sake of words” 
| did not at all repel him. To be an “elegant 











| would be a loss to the reputation of the town 
| if Francis were not sent to‘the university ; 
whilst at the same time a year or twomore or 
less of school could make no difference to 


Piers, whose tastes were not in any way | 
| opposed to commerce. My vanity and ambi- | 
tion were often aroused on behalf of Piers, | 
But Piers was not to be thus roused. He | 


had ambitions ; but not on that level. 


| home with Loveday, and even Piers, and open 
| our inmost world to her was natural enough, 
she being the dovelike winged creature that 
_Amice Platonically said she was, and we 
| sorely in want of such brooding warmth. 
Amice having free range of her paternal 
library at Court, had been greatly delighted 
on behalf of Loveday when she discovered 


| in an old translation of Plato his theory of | 


“wings secretly growing im the soul here pre- 
paratory to her free expanded life hereafter.” 

Loveday’s spiritual wings were, Amice felt 
sure, already fully developed; wings. that 
| could make a nest anywhere—on any rock, 
| for her nestlings, and could also soar far be- 


| 


| that we motherless creatures should nestle 
| beneath them. 

But with Dick Fyford, the most militant 
and un-Quakerlike amongst us, it was the 
same. From very early days he was always 
either falling into desperate quarrels, or in 
desperate love, not unfrequently both to- 
gether. And in all cases Miss Loveday was 
| his chosen confidant. 

‘“‘She always took things so seriously,” ‘he 





| said, “and did not make fun of a fellow.” | 


| And a serious tax on any one’s sympathy it 
_ must have beentotake Dick Fyford’s lovesand 
| wars in earnest, so frequently were the “‘scoun- 
| drelly dogs” of his limited but strong voca- 
| bulary, yesterday, “ Not at all bad fellows 

after all,” to-day ; and the hard-heartedness 
| and cruelty he should never get over to-day, 
| in a few weeks obliterated by the unequalled 
| fascinations of the next heroine. 

It was a relief to Loveday when Dick went 
| to sea, although she had many scruples about 
seeming to sanction it. “ Making climbing 
| at the risk of the neck a matter of duty,” she 


|; Mrs, Danescombe, a lofty ambition. Francis | some lads from breaking their necks as a 
became Mr. Rabbidge’s favourite scholar. ! matter of choice. And a sailor need not 
| His memory was accurate, and his taste in a | absolutely be a man of war, although in these 
| certain cold and superficial way correct ; and | days it does seem too probable he will.” 

| the glory of prizes of the “first place” and of | It was so also with Madame des Ormes. 
| public recitations was exactly the kind of glory | Nothing soothed her so much as to sit by the 
|; he appreciated and his mother delighted in. | little couch where Loveday had to spend so 
1 Very early she began to suggest that it | much of her life, in the plain unadorned room, 














That Amice Glanvil and I should be at | 


| yond our ken. It was only natural, therefore, | 


| scholar” seemed to him, and to Mr. and | pleaded, “ does seem the only way of saving | 
? | Pp. > sy y to) 
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where the only lustrous thing was the old | 
oaken floor, polished with the rubbing of | 
generations. She said it made her think of | 
‘Thomas 4 Kempis, and made luxury seem a | 
folly and a vulgarity. 

The contrast of the stately gracious lady 
with her animated face and movements, and 
our dear dove-coloured Loveday with her 
still soft face and voice, often charmed me. 

With most of us, Madame was, on re- 
ligious questions, a foreigner. There were 
mutual suspicions, mutual reserves, mutual 
antagonisms concealed or confessed, mutual | 
ignorance of the real basis of one another’s 
daily life. Even with my father the sym- 
pathy did not reach beyond “questions of 
the Second Table.” She recognised him 
fully as her “neighbour,” and loved him as 
a lover of mankind, but as to his ecclesi- | 
astical position she was not without disquiet. | 

With Loveday Benbow she was at home. 
To her she opened the inmost sanctuary of 
her constant heart. To her she spoke as to 
none beside of her husband, cut down by the 
mob of Paris, at the door of the prison of the 
village, at the terrible sentence “A La 
Force ;” the terrible revolutionary formula 
corresponding to the masked sentence of an 
earlier inquisition, “To the Seeular Arm.” 

“They dared not cry to all those innocent 
victims,” she said, “‘ A la mort.’ So terrible | 
has God made crime to conscience, my 
friend, that the worst of us dare not utter the 
worst they can do.” 

They sate together under the great shadow 
of death, but they found it the shadow of 
the great Threshold. One day the gate would | 
open, they knew, and let them in. To their 
victorious Christian faith in the unity of the 
Church, that barrier, so terribly real to most 
of us, which separates the Church visible on 
earth from that invisible in heaven, had be- 
come a mere “veil,” transparent altogether 
from the other side, and if not transparent, 
at least translucent often here. 

The Church for them was divided not into 
Roman and Anglican, Catholic and Protes- 
tant; but into the wrestlers and the victors, 
the combatants and the crowned, the faint 
and few, struggling still through the waves of 
this troublesome world, and the glorious 


coming on the other shore. Yet Loveday 
Benbow was in the whole type of her piety a 
Quaker. She had indeed been baptized in 
infancy, with Miss Felicity as one of her 
sponsors. And whatever had been her con- 
victions, her health would have prevented her 
attending the public services of the church. 





| attraction between her 


Moreover, the Sacrament was not adminis- 
tered in Abbot’s Weir more than four times a 
year, and the office for the Communion of the 


Sick was regarded chiefly as a mild mode of | 


announcing the medical sentence of death. 

Had her belief as to the Sacrament been 
that of the nuns of Port Royal, she must 
have been practically reduced by circum- 
stances, as many of the nuns of Port Royal 
were by persecution, after their dispersion, to 
‘spiritual communion.” Yet the mutual 
and Madame des 
Ormes was not an isolated instance of union 
of heart between Roman Catholics and 
Quakers, nor do I think the attraction was 
merely one of personal character. 

The Holy of Holies in all forms of Christi- 
anity is surely the same. For Friends the 


outer sanctuaries and courts do not exist; | 
for the most spiritual saints in all com- | 


munions they only exist outside. The very 
multitude of dogmas and complication of 
rites in the Roman Church has, in many 
instances, driven her saints inward to find 
their rest in the bare simplicity of some great 
first principle. 

For Brother Lawrence, as for John Wool- 
man, alike, the true dwelling-place and 
“ covering” of the spirit is in “awful retired- 
ness inward in the presence of God.” 

Also, both Loveday and the Marquise were 
sufferers.. To both the whole world lay 
under the shadow and the shelter of the 
Cross of Redemption. 

By both it was never forgotten that the 
only perfect life ever lived on earth had 
ended visibly there ; and with both it was the 
deepest conviction of the heart that this 
apparent end was not an end, but a begin- 
ning, and meant not defeat but victory. 

On both, moreover, had been laid a life- 
long burden, which could never more be laid 
aside—the burden of irreparable bereavement, 
and of irremediable pain. To both, therefore, 
life had made it plain that the Master’s Cross 
was not only to rescue from suffering, but to 
empower to suffer ; not to abolish the Cross 
for the disciple, but to consecrate the yoke 
into the Cross, by the simple act of willingly 
taking up the involuntary burden daily after 
Him. Thus, neither Madame des Ormes nor 
Loveday Benbow were in the danger which 
besets the prosperous “religious world” of 
making their ideal of religious service 
a beneficent dispensing of alms from the 
throne, instead of, like the 
sympathetic bearing of the yoke with the 
suffering. 


“ Quzrens me sedisti lassus,” 


Master’s, a- 


| 
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for the pattern of life, was as present to them 
as 

“ Redemisti crucem passus,”’ 
for its motive power. 

I have always been glad that my first 
acquaintance with holy people was among 
those who dwelt in the shadow, rather than 
among those who dwelt in the sunshine. 

It made it clearer whence the inward sun- 
shine came. It made me see a little into 
the depths of Christian life before learning 
more of its expansions. 

Yet there was a difference as well as a 
resemblance between Loveday and the Mar- 
quise. It arose, I think, partly from their 
types of faith, but also partly from their 
differences of character and experience. 

The element of hope was far stronger in 
Loveday Benbow,—not the imperishable 
hope of the immortal life, this was equally 
strong in both,—but hope for this struggling, 
sinning, suffering world,—hope for humanity. 

In representing the life of the two sym- 
bolically, I would picture Madame des Ormes 
kneeling with clasped hands and upturned 
weeping face at the foot of the Cross—the 
Crucified still fixed there ; but Loveday should 
stand by the empty Sepulchre, her hands 
outstretched to clasp the feet that were to 
“‘ go before into Galilee,” and on her lips and 
on her radiant face the rapturous “ Rabboni.” 

The words that seem to vibrate on the ear 
of one are, “ AZy God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” on the other falls the 
inspiring message, “‘ Go tell my brethren that 
I am risen and go before you.” 

But the thing about Loveday Benbow that 
was characteristically “Quaker” was the 
listening attitude of her whole being. Of all 
the titles given to the early Church before 
she received her Christian name at Antioch 
—‘ brethren, saints, believers, disciples ””— 
the one most applicable to Loveday would 
have been that of “disciple.” You felt al- 
ways that she was a “learner,” only a teacher 
because always learning. With her no ‘pupil 
came to drink of a stagnant water. 

The well of living water did indeed spring 
up in her heart continually—the Dropping 
Well from the Rock ; and she listened to its 
musical flow, and drank of it, and drew from 
it always fresh for every fresh pitcher pre- 
sented to her, every thirsty heart that came to 
her. 

When you came to her for counsel, she 
did not supply you in a moment with some 
ready-made maxim. She herself had to con- 
sult her authority, and her authority was no 





library of old parchments, no mere record of 


decisions on other cases. It was a voice, a liv- 
ing voice, with afresh decision for every case. 
There was indeed a Book more precious to 
her than gold and sweeter than honey ; but | 
to her that Book was the utterance of One 
who lives, and speaks, and inspires still. 

The Revelation of God through the History 
of One People, and above all of One Life, 
was she believed inspired into the hearts of 
all people to be the food of every life by a 
Spirit who communes for ever personally with 
the spirits of men, who teaches, reminds, 
pleads, enkindles, rebukes, exhorts, comforts, 
—does all that is involved in the manifold | 
word Paraclete. 

In this great Catholic truth, brought for- 
ward and pressed on the consciousness of the | 
Church, as so many truths have been, by one | 
section of it, often in disproportion, and with 
that one-sided intensity which seems the condi- | 
tion of the progress of truth amongst us (who | 
having a mountain to climb, have to climb it 
for the most part by a road engineered in 
zig-zags), Loveday had been nurtured by her 
Quaker mother. 

When first I remember her she must have 
been still young, scarcely twenty. ‘To us she 
never seemed either young or old. In the 
external sense youth, with its vigour and 
eager impulse, was never hers. In its deepest 
sense youth was hers, with all its freshness 
and glow of hope, always. Scarcely twenty, 
yet her life as to personal incident and action 
was already finished. 

Mother’s love for her had early passed 
into the heavens ; father’s love—protective, 
self-denying, provident, generous—she had 
never known. From earliest childhood she 
had seen her mother pining, fading, dying 
under her father’s neglect and extravagance. 
The very love which made her quick to see 
and wise to soften her mother’s sufferings, 
rendered her keen to see and quick to hate 
her father’s selfishness. 

Terrible are the lives thus poisoned at the 
fountain, for which the instinctive affections 
which are at the root of all love, are at 
war with the moral principles which are at 
the root of all right ; for which the alternative 
lies between “calling evil good,” and not 
being able in the inmost heart to “give honour 
where honour is most due.” ‘Terrible when 
the great sacred parable of human relation- 
ships is reversed and falsified, when the stone 
zs given to the children for bread, and the 
poisonous serpent laid in the child’s bosom 
by the very hand that should have guarded 
from it. In such a chaos there is no 
resource but one, to look up from the broken 
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mirror to the unbroken light it should have 
reflected, from the love which has failed to the 
eternal love, which is fatherly and motherly 
| at once, and never fails. 

And this Loveday Benbow did. 

The solitude in which her mother’s death 
left her was, for heart, and mind, and spirit, 
for all that makes “me,” as absolute as that 
of Moses on Sinai. Below was Miss Felicity 
worshipping her idol, which she had robbed 
herself of gold, and jewels, or such equivalents 
as she possessed, and every precious thing 
to make what it was; happy once more to 
be sole priestess at its shrine. 

To little Loveday it was no shrine. The 
| utmost which her patient and injured mother 
| had been able in dying to leave her was a 
| legacy of reverent pity, reverence for the un- 
| fulfilled relationship, pity for the lost man. 

And in this solitude came to her the voice 
| of God. Direct, through no mediating mortal 
lips, but immediate from spirit to spirit, 
piercing through all the weeping and the wail- 
ing of the people, that voice had reached 





except the humanity of God made man, by 
no gentle steps of love ascending softly from 
higher to highest, her spirit darted with an 
arrow’s flight to Him. She felt Him always 
nearest, His voice the clearest to hear, the 
easiest to understand, the dearest to follow, 
His love not only the sublime crown and 


like of all; what He cared for, her closest care ; 
what He hated, her most natural indignation. 
For to her the voice of God was no mere in- 


unto you” was as real and as needed as its 


pressor under any disguise, ‘Come unto Me” 
for the weary and heavy laden of every colour. 
Well for her that her love for God was so 
true, that like all true love it broughtits burden 
as well as its joy. She did not perplex her- 
self with theories about anthropomorphism. 
She believed in the possibility of the Incar- 
nation with all its attendant possibilities, and | 
in the fact of the Incarnation with all its | 
results. ‘That God should be “ grieved at His 
heart” to her meant, at all events, something | 
quite real, something at which those who loved 
Him must be grieved at heart too. That God | 


| should be afflicted with the afflictions of Israel | 


of old meant not that He had been roused | 
from the calm of the serene upper heavens | 
to a transitory exceptional pity, but that He 
pitied all the creatures He had made, and | 
was afflicted with their afflictions always. 
And the wronged people of the time, her 


her; and direct, by no tender human links, | 


climax of all, but the most familiar and home- | 


articulate music, but a living voice whose “ Ve | 


“Come unto Me”—“Woe unto you” to the op- | 


mankind” whom the English people in the 
West Indies and in America stole, and 
bought, and sold, and held in bondage, whom 
| the Quaker Society, alone of all sections of 
| the Christian Church, had voluntarily emanci- 
| pated and refused tohold in bondage, and were 
| labouring to set free throughout the world. 
There was something surely in the “ listen- 
| ing,” the stillness, the “ waiting,” on which 
| fell clear as a church bell when the whole 
| church was asleep and heard nothing, the 
conviction that to buy, and sell, and hold in 
| bondage “black mankind” was asin. During 
| her long nights of weariness and days of pain 
| her spirit had suffered with that suffering 
| people. She had identified herself with them 
as Kosciusko with his Poland, or Hofer with 
| his Tyrol, or the most loyal Vendean with 
| the fallen race of St. Louis. She had made 
that wronged people her people, as truly as 
| she believed her God their God. 
| Not with a blind enthusiasm. She loved 
| too much to idealise. She longed to help 
too much to suffer herself to be deceived as 
| to what help was needed. ‘That the degra- 
dation was also moral, that the chains bound 
round them were also chains of sin, only 
made her pity more intense. 

Taking them at their worst, stupid, childish, 
helpless, brutalised, idle, vulgar, as their 
| hardest enemies could picture them, at their 
worst, and because of the worst oppression 
had made them, her heart glowed towards 
| them with indignant pity and agonizing love. 

To me, through her inspiration, that great 
anti-slavery conflict became like one of Homer’s 
battles, or the story of the Peninsular War, 
or of Waterloo, as I have heard them from 
those who fought there. Pennsylvania and 
| New England, where John Woolman went 


| mother had taught her, were the “ black 
| 
! 


to rouse the “Society” to the wrongs of the 
| slaves, were to me romantic and sacred names. 
Those quaint old volumes of Quaker litera- 
ture which she loved to read, with their 








on his weary foot-pilgrimages of compassion | 


old-fashioned printing and their more old- 
fashioned wording and thinking, conscien- 
tiously, or unconsciously, plain, to the utmost 
limit of piainness, as to the picturesque and the 
esthetic, even now make my heart throb like 
some new message from a dear voice of the 
many now out of sight and hearing tome. As 
Amice Glanvil used to say, “if the slaves had 
been white, or olive, or any artistic colour, 
and instead of woolly hair had rejoiced in 
raven tresses” or “radiant masses of gold,” the 
world would have awakened up earlier to 
their wrongs. But Loveday took them at the 
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worst, thick-lipped, woolly-haired, ungraceful, 
and loved them better for their very ugliness, as 
amother her ugly child. In her heart, Amice 
declared, Loveday called them not d/ack, but 
bronze, a kind of duller gold. 

Too often, indeed, the picturesque of things 
seen and temporal may blind us to the true 
poetic of the things unseen and eternal. The 
whole history of that great wrong was vivid 
and distinct to Loveday as her own. ‘‘How 
nearly,” she used to say, “the monstrous evil 
of modern slavery- had, at the very beginning, 
been crushed in the germ ; how irresistibly and 
swiftly, once allowed to live, it had grown!” 

For centuries the Christian Church had 
protested against slavery, had fought against 
it. For two centuries she had vanquished it, 
| and driven it from every realm where she had 

sway. First of the nations, Ireland, on this 
| point twice in this long campaign, wisest of 
|all by virtue of the wisdom of the fvarm 
heart, had renounced this wrong. In 1172 
her clergy forbid all traffic in human beings, 
and accomplished the emancipation of those 
who had already been sold into bondage, 
chiefly English men and women, kidnapped 
and shipped from Bristol. In France the bur- 
den of the wrong had rested on the heart of 
her king, and in 1315, Louis X. enfranchised 
all crown serfs, declaring that “slavery was 
contrary to nature, which intended that all 
men should be by birth free and equal.” 

And so for two centuries the cry of the 
bondsman had ceased to go up to heaven 
| from Christendom, at least for any of the 
children of the Church. 

That victory might have seemed won for 
ever. But, alas! the banner under which it 
was won was too narrow. And, moreover, 
the religious wars of the Cross checked the 
progress of emancipation. It was held un- 
lawiul for any Christian to enslave his 
brethren ; but the followers of Mohammed 
were not “ brethren,” they were aliens, ene- 
mies of God and man, and accordingly num- 
bers of Saracens were sold into bondage with- 
out remorse. Forbroad asthe field of Christen- 
dom is, humanity is broader. ‘The Church had 
nobly thrown her shield over all her children 
down to the meanest. She had freed all Chris- 
tendom from slavery. She had yet to learn 
that the pity and the justice of God reach 
further than the most Catholic Church that has 
learned to believe in them, and that creation 
is an earlier claim on His love than baptism. 

In this medizeval limitation of emancipation, 
noble as medizval Christian emancipation 
was, lay the little rift which was again to spoil 
all its music. Through this one weak place 














came in, slowly at first, and then in overwhelm- 
ing force, the whole monstrous iniquity of 
modern slavery, worse than ancient, by all the 
Christian pity it had to stifle, by the “ little 
grain of conscience” which “ made it sour.” 

The Spanish conquest of Mexico and Peru 
caused the desolation of two countries. The 
native races of America were crushed beneath 
the weight of forced labour, and the native 
races of Africa were torn from their homes to 
supply their places. Not without individual 
protest. Again and again the merciful heart, 
always beating in the Church, beneath all 
slumber, and all disguises, rose against this 
great wickedness. 

Cardinal Ximenes refused (even at the in- 
stance of Las Casas, in his mistaken hope of 
saving the Indians,) to sanction the African 
slave-trade. 
throughout his dominions. The Dominicans 


Charles V. abolished slavery | 





condemned it, in contradiction to the Fran- 
ciscans, and Leo X., when the contending 


orders brought the question before him, gave | 


decision on the broadest issues. ‘ Not the 
Christian religion only,” he said, “‘but Nature 
herself protested against a state of slavery.” 


On two other sovereigns this great wrong | 


weighed heavily—Louis XIII. of France, and 
Elizabeth of England. 


The conscience of Christendom on the | 
heights, above the temptation, was clear. Put | 


great torrents of wrong are not stemmed by 


voices from the heights, but by humble men | 


on the levels, pulling against the stream, or 
laboriously building dykes of common earth, 
to turn its course. 
kingdom, it can only be by coming down 
to serve. 
did not come down and serve; 


they stood 
on the heights and protested. 


And the thing 


If kings are to serve a} 


And Elizabeth and Louis XIII. | 


against which they protested paused for a! 


moment, and then went on. 

Self-interest proved stronger than monarchs 
and Popes. Slavery rooted itself North and 
South through all the continent of America. 

Louis was “uneasy” at having to sign an 


edict consigning all Africans who came to | 


his colonies to slavery. 


Elizabeth had a “religious scruple ;” and | 
sending for Sir John Hawkins, the founder of | 
the English slave-trade, expressed her horror | 


at Africans being taken from their country 
“ without their free consent.” 

To Louis XIII., for the fjrst time probably, 
the religious argument was used. 


It was | 
suggested that slavery would be an effective | 


means of propagating the Gospel among | 


those benighted Africans. 
was signed. 


And the edict | 
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To Queen Elizabeth Sir John Hawkins | watchers who dwell in the presence of Him 
promised obedience ; a promise which he | who neither slumbereth nor sleepeth. 
kept by kidnapping as many natives as he In 1727,'a London Quarterly Quaker 
could from the African coast on his next | meeting, “uneasy,” like Louis XIII., re- 
voyage. | solved, that the importing of negroes from 
Something stronger than “religious scruples” | their native country by Friends is “not a 
and “uneasiness” is needed to combat such | commendable nor allowed practice,” and is 
evils. | therefore censured. And in America simi-: 
The Puritan forefathers of Massachusetts | lar mild rebukes were repeated from time to 
also protested. in the first instance, fresh | time. But however uneasy the censure may 
from English political freedom, and their own | have made those it concerned, the uncom- 
struggles for religious liberty, they did more | mendable practice went on. Until at last 
than protest. ‘They threw two masters of slave | began what Loveday used to call the first 
ships into prison, and threatemed all future | voices of the dawn, the morning spread upon 
kidnappers with death. Im Rhode Island | the mountains, which she was persuaded 
(1527) Roger Williams, the founder, declared | should never again die into darkness. 
all negro servants free after tem years of service. Solitary, scattered, too far apart, and too 
Yet selfinterést and love of money pre- | feeble to be echoes of each other ; each sepa- 
vailed. The evil crept om. By the middle | rate voice called forth in response to the 
of the seventeenth century every State south | Voice of the Shepherd ; each separate witness, 
of Rhode Island was slave-holding ; and even | concerned not to “ deliver his own soul,” but 
the Quakers of Pennsylvamia were involved | to deliver the oppressed whose burden lay 
both in the traffic and the property. upon him. At last in a few human hearts 
The medieval day of emancipation was |a love to God and man had sprung up as 
dying fast, and thick might was coming once | determined and active as the love of gain in 
more over the nations, The last voices of | the oppressors. 
the nightfall have their especial interest as|  Seli-love had encountered a love of man 
well as the first voices of the dawn. as real as itself, and when real always 
Of these Baxter and George Fox are among | stronger, as God is stronger than the world. 
the last solitary protests. In Long Island, William Burling, true to the 
The last cry of warning from any body of | last to the generous sympathies of his youth, 
men comes in 1688 from a little community | “abhorring slavery from his early youth ;” in 
of German Quakers, driven from Kreishiem in | Philadelphia, the merchant, sober Ralph 
the Palatinate to Pennsylvamia. ‘Coming, as | Sandiford, refusing to accept pecuniary aid 
they believed, to a land of light and freedom, | from any who held slaves ; and Benjamin Lay, 
they break into a cry of mdignant astonish- | scarcely four feet high, with his long white 
ment at finding “‘ black brethren” held in | beard, and stoical life, driven nearly to mad- 
bondage there by Friends. ness by the scenes he had witnessed among 
“Ah, do consider well this thing,” they | the negroes in Barbadoes. 
wrote to the Monthly Meeting at Philadel- And then, no longer solitary, but leading 
phia, “ you who do it, if yon would be done |on a chorus which was swelling daily, 
unto in this manner. And if it is done ac- | Anthony Benezet and John Woolman. 
cording to Christianity, pray what thing m| It was good, Loveday thought, to observe 
the world can be done worse unto us, than #f | that each of these to whom it was given first 
men should rob or steal us away, and sell us | to wake at the Master's call, and to carry it 
for slaves into strange countries, especially |.on to others, and so to wake the Church, 








| husbands from their wives and children? Jf \ had been listening for His voice, were men 


this ts done well, what shall we say is done| who had already risen above the common 
zl?” | idolatry of the age, who having refused to bow 
Clear and strong, the protest of these | the knee to Mammon, had learned to say No 


| humble, single-hearted men rings out through | to the prevailing sin around them, before 








the growing darkness; and then falls the | they said Yes to this high especial call. 
silence of night. ‘The chains of darkness are It was no sin, she said, to buy and sell in 
riveted on America north and south, on the | the market-place, but it was not in ‘the 
bodies of black mankind, and on the souls of | | market-place that the heavenly voices sounded 
the white. Yet even through the night the | clearest. 





silence is not unbroken. ‘There are voices| Anthony Benezet, coming o- a race trained 

taild and slumbrous as o. those who mutter | for generations to endura ne son o1 a father 
| 

in sleep, or isolated and piercing as of the | exiled by the revocation the edict of 
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driven from her), holding that the noblest 
| service is rendered with the noblest part of 
| us, that in God’s kingdom the highest offices 
| are those which serve men directly instead of 
paying others to serve, chose the career of 
|a teacher in Philadelphia, rather than that 
‘of a merchant. Of silver and gold having 





Nantz (one of the many heroes France had 








none, better gifts were given him; impotent 
hearts leaped at his word to action. 

His tract on the history of Guinea fur- 
nished Clarkson with material for his Essay 
on the Slave-trade, and so gave the impulse 
to the English abolition movement. His 
pupil, William Dillwyn, formed the link be- 
tween the American abclitionists and the 
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English. But most of all Loveday delighted 

in some manuscript fragments which she pos- 

sessed from the journals of John Woolman, 
_of New Jersey, a “ Minister among Friends,” 
who had died at York in 1772. 

* From what I had heard and read,” he 
wrote, “I believed there had been, in past 
ages, people who walked in uprightness 
before God, in a degree exceeding any that 
I knew or heard of now living. And the 








apprehension of there being less steadiness 
and firmness among people of this age than 
in past ages often troubled me while I was 
a child.” 

There Loveday used to say was the well- 
spring on the hills from which the river flowed. 

John Woolman had learnt that in the 
Church of God “¢here is no irrevocable 
Golden Age in the past. The child in the 
new colony in the new continent of the far 
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West was as near the source of “uprightness,” | He was not lifted above the level of his 
of truth, theological and practical, as the | neighbours. To him sober accumulation of 
children in the old country in the far East,’ silver would have been pleasant ; and to lose 
on whom Divine hands were laid eighteen | at once silver and approbation was not 
centuries ago; as the young man whose’ pleasant; but truth and righteousness and 
name was Paul, at whose feet the murderers | the friendship of God were better, and he 
of the first martyr laid their clothes, on whose | chose them. The sacrifice required of him 
dazzled eyes broke the light brighter than | was not great, a few silver coins,—the sullen 
the Syrian sun, on whose ears fell the trans- | silence of a neighbour. But the principle 
forming ‘“‘ Why persecutest thou Me ?” | would have led to any sacrifice. The faith- 
The dragons are ever springing anew | fulness which enabled him to refuse the 
from the eagth, and the heroes are ever | shillings would have strengthened him to 
needed to encounter them. The Church is | choose the stake. 
a living body, as her Lord is living, not a| His testimony began in 1759. 





sculptured copy of more glorious sculpture of} The Hand whose slightest indication he | 
olden days. The good Shepherd leads, the | followed led him on. His mind being “in | 
awful retiredness inward to the Lord,” | 


good Spirit inspires, now as of old. 

Around John Woolman doubtless were | the things which grieve the Merciful One 
countless religious men, admirers of prophets, | became intolerable to him. He could not 
apostles, and martyrs, and all the dragon- | bear in his journeys as a minister, to “eat, 
slayers of old, quietly tolerating the dragon | drink, and lodge free cost” with those who 
of their own days, and even persuading | lived in ease on the hard labour of their 
themselves that he was a necessary beast of | slaves; he could not bear to ride at ease, 
burden, without whom the soil by which | while the oppressed were toiling, “ hardly 
they lived could not be tilled. To John | used,” for those who welcomed him. Often 
Woolman, “ whose concern it was to attend, | weakly, and with a weary body, he travelled on 
with singleness of heart, to the voice of the foot from place to place to bear his testimony. 


true Shepherd, and to be so supported as| “Though travelling thus on foot was | 


to remain unmoved at the faces of men,” he | wearisome to his body, it was agreeable to 
appeared in his true form, as the destroyer | his state of mind,” whilst his spirit was 
of moral and spiritual life,—not to be tole- | “covered with sorrow and heaviness,” on 
rated for an instant, whether the fields could be | account of “ friends living in fatness on the 
tilled and the owners live without him or not. | labours of the poor oppressed negroes.” 

To the sober New Englander the first | In these lonely long walks and “in this 
encounter came in prosaic New England | state of humiliation, the sufferings of Christ 
shape. He was asked to write a will be-| and His tasting death for every man, and 
queathing black mankind as property. the travels and sufferings of the primitive 

“ As writing was a profitable employ, and | Christians were livingly revived” in him. 
as offending sober people was disagreeable} His spirit grew freer under the yoke, and 
to my inclination, I was straitened in my | he “ expatiated” at one of the quarterly meet- 
mind, but as I looked to the Lord He in- | ings “ on the tenderness and lovingkindness 
clined my heart to His testimony; and I | of the Apostles as shown in labours, perils, 
told the man that I believed the practice of | and sufferings towards the poor Gentiles,” 
continuing slavery to this people was not right, | and contrasted with “this the treatment 


and that I had a scruple in my mind against | which those Gentiles the negroes received at | 


doing writings of that kind; that though | their hands,” and “ the power of truth came 
many in our society kept them as slaves, | over those present, and his mind was united 
still I was not easy to be concerned in it. | to a tender-hearted people in those parts.” 

I spoke to him in the fear of the Lord, and} Many journeys he made from house to 
he made no reply to what I said, but went | house, earnestly warning the slave-owner 
away ; he also had some concerns in the | againsthissin. In 1772 he came onareligious 
practice, and I thought he was displeased | visit to England, and laid before the quarterly 
with me. meeting at York the wrongs of this oppressed 

“In this case I had afresh confirmation, that | people. And soon afterwards he died. __ 

acting contrary to present outward interest| But in 1774 the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
from a motive of Divine love, and in regard | and New Jersey disowned any of their 
to truth and righteousness, opens the way to | members concerned in the slave-trade ; and 
a treasure better than silver, and to a friend-| in 1776 they disowned any who refused to 
ship exceeding the friendship of men.” emancipate their slaves. Twelve years after- 
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| ness afar off. Do you think they will not 


| light, in fulness of strength, when the fulfil- 


| seemed to give the visible precedence over 


| that are asleep,” 


| issue of the battle in which they shared.” 


| whose cause (partly) I had worn the foolscap, 
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wards not a slave was held by any member | 
of the Society of Friends. 
But these were dead. Who held the | 
banner and carried on the fight now ? , 
It was a way of Loveday’s that she never 
spoke of “the dead.” Death, she taught | 
us, was not a permanent condition, but a| 
momentary transition, a commending of the 
spirit, not for the first time nor the last, into 
the hands of God. “From the hand of God 
to the hand of God.” They lived by the | 
hand of God. ‘They live in his protecting, | 
moulding, perfecting hands for ever. | 
“ These all died in faith,” she said, “not | 
having obtained the promises: they em- 
braced them in weakness and in the dark- 
embrace them now, when they are in the | 
ment comes near, as it is coming every day?” 
She could never endure a word which 


the invisible just made perfect. 

“We shall not prevent (precede) them 
she would say. “They 
went before, and they shall be first.” 

“But, Loveday,” I said one day, “these | 
have overcome, and the battle goes on; 
you say the great thing for us is to find out 
the dragons and the heroes now.” 

“Ves,” she said. “It is because God is 
not the God of the dead, because the 
prophets are living now, that it is such 
empty work to build their sepulchres. They 
are not caring for their sepulchres, but for the 


** But how shall we find out the heroes and 
the dragons?” I asked, thinking that the 
Frenchmen who destroyed the Bastille, in 


had not exactly proved the right heroes, and 
hoping that Granville Sharp w vould not simi- 
larly fail. 

“ By fighting your own little bit of the battle 
well under the Captain’s eye; by pulling 
against the stream of little temptations,” she | 
said. “It was by refusing the ill-earned | 
shillings John Woolman was made ready to | 
embrace the emancipation ofa race. In the | 
intervals of the battle, if there are any, by | 
keeping our armour bright, and listening for | 
the Master’s word of command, and being | 
ready to obey it at all costs. Above all by | 
listening. He can direct us through any voice, 
if we are awake and listening. “John Wool- 
man was guided into his right path by a} 
temptation to forsake it ; Granville Sharp by | 
an appeal.to his kindness from a poor bruised | 
and wounded runaway slave, Jonathan Strong ; 








oi, 


Thomas Clarkson by an invitation to write a | 


| prize essay ; William Wilberforce, by an ap- 
peal from Thomas Clarkson. But neither of 
them would have followed the call,” said 
| Loveday, ‘ 


| 
‘unless they had been listening for | 


the Voice, and had canoe before all things i in | 


the world to follow 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir was New-Year’s Eve; the eve of the 
birthday of the new century. 


It had been proposed that the most inti- | 


mate members of our circle should welcome | 


it in together in our house. 
the ground. 

Madame des Ormes could not trust herself 
to be in company on that evening. The old 
century had slain and buried too much. 
Its last day would to her but be a “jour des 
morts.” She would keep the vigil alone; 
and her Claire would, she hoped, sleep it in, 


But this fell to || 


and see the new century first in the light of | 


dawn. Her poor child’s face ought to be 
towards the dawn ; but scarcely her own. 

Miss Felicity preferred being under the 
same roof with her poor brother, though to 
him years or centuries could bring but little 
change. 

Loveday was not an observer of days and 
months, and times, and years. To her every 
morming brought its new mercies, and began 
a new hfe. She sate beside the river which 
makes glad the city of God; and the river of 
time flowed by her less heeded. It came 
from the exhaustless clouds and flowed to the 
boundless seas, and was flowing always. 
There were breaks in it, rapids, and calms, 
but they were not affected by the commence- 
ment of what we call centuries. Days and 
nights were realities; and mankind had its 
days and nights, but they did not date from 
such artificial barriers. History and life 
did not, for her, divide themselves in that 
way. 

So our New-Year’s gathering was reduced 
to our own family and my uncle Fyford. 
Dick was far away in the Mediterranean, 
blockading Malta, and defending indefensible 
Naples ; 
of nothing but Nelson. 

Mrs. Danescombe had desired to have in- 
troduced the new century in state with the am- 
ber damask uncovered, in the drawing-room, 
but my father for once overruled her decision, 


} sad we met it gathered around the wood | 


| fire in the old Stone Parlour. 
“Yesterday,” said my uncle, “the king 
will have closed the session; in three weeks 


| the Irish members will be flocking to London, 





his brief letters, when he wrote, full 
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and we shall have the first United Imperial 
Parliament.” 

“‘Scarcely united, I am afraid,” said my 
father. “The old Irish Parliament died hard.” 

“Everything in Ireland dies hard,” re- 
torted my uncle. “ Dying and massacring 
is their strong point. Seventy thousand in the 
last rebellion, ’98. If they could only live 
and let live, it would be another thing.” 

“Well,” said my father, “in one good 
thing they are strong—they are against the 
slave-trade to a man.” 

“Poor creatures,” said my uncle, “they 
never had any slaves. Property of any kind 
is not at all events their strong point, and it 
is easy enough to be generous with other 
people’s.” 

“You are right as to the slaves, Richard,” 
replied my father rather warmly. “They 
have never had any slaves since the Irish 
clergy denounced the Bristol slave-trade in 
1172. I should like to see our clergy follow 
their example now.” 

“Pray, Mr. Danescombe,” said my step- 
mother, “let politics be banished this one 
evening. Let us speak of something more 
suitable to the occasion.” 

“What would you have, Euphrasia?” he 
replied, smiling. ‘“* Politics are only the gossip 
of centuries. I wish Dick were here,” he 
added. ‘“ Youhave a letter from him, Piers. 
Did he say anything about himself?” 

“Nothing about himself,” said Piers; 
“scarcely anything about anybody but 
Nelson.” 

The “scarcely” meant Amice Glanvil, 
with whom at the moment our cousin was 
vehemently in love ; “this time,” he said, 
“no boy’s fancy, but serious—a matter of life 
and death !” 

“TY wonder if the lad says true,” 
father. “I should not wonder. 
ment of the people who work under a man, 
especially that of the young, often squares 
more with the decision of the centuries, 
than the judgment in high places. Pity he 
should be defending that abominable Neapo- 
litan tyranny !” 

“There is something in the letter about 
the execution of a. Neapolitan admiral,” said 
Piers, “and the corpse rising up out of the 
sea and following the ships upright. It was 
horribly like the Day of Judgment, Dick says ; 
and the poor fellow was called a patriot.” 

* Poor Caraccioli !” replied my father. “It 
was a sad business. The noblest helping to 
sustain the vilest. No wonder the sailors 
shuddered.” 


said my 


“It was only the weight of the stones | 


The judg- | 
| cied they had a new panacea for humanity. 


| suppose the Day of Judgment will be brought 


|to a defunct tyranny, making it float after 





| thought they would clear the ground for the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


attached to the feet, which caused it,” said 
my uncle drily. 
“‘ Very probably,” replied my father. 


“Ty 


about by some weight proving too heavy at 
last. Everything must sink or float by some 
balancing of weights, — even Neapolitan 
courts. The wretched thing is to keep up 
things that ought to sink, by weights unfairly 
attached,—the weight of Nelson’s nobleness 
and England’s freedom, for instance, attached 


living men with a ghastly semblance of life.” 

We were drifting into politics again. 

“ At all events,” responded my uncle, “I 
suppose you are not too cosmopolitan to 
rejoice in the capture of Malta.” 

“One defunct thing safely buried, at all 
events, that old order of the Knights,” said 
my father. “ Yet that had a grand life and 
meaning in it once.” 

“Your old admiration, the French repub- 
lic, has life enough in it, at all events,” said 
my uncle. “As to meaning, I cannot say. 
Not exactly the same as it began with, cer- 
tainly. War and victories on all sides. In 
Italy, Marengo ; in Bavaria, Hohenlinden on 
the 2nd, a month since. The Czar an adorer of 
the new Alexander—Napoleon Buonaparte. 
And even as to your blacks, the Convention 
decrees emancipation in 1794, and their 
ships ravage your Free Black Colony in Sierra | 
Leone the same year. What French liberty 
means, is not so plain.” | 

“Tt means the First Consul!” said my 
father, very sadly. “Richard, you are a 
little hard on me. How could I help hop- 
ing? Every one hoped twenty years since. 
Religious men hoped; and even scepticism 
hoped. Rousseau, and Tom Paine himself, 
only wanted to destroy the old beliefs, not for 
the sake of destroying, but because they fan- 








For once the toiling, silent multitudes—vhe | 
multitudes the Master had compassion on, 
Richard, made themselves heard, and not 
having learned letters, they spoke in whirl- | 
winds. And the first breath of the whirlwind 
swept away the Bastille, and seemed to let in 
a flood of light, and make a world of room for 
men to think, and form, and reform in. No 
one thought whirlwinds would build. We only 


builders. but so far, in France at least, the 
builders have not come, and the whirlwind 
having destroyed the Bastilles, whirls round 
the dust of their ruins, on and on, blinding 
men’s eyes and stifling their breath, In 
England, please God, we will begin with 
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building, not with destroying. It makes a 
very irregular edifice, but at least it does not 
make a world of ruin. The difficult thing 
now, Richard,” he concluded, with a tremor 
in his voice, “is not to repent, but to hope. 
You are a teacher of Christianity. ‘Teach us 
to hope.” 

“Tt is five minutes to twelve!” interposed 
Mrs. Danescombe. 

We had made no plan of greeting the com- 
ing century. But silence fell on us all. My 
father went to the window and opened it. 
We stood near it with hushed breath, hand 
in hand, mine in Piers’s and father’s. I knew 
Reuben Pengelly and the Methodists were 
watching in the New Year together ; and at 
the old house across the market-place Madame 
des Ormes, and Claire, and Loveday were 
keeping vigil. The still air seemed palpitat- 
ing with prayer. And clear and deep at last 
fell the twelve midnight beats of the fine 
silvery old church bell. It was not tolling 
in its first new century ! 

And then, through the still, frosty night, 
the chimes rang out in their slow, lingering 
We all 


_ stood still until the last vibration died away 


| Yet, he did not like to decline. 


along the empty, unlighted, silent streets. 

“The old sacred voice is teaching us to 
hope!” said my father at last. “ ‘ Prazse Goa’ 
—there is no surer path to hope.” And then 
in a lower voice he added, as if to himself, 
“<< al] creatures here below.’ Yes, we are only 
below! ‘The whirlwind and darkness are 
only below. ‘ Praise Him above, ye heavenly 
host.’ They are doing it. Zhey have learned 
the way to hope, the only way. Richard,” 
he said, grasping my uncle’s hand, “let us 
have a prayer, and part.” 

My uncle looked perplexed. Family 
prayer even was not then a common institu- 
tion, extempore prayer was an idea that would 
never have occurred to him, and the Liturgy 
itself was scarcely conceivable to him, except, 
as a whole, in its ordered sequence. And no 
prayer-book was at hand to read out of. 
Moreover, there was something curious in 
kneeling except in a pew or at a bed-side. 
He hesitated 


' a little, and then did about the best thing 


that could have been done. 

We all knelt at the long, low window-seat, 
the stars twinkling on us through the frosty 
air, and the little star in Loveday Benbow’s 
window and in Madame’s shining across the 
market-place ; and in a low voice my uncle 
said, “ Zet us pray for the whole state of 
Christ's church militant here on earth.” 

So we entered the new century, as I trust, 





in communion with the whole church, suffering 
and battling in this transitory life, and departed 
from it to the King in his heavenly kingdom ; 
always militant here, and always militant in 
hope. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE next morning I remember feeling it 
almost strange how unchanged the world 
looked. The sun dawned, not on a new 
century, but simply on a new day. 

But then, how much a new day means! 
A new morning and evening, the only eras 
nature recognises, illuminating the heavens 
for their birth and close, with unwearied 
varieties of festive ceremonial, of gladness 
and of tender solemnity. 

Daily life began again, grouped not around 
centuries, but around its own endlessly vary- 
ing work and interests. 

Although a century had begun, I could not 
iorget the important event immediately before 
me and Piers ; for it was settled at last that 
Piers and I were to pay the long-promised 
visit to our cousins the Crichtons at Clapham. 

A journey to London was not indeed as for- 


midable a thing as fifty years before. It | 


could be accomplished, travelling early and 
late, in three days. My father had been to 
London six times, Mrs. Danescombe once. 
There were at least twenty people in Abbot’s 








Weir who had spent some days, at one time | 


of their life or another, in the great city. 


The chief mantua-maker, if she had not | 
achieved the journey herself, procured her | 


fashions from a friend in the neighbouring 
large town, who went annually. Still it was 
distinctly an event. 


Preparations were made | 


for it about on the same scale as in these | 
days for a voyage by the overland route. It | 
was still a popular belief amongst us that the | 


denizens of the metropolis were, in the lower 
strata, a people of preternatural cunning and 
acuteness, against whose machinations inex- | 
perienced young persons should be carefully | 
warned ; and among the higher classes, en- 
dowed with a preternatural perfection of good 
manners, of which provincial young persons 
were to stand in awe. 

People warned you, congratulated you, 
gave you solemn auguries, or anxious good 
wishes, according to their experience and 
disposition, as at the beginning of a new | 
stage of your existence. Madam Glanvil, | 
indeed, who prided herself-on a certain fine | 
old county flavour, and would have held it a | 
degradation to tone down even a certain | 
rough provincialism of accent, to the com- | 
mon smoothness of people who were “no | 

| 
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better known in one county than in another,” 
by no means shared this sentiment. I had 
rather a shrinking from her rough handling 
of the subject. But that day I had to en- 
counter her; my first New Year's greeting 
being promised to Amice. 

Madam Glanvil received me with her 
most critical air. 

“Don’t bring back any fine London airs 
to me,” she said, sitting in her high-backed 
chair, and pinching me mentally between her 
fingers, like the pinch of snuff she was taking, 
“or come mincing your words small like the 
stones in those new roads of Mr. MacAdam’s, 
till there’s no telling what they are or where 
they come from. Townsfolks are townsfolks, 
and nothing better, whether the town is 
where the palaces and Parliament Houses 
happen to be, or any other. And you 
Danescombes are better than that, at least on 
one side. And above all,” she added, her 
manner changing from rough play to sharp 
and serious warning, and her eyes giving out 
| one of their stormy steely flashes, “ don’t bring 
| home any new-fangled nonsense of religion 
| or philanthropy. I know where you are 
| going well enough, and the kind of cant they 
| talk at Clapham; calling themselves ‘ poor 
sinners’ and ‘worms of the dust,’ and all the 
time fancying they can see everybody’s duties 
| and set everybody right all the world over! 
That they call ‘ saving faith.’ Believing any 
wicked lies against their own countrymen 
and countrywomen, and crying and sighing 
| Over any lazy runaway of a black that comes 
| whining tothem! And that they call philan- 
| thropy. All I know is such religion and 
, such philanthropy don’t set foot in Court 
| while the breath is in my body. And that, 
| Bride Danescombe, I hope you quite under- 
| stand. Methodists there will be, I suppose, 
| as long as there are poor ignorant fools to 
| listen to them, and, as far as I see, among such 
they do no great harm. It keeps them from 





too wild. 
than Jacobins. 


Methodists, and worse than all, Methodists 
turned philanthropists, that is Jacobins and 
Methodists in one, I never will abide. And 
that is what they are at Clapham. 
as soon send Amice to Paris, to learn religion 
from the French Convention. But there’s 
your father’s weak point, and he must take 
the consequences. Only you understand, I 
| mean what I say. Forewarned is forearmed.” 








worse, as we set fire to the furze when it grows | 
And I allow they are better | 
But Methodists in Mufti, | 
Methodists turned parsons, or parsons turned | 


I would | 
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unmoved, as I always was when her assaults | 
in any way touched my father, she added, | 


“ Poor little maid, you stand fire pretty well. | 


Come with me, and I will show you some- 
thing, I'll be bound you care for more than 
Methodism or philanthropy, black or white.” 


And she walked before me up the old oak | 


staircase into her own bedroom, and there, 
drawing out from a Japan cabinet sundry 


treasures of lace and ancient jewellery, she | 


presented me with a piece of choice old Eng- 
lish point, and with a pendant of amethyst. 


I should greatly have liked not to take | 


them. They seemed to me missiles thrown 
at Granville Sharp, Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, and all the Clapham names I de- 
lighted to honour. But Amice clasped the 
jewel round my neck. 

““T know you would like to throw them at 
Granny’s feet,” she murmured, “or to subscribe 
them to an anti-slavery society. But one 
would be melodramatic, and the other dis- 
honest. So submit.” 

And I submitted. 

Amice and I walked back through the 
woods to Abbot’s Weir. The air was clear 
and frosty; the river beside which our path 
wound mingled its tinkling icicles with the 
rush of its many waters over the rocks. 

“T like a day such as this,’ Amice said. 
“There seems room in the world to breathe. 
The sky seems so boundless and yet so near, 
and one’s own body, like the river, so strong 
and free ; not a burden, but a power. But Z 
am not a power!” she added suddenly, 
“not a river, indeed, nor a rock to stop it,— 
only a pebble. All women are no more than 
that.” 

“ Nothing is really a power,” I said, “ ex- 
cept in its own place.” 

“ Yes, that is your religion,” she said ; “God 
in everything. Do you know, Bride, I have 
been puzzling out church histories and philo- 
sophies, and all kinds of books, in my grand- 
father’s library. Books are the only world in 
which I am free—free to think ; and that is 
why I care about them. If Piers could not 
make and work, he would understand what 
books are better. By-and-by he will; and I 
have come to the conclusion there are only 
two religions — Pantheism and Dualism. 
Polytheism is only the popular side of 
Pantheism.” 

“ Among the heathen, you mean,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Not at all,” she replied. ‘“ We may call 
ourselves what we like, but you are a Pan- 


Then, half amused at the warmth she had | theist and Iam a Dualist. You believe in one 


| 


| worked herself into, and pleased to see me | power 





good ; and I in two—good and evil.” 
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“Of course I believe there is the devil, 
Amice,” I said. 

“You think you do,” she said, “ but you 
think of him as of Attila, 
God ; vanquished and swept over by | 
the tide of victory ages ago; or as of an 
extinct race of wolves or tiger S, prowling | 
maliciously around the folds, ‘they dare not 
ravage. 


not the least idea how the war is to end.” 
“He zs vanquished,” I said. ‘“ I am quite 
sure how the war will end. But of course I 
am not sure how this campaign will end.” 
“ You are thinking of Clapham,” she said, 


“and its campaigns against wrongs, against | 
slave-holders. 


us, Bride Danescombe, the 
I can tell you how that willend. Slavery will 
be abolished, sooner or later, in ten, say, or 
twenty or forty years ; that is, such slavery | 
as Acts of Parliament can abolish. - But | 
things are not so simple as you and Piers and | 
Clapham think. That is the perplexity about | 
the Bible. All the problems there are so simple. | 
There is Christ and Satan, the world and the | 
Church, light and darkness, scarlet and white, 
Babylon and the Bride. But here nothing is 


simple; it is all twilight, and intermixing of | 
every colour, and complications of every form. | 
While this contest is going on in Parliament, 


generations are finishing the warfare, and 
passing away to be judged. 
to be judged, Bride, and my poor slaves are 
passing on, and we shall meet there, and we 
cannot meet here ; and it seems as if I might | 
do everything, and I can do nothing. 
can I help believing in two powers ?” 

Her voice and her whole frame quivered, 

| and she stood still. 

“ How could I help believing them almost 
equal ?—at least,” 
illumination of her whole countenance, “I 
did believe so till last night.” 


In all our intercourse, timate as it had | 
been, implied as all this had been, she had | 


never spoke directly thus before. She sat down 
on the stump of a tree, and, looking down, 
began to write on the ground with her foot. 
“Where do you think I spent last night ?” 
she resumed, suddenly looking up, her whole 
face radiant. “In the church, by the 
tombs of my forefathers. Granny does not 
know, of course. But I was quite sure 
it would do me good, and quite sure she 
would not let me go. 
went. To-day I shall tell her. She will 
storm, and then she will smile, and she will 
call me mad, and like me rather the better for 
doing it, and for daring her. It was so strange, 


the scourge of 


I believe in him as I believe in this | 
terrible Napoleon Bonaparte; and I have | 


/ am passing on | 


she added, with a sudden | 


So I took Chlce and | 


ht. The weil was as ee 
indeed, the church felt quite | 
homelike after it. Nature is not all good and | 
sweet. She is dualistic at all events. She 
has tigers and serpents, and hurricanes and 
| volcanoes, and earth¢ Juakes and avalanches ; 
and even in her tame state here in England 
her winds and rivers moan and roar with 
voices not altogether angelic. They did, at 
least, last night 
| mate—the waters are trickling and sparkling, 
leaping and coursing like horses set free on 
the moors. last night they crept and 
| whirled and plashed sullenly into dark, deep 
| pools, where they could drown people ;, and 
the winds wailed and laughed and jabbered 
and made sudden angry rushes at us.” 


| Bride, in thes nig 
as the church ; 


| “Tis conscience 
us all,” I said, smiling 
‘“‘TIt was not conscience,” she said, “ and I 
was not afraid. It was simply the night, the 
dark side, which is always there, It was 
the beautiful tamed leopard showing her teeth. 
| They may call her a nurse of men if they like. 
But she is a nurse of another race, a passionate, 
tropical creature. If she loves us sometimes, 
at other times she turns on us, and envies 
and hates us, and in her rage will do us 
| any mischief she can. One does not know 
| what dark old memories are haunting and 
maddening her; perhaps it is those mighty 
fallen spirits of Milton’s. ‘Their memories 
| are bitter enough. 
| strange to me that men, poets and others, 


can go on sentimentalising about nature as | 
How | | ifshe were a beautiful, meek, passive create, | 


| that meant us nothing but good.” 
“ But you got into ‘the church 2” 
| “Ves; there it was different; 
at home.” 
“Vet,” I said, “some people would think | 


the church, with the tombs and the silence, | 
midnight than the | 


|far more dreadful at 
woods.” 


“ Because they think the dead are there. 


We are Christians, and we know there are no | 


dead,” she said in alow voice. ‘“ The dust 
of those who died is there—all that nature 
can touch or dissolve. Certainly I am not 
afraid of that, no more now than on the first 
day when they let us kiss the cold hands. If 
those who have died were there, Bride, 
added, her rich voice becoming tremulous, 
“certainly you and I would feel somethingvery 
different from fear. Therear¢ two tombs there, 
you know, of my ancestors. I knelt between 
them, and it helped me. 
sader’s, with the crossed feet, the rigid, recum- 


bent, stone limbs and helmed head, and the | 





To-day the wind is a play- | 


that makes cowards of 


At any rate, it is very | 


there I felt | 


” she | 


One was the Cru- | 








| 
| 
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| reverent clasped hands. That helped me. He 


_and adding field to field: 


had lived m his day for something more 

than hunting and feasting, doing what he liked, 
He had toiled 

through mountain and plain, and done things 

he did not like, fought and hungered and 

suffered just to rescue that little sacred | 
spot of earth from the Infidel, just because | 
for three days the Lord who died for us had 
been buried there. How simple the combat 
seemed to him! Infidel and believer, Turk 
and Christian, a plain, visible piece of earth 
to rescue from undeniable visible flesh-and- 
blood foes, and he would have done his 
work, and pleased the Master; as simple as | 
for Abraham, or Moses, or David, or Daniel. | 
How easy for him to dare or to sacrifice any- | 


thing, everything! So sure he must have 
been and so single-hearted.” 

“But it was not so sure! at least it does 
not seem so to us,” I said. 

“That is the worst of it. The ways which 
seem so plain at the time are not always those 
which shine out unquestionable afterwards. 


| 


| The Elizabethan monument helped me more. | 





The husband on the couch, not recumbent, | 
reclining. I lke the recumbent, prayerful 
effigy better. But of course he would | 
not be there reposing if it did not mean 
that the active work of life were over 
for him. Beside him the wife kneeling in 
prayer, with all the children in the quaint 
ruffs and robes kneeling behind her. I have 
always been attached to that family of my 
ancestors. The whole of them seem waiting, | 
justas Iam. The father waiting for death 
and its awakenings; the mother and the | 
children for life and its duties. So they have 
knelt for two hundred years. I knelt beside | 
them, and tried to pray. Their path could | 
not have been so simple. The Reformation | 
had come, and the world had grown very | 
entangled and complicated. What numbers 
of good people thought the word and will of | 
God, others thought heresy and self-will. It | 
must have been like it is now. They had 
need to pray and wait. It was good to 
kneel beside them in the silence. ‘There is 
wonderful help in silence.” 

“We can seldom have silence like that,” I 
said. 

“No,” she said; “it seemed to take sub- 
stance—a silence and a darkness that might 
be felt. The wind moaned a little through 
the churchyard trees, but it seemed in another 
world. It was in another world. It is not 
spirit, with all its spiritual seeming; it is of 
the earth earthy, as much as the dust it raises, 
There was no sound near me but poor Chloe's | 


breathing, and she was too frightened to do 
anything but breathe, or rather pant. But 
Chloe was not in any other world. She was 
not of the things that perish, poor dear, but 
of the things that abide, for love abides ; and 
she is little else, to God and to me, and to 


all. She helped me most of all, most of all, 
Bride. It was through Chloe, Bride, that 


this wonderful light came to me. It was so 
strange. It came down on me with over- 
whelming power, that our Lord, the Son of 
God—oh, Bride, think! —had died the 
death of a slave; a death only slaves could 
die! 

“The nature He stooped to is ours—and 
what stooping !—but the A/ace He stooped to, 
the death He was obedient to, is that of the 
Cross, that of the slave. 

**T cannot tell you what I felt. It seemed 
to me as if the Blessed Lord Himself were 
kneeling there beside me, as He did in Geth- 


| semane, identified with poor Chloe, looking 


up to God and saying of her and her poor, 
low, despised race, ‘I in thee, and they in 
Me;’ 


and then round on His Christendom | 


—His England—on me, Bride, saying, ‘ Why 


persecutest thou JZe ?’ 

“One with Chloe—that seemed clear! 
But, oh, Bride, yet also one with me! Stoop- 
ing as low to reach me as to reach her— 
lower, since pride ts lowest of all, and love is 
highest of all; and I was full of pride, and 
she was full of love. 

“And I wept as I never wept before. 
And I said in my heart to Him that I would 
be one with those poor, despised ones, would 
live for them and under the burden of their 


| wrongs, until they could be lifted off, and do 


my best to lighten their wrongs, and succour 
and sustain them, and lead them to Him, all 
my life. 

* And then the great church bell boomed 


| : ° awe 
out midnight, and the chimes rang out, 


‘ Praise God.” And it seemed like a voice 
of which others might say, ‘ /¢ thundered,’ 
but to me it said, ‘ Zhis zs my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased, hear Him. 
And my vow was accepted, and I was conse- 


| crated to His service, in the least of those 
His brethren, for ever. 


“ Oh, Bride, I rose so joyful. And then I 
kissed Chloe, and we cried together. Poor 
Chloe is always ready for that. And even 
the ‘how’ perplexes me no longer. If He 
will take us as His servants, it is His work 
not ours, and He has to show us the way. 
That is his part, you know, and He will not, 
cannot fail. But still I am more of a Dualist 
than a Pantheist. I am sure the battle is 
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very real, and I cannot tell how my part of 
it will end.” 

Then we gave each other a long embrace, 
and at the little gate of the wood we parted, 
and her last words were— 

“Perhaps at Clapham you may find out 
something, Bride, to help me to help. We 
are women, you know, now, and it is time 
our work should begin.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE leave-takings before our journey to 
London were numerous. 

Piers and I were, in a way, the property 
of the whole town. My father’s genial ways, 
his large employment of labour, his real 
“ public spirit,” which made the well-being 
of Abbot’s Weir a matter of as grave interest 
to him as that of his own affairs, his countless 
unostentatious private kindnesses, of which 
we were often the ministers, the long esta- 
blishment of the family in the towi and 
neighbourhood, gave us a relationship to the 
little community, isolated from all other 


communities by the steep and muddy lanes | 
which led to it, and by the rocky moors and | 
| furzy downs, which bordered its territories 


on more than one side. 

One custom instituted by my own mother 
had brought me into contact with many of 
Every Saturday, in my 
and afterwards Piers, had 
been dispatched laden with a great basketful 
of fresh fruit and vegetables from our large 
garden to various people who had known, or 
might have known, better days, and who 
could only be relieved without being wounded, 
in the form of a kind of hospitality. ‘“‘ You 
know the sunny slopes on which they grew,” 
my father would say, “and that always 
makes things taste better.” Then there were 
the workmen, who, according to their preju- 
dices or intelligence, regarded our going as a 
glorious voyage of discovery, or a perilous 
venture ; and the waggoners, who warned us 
solemnly against ‘‘them racing fast coaches ;” 
the shopkeepers, especially Mrs. Burnaby the 
confectioner, who made the most original and 
artistic sweetmeats, and whose shop we only 
avoided through delicacy, so liberal was her 
heart, who “expected we should think little of 
her tarts when we came back, and yet we might 
find there were a few things they did not do 
better in London ;” and Mrs. Wilmington, 
the bookseller, whose whole little store of 
books used to be at our service when 
childish illnesses drove us to literature, and 
who always in after-days kept for us the first 
reading of Sir Walter, and who, having an 





enlarged mind in her prim little body, assured | 
us that “the best books had not been written | 
in London, whatever anybody might say.” 
And, above all, there was Priscy Pengelly, 
who condoled with us, and ominously “ hoped | 
that we might find things as we left them ;” | 
and Reuben, who admitted that it would be 
a fine thing to see John Wesley’s great chapel 
at the Foundry, “ up to London,” and to see 
Squire Wilberforce, but reminded us that 
London was no nearer heaven than Abbot’s 
Weir, “though, sure enough, it was as near.” 
“ As near,” he concluded, passing his rough 
hand over his eyes, “ never you forget that. 
And God forbid I should, though it does 
seem cruel far away.” 

And there were all the things and persons 





that could ot be taken leave of—the dear | 
familiar dropping-well, and garden slopes, and | 


the Leas and the Leat, and the hills, and the 
little children, who could not understand 
leave-takings, and would so soon forget, and 
the dear dogs, who did quite understand to 
their distress that we were going away, but 
could not understand we were to return, and 
would zof forget. 

And Madame des Ormes, who saicd---- 

“Your London is not to you what our 
Paris was to us. 
France—poor, passionate, 
which we loved, 
and betrayed us. London is only brain, I 
think, to England, very busy and clever, but 
I do not see that you love it. It will not 
absorb you, my child, or make you forget 
is; I am not afraid. London is very large,” 
she continued, “ but perhaps you will be able 
to give this packet into the hand of my 
friend. It is a letter of our martyred 
Madame Elizabeth, which she will like to 
see, too precious to send by post. And for 
you, you must take some little souvenir of 
the old Frenchwoman for whom you had so 
much goodness.” And she placed in my 
hand a little bracelet of the Renaissance 
work, with a locket enamelled with roses 
and Loves, and also, I suppose to neutralise 
my vanity, a copy of Thomas & Kempis 
in French. ‘“ You will not object to the 
little Loves ?” she said, clasping it round my 
arm. ‘“ Baptize them, my child, with your 
own tender spirit, and they become little 
angels.” 

In Claire’s eyes there were tears, and a 
tremor was in her voice. 

“T have painted you a flower, 
‘I had nothing else.” 

And she gave me a little painted velvet 
pincushion, with forget-me-nots. 


” she said ; 


That was like the Aeart of | 
foolish heart— | 
and which has lost itself | 
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and never found it till long years afterwards, 


| dren, by poor King David, and by Jonathan, 


I missed it the first day of our journey, 


poor little faded treasure. ; 

Miss Felicity shook her, head and com- 
pressed her lips. She had never liked people 
wandering from their kith and kin and all 
belonging to them, and it was of no use to 
pretend she did. She had seen no good 
come of it. People, especially young people, 
came back fancying themselves half a head 
taller because they had stood on the top Fi 
St. Paul’s, and a whole world wiser, because 
they had seen a few miles more of it. But | 
when you came to think of it, crowds were 
made up of men, women, and children, and 
men, women, and children were no bigger 
and no wiser because there were a hundred 
thousand of them at hand instead of three. 
However, she had done her best to ground | 
us well, and she hoped we should come back | 
as good as, on the whole, we went. 

Loveday said little. But her dear eyes 
shone more than usual. 

“You will see the men who are fighting 
the battle for us all,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t let 
anything make you mistake them. The good | 
fight is fought, visibly, remember, not by | 
angels, but by men and women and little chil- 
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who could not do without the honey. You | 
would not have thought the dear Apostle 
Peter had walked on the sea, and would die | 
on the cross, if you had heard him that | 
dreadful night, and seen him warming him- | 
self at the fire. Did you say you wish I | 
were going with you, my dear? It seems as | 
if it would be a wonderful help; and I shall | 
so miss you, Bride and Piers! But we shall 
see them all one day, you know,” she added, | 
“see them at their very best, and for a long 
time be at home with them, Bride !” 

And she looked so near seeing the just 
made perfect, with her dear pallid face, and 
the far-away look in her eyes, that I could do 
nothing but cry and feel as if the parting 
were for ever, though I insisted to her that 
it was but for a very little while. 

My father made less of it than any one in 
words. 

* One would think the children were going 
to be married, or going to emigrate to Nova 
Scotia,” he said, “from the fuss made 
about it.” 

He entirely declined to allow that the 
expedition was anything of importance, but | 
meanwhile he was constantly recurring to it | 
with a tender solicitude which often made me | 
ready to give it up, incessantly planning one 
small comfort or another, with a certain | 

II, n.s. 
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uneasy sense that he had to be both mother 
and father to us, and did not exactly know 
how. 

Mrs. Danescombe, on the other hand, told 
me that it was a most momentous Crisis of my 
life. One could not tell what might not 
depend on our making a pleasant impression 
on our cousins, who were, she understood, 
most influential and highly cultivated people. 
And she gave Piers and me directions as to 
forms of address and behaviour which would 
have infallibly given us an air of elaborately 
concealed rusticity, had we not forgotten them 
all and fallen back on our natural manners. 

She was most solicitous also as to pre- 
parations of clothes, deeming no mantua- 
maker in Abbot’s Weir sufficiently fashion- 
able, until my father suggested that a 
smaller wardrobe and a fuller purse would be 
far more advantageous ; in consequence of 


| which suggestion we were sent away with light 


luggage, well-filled purses, and recommenda- 
tions to observe and bring back the fashions 
which our “ influential” cousins affected. 

At the last moment there were so many 
forgotten trifles to be remembered, and so 
many last directions to be received, and so 
many fears of being late, that there was no 
leave-taking at all. 

We were in the weekly coach struggling 
up the steep hill which led out of the town, 
Piers and I, launched on the wide world to- 
gether, in the dusk of the winter morning, 
béfore I had time to think. 

It was not, however, until the last familiar 
grey Tor had vanished out of sight, at the 
next town, where we were to change from 
the heavy Abbot’s Weir coach into what was 
considered the marvel of speed and conve- 
nience which was to convey us by the main 
road to London, and until the last face and 
voice familiar from childhood had been left 
behind, that I felt we were really off. 

From the warm nest into the world—“ the 
cold world,” as some people called it. 

I did not think the world seemed cold at 
all. Every one was very protective and kind 
to us, more protective than Piers always 
altogether liked, he being now for the first 
time my “natural protector.” But how warm 
the nest had been I had never felt before. 

Yet, after all, some of the best warmth 
of the nest was with me. I had Piers 
to watch over; and Piers‘ had me. And 
most delightful it was to belong entirely to 
each other, and to have the world beore us. 
Since we were children we had not had such 
long unbroken talks. And now we were 
better than children, it seemed to us, and 
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the things we had to talk about in what 
seemed then the long common past, and the 
long unrolled future, were of endless interest. 

And Piers reminded me in so many ways 
of father, countless little turns of manner and 
little dry, droll sayings, and. little thoughtful 
attentions to one’s comfort. And yet so 
different : more reserved, more decided, more 
definite, more of the master about him; 
people did what he said as a matter of 
course ; less seeing on all sides, perhaps 
seeing better the one point to be reached ; 
less sanguineness, yet more hope. 

It distresses me that I can picture him 
so little in words; that picture always so 
clear to me: especially Piers. It was the | 
absence of self-assertion, with the quiet 
power of commanding because he knew 
what and when to command, and did not | 
care in the least for ruling for its own-sake, | 
but only for getting things rightly done, and | 
people effectively helped, the gravity, with 
the under-current of joyousness, the quick 





sense of ludicrous incongruity, with the un- | 


der-current of tender, helpful, chivalrous 


sympathy that made satire impossible to him. | 


And when I have put down all these words, 
I find I have only balanced one tint against 


another, and left no colour at all; no pic- | 


ture, no individual, but a type. 
altogether individual, and so full of life and 
variety, entirely unlike any one else. Well, 
it would not be easy to describe an oak, the 
most individual tree in existence, to any one 
who had not seen it. <A branch here, and a 
branch there, and leaves everywhere, and 
the branches full of every conceivable twist, 
moulded by winds of circumstance, and the 
whole full of all conceivable majestic sym- 
metry, growing by inward laws of life, and 
the root grasping the earth as if for eternity, 
and the leaves fluttering each with its own 
delicate variety of tint and form, and the 
shadow a shelter that has sheltered and will 
shelter generations. But there my oak was, 
and that was enough for me. 





THE CHARIOTS OF GOD. 


“ The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of angels : the Lord is among them.”’ 


“‘ There is none that can deliver out of His hand. 


| Ba of the howling wastes of life | 

Where evils watch for prey, 
And many a guardian gleam of good 

In shadow dies away, 

Borne on by Thee in paths unknown, 
Well may we trust Thy hand alone, 
And suffer angels of Thy own 

To shield us while they may. 


That hand is faithful to its charge, 
It wins no hold in vain ; 
It brings us under many powers 
To one eternal reign ; 
It bends the will to things that bless, 
It hallows their imperfectness, 





It sanctions trouble and distress 
To make its goodness plain. 


” 


Revealer of a heaven encamped 
Where’er Thy servants go, 

By ministries of love to each 
That none beside may know, 

By wings at many a pass outspread, 

By winning joy and warning dread, 

We learn the word which Thou hast said, 
The truth which Thou wilt show. 


And ever to the heavenward eye 
On noble aims intent, 
Some vision from a farther gaze 
At every step is sent. 
That which could guide us in Thy name 
3eyond the rule of sin and shame— 
We shall not question whence it came 
Or wonder why it went. 


Oh, blessed, blessed is the light 
That in Thy light we see, 

While good and harm in one restraint 
Prevail to prove us free. 


Oh, blessed from 


before Thy face, 


With all its bonds of time and place, 
The changing convoy ot Thy grace 
That leaves the heart to Thee. 


A. L. WARING, 


And he was | 
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FROM 


ROME. 


By JOHN KER, D.D. 
Fr. 


RomE, Yan. 22, 1873. 


Y pear Dr. GuTurie,—I wish to give | 


you some account of the religious ser- 
vices which have been held in Rome at the 
beginning of the year, as these will convey 
some idea of how matters are moving both 
among the English-speaking and the native 
Christian communities. First, however, it 
may be well that I should tell you of some 
corresponding services of the Roman Catholic 
Church. There used to be a great demon- 
stration at the commencement of the year 
in the Propaganda Fide College, the im- 
mense pile which every English tourist is 
acquainted with, as abutting on the Piazza 
di Spagna, just beyond the column of the 
Immaculate Conception. Since the Italians 


entered Rome, however, this has ceased, with | 


many other things of the kind, and the chief 
token of activity there is in pamphlets and 
almanacs, which occupy the windows of the 
Bookselling Department. The almanac has 
its work to do at this season in religious 
attack and defence, for naturally enough it 
brings up the question of saints’ days and 
their claims. The Amico di Casa (Home 


Friend), edited by the late Dr. De Sanctis, | 


did and does good service for gospel truth, 
and has a circulation of many thousands 


throughout Italy, spreading salutary informa- | 


tion both for body and soul. I observe that 
one of the publications of the Propaganda is 
a travestie of it, which shows a sense of its 
power. But though the demonstration at 
the great missionary college has ceased, there 
has been another, held also annually, in the 
Church of St. Andrea della Valle. 


of Rome, immediately beyond the Pantheon, 


and is said to occupy the site of the Curia | 
of Pompey, where the senate sat on the day | 


of the assassination of Cesar. ‘The statue 
of Pompey, which stood here, and at the 
foot of which “great Cesar fell,” may still be 


seen in the Palazzo Spada, not far distant. | 


The modern church of St. Andrea is large 
and handsome, and contains, among other 
monuments, the tomb of the well-known 
Pope Eneas Sylvius, who held the Council 
of Basle. It is, beyond others in Rome, de- 


voted to the celebration of Epiphany, and is | 


therefore selected for missionary services at 
this season. 


This | 
church is in one of the most populous parts | 


Behind the altar there is an | 


| immense structure representing the stable, 
with the Virgin Mary and the Child Jesus, 
| the shepherds and the Magi, all dressed 
| in the gorgeous and somewhat fantastic style 
common in Roman churches, and very un- 
like what one would think of as the humble 
reality. The oxen fill up the background, 
| with a distant landscape and sky, where 
| the star appears, and the whole, as one 
| may suppose, draws crowds of spectators 
| throughout Epiphany week. Mass is cele- 
| brated according to different rites, Latin, 
| Greek, and Armenian, and sermons are de- 
| livered by celebrated preachers in various 
languages—English, German, French, and 
| Italian. At the side of the church are 
erected a lofty and roomy pulpit, and, for 
those whose fervid style of oratory demands 
it, a still more spacious platform, with a 
chair and table, and large crucifix standing 
beside them. Owing to our own services in the 
Week of Prayer being held at the same time, 
I was unable to be present until the last day, 
but it gave me a general idea of the whole. 
In the forenoon, Monday, the sermon was 
in English, by the Rev. P. G. Lambert, of 
the Society of Jesus, on the Adoration of the 
| Virgin. ‘The preacher, a spare, elderly man, 
| took the pulpit, and gave a quiet, unimpas- 
sioned, and, as it seemed to Protestants, 
| weakly discourse on the merits of the Virgin, 
| beginning with the Council of Ephesus and 
| Pope Celestine, and ending with the decree 
of Pius IX., “a greater,” as he said, “ than 
Celestine,” affirming the Immaculate Con- 
ception. ‘The world was in a sad state just 
now with revolution and materialism, but one 
ereat comfort was that so many confraterni- 
ties for the veneration of Mary existed, and 
that such miracles as those of Lourdes were 
testifying to her power. He deplored the 
state of England, which was so rich and 
prosperous, but had such masses without any 
consciousness of God, while here every street 
corner showed the regard for the Blessed 
Mother. In London there were once thir- 
teen churches dedicated to the Virgin, but 
now their sites were known only to antiqua- 
ries. Yet there was hope for England ; faith 
| was returning, and there was one country 
united to her, Ireland, which had never 
| ceased to call the Virgin “ blessed.” There 
might be some thirty English present, con- 
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spicuous most of them by their Murray, and 
about as many more English youths con- 
nected with Roman seminaries. I know of 
one effect of the sermon. An English lady 
who has been led through High Church 
teaching to the verge of the Church of Rome, 
but whose chief difficulty consisted in the 
adoration of the Virgin, was brought here by 
her guides to have it removed. Meanwhile 
the result has been the reverse. The dose 
was too strong, and has driven her farther 
from joining the Church than she was. 

The afternoon service, however, was much 
more interesting. It began at 3.30 P.M., and 
lasted till hundreds of tapers lighted up the 
shrine of Bethlehem, leaving the rest of the 
church, in twilight gloom, filled by a pic- 
turesque audience of not less than two thou- 
sand persons, chiefly of the lower class of 
population, in all attitudes and in rapt atten- 
tion. The preacher was the Rev. D. Rinaldo 
Deggiovanni, apostolic missionary, one of 
the notable orators of the church, and prior 
of St. Mary of Consolation, a dark young 


man, of middle size, in the black robe of the | 


seculars, girt tightly round the middle, and 
leaving him free to traverse the platform, 
which he preferred to the pulpit, and to use 
all the skill of dramatic action, which he 
employed to perfection. Sometimes he paced 
it in its length, poised himself on its edge, 
beseeching those nearest him, drew himself 
up, and appealed to God or the Virgin, 
apostrophized the cradle at one time, the 
crucifix at another, exhausted himself in 
stormy passion, and threw himself into the 
chair till he and the audience recovered, and 
then commenced slowly again while he sat, 
started to his feet, and wrought his way to 
another climax. The sermon, which lasted 
more than an hour, was on the Pontificate of 
Rome, and there was great tact shown in the 
way in which he sought to enlist sympathy for 
the Pope without exposing himself to the 
charge of sedition. “ The Vicar of the Infant 
of Bethlehem” was the favourite appéMation, 
varied occasionally by “the aged pris@ner of 
the Vatican.” He spoke first of the duration 
of his throne, while others had perished. 
Assyrian, Greek, Roman, where were they? 
while his remained ; and now to demonstrate 
it to this age, the man who three short years 
ago was master of Europe, but who deserted 
the Church in its crisis, was being laid in his 
sepulchre in a foreign land. He numbered 
up the sects in long array that had opposed 
the Church—Arians, Pelagians, Donatists, 
Albigenses, Lutherans, Calvinists, ending 
with Evangelicals. He enumerated the dis- 





putes of councils that had been hushed at 
last when the Vicar of the Infant of Beth- 
lehem spoke, closing with the greatest, the 


Immaculate Conception and the power of | 


Infallibility. It might be said there were un- 
worthy popes, but the authority lay not in 
the man but in the office, and even as to men 
where had there ever been such an array of 
heroes, saints, and martyrs? Of above two 
hundred and fifty, not more than five or six 
had fallen short of their position ; and was 
not this proof of a divine hand? ‘To whom 
was Europe indebted but to the Pontiff of 
Rome for civilisation, for schools, and univer- 
sities? Who but he had given to this city 
all the attractions of art and literature that 
drew to her the nations of the earth, and 
what benefit would the citizens of Rome 
derive from it, if by their ingratitude they 


compelled the Holy Chair to seek for its | 


utterances another centre? ‘Towards the 
close he held up a tract which he said had 
been given to him by an old woman, and 





which had the title ‘Come to Jesus.” She | 


had received it from some of these English 
Protestants who were doing so much mis- 
chief, and telling simple people that they 


could come to Christ and be saved without | 


priests, or fasting, or prayers. By what 
means he wondered were they then to come? 
These English Protestants, he continued, did 
not know the harm they were doing, but let 
them go back to their own country and meet 
Catholicism there, where it was returning to 
its old seats, and let us pray for the conver- 
sion of England. The sermon finished by a 
vehement appeal with outstretched arms to 
the Virgin, who held the infant Christ in her 
arms, to interpose in this crisis of the 
Church’s history. ‘Cause Him,” were the 
closing words, “ Blessed Virgin, cause thy 
Son to listen.” 

The sermon was very complete as a 
rhetorical effort, and was evidently listened 
to by the dense audience with deep interest. 
It did not, however, appear to produce much 
practical effect, if one might judge by the 
way in which the pecuniary appeal was re- 
sponded to. It was in behalf of the restora- 
tion and adornment of the altar of St. Andrew, 
which had fallen into disrepair, but though 
the collecting bags were shaken in the faces of 
every one around me, I scarcely saw a single 
soldo cast in. It may be this is no test, for 
the difficulty of inducing Italians to part with 
money for any public object is confessed by 
all. Yet they are admirers of the powers of 
speech, and where sermons are advertised, 
especially if there is any attraction in the 
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speaker, there is sure to be an audience. 
One can see still the shadow of that power 
which was wielded by a Hortensius and a 
Cicero. It is a ground of hope for this 
country when divine fire shall go forth with 
winged words. I could not help feeling sad 
at heart for the hundreds round, while the 
orator ran nimbly over the ages and councils 
and schools, and wrought himself into fren- 
zied passion about the wrongs and insults 
heaped on the martyr Pope. It was not 
merely the utter absence of reason or argu- 
ment, and the low estimate his appeals set 
on their understanding, but the entire want 
of any attempt to touch the heart or con- 
science, or to deal with his audience as men 
and women possessed of souls. 


off as much as possible from every influence 
that would bring them into direct and inde- 
pendent contact with God and his truth. It 
is the tendency of the system in all its parts, 


and it has brought about that pupilage of | 


Roman Catholic countries which shows itself 
so much in political and civil life. 

But it is time for me to leave this, which 
was meant to be merely introductory, and to 
pass to some account of the meetings that 
have been held by the Protestants of Rome 
in the beginning of this year. They took 
place, as you know, in union with the Week 
of Common Prayer, which is now held so 
generally by Protestant Christians throughout 
the world, and nowhere, perhaps, with so 
much enjoyment and profit, as where they 
are separated from the great body of their 
brethren. The services occupied a week, 
alternating generally between the forenoon 
and evening, and the subjects of address and 
prayer were those recommended by the 
Council of the Alliance,adapted to the special 
circumstance of this place and time. They 
were held in the large room of the Rev. Mr. 
Van Meter, not far from the Piazza di Spagna, 
which will hold above one hundred,and which 
was always well filled, the attendance and 
interest continuing unabated to the close. 
Ministers and members of all the different 
Protestant Churches joined in them, Epis- 
copalian, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, 
Baptist, and Methodist, and whatever little 
mannerism there might be in the tone caught 
in the particular family, the spirit was one of 
the most marked unity, and it would have 
been impossible from anything in doctrine or 
sentiment to have said to what section of the 
Church of Christ any one speaker belonged. 
Isee that the Zad/et has been speaking of the 


The whole | 
effort was to build up through the pontificate 
an external wall round them, and to cut them | 


jangling mixture of the Protestant sects in 
Rome, and the discord among them ; but 
it is their acknowledged presence there, and 
specially this peaceful union in prayer, that 
| forms the great grievance. One could not 
| but recollect the time, not long gone by, 
| when English tourists were watched by the 
papal spies in the street and hotel, when the 
possession of a Bible subjected its owner to 
serious trouble, and: when the smallest meet- 
ing of Christians for prayer was a criminal 
offence. The great wrong felt by the prisoner 
of the Vatican is, that he is deprived of the 
power of persecution, and one of the strangest 
things felt at present by Protestants in Rome, 


is this sense of freedom in the old home of | 


the Inquisition. The cluster of Protestant 


Rome, and driven to occupy secluded spots, 





churches to be found: outside the gate at the | 
Porta del Popolo is one of the remaining | 
signs of the past times of restriction, when | 


service even in English was thrust out of | 


with the constant threat of prohibition hang» | 


the Presbyterian, was granted to the Italian 


by them, in Rome itself, commodious enough 
for their gathering. They assembled here for 
six evenings, from Monday to Saturday, 
and the same harmony was seen and felt 
as among the English-speaking communities. 
There were never less than two hundred, and 


were conducted by the different ministers and 
evangelists, whilst members of the churches 
joined also in prayer. I was present at two 


ing to hear the thanks they gave to God for 
the new position in which they stood to Him, 


Protestants for their meetings during the | 
week of prayer, as no place could be found | 


ing over it eventhere. One of these churches, | 


sometimes considerably more, and the services | 


of these meetings, and it was deeply interest- | 


not only as free before men, but in the liberty | 


of Christ’s gospel. 
them joined in singing the hymns without book, 
though they had it at hand, which showed an 
acquaintance with the contents, and was a 
test of attendance on ordinances, for the 
knowledge they possess has been gained by 
most of them in two years. The Protestants, 
as might be supposed, have been drawn 
almost entirely from the class of the popu- 
lation that can read, though most of them are 
in humble rank in society. Another thing I 
remarked as being in contrast with the 
Roman Catholic churches, was that the men 
were more numerous than the women. This 
is usual in the Protestant Italian meetings. 
The women remain longer attached to the 
Romish Church, and are often a source of 
difficulty to the Protestant husband, but when 





I observed that many of | 
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they once embrace evangelical truth they are the 
most zealous. The opposition these converts 
have sometimes to meét among their friends 
is a good test of their sincerity, for the saying 
of the Saviour holds good, that “‘a man’s 
foes are those of his own household.” 

On the week following that of prayer, two 
meetings were held in the large room Vicolo 
d’Alibert, at which the labourers among the 
Italians in Rome gave some account of their 
work. These meetings were well attended, 
and a few of the particulars given may be 
interesting to you, remembering, as before 
mentioned, that all these agencies have been 
in operation for little over two years. M. 
Ravi, Presbyterian minister, has been twenty 
months in Rome, and has generally about 
eighty hearers, as many as the place will 
hold. About forty have formally left the 
Church of Rome, and give evidence of 
having received the gospel truth. Interesting 
| facts regarding some of these were given. 
He preaches four or five times a week, and 
| has schools and classes at work. MM. 
| Ribetti and Meille, Waldensian, have two 
| localities for preaching, and four regular ser- 
| vices. In the one, Via Sodderini, near the 
Corso, they have above a hundred of an 
audience; and at their communion, lately, 
eighty sat down in fellowship. The greater 
part of these were Romans who have joined 
the Church since freedom entered. They 
have three day-schools attended by more 
than one hundred children, and a Sabbath- 
school attended by sixty. Mr. Cote, of the 
American Baptist Church, has no locality as 
yet in Rome, but preaches in Mr. Van Meter’s 
school in the Trastevere, and visits the vil- 
|lages and towns around Rome. He gave 
| some details that showed an awakening of 
| the attention of people to Bible truth in some 
| of these places. M. Gavazzi said he was not 
a local, but a travelling evangelist. He 
preached from time to time in Rome, and 
| they had a regular labourer, M. Conti, at 
| their locality, 9, Via di Corallo. They had 








seventy-five converts from the Church of 


| Rome, and had added five during last 
|month, They have female readers of the 
| Bible, and a sewing society for assisting the 
| poor in household work. They have day- 
| schools, with a hundred and ninety pupils, 
| and a Sabbath-school with about eighty in 
attendance. M. Sciarelli, of the Methodist 
Church, has at his regular worship fifty, and 
at his meetings of evangelisation a hundred 
and twenty, the latter being directed more to 
those who are feeling their way to truth either 
from the Church of Rome or from materialism. 





This kind of service is in use also by the 
other evangelists, and is useful, indeed indis- 
pensable, in the state of mind of many of the 
people. There are fifty-eight regular mem- 
bers in the Methodist Church, and different 
agencies at work, which they hope to make 
greatly more efficient when the new property 
they have acquired, at a price of £10,000, is 
fitted up. Mr. Wall, of the English Baptist 
Church, has not yet secured a fixed place, 
but preaches in the tent belonging to Mr. 
Van Meter, in a small garden in the Via 
Laurina, off the Corso. He has above a 
hundred regular hearers, and very interesting 
classes of young men and women. At a 
meeting on the evening before, twenty came 
to converse with him as inquirers, several 
soldiers among them. A young Italian, in 
connection with no society, and on his own 
responsibility, has been meeting with soldiers 
to read the Scriptures, and has a class of 
thirty-five. Some very interesting statements 
were given by Mr. Wall and others, illus- 
trating the peculiar state of mind among 
many of the people just now, struggling out 
of Romanism, and ready to stumble into 
materialism, from having lost faith in the 
priests. They look with jealousy on any one 
who speaks of religion as if it were an attempt 
to fasten on them the old fetters. Besides 
these agencies, there are the schools carried 
on by Mrs. Gould, including above a hun- 
dred children ; and those of Mr. Van Meter, 
which had nigh three hundred, till they were 
closed lately by the government, on the’ 
ground that some regulations had not been 
complied with. The difficulty has been 
obviated in regard to one of the schools, the 
most important in the Borgo Vecchio, near 
St. Peter’s, and there is good hope that the , 
others will be re-opened in due time. The ' 
government requires a certificate of fitness 
from all who engage in secular teaching, but 
on the religious question they observe neu- 
trality, and, so far as I can see, are equally 
just to all parties. The great difficulty, 
however, in establishing evangelical schools 
is the procuring men and women who are 
capable of teaching the secular branches, and 
who will, at the same time, infuse a Chris- 
tian spirit into all the instruction. ‘This is a 
question for time, wisdom, and patience, but 
it is worth them all, As it is, upwards 
of six hundred children are now in Protestant 
schools, and are obtaining not only the ordi- 
nary elements of a good education, but an 
acquaintance with Bible truth of the most 
important kind. I have been present at a 
number of them, on examination and on ordi- 
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nary days, and remarked the care bestowed | indifference which prevails. I say indifference, 
' both on the mind and heart. They are | for this is the great evil to be feared in the 

taught to repeat such portions of the Scrip-| future. The fire-damp of a false religion is 
| ture as the parables of the good shepherd, | followed by the choke-damp of’ materialism. 
|| the good Samaritan, the prodigal son, the | One of the worst things about Romanism is, 
|| sermon on the Mount ; and these carried into | that it corrupts in so many the religious ap- 
|; their homes, will spread the knowledge of | petite, vitiates it so much, that it becomes 
the gospel, and awaken the desire for the | unfitted for the most wholesome food. In 
entire New Testament. multitudes the capacity of faith seems burned || ~ 
| Besides the meetings on Italian evangelisa- | out, and only dead ashes are left. If the 
| 
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} 
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tion, we had une on the Jewish mission in | mother of all the churches, they say, is false, 
the Ghetto, when the Rev. Dr. Philip and | what trust can we have in thos¢ which have 
the Rev. Mr. Burtchael gave some account | sprung from her? Religion is an invention 
of their work there. There are five thou-| for the benefit of interested parties, and we 
sand Jews in that part of Rome, most of | have had enough of it. Others again say 
them in a condition of the most abject | that positive forms of Protestantism are good 
poverty. The long persecution of ages was | for the northern nations. We see that the 
lightened by the present Pope, and has en-| ‘Teutonic races and North America have 
tirely ceased with the entrance of the Italians. | grown strong by them, but they are unsuited 
No part of the population of Rome welcomed | to the taste of southern races. How long it 
the flag of Victor Emmanuel with more en- | may take for the tone of religious feeling, so 
thusiasm than the poor Jews. There was a/| terribly abused, to recover, we cannot say. 
tax which had been imposed on them by | There is, as yet, no general awakening in 
Vespasian, the equivalent to what they had | Italy as a whole, nothing even approaching 
been accustomed to contribute for their own | to what took place at the era of the Reforma- 
temple, and during all these centuries they | tion, when almost every town had its sympa- 
have had to pay it at the Capitol till two | thizers with the gospel, and its earnest students 
years ago. Now at last, for eighteen hun-| of the New Testament, when men like 
| dred. years, they are on the level of their| Michael Angelo, and women like Vittoria 
fellow-citizens in political liberty, but it will | Colonna, loved it in their heart. The move- 
require much labour and Christian sympathy | ment was then quenched in blood, burned 
to raise them from the social degradation into | out in the fires of the Piazza dei Fiori—the 
which ages of oppression have sunk them. | Smithfield of Rome—or buried in the dun- 
| ‘They receive visits kindly, thought is being | geons of the Inquisition, worked here, as in 
stirred, but schools provided with some in- | Spain, with tremendous energy. In our day, 
dustrial department are necessary, and the | we have one great advantage, the possession 
difficulty is the same here, as elsewhere, to| of religious freedom, and the prospect, 
procure building ground at a possible price. | humanly speaking, that the political despot- 
Most of the property in the Ghetto and | ism of the Roman papacy has seen its close. 
neighbourhood is in the hands of cardinals, | But we have the consequences of the terrible 
religious houses, or princes under their influ- | wrong it did to conscience and reason and 
ence, and there is almost no means of leasing | Christianity, to contend with. Nevertheless, 
a small place. Yet the surface of Jewish | the time of reaction from indifference and 
prejudices is softening, Rabbinism as a sys- | religious apathy willalso come. Men cannot 
tem is dead, and the question turns upon the | remain for ever satisfied only with the things 
Bible with those who have any faith in the | they see and handle. The effort to evan- 
religion of their fathers. gelise Italy, though small in result com- 
I had intended in this letter to give you | pared with the field, is sowing seed through- 
some account of the Protestant publications | out the land that will appear some day. 
in Rome and Italy, which are now consider- | There is evidence that it is laying hold. 
able ; also of what is being done by the Bible | Here and there, single individuals, and small 
and Tract Societies, and the religious tone of | companies, where they were not ex ‘ 
Italian literature in general. But I must defer | come to light as friends of Bible truth, and 
this. From what I have said, you will see that | when God sends the man, or men, whom He 
there is a good deal of work going on with keeps in reserve for his great times of 
some measure of result. Sometimes I fear | spiritual upheaval, they will gather in the 
that a false impression is created unintention- | fruit of what is now being done by humble 
ally in enumerating all the agencies, for, after | but devoted workers in preparing the way. 
all, they are little in the midst of the mass of Yours ever sincerely, JOHN KER. 
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PERFECT PEACE. 


By H. A. PAGE. 


Sinful pleasures of the past : 
My good Master hath inclined me 
To his holy law at last. 


Long and patiently He bore me, 
While I wandered far astray, 
Till the briars and thorns tore me, 

And I fell beside the way! 


Seemed no sweetness on the token 
He held forth to me the while! 
Though my spirit proud was broken, 
On my face no more the smile. 


Sadly rough the ways around me ; 
Desert lands behind, before ; 
Strong the terrors were that bound 
me, 
As a slave, lashed to his oar! 


Yet would I make no surrender, 

I would walk my way alone ; 
Heard I oft his accents tender, 

But their might I would not own. 


Still my pain pressed keen and 
keener, 
Till I cried in my despair : 
“Have mercy, Lord, on me a sin- 
ner— ‘ 


19? 


Poor and bleeding, torn and bare! 


Then He touched me with his finger, 
Saying, “I will make thee whole : 
Arise, arise, no longer linger ; 
Rise, press onward to the goal ! 


dil 2 

“Vj Y t : 

Uf yj Wi Wy “Sy gaa 
Al) ay “Still the rocks and thorns may 

wound thee, 

Bleeding feet make heart to fail, 


But a peace complete is found thee, 
‘ Anchor fixed within the vail.’ ” 


Honey on the rod I tasted, 
Joy stole on my heart anon ; 
Thought of all the strength I’d 
wasted, 
Made me eager to atone. 


Storms, I know, are still before me, 
oe Seas of trouble rin not dry ; 


— 2 ts 
~ \ : | Faith is mighty to restore me, 
Ne \ M Though the waves swell moun- 
DS NS AT \ as 
: NY tains high. 








IKE a Dead Sea, lie behind me | 
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CUTHBERT OF LINDISFARNE. 


PART III. 


HILE Cuthbert was seeking commu- | 


nion with God amidst the loneliness 
of Farne, a formidable plot to withdraw him 
from his solitude was being concocted at 
Twyford on the Alne. Wilfrid having been 
uncanonically deposed from the see of York, 
a synod of bishops, robed and mitred, and 
presided over by Theodore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, met to dispose of the sees of 
Hexham and Lindisfarme, parts of the de- 
posed prelate’s diocese ; and it was unani- 
mously resolved, with the concurrence of the 
king, to elect to the bishopric of Hexham 
Cuthbert, ertwhile the missionary prior 
of Mailross and Lindisfarne, now the re- 
nowned anchoret of Farne. In disposing of 
these dioceses, the archbishop, as well as 


| the king, acted in direct defiance of the 


| and concurrence of the bishop elect. 


decree of the Bishop of Rome. 

_Vainly was messenger after messenger 
dispatched to Farne to require the presence 
For 


| never limpet clung more closely to the rocks 








of Farne than did this hermit to his solitary 
cell, endeared to him by the struggles and 
the victories of nine quiet years. But the 
synod of Twyford was by no means discom- 
fited. Scarcely had the last messenger 
brought Cuthbert’s final refusal, when King 
Egfrid equipped his royal bark, and sailed 
for Farne with many of the nobles of his 
court, Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
an imposing array of mitred prelates, and the 
Abbot of Lindisfarne in dark coarse clothing. 
The hermit, who for some years had scarcely 
been seen by men, came down to the landing- 
place to receive the august visitors. His face 
and form were worn by fasting and vigils, 
his figure was somewhat bowed, though 
he was hardly in middle age, and _ his 
whole appearance bore traces of feeble health 
and prolonged austerities. His coarse gar- 
ment of undyed wool had been worn all too 
long, and his sandals had not been removed 
for six months. Then there was King Egfrid 
in his royal robes, embroidered with gold, 
and with the crown upon his head, the 
prelates in all their ecclesiastical splendour, 
and the attendants gorgeous in those richly 
ornamented and brightly coloured garments 
which the Anglo-Saxons loved. Nothing 
removes this incident more completely into 
the sphere of a simpler religious age, than 
the fact that this brilliant assemblage fell 
down as one man at the feet of Cuthbert, 
II. nus, 





beseeching him with many words and abun- 
dant tears that he would reconsider his 
determination. He resisted, with weeping 
and urgent entreaties that he might be left 
to his solitude, and surely the volo episcopari 
never came from truer lips! But persuasions 
so influential, backed as they were by the 
solicitations of the community at Lindisfarne, 
at last prevailed, and on Easter Sunday, 685, 
he was consecrated Bishop of Hexham, at 
York, by Theodore and six assisting prelates. 
Soon afterwards, however, he effected an ex- 
change with Eata, Bishop of Lindisfarne, and 
once more found himself among his beloved 
monks in the sea-girt monastery of Holy 
Island. 

The bishopric of Lindisfarne still con- 
tinued to be mainly a missionary bishopric, 
dealing chiefly with a population of con- 
quered races, including the Britons of Cum- 
bria, a province which had recently suc- 
cumbed to the Northumbrian arms. The 
needs of such a people rekindled the old 
evangelistic fire in Cuthbert’s breast, and we 
know not which is worthiest of our admira- 
tion, the athletic monk who in the enthusiasm 
of youth re-conquered Northumbria for 
Christ, or the feeble-bodied recluse of Farne, 
coming forth from his congenial retirement 
to lead the toiling life of an itinerant preacher 
to newly-baptized barbarians. Cuthbert re- 
tained the simple dress and habits of the 
coenobite, scorning the worldly pomp with 
which Wilfrid and others had already sur- 
rounded the episcopate. No obstacle frus- 
trated his intention of preaching in every 
corner of his diocese. He spent two years 
in itinerating, baptizing, confirming, instruct- 
ing, preaching, giving alms, crowds hanging 
upon his words, and fame, not content with 
celebrating his almost superhuman labours, 
attributed to him the possession of miracu- 
lous powers. He seems to have been very 
familiar with the New Testament, and to 
have drawn his chief inspiration from its 
unsullied spring, and it is not wonderful that 
the words of St. John, read with the good 
Baisil many years before on the banks of the 
river of death, were continually on his lips. 
The parochial system, introduced into Eng- 
land by Theodore, was yet in its infancy, 
especially in the north ; so the converts were 
altogether dependent,gp. the ministrations of 
itinerant monks. As the chief 
bert followed the sheep as*6f <old,}so 
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on horseback, oftener on foot, fording rivers, 
crossing bogs, climbing hills, and scaling 
cliffs, penetrating forests, seeking souls for 
Christ everywhere. There was no hamlet so 
obscure as to be unvisited, scarcely a dwell- 
ing too isolated or difficult of access to be 
reached by the untiring evangelist. Of the 
many hundred discourses delivered during 
his episcopate, we have unfortunately no 
record. But Bede describes his eloquence 
as a torrent, and its results testify to its 
power. 

But another source of power lay in his 
large-heartedness, sympathy, and tenderness. 
The hermit, who in his deepest seclusion 
never refused consolation and counsel, was 


'| brought as the bishop into direct contact 


with the lives and woes of men. In the 
various accounts which have come down to 
us of his intercourse with all classes, from 
the nobles of Egfrid’s court, who knelt before 
a higher nobility than their own, to the 


| thralls who fell with superstitious reverence 
| at the feet of the “saint,” the feature on 


which we linger the most lovingly is the 


|| intensity of the tenderness and sympathy of 


'| that altogether human heart. 


The memory 


'' of the anchoret might have perished, but 











| 


| that of the loving man who had an ear for all 
| sorrows and difficulties, whose genial pre- 
| sence enhanced the domestic joys he could 


never know, whose active sympathies light- 


| ened the woes he could not remove, and 


who sent none empty away, abides in the 
freshness of perpetual youth in the northern 
counties of England. There is a great beauty 
about Cuthbert’s character. He was un- 
worldly in the highest sense of the word. 
For himself, as for others, his highest aim 
was personal sanctification. Everywhere in 
that troubled day he appears as a mediator, 
a healer, a peace-maker. While the develop- 
ment of the essentially Roman spirit pro- 
duced Wilfrid, Cuthbert, though he had 
much in common with the early solitaries of 
the Thebaid, and with the austere ascetics 
who followed the rule of the great Abbot of 
Iona, was the representative of the distinc- 
tively Christian spirit. He was a man of 
prayer and solitude and intense mortification 
of the flesh. But the evangelistic spirit was 
stronger in him than the ascetic spirit, as is 
seen in his acceptance of the bishopric. For 
it was not to enter into the great strife of the 
day that he left Farne, not to range himself 
among Wilfrid’s friends or Wilfrid’s foes, but 
| to preach the gospel and seek Christ’s lost 
sheep. He was a true Englishman, alike in 
his virtues and failings, he grew out of our 


native soil as a man of the people, he spoke 
with the unpolished accent of Northumbria, 
he had tilled the ground and kept the sheep, | 
he knew the hopes and the sorrows of rustic 
life, his hands were hard with manual 
labour, he was not indebted to Italy for 
| learning or polish, he practised with true 
English sincerity every precept that he taught, 
and preached the stermest truth with a 
boundless charity. His unfeigned piety and 
humility, his simplicity of manner and unos- 
tentatious deportment during his brief epis- 
copate, entitle him to profound respect. Not 


of later periods, have been able to conceal 
the purity and brightness of his piety, which, 
scintillates like a light shining in a dark 
place. 
most popular of British saints, and that the 
ruthless iconoclasm of the sixteenth century 
defaced, but was unable to destroy his 
memory, are testimonies not to be either 
overlooked or despised. 

When two years of his episcopate had 
expired, his health gave way under exposure 
and over-fatigue, and feeling that he must 
shortly resign his diocese, he set out on a 
last visitation, the earnestness with which he 
exhorted men to repent and believe being 
intensified by his own approaching departure. 
On this, as on every other occasion, crowds 
flocked to hear him, and the sick were every- 
where brought to receive his blessing. One 
of his last public acts was the consecration 
of a church at the great monastery of Whitby, 
where he was the guest of the Princess 
Elfleda, the abbess who had some years 
before obtained an interview with him on 


their last meeting, and the beautiful abbess | 
somewhat exhausted Cuthbert by her urgent | 
hospitalities, and “her eager and pious | 
curiosity, anxious to know and do every- 
thing.” As they dined together, and she, 
woman-like, pressed him to eat of every dish, 
he became abstracted and dropped his knife, 
upon which she remonstrated, when he 
laughingly replied, “I cannot eat all day; 
you must give me a little rest.” During the 
consecration, she rushed up to the bishop in 
breathless haste to ask him for a memento of 
a monk whose death she had just heard of, 
and it appears that her youth and earnest- 
ness were an excuse for the ill-timed request. 
At Whitby, oppressed by Elfleda’s hospi- 
talities, his episcopal duties, and the grow- 
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all the varnish with which his character has | 
been overlaid by his biographers, nor the || 
absurdities attributed to him by the credulity | 


amidst the darkness of that age, burns and | 


That for eight centuries he was the | 


Coquet Island. Both knew that this was | 
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| Nor was the singular gift thrown away. 


CUTHBERT OF 





ing feebleness of his health, he became 
sleepy at the times which he usually spent in 
devotion, and it was noticed that he used to 
stand several hours in the water to ensure 
wakefulness enough to enable him to com- 
mune with his God. But disease gained 
strength, and feeling death approaching, he 
paid a last visit to Verca, abbess of Tyne- 
mouth, a holy woman for whom he had a 
great esteem. He was received magni- 
ficently, but his sufferings and evident feeble- 
ness so impressed his friend that she pre- 
sented to him as the last pledge of friend- 
ship a piece of fine linen for his shroud. 
He 
then resigned his bishopric, and after cele- 
brating Christmastide with the beloved monks 
at Lindisfarne, retired to Farne. As he left 


| the Holy Island, the monks crowded into 


the sea round the boat, inquiring earnestly 


| when he would revisit his cathedral, Walhstad, 


an aged man, asking him definitely, “ When 
may we look for your return?” “ Then,” 
replied Cuthbert, “when you shall convey 
hither my dead body.” So retaining no 
token of his office but his pastoral staff, he 
tore himself from the brethren who pressed 
into the sea with many tears to receive his 
parting blessing, and went forth alone to die. 

It was the depth of winter, and the fre- 
quent storms often rendered Farne inac- 
cessible. Cuthbert only lived two months. 
Stretched on a bed of stone, dressed in the 
coarsest clothing, emaciated, tremulous, ex- 
hausted, untended, the fierce winter winds 
penetrating almost unchecked into his cell, 
suffering from a most painful malady, while 


| the furious surges made discordant music 


without, he tasted supreme joy in the pre- 
sence of his God. No fears, born of error, 
disturbed his holy calm. His feet were on 


| the rock, and He who in all ages has been 


with His sheep in the wilderness led him 
beside the waters of comfort. On the 27th 
of February, 687, Cuthbert was attacked by 
the serious illness which in three weeks car- 
ried him off, and from this date we have 
touchingly minute details, Bede having taken 
down the narrative from the lips of Herefrid, 
abbot of Lindisfarne, evidently a careful as 
well as a loving recorder of the events. 
Herefrid happened to visit the island on 
the very morning of the attack. He went 
with the object of receiving Cuthbert’s ex- 
hortation and blessing, and on arriving at 
the cell made the usual signal. A groan was 
the reply, as Cuthbert feebly advanced to the 
window. It was known that he had suffered 
from a tumour ever since his recovery from 
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him if he were experiencing a relapse of 
this malady. His answer was so far dubious, 
that the abbot believed that it was “his old 
infirmity,” and as the tide was favourable, he | 
was preparing to quit Farne after craving a | 
blessing upon himself and his brethren. But 
Cuthbert’s further words filled him with un- 
easiness. ‘‘Do as you say—embark and 
return home in safety, and when God shall 
have taken me to be with Him, bury me in 
the front of this, my oratory, close under the 
eastern side of the cross which I have carved | 
with my own hands. You will find on the north 
side of my dwelling a stone coffin hid in the 
ground, the gift of Cudda, the venerable | 
abbot. In this place my body, wrapped in 
the linen which I have kept for my shroud 


the plague at Melrose, and Herefrid asked | 
| 
| 
| 


out of love for the Abbess Verca, the friend || 


of God, who gave it to me.” On hearing | 
this, Herefrid begged Cuthbert to allow some | 
of the monks to remain to attend on him, | 
but he refused, as he desired to be left alone 
with his God. He requested his friend, how- 
ever, to return before many days. So the 
abbot and his monks sailed back to Lindis- 
farne with heavy hearts, and after they had 
fully detailed their grievous tidings, they re- 
solved to unite themselves in ceaseless prayer. 
By night and day were supplications made 
by hearts smitten with a common grief, and 
tear-dimmed eyes all through the short day 
were turned to Farne, where the beloved 
bishop lay on his bed of stone, unsustained 
save by the everlasting arms. ‘Through five 
dreary days of storm the monks prayed, | 
watched, and waited, and when the gale 
moderated, some of them sailed for Farne, 
where they found Cuthbert not in his cell, 
but in the guest-chamber at the landing- 
place, almost speechless with exhaustion. 
Only Herefrid remained with him. After 
bathing with warm water one of his feet, 
which was in much pain, he supported him 
tenderly, and administered to him some 
warm wine, which enabled him temporarily 
to rally, Herefrid then told him that he 
perceived his dying state, and remonstrated 
with him in the most pathetic terms for not | 
having suffered himself-to be tended by some | 
of the brethren. Cuthbert, in reply, only | 
spoke in glowing words of the divine presence | 
and consolations vouchsafed to him in the 

five preceding days, and added that he had | 
dragged himself down to the place where he | 
then lay in order to be nearer visitors from | 
Lindisfarne. On Herefrid’s marvelling how | 
he had sustained life during this period of five | 
days, Cuthbert drew from under the coverlid 
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five onions, with the half of one of which he 
had moistened his parched and fevered lips. 
His own desire was that he should be buried 
in Farne; but, at the earnest request of the 
clergy, he yielded his own choice in favour 
of the cathedral church. 

He was now left in peace, but his strength 
failed rapidly; and, feeling that the time 
of his departure was at hand, he desired 
the monks to carry him to his oratory. At 
nine the next morning the mournful proces- 
sion set out from the guest-chamber, the 
brethren bearing Cuthbert’s emaciated forin 
tenderly across their arms. At the door of 
the oratory they paused: none but himself 
for many years had crossed its threshold. 
Here they entreated him that some one of 
their number might enter with him to minis- 
ter to his necessities, and looking round on 
his sorrowing bearers, he selected the aged 
Walhstad, who, two months before, had 
inquired so earnestly when he would return 
to Lindisfarne. He had formed many warm 
friendships, His genial nature was utterly 
uncorroded by his ascetic habits, and he not 
only possessed the fascination which made 
men love him, but the power to love in 
return. Even the near prospect of being for 
ever with the Lord failed to dull his warm 
human affections, or rendered him indifferent 
to the solace of Christian companionship as 
he went forth into the Unseen. His friend- 
ships had nothing of the sickliness of the 
later cloister atmosphere about them : they 
were manly as well as tender, cemented by 
wholesome co-operation in manual labour as 
well as in devotional exercises and energetic 
evangelism. So when he came near the 
shining presence of the Love ineffable, the 
human love inexpressible and imperishable, 
surrounding him with all tender ministries, 
became yet more precious. 

For many hours after he was laid on the 
floor ot the oratory he suffered severely from 
intermittent pains, and grew weaker with 
eachattack. At three p.M. he sent for Herefrid, 
who remained till all was over. During the 
brief intervals of relief from pain, he gave 
the abbot various counsels and farewells to 
the Lindisfarne brethren, one of which, 
through a series of marvellous circumstances 
possessing all the authority of history, led to 
the foundation of Durham, with its magnifi- 
cent endowments. The dying man spoke 
with difficulty, Sat with extreme conciseness, 
insisting upon holiness, the preservation of 


love and hospitality, alluding energetically 
to the sin of schism.* After this great effort 
Cuthbert spoke little, the paroxysms of pain 
became more violent and the intervals 
shorter. Later, he lost the power of speech, 
and at midnight, after receiving in assured 
faith “the most Holy Communion of the 
body and blood of Christ,” he breathed his 
last in the arms of Herefrid, raising his eyes 
and hands to heaven. Herefrid at once 
communicated the news to the monks who 


them went up to the eminence on which the 
lighthouse now stands, and waved a lighted 
torch, the preconcerted signal which was to 
announce to the monks of Holy Island that 
the longing soul had passed into the heavens. 
A monk on the watch-tower of the abbey 
saw the red gleam flicker over the dark sea, 
and ran with the tidings into the church, 
where the brethren were singing the 6oth 
Psalm. While the monks at Lindisfarne were 
spending that night and the next day in 
solemn services, strangely marred by out- 
bursts of weeping, the abbot and the brethren 
in Farne wrapped Cuthbert’s body in the 
shroud woven for him by the abbess Verca, 
clothed him in the robes of a priest, and 
placed the sacramental elements upon his 
breast, and sandals upon his feet, that he 
might go forth to meet the Lord.t The 
following day being calm, they conveyed the 
corpse to Lindisfarne, and buried it in a 
stone coffin on the right side of the altar, 
with much weeping, and all fitting solemnity.: 
Cuthbert died on March 20, 687, being, as 
is supposed, nearly fifty years old. At once 
type and outgrowth of his age, it was with 
faith marred by superstition, with trust al- 
loyed with trembling, but yet withal with a 
boundless love and devotion centred solely 
in Christ, that his spirit passed from the 
cold mists of the morning twilight into the 
full noonday of “the Light which no man 
can approach unto.” 
ISABELLA L. BIRD. 





* Gasping for breath, he faintly spoke these words into 
the ear of Herefrid, who was supporting him :—‘‘ Hold no 
communion with those who withdraw from the unity of 
Catholic peace by practical 1ll-doing, or by the illegal cele- 
bration of Easter. Know and remember that if necessit 
shall ever compel you to choose one of two misfortunes, | 
had much rather that you weuld dig up my bones from their 
grave, and, taking them with you, sojourn where God shall 
provide, than that you should on any account consent to the 
sin of schismatics, and have your necks under their yoke.” , 
¢ The learned Mr. Waring supposes that was a Christian- 
ized relic of the death-shoes of Pagan burials. In the Gisla- 
sursomar Saga, on the death of Vestein by the hands of 
Thorgrein, when the burial draws near, Thorgrein approaches 
the corpse, saying, “It is the custom to furnish men with 
death-shoes to tread their path to Valhalla. ‘This office I will 








Catholic unity, peace, humility, brotherly 


render to Vestein. 


were waiting outside, whereupon one of | 
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OUR DISTRICT. 


By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


VII.—THE BUTTON-HOLE QUEEN. 


pPaAssiie along one morning, I saw, stand- 

ing at her door, the woman whose con- 

versation with me I recounted in describing 

the life of that spot of Our District known as 

“ Button-hole Row.”* She was stitching 

away as usual, or rather, zo¢ as usual, for 

it was something unusual in her air that 

caused me to stop and speak to her. Gene- 

rally her manner was bright and cheery, her | 
every movement active, and her eyes notice- 
ably clear and steady for a button-holer ; 
but now she seemed jaded, downcast, and 
heavy-eyed ; and though she plied her ever- 
busy needle with what to a stranger would 
have appeared a marvellous rapidity, it was 
easy to see that she worked slowly—for her. 
Having returned her “Good morning,” I 
observed, in a friendly way, that I was afraid 

she had been overworking herself, and that | 
she should be careful of her health, and par- 
ticularly of her eyes—weakened and failing 
eyesight being the most prevalent complaint 
among the button-holers. 

“Well, I do feel a bit out of sorts this 
morning,” she answered ; “but it ain’t as you 
think, though thanking you kindly all the | 
same, sir. I wouldn’t go to overwork myself 
that much, not in a regular way, not from 
laziness sake, or being afraid of work, but 
because I know the value o’ eyesight too 
well to go taxing ’em any more than I can 
help. I'm only a bit heavy-eyed for want of 
sleep ; my eyes are as strong as ever they were ; 
and, though there’s some as wouldn’t be of 
that opinion if they were as poor as me, I 
often think I have a deal to be thankful for 
when I look round and see how the hand of 
affliction is laid on some. Poor Mrs, John- 
son! Just see how she’s placed; it’s heart- 
breaking only to think of it.” 

I remembered that George Johnson was 
the name of the youngest of the two sickly 
men whom I had noticed engaged in the 
feminine occupation of button-holing on the 
occasion of my first visit to the Row; and 
on the kind-hearted but voluble seamstress 
coming to a pause, I asked— 

“Ts her husband much worse, then ?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” she replied, shaking her 
head ; “ he’s as bad as he well can be, to be 
alive at al!; though, being consumption, he 
don’t think so, and she, poor thing, tries to | 


* See SunDAY MaGAzineE, September, 1872. 














believe for the best. He keeps saying as it’s 
only weakness, and that he would get better 
if he could only get home to Herefordshire, 


where he come from; but, bless you, sir, | 


the only home he'll ever go to will be his 
long home, and he'll go there soon; and, 
seeing how poor they are and that he can’t 
work, I don’t know but what it’ll be a happy 
release, if only he’s fit to go. Notas I say 


|he isn’t fit; I believe he’s always been a 


steady, Cecent man; but all the same even 
the best, I suppose, have but one way to 
make their peace, and would like to ask Christ 
to take them to Himself when the hour of 
death comes. I sat up with him all last 
night, and I had my thoughts of speaking 
to him about making ready for the great 





change, but when the cough left him breath | 


enough to speak he talked so confident 
like about doing this and that when he 
was better, and about going back again ta 
the green, pleasant country, as he called it, 


that I hadn’t the heart to damp him; and | 


beside there was the wife, poor thing, to think | 


about, and she was heart-broke enough al- |, 


ready. She was fairly worn off her feet, and 
that night, but bless you, she couldn’t sleep, 
she was that anxious about him. 
only the one room themselves, and so I 
wanted her to go to my bed, but she wouldn’t 


|so I forced her to let me take her place for | 


They’ve |! 


hear of such a thing, and, though to please | 


me, she lay down in her clothes on a bit of a 


bed that I got together for her on the top of | 
a box, and closed her eyes, I knew that she | 


was listening whenever he spoke, and that 
she would have heard anything I had said to 
him. It would be the truest kindness to tell 
him the truth, though ; for you may take my 


word that the only country place he'll ever | 
go to in this earth is the cemetery, and that || 
when the fields are green again the grass || 


will be growing over his grave.” 


“Do you think it would be well for me to || 


go and see him ?” I asked. 

“That is just what I do think, sir,” she 
answered ; “it came into my mind directly 
I saw you coming. I thought that as I 
hadn’t spoken myself, the least I could do 
was to ask somebody else to speak; it’s a 
serious thing, a man dying, but not knowing it, 
and all his thoughts and talk of this world.” 

“Tt is a serious thing,” I agreed; and 
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then, without further delay, I proceeded to 
the house in which the Johnsons lived. Their 
room was a back one on the ground floor, 
and Mrs. Johnson herself answered my knock. 
She looked very thin and wan and grief- 
stricken. Though little more than thirty, 
trouble and want had already bowed her 
frame and streaked her black hair heavily 
with grey. She seemed much more fit to be 
on a sick-bed than attending on one night 
and day ; but I felt that she would have con- 
sidered this no time to have spoken of Aer 
looks of illness, and therefore I merely ob- 
served that I had heard her husband was 
very ill, and thought that I would look in 
and see him, if it would not be putting them 
to inconvenience. 

“Oh no, sir,” she answered promptly ; 
“you know well enough what very poor 


| folks’ homes are like, and if you don’t stand 


on ceremony, I’m sure we needn't. George 
will be glad to see you, he’s very dull, poor 














fellow, and is glad for any one to come and 
talk to him a bit ; not as I’m saying as no one 


|| has come to see him, for our neighbours have 
| all been very kind to us, both in that way 


and other ways, God bless them all for it.” 

As she spoke she led the way into her 
room ; and though, as she had said, I knew 
well enough what the homes of the poor were 
like, I was struck with the unusual sadness 
of the picture presented by this home. One 
lying in mortal sickness in it, ghastly and 
wasted from disease, might well make any 
room look gloomy, while this sick chamber 
was dark, dirty, and dilapidated in itself. 

“ Here is Mr. come to see you, dear,” 
said the wife, as her husband languidly turned 
his head towards the doorway as I entered. 
“Take the chair, sir,” she added, in the same 
breath, indicating the only chair in the apart- 
ment, and at the same time seating herself 





| on an old trunk, which, with a deal table and 
| the bed, made up the whole furniture of the 


room. There were medicine bottles upon 
the mantelpiece, and the wife, while resuming 
the button-holing, kept an eye upon the 
making of some beef-tea that was simmering 
in a battered saucepan, which had been made 
useable by an old chair-leg driven tightly into 
a hole to serve fora handle. The sick man 
was propped up in bed, with a view to reliev- 
ing his painfully laborious breathing. His 
deeply sunken eyes and cheeks, the deadly 
pallor of his countenance, and the cold sweat 
standing like dew on his forehead, showed 
but too conclusively to any one used to read- 
ing such signs that he was dying. But he 
was dying in harness! As he lay there, he 
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would allow him—feathering or “flossing 


was working as busily as his ebbing strength | 


out” long bands of dress material, to form || 
the trimming, technically known as ruching. | 


The wife noting my look of surprise at this, | 


hastened to explain— 


“Tt’s not with my will he’s doing it, sir,” | 


she said; “ he’s not fit to be doing anything, 
but he was that anxious to be doing something 
to earn a few ha’pence, that he made himself 
worse with worriting over it, and so to please 
him the Queen got him this ruching to do, as 
being the lightest thing she could think of.” 

“The Queen!” I exclaimed, looking at 
the woman in amazement. 

“Yes, the Queen—our Queen,” she an- 
swered, evidently surprised, in her turn, at my 
being surprised. ‘“ Why, you know Mrs. 
as gives us our work,” she went on, with 
a tinge of impatience—“the Button-hole 
Queen, as every one calls her hereabout ; 
and a Queen she deserves to be as far as 
goodness goes. I don’t know what would 
have become of many that work for her, 
if it hadn’t been for the help she’s given 
’em in times of need; and I’m sure her 
kindness to us since George has been so ill 
has been more almost than you would expect 
from a sister, let alone a stranger—not as 
she'll be long a stranger to any one that is 
working for her regular, especially if they are 
in distress. There is never a morning passes 
that she don’t come in to see George, and 
she never comes without something in her 
hand ; in fact, I thought it was her when you 
knocked: it’s just about her time for calling.” 

The woman spoke with a fervency of heart- 
felt gratitude that any one might well have 
been proud to have imspired ; and, catching 
something of her spirit, I answered that I 
had heard of the kindness of the lady of 
whom she spoke, even though I had not 
happened to hear that she was known as the 
Button-hole Queen. Then, remembering the 
special purpose of my visit, I turned to the 
man, and gently asked him how he felt. 

“Weak, sir, dreadfully weak,” he replied, 
speaking with an effort ; and even then in a 
faint, hollow tone. “ But there’s not much 
else beside weakness the matter with me 
now,” he went on, “I haven’t anything like 
the pain I used to have. I only want pulling 
together now, as you may say; and what 
with the nourishment the parish allows me, 
and the tasty, strengthening things the Queen 
brings me, I hope to be on my legs before 
long, and then I shall soon be myself again, 





especially if I can manage to get. down to | 


my native place, as I shall try to do.” 
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It was easy to see from his manner how true 
were the words of the kindly and thoughtful 
seamstress who had suggested my call. It was 


evident that he dreamt not of death, though | 


its icy hand was already on him. Seeing him 
thus, I shrank from the task I had tacitly ac- 
cepted. But reflecting how cruel a kindness it 


| would be to leave him undeceived, I nerved 


myself to enter upon it, and did in part fulfil it 
—but only in part. He was young ; and hard 
as the world had been to him, little of happi- 


| ness and much of suffering as he had expe- 


last sands of life running out. 


rienced in it, the love of life was so strong in 
him that I scarcely had the heart to, as it were, 
pass sentence upon him—to tell him that he 
must die, that his hours were numbered, his 
But even 
under my guarded talk he became painfully 
excited, and with bated breath and look of 
haggard entreaty, asked, “Do you think I 
won't get better, then ?” 


“Vour getting better or not getting 
g g 8 § 


| better,” I answered gently, and avoiding the 


eager glance with which he regarded me, “ is 
in the hands of God. It may be his good 
will to take you from this world, and in case 
it should be, you should turn your mind to 
getting ready to go.” 

This was the utmost I felt justified in say- 
ing at the moment, though I hoped to be able 
to speak more pointedly on the occasion of 
asecond visit, nor, greatly as he was distressed 
by what I had said, did I regret having 


| spoken, for I could see that he had in a 





measure at any rate realised the danger he was 
in. But I then asked him if he would let me 
read to him a chapter from the New Testa- 
ment, choosing the 3rdof John. I explained 
what was meant by coming to Christ—that 
whether well or ill, strong or weak, it was 
wise in us to do so at once. Even as I was 
preparing to go his excitement was visibly 
subsiding, and in a comparatively collected 
tone he asked, would I look in again, and 
read another chapter. 

I was turning to leave the room when there 


| came a low but firm knock at the street 


| hole Queen. 





door, and the next minute, bearing a custard 
pudding in her hand, there entered a woman 
whom I instantly guessed to be the Button- 
From what I had heard of her 
good deeds, I had imagined her a woman 
with soft kind eyes, an ever-smiling face, im- 
pulsive in action, bright and cheery in man- 
ner. But this woman was of a very different 
stamp. She was tall, and though shapely of 
limb and comely of feature was somewhat 
masculine looking. The general impression 
she gave was rather that of an able and 
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pushing woman, than of a specially good- 
natured one. There were touches of both 
sadness and sternness blending with the 
thoughtfulness that seemed to be the charac- 
teristic expression of her face; the squarely 
cut chin and tightly closing lips told of 
firmness of character ; and her piercing blue 
eyes were of the hard glittering steely-blue 
order, and not the deep melting blue that 
would have suited the sort of woman I had 
imagined. She looked about five-and-forty, 
though perhaps the circumstance of her once 
black hair being now for the most part iron 
grey caused her to appear a little older than 
she really was. 

Giving a quiet self-assured nod by way of 
reply to my softly-spoken good morning, she 








| 


turned to the sick man, and, in a voice that | 


was softer and kinder in its tone than I ex- 
pected, now that I had seen her, asked— 
“‘ How do you feel to-day, Johnson?” 


“Weak, still very weak,” he answered | 


faintly ; “but I’ve hardly any pain now ex- 
cept just when the cough takes me.” 

“Well, that’s a deal to be thankful for,” she 
said; “ your sufferings were very great.” 

“They were,” he replied, and it was evi- 
dent from the expression that came into his 
face that he was about to add something 
about the comparative freedom from pain 
being a good sign, when she hastily asked— 

“ What does the doctor say ?” 

“ He doesn't say anything particular,” said 
the wife, taking up the answer. “ He just 
orders him nourishment, and says he may | 
eat or drink anything that he fancies.” 

Turning her head fora moment the Button- 
hole Queen stole a glance at me—a glance 
which said as plainly as a look could, I’m 
afraid there is no hope here, and in the same 
way I replied that I feared not. 

While this had been going on the dying 
man had begun to work at the ruching again, 
and seeing this on turning to him, she laid her 
hand on his, and shaking her head said— 

“You mustn’t make labour of this,” you 
know. I only got it you to amuse yourself, 
as you may say.” 

“Oh, a child might do it as faras strength 
goes,” he answered, with a faint smile; “ and 
after all it brings in a few ha’pence.” 

“‘ Don’t trouble yourself about the ha’pence, 
now,” she said, with just a touch of authority 
in her tone—“ that can be made right; and 
you, Mrs. Johnson, don’t let the collars inter- 
fere with your nursing or getting a little sleep. 
I can always let you have the price of two or 
three gross in advance, and you can work it 
off by degrees, after some other time. 




















| about the work for the next week or two.” 


'| better?” she questioned. “ An egg beat up in 
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I’ve brought you a little custard,” she went 
on, turning to the man again, without giving 
the woman time to answer: “do you think 
you can eat a bit of it?” 

“ I think I can,” he answered feebly. 

“Or is there anything else you fancy 


a drop of brandy, or anything of that sort ?” 

“No, thank you,” he murmured, a slight 
smile flitting across his countenance, “ the 
doctor's order gives me brandy, and I'd 
sooner have the egg in the custard.” 

“ Very well,” she said, “T’ll leave you 
now,” and then turning to the woman, she 
added, “If you find you do want anything 
else send round ; you needn’t distress yourself 


I followed her out, and as soon as we were 
clear of the threshold, she exclaimed— 

“‘T suppose he zs dying.” ‘ 

“ There can be no doubt of it,” I answered. 

“ Have you told him so?” 

“Well, not in so many words, but I have 
hinted at it in a general way.” 

“It’s been in a too general way then, I 
expect,” she observed. ‘ They tell me it’s 
very often so with consumptive people ; they 
think to the very last that they’ll recover, and 
the more so the nearer they get to the last 
—don’t you think he ought to be told 
plainly ?” 

In reply I told her how I had been led to 
enter the house, and what had passed there 
previous to herarrival. I added that I would 
see the doctor in the course of the morning, 
and that if he confirmed my views as to the 
state of his patient, I would, on returning to 
Johnson’s home Iater, tell him plainly how it 
was with him; but I confessed I really had 
not had the courage to tell him on first seeing 
him—he seemed to cling so fondly to life. 

‘“‘ That’s how it is with me,” she said, in a 
softer tone than she had hitherto spoken in. 
“TI try to do my duty as far as I can in other 
ways, but when it comes to that I flinch. If 
I hadn’t met you in the house though, I would 
have sent a clergyman, or some one, in the 
course of the day.” She paused for awhile, 
and then in a musing tone went on—“ Well, 
of course, life is sweet ; but all the same it 
seems wonderful to see how strongly the very 
poor will want to live when it comes to the 
point. They know they die faster than 
others, and when they are well they'll say 
there isn’t much for them to live for, and 
when their neighbours are ill, they ’ll say that 
death ’ll be a happy release for them; but 
when death zs staring them in the face, how 
most of ’em will fight against the idea of it ! 





Is that your experience ?” she concluded, 
turning her hard blue eyes upon my face. 

“ Not an invariable experience, ” I answered 
“though I have seen many instances of it.” 

“Well, taking it at that, don’t you think it 
strange that you should see many instances 
of it ;—how do you account for it?” 

The manner in which she emphasized the 
you suggested that she had views of her own 
upon the subject, but was desirous in the 
first place of hearing mine, and convinced 
by this time that I had fallen in with an 
original, I yielded to her humour. 

“The point has not struck me as it seems 
to have done you,” I said ; ‘“‘but speaking on 
the spur of the moment I think that the in- 
stinctivelove of life and fear of deathsufficiently 


? 


account for the feeling you consider'so strange, | 


and I doubt not the feeling would: be found 
equally among rich and poor.” 

“No! not equally,” she exclaimed; “not 
so much among the rich as the poor, that’s 
what looks to me the surprising part of it. 
Wouldn’t you think, now, that the rich would 
be the most loathe to leave this world ?” 

Again I pleaded that I had given no 
especial thought to the subject. 

“Well, I have,” she said; “I’ve thought 
about it, and I’ve spoken about it to many, 
and doctors and others who ought to know 
have told me that the rich who have known 
all this world’s goods will often leave them 
without a sigh, while the poor who have 
never enjoyed the good things of this life, 
grieve to be taken away from its hardships. 
They accounted for it,” she went on, “by 
saying that the rich had learned: by experience 
that all is vanity, while the poor still wished 
to live in the /ofe that a share of the good 
things that seemed so bright at a distance, 
might yet fall to their lot.” 

“There may be something in that,” I said, 
scarcely knowing what to say at all. 

“I dare say there’s a good deal in it, if 
you only look at the. matter in a worldly 
light,” she said ; “ but I look at it in another 
light as well, and I have quite another 
opinion as to the chief cause of it, so far as 
regards the very poor, that is.” 

“ And what may your opinion be, then ?” 
I asked, with something of her own bluntness. 

“That they have not enough of sweet 
religion in their lives,” she answered promptly, 
but gently and solemnly. . “ Not that I look 
upon them as heathenish, or would speak 
hardly of them in the matter,” she went on ; 
“the Lord forbid, knowing as much as I do 
of their trials, and struggles, and sufferings. 
The flesh is weak and its cravings strong ; 
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| when it is so bend a fight t to supply its barest | trouble. I don’t say it as eae them, but as | 

| wants, things spiritual are but little thought of. | grieving that it should be so. ‘It is right to | 
To the poor seeking for bread, and not finding do what else we can, but if we could but | 
a sufficiency of it, I believe it does—as they | give them true religion, with all its comforts | 

|| often say—seem like offering them a stone to | and consolations, it would be the grandest | 

|| talk to them of religion as the remedy for their | thing of all—it would make them happier in | 
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their lives, and resigned, and more than | from telling them that their hour was come, 

| resigned when the time of death came.’ | They would know then that though called to 
“It would indeed !” I assented. pass through the valley of the shadow of 
“Then death would lose its sting,” she | death they need fear no evil, that their Lord 

| resumed, “and none would need to shrink | would be with them in their journey to his 
_IL ns. 
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mansions in the sky. In their hardships 
they would then find comfort in their 
Saviour’s love, and in the hour of death 
see him waiting for them beyond the 
beautiful river. I have known, one or two 
who were religious in that way, and though 
they were wretchedly poor, oh, how much 
happier they were than those around them 
who had not the hope and comfort that their 
religion gave them !” 

She had been speaking in a low, earnest 
tone, and gazing before her in the unobservant 
manner of one lost in thought ; but at this 
point turning her piercing eyes upon me again, 
she concluded by asking— 

“Don’t you think I am right? I ask 
you because you see more of the poor even 
than I do; don’t you think that a want of 
| religion—religion in its best and most com- 





|| forting sense—is their greatest want ?” 


“ Rightly considered, it is undoubtedly their 
greatest want,” I answered ; “but at the same 
time we should not forget that they have other 
| wants, very pressing wants some of them, 
and calculated to stand in the way of their 
| attaining to this religious feeling.” 
|  Avslight smile flitted across her face, and, 

shaking her head, she said— 

“ Ah, I see you think I am too enthusiastic. 
Ido speak warmly on this subject, I know, 
because though I'think a deal, it is seldom I 

do open my mouth about it; only when such 
a sight as that poor dying man brings it home 
tome. All the same I am practical—there 

| are not many better business women than I 
am, though I say it that shouldn’t, and I 

_have been no worse a business woman since 

I have known the happiness of true religion. 

I don’t lose sight of the fact the poor have 

other wants, but the hymn tells us that 

| ages eet 

| and Iam one of those who believe that it 
was never designed'to make us less capable 
of earning our daily bread. In my opinion 
it not only makes you more fit to live, but 

| better able to make a living—gives you 
strength and comfort for this world, as well 
as hope for the world to come.’ 

During this conversation we had ‘walked 
| out of Button-hole Row, and a little way down 
| the main street ; but as she said the last words 

she came to a stand-still, and merely giving 

| a nod by way of reply to my remark, that I 
fully agreed with her, she pointed to the 
| house opposite saying, “This is my place, if 
| you'll step in I'll show you such a little hive 
as you don’t see every day.” 


| 





| 


racter was evident. Even in the short time I 
had been in her company I had seen enough 
of her to make me desirous of seeing more ; 
and I promptly availed myself of her offer. 
“Come along, then,” she said, leading the 
way; and the next minute we were in the 
house. Truly enough I did find it such a 
hive as I had never seen before, and such a 
hive as was not to be seen every day. The 
apartment that in an ordinary private house 
would have been the parlour, was turned into 
a workroom. A narrow deal workboard upon 
tressels extended the whole length of the room, 
and seated at it, I counted sixteen children, 
fourteen girls and two boys. The girls were 
busily button-holing ; while the boys, both of 
whom I noticed were lame and sickly, kept the 
sewers supplied with relays of ready-threaded 





needles. The oldest child did notappear to be | 


more than twelve, and one ortweof the younger 
were certainly not above half @iatage. The 
majority of them looked clean, and comfort- 


able, but in a few instances ‘they were woe- | 
fully ill-clad, and if one might judge by their | 


pinched faces woefully ill-fed also. 

“Those are a young set of hands now,” 
she said, when I had finished my suitvey. 

“Very young,” I said; “ infact ‘tod young; 
for, speaking without the slightest intention’to 
reflect upon you, I think it a sadssight to see 
so very young children working atall.” 

“ It is indeed a great pity,” she assented, 
with unmistakable sincerity, “but it is the 
least of two evils. If they were not here they 
would be in worse places, peor little things ; 
in the streets, or crouching im some miserable 
Toom for want of sufficient clothing for even 
a gutter child. That was the condition in 
which I found some of them, and of most of 
them I can say that their lot has been a very 
hard one. They are badly enough off even 
now, but they would be worse if it wasn’t for 
the bit of work I give them.” 

“T have no doubt you employ them with a 
good motive,” I said. 

“Well, I do, though I say it,” she answered ; 
“but understand me, it is a business affair. 
I am one that thinks that the best way to 
assist the poor is to help them to help them- 
selves, and taking these children to work is 
doing that. It helps both them and their 
mothers, for they are mostly widows’ children. 
I only pay them what they earn at the usual 
piece-work prices, but, believe me, I wouldn’t 
grind their young bones to Take my bread ; 
it’s of their bread I think, for there isn’t one 
of them that wouldn’t sometimes be without 
a meal if it wasn’t for the trifle they earn here. 


That the Button-hole Queen was a cha- ‘I could make more money with less trouble 
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by having young women for my indoor hands, | «but if those who benefit by it only knew 
but for the reasons. I’ve named, I have had | it, it’s notme but anotherthey’ve got to thank.” 
children for the last two or three years. I 
have two sets of them—one morning, one after- 
noon—each set coming here to school the “May I ask who the other is?” 
half of the day they are not at work.” “T’ll show you if you'll just come to my 
“ Ah, I’m glad of that !” I exclaimed ; “for | room,” she answered ; and as she spoke she 
if the work does not prevent them from getting | led the way to an adjoining apartment, fur- 
a little education it loses half its hardship.” | nished as a sitting room. 


and so I put in— 








“Oh, I see,” she said, with a slight smile, “There! that is the one that any Idoa if 
“I ought to have mentioned this first: I see | good turn for have to thank!” she exclaimed, 


what you’ve been thinking, and you're right. | pointing to an enlarged photographic portrait 
It would be curious friendship to keep such | of a pretty-looking, gentle-faced girl, which, 
children at work all day, but there being half- | handsomely framed, formed the chief pictorial 
timers here, so far from preventing them from | ornament of the room. “My daughter,” the 
getting alittlelearning, is about the only chance | ‘ Button-hole Queen’ went on, regarding the 
that most of them would ever have had. Their | portrait with a look of intense affection; 
mothers have not been educated themselves, | “‘she’s in a better place now; she was only 
and don’t know the value of it, and they | eighteen when she died, but before she went, 
think it hard that I should insist upon the | she taught her mother to be a Christian, 
‘children being sent to school; but I do— | and to understand what our duty towards our 
I make it a rule, ‘no school, no work.’ An | neighboursreally meant. Before that change, 





old lady a few doors off who keeps a school | I was a hard one. I used to grind them | 


and really brings children on in their learning, | down, taking advantage of their necessity. 
takes my large family, as I call them, on the | So that they worked cheaply I didn’t care 
principle of a reduction on quantity. She | whether they lived or died, and if they talked 
lets them go half-time at a penny a week all | much about their distresses, I took the work 
round, and every child is stopped that penny | from them. Many a bruised spirit I wounded 
a week, and every girl another penny for the | in those days; I was strong, and pushing, and 
threaders. After paying that, they’ll take home | successful myself, and instead of pitying those 
from one to three shillings a week, accord-| who were weak and helpless, I felt contempt 
ing to their age and quickness with the needle ; | for them, and showed it; but Agnes altered 
and, as I told you, I keep a look-out to | that, thanks to her, and with God’s help I 
see that they reap the benefit of it. If I | conquer myself in those things now, and, in 
notice a pair of boots very bad, or a frock | the strength of Jesus, try to bring them to 
too thin or worn for the season, I just | see things in a better light.” ° 

drop round and give the mother a hint, and She paused for a moment to ask me to be 
it generally has the desired effect. I know | seated, and then, without question or remark 
pretty well how each family is situated, and | on my part (for it was evident she was 
ask the mother to do only what I know | on a subject she loved to talk about), 
can be done by trying, and where it is neces-| resumed “the story of her life” as the 
sary I advance a trifle and stop it out of the | Button-hole Queen. ‘“ My husband when I 


cchild’s earnings, at threepence or sixpence | married him,” she went on, “was a well-to- 


a week. I would rather see the children | do tradesman. His father had made the 
at school all day, but, as I said, they | business and had just left it to him; but 
wouldn’t be at school if they were not here. | though as good and loving a husband as ever 
My out-door hands mostly have their children | breathed, he was no business man. Things 
helping them in their own houses, but the | went bad with him, and after struggling for 


She spoke in a tone that courted question, 








mothers of these young hands are often out | five years, he became bankrupt, and our 
all day charring or washing, so that this | very beds were sold from under us. The 
place is a sort of home to the children.” trouble and shock was too much for him, and | 
Though her manner was somewhat melan- | he died a few months later—more of a broken | 
choly and at times a trifle hard, it was im-| heart than any bodily illness. I was left | 
possible not to admire her thoughtfulness, and | penniless, and with my little child as well as 
it was with the utmost sincerity I remarked | myself to look after. Under any circum- 
that it was no flattery of her to say that she | stances, I wasn’t the sort of woman to sit 
was a blessing to the neighbourhood. quietly down under trouble ; but when I used 
“Well, in a small way, I am sometimes a | to look at my child it gave me double cou- 
means of good,” she answered unaffectedly ; | rage and confidence. 1 said to myself that I | 
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would be both father and mother to her, and 
that she should want for nothing. I had a 
slight knowledge of the collar business, and 
knew a manufacturer in that line, and I asked 
him for work atgghe button-holing. He gave 
it me, and as I got on he gave me more, and 
I got some from other firms, and so worked 
on and on until I had that much work that 
in the busy season I had as many as three 
hundred hands working for me. I worked 
hard myself, and as I told you made the 
most I could out of my hands. I was able 
to keep a nice house and to dress Agnes 
well, and gave her a good education. I kept 
her at school till she was nearly sixteen. 
Then I apprenticed her to a West-end mil- 
liner and dressmaker, paying a large pre- 
mium, meaning in time to set her up in 
business for herself—but it wasn’t to be. 
She was always delicate, and sometimes when 
she came home on Sundays she used to 
look quite ill; but when I spoke to her 
about it she always put it off lightly. It was 
only when it was too late that I knew she had 
been worked the killing long hours that 
milliners’ girls are worked in the season. I was 
under the impression that my child being a 
premiumed apprentice was exempted from 
working such hours, as by rights she ought 
to have been; but her mistress was one of 
my own stamp; she went on the plan of 
grinding the most out of everybody, and 
so made Agnes work as long as the others. 
She got through the first season without 
breaking down, but the second was too much 
for her. One afternoon a cab stopped at my 
door ; and a man—a doctor—coming out of 
it, told me that my daughter had been taken 
suddenly ill, had burst a blood-vessel, and 
that as she begged to be taken home, and 
was sufficiently recovered to bear the removal, 
he and one of the hands from the shop had 
brought her. I was at the cab before he 
had well finished speaking, and there my 
poor Agnes lay back, propped up with pillows, 
and with a face as white as death, except one 
or two spots where it had been flecked with 
her own blood. She smiled when she saw 
me, and then we carried her in ; and when 
the others were gone she clung round my 
neck, and, laying her pretty face on my 
shoulder, whispered, ‘ Mother, my own 
mother, I’ve come home to die!’—and she 
had, though she lingered for three months.” 
While speaking, she had striven hard to 
suppress all outward signs of emotion, but 
her feelings proved too much for her. At 
this point her voice failed her, and tears 
gathered in her eyes. It was but for a 





~~ 





minute’s space, however ; recovering herself | 
by an effort, she went on : “I had always kept | 
her regularly at Sunday-school and church ; 
and with her the seed had fallen in good 
ground. She had been led to remember her 
Creator in the days of her youth, had come 
to feel happy in her Saviour’s love while yet 
a child ; and so when at an age, at which the 
world is generally dear to us, the hand of 
death was laid upon her, she did not fear to 
go. Sometimes when she would notice that 
I was more downhearted than usual, she’d 
say in her sweet way, ‘ Don’t fret, mother, 
I would like to have stayed with you a 
little longer, for I know you'll feel lonely 
when I’m gone, but remember, I shall only 
be gone before. You know what the dear 
old hymn says :— 


“ Here we suffer grief and pain, 
Here we meet to part again, 
In heaven we part no more.’’’, 
That is how she would talk: an! one day, 
among other things, she said, ‘ Perhaps it is 
all for the best, mother ; this is a hard world, 
and though, thanks to you, I’ve been very 
comfortable and happy in it so far, if I was left 
after you, I might be in great misery. Lookat 
your hands, what hardship some of them must 
have to endure.’ She was getting very weak 
at this time, and when she had said so much 
she lay back exhausted, but after a while she 
opened her eyes again, and with a pleading 
look in my face, said gently, ‘Be kind to 
your hands, mother.’ ‘ Kind to them!’ I 
said; ‘I always pay them what they earn. ‘I 
don’t see what more I can do. I suppose I 
give them about as much as others; and in 
any case I don’t well see how I’m to give 
them more without robbing myself; you 
know how badly the work is paid first hand.’ 
‘It wasn’t altogether about the pay I was 
thinking,’ she made answer ; ‘a kind word to 
them or a little thoughtfulness for them may 
sometimes give strength and comfort to those 
who are broken in spirits. And remember, 
mother, how our dear Saviour did for the 
poor people when He was here on earth. 
Our works can never save us; but Christ 
accepts our service, and helps us to serve 
Him more and more.’ Once or twice 
afterwards she spoke in the same strain ; but 
it was not till the morning of the day on 
which she died, that she fairly conquered me. 
It was very near the end, arfd she could only 
speak with great effort, and in whispers ; but 
getting her arms round my neck, and looking 
straight into my eyes, as her own were grow- 
ing dim, she said earnestly, ‘ You will have 
thought for your hands, mother, and be good 
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to them; now, won’t you, for my sake? I shall | 
go all the happier if you do, and you will feel 
all the happier, and be none the poorer ; you 
will promise me now, won’t you?’ I couldn’t 
speak the promise, my heart was too full, but I 
looked it, and with the Saviour’s help I have 
tried to keep it. She understood me, and 
sank back, with a smile on her face ; and all 
that she ever said after was a few words of 
prayer, and ‘Good-bye, mother, we’ll meet 
again in heaven !’” 

Again the emotion of the Button-hole 
Queen was too much for her, again utterance 
failed her, and this time the tears rolled down 
her cheeks unchecked. Her grief was not 
violent or bitter, the memories that evoked it 
had much in them that was sweet and com- 
forting ; and so I remained silent until she was 
once more sufficiently composed to speak. 
When she had dried her eyes, she quietly 
resumed her narrative. 

“When I was left alone I became more 
civil with my hands, and kinder, as far 
as words went; but it was not till one 
Saturday night about two months after my 
child’s death that any real good came of 
the lesson she had impressed upon me. I 
had had a hard, worriting day, and was in an 
irritable state of mind, when my servant girl 
came to tell me that a woman I had given 
work to for the first time that week, had 
come to ask if I would pay her for the collars 
she had sent in up till then, My plan with 
my hands was to give the work out three 
gross at a time, and pay when it was all 
brought in, but this woman had not sent in 
quite one gross, and my promise to my dead 
child not being in my mind at the moment, 
I said to the girl, ‘Tell her I can't be 
bothered, I’ll pay her as I pay my other 
hands, when she sends the batch of work in ; 
and if she doesn’t like that, she can give up 
the work altogether.’ The girl took the 
message, and the woman went away. I 
thought no more about it; but going out | 
directly afterwards, and walking sharp, I 
passed the woman in the street, and as I 
passed, I caught a sound that told me she 
was crying bitterly ; then my promise flashed | 
on my mind and pricked my conscience. I| | 
spoke to the poor thing, and as well as her | 
sobs would let her she told me her story. 
She was a widow with three young children. 
She was wholly dependent upon herself, and 
was not strong ; one of the children was sick, 
the other two were hungry, and she had no 
food in the house ; and made desperate by | 
her position, she had come to me to try and | 
get money wherewith to obtain a little medi- 














| she continued, 


cine for the one child, and a little bread for 
the others. I thought of my daughter’s 
words, ‘ Be good to your hands for my sake,’ 
and I acted at once. Could she describe 
her child’s illness? I asked, and she answered 
that she could. When she had done that, I 
said, ‘ Very well then, come along,’ and we 
turned into a chemist’s and got some medi- 
cine, and as we went further we bought food, 


so that when we got to her house we were | 











not empty-handed. She had spoken but too | 


truly! The children were actually starving, 
and I shall never forget the look that came 
into their faces as their eyes fell on the 
eatables—for at that time I had never seen 
such looks before, though, more’s the pity, 
I’ve seen the like often since. I made 
her eat a bit herself too, and giving her a 
trifle of money, and promising to send her 
some of my Agnes’s clothes to make down 
for her little girls, I left her, she following me 
to the door, and, with tears in her eyes, and 
her heart that full that she could hardly 
speak, crying out, ‘God bless you and reward 
you for your kindness to me and mine!’ For 
the first time I felt the happiness to ourselves 
of being the instruments of good to others.” 

“These poor creatures are grateful for 
very little, sir,” she said after a pause, 
“for even a word of kindness or sympathy, 
and in the way that seems best to 
me, I do what I can, and though that is but 
little, I’m glad it does bring me the good 
wishes of the poor, for I believe those 
wishes do bring a blessing with them. Since 
I have come to live in the same neighbour- 
hood as my hands, and to have a little Chris- 
tian regard for them, health nor strength 
have never failed me, and work has never 
been slack, and I believe I am quite as well 
off as I should have been had I continued to 
act in the old fashion, and I know I am 
much more happy and contented.” 

“T can fully believe that,” I said. 

“Understand me, sir,” she resumed, “I 
am saying all this because I love to speak of 
the dear child whose portrait you see. I do 
not speak as boasting of any little good I may 
be the means of doing ; the Lord—who enables 
me to do it—forbid that I should. Looking 
at myself as an instrument in the matter,” 
“T often ask myself very 
anxiously whether I am doing the best in 
my power.” 

“Your experience should be a good guide 
on that point,” I said. 

“Well, it is by that I go,” she said. “To 
| a stranger the best way of helping my hands 
| might seem to be to give them a higher 
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price for their work; but as I already give 
them the highest rate of pay in the trade, 
that doesn’t lie with me except to a very 
limited extent, the little more that it would 
be possible for me to give if I only left my- 
self a bare living, if added to the little all 
they get now would still not make up enough 
for a decent living; all would go then as 
it goes now, for the common necessaries 
of life, and when sickness or any emer- 
gency arose they would still be without 
anything to fall back upon, while I then 
would not be able to help them. That is 
why I mostly reserve what help I can give 
for special occasions. It’s being cruel to be 
kind, as the sayin’ is; seeing them half- 
starved every day, in order to save them 
from being wholly starved in the day of 
trouble.” 

“ I think your hands areas much indebfed 
to your good judgment as they are to your 
kindness,” I said, filling up a pause. 

“ T hope so,” she said, simply, with no shade 
of boasting in her tone, “for I do try to be 
thoughtful for them. I know, too,” she 
added, “that I am only one,—and a very 
humble one—among many who do take 
thought for the poverty-stricken ; but for all 
| that is done for them in the way of kindness, 





the lot of the very poor is a terribly hard 
one in this world, and that is why I say that 
the consolation and comfort that lies in 
religion would be such a blessed thing to 
them—speaking of that, you won’t forget to 
see Johnson again P” 

The last words were uttered in a tone 
that sufficiently indicated the view of the 
speaker, that the conversation having come 
back to the point from which it had started, 
might as well end. ‘Tacitly accepting this 
view, I took my leave of the Button-hole 
Queen, simply remarking that I would see 
Johnson again. I did see him a few hours 
afterwards, and as gently as I could dis 
charged the painful duty with which I had 
charged myself—read the Scriptures to him, 
which calmed him wonderfully, and told him 
how Christ had borne all our sins on the 
tree, so that our sufferings might be lightened 
and our souls drawn to Him. It was well for 
the poor fellow that such duty was discharged 
towards him, as two days later he died—we 
have reason to hope in peace. 

A good deal might be said in the way of 
moralising about The Button-hole Queen, 
her ways and opinions, but I think readers 
may be safely left to draw their own moral 
from it. 





MUSIC FOR 


be the United Kingdom there are thirty 
thousand blind persons. The institu- 
| tions which receive many of them, for careful 
training in industrial arts, and for such 
amount of musical development as_ has 
hitherto been attempted, enable very few 
to earn the entire cost of their support, and 
only one per cent. to maintain himself or 
herself by the profession of music. In Paris 
thirty per cent. of the blind earn their living 
as pianoforte tuners, graduating at their in- 
stitution, and obtaining incomes which yary 
from £80 to £150 a year.* This single 
statement is surely enough to show that 
some better means of education than has 
hitherto been attainable by the blind is 
needed in England. The need is now sup- 


plied—that is to say, the beginning is made ; | 


it will be a national reproach for ever, if 
funds cannot be found for maintaining and 
developing it. 

The “Normal College for the Blind, 5, 
Paxton Terrace, Upper Norwood,” has 





* Thirty per cent., also, are professional musicians, but I 
do not know what incomes they earn. 








THE BLIND. 


been just a year at work among us. Its 
work proceeds on the assumption that among 
blind persons there are many capable of re- 
ceiving a thorough intellectual education in 
the highest sense of the words. A thousand | 
devices of loving ingenuity neutralise the one 
physical disqualification. The mind, ad- 
dressed through all channels but one, re- 
sponds, how readily, how gratefully, and 
with what delightful results, they who choose 
may now judge for themselves. There is no 
limit to the area of instruction but the 
capacity of the student, and that capacity is 
found to enlarge by cultivation, just as it 
does in:the case of those who see. Neither 
music nor any other art can be practised with 
aught save the lowest results by those whose 
mental faculties are sluggish, imperfect, or 
unexercised. Idiots are sometimes born 
with the finest musical organization, phy- 
sically considered, but they never become 
musicians. They astonish you by their 
faculty, but it is for ever fruitless ; for it is 
a body without a soul. Therefore it is in- 
tended that these students, through whom it 
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is hoped that the public will one day learn of 
how much the blind are capable, should be 
completely educated in other things besides 
music. And after only one year’s training it 
is found that their musical performances (to 
speak of nothing else) have a refinement, and 
promise a completeness, which you would 
vainly seek among those similarly afflicted 
who have been trained on the system hitherto 
practised in England. A short account of 
one afternoon’s visit to the institution may 
help to give some idea of what it is doing. 
We were ushered into a school-room con- 
taining forty-one students—as many, alas! as, 
with its present poor accommodation and 
small funds, the institution can receive. 
Applications are constantly refused for this 
sad reason. The principal, Mr. Campbell, 
told us with regret how he had very recently 
been forced to reject two most promising 
applicants. Sir Rutherford Alcock, who pre- 
sided at the meeting, briefly recapitulated the 
objects and hopes of the institution, and 
after a few modest words from the principal, 
who told us that he did not profess to do 
more than show us the beginning of a 
system which had been working a very short 
time, and which was, he hoped, improving 
every day, the exarhination of the pupils 
commenced. It was conducted chiefly by two 
young lady-teachers, thoroughly trained, the 





bell. 
showing quite unmistakably the power of the 


gently, and remembering a series of facts 
with perfect accuracy. 
| hibition in arithmetic, which was really asto- 
nishing. Complicated sums in Proportion 
were solved aloud, step by step, with just 
that slight hesitation as the pupil repeated 
the terms of the problem, and arranged his 
attack upon it, which must have convinced 





Then we had an ex- | 





musical part being entirely left to Mr. Camp- | 
First came a lesson in physiology, not | 
perhaps specially interesting in itself, but | 


scholars in following out a subject intelli- | 


the most incredulous listener that it was | 


remembrance of what had been learned by 
rote. As for the lengths of multiplication 
which were wound off in a minute, they 
literally made one giddy. 
most excellent examination in geography, not 
quite of the conventional type, but introduc- 
ing the historical associations of the places 
named, as well as their “products and 
governments.” 
faced little fellow about ten years old (it was 
strange to see ow bright and expressive 
many of these sightless faces were), knelt on 








genuine mental work at the time, not mere | 


Then followed a | 


During this lesson, a bright- | 


a chair at the table and followed the answers | 


with his fingers on an embossed globe, find- 
ing every place as it was named. Mr. 
Campbell interrupted the lesson to remind 
this pupil that he had, some days before, 
“taken a ship” half round the world to 
oblige him ; did he think he could take one 
from Liverpool to Yokohama now? Well, 





he thought he could ; and he began at once; | 


passing rapid little fingers from point to 
point, naming land and water as he passed, 


and bringing his vessel safe into port at last, | 


to the evident satisfaction of his fellow-pupils, 


who followed the proceeding with close | 


attention and constant smiles of approval. 
Afterwards Mr. Campbell told us that this boy 
had been, only six months ago, a gutter child 
in the streets of Liverpool, absolutely without 
education of any kind. He has unusual 
talents, and is to be trained as a teacher. 
The exhibition began and ended with sing- 


ing, and was interspersed with performances | 


on the pianoforte. There were some remark- 
ably sweet voices, and I think there can be 
no doubt that the part singing is already 
superior to what is generally heard at the age 
of the performers. I cannot but believe that 


the highest musical development attainable | 


under any circumstances is within their reach. | 


Exceptionally fine voices may furnish here- 
after first-rate solo singers; average voices 
may give us glees, quartettes, choirs, as good 
as any that we possess elsewhere. It is im- 


possible to estimate too highly the advan- | 


tages of complete training in this respect. 
Perhaps, however, the instrumental achieve- 
ments were even more interesting because 


they implied a triumph over greater natural | 


difficulties. Some of the younger pupils 
played short pieces with great intelligence 
and correctness. One girl, about sixteen 
years old, promises to be a very brilliant exe- 
cutant. Mr. Campbell told us that she has 
been not quite a year under his instruction, 
and her progress is now sq rapid that it can 
be observed from day to day. “I promise 
you,” said he, “that in three years she shall 
play with the Crystal Palace Orchestra.” In 


order to give an idea of the manner in which | 


musical knowledge is imparted, Mr. Camp- 
bell dictated to his class in é6ur presence the 
first phrases of a new piece. ‘There is an in- 
genious and peculiar system of notation by 
pricks on a tablet of stiff paper placed in a 
frame, each prick causing a raised mark on 


the surface which can be easily felt by the | 


finger. 
suffice to represent all the notes of the scale, 
and to indicate their value in time. In dic- 
tating the bass, the lowest notes onlv are 


Six such marks variously arranged | 
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named, the chords -being described by their 
intervals, reckoned from the lowest notes, 
upwards. In the treble the process is re- 
versed—the melody is dictated, and the in- 
tervals of chords are reckoned downwards 
from the melody notes. When a passage has 
been pricked out in this manner, the pupil is 
summoned to the pianoforte, and it is found 
that she can play accurately what she has 
written, using first one hand and then the 
other on the keys. Then comes the 
work of the ear in noting and remembering 
sounds, but, as it has been preceded by the 
mental process, it is not the sole agent, and 
by this means it is ensured that music shall 
be understood as well as executed. Much 
sympathy with Mr. Campbell’s efforts has 
been shown by the musical profession. Seve- 
ral great firms have given or lent instruments, 
and Madame Schumann, herself a member of 
the council, frequently plays to the pupils. 
They are also allowed to attend the rehearsals 
of the Crystal Palace Orchestra. 

Mr. Campbell, speaking with a controlled 
enthusiasm, which irresistibly conveys the 
idea that he will do whatever he promises to 
do, told us that they would be made ac- 
quainted with the best work of the greatest 
masters ; that nothing shallow, and nothing 
merely mechanical, would be allowed in their 
musical training, but that mind and taste 


would be incessantly cultivated while the | 


hands were acquiring power and facility. 
What has been already achieved makes the 
future sure. No one on hearing the per- 


| formances of these children would feel in- 
clined to say, “ These are very good, consider- 
ing——.” They are good absolutely. And 
what can I say, in conclusion, of the wisdom 
and tenderness which pervades the whole 
system? We were told of incessant vigilance 
over health both of mind and body. No 
study is pursued for more than three-quarters 
of an hour consecutively; then follows a 


strain should become injurious. Games and 
recreations of all sorts are shared by teachers 
and students, and many slight caresses and 


of glances of affection. 


to express what we felt. The spectacle was 
profoundly pathetic, but the tears, which it 


of real joy. Looking round upon this band 
of earnest, hopeful, happy workers, who could 
help thinking of what they were and of what 
they might have been, in sharp contrast with 
what they are and what they may become? 
We know the terrible denunciation against 
those whose light has been turned into dark- 
ness ; surely there must be a special blessing 
for those who out of darkness bring forth 
light. The human teacher cannot, it is true, 
say to the blind, “ Receive thy sight!” but 
' he goes as near to his divine Master as he 
can, the development which it is his privi- 
| lege to effect is almost a new creation, the 
| work is itself little less than divine. 





M. B. SMEDLEY. . 


DE PROFUNDIS. 


WANDERED far from Wisdom’s road, 
Her warning voice forgot ; 
In sin and shame I madly sowed, 
And hoped the seed would rot ; 
But now my wiser spirit reaps 
The harvest, in these joyless deeps. 


Yet, blessed be His Holy Name, 
He gives me strength to bear 
Each throe that wastes this mortal frame, 
Each daily cross and care ; 
The sinner’s Friend, who never sleeps, 
Walks with me in these joyless deeps. 


Seen through their gloom this world is vain, 
And all her treasures nought ; 

The grave is sweet, and death is gain, 
Beyond all human thought ; 

Through storm and cloud the glory peeps, 

Whilst yet I buffet with the deeps. 


And what says that bright spirit band 
Whose tears the Lord has dried ? 

“We waded to this promised land, 
Through waters dark and wide ; 

To these high city towers and steeps, 

He led us, through the joyless deeps.” 





Then, Lord, forbid that I should shun 
One billow of the sea, 
Till, when Thy work ot grace is done, 


And I am meet 


for Thee, 


My way-worn soul no longer keeps 
Her vigils, in these joyless deeps. 


GEORGE S. OUTRAM. 








gentle touches supplied, as we saw, the place | 
In truth, we were | 
so deeply moved that we did not know how | 


quarter of an hour’s rest, lest the mental | 


was almost impossible to restrain, were tears | 
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I.—NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
THE LIVES OF OUR SEAMEN. 


HOUGH slavery and the slave trade are both 
abolished, at least in British territory, it would 
appear that there is still a loud call in other depart- 
ments of philanthropy for the spirit that struggled in 
that cause ‘‘ against the stream,” and that in one very 
important case, the man has come out who is to head 
the struggle. In the first place, let us say that the 
best thing a man can do, on some occasions, to help 
his cause, is to make a blunder. Whether Mr. Plim- 
soll, M.P. for Derby, has really been guilty of doing 
a wrong to some of the gentlemen on whom he has 
reflected in his ‘‘ Appeal for Seamen,”’ is a question 
which the Jaw courts will have to decide, and with 
which we do not meddle. But it is certain that his 
efforts in parliament during the last few years to 
reform the merchant-ship service, and to protect 
the lives of British sailors, attracted very little atten- 
tion, and it is probable that they would have been 
equally unheeded for the future, but for the blunder 
by which he made himself liable to the penalties 
attached to a breach of parliamentary privilege. 
Having in his book made statements which were 
interpreted in this way by certain of his brother 
M.P.’s, it became his duty to rise in his place in the 
House of Commons, and, with a manliness and a 
modesty that attracted general admiration, express 
his regret for his unconscious violation of parlia- 
mentary rule. Besides running the gauntlet of par- 
liament, he is to be prosecuted at law for having 
issued the statements complained of; but the public 
conviction is so strong that he is heartily and honestly 
endeavouring to do a good turn to the British 
seaman, that a defence fund has been got up 
in his favour, though not at his request or even 
with his will. But the interesting thing is, that 
the public are now thoroughly interested in the 
cause to which for several years he has been trying 
to rouse attention. The newspapers have taken it 
up, and it has become one of the themes of the day. 
It is perfectly wonderful how much more interesting a 
man becomes when he requires to fight for his life. It 
isa happy thing that in the millennium there will 
be no abuses to rectify, and no respectable sins to put 
down ; it is difficult to see how, if there were, any one 
would be able, without either suffering a persecution 
or a prosecution, to rouse attention to the evil. 

It turns out that Mr. Plimsoll has had a singular 
career. The reason he knows so well about British 
seamen is that he has lived with them and shared 
their lot. For months and months he lived in 
one or other of Lord Shaftesbury’s model lodging 
houses,—lived on 7s. 93d. a week—and there met 
with many a workman and seaman, out of work, out 
of means, and out of heart. One thing that greatly 
interested him was the kindly consideration of work- 
men for each other in these circumstances. 

IT. N.s. 








A man 


with a small enough morsel for his own meal, would 
| share it with one who had none; and a heart low 

enough on its own account would throw out a ray or 

two of hope-and comfort to some one who was even 
| more inclined to give up the battle. The references to 
| « the old woman,” or ‘‘the kids’? at home, often 

showed a manly tenderness that made want of em- 
| ployment—for the times were hard—very difficult to 
bear. Mr. Plimsoll learned to respect and love such 
men, and remained voluntarily with them for a time 
to know them better, and to think how he could help 
them. And now on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons he is struggling to get justice for the seaman. 
The facts which he proceeds upon are very sad and 
awful. Of the hundreds of British seamen that are 
lost every year at sea, there seems no reason to doubt 
that at least a half perish through the effects of sheer 
and shameful greed. Vessels are often sent to sea in 
an utterly unseaworthy state ; or they are overloaded, 


are so leaky and crazy that they go down even with- 
out a gale—and this because the owners for greed 
refuse to take the steps necessary for the protection 
of the men, or because the underwriters, who each 
insure for small amounts, do not care about contesting 
claims in suspicious cases. Of course it is but a 
section of shipowners or ship-dealers to whom 
this remark applies. Many are most eager to pro 
mote the safety of their seamen, and a few are not 
only most careful of their temporal safety, but deeply 
concerned about their eternal salvation. There 
are shipowners and shipowners. 


pillory certain neglectors of the common duties of 
humanity—and many more who equally deserved the 
treatment have had to be let off. Many a man, it is 
said, could unfold a tale whose lightest word would 
harrow up the most phlegmatic soul, but he is re- 
strained by the fear of a prosecution for damages. If 
only due precautions were used for the safety of 
vessels, and all in charge maintained a constant 
sobriety, shipwrecks would occur very seldom. It is 
said that for more than twenty years the Cunard 
Company have never lost a ship nor a life. Who 
does not feel warmly for the British seaman, and ear- 
nestly desire that the effort now making on his behalf 
may be crowned with success ? 


CO-OPERATION AGAINST INTEMPERANCE. 


Among the signs of the times there are several 
indications that in the cause of temperance there is 
about to take place a greater combination of forces 
than has hitherto been common. Ever since the 
teetotal movement, there has been something like a 
repulsion between those friends of temperance who 
go on the principle of total abstinence, and those 
who do not. The vigorous and persistent efforts of 
the teetotallers have been of wonderful service ; but 
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and cannot fail to founder in the first gale; or they | 


The Board of | 
Trade has had, from time to time, to punish and | 
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hitherto they have tended to make all who were not 
prepared to join them hang off from the temperance 
movement, and some of them to feel as if they were 
unworthy to take part in the cause. Of late, however, 
there has obviously been more of a disposition to co- 
operate, where common action is possible. To limit 
the number of public-houses, for instance, is an object 
sufficiently definite in a practical point of view, yet 
such that all real friends of temperance, whether 
total abstainers or not, may join init. And this, we 
are glad to see, many are beginning to do. We 
observe, for example, from the Guardian newspaper, 
that a Church of England Temperance Society has 
lately been organized, under the highest auspices, 
which shows its earnestness on the subject by pro- 
posing to raise a fund of £10,000 in furtherance of 
temperance objects—closing public-houses, opening 
recreation-grounds, and promoting such other objects 
as are fitted to lessen the prevalence of our great 
national vice. In Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other,im- 
portant towns, a very gréat degree of interest has been 
awakened in the recent temperance reform that has 
taken place in the kingdom of Sweden. A gentleman 
of property in Perthshire—Mr. Carnegie, of Stronvar— 
formerly a merchant in Sweden, has drawn attention 
very effectually to a double reform in that countr y— 
the reform of the laws regulating distillation, which 
has produced an immense improvement in the smorade 
of the people generally; and a reform in the system 
of public-houses, which has been carried into effect 
in the town of Gothenburg. Acting on powers 
allowed by statute, the corporation of Gothenburg 
have made arrangements whereby a great reduction 
has taken place in the number of public-houses. It 
was thought, and very reasonably, that it was alto- 
gether a false principle to give to the managers or 
proprietors of public-houses a direct interest in the 
amount of liquor sold by them, and thereby in 
the drunkenness of the people. Accordingly, a 
public company was formed, by which the proprictor- 
ship of a great part of the public-houses has been 
acquired. This company contents itself with a 
moderate fixed percentage on its capital, and pays 
over all its profit beyond that point to the municipal 
authorities, by whom it is applied in reduction of the 
public rates. The managers of such of the public- 
houses as the society continues to keep open, account 
to the society for all sales of drink ; but are allowed 
a considerable profit on other articles of consumption. 
Mr. Carnegie, and other gentlemen acquainted with 
Sweden, speak of this arrangement as one that has 
been highly beneficial, The principle is unquestion- 
ably sound ; to give to a large and ever-increasing 
body of men a direct pecuniary interest in the spread 
of drunken habits in the population, is about the 
silliest proceeding which an intelligent community 
can adopt. The subject is undergoing a careful in- 
vestigation in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and possibly in 
other towns, and there is a strong disposition among 
the friends of temperance, whether total abstainers or 
otherwise, to make the Swedish plan, if it be deemed 
practicable here, a basis for united operations. 





MR. FROUDE ON THE SPREAD OF POPERY. 

Vié America, we have been getting the opinion of 
Mr. J. A. Froude on the recent revival of Popery. In 
writing to an American journal he comments cn the 
fact that while Popery has been losing ground in all 
the Popish countries, it has been visibly and wonder- 
fully gaining ground in the Protestant. Wherever 
that liberty prevails which has ever been its great 
antagonist, wherever that culture of the reason which 
it has so constantly discountenanced, there it is 
gaining converts in multitudes, acquiring a power 
over the public education, getting a good share of the 
public money, in short proving itself a formidable 
power. In England and the United States, the two 
most Protestant countries in the world, this revival 
has been most conspicuous. Italy and Spain treat 
Rome with contempt, confiscate her property, and 
are disrespectful to her officers; Germany, not yet 
quite free, shakes her fists at her, and vows that 
every-one of her priests and bishops shall obey the 
laws of their country ; the Jesuits are checkmated in 
Austria; in Protestant countries alone can they work 
with vigour. What are the reasons of this? Mr. 
Froude ascribes part to the better organization of the 
Papists; part to restlessness and love of change in 
Protestant countries; part to the weariness of people 
floundering amid difficulties, unable to find rest, 
unable to find in Protestantism that authority which 
they crave in connection with religion, and flinging 
themselves as a last resort into the arms of Rome ; 
and part to that want of absolute truthfulness and 
honesty which used to be the distinction of Pro- 
testants, but now that men sign articles in one sense 
and explain them in another, has unfortunately ceased 
to characterize them. As to the Jesuits, they find 
that the machinery of a free country is less able ‘to 


deal with them—a government requires a dash of | 


arbitrary power to be able to come down on their 
peculiar mode of working. As for the Tractarians, 
they thought to supply to their Church the element of 
authority which it appeared to want; but, in doing 
this, they only prepared the way for the passage of 
thousands of their people to Rome. The case, 
according to Mr. Froude, is very serious, and it looks 
as if our children would once more have to conquer 
their spiritual freedom from the hands of Rome. In 
his further observations on the subject we shall be 
curious to see what he says dbout Scotland; the 
case is certainly peculiar, for though popery is 
undoubtedly as active there as anywhere, it has 
received the smallest possible amount of accession 
from the native part of the population. 


IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


Of the bill introduced by Mr. Gladstone for the 
establishment of a university in Ireland, defeated on 
its second reading on the 12th instant, we are re- 
luctant to say much in this place, the matter being so 
entangled with political considerations, which on 
every account we wish to avoid. The country has 
shown itself most jealous of any measure which would 
commit public education in any of its branches to 
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ultramontane hands; yet ultramontane influence 
defeated the measure, as if it cherished the expecta- 
tion of more favourable terms. What has happened 
will make the country more vigilant than before, and 
will probably show more clearly how little ground 
there is for hope of coming to terms with Rome. 


II.—GLANCES AT WHAT IS DOING 
ABROAD. 


We have seen so many changes in the present 
age, that we have learned to look with compara- 
tive indifference on commotions that would have 
terrified a previous generation. The contest in France 
between Thiers and the Thirty, between the Republic 
and the Monarchy, between Liberalism and Ultramon- 
tanism, that thirty years ago would have thrown this 
| country into a panic, is now regarded with singular 
coldness. Spain undergoes a change from monarchy 
to republicanism, and as a republic becomes exposed 
to numberless risks of anarchy and civil war; yet in 
this country the whole is regarded with only the most 
languid interest. We seem to have been hearing the cry 
of “ Wolf’’ so often that we have ceased to be alarmed 
by it. Yet, undoubtedly, these changes may come in 
a very serious manner to effect the progress of the 
| gospel. ‘* Work while it is called to-day’’ seems to 
sound in our ears with every report of actual change, 
and every rumour of change to come. The unparal- 





and scatter the Bible, is one that ought to be accepted 
with an earnestness about which there should be no 
traces of languor. 


THE CONFLICT IN SWITZERLAND. 

The chief ecclesiastical interest on the Continent is 
in the battle which is going on between the Ultramon- 
tanists and the Governments that have spirit enough 
to contend with them. During the last few weeks, 
Switzerland has come to the front in connection with 
this struggle. The opposition of the Catholic popu- 
lation to the Infallibilist decree has come out with 
remarkable decision in connection with the Bishop of 
Bale. The jurisdiction of that gentleman over his 
diocese, which embraces the seven cantons or half 
cantons of Bale, Campagne, Soleure, Thurgovie, 
Argovie, Lucerne, and Zug, is regulated by a con- 
cordat, which requires the consent of the civil authori- 
ties to ecclesiastical proceedings within the diocese. 
The bishop was very quiet for a considerable time 
after the Council of the Vatican; but summoning 
courage, proceeded, among other steps, to depose a 
popular Abbé, because he did not in his teaching 
accept the decree of Infallibility. This roused the 
civil authorities, who met in great indignation, and 
took the strong step of declaring the see of Bale 
vacant, in consequence of the unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings of the bishop. Two of the cantons, Lucerne 
and Zug, did not go so far as to depose the bishop, 
doubting whether that was a competent act; but the 
opposition to the decree of infallibility is intense, 
and the resistance to the imperious policy of Rome is 
not less so. The Roman Catholic clergy look upon 





leled opportunity we now enjoy to preach the gospel | 


the bishop as a martyr; and there are not a few Pro- 
testants who are unable to reconcile the action of the 
civil power to their ideas of toleration and religious 
liberty. 

The collision at Geneva between the civil and 
the pontifical authorities is of a somewhat different 
kind. Contrary again to an ancient agreement, the 
Pope interfered in the ecclesiastical arrangements of 
Geneva without any understanding with the civil 
| authorities. Hitherto there has been no Bishop of 
Geneva ; but recently the Pope appointed a well- 
known priest, M. Mermillod, Vicar-Apostolic of 
Geneva, as a stepping-stone, it was commonly be- 
lieved, to his appointment as bishop. This step 
has been so resented by the civil authorities of Geneva 
that M. Mermillod has been banished from the can- 
ton. The inferior clergy, who preferred to give obe- 
dience to him, have paid the penalty, in the shape of 
the loss of a quarter’s allowance from the State. 
Much may naturally be said for the civil authorities, 
who have acted in this matter in accordance with the 
concordat agreed on by both parties ; but in the Pro- 
testant community of Paris, as well as elsewhere, it 
is said that grave doubts exist as to the expediency 
and moral propriety of so summary and severe pro- 
ceedings. Geneva, in its early history, got great 
celebrity for the vigour with which it espoused the 
| cause of the Reformation. Now, however, her vigour 
| is rather political than religious; and the earnest 
feeling under which she acts springs more from the 
sense of personal hurt, than from a burning regard to 
the interests of divine truth. Everywhere these pro- 
ceedings have created the deepest interest ; for the 
moral weight of what is done by Switzerland in this 
cause is quite out of proportion to her territorial mag- 
nitude. 





IN GERMANY. 


In Germany, too, the battle continues to rage— 
rages in newspapers and periodicals, as well as in 
fields of another kind. 


tinues to engage the attention of all. 


cisive measures—to suspend and finally suppress them. 
To all present appearance, this is the consummation 
to which matters are tending. The great difficulty of 
the Prussian Government in such a case would be to 
obtain new bishops in the place of those superseded. 
There would be one difficulty in finding men willing 
to accept the situations, and another in getting them 
consecrated. The Old Catholic movement might 


tion the Prussian Government would probably turn. 
And certainly in some places the Alt-Catholics are 
showing a remarkable degree of vigour. In Con- 
stance, for example, in the State of Baden, after hear- 
ing addresses from Michelis and Friedrich, a plebiscite 
of the Catholics was resolved on, and out of 1,500 
Catholics, notwithstanding the most vigorous opposi- 
tion of the priests, 657 voted against the Infallibility 














The bills before the Prussian | 
Parliament for repressing Roman Catholicism con- , 
The Catholic | 
clergy have expressed their determination to resist | 
them even to the death. And if they do so resist, the | 
Government is pledged to meet them with the most de- | 


supply at least one of these wants, and in that direce | 
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dogma. A deputation then proceeded to the Baden 
Government to ask the use of one of the churches 
for their worship. This request was granted at once. 
It is believed that other towns in Baden will speedily 
follow the lead of Constance, the more especially as 
the State is fettered by no concordat, and there are 
no political difficulties. It would appear thet in 
Bavaria, once so keen, the movement has become 


| languid, but that the fire has spread to the district 


around, 


Ill.—_JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


MISSION CONFERENCE, 


An important missionary conference has been held 
at Allahabad, in India. No fewer than one hundred 
and eighteen missionaries were present ; and to show 
how many different denominations of brethren are 
capable of dwelling together in unity, it may be 
mentioned that twenty-two belonged to the Church 
Missionary Society, seventeen were American 
Presbyterian, thirteen American Episcopal, twelve 
Free Church of Scotland, eleven London Mis- 
sionary, nine Baptist, four American Board, three 
Church of Scotland, three United Presbyterian of 
America, three United Presbyterian of Scotland, 
The conference 
sat for five days, discussing all manner of questions 
of missionary interest, and in a spirit of great har- 
In India itself, the state of Christian mis- 


not outwardly very prosperous; but a great change is 
believed to be going on under the surface. Among 


| tribes like the Santhals the progress is much’ more 


rapid. “We do not tell our converts to preach,” 
said a missionary ; ‘‘ when they are converted they 
go of themselves, and say to their friends, ‘Come, we 


, have found something good.’ People come by whole 


| villages to see the missionary. 


Many villages have 


| been entirely christianized, and support their pastor, 





as they formerly supported their priest, by allotting 
him a portion of land to work. One single man 
among them has brought no less than five villages to 
Christ.” Medical missions had a prominent place at 
the meetings of this conference, and the real im- 
portance of medical institutions for training up the 
native converts, or some of them, to qualify them for 
practice among -the natives, was much dwelt on. 
To those outside it is interesting to ascertain the 
views of mission work prevalent among those who 
are bearing the heat and burden of the day; but the 
main effect of such gatherings must be to quicken 
and encourage the workers themselves. The judg- 
ment of a missionary father, Dr. Wilson of Bombay, 
is—* The effect of the meetings has been to produce 
great hopefulness and joy at the prospect of the 
steady and sure progress of the work of the Lord in 
India.” 


AMUSEMENTS FOR NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 


The subject of amusements for native Christians 
has been pressing itself on the attention of mission- 





aries, and was recently under discussion at a confer- 
ence in Calcutta. The question arose from the fact 
that in the large Christian community of Backer- 
gunge, under charge of the Rev. J. Sale, of the Baptist 
mission, some of the native Christians expressed a 
desire to take part in the boat-races connected with 





the festival of the Durga Pujah. There is so much | 


connection between amusements and idolatrous prac- 


tices, and likewise between amusements and lax | 


moral habits, that the whole question connected with | 
The con- | 


them becomes both delicate and difficult. 
ference recognised the benefit of amusement in all 


wholesome forms, for the enlivening and refreshing of 


human life. 


It wisely abstained from directions as to | 


particular cases, laying down general rules and cau- | 
tions which each missionary must consider in each | 


particular instance. Boat-races, when held in honour 
of heathen gods, could not be sanctioned, nor when 
accompanied by impure songs ; but the case would 
be altered if they were held at other times and accom- 
panied by better songs. Miracle-plays, representing 
the passion of our blessed Lord, corresponding to the 


jatras, or plays in which proceedings of the heathen 
gods were often represented, were painful to witness, | 


and injurious in tendency. 
formances of a different description might be rendered 
very serviceable in spreading among the Hindoo and 
Mahometan population a knowledge of Scrinture 
history and truth ; and with due care, in aiding to 
produce an impression on the mind. ‘The conference 
expressed its opinion, “that great strictness in the 
prohibition of instrumental music must defeat its own 
end, and that in all probability it is better not to 
denounce such music as injurious in its tendency, nor 
to attempt to regulate it in connection with the 
exercise of church discipline, as long as the words 
sung are not tainted with idolatry or impurity.” 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


In the preceding part of this Number of our Maga- 
zine, we have given full expression to our sense of the 
loss sustained by the whole Christian Church in the 
removal of Dr. Guthrie. To that mournful subject 
we.do not return here, We are desirous, however, 
of giving a niche to an eminent man of science, 
recently removed, full of years— 


PROFESSOR SEDGWICK, OF CAMBRIDGE, 


Of his eminence in science we do not need to write. 
Of the devout spirit in which he prosecuted his re- 
searches in geology and the study of nature, his own 
writings bear abundant evidence. He could never 
bear, while inquiring into the phenomena of nature, 
to feel himself ‘‘ dangling in mid air without a resting- 
place for the sole of his foot.” And from a funeral 
sermon by the Rev. Robert Burn, M.A., Senior 
Fellow of Trinity, we rejoice to learn “ that his last 
hours were spent in earnest prayer for sanctification 
by the Holy Spirit, in submissive resignation to the 
will of his Creator, and in the firm trust that he was 
washed from the guilt of his sin by the atoning blood 
of his Saviour.” 


But popular musical per- | 
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AGAINST THE STREAM: 


The Story of an Heroic Age in England. 


By THE AUTHOR or “THE 


CHAPTER XVI. 


}, E travel- 
led for 
t. hue 
most 
par t 
outside 
thc 
coach, 
and not 
through 
an alto- 
gether 
happy 
land. A 
series of 
bad har- 
vests 
had | 
raised | 
the 
price of | 
bread, | 
while| 
the French war barred our access to the 

abundant cornfields of the Continent. 

The people, often so heroically patient in 
sufferings they feel to be inevitable, were by 
no means persuaded that the hunger they 
had now to endure was inevitable. 

The one gigantic imperial form of Napo- 
leon had scarcely yet effaced in the popular | 
imagination the promises of the Republic. | 
England was by no means of one heart and | 
soul in the war, in any class or station. There | 
Was a suspicion in many minds that we were | 
starving ourselves to enslave our neighbours. 
From the commencement, not only Mr. Fox, 
but Mr. Wilberforce, courageously abandon- 
ing his party, had been against it; and by 
this time the majority, enlightened by the 
failure of our large subsidies and our little 
army on the Continent, and not even con- 
soled by our splendid successes at sea, were 
brought round to his opinions. 

Moreover there was another gigantic im- 
perial power rising not before the imagina- 
tion, but before the eyes, and in spite of the 
hands, of the people ; the power of Steam. 

Against this the people had dashed them- 
selves again and again in blind fury, in what 
were éven now beginning to be the manu- 
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SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


facturing districts in the north, burning the 
machinery, and hunting the inventors out of 
the country ; poor human hands and hearts 
wounding themselves like children in vain 
assaults against the impassive irresistible 
force of material progress ! 

Our way, however, did not lie through 
these more disturbed districts, but through 
the agricultural lands of the south. 

It was not so much riot and ruin that 
we saw as quiet uncontending misery; 
hollow-eyed, hungry faces, feeble bent forms 
that should have been those of strong men, 
and worn old faces that should have been 
those of children. Misery, hunger, starvation; 
patient, not through hope, but through hope- 
lessness. 

In one town indeed through which we 


| passed, we fcand broken windows in the 


bakers’ shops, and men still hanging about in 
muttering groups, the sullen remnants ofa mob 
recently hindered from burning the flour-mills. 

The bewildered magistrates had met, and 
having consulted how to compel a reduction 
of prices, had felt the bakers and millers too 


| strong to be assailed, and had therefore 


valiantly directed their attack on the market 
women, who were solemnly and _ severely 
commanded to sell their butter at tenpence a 
pound ! 

The Government mode of *clief was 
scarcely less blind than that of Ye mob. 
Whilst the mob attacked the bakers, Par- 
liament passed a Bill enjoining the use of 
brown bread. 

Through this hungry and bewildered Eng- 
land the four horses of the stage-coach bore 


| us, toiling up the green hills of our southern 


counties, and galloping across the many 
heaths and commons then still free; over 
plains historical with battles of old civil wars ; 
passing in the twilight the weird giant stone- 
circles of a forgotten faith; seeing the spires 
or fretted towers of old cathedrals grow from 
grey delicate lines into majestic solidity as 
we approached; everywhere our arrival an 
event ; welcomed in village and city inns by 
facetious hostlers, officious waiters, jolly 
landlords, and patronizing landladies. But 
always behind and around were those silent 
languid groups of hungry-eyed men and 
women, and grave children. 

At last we drew near the great City. Two 
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masses stood out distinctly, through the smoke 
and the twilight, the dome of St. Paul’s, and 
the twin towers of » Westminster Abbey. 
With these last we claimed a kind of kin- 
ship through our old Printing House in the 
Abbey churchyard of Abbot’s Weir, where 
one of the earliest printing-presses in Eng- 
land had co-existed with the Caxton press at 
Westminster. 

My father had often told us of it, and the 
little link seemed to make those abbey towers 
like a welcome. 

There was little time, however, to observe 
buildings, at no time the characteristic glory 
of London. 

We had entered the streets ; and the multi- 
tudes and masses of human beings seemed to 
seize and overwhelm me, heart and mind, 
like a great Atlantic wave, and take away my 
breath. I seemed to pant to get to an end, 
a shore. And there was no end, novshore ! 
only always, on and on, those busy, crowded 
streets, those wildernesses of human dwellings. 
I felt altogether lost, my individuality swept 
away and drowned, in the bewildering, busy 
whirlpool of those unknown crowds. 

I could not account for it. If I could not 
have held Piers’s hand I think I must have 
cried out, like somebody drowning. As it 
was, I squeezed his arm as if I were clinging 
to him for life. He laughed, and asked if I 
was afraid, and said it was as easy to the 
coachman to drive through London streets 
as to one of our waggoners to plod through 
the lanes of Abbot’s Weir. 

I knew the feeling was exaggerated and 
unreasonable, but I could neither: explain nor 
help it. 

And then, all at once, floated on my heart 
the words— 

“And Jesus Seeing the multitudes, had com- 
passion on them.” 

That relieved me. 
them flow quietly. 

All the majesty of that pitying Presence 
came over me! And I seemed to nestle 
like a child to that tender mighty Heart. I 
felt there was room for every one of those 
overwhelming crowds Zhere, and feeling this I 
was at home. 


Tears came, and I let 


At the coach door we were met by Cousin 
Crichton. He did not look in the least 
overwhelmed by the din or the crowd. He 
looked too solid and, at the same time, too 
buoyant to be overwhelmed by anything. 
The evils he could not beat off like a rock, 
he would float over like a buoy. He wel- 
comed us as if he had known us for years. 





“No more luggage than that!” he said, 
stowing away our boxes in the hackney coach 
he had ready for us. ‘‘ Well done, Cousin 
Bride, I will take you to the Wall of China, 
if you like, with the same equipage, if only 
as a standing protest against my girls.’ 

I felt a little abashed. He did not mean 
to be sarcastic,.I was sure. 
his face were too round and hearty for satire. 


But in the grave footman who helped me into | 
the carriage I detected a shade of condescen- | 


sion, inevitable from so solid a personage 
towards a young lady whose wardrobe could 
be compressed into one trunk. Also, I felt 
it necessary to justify ‘the liberality of my 
father’s arrangements. 

“ We thought Cousin Barbara would help 
us to buy suitable things,” I answered, apolo- 
getically. 

“ Apologizing for your virtues? 
my dear! 
I pray.” 

We crossed Westminster Bridge. 


Don’t, 


The 


last faint gold of ‘sunset was dying away | 
over the broad river and in the frosty sky, but | 


there was just enough colour to:contrast with 
the dim grey of the Abbey towers, and the 
roofs of the old Houses of Parliament. 

Again that absurd inclination to tears came 
over me. The Abbey brought back our 
abbey, and Abbot’s Weir, and father; and the 
Houses of Parliament seemed sacred with 
memories of Loveday, and of the eloquent 
voices that had pleaded there for the slaves, 
and would go on pleading there until the 
great wrong was righted. 

As we went on, Cousin Crichton poured | 
out information which he thought would in- 
terest us. He pointed out Mr. Wedgwood’s 
works, in Greek Street, Soho, and thence 
diverged to Bolton and Watt’s, at Soho near 
Birmingham, and spoke of engines of a 
thousand horse power, and said they were 
beginning a social revolution greater than 
the French. 

He showed us Covent Garden Theatre. 
“ National!” he remarked, “whether we 
approve of it or not, and historical. David 
Garrick acted there; Hannah More’s friend, 
you know.’ 

He told us, as we drove over Westminster 
Bridge, that there was a larger mass of stone 
in that bridge than in St. Paul’s. 

I felt I ought to be astonished at every- 
thing. Piers evidently took it allin, and was 
much interested. 

But A had very vague ideas as to “horse 
powers” and comparative quantities of stone, 
and although I had certainly heard of David 


His voice and | 


At least not before your cousins, | 
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Garrick, I felt in disgraceful ignorance as to 
Mrs. Hannah More, apparently, in my uncle’s 
eyes, the larger celebrity of the two. 

At last I ‘ventured to ask if it was really 
there, under those roofs, that Mr. W ilberforce 
spoke, and Mr. Clarkson got all that terrible 
anti-slavery evidence listened to, which it 
cost him such labour to collect ? 

He turned on me with a look of pleased 
surprise. 

“Then the echoes of our battles have 
reached the quiet old town?” 

“My father cares for nothing, more!” I 
said. “We have heard about it all our | 
lives.” 

He seemed moved, and 
hearty shake. 


gave my hand a 


“Have you West Indians, then, in Abbot’s | 


Weir? What has roused up the dear, sleepy 
old town?” ’ 
‘*‘T don’t think the old town is roused up, 


I said. “It is only father and Loveday 
Benbow.” 

“Benbow! I seem to know the name,” he 
said. 


> | Clarkson. 


“Her father is Lieutenant Benbow, and | 


her mother was a Quaker, and she is an in- 
valid, and has suffered much,” I said ; 
she cares for what the slaves suffer more than 
for all her own pain.” 

“ Ah,” he said, “‘the Quakers were always 
sound on that point ; some of our best men 
are among them. So you have not had any 
abolition meetings?” he continued, with a 
business-like practical eye to “the cause.” 
** Any slave-holders?” 

“ One,” I said, “ one of our dearest friends. 
But she hates it.” 

“Ah,” he sighed, 
suppose.” 


“she has seen 


And then he pointed out to me the house | 


where Granville Sharp lived. 

“He is an old acquaintance, too, I sup- 
pose,” he said, smiling. 

“The oldest of all,” 
him best of all.” 

“A very sound man,” he replied ; “a little 
crotchety ; peculiar views as to prophecy, but 
very sound.” 

I felt a little chilled at the term. Would 
Andromeda have liked to hear Perseus called 
nothing more sublime than “ sound ?” 

“There he is!” exclaimed Cousin Crichton. 

He stopped the coach, and I actually saw 
him ; looked into the fine face with the broad 
forehead, the delicate, feminine curves of the 
lip, the massive, resolute chin. 

“ Here is a young lady who is quite sound 
as to the Blacks,” said Cousin Crichton. 


I said. ‘We like 


“but | 


And Mr. Sharp smiled benignantly in at the 
coach window, and I actually shook hands 
with him ; had my hand in the friendly grasp 
of the hand that had rescued poor bruised 
and battered Jonathan Strong, and searched 
among the law-books and records, against 
the counsel ‘of lawyers and judges, until it 
drew the true law of England to the light, 
and laid the foundation of the liberty of 
| all slaves in the righteous judgment of one 
| free country. 
| I was quite beyond tears then. 
he: Thank you, that zs worth coming to 
London for, Cousin Crichton !” I said, as we 
| drove on again. “The first of them all ; he 
| who began it all!” 

“ Shall we see Mr. Clarkson?” I ventured 
to ask, feeling as if everything good were pos- 
| sible now. 

“Clarkson? Ah,I am not sure. An ex- 
cellent hard-working man ; but he does not be- 
long to Clapham” (the “but” sounded like 
“although”) ; “‘agood hand at the foundations, 
But to-morrow you shall see Mr. 
Wilberforce’s house, perhaps himself.” 

And that, I felt, was like saying, “ You 
have seen the ministers ; to-morrow you shall 
see the king.” 

The coach drove 





through a handsome 


| stone gateway, and round a wide sweep of 


it, I} 


lawn, and stopped at a porch, very Grecian 
and impressive, though vague as to style. 

In a moment we were in the brilliantly- 
lighted drawing-room, with lamps in various 
places, and a table set with silver and with 
flowers, and a steaming urn, and a great 
glowing coal-fire, and a party of most cor- 
dially-minded cousins, who kissed us as if 
they had known us for years, and their father, 


| as if they had parted from him for years, and 


| I 





all fell on us at once with various hospitable 
propositions, until Cousin Crichton came to 
the rescue. 

“Stand back, girls. You set all ceremo- 
nial at defiance. Cousin Bride Danescombe, 
let me introduce you one by one, beginning 
at the beginning. You have heard of the Ad- 
mirable Crichton. These are all Admirable 
Crichtons. This is Hatty, who has a talent 
for finding out the most wonderful people to 
admire ; and this is Matty, who has a talent 
for finding out the most uncomfortable people 
to comfort ; and this is Phoebe, who has a 
talent for finding out the most impracticable 
people to reform; and this,” he added, 
placing my hand in his wife’s, “is your 
Cousin Barbara, ‘he Admirable Crichton, who 
has a talent for loving every one lovable or 
unlovable, and will certainly take to loving 
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you. The boys may introduce themselves,” 
waving his hand to three tall young men. 
“ And,” he concluded, “there is the Lower 
House in the nursery. And there is little 
Martha up-stairs.” As he spoke of little 
Martha he unconsciously lowered his voice, 
as we do in speaking of something sacred ; 
and I noticed she was the only one who had 
no pet name; the one little patient sufferer 
in that prosperous, joyous home. Any name 
that belonged to her became a pet name 
only by its being hers. To me, indeed, 
when I learned to love her, she made the 
prosaic-sounding name of Martha as sweet 
and high as “ Mary,” so that I had always, 
after knowing her, a prejudice to overcome 
against any of the many occasions in which 
poor Martha and her blundering love were 
held up to severe animadversion. 

There was a wonderful glow about the 
whole evening ; the welcome, the lights” in 
such abundance as I had never seen, the 
glowing masses of coal in the large grate, to 
which I was not accustomed, the rosy glow 
on my cousins’ faces, the tender motherly 
light in their mother’s eyes. 

Cousin Crichton declared I looked as fresh 
as if I had come out of a bandbox. “ But, 
talking of bandboxes, girls,” he added, “I 
should like you to see what your cousin can 
do with—or without !” 

But Cousin Barbara said I must be tired, and 
gently led me up-stairs, 

Into such a bedroom! and with such a 
fire! I had never had a fire in my bedroom, 
except for a week when I had the measles. 
I felt I must in honesty disclaim such luxuries. 

And there were book-shelves, and a sofa, 
and a writing-table with lovely exotic hot- 
house flowers on it, and a cheval-glass with 
lighted candles in brackets, and the-fire-light 
flickering on the crimson damask draperies of 
such a magnificence of a bed! It would 
require a special ceremonial to get into it. 
The room was a residence ; a house, a gar- 
den, a palace! My poor little trunk did look 
very meagre in it. 

“ How kind!” I said, “ how luxurious and 
beautiful everything is! So much too good 
for me, Cousin Barbara. You must put me 
in some litile room fit for a girl.” 

“ Thope you will be comfortable, my dear,” 
she said ; “ we do not wish to have luxuries, 
but we do try to make people comfortable.” 

She left me, and in a few minutes her kind 
soft voice was at the door again. 

“ My dear,” she said, “ you will not mind 
just looking in on little Martha. She has 
been expecting you, and she wants a kiss.” 








We went in. 

Tiere she lay, on a couch near the fire, 
her eager face welcoming me; her eyes with 
that wistful look of suffering in them ques- 
tioning mine ; her long, thin little hands still 
holding mine, so as not to let me go, when 
she had kissed me. The large eyes seemed 
satisfied with their answer, I suppose partly 
because I could scarcely meet them for tears. 

“ Kiss me again, Cousin Bride,” she said. 

And the second kiss was not that of a 
stranger. 

I felt there was one place at least in that 
great, glad, wealthy household where I should 
be wanted, and therefore should be at home. 

Then one flying glimpse in their beds in 
the nursery at the Lower House, which un- 
constitutionally refused to go to sleep with- 
out seeing the new cousin. 

Then down again to the full, bright room. 

“You will excuse our having only brown- 
bread, and no pastry, and no sugar,” said 
Cousin Crichton. ‘“ The brown-bread is law, 
of course. The no pastry is our voluntary 
contribution to the scarcity; it seems a 
shame to be making into luxuries what others 
cannot get enough of to live on. But the 
no sugar is not compulsory. That, you 
know, is our protest against the slave-trade. 
Perhaps you take sugar.” 

Piers and I had given it up for years. 

“ Three hundred thousand, Clarkson found 
in one of his journeys had done the same; 
and some persons refuse to sell it. A little 
self-denial does none of us any harm.” 

It seemed strange to me to associate the 
thought of self-denial with that abundant 
table, with its cold and hot meats and 
elaborate cakes, and foreign preserves and 
dried fruits, and hot-house grapes, and many 
luxuries new to my prdvincial imagination. 
But it seemed to gratify Cousin Crichton to 
feel we were seasoning our dainties with that 
little pinch of self-denial, so of course I said 
nothing. 

I think the thought of those starving men 
and women and little children, of whom we 
had been seeing so many, would have made 
it difficult for me to enjoy anything as my 
cousin wished that evening,—(of course I 
was over-fatigued and over-excited,)—if it had 
not been for the thought of that dear little 
worn face up-stairs. 

This family also was, after all, bearing 
some share of the burdens of the world. 

We had family prayers, (not then a matter 
of course), commenced by a very impressive 
procession of servants, headed by the portly 


housekeeper, a far more majestic person than 
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Cousin Barbara, and closed by a frightened- 
looking little maid, whom I concluded must 


be either one of Cousin Matty’s uncomfort- | 


able people to be comforted, or one of 


Phcebe’s impracticable people to be reformed. | 
Very hearty and benevolent those prayers | 


seemed to me, and very humble I am sure 
they were meant to be. Our unworthiness 
and absence of all merit was much lamented 


in them; and the whole world, black and | 
white, heathen and Christian, were most affec- | 


tionately remembered, our “poorer brethren” 
(amongst whom my cousins diligently la- 
boured) ; the millions of India and China, for 


whose sake the Church Missionary Society | 


had just been instituted. 
But somehow it felt as if we were people 
on a safe and sunny island interceding for 


those still struggling in the cold and perilous | 
sea ; people set apart in an oasis of exceptional | 
plenty to shower down our alms and blessings 


on a hungry world. 


Except in one tender little sentence, in | 


which “ the beloved member of this family 
who cannot be with us,” was in few words 
and tremulous tones commended to the mer- 
ciful Father. 

As I lay awake in my regal bed that night 
watching the delightful friendly flicker of the 
fire-light on the mirror, the books, the maho- 
gany wardrobe, the crimson damask curtains, 
I felt that “‘ comfort ” was a word that covered 
a good dealin the Crichton vocabulary ; and 
that the distinction so clear to kind Cousin 
Barbara between “comfortable” and “luxu- 
rious” was rather too subtle for a provincial 
mind like mine. 


I had never before known intimately a 


full complete family life such as this. It had 
so happened, I saw as I looked back to 
Abbot’s Weir, that my little world there was 
a world of fragments. Our own home, happy 
as I was there, had never been complete since 
our mother went, and never could be more. 


Amice, Loveday, Miss Felicity, sweet little | 


Claire and her mother, Uncle Fyford, and 
Dick Fyford were all fragments, more or less 


rugged or rounded, broken off from com- | 


plete family life, or never having been moulded 
into it. 


But this was a complete, warm, sunny, | 


healthy, rich, round world, with all that were 
therein. 


were there. The father lovingly providing, 


generously bestowing, ruling, delighting in the | 


children; the mother loving, sympathizing, 
understanding, serving ; all the brothers and 
sisters so full of life, and activity, and hap- 
piness—so full of trusted and trusting love. 


Its sun and moon, and all its stars | 





| 

| How beautiful, how dear, how warm it was! 
| And how much warmth it must shed all 
around! What a picture of “the Father's 
House” to those around it; what a foretaste 
of it to those within ! 

Yet my thoughts would wander back to 
| that bewildered, battling, toiling, struggling 

England; that bewildered, battling world 
' outside, and could find no rest. 

Until they came back and did find rest 
in Cousin Martha’s sick-chamber. 

Little Martha seemed to link that abound- 
ing prosperous family with the suffering, 
weary, struggling world outside, and to make 
the contrast less oppressive. 

Our blessed Lord did not live in an oasis, 
when He was visibly in this world, any more 
than he lived in the deserts; but on the open 
hillsides ; in the city streets where the lame 
and blind were, and the sick were brought to 

the doors ; on the dusty roads ; by the village 
| well, thirsty and weary, really poor. 
| It seemed to me good for that prosperous 
| household that the footprints of poverty 
| should have come into one chamber of it, 
| poverty of all that makes wealth enjoyable ; 
| thirst and weariness no wealth could relieve ; 
good that there should be one on whom 
| the light of the Beatitudes came down direct 


| with no necessity for symbolical explanation ; 
| not as a general declaration, but a personal 
| benediction; not only, “ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, and they that hunger after righteous- 
| ness,” but “ Blessed be ye poor; for yours is 


| 
| 


| the kingdom of God. Blessed are ye that 
hunger now; for ye shall be filled.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TueE history of the anti-slavery struggle is 
not picturesque, at least the English por- 
tion of it. Its battle-fields are committee- 
| rooms of the House of Commons, at no time 
| the most picturesque of assemblies, the low 
| taverns whence Clarkson hunted out witnesses, 
platforms of abolition meetings, largely at- 
tended by Quakers, the House of Commons 
itself; none of them very manageable mate- 
rial from a pictorial point of view. Its 
chief pictorial achievement is a terribly geo- 
metrical drawing of a section of a slave- 
ship with a cargo of black men and women 
| stowed in it “like herrings in a barrel,” only 
alive (at least, alive when they were packed), 
| six feet by one foot four inches being the 
largest space allowed to any. Few historical 
| pictures, however, have been so effective. It 
| moved the House of Commons. “It seemed 
| to make an instantaneous impression of hor- 
| ror on all who saw it.” 
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Nor are the sacrifices made by the 
abolitionists such as sensationally to impress 
the imagination. Even such “a sacrifice 
to virtue” as three hundred thousand persons 
giving up sugar, scarcely means as much 
to us as it appears to have meant to the 
sufferers, who, it is recorded, on the promise 
of the abolition of the slave trade in 1796, 
experienced “great joy,” and “ several in con- 
sequence returned to the use of sugar.” And, 
excepting sugar, the majority of its advocates 
were not mulcted of a luxury. The heart- 
anguish endured by men like Clarkson in hunt- 
ing up evidence among the lowest haunts of 
seaport towns, or on the decks of slave-ships 
(steeping his soul in that bitter cup of cruelty 
and wretchedness until often sleep was im- 
possible) ; and even the real personal danger he 
encountered ; being once all but drowned in 
a storm he had braved to secure a witness, 
and once all but hustled into the sea by a band 
of slave-traders in the Liverpool docks—are 
not subjects to be dramatically represented. 

Nevertheless, in the quiet heroism of 
“patient continuance in well-doing,” strong 
to keep alive through half a century the glow 
of sympathetic enthusiasm, with no romantic 
visions or incidents to revive it, through the 
damps and chills of prosaic details of wrong 
and repeated failures of redress, the world 
has had few nobler examples. 

The extent to which the trumpet was 
blown in some quarters afterwards, may have 
given subsequent generations a tendency to 
undervalue the work. 

But Granville Sharp, and Clarkson, and 
Wilberforce, and the leaders of the contest, 
themselves blew no trumpet before them, 
called their deeds by no grandiloquent names, 
and never gave themselves out as martyrs 
or heroes, or anything but Christian men de- 
termined to lift off a great crime from their 
country and a great wrong from a continent. 

I was a little disappointed at the feeling of 
my cousins with regard to the slave trade. 
They were quite “sound” on the subject, of 
course ; they wore Mr. Wedgwood’s cameo of 
“a man and a brother ;” they abstained from 
sugar ; but they were a little tired of the con- 
test. “It seemed as if it would never come 
to an end.” It had gone onin the House of 
Commons more than ten years ; and ten years 
to my cousins was the whole of conscious life. 
“Tt was remarkable,” Mr. Clarkson says, 
at the beginning of the century, “that the 
youth of the rising generation knew but little 
about the question. For some years the 
committee had not circulated any books.” 

Nor was the anti-slavery literature very at- 





tractive, or very “suitable for circulation in 
families.” 

The mere brutality of the wrongs inflicted 
make their records as. unreadable as the 
criminal columns of a sensational newspaper. 
Besides, the ‘‘ newest thing” whether in bon- 
nets or barettas,in vestments, secular or eccle- 
siastical, in heresies or in philanthropy—will 
have irresistible attractions for “the youth of 
both sexes.” And anti-slavery was by no 
means the newest thing in philanthropy. I 
found that, through Loveday’s burdened 
heart and Amice’s stricken conscience, I 
knew and felt more about it than my cou- 
sins. Except little Martha. “I cannot go 
with my sisters to the schools and the poor 
and the missionary meetings,” she said ; “* but 
I can be as near the negroes as they can. 
They say the abolition struggle has gone on 


.so long! but then, you know, that is decause 


the misery is going on so long. I can some- 
times make things to help the Moravian 
missionaries in the West Indies ; and I can 
always ask God to help,” she added, “ at 
least almost always, when my head is not too 
stupid. And in the night when I cannot 
sleep, I often say over the poems and hymns 
about them by Cowper. They make my own 
little troubles seem nothing.” 

Moreover, the period during which I first 
visited Clapham was the time of a lull in the 
battle, although the preparations were con- 
tinued, as Mr. Wilberforce said, “with un- 
cooled zeal.” . 

In 1800, 1801, 1802, and 1803 it was 
judged expedient to bring forward no motion 
for abolition in the House of Commons. 

My cousins, however, were by no means 
irresponsive to my enthusiasm. ‘They were 
quite ready most generously to acknowledge 
that perhaps they had not cared as much as 
they ought. “It was all so terrible and so 
hopeless, and there seemed nothing girls 
could do in it, and there were thousands of 
things so full of hope in which they could 
help!” “They had rather left slavery to papa 
and Mr. Wilberforce and the House of Com- 
mons.” “I must come and see the day-schools 
and Sunday-schools, and attend the meetings 
at Exeter Hall for the Bible Society, and the 
London Missionary Society, and the Church 
Missionary Society.” 

However prosaic and old-fashioned those 
words may sound now, to us, then, they were 
full of spiritual romance, fresh as young leaves, 
fragrant as spring flowers, strong and glad as 
a river just set free from the winter ice. It 
was a joyous tide of new life, and I was swept 
away in it. 
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| tain as it is that there were years 


| it is that at the beginning of this century she 


| is warmer and brighter for it, down to its 


| and ungraceful struggles against the stream 
| of a few earnest Christian men and women, 
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England had begun to awaken to the fact 
that she had millions of ignorant children to 
be taught the elements of Christianity, and 
millions of heathen subjects to be evangelized, 
and a whole world within and without in 
sore need of help. During the next few 
years, she was to get used to the necessity 
of standing alone against the world in more 
ways than one ; and she was also to rise to the 
duty of standing alone for the world, until the 
Christian world awoke to help her. As cer- 
at the 
beginning of this century—in which our coun- 
try alone stemmed the desolating despotism 
of Napoleon, until nation after nation awoke 
not at her call but by her deeds ; so certain 





alone, with anything to be called a national 
enthusiasm, stemmed the torrent of a thou- 
sand wrongs ; negro slavery, the cruel miseries 
of the mad in lunatic asylums, of the unfor- 
tunate and the guilty in prisons, ignorance 
and darkness in Christendom and in hea- 
thendom, until nation after nation arose at 
the light of her shining, and the whole world 


darkest corners. 

And equally certaim is it that these philan- 
thropie movements began not as the silent 
spreading of morning or as the gradual, 
insensible diffusion of an atmosphere, but by 
the honest, hearty, sometimes blundering 


not a few of whom lived at Clapham. 
Whatever else the religious life at Clapham 





was or failed to be, it was hearty, healthy, 
helpful—not oecupied with its owm sensa- 
tions, but with its work ; using its strength, | 
steadily and joyfully, in “going about doing | 
good.” “ Doing good” was the aim, the | 
motto of the school. “Being good” no| 
doubt should come first; but the “doing” | 
and the “being” are so intertwined that 
it is not always easy to see which begins ; | 
and it is easy to see that towards the “being” | 
few means are so eflicacious as the “ doing.” 
Nor is “doing good” a propensity I think 
likely to be at all generally pushed to a dan- 
gerous extreme; although talking about it 
certainly may. 

Those first weeks at Clapham shine back 
on me like one of Cuyp’s sunny landscapes. 
They were spent in a golden haze of piety, 
philanthropy, prosperity, and personal petting 
of myself. My cousins could never make 
enough of me. They were much given to 
superlatives, not from exaggeration, but | 
from a certain glow through which they saw | 





| tution. 
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things and people. The boys accepted me 
as a kind of younger sister, with a variety 
which was piquant; and, in their way, were 
as good to meas the girls. Happily (although 
I believe to Mrs. Danescombe’s disappoint- 
ment), no thoughts of matrimony intruded 
themselves. Indeed, people were not in the 
habit of falling in love with me, as they were 
with Claire. The only persons who made 
that mistake in those days, were two elderly 
gentlemen, one of whom had an idea that 
I should devote myself efficiently to his 
eleven children, whilst the other considered 
that I reminded him of his first wife, 
an elderly lady recently departed; and a 
young curate, who, I believe, thought I 
should be a mother to him and. his parish. 
On the contrary, people were in the habit of 
confiding to me their love affairs, as if I had 
been a venerable and indulgent grand- 
motherly person of seventy. I took it as 
a compliment, this being a prerogative of 
Loveday Benbow’s, although it did seem 
beginning rather early. 

The first Sunday at Clapham was a decided 
novelty to me. Instead of every one rising 
a little later in homage to the day of rest, 
every one was down half-an-hour earlier to 
begin what, to my cousins, was the busiest 
day in the week. 

There was an amicable contest among my 
cousins which should have possession of me 
to introduce me to her own special field of 
work. They all taught in Sunday-schools— 
Hatty, the class ef young women in the 
school belonging to the church they at- 
tended; Matty, a class of infants in the 
same school ; and Pheebe, a class of boys in 
a new school recently opened in a very poor 
and neglected district, which had sprung up 
like a fungus, with its crowded,ill-drained little 
houses, at some distance from the classic 
groves of Clapham, in a ragged outskirt of 
the great city. 

To me, strange as it seems, Sunday-schools 
were altogether a néw and unknown insti- 
No one had thought of establishing 
one in Abbot’s Weir. With some reluctance 
I had to confess it. We had not evena day- 
school, except a few collections of little ones, 
in scattered cottages, on a very limited scale 


| as to numbers and instruction, kept by a few 


old women, chosen on the principle Oberlin 
superseded among his mountains, “ too old 
to keep the goats, and therefore set to keep 
the children.” ‘ 
“No Sunday-school!” exclaimed a 
cousinly chorus. “What can the children 
do? and what can you do with Sunday?” 
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I supposed the good people taught their 
own children, as best they could, and the 
indifferent people let their children do what 
they liked. Of the bad people I could give no 
account. I had not met them ; they seemed 
to keep out of the way. And as to how we 
spent Sunday? We went to church, read good 
books, and had long talks with my father. 

“But, dear Cousin Bride,” said Pheebe, 
“the bad people generally do keep out of 
the way, don’t you think? They have lost 
their way, you know. 
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to save other people’s souls was of the very | 


essence of their religion. 

Whatever else they believed or disbelieved, 
they believed most really that they had in 
their possession a remedy for the sins and 
sorrows of the whole world ; and it was their 
duty and their delight to bestow and apply it ; 
sometimes, no doubt, not discriminatingly or 
successfully. Have we found yet the school 
of spiritual medicine whose diagnosis is per- 
fect, or whose treatment never fails? 

The bright faces of my cousins did a large 


portion of their evangelizing work, bringing | 


sunshine wherever they came. 


So we have to go out | 


of the way to find them. And we have so 
many days to read good books in.” 

It was a new view to me. 

If ever “‘ false witness” was borne “against 
our neighbour,” it is in the accusation that the 
“evangelical party” were supremely occu- 
pied with “saving their own souls.” They 

| might, some of them, have narrow and shal- 
low ideas of what “ salvation” means, (which 
of us has conceptions of that great word, deep 
and broad enough?), but at their own 
souls they certainly did not stop; labouring 








Hatty’s class of young women surprised me a 
little by the spruceness and fashionableness of 
their attire. Many of them were dressmakers 
and young shopwomen. But there was no 
mistaking the intelligent interest in the young 
faces gathered around the table where they 
read the Bible together, while she endeavoured 
| to make it plain to them, by a system of 
i references” which wa§ altogether new to 
|me; no doubt, not always involving a very 
discriminating study of the different authors 
and books, but securing a familiar acquaint- 
ance with great scriptural revealed truths, in 
| those inimitable words of the English Bible 
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which would come back to the learners in 
many an after-hour of sorrow and pain and 
bewilderment, when none but familiar words 
would be able to penetrate the heart. 
Matty’s “babies” were, however, my especial 


delight. Here the aid of art was not despised. | 


There were pictures, not exactly after the old 
masters, but very brilliant and attractive, of 
little Samuel, to whom God spoke, and of 
the boy Joseph, and of Ruth among the 
corn-fields, and of the child Saviour in the 
manger, and the good Shepherd carrying the 
lambs. There were songs about “‘busy bees,” 
and “early blossoms,” and “twinkling stars,” 
and about the manger at Bethlehem, and 
the “little children” on whom the merciful 


hands were laid, and the fold where little | 


lambs were safely folded, by which a thou- 
sand tender touches of “the Creed of 
Creeds” were sung and shone into the 
hearts of the little ones in tender tones and 
tints they would no more lose from the 
memory of the heart, than their mother’s voice 
or their mother’s kisses. 

Whatever might elsewhere have been dry 
or over “doctrinal” in the creed, had for 
the children to be made living and tender 
and human. With them, at least, there was 
no danger of the gracious meaning of the | 
Incarnation being forgotten. 

But the work of Pheebe, the youngest of my 
cousins, who, according to her father, had 
the talent of finding out impracticable people 
to be reformed, interested me most of all. 

With her I went, in the afternoon, to the | 
people who lived, in every sense, “out of the | 
way,” and accordingly had to be sought. 

The other Sunday-school was already an 
established institution. The children came to 
it as a matter of course. ‘They were orderly 
and well-dressed, and naturally, therefore, more 
disposed to take the teaching as a matter of 
course. Many of the parents also were in 
the employment, in one way or another, of the 
rich people around, and they had thus a 
hereditary habit of orthodoxy, respectfulness, 
and respectability. But Phoebe’s school was 
still experimental. It was a room in an alley, 
in which it was by no means a matter of 
course for the inhabitants to do anything they 
ought to do, or not to do anything they ought 
not to do, and in which very few were dis- 
posed as a matter of: habit to be either 
respectful or respectable. 

She could not well have gone there, but 
for the protection of two of her brothers who 
accompanied us. 

The little persons to be influenced had a 
most real and independent personality of 


their own, and the influence over them had 
therefore to be real and personal. 

If they were not interested, they made no 
polite pretensions of appearing to be., Un- 
educated, indeed, they were not. In their 
own narrow line their education had been 
| terribly complete, only unfortunately in the 
wrong direction. 

They knew far more of “life” and the 
“world,” the youngest of them, than my 
cousin Matty, brought up in the sunny oasis of 
Clapham. With intelligence preter-naturally 
sharpened, like that of wild animals, in all 
that concerned themselves, acute, sagacious, 
cunning, because suspicious of traps, acute 
| as one of those sharp-eyed terriers of their 
own, which Pheebe had such difficulty. in keep- 
| ing out of the school, in detecting an adver- 

sary’s weak point,—and trained to look on all 
| human beings, especially well-dressed human 
| beings, as adversaries,—it was not in the 
| direction of a contest of wits that my gentle 
cousin could cope with them. 

Her power was that she had something 
| altogether new, terribly, gloriously new, to 

| bring them. She brought them love, and ‘she 
| brought them hope. At first, apparently, the 
| whole thing was regarded, in the alley, by 

the gloomily disposed as an insolent invasion, 
| and by the cheerfully disposed as a practical 
| joke, which they returned by breaking the 
windows with brickbats. But by degrees, as 
one by one awoke to the fact that she and 
| her brothers really cared for them, cared that 
| they should grow better, and do better, and 
| be all that is meant among those who are a 
| too obviously “ lost,” by. being “saved,” 
| little band of chivalrous defenders pena 
about her, always ready to execute summary 
| Lynch law on any of their companions who 
presumed to create a disturbance. 

That afternoon she had to rescue a victim 
who was being liberally “punched” for not 
“holding his jaw.” 

And when we came to the closing hymn, 
and the poor fellows shouted out a chorus 
about “sweet fields,” and “ living streams,” 
and “Jesus, Shepherd of the sheep,” these 
innocent pastoral images altogether over- 
came me, 

To these outcasts to whom the world had 
denied all the innocent joys of home, Chris- 
tianity, through a woman’s words, was bring- 
ing childhood, for the first time. These 
little ones; hardened from the cradle, were 
now learning to come as little children, 
(children for the first time in the new life,) to 
the Master’s feet, to the Saviour’s arms, to the 
King’s kingdom. And looking across to 
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Piers, I saw that he also was not a little 
moved. . 

These teachings were in the intervals of 
the church services. 

The church services themselves also had 
in them much that was very new to me. 

In the first place there were distinct Chris- 
tian hymns, altogether an unknown institu- 
tion in Abbot’s Weir Church, except at Easter 
and Christmas, when Reuben Pengelly, with 
an especially radiant face, used to perform 
“Hark, the herald angels sing,” and “ Jesus 
Christ is risen to-day.” We had also occa- 
sionally an anthem at Abbot’s Weir, with 
violins and bass-viols, but the whole per- 
formance was considered as a speciality of 
the choir. 

It moved me therefore, particularly when 
the whole congregation, with soft united 
voices sang “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” and— 


“O Lord, my best desire fulfil, 
And help me to resign 
Life, health, and comfort to Thy will, 
And let that will be mine.” 


Both hymns were familiar to me ; the first from 
Reuben’s singing it to us in the Foundry-yard, 
from the days when he used to carry Piers 
about in his arms among the silent machinery 
on Sunday afternoons; the second, being 
his favourite Cowper’s, my father used to 
make me very often say to him. 

They brought all home before me ; Reuben 
and the sabbatical stillness of the old Foundry- 
yard, the Stone Parlour fire on winter even- 
ings, the arbour at the top of the garden on 
sunny summer afternoons. 

All home, and all heaven ; those “ kindred 
points,” which so often meet in the heart 
with overwhelming power, through the early 
associations of the simplest hymns! 

The preaching was quite as new to me as 
the hymns. In the first place it was preach- 
ing. Hitherto I had heard nothing but medi- 
tations or essays. But this was a proclamation, 
a message, a speaking direct from heart to 
heart. 

At this distance of time I cannot in the 
least remember the subject, the words spoken 
—perhaps they might not bear acute criticism ; 
but I remember as distinctly as if it were 
yesterday the impression on my own heart. 

A message from God, from the Father, 
from my Father, from the Saviour, from my 
Saviour, to me, searching into my heart what 
I was loving, searching into my life how I 
was living, making me feel how poor my life 
was, making me see how rich it ought to be, 


bringing God before me, bringing me before | 


God. 
It moved me much. 








I felt too much to speak, when I came 
out of church. But whatever emotions my 
dear cousins experienced were not wont to 
express themselves in silence. The Quaker 
element was not strong at Cousin Crichton’s, 

“You enjoyed it, Cousin Bride,” said Hatty 
and Matty simultaneously. 

“T was not thinking exactly about enjoying. 
It searched quite down into one’s heart!” I 
said. 

They were satisfied. 

“It was very good,” said Hatty, “ but it 
was not one of the most striking. It was 
only the curate, you know.” 

“You should hear Mr. Cecil, or dear old 
Mr. Newton, or ”—and she went through a 
long string of celebrities whose names I, and 
perhaps a fickle world also, have forgotten. 

But the comparative anatomy of sermons 
was a science altogether beyond me. 

The Sunday always concluded with a family 
gathering at supper, when the spirits of all the 
family seemed to rise with especial elasticity 
after the day’s work. Never was there more 
innocent glee at Cousin Crichton’s; never 
were more good things said, or things not 
very brilliant in themselves, made to sparkle 
more in the glow of that bright home, than 
at the Sunday suppers. 

But that first evening I was too much 
moved and too tired with all the day’s happy 
excitements to be able to enter into it. 

I had a headache, and was suffered to take 
refuge in little Martha’s room. f 

“TI never heard a sermon, you know, 
Cousin Bride,” said she, when I said a little 
to her of what I had felt. 

“And I have only heard ome, Cousin 
Martha,” I replied. 

“You have no sermons at Abbot’s Weir, 
dearest Bride?” she exclaimed, evidently 
looking on us as a case for a new missionary 
society. 





“Not sermons that speak to the heart | 


like that,” I said, 
reads us what is called a sermon. But preach- 
ing is something very different.” 

Preaching seemed to me that evening such 
a glorious word, and a pulpit such a royal 
place ! 

St. Peter and the three thousand who were 
smitten to the heart at Jerusalem, and St. 
Paul’s, ‘“‘ Woe unto me if I preach not "—if 
he had, indeed, had such a message to give, 
seemed to me quite comprehensible. 

I pitied Martha very much that she could 
not go to church, or teach in Sunday-schools. 
I suppose she felt it by something in my looks 
or tones, for she said— 


“ Of course Uncle Fyford | 
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“Yet I do get sermons even here, Cousin 
Bride, from so many things, from everything, 
sometimes ; from the fire and from the trees 
waving in the unseen wind, from the stars ; 
if sermons mean messages from God.” 
“Ves,” I said, “you have learned to Zisten.” 
And I told her about Loveday, of whom she 
always delighted to hear. “ But oh, Martha,” 


| I said, “it is these plain strong words 


| to listen. 


piercing into the hearts that have vot learned 
Surely if men go on preaching 
like this, the whole world will turn and listen, 
and love, before long !” 

She hoped it would. She thought it must. 
The news was so good, the need so great. 

And in that glow of hope I went to sleep 
that night in my princely bedroom, planning 
and dreaming all manner of philanthropic 


| enterprises for Abbot’s Weir and the world 





day-schools, Sunday-schools, missionary 
societies; and feeling not a doubt that the 
result would be such as Abbot’s Weir and the 
world had never known before. 

It was an era of youth and hope, and 
Clapham was a land of hope. A thousand 
good works were beginning, and from each 
of them the founders expected a new era for 
the world. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
On looking at the little packet Madame 


| des Ormes had given me, I was a little 
alarmed to find that it was intended for no 





less a personage than our local dignitary, the 
Countess of Abbot’s Weir, whose town 
house was in Cavendish Square ; and that it 


was to be delivered into no hands but her | 


own. I suppose the Marquise had rather 
vague ideas concerning the size of London, 
and concerning the awfulness of our distinc- 
tions of rank. 

Cousin Barbara could give me no light on 
the subject. Cousin Crichton and his family 
“dwelt among their own people,” and had 
far too much simplicity and self-respect to 
wish to attain, through any irregular by-paths, 
religious or secular, to a social level above 
their own. 

I wrote to Claire, therefore, to explain 
what I could of the difficulty ; and we were 
waiting for the reply, when one morning a 
coach, a little beyond the usual sober and 
subdued splendour of Clapham, swept round 
to the porch. 

In a few moments Mrs. Beckford-Glanvil 


was announced, and a lady sailed into the 


room, in whom I recognised at once the 








There was a certain overpowering atmo- 
sphere of opulence about her, a pomp in the 
solidity of her tread, a sonorousness about the 
rustle of her silks; you felt instinctively that 
she was a representative figure ; the wealth of 
the new wild West seemed represented in her 
sables, the wealth of the ancient East in her 
cachemires and her aromatic perfumes ; the 
whole “haut commerce” of England in the 
magnificence of her presence; the whole 
‘* petite noblesse” of England in the conde- 
scension of her courtesy. She was not only 
a Beckford, but a Beckford-Glanvil, and 
not only a Beckford-Glanvil, but a Beckford- 
Glanvil consecrated and further illuminated 
by Clapham. 

She saluted Cousin Barbara with a pro- 
longed pressure of the hand, my cousins with 
a general gracious acknowledgment, and me 
with a particular and rather embarrassing 
inspection. 

“Our niece Amice has written to her 
cousin Cecilia about you, Miss Danescombe,” 
she said. “She is dying to see you ; but to- 


day there was the music-master, the poor | 


Chevalier d’Este, and the French mistress, 


the Comtesse de Montmorency, and the} 


Italian master, the Marchese Borgia; 
really, Mrs. Crichton,, there are so many re- 
fugees it seems a charity to take lessons from, 
one’s children have scarcely leisure for friend- 
ship or society, or charity, or anything. 
How do you manage such things?” 

“T do not manage at all,” said Cousin 
Barbara, which was certainly a correct account 
of her mode of government. “The girls 
seem to enjoy everything, and so to find time 
for everything.” 

** Certainly, your sons and daughters seem 
to have time for everything,” Mrs. Glanvil 
resumed. “I hear of them in the Sunday- 


schools, at the District Visiting Society, in | 


the Missionary Collections — everywhere. 
Quite models! 
up to my poor dear Cecilia and to my sons. 
But then we all know, Mrs. Crichton, as dear 
Mr. V—— said so beautifully last Sunday, 
‘Paul may plant, and Apollos water.’ And 
my poor Arabella, you know, married so 
very early ; and her husband, Sir Frederic, 
so idolises her that he will not suffer her to 
enter a school ora cottage. You know there 
is danger of infection ; those poor creatures 
are not so clean and careful as one could 
wish. How do you escape?” 

“We do not always escape,” Cousin Bar- 
bara replied. ‘ But my children have good 


form in which Clapham had embodied itself | health, thank God, and they take care.” 


to Amice. 


“‘ Ah, some people are hardier than others. 





I am always holding them | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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My poor darlings are delicate plants, Mrs. 
Crichton ; a little too tenderly nurtured, per- 
haps; rather too much hot-house plants, I 
fear.” 

But she said this in a way which decidedly 
implied the superiority of the hot-house pro- 
ducts to the hardy natives of the open air. 

“Our girls are not hot-house plants, cer- 
tainly,” said Cousin Barbara, a little nettled, 
“and I trust they never will be.” 

“But talking of hot-houses,” continued 
Mrs. Glanvil, “your own conservatory is 
really beautiful.” 

Cousin Barbara rose and led her into it. 

For a minute or two the murmured 
“ gorgeous,” “ superb,” “ really, quite a 
novelty,” from the conservatory, which 
opened out of the drawing-room, reminded 
me of the dread of Amice’s childhood, of 
growing up and having to perform show- 
woman to her grandmother’s greenhouse. 
“We have five gardeners—the head man a 
Scotchman,” was the conclusion—“ but really 
nothing quite equal to some of these exotics.” 

Whilst praiseworthy, it was evidently also 
a little presumptuous in Cousin Crichton, who 
only kept two gardeners, to reach this emi- 
nence. 

We returned to politics and philanthropy. 

With regard to the slave-trade she confessed 
that she and Mr. Glanvil did sometimes think 
Mr. Wilberforce a little unreasonable. Of 
course every one agreed it was doomed ulti- 
mately, but there were important interests not 
to be neglected ; and wise regulation and dis- 
couragement leading in the course of years to 
gradual abolition, was what many sensible 
men thought the safest and most practicable 
scheme. 

Cousin Barbara quoted Mr. Fox’s words 
that “with regard to the regulation of the 
slave-trade, he knew of no such thing as the 
regulation of robbery and murder.” 

Mrs. Glanvil said women must leave these 
practical questions to men, and changed the 
subject. 

The peace with France was beginning to 
become a general topic. 

Mrs. Beckford-Glanvil had much informa- 
tion on the subject “ from private sources,” 
no mere newspaper reports, but things Mr. 
Beckford-Glanvil had heard at the House of 
Commons, which she liberally communicated 
in confidential tones, with a suggestion that 
perhaps at present “it had better not go 
turther”—opinions of cabinet ministers and 
various great men and honourable women 
whom they had met at various dinners ; say- 
ings even of a Higher Personage still ; what 


Mr. Pitt intended, and Mr. Fox thought, and 
what his Majesty nad said in confidence. 

She was floating away in the midst of this 
tide of greatness, when the door opened and 
the butler announced “The Countess of 
Abbot’s Weir,” and a tall, majestic-looking 
woman in deep mourning advanced towards 
Cousin Barbara. 

“You will excuse my coming without in- 
troduction, Mrs. Crichton,” she said. “I had 
a message from a dear friend of mine, 
Madame des Ormes, through Miss Danes- 


,combe. It is a pleasure to escape from 


London,” she continued, looking at the con- 
servatory, “ to have a glimpse of the country, 
gardens, and flowers.” 

If she had sought far and wide she could 
not have lighted on a compliment sweeter to 
the heart of Clapham than to call it “country,” 
as I had learned by my cousin Crichton’s 
face when in my first inexperience I had 
called it ‘“ wonderfully pretty for a town.” 

Cousin Barbara introduced me. 

She took my hand, and held it a little, so 
kindly. 

“ You have done much,” she said softly, “to 
make my poor friend’s hard fate easier. She 
cannot write enough about you and yours. 
You must tell me about them all, and that 
sweet little Claire who loves you so much.” 

How at home she made me feel, with her 
gracious easy ways, and with the dear familiar 
names ! 

We had all been gradually freezing in the 
icy circle of that aggressive self-consciousne¢ss, 
which made all the world seem for the mo- 
ment as if it had forgotten the Copernican 
system, and were perversely revolving round 
the house of Beckford-Glanvil, and which set 
one, (or at least set me,) on a foolish course 
of inward self-assertion, enumerating my own 
claims to consideration, and recalling all the 
distinguished people I had known or might 
have known; crystallizing us generally into 
separate spikes and blocks of ice. 

And now all at once, as if with the touch of 
a sunbeam, we recovered and began to flow 
together. It was certainly not merely the 
fact of the rank of the countess, (although 
doubtless it is one of the privileges of moun- 
tains to allay the pretensions of the little 
hills,) it was that she was “at leisure from 
herself,” and simply by virtue of her sweet 
graciousness set us free from the spell under 
which we had been growing rigid. Ina few 
minutes I found myself talking to her about 
Madame des Ormes and Claire, with that 
certainty of her really caring which makes 
intercourse easy and natural. 
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I rose to fetch the little packet. 
Beckford-Glanvil also rose, said again how | 
her Cecilia was longing to see her cousin’s 
friend, and hoped I would fix a day to spend 
with her, and that my cousins would accom- | 
pany me. 

The prospect was appalling, but Cousin 
Barbara having rescued me by saying we | 
would soon do ourselves the pleasure of re- 
turning Mrs. Beckford-Glanvil’s call, I was | 
set free to execute my commission. 

When I returned the countess was quietly | 
talking to Cousin Barbara on the universal | 
topic of the peace. But her information was | 
by no means so assured as that of Mrs. Beck- | 
ford-Glanvil. The earl, she said frankly, had | 
never liked the war, and she had always thought | 
it one of the finest things Mr. Wilberforce | 
had ever done to stand out for peace against | 
his political friends. 

“It is so much easier,” she said, “to differ 
from the whole world than from one’s own 
party.” 

But she risked no other name by quot- 
ing it in support of any opinion; and of 
the King, when there happened to be occa- 
sion to mention his name, she spoke with | 
the far-off loyalty of an ordinary subject who | 


had never seen his Majesty nearer than in a | 
procession. 

“ But there is one gentleman at Clapham,” | 
she said, “to whom I had once the honour of | 
being introduced, and whose house I should 
greatly like to see. No doubt you can tell | 
me. Mr. Granville Sharp. He has always | 
seemed to me like one of the old knights | 
before the ideal of chivalry was spoilt. ‘The | 
grandson of an archbishop and brother of an | 
archdeacon, contentedly serving his appren- 
ticeship to a mercer ; and then, alone, turning 
the whole law of England, corrupted by false 
precedent, back to its true, older precedents 
of freedom. ‘Then, afterwards, (which seems 
to me as noble as anything,) giving up his 
appointment in the Treasury and his in- 
come, rather than be involved in sending out 
ammunition for what he considered the un- 
just war against America. Content to be 
alone against the world, such men end in 
bringing the world round. I think there was 
never a nobler English gentleman.” 

My heart beat quick, and I felt my face 
glowing crimson at the praises of my hero, 
with the homage of my cousins to whom I had 
not been quite satisfied. 

Cousin Barbara smiled, and said very kindly 
to me— 

“Bride, you know Mr. Granville Sharp’s 
house, if any one does.” 


Mrs. 


| Reuben Pengelly’s. 


| “Tell Claire. 


“Will you get into the carriage and show 
me?” the countess said; “and will your 
cousin come with us? And will you let me 


| drive them home with me, Mrs. Crichton, 


that we may have a long talk over our com- 
mon friends and our common heroes? If 
you can, I should like it so much ; the earl is 
away, and it will cheer my solitary evening ; 
and I promise to send them back safely in 
the evening.” 

It was impossible to refuse, and Hatty and 
I spent a most happy day at Cavendish Square 
seeing all kinds of interesting ancestral por- 
traits, and relics, and autographs, and feeling 
as if we were personally drinking draughts of 
delight at the very sources of English history. 

Simple and natural her life seemed, as ours 
at Abbot’s Weir, or my cousins’ at Clapham, 
in the great world of London, which was her 
native place, or among their tenants in the 
country, whom she loved to help; its deep 
places, simply such as mine or Loveday’s, or 
Into these depths she 
gave me one glimpse, which drew my heart 
to her. Taking me into her dressing-room, 
she drew back a veil from the portrait of a 


| lovely child about the age of Claire. 


“Last year she was with us,” she said. 
They used to play together in 
old days in France.” 

And on taking leave she kissed me, and 
said she must see me again at Abbot’s Weir. 


The visit to Mrs. Beckford-Glanvil could 
not be evaded, but the good nature of my 
cousins, great as it was, could not stretch so 
far as to accompany me. All they would 
concede was to attend a drawing-room mis- 


| sionary meeting in the evening, at which 


several of the Clapham lions were to be pre- 
sent, and a “‘native” of some oriental country 
in native costume. 

Cecilia’s longing to see me was not very 
apparent ; but it was the less disappointing be- 
cause she was not demonstrative on any sub- 
ject. A kind of mental limpness seemed to 
pervade her, which was perhaps what her 
mother meant by her being a hot-house plant. 

In Mrs. Glanvil’s presence she said little. 
Her mother spoke for her. She was sure her 
dear Cecilia felt,charmed with this, and inter- 
ested in that; and Cecilia did not take the 
trouble to dissent. Mrs. Glanvil’s own in- 
terest seemed concentrated on Madame des 
Ormes. 

“Tt is curious,” she said, “my mother-in- 
law did not mention her. Quite a person of 
distinction apparently. But, then, to besure, 
there are so many foreign persons of distinc- 
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tion staying at this moment in England, that 
with all the princes, and marquises, and 
countesses, and chevaliers who have to be 
helped, one is quite bewildered with titles. 
Mr. Beckford-Glanvil often has to warn me 
that, after all, charity begins at home.” 

I pitied the poor patronised princes and 
marquises from my heart. 

“But,” I said, a little indignantly, “ Ma- 
dame des Ormes is not in want of charity. 
She lives at Abbot’s Weir because she likes 
to be quiet, and (she kindly says) because 
she likes us. That is all.” 

“Of course, Miss Danescombe, of course. 
No one imagines a Marquise would settle in 
Abbot’s Weir from choice. I suppose the 
Countess of Abbot’s Weir knew them in 
better days?” 

After a time Cecilia took me into her 
boudoir. When I was alone with her she 
came out in a new light. E 

To my cousin Crichtons the presence of 
their parents seemed a free atmosphere in 


which all their thoughts and hearts expanded ; | 


to Cecilia the absence of her mother seemed 
a liberation. She was surprised that I liked 
Clapham. Itseemed to her and her brothers 
the dullest place in the world. She supposed 
it was because I came out of a deeper depth 
of dulness at Abbot’s Weir. 

She seemed to me terribly tepid and old. 
She admired nothing : she hoped in nothing. 
She was “ désillusionnée” at nineteen. The 
slaves she considered only less wearisome 
than the anti-slavery people. She could not 
at all comprehend the fuss made about 
them. “If they were emancipated, they were 
still black and still poor, and how was the 
world to be made an agreeable place for 
blacks and poor people?” 

The only thing she warmed into energy 
about was her detestation of missionary meet- 
ings. Her sister was married and never meant 
to attend another in her life. “ All kinds of 
people brought into your drawing-room,” 
she observed, with disgust, “that at other 
times would not come beyond the servants’ 
hall. And my brothers say the whole thing 
is such an imposition. Converts bought at 
so much a head to come here and be shown 
like the zoological animals, and all the ladies 
and platforms trying who can have the newest 
or most curious. But I suppose every one 


must have amusements; we have ours, and | 


mamma has hers. I don’t think anything zs 
very amusing; but religious amusements are 
certainly the dullest of all.” 

Piers and I had often found amusements, 
or trying to be amused, tiresome ; and I sup- 





posed if religion could be brought to that 
level she might be right. 

She depressed me dreadfully. 

It was the first example I had encountered 
of that reaction from unreal enthusiasm to 
a cynical contempt, or a languid “nil admirari” 
which besets the second generation of reli- 
gious parties, as far as they are merely parties ; 
the Nemesis of all unreal religious profession. 

Mr. Beckford-Glanvil appeared just before 
the late dinner at five o’clock. He was inter- 
esting to me for the sake of Abbot’s Weir and 
Amice, as the future proprietor of Court. But 
Mrs. Glanvilcontinued to dominate the conver- 
sation. He was polite but impenetrable, and 
seemed to me rather to endure his wife’s social 
amusements than to enjoy them. But this is a 
peculiarity not limited to religious families. 

At dinner there was general discourse about 
Abbot’s Weir, the peace with France, and 
various political prospects, concerning which 
Mr. Glanvil was far more reticent and less 
informed than his wife. After dinner the 
hostess employed herself in impressing me 
with the importance of the expected guests, 
and especially expatiated concerning Mr. 
Wilberforce ; how he “ maintained religion in 
the eye of the world by having a large 
house, giving hospitabte-entertainments, and 
indulging himself in those congruities to his 
taste and fortune which became the English 
gentleman and the Christian.” 

A chill fear crept over me that I should 


find the lions of Clapham whom I was to be- | 


hold that evening, and even Mr. Wilberforce 


himself, removed far from me into that world | 
of clothes, congruities, proprieties, and con- | 


ventionalities in which the ‘‘ Me” and the 
“Not me” were so inextricably confounded, 
and in which my “ Me” always became so 
terribly isolated. 

Vain and foolish fears. 

That sparkling wit, lighted up from that 
tender and benevolent heart, that social 
genial nature which in all society drew 
its deepest glow from the Presence it never 


quitted, that natural, courteous, considefate, | 


easy, happy English gentleman, ‘that lowly, 
loving, generous-hearted Christian man had 
not been in the room five minutes before the 
icy spell of self-importance and self-conscious- 
ness, of cynicism and “nil admirari” melted 
away, unconsciously, and entirely in that 
genial presence. Every one seemed to be- 
come real and naturals their best, because 
their true selves. Everything in God’s crea- 
tion seemed worth caring for. Every creature 
in His redeemed world seemed worth loving 
and serving. 
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Before the evening ended I was quite re- 


conciled to Clapham, and quite inspired with 
its devotion to its chieftain. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Our cousins would not hear of our return. 
As our visit was prolonged, I began to have 
pathetic letters from Abbot’s Weir. 

Amice wrote— 

“ You seem fairly launched into the mil- 
lennium ; for you, that is, the reign of righteous- 
ness and peace; and for poor forsaken me, in 
the meantime the ‘thousand years’ of pining, 
without you. It seems just that since you left ! 

“Granny is more deaf in her discrimjnating 
way than ever, and more disposed to be didac- 
tic to me. She suspects that I have a turn 
for negroes and philanthropy, and accordingly 
finds and makes countless opportunities for 
depreciating philanthropists and negroes. And 
I am horribly torn between the conflicting 
duties of ‘submitting myself to my gover- 
nors’ and being ‘true in all my deakngs;’ be- 
tween the emotions of indignation against 
what she says, and a reverent tenderness 
for her. For she loves me more from year 
to year, I know; and she would feel my 
crossing her will like a great blow from the 
hand she loves best in the world ; her will, her 
heart, and her opinions being so inextricably 
entangled, that nothing would ever persuade 
her my differing from her opinions was any- 
thing but a heartless, wilful revolt against her 
love and authority. And moreover I can- 
not help seeing, brave and resolute as she is, 
and scornfully rejecting help as ever, that she 
grows weaker as I grow stronger, so that a 
blow from me now would be like a man 
striking his aged mother. It is all terribly 
entangled. Come back, my single-hearted 

3ride, and walk quietly on through all these 
tangles, in your wonted way, scattering nets of 
ropes like cobwebs by merely going straight 
forward, without an idea of what good you 
have done, of what perplexities you have 
made, or what perplexities you have unmade ! 

“Alas for me! I cannot help seeing and 
feeling all round, feeling every one’s excuses 
and difficulties so strongly that I seem unable 
not only to go boldly forward, but to go on at 
all, and can only sit still, and let the net coil 
and knot itself about me tighter and tighter. 

“Oh for the days of Moses, or of St. Paul, 
or of the Crusaders! And yet I suppose Moses 
had some conflict of doubts as to abandoning 
Pharaoh’s daughter; and perhaps St. Paul 
as to Gamaliel ; and perhaps even my crusading 
ancestor as to the wife, and babes, and 
‘villeins,’ he left at home. 





“But I am trying to /ésten, Bride, as our 
Loveday says, and sometimes I think when the 
call comes I could count it all joy to follow, 
anywhere, in any way. 

“ But can it have come while I was asleep?” 

And Claire wrote :— 

**T long for you always. Is London, then, 
after all, as strong in its attractions as our 
poor Paris of the old days? Or are you so 
strong in your attractions that London will 
not yield you back tous? Yes, thatisit. The 
Countess writes to my mother in ecstasies 
about you. You area sweet violet, a fresh 
breath from the moors, a demoiselle de la haute 
noblesse by nature,—a creature whose natu- 
ral naturalness no Court could spoil. 
this she says or means, when her words are 
translated. 

“ As if we needed to be told all that ! 





All | 


Icall | 


it an impertinence to bestow all these beauti- | 


ful phrases on us, as if they were anything 
new to us. 

“Besides, I am not so sure about the 
manners of the noblesse. There are bour- 
geois souls among the haute noblesse, and 
there are Bayards among the bourgeoisie. 


They may create equality of possessions in | 


| 


our poor France if they can; but equality of | 


persons never ! 


“ And here are your violets and primroses | 
y 


sighing and growing pale for you! while 
Reuben waits when he brings me your letters, 
like your Newfoundland dog in his company 
manners trying not to seem solicitous for a 
bone. Mr. Danescombe grows hypocritical, 
and endeavours to persuade us and himself 
that he is delighted you are enjoying your- 
selves ; and Miss Loveday grows monastical, 
and lectures me on the inordinate love of the 
creature, until} I have to contradict her from 
her own Bible, which says so much about 
loving fervently, and never a word that I can 
see about not loving. 

“ Piers, no doubt, is well occupied, and 
forgets us all. That is but natural, when one 
has so many marvellous meetings, excellent 
and wise men, charming cousins, and steam- 
engines, to care about. 

“But meantime. we, your natural enemies, 
are possessing your land. And Mr. Danes- 
combe said the other day, I recited some of 
Cowper’s poetry like you! Take care, ma 
cherie, when hearts are left too long empty, 
they will fill themselves at any poor cup.” 

And Loveday wrote :— 

“My heart is glad for you. You are 
learning by sight, on the Pestalozzian system, 
the best way. Perhaps, after all, neverthe- 
less, one does not lose everything by being 
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a little way off. At Corinth, you know, they | 


were not quite clear which was the greater, | 
Paul the Apostle, or Apollos.” 

And my stepmother :— 

“TI am gratified to find you are making 
wise use of such a golden opportunity. I am 
gratified also from your excellent cousins’ 
letters to find they make such amiable 
allowance for any little rusticities your dear 
father’s rather unrestrained ideas of liberty 
might have produced.” 

And my father :— 

“My children, your cousins are all kind- | 
ness. I cannot wonder that they delight to | 
have you, as much as my judgment tells me 
I ought. And I am sure you ought to stay | 





on, although I cannot wish it as I should, 
and as they so kindly seem to do. We grow 
miserly over the years, as there are fewer in 
the heap before us. But I think your home 
will be not less dear to you for all the luxuries 
of your cousins’, You have a love for helping 
to bear other people’s burdens, my children, 


inherited from one better than Iam. And | 


God knows, He and you and every one have 
made the burdens of life light to me. 

“ Your letters glow, as if they came out of 
some tropical land. You are among those 
who are helping to lift off many burdens 
from mankind. And I trust you may bring 
us back some good lessons. We in Abbot’s 
Weir have scarcely done all we might.” 


THE TANGLED SKEIN. 


8% world’s a tangled skein, my child, like that ye hold i’ your hand, 
There’s nought but sometime goes amiss, be it ever so well plann’d ; 
Life’s best may be patient waiting, when our heart is at its ease, 

As they say there’s always quiet at the bottom o’ the seas : 

However wild the waves, they say, deep down is quiet rest ; 

And so the great peace, my child, lies in God’s deep o’ the breast. 

And I think if we took counsel of what our spirit tells, 

And thought of our good Maker more than of any object else, 

That each of us might do our part to bring that peace to all; 

And so the world become again like it was before the Fall. 


But we run, and, all impatient, break and pull the threads awry, 
And we seldom think we’re much to blame, although we never try 
To gather up the ragged ends we've left there in our haste, 

But fancy God will knit them up and pardon all our waste. 

And, I think, our God does knit them up a scourge for us at last, 
For every fault comes back to us with other faults o’ercast ; 

Till of the whole it looks as though God’s Providence was bent 
A patched and ugly dress to make out of our foiled intent, 

To wrap us round with misery, unless we strive to show 

Our penitence, and willingness to work for Him below ; 

And then He takes the garment, and dyes it all of one, 

Till it shines a spotless token of the beauty we’ll put on, 

When the Son will lead us glorified before the great white throne. 


I love to talk of heavenly things and tell you what I think, 

As here we sit at evenings when the sun begins to sink ; 

When father chats with sister Kate, and the great mill is at rest, 
It’s like a foretaste o’ the joy that’s promised to the blest. 

I dunno think I make it plain, as parson does, you know ; 

But of my words you'll maybe think when I lie still and low. 
I’m sure of this that happiness ne’er comes by heaping gain, 
But only to a humble mind, contented to remain 

In patient, meek obedience to God and his commands, 


Leaving all the things of time completely in his hands, 


H. A. PAGE. 
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notonly ofthat naturaland great diversity which 
may be traced back to variety in the original 
types and inherent qualities of individuals, 
but of a very great, and almost unaccount- 
able difference in actual Christian character 
and progress. Persons not apparently dis- 
similar in original constitution, and not un- 
equally placed as to outward circumstances, 
yet develop so differently, become, in plain 
truth, so much less, and more, Christian than 
each other. There are many reasons for this 
diversity, but there can be little doubt that 
one general reason for it may be found in the 
difference of the original or early idea formed 
as to what it is to be a Christian. Neces- 
sarily, in the quickened thoughts of young dis- 
ciples there will arise certain prefigurations of 
what they wish and hope in a measure to 
realise and embody in after life. If those 
prefigurations are clear and high, and morally 
beautiful, there is a greater likelihood of high 
practical attainment in after life, than if they 
were commoner and narrower, and less fair. 
I will now speak therefore for a little on the 
importance of forming and maintaining a high 
ideal. 

1. By a high ideal is meant not something 
vast, and vague, and unattainable, but what 
each, by God’s help, in the full development 
of his own nature,may attain. Neither less nor 
more. To aim at less would be to be 
sluggish, undutiful, unfaithful. To aim at more 
would be to enter the mist, and become 
unreal. But indeed it is hardly possible to 
aim at more. For, speaking generally, it will 
be found that whatever can be intelligently and 
conscientiously aimed at, can be attained. 
The aim itself is aprophecy, and “ shadow of 
a good thing to come.” In the very ideas we 
entertain, and im the endeavours we make, 
God gives us the assuramce that what we 
thus think of, and strive after, may be attained. 
It was the notion of Plato that each indivi- 
dual human creature is offspring or product of 
an eternal “form ” or idea in the divine mind. 
Something of this kind must be supposed im 
reason: something of this kind is indeed 
taught by the Christian revelation. Our Lord 
speaks of “the light that is in aman” as some- 
thing original and potential, and which, in 
result, may either bring “ fulness” of light to 
“the whole body” or being; or through 
neglect or misuse, “ greatness of darkness! ” 





ON MAINTAINING A HIGH IDEAL. 


VERY one who observes the lives of indi- | fountain is within. 
vidual Christians must become sensible, | divine idea concerning the man, and the germ 





but in either case, He teaches that the light- | 


There is an original 


of that idea is wrapped up in the centre of his 
being. By evolution, and under the nourish- 
ment of grace it blossoms out, and becomes 
a manifestation of the thought of God, answer- 
ing so well to the original picture and purpose 
in the divine mind, that we are said to “ put 
on the image of the heavenly.” St. Paul’s 
doctrine of “the old man” and “the new 
man ”—the flesh and the spirit—is substan- 
tially the same thing. The natural man and 
the spiritual man are not two divine forma- 
tions, thrown together in one being at hap- 
hazard, and left to struggle or “ lust against” 
each other, until one shall gain the victory. 
The deep underlying thought of the Apostle 
evidently is that one is original, organic, 
divine,—“ To be spiritually-minded is life.” 
The other is a misbegotten thing—a malfor- 
mation—a spiritual disease tending to disso- 
lution—“ To be carnally-minded is death.” 
Redemption—what is it, but the rising up of 
a human being to look upon his better self as 
it exists in the original thought of God, as it | 
is portrayed in the life and work of his Son? | 
Every child of God is like the prodigal son | 
at least in this, that “he comes /o Aimse/f”— | 
slowly, and unconsciously, and from the first, 
or more suddenly and amid fleeings, and 
escapings, and alarms. He comes to him- | 
self in coming to his God, and recognises, 
not without shame in the memory of the poor 
and sinful past of his life, yet with over- 
mastering gratitude and joy, that it is the lov- 
ing will of Ged, and always has been, that he 
should be as much as, and indeed far more 
than, im his best moments he can conceive or 
desire. He cannot surpass the thought of 
God in regard to his own being. Ittranscends 
in majesty and beauty his highest conception. 
It is purer than his holiest desires. God thus, 
as we may Say, keeps “the secret”-of every 
life, its true image and proportions, and 
opens that secret to each as he comes to 
Him. He has a picture in his own mind of 
which each may be through his grace, a living 
reflex. O beautifal, inspiring thought—touch- 
ing us with fear and yet raising us to rapture 
—ihat each of us can find himself truly, only 
in his God, and that the discovery is certain 
to be eternal advancement’and salvation! If 
we are “‘ made partakers of the divine nature,” 
if we grow up into the divine image, we can- 
not but be sharers in divine blessedness. 

2. To maintain the ideal high we must be 
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continually striving to enlarge it. Our first 
conception of our true self, even when it is 
given to us of God, is comparatively meagre 
and common. At any rate it is very imper- 
fect. It is a dull shadowed view of a bright 
thing. Weneed higher standing-ground, and 
clearer air, and a purified sight. “ It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be,” but in a pro- 
gressive life it ought to be appearing more and 
more. Ifit does not appear more and more, 
it will but too probably appear less and less. 
Our moral conception of our own proper 
nature must either grow larger and more 
luminous, or fade down into narrowness and 
darkness. Nothing on earth, mental or 
material, can continue in one stay. “The 
world passeth away and the lust thereof.” 
But that is not all. There isa sense in which 
our best thoughts and noblest purposes are 
“passing,” and dying too; and our only 
safety lies in raising still better thoughts and 
still nobler purposes from the ashes of those 
that have died. ‘ There is to be a “daily 
renewing of the inward man,” which clearly 
betokens a daily waste. Swift, and subtle, 
and sure is the passing away of our most 


etherial thought, our most glowing emotion. | 


Swift and sure also be the reproduction and 
expansion of them, so that while there is 
dying and coming into life perpetually, there 
shall yet be to our consciousness only an 
unbroken continuity, and a going on of our 
life “from strength to strength.” “TI follow 
after if that I may apprehend that for which 
I am apprehended of Christ Jesus.” 

3. In seeking to maintain, and still en- 
hance this spiritual and great idea of our own 
life, we shall be much assisted by an assured 


belief that it is the very thing which God | 


wishes and will help us to realise and be. 
This is his “good, and holy, and acceptable 
will.” In moments of penitential sorrow and 
discouragement, when “our own hearts con- 


demn us,” we are ready enough to believe | 


that “God is greater than our hearts,” and 
“knowing all things,” will condemn us far 
more deeply than we do ourselves. In 
moments of vision, when our hearts pant and 
strive after more wholesome conditions, and 
holier thoughts, and happier fellowships than 


we have ever known, we are not so ready to | 
believe that God is still “greater than our | 


hearts,” and “knowing all things” on the 
upper and better side of our life, as well as 
on the lower and darker, will meet the 


upward strain of our thought, and every | 


passionate yearning of our breast, with every 
needed help from his own “ light” and “ love.” 
But this is true, 








Nothing can be true to us, | 


or worth being true, if this is not true. . If 
God will not help us in this way—by the 
breath of his own infinite sympathy, by the 
uplifting of the light of his countenance 
upon us, our life is indeed a 
hopeless thing. 
summer breadth and beauty. 
never pass away; nor can the time of flowers 
or the singing of birds ever come. 
of us dare say or think that the great helper 
will not help? That the great Father from 
whose heart all human affections have sprung, 
will no more “ pity” his children ! 
pleases a father or a strong elder brother, to 
take the hand of some youthful climber and 
help him up the rocks and along the giddy 
and perilous ridge towards some sunny and 
safe elevations of the mountains! Will it 
please the heavenly Father less to help those 
who, already called and quickened by his grace, 
are aiming as they can after entire conformity 
to the very image of their Father? Verily this 
is “the good pleasure of his will.” We can 
| ask for much, and we can think of more,—but 
| God is “able,” and of course He is willing, 
“to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we can ask or think,’—and how ? “ according 
| to the power that worketh in us” already— 
| along the line of our own life-development— 
| by the continuity of what has been begun— 
sometimes by the strengthening of what 
“remains and is ready to die,” and some- 
| times by the strengthening of what remains, 
and is endeavouring more fully to live—in 
many gentle and quiet ways the heart settling 
| itself into a deeper peace, under the brooding 
| and breathing of his Spirit, and also by strong 
| and pleasant awakenings of the soul under 
| the pull of the celestial attractions—but 








| always “ according to the power that worketh 
in us,” and with a view to aid us, and lift us 
onwards and upwards, and ever nearer to the 
accomplishment of all our best desire. 


| own life, we must learn to believe in the 
actual goodness of others, as well as in the 
| possible growth o1 our own. To use techni- 
| cal, but perfectly appropriate, language, we 
| must learn to believe that God has a people 
in the world. All people, indeed, are his 
people. But some people are more nearly 
| and dearly his. There are receptive souls. 
There are those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness—who are trustful, and teach- 
able, and obedient. To deny this would be, 
| in effect, to deny that God has been practi- 
| cally working in the world at all; tor there is 
nothing conceivable as God’s chiet work in 
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4. Once more; if we would maintain a | 
| high sentiment and a pure idea about our | 
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this world except something which goes di- 
rectly to the production of character. The 
glory of God in this world is the production 
of his own likeness in the hearts and lives of 
men—his own likeness, which also, by original 
birthright, is theirs. But in this, as in so 
many other things, very much depends on 


habit—on how we look, and where we look, | 


and what we look for. If we are to see 
much of God’s glory in man’s life, in the 
lives of his own children, no doubt we must 
be practically expecting to see it. 

It is recorded of that mysterious man 
Balaam, that, at a critical moment, and ap- 
parently even a kind of turning-point in his 
strange history, he “went not, as at other 
times, to seek for enchantments, but he set 
his face towards the wilderness,” z.e. toward 
the uplands and mountains of Moab, where, 
as he knew, the chosen and guided people 
lay encamped. And ¢hen he saw the tents! 
And then the whole picture of the coming 
prosperity and power of this now pilgrim 
people came floating into the sphere of his 
rapt vision. And then he sang, “ How goodly 
are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, 
O Israel!” We, too, Balaam-like in this at 
least, must look where God is working if we 
wish to see the work of God; and where 
God is working most graciously if we want 
to see that work in its best forms. And 
there are so many other directions to look in, 
and so.many other things to see, if we will. 
The devil has work enough on hand in this 
world ; and men are working for themselves ; 
and passion, and individual interest, and all 
the social “ enchantments” of modern life, 
which are greatly more potent than poor 
Balaam’s ever could be, are cast as softly as 
the air about men as they go. And all the 
sins are being sinned, and all the crimes 
committed, and all the miseries and suffer- 
ings are being endured; and a young man 
may look at all this and say, “I see no glory 
of God.” No. Because, morally, you are 
not looking in the right direction. You are 
not looking in the mght way. In fact, you 
are not looking for the thing. “We bring 
with us what we find.” Balaam expected to 
see the tents of Israel, and he saw them. 
If we wish to see real goodness, if even we 
are only willing to see it, it will not be hid 
from our eyes. But there are those in our 
time who, worse than Balaam, expect little or 
nothing, and find as little as they expect. 
The sight of the tents, if we may for a mo- 
ment allegorize, almost sets them cursing— 
mildly perhaps, but really. There are cer- 
tain words and terms, and those as significant 


and holy as any in the language, which when 
heard or read, seem to excite in some breasts 
only the most undesirable emotions—ridicule, 
scorn, mistrust, even enmity. ‘‘ A Christian,” 
* A child of God,” “Church,” “ Bishop,” “mi- 
nister of the Gospel.” See how the lighter lite- 
rature is spiced with contemptuous, and dis- 
dainful, and sometimes even thoroughly ill- 
tempered allusions to such things and persons. 
| Gr, when the element of ridicule is absent, and 
| there is no malignity in those who write, how 
often is there an utter-want of sympathy, a 
lack of the very faculty of appreciation and 
apprehension ; in one word, a profound dis- 
belief in all high and real goodness, either 
human or divine. Is not there a new creed 
something like this—“ that men are sincere 
enough, and Christians among the rest. 
They—the Christians especially— honestly 
think themselves sincere, and disinterested, 
and in a measure self-sacrificing. But the 
world is really governed by selfishness all the 
while. Men are seeking enjoyment in dif- 
ferent ways. Some find it in the indulgence 
of the passions ; some in the culture of the 
higher affections, some in the discipline of 
conscience, and the upholding of the moral 
rule in life; and some in religious faith, and 
the making of supposed good investments for 
a world to come. But in reality ‘ self-seek- 
ing accounts for it all.’” 

That we may be somewhat reassured, those 
who hold a creed like this tell us that they 
make no complaint of this state of things. 
It seems to be, for the present, a part of’ the 
constitution of the world. All they seem to 
complain of is, “ the hypocrisy, conscious or 
unconscious, which affects to deny this, and 
puts out a scheme of celestial virtues which 
are utterly unattainable, and, of course, as 
they think, unattained by man.” ill this, no 
doubt, is what may be called outside senti- 
ment. True. But whatever exists in any 
great strength outside the Christian Church, 
casts shadows within. And the chill is felt, 
and the darkness is seen, oftentimes, without 
knowledge of whence they have come. And 
we may depend upon it that in a state of society 
like ours, permeated all through with the 
cynical, critical temper, and characterized 
by a constant distrust—sometimes fierce and 
sometimes sorrowful —of everything like 
saintliness in human beings—#.e. of every- 
thing like high, steady, growing virtue and 
goodness—a beautiful ideal, in short, ever 
growing more beautiful, we need all to be 
on the watch. Pray God to preserve in you, 
or restore to you, a child-like trustfulness of 
heart and disposition, and to give you the 
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clear, open sight, the single eye which will 
see things as they are, with the inward habit 
of believing that, in the main, things are what 
they seem to an honest look, and, in some 
instances, even better than they seem. Look 
for goodness, and it will shine out upon you, 
unless you yourself are evil. Look for 
humility, and you will find it, unless you 
yourself are proud. Look for truth and 
honesty, and they, like the living, personal 
fountain whence they spring, “ will not leave 
you comfortless, they will come to you.” 
Look, in a word, for the love and tenderness 
of Christ, which yet are found in so many 
human hearts, and you will soon be refreshed 
by the breathing of that love and tenderness 
as though He himself were near. 

Discoveries of these qualities in men and 
women, and even in little children, are con- 
stantly being made in a very affecting way. 
All at once, and ah, how often! the truth 
comes out to view, as by revelation, and we 
doubt no more. Who is the revealer? 
Death. 


“ Tt clothes their every gift and ‘grace 
With radiance from the holiest place, 
With light as from an angel’s face. 


“ Recalls the loving fond device, 
The daily act of sacrifice, 
Of which, too late, we learn the price. 


“ It sweeps their faults with heavy hand, 
As sweeps the sea the trampled sand, 
Till scarce the faintest print is scanned.” 


“ Thus dotk death speak of our beloved 
en it has laid them low. 
Then let love antedate the work of death, 
And do this—nxow.” 

God had been with Jacob, and “he knew 
it not.” God's children are with us, and we 
hardly ever know them fully, until they are 
gone. But certainly the more we see of the 
goodness of others, the better will it fare 
with our own. No one who does not believe 
in the goodness of others, can hope ever to 
attain real goodness himself. He dooms 
himself, by this very scepticism, to eternal 
selfishness. Ze cannot hope to be the one 
exception to the universal law, which sweeps 
everything before it.- And what a fate for a 
man to choose—to be eternally shut off from 
goodness, and alienated from God! What a 
fatal conclusion, for himse/f, a man reaches 
when he has demonstrated, as he thinks, that 
there is no such thing as virtue in the world! 
Far wiser and happier are they who, in the 
true filial spirit, first look up to the Father, 
and then, with almost an equal confidence, 
look around to see the sons and daughters. 
None of them perfect, some of them only 
beginning to put on the beautiful image, but 
all cherishing the common hope, and striving 


in the one grand aim which will be reached | 





and realised in fulness’ only in the final 
“manifestation of the sons of God.” Is 


there any human society which can be better, | 
morally, than those associated companies of | 


Christian believers whose very profession it 
is that they are profoundly dissatisfied with 
themselves, and whose constant aim is to 
attain a higher character, and lead a nobler 
life—who strive to hate a// evil and to win a// 
goodness ? Is there anything in human life 
sweeter, in its way, than the Christian quiet- 
ness ? anything more touchingly beautiful than 


patience under lengthened suffering ? anything | 





grander than faith in things invisible? or a | 
hope so sacred and sublime as that which | 


burns in many a heart, undimmed and un- 
diminished through the dank and cold mists 
of death? By association, less or more, as 
God gives opportunity, with those, the excel- 
lent of the earth, we shall be the better able 
to relume our own sometimes flickering lamp, 


to raise again our slanted aim, to keep our | 


ideal pure and high, and to press on with 
tireless feet towards the dark death-gate of 
exit, which we believe to be on the other side, 
the bright gate of entrance into the everlast- 
ing kingdom of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

5. Also the contemplation of the goodness 
of the sainted dead will be found, in the case of 
most young persons, to operate powerfully in 
the same direction—towards raising and keep- 
ing the standard and tone of life pure and high. 
Most people, young or old, are conscious of 
a quite peculiar feeling, and of the movement 
within them of an influence quite unique, as 
the result of biographical or autobiographical 
reading of a really interesting kind. Nothing 
touches life so deeply and sensibly as life. 
Nothing moves it to finer issues. One excel- 
lence and another, which perhaps had seemed 
too etherial for realistic embodiment in an 
actual human life, and amid common condi- 
tions, are found to have been actually em- 
bodied and expressed : “‘ Ah then, my secret 
thought is, after all, a possibility! The secret 
sighs of my discouraged imagination may yet 
break into songs. With God all things are 
possible.” Nor need there be to our thought 
much subtraction from this influence in con- 
sequence of unconscious exaggeration of the 
good qualities of the departed in the glowing 
portraiture drawn by the hand of friendship 
or love. True, some qualities are exag- 
gerated. But ’tis equally true that some are 
forgotten, or unknown. And after all, the 
exaggeration, where it is honest, is only, as 
it were, an acceleration of the develop- 
ment which is actually going on—only 
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an enlargement along the lines of the truth, 
only a heightening of colours already exist- 
ing ; and the perfectly legitimate feeling of 
the reader is, “ I am looking not at a picture 
of the fancy, but the very man himself as he 
is growing to be. The ideal will become the 
real in a while.” It is so. The great artist 
begins his living pictures here, and we never 
see the finishing. But we see how the finish- 
ing is to be. Face and feature begin to come 
out to view, and gleam of intelligence and 
glow of love. Wonderful process! The 





canvas of this picture is the organic substance | 


of the human soul. 


| make the colouring. An unseen hand—light 





as a “wind blowing where it listeth ”—is 
busy, without ceasing, in the living work, and 
then, suddenly or slowly, by the same unseen 


Thoughts and feelings | 


hand, the picture is removed from sight. But | 
can we help anticipating and believing in the | 
perfecting of a process so beautiful, so good, | 


so worthy of God? And can we but be 
thankful that we have been permitted to see 


the beginnings of it ? and—best of all—look- | 


ing then with appreciative eye on God’s 


selectest work in others, can we fail to} 


receive some increase of the same good work 
in ourselves ? 


image we thus see and admire—“ from glory 
to glory as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

6. Lastly, and above all, we must maintain 
a constant, vital connection, a connection by 
faith, love, admiration, with Jesus Christ. 
None among us, old or young, can maintain 
a high ideal of our life without Him. We 
need Him—for our reverence, and for our ad- 
miration, and for our enthusiasm, and for our 
love! and for our frailties, oh how much! 
and for our great unworthiness. And for 
failures, and hindrances, and fears, and dis- 
couragements — his cleansing sacrifice, his 
killing cross, his quickening grave, and the 
reviving airs and all the refreshing powers of 
his risen life. ‘Without Him we can do 
nothing,” either in the way of escaping 
from evil, or achieving good. But by his 
“‘ strengthenings ” we can do all things. The 
good-will of God, in which, as we have seen, 
it is so necessary to believe, is expressed and 
embodied by Him, brought into closest near- 
ness, translated into helpfulness. A human 
life is then simple, pure, and high, when it is 


| a “ growing up into Him in all things who is 


Is it not certain that, looking, | 


we shall become like ? being changed by the | 


subtle, benignant laws of grace into the same 


the head.” Human beings will be in their 
perfection, in glory and eternal blessedness, 
when it can be said of them that they have 
“come to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 





KEEP THY FOOT—A WORD FOR WORSHIPPERS 


By THE LATE ISLAY BURNS, D.D. 


“* Keep thy foot when thou goest into the house of God, and be more ready to hear than to give the sacrifice of fools; for 
they consider not that they do evil.” —Ecc.gs. v. 1. 


| ee is possible that the opening clause of | and habits of soul behind us, nor dare to 
this text bears a special allusion to the | tread the cloth of gold before the eternal 
words spoken of old to Moses from the | throne with sandals soiled with the dust of 


midst of the bush: “ Put off thy shoes from 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.” In that case the specific 
duty they enjoin is reverence. We are to 
draw near to God in his house of prayer 
with the same sentiments of holy awe and 
fear with which he turned aside to behold 
that great sight. We are to recognise God 
as really present here, even as He was pre- 
sent there, and tread softly and heedfully as 
feeling that we too stand on holy ground. 
We are to demean ourselves alike in the 
inward worship of our hearts and in the 
outward posture of our bodies, as in the 
presence of the august majesty of heaven. 
We are to cast off the shoes from our feet, 
leave all our ordinary thoughts and feelings 





earth. “We are to worship,” in short, “‘and 
fall down, yea, kneel before the Lord our 
Maker.” In this way the words would not 
express the whole of that state of mind and 
heart which God requires in his, worship 
here, but only a part of it. They would 
inculcate the fear only, not the love; the 
reverence, not the confidence ; the spirit of 
the servant rather than the spirit of the child. 
They would thus breathe a more exclusively 
Old Testament spirit, and bring home to our 
trembling souls the thought of the great and 
terrible God, rather than the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. But we may take 
the expression in a more general and com- 
prehensive sense. We may regard the words 
“keep thy foot” as simply expressing the 
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"sense they would bear in the every-day 





language of life. To keep our feet, or take 
heed to our feet, is just to walk heedfully, 
carefully. To mind what we are about, to 
remember where we are, and take care that 
we do not stumble. So, to keep our feet 
when we go to the house of God, is just to 
go about the sacred business seriously, 
thoughtfully, circumspectly, as those who 
realise the grand importance of the occasion, 
and are resolved by God’s grace not to mis- 
carry therein. It includes, therefore, every- 


| thing that belongs to a right approach to 


God. The serious preparation beforehand, the | 


| earnest attention at the time, and the prayer- 


ful improvement afterwards ; the attitude and | 


| behaviour, in short, throughout, of a man in 


| heedlessly trifles with holy things. 


earnest, in contradistinction with one who 


thy foot ;” realise the nature of the business 


| in which you engage; deal with it as a 


| serious and weighty affair. 


Remember the 


| momentous issues’ that hang upon it; the 


joy, the peace, the strength, the victory 
which, on the one hand, it may bring you, and 


| the withering and deadly blight which, on 
| the other, it may entail; and as you remem- 
| ber this, draw near with anxious heed and 
| holy fear, praying the while as you think of 
| the manifold snares and stumbling-blocks in 





your way.” “ Hold up my goings in thy paths, 
that my footsteps slip not.” “O send out 
thy light and thy truth; let them lead me, 
and bring me to thy holy hill, even unto 
thy sanctuary.” 

1. “ Keep then thy foot.” Take heed lest 
thou stumble to thy soul’s damage and hurt, 
and to the dishonour of thy God on the 
very threshold of the holy place. For there 
are many stumbling-blocks. Satan, who is 
at all times watching and waiting for our 
halting, has his eye specially:on those who 
are drawing near to God, the fountain of life 
and salvation. He would fain trip us as we 
go in, or failing in that, when we are coming 
out. One stumbling-block is thoughtless- 
ness: a heedless forgetfulness of the grandeur 
and awful importance of the occasion ; rush- 
ing lightly and without fear where angels 
fear to tread. Another is formality: going 
through the whole as a matter of mere custom 
and lifeless form in which the heart and soul 
have no share. Then there is unbelief: 
blotting out from before our eyes the whole 
spiritual world with which the soul in its 
sacred moments has to deal, and making the 
living God himself but a shadow and a name. 
Then there is a distractedness of thought, 
carrying our hearts away in chase of a 
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| thousand vanities, while our bodies perform 


| their miserable automaton service before the 
| Lord. Alas! by how many dangers are we 
| encompassed! What a crowd of enemies 
and betrayers throng around the holy place! 
What need of watchfulness and fear and 
strenuous earnestness, and above all of 
| continual prayer, if we would not have our 
| holiest duties turned to vanity and shame— 
| the most golden moments of blessed oppor- 
| tunity snatched from our hands! Oh, then, 
let us give the more earnest heed to these 
| things, lest by any means we should let them 
slip. ‘Keep thy foot when thou goest into 
the house of God.” 
2. “And be more ready to hear than to 
give the sacrifice of fools.” The best and 
most effectual way to avoid the dangers which 
beset us in sacred duties, is to keep clearly 
before our eyes the real nature of the work 
in which we are to be engaged, and the atti- 
tude of soul which it requires. Of this we 
have a brief but comprehensive statement in 
this second clause. “Be more ready to 
hear.” In approaching to the Most High, 
our great business is to hear. In entering 
| the audience chamber of the Great King, our 
| part is not to listen to our own voice, but to 

his. “I will hear what God the Lord will 

speak ;” “I will stand upon my watch and 

set me upon the tower, and will watch to see 

what He will say unto me, and what I shall 
| answer when I am reproved.” ‘‘ Speak, Lord, 
| for thy servant heareth.” ‘My sheep hear 
| my voice, and I know them, and they follow 
| me.” Such passages as these unveil to us 
the deepest springs of the new nature and of 
| the rule and exercise of holy living. The 
listening heart; the waiting heart whose ears 
are stretched to catch the least whisper of the 
voice of God ; that is the secret and starting- 
point of all spiritual and acceptable wor- 
ship. Wherever it ends, Here, at least, it must 
begin. Man in his higher, as well as in his 
| lower nature, lives not by bread alone, or by 
| what men may call bread, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 
By that Word He gave us life at first, and by 
the same Word He sustains that life, and 
strengthens it more and more unto the end. 
Therefore, we must listen for that Word, for 
listening is to that food of the soul what eat- 
ing is to the food of the body; therefore, if 
we would thrive in our souls, and grow strong 
within, we must have ever a sharp appetite, 
and a keen relish for that heavenly food ; we 
must “be more ready to hear than to offer 
the sacrifice of fools.” Not, indeed, that our 
intercourse with God is to be all hearing. 
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If God is not to be silent to us, no more must 
we be dumb. If He graciously speaks, He as 
graciously listens. He is the hearer of prayer, 
and to Him shall all flesh come, with their 
confessions, their petitions, and all the sad 
detail of their sorrows and their sins. It is 
ours, oh blessed and priceless privilege! to 
lay our petitions on the steps of the throne, 
as well as wait and hear the answer of the 
King. But even then it becomes us to de- 
mean ourselves as those who are coming to a 
King. If our petitions may be large, let 
our words be few and well weighed. Let 
them not outrun the sense, outrun and over- 
shoot the real conviction and inward feeling 
of our souls. Here, of all places in the 
world, let us beware of words that are mere 
words—meaningless, hollow words. Better 
be silent altogether than thus to trifle with the 
holy majesty of heaven. “ Be not rash with 
thy mouth, and: let not thine heart be in 
haste to utter anything before God ; for God 
is in heaven, and thou upon earth ; therefore, 
let thy words be few.” In short, say only 
what is true; say only what you feel; pour 
not out words from your lips which have no 
corresponding reality and meaning in your 
heart. Do not utter raptures you feel not; 
contrition and heart-grief you know not ; vows 
of holy obedience you mean not, and never 
intend to pay. Such prayers are nothing 
better than an hypocritical pretence and im- 
pious mockery of Heaven! yet what else 
can we do, if we are resolved to speak in 
many and inflated words to God? If we feel 
little and yet speak much, what else can the 
greater part be but such meaningless, soul- 
less words as these I have described? There- 
fore let thy words be few. Let them be like 
the prayer of the publican—of the Syrophe- 
nician—of the dying thief—swift arrows of 
the heart, piercing the heavens. Let them 
be the fruit of much thought, much medi- 
tation, much searching of the Divine Word, 
much silent waiting upon God, and listening to 
his voice; but let the words themselves be few. 





Better one spark of living fire, than a whole 
heap of ashes. Better a single grain of genuine 
wheat, than a whole mountain of chaff. Better 
to utter even one word of real heart-prayer 
once in our life, than walk amid a cloud of 
empty words all our days. Still, the primary 
element in all true communion with God is 
hearing. This must be the groundwork of 
the-whole. By it faith lives; hope gathers 
fresh courage, and devotion receives at once 
its sustaining aliment, and its quickening 
breath sustains its flame. Hearing, I say; 
but not in any narrow sense. Hearing, but 
not by any means mere hearing. In Scrip- 
ture language, hearing implies obedience. It 
is hearing, not of the mind only, but of the 
heart ; not of the speculative reason or cu- 
rious fancy, but of the loyal loving will. The 
true worshipper hears that he may believe, 
hears that he may follow, hears that he may 
obey. He listens to God’s words that he 
may make them his own, and makes them 
the very life of his life by carrying them into 
action and by turning them into prayer. 





“My sheep Aear my voice, and I know | 


them, and they follow me.” “ As the eye ofa 
servant looketh unto the hand of his master” 
—looketh! for what end? surely that he 
may catch by every slightest sign or token 
his master’s will, and promptly follow it. In 
this spirit, let us go to the house of God, and 
wait upon every means of grace which He 
hath appointed for bringing us nearer to Him. 
Let our language be the language, not of 
our lips only, but of our hearts ; their feeble, 
broken utterance, it may be, finding vent rather 
in sighs and unuttered groanings than in 
any articulate words, but still the utterance 
of our very hearts. “Speak, Lord, and open 
mine ears to hear thy voice. Show me thy 
ways, make me willing in the day of thy 
power; not only to know, but to do thy 
will ; not only to hear, but to“ love, to obey, 
to trust, to follow.” Then, “not being for- 
getful hearers, but doers of the word, we 
shall be blessed in our deed.” 
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ING divine! 
Song of mine— 
Can it reach Thy heaven and Thee ? 
And wilt Thou 
Stoop so low 
That Thy love shall visit me ? 
Deeps profound ! 
Who shall sound, 
Without faith, their mystery ? 


Could my prayer, 
Father! dare, 

All so weak, to rise to Thee, 
But that Thou 
Deign’st to bow 

In Thy tender love to me? 
Love untold ! 
Humbly bold— 

Faith adores the mystery. 


From the deep 
Toward the steep, 

Toward my King’s eternal throne, 
Mounts my prayer,— 
Waiting there, 

Waiting on His grace alone : 
Saviour dear ! 

Bend Thine ear ; 
Of my faith the tribute own. 


Lord of all! 
Hear my call : 
For Thyself, Thyself, I cry. 
Art Thou near? 
Nought I fear : 
Art thou absent ? then I die: 
Helper mine, 
King divine, 
In me reign eternally! H. DOWNTON. 
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MRS. MARY 


ARY BOSANQUET, who afterwards 
became the wife of Fletcher of Made- 


| ley, was born in the autumn of 1739, at 


Leytonstone, in Essex. She at a very early 
age wished to become a Methodist, and 
when she had joined the Society, she de- 
voted herself during a long life entirely to 
the advancement of Wesley’s doctrines, and 
to the education and improvement of the 


poor children and women whom she received 


| into her house. 





Her copious journals 
(which were published about twenty years 
after her death) give a most interesting 
account of her life and work, and from them 
the following sketch of her history has been 
taken. 

When quite a child Mary Bosanquet began 
to ponder upon her spiritual condition. She 
says— 


“ When I was five years old I began to have much 
concern about my eternal welfare, and frequently 
inquired of those abott me whether such and such 
things were sins. On Sabbath evenings my dear 
father used to instruct us in the Church Catechism. 
Att those seasons I can remember asking many ques- 
tioms. Iwished to know whether any one ever did 
love’ God with all their heart, and their neighbours as 
themselves; and whether it was really the command 
of God that we should do so ; also, if the Bible really 
meant all it said. It seemed to me that if it did I 
was wrong, and all about me in danger; for there 
appeared to be a great difference between the de- 
scription of a Christian given in the Word of God 
and these who walk under that name. As I wasa 
backward child, and of weaker understanding than 
the others, I was not well read in the Scriptures at 
that very early age ; but sentences out of the Word of 
God frequently occurred to my mind and made a 
deep i sion, such as—‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart.’ I would answer, ‘ But 
I do not leve God at all; I do not know how to love 
Him ; and with respect to loving my neighbour thus, 
I amsarel do not; for though my sister is dearer to 
me than anybody else, I do not love her as well as 
moyself.’ Again, that word struck me much where St. 
Paull says, ‘I have the good fight,’ and when 
I was baptized the mimister said I was to be ‘Christ's 

soldier amd servant, and to fight manfully 
under his bammer.” This amazed me greatly. I 
thought, I am sure I do not fight, neither do I know 
what to Bat, above all, that sentence 
would follow me, ‘Narrow is the way which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that find it,’ and, ‘If ye are 
not of the world, the world will hate you.’ I did not 
feel it a narrow way, neither did the world hate me ; 
therefore I questioned often whether I was not quite 
out of the way, yet it was not with any terror. I 
believed if the Lord saw that I was wrong He would 
make me right, and sometimes I prayed for it. At 
other times I was very careless.” 


About this time a Methodist maid-servant 


came into Mr, Bosanquet’s household, and | 





* See Sunpay Macazine for October, p. 20. 
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frequently conversed with his eldest daughter, 
who repeated all she heard to her little sister 
Mary. The child then thought that if she 
became a Methodist she should be sure of 
salvation, but after reading with her sister 
some of the servant’s little books, she found 
that to belong to any sect was not enough, 
that the Methodists said she could be saved 
only by believing in Christ, and that that 
belief would make her holy. ‘This the poor 
| little girl could not understand, and as the 
| maid went away there was no one to. explain 
| it to her. She says— 

| ** My heart rose against the idea of being saved by 
| a faith which I could not understand. One day, 
looking over the pictures in the ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ I 
thought it would be easier to burn than to believe, 
and heartily did I wish that the Papists would come 
and burn me, and then I thought I should be quite 
safe. Yet these troubled thoughts were mixed with 
a degree of hope. I thought, ‘ God does love me, I 
believe, after all ; and perhaps He will show me what 
it is to believe and be comverted.” When I was 
between seven and eight years old, musing one day 
on that thought, ‘ What eam it be to know my sins 
forgiven, and to have faith im Jesus ?? I felt my heart 
rise against God for having appointed a way of sal- 
vation so hard to be understeed, and with anguish of 
soul I said, ‘ If it were to die a martyr I could do it; 
or to give away all I have; or, when grown up, to 
become a servant, that would be easy; but I never 
shall know how to believe.’ ” 





The poor child goes on— 


“‘T fell into an uncommon lowness, and weakness 
of nerves, which was accompanied with grievous 
temptations. I was oppressed beyond measure with 
the fear of sin, and accused in almost everything I 
said or did, so that I was altogether a heap of 
inconsisteney. This was followed by temptations 
unspeakably afflicting. It was continually suggested 
to my mind that I had blasphemed against the Holy 
Ghost. The consequent effect of these temptations 
on my temper drew on me very grievous burdens, and 
exposed me to so much anger and reproach from my 
parents as made me weary of life. It appeared to 
them that I was obstinate and disobedient, and my 
flesh has seemed ready to move on my bones when [ 
have heard my dear mother say, ‘That girl is the 
most perverse creature that ever lived; I cannot think 
what is come to her.’ My heart used to sink like a 
stone; for I knew not what to do, and the grief of 
my mind quite destroyed my health. .... This 
heavy season lasted, I think, nine weeks, when one 
day opening my mind to my sister (as indeed I had 
often before attempted to do, but could mot explain 
myself), she providentially used these words im her 
answer: ‘ Why, you do not mean to do 
you?’ A light immediatelystruck into my miad ; I 
weighed the thought over amd over, and could truly 
say, ‘Lord, thou knowest IE do net mean to blas- 
| pheme.’ I then recollected that I had heard some- 
thing about temptation, and often wondered what it 
| was, I thought, it may be Satan whispers this into 
| my mind. ....I1 determined never to regard it 
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more, but always to answer with these words, ‘I do 
not mean to blaspheme, I will acknowledge Christ 
for ever;’ and in a few days I was perfectly | 
delivered.” 


| 
| 


The unnatural and excited condition of | 
mind into which Mary Bosanquet had fallen | 
was a source of great anxiety and distress to | 
her parents. ‘They were most kind and | 
lenient in their treatment of her, but they | 
could not understand her religious opinions, | 
nor could they overlook the insolent and | 
disobedient spirit which, as she herself ad- | 
mits, she showed towards them. She had | 
no one to advise her, for as she considered | 


| her parents to be irreligious, she would not | 


consult them, and she continued to follow | 
her own course with great obstinacy and | 
without the least regard to the wishes or | 
feelings of her family. A Mrs. Lefevre, with 
whom she made acquaintance in London, 
exercised for some time a healthy influence 
over her, and induced her to show some 
consideration to her parents; but in 1756 
this lady died, and Mary, again left to her- 
self, made her home almost unbearable. 
Her sister married, and she herself received | 
an offer from a religious gentleman, whom | 
her friends entreated her to accept. But she 
refused him, saying that her “ present light | 
was to abide single;” and, after many con- 
sultations, her parents decided that, though 
they were grieved to part with her, it would 
be better for the whole family if she lived by 
herself. Her income was ample, and lodg- 
ings were taken for her and her maid ina 
respectable family. Her parents seem in- 
variably to have treated her with the greatest 
kindness and forbearance, and they now 
frequently visited her. She as often spent 
the day with them, and they were continually 
adding to the comforts of her home. 

Mary had already formed a friendship 
with Mrs. Ryan, one of the earliest as she 
was one of the most earnest Methodists. 
They now agreed to live together, and con- 
tinued to do so till Mrs. Ryan’s death in 
1768. At first they resided at Hoxton, but 
when Mary inherited a house at Leytonstone, 
they removed there. Mary was, in spite of 
her undutiful conduct, sincerely attached to 
her parents, and trusted that she “should 
not be called to offend them any further.” 
But she and Mrs. Ryan had determined to 
receive the Methodist preachers, and she 
feared that her father would object to the 
plan. However, when she consulted him, 
he only replied with a smile, “If a mob | 
should pull your house about your ears, I 
cannot hinder them.” Mary rejoiced that he 





did not oppose her wishes, but she never 
seems to have felt the least gratitude for the 
generosity and forbearance which he showed 


| towards her, and certainly she never reflected | 


that her own conduct had not been so regu- | 
lated as to raise his opinion of the Methodism | 


which she professed. 

Mary Bosanquet and Mrs. Ryan began at 
first by holding meetings in which they 
prayed, read a chapter, and spoke from it. 
They had soon twenty-five persons joined in 
Society, and applied to Mr. Wesley for a 
preacher. ‘Their house was once or twice 
surrounded by a mob, but they were never 
really molested, and they soon wished to 
undertake more work. ‘They decided on 


and train as servants, but they would take 
none but destitute orphans, in order that no 
one might interrupt their plan of education. 
At first they received six children, and 


| receiving little girls, whom they would clothe | 


attended to them themselves ; but, finding | 


that they had not time for this and their 
other work, they engaged a young woman to 
act as governess, and to wash and comb the 
orphans. Mary Bosanquet says that she 
“found great need of wisdom and patience,” 


but her undertaking prospered, and she had | 


soon thirty-five children and thirty-four grown- | 
up persons in her house, though not all at | 


the same time. Each had separate duties 
and employments, and in order to avoid 
conformity to the world, as well as needless 
attention to dress, the whole family was 
clothed alike in dark purple cotton. The 
following account of the daily arrangements 
of the house is given in Mary’s diary :—- 


‘* The eldest of the children arose between four and 
five, and the youngest not much later. At half-an- 
hour after six we had family prayer. At seven we 
breakfasted together on herb tea, or milk porridge ; 
the small children then went into the garden till 
eight. At eight the bell rang for school, which con- 
tinued till twelve. Then after a few minutes spent in 
prayer, they came down to us, at which time we 
either walked out with them, or if the weather did 
not permit, we found them some employment in the 
house, endeavouring at the same time to give them 
both instruction and recreation. We invented various 
employment for those hours in order to remove the 
appearance of idleness, as from the first we endea- 
voured to impress that lesson on their minds, ‘ An 
idle person is the devil’s cushion, on which he rolls 
at pleasure.’ Likewise, that in the choice of their 
employments they should always prefer those that 
were most useful, and be always able to render a 
reason for everything they did. At one we dined; 
about two the bell rang again for school, and at five 
they returned to us, and were employed as before till 
supper-time. Then, after family prayer, they were 
washed and put to bed by eight. Jour or five of the 
bigger girls were each week kept out of the school 
by turns, and employed in house work, cooking, &c., 
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that they might be accustomed to every sort of busi- 
ness; and there was work enough in so large a 
family. Several of the children were very young, 
though I do not remember we had any under two 
years of age, except one of about a month old, which 
was laid, very neatly dressed, late one night at our 
door, but it only lived a fortnight.” 

In spite of the want of recreation (which 
surely ought to have been more considered 
in the education of these little creatures), and 
in spite of a somewhat stern doctrine both as 
regarded religion and morals, this first Home 
for Orphans prospered, and repaid Mary 
Bosanquet by its success for the trouble and 
The children 
of course contributed nothing to its support, 
neither do the women (whom she received as 
sisters) appear to have given any further aid 
than occasional assistance in household 
work ; the expense, therefore, was entirely 
borne by herself, and she at times seems to 
have been much alarmed by the prophecies 


| of her friends, that she and all her household 


| would come on the parish. But her income, 
| as has already been said, was large, and she 








occasionally received presents of money from 
her family. Her father, during his last ill- 
ness, spoke to her with the utmost kindness, 
and regretted that he had not left her better 
off. He offered to alter his will, but she 
refused this, and afterwards found: that the 
sum left to her was more considerable than 
she had expected it tobe. She set up a box 
in the hall of her house, into which any con- 
tributions towards maintenance of her Home 
might be dropped, and she often found it 
well filled. So that, with the advice of Mrs. 
Ryan (who seems to have been a good 
woman of business), Mary’s money matters 
were tolerably well managed, and she had no 
lack of means to carry on her work. 

It is at this time that, in an account of a 
dangerous illness of Mrs. Ryan’s, Mary Bo- 
sanquet first speaks of Mr. Fletcher. She 
does not say where she had met him, nor 
does she describe the progress of their ac- 
quaintance. She merely observes that she 
remarked to Mrs. Ryan that it was sometimes 
presented to her mind that she should be 
called to marry Mr. Fletcher. Mrs. Ryan 
quite approved, but the subject does not ap- 
pear to have been again discussed between 
them. Mr. Fletcher, in a letter to Charles 
Wesley, said that “Miss Bosanquet’s image 
had pursued him warmly for some hours,” and 
that he had “considered matrimony with a 
different eye” since he had known her, but 
he resolved not to think of her, as he did not 
wish to marry a woman with so large a fortune 
of her own. He gave as his reason Juvenal’s 








proverb, Veniunt a dote sagitta, “ The arrows 
come from the portion.” 

In 1768 Mary Bosanquet made up her 
mind to leave Leytonstone, and to take a 
farm in Yorkshire. Her present house was 
too small for her very large family, and she 
found great inconvenience from having no 
land in her own hands. Her friends assured 
her that in the north of England her income 
would go as far again, and she was strongly 
urged to remove by several of her most 
trusted advisers. A Methodist, named 
Richard Taylor, who had, as he said, been 
driven by misfortune from his home in York- 
shire, came to London in the hope of settling 
with his creditors, and two of Mr. Wesley’s 
preachers recommended Mary to invite him 
to her house at Leytonstone. She did so, 
and after a time he persuaded her to go with 
Mrs. Ryan and all her large household to 
Yorkshire, to stay with his wife’s parents till a 
suitable farm could be bought. Mrs. Ryan 
only survived the journey two months, and 
her death was in all ways a very great loss to 
Mary Bosanquet. She now relied entirely on 
the advice of Richard Taylor, whom she be- 
lieved to be as disinterested and honourable 
as herself, and found that the want of judg- 
ment and neglect of even common prudence, 
which had brought his own affairs into so la- 
mentable a condition, rendered him the worst 
of counsellors with regard to hers. He was 
perhaps not otherwise than honest, but his 
careless management of her property led her 
into great difficulties, and though she sup- 
ported and believed in him throughout, she 
allows herself to observe that he was not to 
be trusted in worldly matters. He induced 
her to buy a large farm near Guildersome, in 
the West Riding, and to build a house on it 
for her family, besides the farm-house which 
already existed. On this estate were malt- 
kilns, which Mary was assured would be most 
profitable, and would repay her for the very 
heavy expense of stocking so large a farm, 
and of building her house. The first year 
the kilns did answer, and she cleared £50 by 
them, but this was not nearly enough, and 
she spent £300 in settling Taylor’s affairs 
with his creditors. Her meetings, however, 
were well attended, for as many as fifty persons 
came to her every Wednesday evening. She 
founded a number of smaller meetings, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing them prosper. 

But in spite of this pleasure Mary’s affairs 
fell into such disorder under Taylor’s manage- 
ment, that she was filled with anxiety. He 
undertook too much, employed too many 
men, and gave credit so easily that numbers 
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of debts were owing to him. The malt-kilns 
cost far more than had been expected, the 
farm did not pay, and Mary had to incur 
great expenses in the entertainment of the 
number of persons who came to stay with her 
for her meetings. She was in the utmost per- 
plexity when a gentleman, who was said to be | 
“the only man of business in the country,” 
offered her his advice, and then begged her 
to marry him. This proposal she refused, 
because she “could not see in him the man | 
her highest reason chose to obey,” but he en- | 
treated her to allow him to continue to advise 





her, and added, ‘“‘You cannot do without 
me. You will be ruined. God has made | 
me your helper, and if you cannot see or feel 
as I do, we will be only common friends. I | 
will say no more on the subject so disagree- | 
able to you.” This generous man continued | 
for years to give Mary Bosanquet his best | 
advice and assistance. She would not con- 
sent to part with Taylor, chiefly from pity for 
his wife and children, but she was persuaded. 
to give the farm and kilns up to him, and to 
receive £60 a year from him, hoping that, as 
her agent, he would make it answer better, 
and at least spare her expense. For three 
years all went on pretty well, but at the end 
of that time Taylor was found to be £600 in 
debt, and this large sum had to be paid by 
his unfortunate mistress. The gentleman be- 
fore mentioned once more begged Mary to 
accept him, but she again refused, and he, 
with some difficulty, induced her to borrow 
from him the £ 600, as she could in no way 
raise it herself. She also took all her affairs 
out of Taylor’s hands, and as she could not 
sell the farm, she determined to manage it 
herself, taking her kind friend as partner, 
though she would not accept him as her hus- 
band. Her behaviour to this man appears 
rather heartless, but it must be recollected 
that he urged his friendship upon her, and 
was anxious to advise and assist her. Her 
relatives and friends blamed her, for her mar- 
riage would have relieved them from the con- 
tinual anxiety which they felt on her behalf. 
One of them spoke plainly to her, and ex- 
pressed the feelings of the rest, when he said, 
“I cannot approve of your proceedings ; I 
fear you fight against Providence. Here are 
several doors open before you. If you object 
to Mr. , why do you not accept some 
other of those good men whom the Lord 
seems to have cast in your way? You stand 
stiffly in the choice of a single life... . . 
The end will be ruin. You will be brought 
to a prison, and all the reproach will be cast 








on religion.” 


But Mary remained firm. Perhaps a 
reason for this persistence may be gathered 
from the constant allusion in her diary to 
Mr. Fletcher’s “ Checks to Antinomianism.” 
She had not seen or heard from him for fifteen 
years, when, in the midst of her distress, a 
friend said to her, “ Do you know that Mr. 
Fletcher, of Madeley, is dying? Indeed I 
know not but he is already dead. If he 
holds out a little longer, he is to go abroad, 
but it is a pity, for he will die by the way, 
being in the last stage of a consumption.” 
Mary says that she received this news with 
the utmost calmness, but she adds, “ As I 
was one day in prayer, offering him up to the 
Lord, these words passed through my mind, 
‘The prayer of faith shall save the sick, and 
the Lord shall raise him up.’ But I said, 
‘Lord, I dare not ask it; I leave it to thy 
sacred will. Thy will be done.’” 

She threw herself with greater earnestness 
into her work, frequently preaching in the 
neighbourhood of Cross Hall, her farm. She 
consulted Wesley as to the propriety of her 
preaching, but though he never sanctioned a 
regular female ministry, he considered that 
she had an extraordinary call to the work ; 
and as she never interfered in the govern- 
ment of the Methodist Society, or (in the 
words of her biographer) “ usurped authority 
over the man,” he encouraged her to continue. 
But, notwithstanding the gift of eloquence 
which she evidently possessed, Mary never 
overcame the great reluctance which she felt 
towards speaking in public. She frequently 
mentions this in her journal :— 

‘* May 28, 1775.—This day I set apart tor prayer, 
to inquire of the Lord why I am so held in bondage 
about speaking in public. It cannot be expressed 
what I suffer; it is known only to God what trials I 
go through in that respect. Lord, give me more 
humility, and then I shall not care for anything but 
Thee. There are a variety of reasons why it is such 
across. The other day one told me he was sure I 
must be an impudent woman ; no modest woman, he 
was sure, could proceed thus. Ah! how glad would 
nature be to find out Thou, Lord, dost not require 
it. Then Mr. William Brand observed to-day, ‘ The 
reason why your witness is not more clear is, because 
you do not glorify God by believing and more freely 
declaring what He hath done for your soul.’ ”’ 

“ Sept. 10, Sunday.—I rose this morning with a 
sore weight on my mind. It was given out for me 
to be at D There was much wind and rain, 
and the roads were very bad. I feared the journey. 
I feared also I should have nothing to say when I 
came there. I feared all manner of things. Those 
words, however, came to my mind, ‘ Take no 
thought what ye shall say.’ I then felt myself led to 
consider those words, ‘ Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.’ I found some liberty in speaking 
from them, and the people were affected. As I was 
riding back I clearly saw I was called to stand still, 
to live the present moment, and always to praise the 
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Lord that his will was done though I might have 


| much to suffer. I had a clear conviction God brought 
| me to Yorkshire, and that I had a message to this 


ople, and that notwithstanding the darkness which 
ung over my situation I was at present where God 


| would have me. Well then, answered my heart, if I 


am but in his will I am safe; for where the Lord 
leaves me, there He will be my light.’ 

“* Aug. 30, 1776.—Yesterday it was given out for 
me to be at For a whole month it lay on my 
mind. None, O my God, but thyself knows what I 
go through for every public meeting; I am often 
quite ill with the prospect.” 





Almost the first place at which Mary Bosan- 
quet preached was on the side of a coal-pit. 
She says, “ Here I saw a little of what the 
Methodist preachers see much, viz., deep 


| poverty, dirt, and cold ; but the Lord gave me 


freedom of speech, and some seemed to have 
aneartohear. Lord, let me not be a delicate 
disciple!” Once, when she was at Harro- 
gate, drinking the waters there, the-““ungodly 
company” who-filled the princip# inn re- 
quested her to preach to them in the ball- 


| room. She remarks :— 


“This was a trial indeed. It appeared to me I 
should seem in their eyes as a bad woman, or a stage 
player, and I feared they only sought an opportunity 
to behave rudely. Yet I considered, I shall see 
these people no more till I see them at the judgment 
seat of Christ, and then it shall be said to me, ‘ You 
might that day have warned us, but you would not.’ 
So I answered them immediately, that I would wait 
on them at the time appointed. They behaved very 
well, and the presence of the Lord was with us. The 
following Sunday they made the same request, and 
much more company came in.” 


Her account of her preaching at Hudders- | 


field must be given at full length :— 


“* Sept. 17, Tuesday, 1776.—Glory be to Thee, my 
faithful Lord. Oh that I could always trust! then I 
should always praise ! Last Sabbath morning I went, 


| according to appointment, to Goker. I arose early, 
| andin pretty good health. The day was fine, though 


rather hot. About eleven we came to Huddersfield, 


| and called on Mrs. H——. She had asked me to 


lodge there on my return and have a meeting, saying 
many had long desired it, and there would be no 
preacher there on that day. I felt immediately the 
people laid on my mind, and that I had a message to 


| that place, and said, ‘If the Lord permit, I will.’ 
| She then said, ‘ We will give it out at noon.’ We 
| rode forward, and Benjamin Cock met us and kindly 


conducted us over the moors. When we came to his 


| hut all was clean, and victuals enough provided for 
| twentymen. But Iwas so heated with the ride (near 
| twenty miles) and with the great fire on which they 


so liberally cooked for us that I could not eat. My 
drinking nothing but water seemed also quite to dis- 
tress them. They said the meeting had been given 


| out in many places, and they believed we should 


have between two and three thousand people. That 
I did not believe, but there was indeed such a num- 
ber, and of such a rabble as I scarce ever saw. At 
one we went out to the rocks, a place so wild that I 


| cannot describe it. The crowd which got round us 


was so great that by striving which should get first to 





the quarry, (where we were to meet,) they rolled great 
stones among the people below us, so that we feared 
mischief would be done. Blessed be God, none were 
hurt. I passed on among them, on the top of the 
hill, not knowing whither I went. Twice I was 
pushed down by the crowd, but rose without being 
trampled on. We stopped on the edge of a spacious 
quarry filled with people, who were tolerably quiet. 
I gave out that hymn, ‘ The Lord my pasture shall 
prepare.’ When they were a little settled, I found 
some liberty in speaking to them, and I believe most 
heard.” 


After Mary had finished preaching num- 
bers followed her to the hut, and she was 
quite exhausted by speaking to them till the 
time came for her long ride back to Hudders- 
field. On the way Richard Taylor begged 
her not to stop in the town, as he had heard 
there were persons there who objected to 
female preachers, and he feared she might 
meet with something disagreeable. But she 
recollected the hymn she had given out in 
the quarry, and determined to do as she had 
been asked, though if the friends who had 
invited her should think it better for her to 
go on without preaching, she was ready to do 
so. She was, however, again urged to hold 
a meeting, and not to disappoint the people, 
and she went into the house which had been 
prepared for the purpose. But the room was 
so crowded, and the heat so great, that it was 
impossible for her to speak. She continues : 
“We came out. My head swam with the 
heat ; I scarce knew which way I went, but 
seemed carried along by the people till we 
stopped at a horse-block, placed against a 
wall on the side of the street, with a plain 
wide opening before it. On the steps of this 
I stood, and gave out the hymn, ‘Come ye 
sinners, poor and needy.’” She preached at 
considerable length, and observes: “ Deep 
solemnity sat on every face. I think there 
was scarce a cough to be heard, or the least 
motion, though the number gathered was very 
great. So solemn a time I have seldom 
known ; my voice was clear enough to reach 
them all, and when we concluded I felt 
stronger than when we began.” But a few 
days later she writes :— 


“TI have been more abundantly led to reflect on 
the difficulties of the path I am called in. I know 
the power of God which I felt when standing on the 
horse-block in the street at Huddersfield; but at the 
same time I am conscious how ridiculous I must 
appear in the eyes of many for so doing. Therefore, 
if some persons consider me as an impudent woman, 
and represent me as such, I cannot blame them. 
Again, many say, ‘If you are called to preach, why 
do you not do it constantly, and take a round asa 
preacher ?’ I answer, Because that is not my call. 
I have many duties to attend to, and many cares 
which they know nothing about... . . Again, they 
say, ‘Why do you not give out I am to preach? 
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Why call it a meeting?’ I answer, Because that 
suits my design best. First, it is less ostentatious ; 
secondly, it leaves me at liberty to speak more or less 
as I feel myself led; thirdly, it gives less offence to 
those that watch for it. Others object, ‘ Why, yours 
is a Quaker call; why then do you not join them at 
once? You are an offence to us. Go to the people 
whose call is the same as your own; here nobody 
can bear with you.’ I answer, Though I believe 
the Quakers have still a good deal of God among 
them, yet I think the Spirit of the Lord is more at 
work among the Methodists, and while I see this, 
though they were to toss me about as a football I 
would stick to them like a leech. Besides, I do 
nothing but what Mr. Wesley approves. ... « ¥ 


Besides these annoyances, Mary Bosanquet 
was much troubled about her farm. She 
wished to sell it, nobody would buy it, and 
she seemed to find fresh difficulties and ex- 
penses on all sides. Mr. again repeated 
his offer, and she thought it better to go 
away for six months to Bath, hoping that | 
matters might mend. She writes, “I shall | 
be glad to be at a distance from poor Mr. | 
Oh, how sad it is! I fear while he | 
helps me I hurt him. Lord, what a situation | 
is mine!” She found her sister at Bath, and | 
she so far helped her as to undertake the ex- | 
pense of Taylor and his numerous family. 
But on Mary’s return things seemed worse | 
than ever. She says she returned “ with that 
kind of sensation which a scourged child 
would have in returning to the rod,” and she 
found that, in spite of the efforts of Mr. ——, | 
the farm did not pay. She knew not what 
to do, and thus describes her perplexity as 
to one course which was open to her :— 








‘In the midst of my trials it is sometimes presented 
to my mind, perhaps the Lord will draw me out of | 
all this by marriage. Opportunities of this kind 
occur frequently ; but no sooner do I hear the offer 
but a clear light seems to shine on my mind, as with 
this voice: ‘ You will neither be holier nor happier 
with this man.’ But I find Mr. Fletcher sometimes 
brought before me, and the same conviction does not 
intervene. Yet I fear lest it should be a trick of 
Satan to hurt my mind. I know not even that we 
shall see each other on this side eternity... .. 
Well, this I resolve on, and strive against the thought, 
never to do the least thing towards a renewal of the 
correspondence.” 


In 1781 Mr. —— said that he was at a 
loss what to do for Mary Bosanquet. Her 
affairs seemed more involved than ever. He 
added, “You are ruined, madam. You 
withstand the order of God. My fortune is 
enough for you and me. But you cannot see 
in my light. May the Lord stand by you! 
but / cannot think of a partnership any more, 
the blame would fall on me.” Poor Mary 
turned again to the thought of Mr. Fletcher, 
knowing that now he was much better, but 
an intimate, though mistaken, friend assured 





her that he intended to live abroad, and to 
see England no more. “Thus,” she adds, 
““was I cut off from the prospect of any 
human help, but I kept to my old word, ‘ My 
soul, wait thou on God, from Him cometh 
my salvation.’” Mr. further added to 
her distress by saying that the farm was so 
much impoverished he was sure that she 
would not get more than £600 by the sale of 
the whole place. She was almost in despair, 
and wrote in her diary that all was dark 
before her; she could see no light. But, 
quite unexpectedly, on the 8th of June, 1781, 
Mary received a letter from Mr. Fletcher, in 
which he said “ that he had for twenty-five 
years formed a regard for her, which was still 
as sincere as ever ; and though it might appear 
odd that he should write on such a subject 
when but just returned from abroad, and 
more so without seeing her first, he could 
only say that his mind was so strongly drawn 
to do it he believed it to be the order of 
Providence.” 

Mary Bosanquet does not tell us what 
answer she made, but she says: “ We corre- 








sponded with openness and freedom till | 


places with much power ;—and having opened 
our whole hearts to each other, both on tem- 
porals and spirituals, we believed it to be the 
order of God we should become one, when 
He should make our way plain.” After several 
weeks of anxiety Mary’s farm was sold for 
£1,620 (far more than she had expected), 
and she was enabled to provide in different 
ways for the numerous members of her family. 
She goes on: “Soon Monday, Nov. 12, 1781, 
in Batley Church, we covenanted in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
to bear each other’s burdens, and to become 
one forever.” Early in the following January, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher went to Madeley, and 
began their happy life together there—which 
was only to last for four years. Mary’s diary 
becomes less copious, but in every entry she 
mentions her perfect happiness with her hus- 
band. “ He is,” she says, “in every sense 
of the word, the man my highest reason 
chooses to obey. .. . His constant endeavour 
is to make me happy. ... What a helpmate 
he is to me!... What a tender, kind friend, 
hath he proved himself in every circumstance 
of each situation !” 

In July, 1785, a sort of typhus fever broke 
out in Madeley, and Mrs. Fletcher was one 
of the first attacked. She was for some days 
in the greatest danger, and almost as soon as 
she recovered Mr. Fletcher was seized with 


| August 1, when he came to Cross Hall, and 
abode there a month ; preaching in different | 









































| of fever, and after he had spoken for her at a | mansions above, and thou wilt choose for me all my 
| meeting, he said to her, “My dear, I could | wanderings below. 
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what proved to be his last illness. She gives | strongly to my mind, as speaking again those words, 
a most touching account of his death, dwell- | ‘Polly, do not let us look for signs; let us leave 
. a P . | ourselves in the hand of God.’ I felt an immediate 
ing, in all her grief, upon one of his last say- | light of faith, and throwing the paper out of my 
ings to her, “ Polly, let us not fear, God is | hand, I took up the Bible, intending to read, and for 
love. What canst thou fear, my dearest, | the present to drop every other thought. It opened 
when God is love?” It had been his con- on those words, ‘God shall choose our inheritance 


ae d | for us.’ All my spirit acquiesced, and I answered, 
viction that she would not survive her attack | «yea, Lord, thou hast chosen for my dear the bright 


scarcely speak to the people. I felt I know| Mr. Kenerson, the son of the patron of the 
not how, as if thy empty chair stood by me. | living, became vicar of Madeley, but he did 
Something seemed to say we should soon be | not reside, and Mrs. Fletcher was allowed to 
parted, and I thought, Must I meet these | recommend as curate Mr. Melville Horne, 
people, and see my Polly’s empty chair | whom Mr. Fletcher had wished for as his suc- 
always by me?” “But,” adds poor Mrs. |cessor. She continued to rent the house in 
Fletcher, “ now that cup was mine. I am | which her happy married life had been passed, 
truly a desolate woman, who hath no helper | and remained there till her death. Her life | 
but Thee.” ~ | was most quiet and uneventful; she passed | 
She was much perplexed as to what she | her time in caring for the poor, and in holding | 
ought todo. Mr. Fletcher had expressed a | meetings—always bearing in mind one of Mr. | 
wish that she should remain at Madeley, but | Fletcher’s sayings to her, (made in reference | 
there were difficulties about her doing so.|to her view of the importance of a happy | 
She says :— | death,) “ Let us get holy lives, and we will 
; |leave the rest to God.” She died, after a | 
“I thonght on two places the most likely, and had | -} ort illness, December 9, 1815, aged seventy- | 
some desire to draw a lot concerning them. I had | ~. ‘ ond ? »? , 
the paper in my hand in order so to do, when the | SIX, having survived her husband thirty years. 
remembrance of my dearest love was presented | C. PALMER, 





JESUS HERE. 


AD voices far and wide have said, His footsteps are not far to seek ; 

“The letter of the Word is dead,” Where Patience turns the unsmitten cheek ; 
And wistful travellers through the gloom Where Conscience thrills beneath the rod, 
Seem but to see the yawning tomb : Owning-the judgment sent of God ; 

When dawn is chill, and evening drear, Where perfect Love absolveth Fear, 

What would we give for Jesus near ! What can it be but Jesus near! 

The earth is white with wintry snow, He hallows love, He softens grief, 

And death hath laid our dear ones low ; He brings the aching thought relief. 

Feel as we may, and yearn how much, He stills to peace the stormiest lot ; 

We miss the tender voice and touch : What were a world where He were not! 
Our hearts sink down with dismal fear, The waves subside, the heavens grow clear ;— 
What would we give for Jesus near ! Could it be else with Jesus near ! 

’Tis then we seek with fond accord What word so coins the Saviour’s thought 
Their presence who have £zown the Lord! | As image He in us hath wrought! 

Whose eyes by faith have surely seen What Church can fold or preach His name, 
Luminous tracks where He hath been : Better than souls He sets aflame ! 

As once when angels brought good cheer, The seeking eye, the listening ear, 

Even to us is Jesus near! Know at a touch is Jesus here. 





So, Lord, at last, when one by one, 
The minutes, hours, and days are done, 
And all that we could do for Thee 

Is garnered in Thy treasury, 

The old fond call we fain would hear, 
To Jesus there, from Jesus here, 
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A Story of Struggles and Hopes. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, AvuTHOR oF ‘OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ETC. 
PART IIIL—MILLICENT’S ROMANCE, AND WHAT IT WAS MADE OF. 


CHAPTER X.—EUREKA ! 
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ERGUS | 
L A U- | 
RR, 1.E 
was 
already 
|; estab- 
lished 
% as a do- 
7, mestic 
_| friend 
=| at Mrs. 
hi. a r- 
Rvey’s 
hearth. 
He 
seemed 
| every- 
BR body’s 
© visitor 
S SS asmuch 
NSN SQN SE as Mil | 

ly’s,and 


yet he would have been nobody’s visitor but | 
for her, for he was no special favourite with | 
any one else there. But all the Harveys had | 
a genuine tolerant respect for each other, and | 
for each other’s tastes and wishes, and once | 
they found there was a substantial friendship 
between Fergus and Milly, they refrained | 
from little criticisms, and opened their eyes | 
fully to all that was really likeable in Mr. | 
Laurie. And they each found something. 

Even Miss Brook and Mrs. Webber were 

obliged to own that he was remarkably in- 

dustrious, energetic, and quick. George | 
could fully appreciate his enlargement of | 
mind and aim. Christian acknowledged his | 
wonderful will-force, saying that “it was half 
the material for the finest character.” And 





leg! Only Milly felt that Christian’s pity was 
not a component part of any admiration, but 
stood quite alone. 

It can easily be understood that the new 
firm had a hard battle to fight. Not with 


anything but its own circumstances. Fergus’s 


| old masters were quite kindly disposed, and 


actually bestowed two or three sigaal favours 
on the early days of “Laurie and Co.” 
David was delighted, hailing these, not only 
as practical benefits, but as proofs that Fer- 


| gus’s ideal of mutual help and honour was 


already not unknown in business matters. 
But Fergus was not so pleased as might have 
been expected. He acknowledged these 
favours with cool reserve, putting down 
David’s eager gratitude with a quiet remark 
that he knew what these people were, and 
what their kindness was worth. When one 
of these kindnesses was shown, when the 
firm was sticking in a transitory difficulty, he 
hinted it was done because the old firm con- 
sidered it no rival at all, but a mere helpless 
protégé, who might safely be petted and 


| patronised, but that they would soon see 


differently! When another was bestowed 
just after a brilliant little success, Fergus said 
triumphantly that everybody was the friend 
of those who could befriend themselves. His 
friend’s cynicism a little disappointed David. 
But Fergus declared that it was not because 
he thought evil of human nature, he only 
knew it,—that was all,—and he liked it too, 
though he despised it, and it could be made 
very useful in its own way. 

Still, as months and months passed on, 
the new business did not make way. It 
scarcely paid its current expenses, setting 
some of them— David’s remuneration for 
instance—very low indeed. 

David worked hard among his chemicals, 
striving after certain results which were the 





yet her feeling towards him was curiously | desiderata of the trade. Nobody knew much 
touched with a pity, which she never seemed | about that, because he was always at it, and 
to bestow on him whom most of the others | never had to make it his excuse for declining 
called “poor David Maxwell.” Milly was | or curtailing visits, because he never paid 
not affronted when she noticed this,—there | any, except to George and Christian, and 
was a mysterious dash of pity in her own| somehow he had fallen into the habit of 
admiration,—as indeed there is in most fe- | spending Sunday afternoon and evening with 
minine admiration, where the hero is mentally | them, and accompanying them to church. 
summed up as so much courage, so much | That began when Christian’s baby came, 
er so much wisdom, and such a broken | and George for a while was without a com- 
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panion. But everybody heard a great deal | 
of the midnight oil which Fergus consumed | 
over his ledgers and correspondence, because | 
after he had spent an evening hour or two 
chatting with Mrs. Harvey and Milly, he 
would tell them that he had oceans of work 
to get through before he could go to bed. 
And as Milly combed out her tresses in her 
secret chamber, she would think of him 
bending over his dreary ciphers, and would 
smile with a happy womanly pride to think 
that he had doubtless felt he could go back 
to his toil refreshed after a little talk with— 
her! She could quite understand it, and she 
wondered how Miss Brook could not do 
the same, but was so unfeeling as to say— 

“‘ He’d better work while thére’s daylight, 
and save his candles.” 

Still in spite of the immense amount of 
work that was really put into the young busi- 
ness, it did not prosper. Debts which should 
be paid immediately began to be delayed. 
David grew frightened, Fergus smiled serenely. 

“Tt is always so,” he said, “a great deal 
must be sunk out of sight before anything 
appears.” 

“ But if there is not much to sink ?” David 
suggested, and got no answer, except a dark 
cloud on his friend’s face. 

On a certain morning, Fergus averted 
paying a debt of six pounds—a small affair, 
truly, but due to a man who was somewhat 
pressing, and even menacing. ‘The account 
was not rightly due, according to its terms of 
credit, till a week later, and Fergus curtly 
declined paying it till that date, saying that 
unless things were kept in their regular order, 
his books would get hopelessly confused. 
David acknowledged that the principle was 
right enough, but knew in this particular 
instance that it was the cash-box rather than 
the ledger which would be inconvenienced. 
In the aiternoon, Fergus sent this very creditor 
an urgent order for another article from his 
workshop. 

“We have done without this implement 
till this time,” David said ; “ don’t you think 
we might do without it a little longer, and 
pay his bill before we increase it?” 

“No,” said Fergus shortly. “He will 
trust us the more, the better customers we 
make ourselves, because he will not want to 
offend us. Andweare nocheats. We mean 
to pay everything.” 

“Of course, we mean so. But can we do 
it?” David asked, rather timidly. The cash 
in the affair being chiefly his own, he felt as if 
any shame that there was not more of it was 





his too! 


“T should rather think so,” Fergus answered 
drily. “You can scarcely have made this 
scheme worth less than it was when you 
came into it! It was worth your sinking 
your money initthen. It will surely be worth 
other people sinking more money in it now. 
I knew from the first that we could not really 
succeed without more capital. But it is easier 
to borrow for a tangible affair, with a local 
habitation and a name, than for a mere airy 
castle, as this was when I came to you. Why, 
at the very worst, we can but arrange to give 
our creditors an interest in our business cor- 
responding to their claims. But we shall 
have a fine sale next week.” 

David said nothing more, but returned 
quietly to his chemicals. He spent twelve 
hours a day in his laboratory, and he won- 
dered what else he could possibly do to help 
or spare the cash-box, whose “ Debtor ” and 
‘“‘Creditor” compartments were now alike 
empty. He remembered that he had an old 
schoolmate, who had succeeded to his father’s 
business of law-stationer. So next day David 
nibbled his luncheon sandwiches as he walked 
from Bow to Chancery Lane, and there pre- 
sented himself to his old acquaintance, and 
asked if he had any copying to give out. 
Law copying was very plentiful in those un- 
lithographic days, and the friend had some— 
yes, as much as David liked. David could 
not take more than he could do in six hours 
a day, he had no more time to spare. The 
experienced friend computed that sixty folios 
was a good allotment for that time, and en- 
trusted him with an enormous abstract which 
would occupy him six hours for six days. 
As David left him, the good-natured trades- 
man privately reflected— 

“ Maxwell can’t be doing much good for 
himself to want this kind of work, at his age, 
and with his capabilities. Surely he must be 
either shiftless or thriftless.” 

But David himself went back to Bow, 
rejoicing that he should be able to keep his 
own and Phcebe’s immediate necessities sup- 
plied without himself becoming a trouble- 
some creditor to his own needy firm. He 
must just work eighteen hours for a little 
while ; it would not be for long, he thought 
cheerily. He had a humble-minded con- 
fidence in Fergus’s talents, which was at 
least its own reward, since it gave him a 
bright belief in his sahguine prophecies. 
And besides, David had a private hope of 
his own, which he never mentioned to Fer- 
gus, lest delay or possible failure in its con- 
summation should give more pain than the 
prospect could give pleasure. This was 
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something which had been David’s chemical 
aim and ambition even before he had left the 
Blenheim House surgery ; in fact, ever since 
Fergus had accidentally enlightened him as 
to the extravagant cost at which a certain 


very imperfect result in colour was obtained. | 


David felt quite certain that a much better 
effect was to be had at a much lower 
rate, and had been diligently experimenting 
for this purpose. 
seemed almost to have solved the problem, 
and over and over again something—a very 
small something it seemed to him—had 
baffled him. David’s utter humility gave 
him courage and patience. He thought that 
“accident ” had put him on the right track, 
and that if only other people had happened 
to get there, they would have smoothed away 
all difficulties and got straight to the end 
directly ; but that his “stupidity” must be 
content to take double the time and trouble 
that any one else would require to use. “If 
one is rather dunder-headed, the least one 
can do is to try the more,” was his only 
reflection. 
prudence to remember that it was impossible 





to keep temper and judgment for such work | 
for more than twelve hours a day, and that | 
the mind would be all the clearer if free from | 


fears of debt. His copying might tire him 
a little ; but not so much as the wonder where 
next week’s housekeeping was to come from. 

Phoebe looked glum when he spread out 
his pen, ink, and paper. 

“T should think you needn’t be such a 
slave in that ’boratory, sir, if it isn’t worth 
enough without other work,” she said. 

“If you were in the laboratory all day, 
Phoebe,” David answered playfully, “you 
would be like me, very glad of a change of 
occupation. This washes my mind. Minds 


want washing as well as bodies, I can tell | 


you, and if they don’t get it, one’s thoughts 
are as dim as writing on a smeared slate.” 
Pheebe grunted. “I can’t be up to you, 
sir,” she said; “but yet I know you are 
gammoning me somehow. If it ain’t beneath 
the likes o’ you to do this here, it ain’t be- 


neath the likes o’ me to get a half day’s | 


washing or charing, an’ I’m sure I’ve more 
time to spare. And besides, sir, you'll 
excuse me a-speaking; for I know I’ve no 


right, being your servant, anyways; but | 


you'll not be able to go on without your 
natural rest.” 

“ I’m always in bed for nearly six hours,” 
said David, “and don’t you know the old 
saying, ‘Six hours for a man, seven for a 
woman, and eight for a fool ?’” 


Over and over again he | 


At the same time, he had the | 


“ Ah well,’ Phoebe retorted, “ there’s no 
| knowing how many hours he slept that said 
that ; or if not, I’ll go bail he lived to grow 
wiser. I don’t hold with slug-a-beds. Down 
at ten and up at six has always been my way 
whenever I could ; but down at twelve and 
up at six won’t do for any folks that ain’t 
made o’ bell-ropes and wash-leather ; an’ you 
ain’t, Mr. David. You're not that strong. 
You’ve got a go in you, sir. You're like 
them animals that win races and drop dead 
at the end. You'll not be able to keep on 
at this rate.” 

“T don’t wish it, Phoebe,” said David 
| seriously.’ “I hope and believe everything 
| will soon be quite different.” And then he 
added in her own pithy style, “If you put 
| your shoulder to the wheel when the cart is 
|in a rut, the cart will carry you to your 
journey’s end.” 

And so he had the last word. 

But at last, one day, when things were 
looking very dark, so dark that Fergus Laurie 
| sat glumly over his ledgers, and said that 
nothing prospered in this world but iniquity 
and money-grubbing, David ventured to 
whisper that he thought they must really 
take heart and struggle on a little longer, for 
he fancied he was on the eve of a great 
| discovery. But Fergus was altogether out 
| of sorts. In fact, his private cash-book was 
actually claiming more money than his trade 
creditor column could supply. For of late 
his sensitive pride had been conscious that 
| people were beginning to wonder how he was 
| getting on, and he had even felt it like an 
insult when some of his friendlier customers 
| had been particularly prompt in their pay- 
ments. And he had tried to cast off the sus- | 
picion of struggle and poverty by directing | 
Robina to be liberal in her housekeeping, | 
and giving her leave to go again to the dra- | 
per’s, not with money in her hand, but to | 
“open an account.” ‘There was still no con- 
siderate hesitancy on Robina’s part. “ He 
must know best about his own affairs,” she 
decided within herself. “She had nothing 
to do but to obey; that was her place,”— 
a dictum whose force she never felt when it 
had reference to her geniality or hospitality, | 
or in fact to anything, except spending money 
on herself! This sense of private involve- 
ment superadded to outraged pride, acted on 
| Fergus Laurie absolutely like a nervous dis- 
| order, when the patient will not attempt any 
| ordinary method of cure, but will place faith 
| in any preposterous quackery. It would 
| have been really easier for him to imagine 
| that relief might come to them wildly—from 
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an unexpected legacy, or even the disco- 
very of a treasure buried in the counting- 
house, than to hope for it in the success of 
David’s persevering experiments. 

“T think I shall have it to-night,” David 
said eagerly, “for Iam sure I should have 
had it last night, but for a slip in the last 
combination.” 

“ Ah, that’s the way it’ll always be,” Fergus 
answered bitterly. “ It’s the way it always has 
been since the old alchemists sought for gold.” 

“This will be as good as gold when we 
have it,” said David, choosing to take up the 
words without their despairing meaning. 

“Ah, if it was to be done, others would 
have done it long before,” Fergus returned, 
shaking his head. ‘“ What do you say—get 
the effect twice as beautiful at one-third the 
cost? You need not think that it has not 
been often tried before by better chemists 
than you, with far finer laboratories. It 
is a discovery which would be a fortune. 
But I don’t suppose it is to be made, or it 
would have been made already. It is just a 
sheer waste of ingredients, David, and we 
need every penny that we have—and a great 
many more—to even keep up the merest 
show of going on.” : 

“ Well, I’m just going to try to-night. And 
to show you how sure I feel, I shall ask you 
to wait here an hour or two. I believe you 
will hear some good news the sooner. Will 
you grudge waiting ?” 

“T should, if I hadn’t plenty of work to 
employ me. As it is, I may as well write 
my letters here as at home.” 

This was all the answer David got. Fer- 
gus’s want of faith in his success would have 
shaken his courage had it not been founded 
in the deepest humility. 

“ It is no wonder that he can’t expect me 
to do such a thing as this where others have 
failed. Well, it. will save him from disap- 
pointment if I do fail after all. And if so, 
I must do a little more copying, and put 
aside something towards the chemicals I have 
wasted.” 

Such was the content and quiet spirit 
which David carried to his labour. But 
there was something to be done before he 
set to work. Perhaps it was this something 
which the other experimenters had omitted. 

He kneeled down and prayed. “O 
Father, I am all ignorance, but thou art 
knowledge. Teach me, Father ; I am seeking 
my daily bread, and if this is the way where- 
in I am to find it, help me. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen.” 

He rose up. His spirit had been to God, 





and had spoken to Him. Do those who say 
that prayer is nothing, say also that it is 
nothing to speak even with a wise and good 
man? Many a man goes to beg, and his 
boon of pence is denied him if it be not good 
for him; but such counsel and encourage- 
ment is given him, that he goes out strong to 
earn for himself, and perhaps comes back to 
thank his benefactor, saying, “ When you re- 
fused the paltry gift, you made my fortune ; 
for you gave me a share of your free spirit 
instead.” Oh, while friend speaks with friend, 
while ignorance takes counsel of wisdom, and 
sorrow of sympathy, let no man say, that it is 
no good to speak with God! If the Lord 
himself cannot hear and respond, it were 
best for us all to walk silent through a heart- 
less universe. 

An hour passed. Fergus sat scribbling 
his letters, absolutely forgetful why he was 
waiting there. Another hour passed; and 
then a quick step rattled half way down the 
laboratory stairs, and David’s voice cried 
eagerly— 

“Tt is done, Fergus. We have succeeded !” 

In less than a minute the two young men 
stood together bending over the perfected 
discovery, comparing the soft, lovely new 
tint with the old, dim, thickish hue which 
had hitherto been the nearest approach to it. 

“What a difference !” said Fergus ; “and 
do you mean to say this will also be 
cheaper ?” 

“For every shilling which that old horror 
cost, this loveliness will cost but fourpence,” | 
David answered triumphantly. ‘God has 
given us a fortune in this secret, Fergus.” 

Half-an-hour later the two were pacing 
down the dark road, arm-in-arm, speaking 
in whispers like those of men who have a 
mutual knowledge of a hidden treasure. 

“Plenty of work for Miss Harvey now! ” 
said David, as they came in sight of the 
lamp-lit window of the Harveys’ cottage. 
“This new discovery will come before the 
world first in her designs. Eh, how lovely it 
would have made some of those that have 
been carried out on the old principle!” 

“Millicent Harvey has fancied we have 
not been very successful lately, I think,” 
Fergus observed. “I believe her family 
mistrust us.” 

“Well, it is only likely they should be 
anxious,” said David; “for. you see we with- 
drew her from regular work for your old 
firm—got her to leave a certainty for a hope.” 

“ A fine certainty, truly !” Fergus answered. 
“They will see now that it was well worth 
her doing so.” 
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“T know the old firm did not appreciate | 
her,” David went on, “or they would not 
have restricted her to the most ordinary class | 
of designs, as you say they did. Didn’t I) 
always say so? But what did Mr. Smith | 
think when he found she was capable of | 
those illustrations to the Leech Gatherer?” 

“He never knew she did them,” said | 
Fergus. “He offered only five guineas in 
the first instance, and I afterwards got it 
raised to ten. But I should never have done 
that if I had not kept the artist a mystery. 
Why, most likely, if old Smith had known | 
she was somebody who was drawing more | 
than a hundred a year from the firm, he | 
would have thought she ought to let him | 
have those pictures for nothing, or next to it, | 
as a kind of bonus.” 

“When will Miss Harvey have occasion to | 
come over to our place again?” David asked. I 

“ Not for a week,” said Fergus. 

“Then might it not be kind, considering 
all circumstances, if we just dropped her a | 
hint that we have had a great success, some- 
thing far better than a gift of a thousand | 
pounds ?” asked David. 

“* Well, —yes,” said Fergus; 
only right. 
ways. But it is rather awkward for us two 
fellows to go rushing in there at this hour. 
I daresay they are at supper.” 

“You can go,—not stay a minute,—and 
I'll wait for you,” said David, releasing | 
Fergus’s arm. 

Fergus did truly stay only a moment. For | 
Milly herself opened the door, and he just | 
spoke to her there, under the clematis. | 

“Miss Harvey, I just call to tell you that | 
we have made a great hit. We are certain 
to prosper now. Nobody knows yet, but 
you. You have a right to know. I shall | 
never forget your confidence, and now, good | 
night, Miss Millicent.” 

And Millicent turned back into the house | 
and sang this thanksgiving in her heart. 

“ God, I thank thee that thou dost reward | 
the diligent and the energetic—that thou 
puttest the power to bless into hands that 
will bless. Prosper my friend still, let him | 
find that the cup of success thou givest him | 
is not only full, but runneth over. And oh, | 
I thank thee, O Lord, that thou makest this | 
strong silent heart of his, which cannot con- | 
fide everywhere, to find pleasure i in confiding 
in me. Make me worthy of it, O God.” 

Ah, well it is for us that God is a loving 
Father, who takes our very prayers and 
thanksgivings rather for what we mean them 
to be than for what they are, just as parents 








“it seems | 








And it might be wise in many | W 


smile on the trailing weeds that their igno- 
rant little ones bring them for flowers ! 

Then Fergus rejoined David, and the two 
young men “went on together to the cross 
roads, where they parted. 

- Our fortune’s made,” Fergus Laurie an- 
| nounced to his mother and Robina. ‘ We’y 
hit on a discovery that I would not sell for 
| five thousand pounds. You see what'a good 
| thing it is to have the faculty of selecting fit 
instruments. I chose David, and told him 


| what it would be a fine thing to discover, 


9? 


and he has discovered it ! 

“ Couldn’t you discover it yourself, without 
bringing any one else into it?” asked Mrs. 
Laurie, who wanted her share to be exactly 
all, and everybody else’s nothing. 

“Tt was not in my line,” 
curtly. 

“But David could never have discovered 
it, if _you had not told him of the want, Fer- 
gus,” said Robina, “ could he, now ?” 

“ No,” Fergus replied, more conciliatingly. 
* And now we must think what it will be 
right to do, under circumstances that are 
altering as ours are. We must take a larger 
house, and live in altogether different style. 
e shall have'to keep two female servants, at 
least.” 

“T hope you'll mind what you are doing, 
Fergus,” said his mother. “ You might just 
make us comfortable in a small way, and let 
me always have a fire in my bedroom.” 

“‘ Oh, he knows what he is about,” observed 
Robina, “And other people know he does, 
too. Those Harveys would have had no- 
thing to do with him, unless they were sure 
he would prosper.” 

“ There isn’t a truer-hearted woman in the 
world than Millicent Harvey,” said Fergus, 
speaking stoutly from the depth of his better 
nature. 

“When did you see her last ?” 
sister sharply. 

“J—I just called in at their house to- 
night,” answered poor Fergus. 

“Oh yes, I see it all,” said Robina, “I may 
have all the work of getting up your fine: 
house, and then be turned out to make room 
for certain other people.” 

“ Well, at any rate, you will have had a 
better living i in the meantime than you could 
| have got for yourself,” replied Fergus coolly. 

= Oh yes, I know that it is only by tolera- 
tion that an inferior creature like me is 
allowed to occupy a place in the same world 
with Miss Millicent,” sneered Robina. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
said her brother, thinking to himself that he 


“said Fergus 


asked his 
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| must keep up his dignity, and yet conciliate 


her at the same time. It would be so 
awkward to quarrel just now. “I answer 
you according to your folly, but you are 
talking what you do not understand. What 
reason have you to think that Millicent 
Harvey or any other woman has any in- 
fluence on me? As for your working in my 
interests, and then being turned off,—you 
are my sister, and you can surely trust my 
honour to give you provision befitting my 
position, and the duties you may fulfil to- 
wards me.” 

“TI am sure I love you too well to be 
bitter about anything that would be good for 
you, Fergus,” said Robina, with melting re- 
proach. 

* As soon as my income is at all settled,” 
Fergus went on, “I will fix you a handsome 
salary as my housekeeper, and another sum 
for household expenses, and then if ever we 
want to part it would be with perfect satis- 
faction, and no sense of injury on either 
side.” 

“T’d rather trust you entirely, brother,” 
said Robina. “I would rather just ask you 
for whatever was needed for the house, and 
just let you give me what you choose for 
myself. I can’t bear anything to make us 
seem independent strangers, Fergus.” 

“ Well, so be it then,” said he, “I own I 
like ving and working together in perfect 
confidence rather than on strict business 
footings.” 

And so their squabble ended, and Fergus 
went to bed, and pondered over the prices of 
drawing-room suites, while Robina and Mrs. 
Laurie lay awake half the night, discussing 
dresses, the old lady saying that she did not 
wish to go into any extravagance, but she 
thought she might have a new satin dress, 
and could not make up her mind whether 
its colour should be sage green or maroon ; 
vhile Robina stated that she should not care 
for much better dresses than she had already, 


|| Only she should like them always fresh, and 





at least as much spent on their making and 
trimming as on their material. 
When David reached home, he found that 


| the unconscious Phoebe had set up his 


candles as usual, and arranged his writing- 
table. He felt weary and excited, and little 
inclined for his self-imposed task of copying, 
but he put the disinclination aside with the 
reflection— 

“What I’ve done so long already, I can 
surely do a little longer. Besides, I should 
like to finish the work I have undertaken. 
And there are plenty of claims coming in 





upon us, and nobody is the worse off for a 
little ready money. Tf I don’t need it my- 
self, I can give it away.” 

It was long past midnight ere he permitted 
himself to lay down his pen; and then in 
his evening prayer rose the meek thanks- 
giving— 

“T thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that some things which thou 
hidest from the wise and prudent thou re- 
vealest unto babes, choosing the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise, 
and the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty, that no 
flesh should glory in thy presence. Even 
so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy 
sight.” 
CHAPTER XI.—TWO HOMES AND ONE HERO. 

Ir was presently clear to everybody that a 
great change had come to the young firm of 
“Laurie and Co.” Samples of the beautiful 
new tint, fully displayed in one of Milly 
Harvey’s most tasteful designs, were circu- 
lated among the trade, and orders came 
streaming in—only too fast to be executed. 
A neighbouring firm, old established and 
wealthy, actually made advances which might 
have easily been converted into overtures of 
partnership; and David was inclined to 
listen, and to think it would be wise to 
accept. But Fergus Laurie would not hear 
of it, declaring that they could now get the 
use of plenty of money on terms that would 
not hamper their freedom of action. And 
Fergus seemed right; for he was certainly 
able to obtain large loans on comparatively 
small interest. 

David was quite ready to understand that 
as far as the perfect adjustment of money 
matters was concerned, sudden success had 
been almost as perilous as failure. Fergus 
was the head of the firm, with all its privi- 
leges and responsibilities. Definite adjust- 
ment of finances was found to be simply 
impossible. And so, in the meantime, it 
was merely arranged that Fergus was to take 
what was required for all the varying ex- 
penses necessarily falling on the head of the 
firm, while David was to be guaranteed a 
minimum allowance, with such additions as 
the profits of each year would permit. 

David had no difficulty in settling into a 
proper style of life, because that seemed to 
him the proper one, which gave him and 
those connected with him the most genuine 
comfort with the least toil and expense, and 
was so safe within even his moderate mini- 
mum, that every addition would be left a 
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wide, free margin for those true luxuries of 


life—the pleasures and duties not absolutely 
demanded by our circumstances. 

He took a tiny house within a few paces 
of George Harvey’s abode. Its miniature 
chambers were easily furnished by the cum- 
brous old articles which he*had rescued from 
the sale at Blenheim House. Even Chris- 
tian’s large organ of veneration could scarcely 
understand how he held the wrecks of his so 
wretched past as precious salvage. Christian 
was his great stronghold in the days of his 
furnishing. David would come to her for 
advice, and then she and George would 





| return with him to his cottage, and consult 


and plan “on the spot.” She chose his 
parlour carpet and his bedroom curtains ; she 


| took counsel with Phoebe as to the best 





= 


“range” to be put up in the kitchen; she 
knew of wonderful dainty ways which made 
beauty economical, and economy beautiful. 
Hatty Webber bade her send the sheeting 
and héuse linen round to her house, saying, 
that the Webbers’ own “ white sewing ” was 
done up for years to come, and that the little 
stepdaughter Ellen needed something to 
learn needlework upon. 

The two sisters-in-law had one day been 
making some helpful call upon the busy, im- 
portant Phcebe, and while they were there 
David happened to come in, and took them 
out to the little back grass-plot, to consider 
whether there should be a tiny flower-bed in 
the centre, or only along the sides. David 
himself inclined to the former, and so did 
Christian and Hatty, too, “only,” the latter 
remarked, “there was something in Millicent’s 
idea, that it was a pity to have flowers where 
one could not gather them after a shower 
vithout crossing wet grass.” 

“Ah, so it is,” said David; “we won't 
have one. And as for brightening my win- 
dow view, I can easily put a flower-box on 
my sill instead.” 

Christian withheld her eyes from a glance, 
and so forgot to repress a sigh, 

Phoebe watched the three from her kitchen 
window, and when the two visitors had gone, 
she herself went out to take “a look round.” 

David came back from the gate with a 
beaming face. 

“They are the sort of friends to have, 
Pheebe,” he said. “ How difierent it makes 
things!” 

“ You're right there, Mr. David,” the old 
servant replied ; “ only I could not help being 
a bit vexed that they’re but outside the place 
after all. I'd have liked it well if it was the 
young lady that’ll be missis someday that 








was givin’ an eye and a word about her home 
that is to be.” 

David’s bright face grew a little grave— 
not sad. “You are the most of mistress 
that this house is likely to have, Phoebe,” he 
said. 

** Ay, I suppose you'll be always movin’ 
from one house to another, each finer than 
the last, Mr. David.” 

“JT don’t think that’s my way, Pheebe,” 
said David ; and then he turned, and walked 
into the parlour. : 

Everybody supposed that Fergus Laurie 
would also select another dwelling in the same 
lane. ‘There were vacant some much larger 
houses than either George Harvey’s or David 
Maxwell’s homes,—old-fashioned, Georgian 
houses, with a sort of ready-made order in their 
prim internalarrangements, and withoneroom, 
at least, quite fit for the reception of a limited 
number of guests. People who supposed that 
Fergus Laurie’s original “ nothing ” meant, at 
least, only “not much,” and whose imagi- 
nation set Mrs. Laurie’s pension at more 
than double what it really was, concluded 
that the Lauries, being ambitious people, might 
possibly venture to take one of these resi- 
dences, not as a family luxury, but as a 
business propriety. 

Judge of the universal astonishment when 
it oozed out that Fergus had taken the lease 
of a substantial old family mansion standing 
in its own grounds, the wall of which came 
up to the vicarage-palings ! 

“J don’t suppose it is true,” said Mrs. 
Webber, as she reported the rumour during 
a visit to her mother. 

“ Yes it is,” Millicent observed, raising her 
head from her drawing, with a slight flush on 
her face. “ At least, he told me he thought 
of taking that house.” 

She did not look up as she spoke, or she 
would have seen that her sister and Miss 

srook involuntarily glanced at each other. 

“Well, great fortunes are raised by such 
hits as he has made,” said Hatty, “ but that 
house will be a great responsibility.” 

“ He’d better walk before he flies,” remarked 
Miss Brook. ‘ That house will take a fortune 
to furnish.” 

“He won't furnish completely at once,” 
said Millicent. ‘‘ But there is so much more 
satisfaction in having a home where one can 
hope to settle permanently than one from 
which one is sure to wish to remove.” 

“He'd need to keep twenty fires burning 


in that great mansion, or else he'll have a | 


doctor’s bill as part of his regular family. ex- 
penses,” Miss Brook went on practically. 
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“ One’s house is the thing that most directly 
gives one status, and all the expenses belong- 
ing to a good house are small compared with 
any other kind of expense,” Milly pleaded. 
“Look at the Lewsons with their carriages 
and horses; and look at the Benhams with 
their shooting-box. And Fergus Laurie is 
really in as good a position as they are.” 

“‘ Only that the one family is in the second 
and the other in the third generation of 
successful business people,” observed Mrs. 
Harvey. “I remember old Mr. Lewson 
myself, and: his hair was white before he 
thought of leaving the little house by the 
warehouse, where the managers live now. 
And he himself never kept more of an esta- 
blishment than two female servants, a middle- 
aged woman and a girl. That is the way 
the wealth accumulated through which his 
descendants enjoy their luxuries.” 

“ Well, I think he would have done wiser 
to spend it himself.in a more liberal way of 
life,” Milly argued. “If the present Lew- 
sons were not able to drive everything before 
them by their sheer force of £ s. d., may be 
they would be more sensible women and 
more gentlemanly men. When a sensible 
man gets money in his hands, he had better 
spend it wisely and rightly than let it accu- 
mulate for he knows not who.” 

“You're right so far, Milly,” her mother 
answered. “A wise liberality would keep 
down many an unwieldy fortune, and do in a 
natural way what charities do in an unnatural 
one.” 

Miss Brook grunted. “It’s very well to 
say ‘ Don’t hoard money’ when you have it in 
your hands, but you might safely add, ‘ Don’t 
spend it before it is there,’” she said. 

*‘T am sure that Fergus Laurie wishes for 
position and influence only to do good,” 
said Milly, disregarding the old lady. “ And 
we, who owe so much to him, should be the 
last to criticize him unfavourably. See how 
much more he gives for my: work than the 
old firm did.” 

“ But then your work is so much better 
than it used to be,” Hatty interpolated. 

“And he gives me better than money, 
too,” Milly went on enthusiastically. “The 
interest he takes in my work always quite 
inspirits me. It is so different to being left 
to plod on without a word, as I used to be. 
If you knew how he has made my daily work 
a daily pleasure, I think those who love me 
would only wish him God speed and all 
prosperity, instead of carping at him.” 

“T am sure we all wish him well most 
sivcerely, Millicent,” said her mother sooth- 





ingly. ‘You see, Miss Brook and I are 
elderly women, and perhaps don’t know it 
quite well enough, and are a little dumb- 
foundered to see such young people coming 
forward and taking the lead in life. I’m 


|sure when I’m reading George’s books, I 


often keep thinking .they are written by 
some of the wise old professors and poets, 
whose works I used to read in my young 
days. It is hard to realise they are by my 
own boy, whom I taught to read. But those 
old writers were other people’s boys, in their 
time. If my dear mother could come back 
to earth, I believe she would think I wasa 
great deal too young to be wearing caps, and 
I don’t believe she would have any par- 
ticular confidence in my housekeeping! It’s 
the way with old people, Milly. - They don’t 
feel old in themselves, dear, and that makes 
them think that everybody younger must be 
babies. I am sure I wish Mr. Laurie well, 
and so do we all.” 

Milly allowed herself to be pacified. She 
felt her friends’ doubts very keenly, for this 
ample reason, that they had sprung up in her 
own mind, the moment Fergus had confided 


his intention, and though his arguments had | 


cut them clear down, their roots remained, 
and gave an uneasy shooting in her mind, 
which she did not understand herself. 








The great house was taken, and a few of | 


its many rooms made habitable. The Lauries 


brought ‘no old furniture with them. Even | 


Mrs. Laurie’s own bed-chamber was all spick 
and span new. The moment the old lady 


saw her mahogany wardrobe and marble- | 


topped washstand, she parted without a sigh 
from her spindle-legged chairs and shaky 
tables, and from all the past associated with 


them. Of the three Lauries, it was actually | 
Fergus himself who found it hardest to make | 
himself quite at home in apartments, whose | 
fashion and freshness made them look like | 
an upholsterer’s show-room. He would really | 


have liked to keep some of the old things. 
But his mother and sister declared positively 
that the old parlour chairs would never do 
for rooms that were to be dining and draw- 
ing rooms, and that they would be out of 
harmony with the necessary new bedroom 
plenishing. So they went. The same plea 
availed to sacrifice everything. There was 
an old cradle in which had slept in life and 
death, a little baby-boy Laurie, for whom 
Fergus had felt the strange passionate tender- 
ness which wilful reserved children often 
pour out on helpless infants. Even in his 
self-contained intellectual manhood, Fergus 
would pause to smile upon and pat a child 
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| who had a look of little Jamie. It was a 
peculiarity of his nature that it would have 
been torture to him to acknowledge this 
clinging remembrance. The nearest words 
he could find, was to say coldly to his 
mother, pointing to the cot— 


| ever have children, you'll want to give them 
| a better bed than that.” 

“It won’t fetch anything. People would 
almost want you to pay them for taking it | 
away, mother,” said Fergus. 
| “Well, then, let it be chopped up for fire- 











“I suppose you would like to keep that.” | wood. Anything better than lumber standing 
“What use is it?” she asked. “If you | about useless and gathering dirt.” 
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And so the first fire round which the put up over his bedroom mantel ; the second 


Lauries sat in their new home at Acre Hall, | 
was built with the old cradle! 

They were a family who had never pos- 
sessed many of those relics on which Fergus | 


!and handkerchiefs. 


he hid in his private drawers under his gloves 
They had very few 
books, except what Fergus had bought him- 
self, and these few were nothing very at- 








could secretly lay hold and stow away. | tractive, being controversial theology, old 
What he could he did. They had an old | dictionaries, and antiquated ready-reckcners. 
framed print, and a black profile of some- | But those also he conveyed to his own room, 
body. These he thrust into his own port-| and arranged on a bracket that he caused to 
manteau and carried off himself; the first he | be put up there. 
































| he had bought his lease, he did not tell the 


| of the trade to be able to make amy approxi- 
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This room of his was the smallest and 
barestin the house. It did not even command 
the lawn with its two or three fine old trees, 
but looked out on a strip of yard, bounded 
so narrowly that one standing at the window 
could almost touch the wall. When Fergus 
showed David through his new abode, this 
was the last room to which he led him. And 
when David saw the coarse drugget, the cane- 
chairs, and the poor, blue-checked bed, he 
reproached himself bitterly for sundry fears 
as to his friend’s luxurious and extravagant 
tastes, which had been rising during the 
earlier part of his survey. 

“You see what my own tastes are,” Fergus 
remarked, as if reading David’s thoughts. 
“TI do not care for anything more than this. 
If I were am independent man, this is how I 
should live. All the rest is forced upom me 
by my position. It is nothimg more than my 
stock in trade—one of the weaporis with 
which I must carry om our warfare.” 

“Well, prosperity is certainly a trial as 
well as adversity,” David answered. “It seems 
really hard if ome must thus invest one’s first 
success, when one would rather use it m 
providing s@lidly for the future.” 

“Tt is,” saad Fergus. “My peculiar post 
in the firm, a its ostensible head, compels 
me, for the Bemefit of everybody, to take 
the lion’s share of the profits this year ; yet 
I daresay by Christmas your own balance at 
the bank will be larger tham my private one.” 

David did not for one imstant dream that 
though Fergus told the truth when he said 


whole truth, mamely, that he had paid for it 
with money faised by a mortgage upon it. 
David only kmew that there was a great deal 
of business comeé into their firm. His place 
was in the laboratory, not thecounting-house, 
and he knew ‘too little of the practical part 


mate estimate ’of the actual profit. Im fact, 
David had not received a commercial educa- 
tion, and his simple faith in others exceeded 
his shrewdness. The accident whith had put 
him in business connection with Fergus Laurie 
had so brightened and settled his life, that he 
never thought of stopping to gauge his exact 
rights. He often wondered what would have 
become of him if Fergus had not taken him 
into the firm, but he never thought what 
might have become of the firm, if he had not | 
made his discovery ! 

There was also a sunny glamour bewitching 
hjs simplicity. He had not the least doubt 
that Acre Hall would one day be Millicent 





Harvey’s home. Poor fellow, the only love- 


dream that his new prosperity brought him 
was, that he might very likely make more 
money than would pay his self-imposed debt 
to his cousins, and provide for Phoebe, and 
then he would leave it as a legacy to the 
children of Fergus and Milly, perhaps to 
some bright-eyed Milly, the picture of her 
mother, who, maybe, out of old family friend- 
ship, would adopt him as “ Uncle David.” 
There are many such shadowy relationships 
im the airy castles of loving, lonely hearts 
like David Maxwell’s. But such a dream of 
the future was certainly not calculated to 
make him very exact in his present monetary 
transactions with Fergus. 

Millicent Harvey had set up a certain 
figure in her own idea] temple of supreme 
energy, patience, and self-sacrifice. It was a 
sufficiently grand and pure tenrple, the pity 
was that like the great heathem temples of 
antiquity and ofientalism, the wrong name 
was on the altar! Perhaps, by some instinct 
similar to Christian’s about love affairs, Milli- 
cent was aware of the neighbourhood of a hero, 
and only made a mistake by looking for him 
in the library of Acre Lodge, rather than in 
the tiny parlour of David’s cottage! Half 
the mistakes m life come in just at that 
pomt. 

Oh, giving the heart’s love is often a 
“crooked place,” and so is “getting on in 
life.” And though God has promised that 
* He will go before us, and make our crooked 
places straight,” He has not promised that 
we shall lose nothing in our stumbles, nor 
that his guidance will avail if we do not 
follow. 

“Milly has my mother’s face,” said Mrs. 
Harvey to Miss Brook one day ; “ but she is 
like her father too. She has her will and 
keeps to it.” 

“Ay, she has so,” responded Miss Brook. 
““May God bend her himself; for He up- 
holds with one hand while He strikes with 
the other. If anything else breaks those 
strong wills, it breaks the soul’s back 
with it.” 

The mother sighed. 


CHAPTER XII.—RISING AND FALLING. 
Anp then time passed by, and months 
grew into years. More than one of the 
Harveys secretly wondered when Fergus 
Laurie meant to take, Millicent out of her 
own family, and make ‘her the mistress of 
Acre Hall. They had reason for their won- 
der. For there was many a merry-making at 
the Hall, and never one to which she was 
not invited. Apart, Fergus delighted to 
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stand by her utterances on subjects which 
she might be fairly supposed to know better 
than he, and made it his highest praise of 
others to trace a likeness in them to “ Miss 
Millicent.” 

“Laurie and Co.” had certainly made 
their way in the world. Their name stood 
among the highest of their trade. And in 
social style and expenditure, Fergus, with his 
sudden ascent from “nothing,” managed to | 
hold his own with the best. People shook 
their heads at first, and thought “he was | 
pulling the reins too hard,” but as the reins 
did not seem to break, most of the heads left | 
off shaking, and their owners concluded that | 
the aspiring young merchant was right after | 
all, and was justified by his success. And 


then he was naturally expected to head every | 


subscription list, and to organize every local 
movement or gaiety, and to exercise every 


species of hospitality. The man who goes | 


into the way of temptation need not be sur- 
prised to find temptation there ! 


Fergus presently began to realise that he | 


was standing ona mine. He had not over- 
estimated his success, but he had under- 
estimated its cost. The early profits, which 
should have been husbanded to meet the | 
further demands for capital, were swallowed 
to satisfy his private creditors. Nor were 
the later profits as much larger as had been 
expected, because, in spite of the immense 
increase of business, the firm still continued 
too short of cash to buy in the cheapest mar- 
kets, or to work in the thriftiest way. 

Then, one fatal day, Fergus found that he 
was the possessor of a fortune as bewitching 
and beguiling as a pot of fairy gold. It was 
Credit. 

He felt quite happy on the first evening 
after he had satisfied a creditor by a “ bill.” 
He found Milly taking tea with Robina at 
Acre Hall. And afterwards, when they 
chanced to be alone together for a few 
minutes before the candles were lit, and the 
soft early moonlight came stealing down 
through the elm-tree, and Milly said gently, 
** How lovely !” he was very near saying to 
her, that all beauty, and all success, would be 
nothing to him. without her. He had been 
much harassed of late, and she looked so 
kind and good and sensible that he thought 
it would be a comfort to tell her about it, and 
what a rest it was to be out of it for a while. 
Only he somehow felt that Milly would be 
sure to say, however sympathizingly, that it 
was a pity he had taken so much expense 
upon himself, and would it not be better to 
retrench. And he felt he could not do that, 





and therefore he must not tell Milly of his 
troubles. He must keep that to himself, even 
if he told her that he loved her. He would 
like to share his sorrows, but not with any 
| one who would be so prompt to remove them 
by unpleasant ways. Besides, it would be 
| kinder to Milly not to tell her. Why should 
one’s “wife,” (Fergus’s heart leaped as he 
thought the word) be tormented with one’s 
business anxieties ? 

And while he sat in silent cogitation 
Robina returned with a servant and the 
| candles, and began talking about a poor 
tradesman in the neighbourhood, whose wife 
| had given a large order at the draper’s the 
| day ‘bef fore he ‘committed suicide through 
| severe pecuniary distress. 
“What a shock it must have given her !” 
| Robina remarked. ‘ People are beginning 
|to blame her; but it is not likely that she 
knew anything about her husband’s affairs. 
Sensible men do not talk to women about 
business.” 

“ And show their sense by such a dreadful 
result as this!” exclaimed Milly. ‘I can- 
not understand a husband and wife standing 
| on such a footing towards each other! If it 
is not the wife’s fault, if she had been always 
| attentive and sympathetic and obedient, I 
can scarcely see how she can forgive the sin 
her husband has committed against her.” 

“But it would often trouble a wife un- 
necessarily,” Robina observed. “ There are 
so many business bothers which eventually 
settle down without affecting private life in 
the least.” 

“T should like to be in all my husband’s 
‘bothers,’” said Milly. “1 almost think if 
he didn’t tell me, I should still be able to 
find them out. Oh how dreadful it would 
be to be a wife, quite unconscious of things 
that many other gray must know, quite 
innocently thinking she has a right to money 
to which they know she has none! Better 
and happier to live on bread and water, and 
wear one’s old clothes year after year!” 

“ Everybody’s not such a Spartan as you,” 
Robina said; and so ended a conversation, 
not without its result, as nothing is in this 
world, For Fergus felt thankful that he had 
not “spoken” as yet, and resolved that he 
would not do it, until he was fairly clear of 
business difficulties, saying to himself that 
Milly was a noble v roman, but rash and 
unbusinesslike, and apt to cut down where 
trimming would do. So that he must be 
content to wait for her, till he had settled 
his foundations too strongly to be overthrown 
by any of her brave, self-sacrificing impulses. 
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Poor Fergus! May we not pity him as 
we would a man who tried to build a pyramid 
from its apex ? 

Time passed by, and bills were met by 
bills, and though a few city men smiled 
cynically at the name of Laurie and Co., 
still local society, and society at large, found 
it quite easy to believe that Fergus Laurie’s 
success had grown into wealth. 

He had not repaid a loan of a few hun- 
dreds which Mr. Webber had advanced to 
him in the early days of the firm. Why 
need he? He gave good interest. He 
always spoke as if he gave such a very good 


' interest that it must be really a help to such 





a man as Mr. Webber, in comparatively so 
small a way of business. Nobody ever 
thought of asking what security Mr. Webber 
had, or if any. In fact, Mr. Webber would 
never have made so rash a loan to anybody 
but a struggling young man who he thought 
had talents and wanted help. And: Mr. 
Webber would have asked for the return of 
his money, but for one of those influences, 
which have more weight with all of us than 
we know. Hatty had been rather vexed at 
his lending it, had prophesied hard things, 
and, cruellest of all, had finally comforted 
herself by the thought, that its loss would 
not absolutely ruin them. Her husband had 
been glad when, with this conclusion, she let 
the matter drop, and he felt reluctant to 
bring it forward again. Whenever he thought 
of asking for it, he always fancied it might 
be a particularly inconvenient time, and as 
long as the interest came in regularly, surely 
Hatty must be convinced it was quite safe! 
These were poor arguments, and this was a 
weak course of action ; but if you or I, dear 
reader, cannot recall similar conduct of our 
own, it is probably only because we do not 
“know ourselves.” 

Bills! bills! There was plenty of success 
still. Fergus was working in a system which 
made success more disastrous than failure is 
to other men, but he still looked for new 
successes, to retrieve the irretrievable. 

There was one who often looked very 
grave in those years. That was David Max- 
well. David had once imagined that he 
was to be some sort of partner, but it was 
without any soreness that be discovered he 
was to be but a paid official. He turned his 
mistake into a blessing. 

“A regular salary is the best income for 
anybody who is not very business-like,” he 
decided. “And though mine is too narrow 
to save much, I shall always be able to save 
all my bonuses,” 





For he always kept in mind those five 
unknown girls in Yarmouth, none of whom 
either died or married ! 

David still knew little or nothing of the 
finances of Laurie and Co. But he felt 
something was wrong. Year after year, his 
bonuses were either infinitesimal or nothing. 
Year after year, Fergus’ private “necessary 
expenditure” increased. David would not 
have heeded the fact if he could have dis- 
covered a justifiable reason for it. 

But it was a something changed in Fergus 
himself which pained his old friend so sadly. 
David began to question what had been his 
former thoughts about his friend’s spiritual 
state. He concluded that he would never 
have declared that Fergus was a decided 
Christian, but that he had seemed one of 
those “not far from the kingdom of heaven.” 
Now, a looser tone was creeping in. The 
Lauries were growing very slack in their 
church attendance, and Fergus was falling 
into that tone of thought which decides that 
because the “form” is not the “ spirit,” 
therefore the spirit is never in the form! 
Quite unaccountably to David, he had made 
some very unaccountable friends—worldly, 
light-living men, “who feared not God, 
neither regarded man,” and though Fergus 
did not run immediately to their excess of 
riot, he tolerated and excused it in a way 
which made a strange discord with former 
days. 

Perhaps this declension was not spiritually 
sO great as it appeared to David. Whien 
Fergus had been a poor clerk, living in a 
needy household, an outward form of religion 
had been a social distinction, indeed in one 
way, almost the only one then at his command. 
Apparently devout and regular habits had 
won him the confidence of his old masters, 
the friendship of the Harveys, the notice of 
the vicarage. Alas, alas, godliness is so 
profitable even for this world, that its mere 
simulation is worth something ! 

Do not let it be understood that Fergus 
had been a voluntary and cold-blooded hypo- 
crite in those former days. No. He had 
only been self-willed and ambitious, ready 
without question to take the nearest path to 
a desired end. When he had been in a 
class of life to which only religion can bring 
much refinement of mind and habit, he had 
been attracted to religion. - When he could 
get something of these without it, its charms 
were gone. He could visit plenty of well- 
appointed houses now, and talk to plenty of 
intellectual people, and so he could afford to 
drop the vicarage, and did so, with a grace- 
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less pointedness, which had its true origin in | 
| know how little any other head had been 
| concerned therein. 


a little pang of remorse. 

For he satisfied himself that he was 
“ obliged” to do it. The vicar had looked 
very gravely upon some of the visitors he 
had met at Acre Hall—the very men who 
awakened the doubts even of the charitable 
David Maxwell. Now, they were holding 
“bills” of Fergus’s, and were being very 
“ accommodating,” and he said to himself 
that he “must not” offend them. The vicar 
ought to stick to him in spite of his back- 
slidings, and if he did not, then so much the 
worse for the vicar’s care of souls! He quite 
forgot that he would not allow the vicar to 
keep to him, unless he also kept a smiling 
silence which would have made him partaker 
in his sins. 

Fergus Laurie developed “tastes,” and so 
did Robina. Acre Hall was soon not only 
handsomely, but singularly furnished, so that 
everybody remarked it and remembered it. 
Robina’s dress was a model for a duchess. 
To be sure she talked too much about it, 
especially about its quality and its style. 
She could never wear any but the best of 
everything—the best was the most economical. 

“Yes, that is quite true,” Hatty Webber 
said one day, rather bluntly. “Only some 
people cannot afford it, and some people do 
not make their first-class things look or wear 
so well as other people’s poorer ones.” 

Millicent always preferred to keep Robina 
and Hatty apart. It did not require much 
finesse to do so. Milly herself did not 
always like Robina. But Robina, with all her 
aversion to women’s taking interest in busi- 
ness, could make very uncomfortable remarks 
about Milly’s designs, and often vaguely sug- 
gested that, of course, she would always like 
to stand her friend, and take her part with 
her brother. 

Out of all the Harveys it was only Milly 
who ever went and came familiarly in Acre 
Hall. Hatty Webber and Miss Brook were 
never there at all. Mrs. Harvey called once 
or twice, and George and Christian went 
when they were formally invited. Fergus 
spoke very freely to Millicent about David 
Maxwell’s family misfortunes, with tolerably 
broad suggestions of the shield and shelter 
that David had found in his friendship. But 
in all David’s friendship with George and 
Christian, he was never so candid about 
other folk’s business, or about his own where 
it mixed with other folk’s. They never knew 
of the little capital he had brought to Fergus, 
and though they could not help knowing that 
his had been, as it were, the hand that made 





the prosperous discovery, even they did not 


When Milly returned from her visits to 
Acre Hall, she never said much about its 
splendid furnishing or entertainment. One 
does not speak about things which one wishes 
to veil, even from one’s own soul. What 
she did tell was of Fergus’s liberal payments, 
and of his active interest in his work-people, 
—the little fées he gave them, and the way 
in which he sent them to the seaside or 
elsewhere when they were sick. 

“ There’s many can submit to their in- 
feriors that won’t to their superiors,” was 
Miss Brook’s grim comment. “He'd have 
turned round on Mr. Devon if he had spoken 
out to him. It’sa kind of humility that pride 
is made of. It’s like some women who obey 
their children instead of their husbands.” 

It remains an open question whether 
Milly would have married Fergus, had he 
asked her in those days. She certainly 
would not have married any one else. All of 
her heart which was open to her own know- 
ledge was filled by him. But Milly was one 
of those women who keep some chambers of 
the heart which another hand must open 
before they themselves will enter. 

Had he asked her to be his wife—had he 
even broadly shown her that he had hopes 
beyond those of a near and dear friend, very 
likely Milly would have paused and owned 
to herself that even some of the fairest points 
in his character might be but treacherous 
peat mosses, unfit to bear the heavy tread of 
daily life and companionship. 

It was not a happy state to be in. The 
wall between love and friendship is not a fit 
standpoint for any one. On either side are 
happiness and content, but betwixt, neither. 

David Maxwell could not understand what 
it meant. Fergus and Milly were still friends. 
Milly’s praise was still on Fergus’s lips. Milly 
still confided in Fergus. How was it that 
so much did not grow into a little more ? 

Once upon a time, David might have ven- 
tured to suggest his thoughts to “Fergus. But 
not now. As those reckless, ungodly men had 
grown into familiarity, David had grown out. 

And David almost asked himself, “‘ Would 
it do Fergus good to marry Milly? Or 
would it do Milly harm to marry Fergus?” 

And he thanked God that it was not in 
his hands, but thought that Milly was too 
good for anything to harm her. 

Only he saw she was growing to look 
older than her years, and was generally grave 
and often weary. 
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SCRIPTURE VERSES. 


By ONE oF THE AUTHORS or ‘“‘PorMsS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD.” 


I, THE WEDDING FEAST. 


A KING prepared a marriage— 
A marriage for his son, 

And gave a very sumptuous feast, 
As kings have often done : 

He sent his invitations 
To noble and to dame ; 

But to this feast, from west or east, 


Or north or south, none came! 


The king sent forth his servants 
To seek each tardy guest, 

And say the feast was all prepared, 
And of the very best. 

But though the servants found them, 
Their mission was no use, : 

For every man had his own plan, 
And made his own excuse. 


One said, “I pray excuse me ; 
I bought a piece of ground, 
And to inspect that ground to-day 
I am in duty bound.” 
Another said, “‘ I’ve purchased 
A yoke of oxen new ; 
And I must see how we agree— 
Pray thee excuse me too.” 


Another stayed, contented, 
Within his quiet home, 

And said, “ I’m married to a wie, 
Therefore I cannot come !” 

The king was very angry 
They disobeyed his will, 

And when he heard each spoken word 
He was more angry still. 


Then said he to his servant, 
“ A remedy remains : 
Go forth into the city streets, 
And to the narrow lanes ; 
Go forth and bring me quickly 
Each creature you can find— 
The lame, the poor, who much endure, 
The beggar, and the blind.” 


The servant did his bidding. 
In crowds the people come ; 
But still the table is not full ; 
Its wealth leaves room for some. 
“ Go forth into the highways, 
And from the hedges win ; 
Or near or far, whoe’er they are, 
Compe them to come in !” 
So spake the angry monarch, 
Determined there should rest 


| 
| 





No place at the delightful feast 
For one invited guest. 

Many may be the summon’d ; 
The chosen are but few. 

Let us beware, with anxious care, 
Lest we are banished too! 


For we have been invited 
By the great King’s command, 
Baptismal drops upon our brotv 
And Bibles in our hand. 
Dare we for earthly pleasure, 
Or earthly duty even, 
Refuse to grace the promised place 
God keeps for us in heaven ? 
Il. THE LOST SHEEP. 
Wuart man of you having a hundred sheep, 
If he lost one, and one alone, 
Would he not dream of it in his sleep, 
And think of it as his very own ? 


And would he not leave the ninety and nine, 


And climb the steepest and roughcst 
ground ? 
And would he not cry, “ Here’s that sheep 
of mine !” 
With exceeding joy when that sheep was 
found ? 


And would he not call his neighbours and 
friends, : 
Call in a loud and cheery voice, 
“For all my toil I have sweet amends ; 
I have found my sheep—O my friends, 
rejoice |” 


I tell you that mid the other bliss 

That is up above in the perfect heaven, 
There is a beautiful joy like this 

When a man repents and may be forgiven. 


Ill. THE SILVER PIECE. 
IF a woman a silver piece hath lost, 
She lights a light, and she looks for it ; 
And of all her treasure she prizes most 
That one little missing silver bit. 


O silver coin, how beloved thou art! 

She calls it the one she cares for best ; 
And if she finds it, with happy heart, 

Her friends rejoice, arid she takes her rest. 


I tell you that through the heaven above 
A beautiful joy like that is sent— 

A joy made up of pity and love— 
For ev’ry sinner that doth repent ! 
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THE FUTURE OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


IV.—THE GORDIAN KNOT—-MASTERS AND MEN. 


F all the subordinate duties of the clergy, | 
one of the most difficult and undesirable 

is to act as umpire between man and wife, or 
between parent and child (especially step- 
child), when their relations to each other have 
got into disorder. To give a sound judg- 
ment on the particular points of difference | 
is usually easy enough; the “ faults-on-both- 
sides” formula serves for most cases ; but to 
heal the morbid temper, to clear the jaundiced 
eye, to dispel the suspicious habit, to gender 
that spirit of love and forbearance that will 
keep everything sweet for the future—here, 
truly, is the difficulty. We may hope that 
bygones are to be bygones; we may entreat 
the parents to remember the example they set 
to their children ; we may call up the memory | 
of happier days; we may even kneel with | 
them before God, and beseech his grace 
and mercy, and we may get them to shake 
hands as if all were past and gone; yet if 
we were asked to forecast the future, and 
tell how matters were likely to go in the 
family, we should probably be greatly at a 
loss—unable to determine whether sToRMY 
or SET FAIR was the point at which the domes- 
tic barometer would be most likely to stand. 
We must own it is with a strong kindred 
feeling that we approach the question which is 
now convulsing the world of labour—the | 
relation between masters and men. At the | 
present moment, beyond all doubt, the mer- | 
cury stands at stormy, and tap the barometer | 
as we may, it stubbornly refuses to rise. How 
is this question going to be practically settled ? | 
What are to be the future relations of capital | 
and labour? What is to be the issue of 
unions and strikes? Are the workmen of 
the future to be as dependent on their em- 
ployers as the workmen of the past? Are 
the employers of the future to be as depen- 
dent on their workmen as they say they are 
now? Is there any reasonable or practicable 
way of establishing a relation comfortable 
and satisfactory on both sides? These are 
the questions now before us; they are ques- | 
tions, we confess, with which we are loath to 
meddle, and to which we address ourselves 
only because they are quite unavoidable when | 
the subject in hand is the future of the | 
working classes. 
It may throw some light on the future if, | 
in the first place, we look a little at the past. | 
Who is to blame for the present state of | 
things? How is it that employer and em- | 


ployed have come to be so thoroughly at 
loggerheads? If we can find out the cause, 
it may help us to the cure; and if we can 
find a practicable cure, the difficulty and ob- 
scurity of the future may be thereby con- 
siderably lessened. 

It is after very much thought and inquiry 
that, fer our part, we have come to the con- 
clusion that, zz the first instance, employers 
are to blame for the present collision between 
masters and men. When, about half a cen- 
tury ago, the industry of this country got that 
remarkable impulse which came from the 
introduction of steam, a new class of lords 
might be said to have arisen, beyond the 
pale of the feudal system. Whole regiments 
of workers came to be employed together, 
many times more numerous than it was pos- 
sible for their employer to know or care for 
individually, even if he were disposed to do 
so. These were bound to work for him to 
the full compass of their working ability ; but 
instead of being cared for and protected by 
him, as the retainers of the barons under the 
feudal system, they simply received a weekly 


| wage, and in all other respects had to shift 
| for 
| workshop system was essentially the feudal 


themselves. In short, the factory and 
system without its attractive and compen- 
sating features. The services of the men 
were hired by the master ; the men were to 
work on day after day at the stipulated rate ; 
but instead of being looked after in sickness 
or old age, as the theory at least of the feudal 
system implied, they were left to struggle 
through the one, and drag through the other 
as best they might ; their employer bargained 
only for their labour ; and when through what- 
ever cause they had no labour to sell, he had 
nothing more to do with them than the 
Emperor of China or of Japan. If business 
should thrive, and great wealth should flow 
into his purse, he seldom thought of making 
them the better for his prosperity: “No,” 
he reasoned, “if Ihad sustained heavy losses 
they would not have proposed that I should 


lessen their earnings, and when I have realised 


| large profits they must not expect that I 


shall offer them an increase.” As a general 
rule, men were treated as machines or ani- 
mated tools, whose labour was to be bought 
on the principle on which machinery was 
bought; the cheaper it could be got so much 
the better, provided always that it was not 
too cheap to be efficient. As for the idea 
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that the “hands” were men and brothers 
who might get tired of working for a sum of 
money not enough to keep them far off the 
edge of pauperism—who might think it rea- 
sonable to share somewhat in the prosperity 
they created, and who might wish to have 
their humanity recognised, and to be en- 
couraged to fulfil the higher purposes of life 
—every such idea was apt to be set down as 
nonsense, which it was a real service to 
the men to stamp out in the most summary 
way. 
By-and-by the first symptoms of the social 
rebellion showed themselves in fitful efforts 
in the direction of strikes. It became apparent 
that if the feudal system could not live even 
| with its paternal compensations, much less 
could it live without them. The mutterings 
of a volcano began to be heard, and it was 
plain that the forces gathering below ground 
were of no ordinary strength. Now was the 
time for employers to lay to heart the inhe- 
rent defects of the system hitherto pursued, 
and encourage measures for a more satisfac- 
tory relation with the men. That golden 
opportunity the employers, as a body, not 
only failed to seize, but, like the counsellors 
of Rehoboam, they rather turned it against 
themen. When Lord Shaftesbury and others, 
in order to lighten the pressure of toil, intro- 
duced the Ten Hours’ Bill, the employers, as 
a body, were keenly against it. Then, in 
some quarters, there prevailed the truck 
system, an arrangement hurtful to the work- 
men, but a source of profit to the employer, 
who of course resisted its abolition. When 
certain arrangements were made for the benefit 
of the working man,—provision, for example, 
in mining districts, for medical attendance 
or schooling,—it was alleged that they were 
sometimes so managed by the employer as 
to afford pickings and parings for himself. 
So late as 1871 the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament for the safety of miners 
were vigorously resisted in both Houses in 
the interest of the employers. It grieves us 
to say it, but taking the great employers as a 
whole, their spirit has been painfully selfish, 
and the country has good reason to complain 
of them as the original cause of the social 
anarchy, the fruits of which are now so dis- 
astrous and distressing. 

‘The impression made on the men by the 
general resistance of employers to parlia- 
mentary and other measures for their relief 
and protection was very profound. It made 
them despair of friendly relations being esta- 
blished between them. It led them to 
contemplate resistance as the only effectual 





means of securing any improvement in their 
condition. More than that, it hindered them 
from appreciating duly the efforts of indi- 
vidual employers to act a brotherly and Chris- 
tian part towards their men. The revival of 
earnest religion and of Christian philan- 
thropy, which has been so active during the 
last thirty years, has led many an employer 
over the country to think of his responsibi- 
lities, and to endeavour in his own sphere to 
remedy the evils affecting the system of labour. 
These efforts of individual employers have 
not been altogether in vain, but they have 
not succeeded to the degree that might have 
been expected. In “Heads and Hands in 
the World of Labour,” I collected, in 1865, 
many interesting samples of kind Christian 
effort by employers in various industries for 
the benefit of their men ; but it is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that many such em- 
ployers have been quite discouraged, and 
that others have been prevented from trying 
anything of the kind. The impression of 
the selfishness of the employers has domi- 
nated among the men ; and the exceptions to 
this spirit, interesting and beautiful though 
they have been, have not been enough to 
change the current, or to modify the attitude 
which the men have assumed. 

If employers fifty years ago had opened 
their eyes to facts that are now forcing them- 
selves on their minds, and had showed the 
kindly spirit of which there have been many 
examples more recently, the wild turmoil of 
the present strife would probably have been 
avoided. But they lost their opportunity, 
and the natural consequences came. The 
forces of human nature cannot be perma- 
nently dammed up. It is natural for toiling 
men to desire a proportionate interest in the 
wealth which they help to create. It is 
natural for them, especially when they get 
political knowledge and political rights, to 
desire to be more than bread-making ma- 
chines. The drudgery of constant toil pur- 
sued from morning to night, and meeting 
with no recompense that suffices to do more 
than keep the wolf a little way from the door, 
sours the mind while it exhausts the body. 
Supercilious treatment, as if a great favour 
were done to them by those who use their 
work and pay their wages, is an additional 
irritant. Men made in God’s image crave 
some recognition of brotherhood, some en- 
couragement to aim high and struggle hard, 
some impulse in the direction of the higher 
purposes of life. Had this been felt gene- 
rally ‘a generation ago, had the men been 
met frankly by their employers, had they 
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received an occasional bonus on their earn- 
ings in prosperous times, had some considera- 
tion been shown for the obvious drawbacks 
of their position, the peace might have been 
kept, and kindly relations sustained. We 
say so with some confidence, because we 
know of particular districts and industries 
where this policy was followed, and with 
good effect. We know of such districts both 
in England and Scotland, where strikes have 
been all but unknown. The employers 
entered into the feelings and circumstances 
of the men, and tried to make provision for 
wants and cravings which it was reasonable 
and Christian for them to consider. It is 
hardly possible to over-estimate the value of 





a little spontaneousness in such matters. If 
a similar course had been followed all over 
| the country, the relations of capital and 
| labour would not have been in the somewhat 
| hopeless condition in which they are at the 
| present hour. 

But let us now turn to consider the course 
of the men. Believing that they would not 
obtain what they deemed fair and reasonable 
terms by the spontaneous action of their 
employers, they fell back on the principle of 

_ union, in order that they might have strength 
enough to obtain what they sought. At 
first the combination laws shut them out, 


‘|! though with a bitter sense of wrong, even 


‘from the attempt to unite. Of late years, 
however, they have been free todo so. And 
it is but fair to the workman to say, that his 


trades-unions have been a great educating | 


power. They have stimulated his intellect, 
and in many ways made him much more of a 
man. and what ought always to be frankly 
acknowledged, they have taught him a great 


lesson,—how to make great sacrifices in the | 
present in order to secure benefit in the | 


future. We have the conviction that the 
public has never yet done justice to the 
moral grandeur exhibited in certain aspects 
of a workman’s strike. The attention of 
those outside is so apt to be fixed on the 
uglier aspects of the proceeding that they 
overlook what is really great in it. But for 
a great body of the working mass to sur- 
render present benefit in the hope of realising 
future advantage, and patiently endure inde- 
scribable privations, hour by hour, day by 
day, week by week, indicates a power of 
self-discipline which, under happier circum- 


| stances, may one day be a great means of 


| moral elevation. 


No mere animal could do 
this. No savage or body of savages could 
attain toit. Whatever drawbacks may attend 


| it, and however any may disapprove of the 


II. N.S. 


immediate purpose for which it is done, it 
shows a great power of sacrifice, and among 


and of good. 


out of the policy of union has often, in our 
judgment, been most injurious. We will not 


we will specify three particulars to which we 
consider that this observation is specially 
applicable. In the first place, the tendency 
of this policy has been to bind up good 
masters and bad in one and the same 
bundle, and make war equally on both. 


system. We have in our eye a branch of 
industry in which two employers have been 


tian treatment of their men. The union 
declares a strike, and in these establishments 
the same terms must be exacted, and, the 
same result of refusal must follow. Some of 
the men leave weeping, and we believe the 
masters weep too. Strong men do not weep 
for the loss of sixpence a day ; they weep for 
wounded affections, for heartstrings torn 
rudely up, for the best treasure’of the heart 
reft from its embrace. This is an awful kind 
| of violence, a dreadful thing to do in a world 
where such love is rare, and where the want 
of such love is the very cause of the evils 
sought to be remedied. In the second place, 
there is an irresistible temptation to interfere 
with the free action of men who do not 
concur in the policy of the union. That 
such men should be left free to follow their 
| Own course, should escape persecution in 
| some shape, if that course be contrary to the 
| interests of the rest—is all but impossible. 
Then, in the third place, there is a tempta- 
tion to bring work to a stand-still at a time 
singularly inconvenient for the employer, and 
for his customers. If he be pressed for time 
to finish a contract—if a season approaches 





| 


| ment is often chosen to declare a strike. 
| This is a proceeding which can never meet 
| with the approval of a Christian mind. The 
| workmen may say, “ Our employers desire 
| nothing but to buy our labour as cheaply as 

possible, and we desire nothing but to make 
| our bargain when they feel its value most. If 
| at any moment we ask more than they care 

to give, they may simply let us alone.” ‘True ; 
' 41 


conspicuous for their considerate and Chris- | 


human forces the power of sacrifice is the | 
one that is capable, under high direction, of | 
achieving the greatest amount both of glory | 


But while we say this frankly, we must | 
with equal frankness add that the working | 


go into the economical aspects of the sub- | 
ject; but, confining ourselves to the moral, 


We | 
have no doubt that this has often been | 
regretted, but still it is the tendency of the 





| when he has many urgent orders—the mo- | 
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but there is a prior rule binding on every | feeling of inferiority instead of trying to 


Christian workman—‘“ Do to others as you 
would be done by.” There are undertakings 
we all enter upon in the confidence that old 
understandings will not be broken up at an 
hour’s notice. Suppose that a steamer sail- 
ing to remote places has been accustomed to 
take in coal and water at a certain island- 
station, hundreds of miles remote from any 
other; suppose that, trusting to the old 
arrangement, the sailing-master has made 
himself absolutely dependent on the mer- 
ehant there ; but that one day the merchant 
refuses further supplies except on terms enor- 
mously higher than before,—he may be doing 
what is legal, but he is dealing shabbily with 
ene who has become dependent on him by 
trusting him—he is not doing as he would be 
done by. It is no small offence to disap- 
point one who has become dependent on 
you because he-has trusted you. It is a 
course very distasteful to an honourable mind. 
You pay a man a compliment when you 
become dependent on him by trusting him ; 
and he who betrays such a trust is like a man 
who holds out his arms to a child on a high 
bank, encouraging it to leap into them, and 
when it has taken the leap, suddenly with- 
draws them, and leaves it sprawling on the 
ground. 

We have tried to state fairly the cause of 
the present unhappy collision between em- 
ployer and employed. It is quite probable 
that by what we havé said we may incur the 
displeasure of both. But we are too much 
in earnest in the matter to be greatly moved 
by that, much though we should regret it. 
If there be truth in our dagnosis—our at- 
tempt to find the cause of the evil—we shall 
be the more likely to reach the remedy. One 
feature of the remedy is, indeed, suggested 
by the very statement of the causes that have 
bred the disease. 

The disease has been caused by selfish- 
ness; the cure can come only from the 
opposite spirit. Let us suppose that by some 
unearthly power, the tone of the employers 
were to change. Going frankly to their men, let 
us suppose them to admit that it is reasonable 
for them to desire more leisure, less drudgery, 
a higher place in the social scale, the means of 
better living, the removal of what hurts their 
health or endangers their life, and generally, 
such arrangements as would help them to 
fulfil the higher purposes of their being, Let 
the confession be made, that as a rule em- 
ployers have been too neglectful of the com- 
fort and well-being of their men, have been 
lordly and not brotherly, have embittered the 





smooth it down ; and let this expression of a 
livelier interest in the welfare of the men be 
accompanied by substantial tokens of willing- 
ness to treat them more considerately in the 


future. This would be a right Christian 
course. And if only our supposition should 


become a reality, we cannot but believe that 
under God’s blessing this course would ere 
long gain that reward which Christian love 
and Christian gentleness have so often gained 
amid the stormiest elements. We cannot be- 
lieve that it would produce no better result 
than that which comes from the common 
method of storming against the proceedings 
of the men as intolerable, and swearing that 
they shall be brought to the masters’ feet. 
Let us suppose next, that the same un- 
earthly power were to operate on the men. 
Under its influence, would there be no regrets 
to come from them? No expressions of 
sorrow for having wounded the hearts and 
hurt the interests of some masters who deserved 





better treatment—for having spoken bitterly | 


and acted cruelly to old comrades that took 


a different course—for having rejoiced over | 
the misfortune of the master when he could | 


not finish his contract—for having stirred up 
in themselves and in others a fierce spirit of 
hatred and enmity? Is all this Christian 
and Christ-like? O working man, if some 
Nathan were to unfold his parable to you, 
and veiling all this under allegoric guise, were 
to ask your judgment on the doer of it, what 
would your answer be? And what would be 
your feeling when Nathan turned and said, 
“Thou art the man?” Would you not hasten, 
if it were possible, to blot out the memory of 
much of the past by your eagerness to realise 
a more Christian future ? 

We have supposed all this to be brought 
about by some unearthly power. We can 





easily fancy most scornful treatment of this | 


supposition. 


“Why,” we may be told, “you | 
have only to suppose the same thing, and | 


France and Germany will be hugging one | 


another like bosom friends ; the Pope will be 
calling Bismarck and Victor Emmanuel his 
dearest allies; the International will be 
holding a Wesleyan love-feast ; Mr. Huxley 
will be conducting a prayer-meeting; in 
short, the wolf and the lamb will everywhere 
be dwelling together. It is only trifling with 
a pressing practical question to propose such 
a cure.” 

From those who treat the supposition of an 
unearthly power with contempt, we fear we 
must turn away. We must address ourselves 
to a smaller circle who still have faith in God 






































A FAR 


EWELL. 





and in his word. Undoubtedly it is a 
Christian doctrine that there is an unearthly 
power, promised to those who seek it, capable 
of finally accomplishing all the results that 
have been adverted to. And all who know 
anything of Christian discipline, know well 
that even when the blessing sought seems 
most remote and unlikely, it is our privilege 
to be cherishing the hope of it, to be working 


towards it, to be praying and longing for its | 


advent. If we do not get the whole, we may 
get an instalment. But one day faith is sure 
to get the whole. 
prophets that one day a single messenger of 
God’s is to do a work not unlike the work 
now needing to be done—he is to turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the 
hearts of the children to the fathers. Change 


two words, and have we not that which we | 


crave? “He shall turn the hearts of the 
employers to the workmen, and the hearts 
of the workmen to the employers.” 
shall say that there might not be raised up 
in these islands a great apostle of social 


Christianity, full of God’s Spirit, who securing | 


the ear and the confidence of both classes, 
might do much to restore love and confidence 
between them ? 

But even without such a prophet, if the 
whole Christian Church would take up this 
matter, some good thing might surely come 
out of it. If our fifty thousand pulpits should 
strike the true key-note, might they not do 
something to sweeten the relations of labour 
and capital? If fifty thousand congregations 
should unite in prayer for the descent of the 
spirit of love and confidence, would it not 
come? Yet how extremely seldom do we 
find any allusion made tothe subject either in 


We read in the last of the | 


Who | 


} : 
church or chapel! Once only do we remem- 


| ber to have heard it made a special subject of 


567 | 


prayer—at a religious conference where seve- | 


ral landed men were present, and where in 


| 
| 


praying for better weather, it was suggested’ 


| might be led to think kindly of their land- 
lords, and landlords to think kindly of their 
| tenants. The petition was excellent, so far 
as it went; but it seemed strange that it 


prayer for a blessing on the much wider rela- 
tion of masters and men, employers and em- 
ployed, including farmers and labourers, so 
that the sin and misery which are so often 
connected with that relation now, might be 
turned into a corresponding measure of love 
| and happiness. 


often compelled to come down to a lower 





If we cannot get the south wind to blow, we 


must see what can be done under the in- | 


fluence of the north. 





| masters and men. Is there then no better 
| way of adjusting the relations between capital 


| . . 

| and labour, so that the occasions of strife | 
| shall be removed, or at least greatly dimi- | 
| 
| 


nished ? Undoubtedly, if there be, it is indis- 
pensable that it be applied. Several such 
remedies have been proposed :—conciliation 
courts, councils of arbitration, industrial part- 
nerships, and schemes of co-operation. A 
lengthened discussion of these in the columns 
of this magazine would be out of place ; we 
can but bestow a few passing words upon 
|them. This, however, must be postponed to 
| our next paper. W. G. BLAIKIE. 





A FAREWELL. 


GWEET friends, why do you grieve that I am 
dying ? 
Such farewells should be made with smiles, not tears. 
I go and bear no fears, 
Into the unknown world before me lying. 


For death is but a bridge from earth to heaven, 
Linking two worlds, and heaven is most fair ; 
And we shall gather there 

Glad harvests of repose after much sin forgiven. 


Farewell, O friends beloved ! 


| Upon that bridge stand angels waiting for me, 
With looks of love and smiles of welcome 
sweet, 
To guide my trembling feet 
Into the presence of my Master’s glory. 


Oh! very radiantly the bright transition 
Prophetic breaks upon my wondering mind, 
Till all I leave behind 

Is shadowed by the splendour of the vision ! 





A glad to-morrow 


Treads close upon the footsteps of to-day ; 


Soon ye shall pass awa’ 


y; 


Like me, into a world where friendship hath no sorrow. 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 


| that it would be well to pray that tenants | 


should have occurred to no one to suggest a | 


But in settling the affairs of life, we are | 


platform than that of mutual Christian love. | 


In any case, many | 
questions of detail would still arise between | 
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OUR DISTRICT. 


By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


VIIIL—AN EVENING 


MONG those who knew him Bible 
Braidy was familiarly spoken of as 
“Old Bible ;” but in his case the familiarity 
of expression was the outcome of respect 
and affection, and I also soon fell into the 
habit of so speaking of him. To meet 


| the old man once, was to desire his further 


acquaintance, to know him was to love him. 
After our first meeting, I availed myself of 
every opportunity that offered for talking 


| with him, and I was gratified to find that, in 


addition to being a sincerely religious man, 
he was also highly intelligent and well read, 


| and, though grave, was neither gloomy nor 
| severe—had indeed a touch of humour in his 


| composition. 


When we encountered each 
other it was by chance, and our conversation 
on such occasions was of a very general kind 
—not at all calculated to gratify my curiosity 


' to know more of him. Having this curiosity, 


however, it will be readily understood that 
I at once accepted his invitation when, 


| after some months, Old Bible one morning 


| the old man. 


| in pat, and so I gave it mouth. 
' nature to ’—another bit of flowery. 


suggested that I should “give him a look 
in at his home some afternoon or evening.” 
Happening on the following day to run 
against Shiny Smith, it occurred to me that 
probably that volatile gentleman would be 
able to tell me something about Old Bible— 
something that would give me a hint as to 
the best line to take in order to “ draw out” 
Having mentioned Braidy’s 
invitation and my acceptance of it, I asked— 
“ What is Braidy?” 


*“ A man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again !”’ 


exclaimed Shiny by way of answer. 

“Aptly quoted,” I said; “but not quite 
what I wanted.” 

“Of course not,” replied Shiny, “don't 
think,I don’t take. The bit of flowery came 
‘It is my 

I know 
what you want. You don’t want a multum 
in parvo definition of him; you want a few 
details—who he is, where he came from, 
what makes him live in such a neighbour- 
hood, what he does for a living, and, in fact 
—to give another bit of flowery—‘ the story 
of his life from year to year.’ That’s about 
what you want ; but giving you the informa- 
tion is up another street. The old man 
knows more about others than they do about 





WITH OLD BIBLE. 


him ; Ae’s the oldest inhabitant. I don’t 
suppose he has got anything to conceal ; but 
he never talks about himself, at least, he 
never has to me. If any one knows his 
history hereabout it will be Larry H : 
a talkative Irishman, who sets up as his 
friend and gossip; but who, it is my 
opinion, takes advantage of his simplicity to 
get trifles of money out of him, and 
that sort of thing, you know. All that I 
know about Braidy is, that he was in the 
Dockyard for many years, as a storekeeper 
or timekeeper, or something of that sort ; 
that he has a small pension, and that with 
this and the interest.from some savings he 
manages to rub along pretty comfortably. 
He always dresses as you see him, is plain in 
his eating, and neither drinks nor smokes. 
His only extravagance—if you can call it 
extravagance—is laying out a few shillings 
now and again in books. His idea of a day’s 
pleasure is rummaging over second-hand 
book-stalls, and coming home at night with 
a volume tucked under his arm. He has 
got a very tidy collection, and mighty proud 
he is of them ; in fact, they are his pets.” 
This was all that I knew of Old Bible’s 
private life when I set out to pay my pro- 
mised visit to him. He occupied a couple 
of rooms over a “general” shop, which was 
so situated that I had to traverse nearly the 
whole length of ‘Barker’s Buildings to reach 
it. In making this passage I found Braidy’s 
name was a safeguard and passport. The 
sight of an outsider was a novelty in the 
Buildings, and from doors and windows I 
was furtively but closely scanned by fear- 
some-looking customers, who were evidently 
making mental calculation as to the probable 
value of my clothing, and speculating on the 
chances of my carrying a watch or purse. 
But with recognition danger passed, and 
I could hear such whispers as, ‘Oh, I 
know him, he'll be going to Braidy’s,” “A 
bit of a pal of Old Bible’s,” “Don’t you 
remember he was down here with the old 
man on the day Fly Palmer was ‘ corpsed ?’ ” 
Picking my way along the dirty footpath, 
and among the equally dirty children who 
were playing about on it, I at length came 
to Old Bible’s abode. Hearing my voice in 
the shop, he hurried down-stairs, and, with 
a face glowing with satisfaction, ushered me 
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up to the apartment which served him as | 
sitting and living room. It was plainly but 
comfortably furnished, and the whole of one | 
side of it was fitted up with well-filled book- 
shelves, the volumes being such that, inde- 
pendent of what I had been told by Shiny | 
Smith, I should at once have guessed to be | 
gatherings from the second-hand stalls. 

“Here you are then, sir,” said Braidy, | 
taking my hat from my hand, and placing a 
chair for me. “Be seated. I’m delighted to see 
you under my roof-tree. I have been looking 
forward to your visit ; for, I can assure you, it is 
quite an event for me to have an educated man | 
to talk to. It’s a thing I often long for, the 
want I feel most; for my nature is social, 
and I feel as if I could give anything to have | 
some one of understanding mind to converse 
with. But great are circumstances, and they 
will prevail ; as Cowper says— 


| 


“Where pm is felt, the thought is chaine d, | 
And sweet co loquial pleasures are but few.’ } 


So far as the gratification of my wish is con- | 
cerned, I might almost as well be a Robinson 
Crusoe; placed here, I am alone in a 
crowd.” 

“But you are not bound to be placed 
here ?” I said questioningly. 

“Oh no, I’m a free agent in the matter,” | 
he answered, smiling and resuming his ordi- | 
narily quiet tone and composed manner. 
“I could if I liked live anywhere where a 
man with a guinea a-week might live 
honestly. But I lived in the Buildings 
here when they were inhabited by a very 
different class from those who occupy them 
at present. When they first became what 
they are now, I stayed on from force of habit, 
and later I remained from a sense of duty ; 
because I felt a cali to do so. And, after all, 

I believe Ihave been happier here than Iwould 
have been elsewhere, and I am certain I have | 
done more good than I could have done | 
in a better place. I do sometimes feel 
the want of companionship, and yet it is | 
wrong of me to complain ; for it has been 
given to me—and it is a great gift to a 
poor, childless, kinless old man—to be able 
to find companions in these.” And as he | 
spoke he walked to his books, and placed 
his hand upon them. “There they are to 
be taken up or put down at will, the best of 
all good company. There—” pointing to one 
shelf—“are the sermons of great divines ; | 
there—” pointing to another—“ the lives of 
great and good men; and here—” he con- | 
cluded, again laying his hand carelessly upon 
the shelf, upon which_was arranged copies of 





| by comparison. 


the works of most of our great poets from 
Spenser downwards—“ are the veritable 
* great of old, 
The dead but sceptred sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.’”’ 

“‘ Well, it is a pleasant thing to be able to 
make friends of books,” I said, feeling called 
upon to make some remark. 

“Tt is,” Braidy assented ; “and yet there 
are times when you tire of them alone ; when 
you long for the sight of a human face, the 
sound of a human voice ; when you want to 


| disburden your mind as well as to fill it; 


when you would be glad even to be contra- 
dicted. However, if I keep on in this strain 


| you'll be setting me down as an old grumbler. 


But it is only the novelty of your visit that 
has set my tongue running on that theme, 
and after all I am not quite companionless, I 


| have one friend that often drops in to have a 


crack. . 
“Larry H——,” I said, making use of 


| what Shiny Smith had told me, in order to 


give Braidy a little surprise. 

“Do you know Larry H——?” 

I explained that I didn’t know him, but 
that I had heard of him, and, from what I 
had heard, thought there was no danger of 
conversation flagging where he was. 

I am afraid there was a sneer in the tone 
in which I spoke. At any rate Old Bible 


| caught what was intended to be the covert | 


meaning of my words. 

“Well, we all have our failings,” he said, 
smiling, “and it is no libel on Larry to say 
that he has a flux of words, and loves to hear 
the sound of his own voice; but then he 
has ideas and knowledge as well; 


and you | 





should bear in mind that I must judge him | 


When I compare him with | 


the bulk of my neighbours, I can paraphrase | 


the poet’s line and say, ‘Better a yeur of 
Larry than a cycle of the rest.’ There are 
great doings in the way of talk when we get 
together. Larry is a strong politician ; and 
we settle the affairs of the nation, argue as to 
the relative merits of our favourite authors, 
and discuss whatever general topics may turn 
up; and, if we do no good to others by our 
talk, we certainly do no harm, while it pleases 
us, and, I hope, improves us a little. I enter 
into these details, because otherwise Larry’s 
ways might seem strange, and the fact is I have | 
asked him to drop in after tea,—speaking of | 
that, I must see about getting tea ready ; you 
must know that I ‘do’ for myself.” 

I murmured something about not wishing 
to put him to expense or trouble. 


“It’s no trouble, sir,” he answered 


| 
| 
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promptly, “‘and a plain cup of tea, and a 
slice of bread and butter once in a way, can 
scarcely be considered an expense. I look 
upon the hospitality of afirst visit as incomplete 
unless my guest takes bite or sup with me.” 
I made no further objection, and in a short 
time Old Bible, who had everything handy in a 
neatly-arranged cupboard, had tea upon the 
table. We lingered over the meal, more 


| intent onconversation than eating or drinking. 


We had been speaking of the death of parents 
being so frequently the cause of children drift- 
ing into the criminal classes, when the old 
man with marked earnestness exclaimed 

“T can speak feelingly there, for I have 





| much to be thankful for in that relation. I 
| was left an orphan at so early an age that I 


have but the faintest recollection of my 
parents—so faint, in fact, that I can scarcely 
tell whether it is recollection or only imagina- 
tion. My father, a common sailor, was lost 
at sea when I was about five years of age, and 
my mother, a loving but weakiy woman—as 
I knew afterwards—died a year later, beaten 
in the struggle. Her death is the earliest event 
my impression of which I can be sure is a 
recollection, and not a mere self-formed mind- 
picture. I can remember being lifted up to 
look at her as she lay dead, and crying when 
I found that she did not speak to me; and 
the neighbours coming in and out the house, 
and taking unusual notice of me. The parish 
buried my mother, but fortunately, as it 
turned out, they objected to take charge of 
me. There was some technicality that they 


| said relieved them from the obligation to do 
| so. Portsmouth—for it was there these 





| things happened—was not my mother’s 


settlement, or something of that sort. They 


| found some old lettérs in her room, giving 


the address of a sister in London, and to this 
sister they wrote with a view to obtaining 
some information as to the settlement ; but 
she settled the matter out of hand by writing 
to say that if they would send me to her, she 


| would keep me, and they did send me, packing 
| me off by coach under charge of the guard, 


who, I remember, was very kind to me. 

“So I came under the care of my aunt 
Martha, and I can truly say that from the 
moment when she took me in her arms as 
the guard lowered me from the coach, till the 
hour of her death, I was never allowed to feel 
the want of parents. She was all to me that the 
best of parents could have been, and I loved 
her as a parent. The proudest thought of 
my life is that I was able in part to repay her 
in kind. She kept me when I was a helpless 
child, educated me and made a man of me, 





and her kindness was so far blessed in this 
life, that when years and infirmities had made 
her helpless, I was in a position to support 
her in comfort ; and, when at a good old age 
she sank to her last rest, it was in my arms, 
and with my parting kiss on her lips, that in 
life had never spoke aught to me save words 
of kindness and good counsel.” 

He spoke with evident feeling, but still in 
a quiet, even, and indeed rather musing tone, 
and on his coming to a pause at this point, 
I merely asked, by way of saying something 
to lead him to go on with his story— 

“Was she a single woman ?” 

“Yes,” he answered ; “what she herself 
wouid have called a lone woman, dependent 
upon her own exertions. She lived in this very 
street which, at the time I speak of, was quitea 
new one, and inhabited almost exclusively by 
artizans engaged in a neighbouring Govern- 
ment establishment. She took in the wash- 
ing of a number of the unmarried men among 
them, and the washing of their black greasy 
working clothes was no light task. She was 
slaving at the wash-tub from morning to 
night ; but she never grumbled, and when 
work was over and the place ‘ tidied up a bit,’ 
she would take her seat by the fireside, and 
with her knitting in her hand, and her old 
large-print Bible—the one book she read— 
open before her, would be as happy as any 
lady in the land. She was an ignorant, un- 
gainly, hard-featured woman, and to a stranger 
her manner might have appeared austere, and 
even crabbed; but she was at bottom as 
kind-hearted a creature as ever breathed ; 
and a true Christian. It was she—poor, 
ignorant, and uneducated as she was—who, 
while I was yet a child, implanted in me a 
reverence and love for the Bible, and both 
by precept and example led me to aim at 
living a Christian life. Before I could read 
she used to read the Bible to me, and explain 
it in her simple way ; and when I was better 
educated she used to call upon me to read 
her a chapter every evening. I have often 
fancied that we would not have made a bad 
picture as we sat there on either side the 
fireplace; she busy with her knitting, her 
eyes fixed on me, with a look of listening 
attention on her homely countenance, and I, 
a little fellow of ten, perched up at the table, 
with my head bent over the book or with my 
finger marking my place, looking up at her as 
she asked a question or made some remark 
as it was her practice to do each time that 
she snuffed the candle—the snuffing being 
her duty at these evening readings. 

“She was a regular chapel-goer too—I 
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mention it because it is connected with some- 


| thing that is to follow, and I can see us now 


in my mind’s eye as we used to troop out of a 
Sunday morning dressed in our best. She 


| had a little pew of her own that just held us 


two. .‘ Not, Jim,’ as she once explained to 
me, ‘as I’m above the free seats ; but the 
minister has to depend a good deal upon the 
lettings, and even a preacher of the Word has 


| to think about making ends meet as well as 
' other people, and if he has to think too much 
| of that he can’t think enough of other matters, 
' which is a bad thing for his congregation as 


well as himself. For that reason it’s your 
duty to pay for your seat if you can manage 


| it at all; that’s live and let live, as the saying 


| at the evening prayer-meetings. 


is, don’t you see?’ And I answered that I 
did see, though I’m afraid I was not very 
clear upon the point at the time. Her chapel- 
going was no mere form. With her hymn- 
book before her, and her heavy tortoiseshell- 


| rimmed spectacles on her nose, she lifted up 


her voice boldly in the singing; her Amens 
were loud and fervent; and, though she was 
ignorant and had certainly not the gift of 
tongues, her voice was sometimes to be heard 
Her one 
idea of pleasure was a chapel tea-party, and 
though necessarily a small, she was always a 


| cheerful giver to the collections that were 


frequently made. In short, though only a 


| poor illiterate washerwoman, ‘Sister Simp- 


son’ was somewhat of a personage among 


| the congregation to which she belonged. 


“There was a school in connection with 


"the chapel, and there, by the time I was thir- 


| plain education. 


teen, I picked up the rudiments of a good 
Through the influence of a 
foreman, for whom my aunt washed, I was 
then taken as office-boy into the Stores’ 
Department in a Government establishment. 
I suppose I gave satisfaction, for by the time 


_I was sixteen my wages were sufficient to 





keep me respectably, and on my twenty-first 
birthday I was in a position to say that my 
aunt should slave at the wash-tub no longer, 
but simply manage the household. In the 
meantime I had joined-a Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, and read a good deal ; I belonged to a 
Debating Society, in which friends said I was 
by no means the worst speaker, and—a thing 
of which my aunt was prouder than all the 
rest—I was actively engaged as a Sunday- 
school teacher at her chapel. Among the 
teachers was an exceedingly pretty girl, the 
daughter of a moderately well-to-do trades- 
man, I was not the only one that fell in love 
with her, but I proved to be the favoured 
suitor, and after a time we became regularly 








| 





engaged. I was received at her father’s house 
as her accepted lover, and I took her to my 
aunt’s as my wife that was to be. 


my aunt, but took a dislike to her. 
words and hints dropped at various times, I 
found that she considered her old-fashioned 
and vulgar, and was inclined to be ashamed 
of her. 
of this prejudice, but finding that this only 
made matters worse, I avoided the subject. 
“At length, however, when we came to 


speak definitely of being married she brought | 


the point toacrisis. After a good deal of argu- 
ment, and beating about the bush, she spoke 
out most unmistakably. She wouldn’t, she 
said, live under the same roof with that horrid 
old woman, and so I must choose between 
my aunt and her. Well, I loved her very 
dearly, but not less dearly in another way did 
I love the woman who had been a mother to 
me. Without hesitation, without a quiver of 
the lip or a shade of either anger or reproach 
in my voice, I spoke the words that were to 
part us for ever. ‘So be it then,’ I said, ‘I 
do choose, and I choose to stand by the 
woman who from infancy has stood by me ; 
a woman to honour, not to be ashamed of, 


and who, homely as she is, is at heart as noble | 


a woman as any breathing.’ 

“‘T meant what I said, and I knew even 
while I was speaking them that the words 
would make me a lonely man, I did not then 
regret what I had done, or at any other time 
wish it undone. I never let my aunt know 
why the affair was broken off—the knowledge 
would have made her uncomfortable.” 

This portion of Old Bible’s life history, 
though containing nothing specially striking, 
I had listened to with a considerable feeling 
of interest. Still it was not exactly the sort 
of thing I had expected to hear, or that I 


was most wishful to learn something about, | 


and so, after a brief pause, I asked— 


“How did the Buildings here come to fall | 


into their present condition ?” 

“The explanation is very simple,” he 
answered. ‘The work in which the bulk of 
those living in the Buildings in its respectable 
days were engaged was stopped. Hundreds 
of men were thrown out of employment, and 
there being no work of the same kind to be 
got anywhere near, they had to go elsewhere. 
Nearly every house in the Buildings was 
left empty, and they remained empty so long 
that at last the landlord was fain to lower the 
rents and take whatever tenants offered. The 
first of the new-comers were very poor, the 
sort of people who live a family in a room 
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On the | 
very first occasion I saw that she did not like | 
From | 


At first I tried to reason her out | 
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and have a lot of ragged, dirty children, 
who run about the street regardless of 
whom they annoy or what mischief they get 
into. But after a while there came into one 
of the houses a couple of families, who, 
though calling themselves costermongers, 
were really thieves of the type known as 
farmyard poachers. They had a fast-trotting 
pony—which they stabled in the kitchen— 
and a light trap, with which they used to go 


out on night expeditions to plunder market | 


gardens and farmyards. So much was well 


enough known, but they conducted their | 


operations so cleverly that though the police 
came after them several times, they could 
never succeed in substantiating a charge 
against them. Getting their stock in this 
way, they made a goodish bit of money, the 
greater part of which they spent in drink, and 


being quarrelsome and riotous they soon | 


made things so ‘hot’ for their neighbours 
that the more peaceably disposed among them 
were driven away. ‘They were replaced by a 
worse class of tenants, who, in their turn, drove 
away the decenter sort, and so matters went 
from bad to worse, till the place became what 
it is—a refuge for criminal men and lost 
women, the terror and disgrace of the district.” 


Again, what Old Bible had said had been | 


interesting enough in itself, but it had not 
explained the point about which I was chiefly 


| curious, namely, why Braidy himself should 


be living in such a spot, and, with a view to 
leading him to that subject, I observed— 

“Well, it appears you held your ground 
against all comers.” 

“TI did,” he said, smiling with a good- 
humoured knowingness of expression, “and 
now I'll tell you how that came about. It was 
through a feeling made up of indolence of dis- 
position, force of habit, andaversion to‘ bother,’ 
and afterwards it was through my feeling called 
upon to stay, and providentially, as I think, the 
last-named feeling became operative just at 
the time when things had reached such a pass 
as to have conquered the first feeling. When, 
like others in the street, I was thrown out of 


ment in which I had been engaged I was a 


middle-aged man, and was at the time just re- | 


covering from the accident that caused my 


lameness. I was alone in the world, and was | 


of the type that really thinks ‘man wants but 
little here below.’ 
pension, had saved a few hundred pounds, 
and was, by means of clubs, provided for the 
rainy day of sickness. 
situation in view, was troubled with no ambi- 


tion, and had no greater idea of pleasure than 


I was entitled to a small | 


So, as I had no other ! 


| being allowed to potter about at will, I made 


| up my mind that I would lie by for a bit. I took | 


to going in the mornings to the reading-room 
of the Mechanics’ Institution, at first for the 
purpose of looking over the advertisements of 
‘Situations Vacant,’ but soon I got acquainted 
with a set of old fellows who, despite the 
| institution rule of silence discussed as well as 
|read the news of the day, and by-and-by I 
| became one of them. In the afternoon I 
would go for a walk, or sit down with a book 
| according as the mood took me, and in the 
evening I would either read on or go out to 
some lecture or meeting connected with the 


institution, or tomy chapel. Finding this style | 


of life very pleasant, and a situation very diffi- 





cult to get, and being, according to my plain | 
| notions, secure against want, I gradually gave | 


up the idea of going to work again. Mean- 
while, the Buildings had been so degenerating 
that they were no longer a suitable place of 
residence for a honest, peace-loving person 


who had the means of living elsewhere, and I | 


was constantly saying that I would get away. 
But I had been there many years, I was used 


to my landlady—one of the few respectable | 
inhabitants who had remained—and she to | 


me; I had my books and everything com- 


going into a new household unused to my 
ways, which I know some people would have 


ordinary landlady will tell you that above all 
things she detests a man pottering about the 
house in the day-time. 

“*So it came about that while I was con- 
stantly saying I really must clear out, I de- 
layed taking action. At last, however, the 


fortably around me, and I disliked the idea of | 


considered eccentric, and what was of more | 
immediate consequence, troublesome, for your | 


drunkenness and ruffianism, the night rioting, | 


woman-beating, shoutings of murder, smash- 
ings of windows, and so forth, became so 


rampant, that Iscrewed my courage tothe mov- | 


ing point. I was devoting my afternoon walks | 


to a search for fresh lodgings, and had already 
partly decided upon a place, when the event 
occurred that led to my changing my mind 
and coming to the conclusion that I was 
' called upon to stay in the Buildings. 

“ One winter’s night, or rather morning, for 
it was in the small hours, I was awoke by a 
sharp but cautious knocking at the street 
door. I lay still a while to hear whether my 
landlady would answer, and finding that she 
didn’t, I got out of bed anid opened my win- 
dow. It was very dark, and I could just 
make out the figure of a man standing below. 
He had heard the window open, and in a 
gruff undertone said— 
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“*T want to speak to Mr. Braidy.’ 

“You are speaking to Mr. Braidy,’ I 
answered, and before I could ask what he 
wanted with me, he put in— 

“¢T’m in luck so far, I thought it was the 
old woman.’ 

“ As he spoke he turned on a dark lantern, 


and by its light I recognised one of the greatest | 
jruffians in the Buildings, a fellow known as 


Gipsy Johnson, the leader of a gang who 
went about at nights stripping roofs of lead, 
and untenanted houses or unfinished buildings 
of brass, or other metal fixtures. 


| “My first feeling on seeing him was one of 
alarm, and I daresay my face showed it, for 
he said in a tone meant to be reassuring— 
“J begs yer pardon for knockin’ of yer 
out, guv’nor ; but it’s a case of needs must, as 
yer may say, and there’s no harm meant to 
you ; honour bright on ¢hat /’ 
‘** Well, but what do you want with me?’ I 
asked. 
“He seemed to consider for a moment, 
and then in the tone of a man who had come 
| to a decision with himself, answered— 
“** Well, the shortest way will be to tell the 
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truth ; and so here goes, for time’s precious. | 
Our lot wos doing a strip in a empty house, 
and just as we were a packin’ the swag we 
wos fluttered by a blue, and in making a bolt 
Carroty Blake tumbled smash out of a second- 
floor window. We picked him up alive, and 
we've managed to carry him home, but he’s 
booked for kingdom-come as certain as if it 
had killed him on the spot, and knowin’ as 


he’s done for, pore chap, he’s a takin’ on badly, | 


which perhaps any of the rest of us would do 
the same. He’s a cryin’ out for a parson, 


but none on us know’d where one lived, and | much more. 


agen we could a ferreted one out and a per- 
suaded him to trust hisself down here it would 
be all over, for it don’t want no doctor to see 
as he’ll be a dead man within the hour. It 
comed into my head though as how you was 
a square party and a go-to-meetinger, which 
I’d seen you myself stumpin’ off with yer books 
under yer arm. So says I to him, ‘I don’t 
see my way for to gettin’ a regular parson, 
but there’s Braidy as lives in the street here, 
he’s a proper religious chap according to ail 
accounts, and after all a parson couldn’t be 
V’ll knock him up if you like.’ 
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i ‘Do, for God’s sake!’ he says, ‘don’t let me die 

here with no one better than myself to say a 
| word to me.’ So here I am to ask you to go 
| in to him ; and look here, meanin’ no offence, 
| if yer religion is worth anythink you'll go, for 


| beside the way he’s takin’ on in his mind,: 


there is only a old woman with him. We’ve 
sent for a doctor, but he ain’t come yet, and 
| as what’s happened to Carroty will blow the 
| gaff on us, we must step it; the others have 
| gone, and now, as I’ve done what I promised, 
| I'm off? 
| “Tm telling you all this calmly,” Braidy 
went on, “ but it passed much more quickly 
between Gipsy Johnson and me. I was 
dressing before he had finished speaking, and 
| in a very few minutes after he had gone I was 
with the dying man. He lay moaning on a bed 
which nearly filled the little room, while lean- 
ing over him with one hand on the bed, and 
the other holding aloft a spluttering taflow 
candle stuck in a bottle, was the old woman 
spoken of by Gipsy. With the hand on the 
bed forming, so to speak, a pivot, she was 
swaying slowly to and fro, evidently muddled 
with drink and fright. On hearing me enter 
sh€ managed to straighten and steady herself, 
and im a tone of relief exclaimed— 

“*Oh, dear, I’m so glad you've come, I 
cam’t make him out a bit, I do believe he’s a 
gommg off he’s ’ead, amd im course I couldn't 
m: him myself; they say , 

“ has come ?’ he asked suddenly, but 
speaking im a faint tome and without opening 
his eyes. 

| “Why, you know,’ she answered ; ‘ the 
square feller as went arter.” 

| “He opened his eyes om hearimg this, and 
murmuning, “Yow are very kind,’ motioned 
me to the: bedside, and obeying him, I could 
see by the dim light of the candle—movice as 
I was im such matters at that time—that he 
was indeed nigh unto death. I needn't go into 
the details of what passed. There was the 

| usual terror and hopelessness, the usual ques- 

tions—was there, could there be any chance 

for the like of him? what should he do? would 

I pray for him? would I teach him how to 





| Bible? and so forth. His was a very common 
| story in another respect too, namely, that it 
| was ‘the drink’ that had brought him to 
| crime. He was utterly ignorant as regarded 
| education, but he must have had a fair share 
| of natural understanding, and power of obser- 
| vation, and I always remember what he said 
| On this point of the drink. ‘There’s plenty,’ 

he said, ‘ as’ll tell you they was fust druv to 


pray? would I read him something out of the | 





on ’em was in want when they laid hands on 
what wasn’t their own, but if you on’y knew 
all you’d find that drink had in one way or 
another done the biggest share in bringing on 
the want with most of ’em. If it hadn’t been 
for drink I might ’a lived and died a ’onest 
labourin’ man as my father did before me. 
I was a honest working chap till I took to 
drinking, and then it was all up with me. I 
drank myself out of work and out of cha- 
racter, and then of course I got hard up, and 
I actually was in want when I did my fust 
bit o’ thieving, but I was in drink at the very 
time I did it, and spent most of what I got 
by the job in drink. I’ve heard talk of the 
devil fishing for souls; if he does you may 
take my sinful word for it drink is his favourite 
bait.’ ” 

“ Coming from such a man and under such 
circumstances, those were expressions to be 
remembered,” I said. 

Braidy nodded assent, and then went on: 

“TI spoke to him,” he said, “im such a 
manner as it was given me to do, and whem 
about three-quarters of an hour after my 
arrival had passed away, he was calmer and 
seemed more hopeful than he had beem when 
I came. I trust that his late repemtamee 
was acceptable. I went back to my owm bed 
full of thought. The general conclusion to 
which my reflections led me, was that the life 
I had been leading latterly, and which I had 
intended to continue to lead, though pleasant 
to myself, was such as I had scarcely a moral 
right to lead, being as it was utterly useless to 
my fellow-men ; while here I thought was a 
way pointed out to me m which I might be 
of use. I determined that I would remain in 
the Buildings, and try as far as in me lay, and 
as opportunity should offer, to bring my 
neighbours to a sense of better thimgs. At 
first I was very enthusiastic in my mew reso- 
lution. I gave them tracts, forced myself 
upon them both in and out of season, amd 
tried to get up open-air preachings among 
them. But it wouldn’t do. I soon found 
that if I was to do any good among them at 
all, I must do it, not as I would, but as I 
could ;—as they would let me. At ordinary 
times they wouldn’t listen to ‘ patter’ as they 
call it; but in times of sickness and death 
they took to sending for me; and, acting tc 
the best of my judgment, I learned to restrain 
myself and wait till I was sept for, and then 
when called upon to try and soothe the dying 
I was sometimes able to say a fruitful word 
to the living as well. My being called to see 
Carroty Blake proved a turning-point in my 


| steal through hunger, and very likely many | life, and since that night I can say that— 
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‘By many a death-bed I have been, 
And many a sinner’s parting seen.’ 


And terrible partings they were to some of 


| them, for it is most true that ‘the way of 
| transgressors is hard.’ 


” 





I remember 
Old Bible was proceeding, when we were dis- 
turbed by the sound of some one ascending 
the stairs, and the next moment Braidy’s 
friend, Larry H , entered the room. He 
was a middle-aged man, smart looking, with 
erect carriage, grizzled hair, smoothly shaven 
face, clearly cut features, and bright restless | 
eyes. His clothes, though stylish as to cut, 





and so publishers did not care for them. 
But he had sent the manuscripts to public 
| men who could not but have been influenced 
| by them, and speaking of that, he might say 
| that some of them had been published after 
a fashion; for editors, though refusing his 
articles, had not scrupled to appropriate his 
|ideas. He cited a number of what he chose 
to consider cases in point, and then pro- 
ceeded to tell a story so richly illustrative of 
the overweening self-esteem characterizing 
him as to be worth relating. Having pre- 
mised that politically he was “a scathing, he 


were decidedly shabby, despite the “ furbish- | might say, an annihilating writer,’ he went 


ing up” that had evidently been bestowed 
upon them. In a word, his outward appear- 
ance was “seedy,” and I was not long in| 
discovering that Shiny Smith had done him 
no injustice in describing him as “bouncing” 
He slapped Braidy upon the 
baek, and was very effusive in expressing 
himself “ deloighted” to meet me. I soon | 
made out that he had in a great measure in- 
vited himself upon this occasion. A minor 


| parochial office was vacant, and he was 
| among the candidates for it, and to ascertain 


whether I had any influence in the matter 
was palpably the chief object of his visit. He 
had been canvassing those with whom the 
election lay, and professed to be astonished to 


| find that they had been unable to realise that 
| he had been conferring an honour upon them 


by offering himself for so humble an office. If 
they would only have given him ten minutes 


each, he went on, he could have demonstrated | 


to a mathematical certainty that they ought to 
give him the place, and that he was fifty times 


| a better man than the one whom he had 


reason to believe they did intend to elect. 


| He could get “ quoires” of testimonials from 


people about, he continued, but did I think 


| it would be better for him to get ‘one 


master-testimonial signed by a score or so of 
Members of Parliament and the like.” He 
asked the question with the most matter-of- 


| fact air, and taking the same tone I answered 


that I thought the master-testimonial would 
be the best if he could get such signatures as 
he spoke of. There would be no difficulty 
about that, he answered, loftily. ‘Though he 


| had been down in the world of late years, he 





was well connected, had in better days largely 
devoted himself to literature, and had at one 
time or another submitted some of his writ- 
ings to most of the men of note in the religious 
and political world. 

Had his writings been published then ? 


on to state that he sent an article condemna- 
tory of the character and policy of a promi- 
nent public man, to a well-known weekly 
newspaper. As after a considerable lapse of 
time it was not printed, he wrote for it to be 
returned. Getting no answer to his letter, 
he called at the office, and obtaining no 
satisfaction there, he resolved to “ waste a 
| cane on that same editor’s carcase.” Armed 
| with a cane, he accordingly paraded in front 
of the office for some hours; but the editor 
not coming forth, he went to the police-court 
to apply for a summons against him. Being 
asked the name of the person against whom 
he wanted the summons, he found that he 
could not give it, and was so enraged at 
finding himself baffled at every step, that, 
cane in hand, he rushed back to the office 
and attempted to force his way to the editor’s 
room. He was prevented from doing so: 
but was also promised that his manuscript 
should be looked out and sent back to him ; 
and two days later he received it. But of 
course by that time it had served the purpose 
for which it had been kept back. 

“What might you suppose that purpose to 
| have been ?” I asked. 

“Why, don’t you see!” he exclaimed. 
“It was made use of to put the screw 
| upon ” (naming the statesman reflected 
|upon). “It would be taken down to him, 
| and he would be told, ‘ Now here is an article 
| that would be a death-blow to you as a 
| public man; if it is printed, down you go. 
| Whether it is printed or not lies with your- 
| self—you understand.’” 
| ‘To have tried to convince the man that 
| he was talking arrant nonsense would have 
| been simple waste of time, and I did not 
| attempt it. After a number of fruitless en- 
deavours to bring the conversation back to the 
point at which it had been interrupted by 
the entry of Larry, I at last succeeded in my 








No, they hadn’t been brought out; they | object. 


were over the heads of your general reader, | 


“Yes, Ishould say that Braidy had witnessed 
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some as curious death-bed scenes as any man 
living,” said Larry, commenting upon an 
observation of mine, “and heard some 
strange confessions too ; eh, Braidy?” 

“] have heard enough,” answered Braidy 
sadly, “to convince me that it is often but 
too literally true, that ‘the heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.’” 

“Have you shown this gentleman your 
cabinet of relics, as I call them?” asked 
Larry, who now that he had been induced 
to turn to the subject of Braidy’s position in 
the Buildings, seemed disposed to further my 
views. 

“No. I scarcely thought it worth while,” 
answered Braidy with a slight smile. 

“ What are they?” I asked. 

“ Well, they are a few trifling—very trifling 
—things that some of those that I have been 
with in the hour of death, or relations for 
them, have given to me as remembrancérs. 
I suppose the wicked, as well as the just, 
sometimes desire their memory to be kept 
green ; especially those of the wicked who 
have fallen into, rather than been born to, 
evil courses; at least, those are the class 
who have given me the relics, as Larry calls 
them. There they are.” 

While speaking he had risen, and going to 
a box in a comer of the room, had taken a 
till out of it, and returning placed it upon the 
table before me as he finished his speech. 

The contents of the till were certainly very 
trifling ; but at the same time they formed a 
very curious little collection of articles. 
There were two or three cartes-de-visite; a 
German-silver thumb-ring, such as sailors 
sometimes wear; a necklet of coloured glass 
beads ; a dark lantern, ingeniously constructed 
so as to fold, so that it could be easily carried 
in the waistcoat pocket; an ivory tobacco- 
stopper in the shape of a hand and hammer, 
a fancy pipe, a snuff-box, two tobacco boxes, 
a crooked sixpence with a hole in it, that 
had once been treasured as a lucky sixpence, 
a pocket knife, a lock of hair, a packet of 
letters, and two small Bibles. 

Each article had its story, most of them, 
however, being much alike as to their broad 
outline and the moral to be drawn from 
them. The story connected with the dark 
lantern was the most dramatic and “ thrill- 
ing,” being, as it was, the story of the life 
and death of a noted burglar, of whose “kit” 
of tools the lantern had formed part ; but the 
saddest stories were those associated with 
the two Bibles. One of them, as an inscrip- 
tion of the fly-leaf showed, had been a Sun- 
day-school prize to a young girl. She had 








been the child of decent labouring people, 
who had given her a plain education and set 
her a good home example. When she was 
of sufficient age, a respectable place of ser- 
vice was obtained for her, and her life seemed 
in every way to promise fair. But she had 
fallen—and as the event proved, fallen to 
rise no more. She had rapidly sunk lower 
and lower until, while still quite a young 
woman, she had found her lowest level as 
an associate of the ruffianly men and aban- 
doned women who constituted the bulk of 
the inhabitants of Barker’s Buildings. In 
these latter days she had taken to drinking, 
and in an evil moment, when maddened by 
drink and the ill-usage of a man with whom 
she consorted, she took poison with a fatal 
result. The Bible was the one memorial of 
the days of her innocence that she had 
treasured through all her downward career, 
and with her dying breath she had confided 
it to old Braidy’s hands, as the only one she 
deemed fit and worthy to receive it. 

The other Bible had been the parting gift 
of a mother to a favourite son about to go 
out into the world. He had broken that 
mother’s heart—had brought her grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. He had “ gone 
wrong ”—had embezzled, and had been im- 
prisoned for his crime. He had come out 
of gaol only to sink into the position of a 
habitual criminal, and being of a delicate 
constitution, that life had soon worn him out, 
and he was not quite thirty when he died. 
His last words were of thankfulness that his 
mother had died without seeing the worst to 
which he had come, and of bitter regret that 
he had not acted upon her advice and taken 
the Bible for his guide. He had meant, he 
said, that the book should be buried with 
him, because he had not thought he would 
again meet with one who was worthy to 
receive his mother’s Bible; but, if Braidy 
would accept it, he would rather leave it with 
one who, as his dead mother had done, loved 
the Bible and lived by it. Braidy had ac- 


cepted it, and it struck me that it was the | 


one, of all his curious assortment of relics, 
that 4e had the most reverence for—and that 
for sake of the loving and disappointed mother 
whom he had neverseen. From speaking of 
the death of such as the dwellers in Barker’s 
Buildings, we came to speaking of their lives, 
and, as I expected, Old Bible’s larger, longer, 
and more intimate experience of the class, 
confirmed my own opinion that their life is a 
hard one—not at all the rollicking life, even 
as regards mere material wants, that some 
people imagine it to be. It is true, he said, 
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they have their feasts occasionally, but they 
have their fasts too, and as a rule, they are, 
in their own phrase, “hard up.” Many of 
them will tell you, theirlife is a burden to them ; 
they find by experience that suspicion haunts 
the guilty mind. They go in constant dread, 
| “ fearing each bush an officer,” each unknown 
| face a spy, each associate a traitor. 

Of course onall these subjects Larry had had 
his say. Though friendships between men of 
widely different characters are by no means 
| uncommon, the friendship between these two 
| men—the one so humble and unaffected, the 
other so vain-glorious and forward—struck 
| me as one of the most curious points in Old 
Bible’s life. That their friendship was genuine 
there could be no doubt. Judging from cir- 
cumstances that subsequently came to my 
knowledge, I am afraid that Larry did occa- 
| sionally negotiate trifling loans with his friend, 
and was not always as strict in the repayment 








as he might have been ; but still he had a true 


affection for the old man, a warm admiration | 


of his many good qualities; while Braidy 
was disposed to look upon Larry as an 
unappreciated genius. 

When I took my departure well on in the 
evening, I left the two still together, and just 
entering upon the discussion of a theory of 
Larry’s, to the effect—so well as I could 
make out—that poverty was an artificial evil, 
a thing which had no 7igh¢ to be, and which, 
were Larry allowed to witch the world with 
noble statesmanship, would speedily be num- 
bered with the things of the past. 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to remark 
that the life of such aman as Braidy is at once 
answer and rebuke to the question, “ What 
good can one person do?” so often asked by 
people desirous of excusing themselves from 
labouring and sacrificing to help the needy 
and raise the fallen. 
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()¥ae deus vult perdere, prius demen- | blindfold, on his doom. “ Who was the Lord, 


tat,” was the proverb in which the | that he should serve him?” So he sat down 


| against their manifest interests. Such out-| city, and measure his strength with Jehovah, 
| rageous folly they attributed to the interven- | and learn to his cost, too late, alas! for his 
tion of the gods; saying, to turn their Latin | profit, as all God’s enemies one day shall do, 
proverb into our mother-tongue, “Whom God | this truth: “ Let the potsherds strive with the 
designs to ruin he first makes mad.” And | potsherds of the earth, but woe to the man 
Holy Scripture has words much to the same | that striveth with his Maker.” 
effect. “Stay yourselves and wonder,” is the | Benhadad, this king of Syria, had more 
exclamation of Isaiah ; “‘ cry ye out, and cry ; | than once made such skilful arrangements as 
they are drunken, but not with wine; they | could hardly fail to have caught his foe, the 
stagger, but not with strong drink. For the | king of Israel. Somehow or other the bird 
Lord hath poured out upon you the spirit of |had been warned, and escaped the net. 
| deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes ;—and | In these circumstances, with plans that should 
| the vision of all is become unto you as the | have succeeded, and yet had been baulked, 
words of a book that is sealed, which men | Benhadad suspected that his secret had been 
deliver to one that is learned, saying, Read | betrayed for Hebrew gold. Certain that 
| this, I pray thee: and he saith, I cannot, for | Some one in his council was playing the spy 
it is sealed : and the book is delivered to him | and traitor, able in no other way to account 
that is not learned, saying, Read this, I pray | for the discomfiture of his well-concerted 
thee ; and he saith, I am not learned.” | plans, he said to his servants, “ Will ye not 
There is a sense in which sinners, to use | show me which of us is for the king of Israel?” 
the heathen’s expression, are mad. They are | He received for reply an explanation of the 
| deaf to the voice of reason ; arguments, how- | mystery that would have warned him, unless 
| ever unanswerable, are of no avail; they are | he had been bent on his own ruin, to turn his 





| heathen embodied their views of men acting | before the walls of Samaria to besiege the | 





. | . . 
proof against the loudest and most solemn | arms against other enemies. “None, my | 
| warnings ; and-are neither to be won by the | lord and king,” was the answer of one who | 


| goodness of God, nor subdued by the terrors of | vindicated the loyalty of himself and his com- | 


his law. Inrespect both of their character and | panions, “ None, my lord, O king, but Elisha | 
of their fate they have their type in Benhadad, | the prophet, that is in Israel, telleth the king | 


the king of Syria. He would not be turned | of Israel the words that thou speakest in thy 
from his fatal purpose, but rushed, like one | bedchamber.” 
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On hearing this, instead of turning from his 
purpose, Benhadad became more intent on | 
it. Concluding that a man possessed of | 
such mysterious and mighty power was in | 
himself worth a host, being as valuable as a 
friend as he was formidable as an enemy, he 
resolved to seize on the person of the prophet ; 
heedless of this, that if he could not entrap 
the man whom Elisha warned of his danger, 
he was less likely to entrap Elisha himself. 
“Go,” he said to his servants, “spy where 
he is, that I may send and fetch him.” They 
did ; and the consequences were such as 
should have warned him to let Israel alone, 
and beware of rushing again on the bosses of 
Jehovah’s buckler. His spies informed him | 
that the prophet Elisha was lodged in Dothan. 
He dispatched a large force to that place, 
which it reached by a rapid night march ; 
and the inhabitants woke in the morning 
to see, to their astonishment and terror, fhe 
walls of the city encompassed by a mighty 
host, that seemed to have sprung out of the 
earth, or dropped from the skies. Seized with 
the common panic, Elisha’s servant rushed 
into his master’s presence, crying, “ Alas, 
my- master, how shall we do?” Nor did 
he wait long for an answer. The prophet 
opened his eyes to behold another host there 
besides that whose banners were flaunting 
and spears were gleaming in the morning sun. 
The mountain side was all ablaze with 
chariots and horses, not of flesh, but of fire. 


“My father, shall I smite them?” These 
heathen had seen the terror of the Lord, they 
were now to see his goodness ; goodness that, 
in this case as in every other, should have 
led to repentance. Their soul escaped as a 
bird out of the fowler’s snare. “Thou shalt 
not smite them,” replied Elisha; “set bread 
and water before them, that they may eat and 
go to their master, and drink”—which they 
did, to relate events calculated by their terrors 
to persuade, and by their goodness to melt 
the heart of Benhadad. 

A signal deliverance or a great danger will 
produce serious and favourable impressions 
for a time on the most thoughtless and un- 
godly. So it befell Benhadad; but, as hap- 
pens with other impenitent sinners, his good- 
ness passed away like the morning cloud and 
the early dew. Ere long he is the old man 
again; and his grasping ambition breaking 
out afresh, he bursts in on the land of Israel 
with a host that sweeps all before it. They 
shall not escape him now, for he has both king 
and prophet now shut up within the walls of 
Samaria. In consequence of this blockade, 
there was, as the story tells us, “a great 
famine in Samaria,” as otherwise it could 
not be, no man being allowed to get out and 
no provisions to get in. 

Fancy paints no picture so terrible to a 
father’s imagination as children with faint 
cries, hollow eyes, faded cheek, and emaciated 
forms, perishing through famine. It is terrible 
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God had sent a host from heaven to cover his | to imagine ourselves woke at dead of night 
servant’s head ; and in an instant the forces | by a cry that the ship is sinking, and then 
of Benhadad were smitten helpless. father, mother, and children clinging to each 

Woe, indeed, to the man that striveth with | other, one sad group, and waiting the time till 
his Maker. “Smite the people, I pray thee, | the vessel giving a sudden lurch, buries them 
with blindness,” cried Elisha, and in answer | in one watery grave ; yet that is but a brief 
to his prayer, the Power that instantly opened | struggle,—one wild scream, one bubbling 
the eyes of his servant to see things invisible, | cry, and all is over. It is terrible also to 
instantly closed those of all this host to| think of plague or pestilence entering our 
sun and city, earth and sky, friend and foe— | dwelling, snatching away child after child, 
all things visible. Thus this single man took | till one funeral procession succeeding another 
an army captive; and, strange spectacle to | the house is emptied and the grave is filled, 
see, with his staff in his hand, and Elijah’s | and an oppressive silence reigns where pat- 
mantle on his shoulders, he places him- | tering feet and infants’ voices, and the merry 
self at their head, marching them right off | laughter of boys and girls once filled the 
into the presence of the king of Israel. Soj|rooms. Yet to harrow one’s feelings to the 
soon as they were conducted into the lion’s | utmost we must imagine a family dying of 
den, how great was their astonishment! | famine,—the roses fading from every cheek, 
Their eyes being as suddenly opened as they | the flesh wasting from the bones, the cries of 
had been shut, they find themselves within the | the infant that hangs on a withered and 
walls of Samaria ; in the presence of the king | empty breast, the silent sufferings of those 
of Israel; surrounded by troops who but | who, despairing of relief, ask for none; and 
wait the signal to cut them in pieces ; and | the moans of children, who turn their sunken 
now abject terror succeeds astonishment as, | eyes and stretch out their skinny hands with 
knowing that their doom hangs on his lips, | cries for bread to a mother who has none to 
they hear the king say to that terrible prophet, | give them. Alone—whatever be the pangs of 
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hunger—suffering them alone, I can fancy a 
good man, in the majesty and greatness of 
his faith, soaring above life’s darkest clouds, 
and saying, as he basks in the realms of per- 
petual sunshine—in the effulgent light of 


God’s reconciled countenance, — “Though | 


the fig-tree should not blossom, and there be 
no fruit on the vine, though the labour of the 
olive should fail and the fields yield no meat, 
though the flock should be cut off from the 
fold and there be no herd in the stall, I will 
rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the God of 
my salvation!” But to be surrounded by 
our nearest and dearest pining before our 
eyes under the pressure of famine, to hear 
the cries, as they grow fainter and fainter, of 
those dear ones who are dying of hunger, 
were enough, one would think, to drive a 
father mad. 

Yet, what fancy shudders at in the picture 
was a reality in Samaria. Men lost their 
reason, women their tenderness, the mother 
forgot her sucking child and had no com- 
passion on the fruit of her womb, and deeds 
of horror were done in that city under the 
pressure of a famine, and as the fruit of war, 
which we cannot read without praying for the 
time when the sword shall be turned into a 
ploughshare, and the spear into a pruning- 
hook, and wars shall cease. 

It has been said that man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity. So it fell out in Samaria, 
when four lepers read to themselves, and to 
us also, a lesson we should do well to learn. 
Having discovered that through a remarkable 
interposition of Providence the Syrian host 
was destroyed, the blockade was broken up, 
and with all the spoil of the Syrians left behind 
them, Samaria had only to come forth from 
her gates to find in the deserted camp an 
ample supply for all her wants. These lepers, 
so soon as they had gratified their own appe- 
tite with Syrian luxuries, and their avarice 
with the spoils of war, turned in pity to the 
city, and commiserating the condition of the 
thousands perishing within its walls, they 


| 


| 1. In the gospel of Jesus Christ we, as 
these lepers had, have good tidings to com- 


579 | 


| municate to others, and should learn the lesson 


| their conduct teaches. 

The sun had set once more on the famine- 
stricken city. Amid the fading lights of day 
the sentinels had been planted for the night ; 
and having cut off all hope of escape from 
the inhabitants of Samaria, the Syrian host 
had retired to their tents. All of a sudden, 
a strange noise breaks on the silence of 
the night. In the name of heaven and 
earth, what is that? It is not the wail of 
the famishing, but the hurried rush of 
many thousand feet, the rattle and crash of 
armour, the grinding of chariot wheels; 
mingled with the snorting of horses and the 
shouts of men. It waxes stronger and 
stronger: comes nearer and nearer, like the 
roar of the ocean, pouring on their astonished 
camp. ‘The outposts fall back, the alarm 
| spreads; it is no time to call a council. 
| Confusion, aggravated by the darkness, fills 

the ranks; and a cry being raised that the 
| kings of the Hittites and Egyptians—the 
| allies of Israel—were on them, a panic 
seizes the bravest, and each man intent only 
| on saving himself, one wild crowd—king, 
| counsellors, captains, men-at-arms, women, 
| and slaves—they fly discomfited by a sound, 





|or rather by Him who made the bravest | 


| hearts melt within them for fear. “ There 
were they in great fear where no fear was ;” at 
a sound ‘‘ they were troubled and hasted away ; 
| fear took hold upon them there, and pain 
| as of a woman in travail!” So it befell the 
hosts of Syria. The lepers sought that proud 


the morning, and it could not be found. 
Separated from the society of their fellow- 


the gates of the city. They were starving, 
and having no hope of relief in their pre- 
sent circumstance, argued thus with them- 
selves :—“Why sit we here until we die? 
| Should we be admitted into the city the 








| host at night, and the Samaritan sought in | 


| men, four lepers sat of an evening at one of | 


took shame to themselves, and said one to | famine is there ; there we die, and if we sit 
another, “We do not well; this is a day of | here we die: one and only one chance is left; 
good tidings, and we hold our peace ; if we | let us go over tothe camp of the Syrians ; they 





tarry till the morning light, some mischief 
will come upon us; now, therefore, come 
that we may go and tell the king’s house- 
hold.” So, as the history goes on to tell us, 
they came and called unto the porter of the 
city, and they told him, saying, “We came 
to the camp of the Syrians, and, behold, there 
was no man there, neither voice of man, but 


horses tied, and asses tied, and the tents as | 


they were.” 


their abundance; if not, we are none the 
worse, we but die!” 

We but die—suffer a few short-lived pangs, 
and there is “rest for the weary” —the body 
is at rest, and the soul in heaven. Such 
| thoughts have inspired the martyr with in- 
domitable courage ; and feeling that his per- 
secutors, although they could kill the body, 
could do no more, he has overcome the 


: : 
| may spare our lives and allow us to share in 
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| Se of death and trode the reeking scaffold 
| with a firm step. Inspired with the courage 
|of despair at least, reckoning that no worse 
| thing could befall them than that impending 
|over them while they sat starving by the 
| gate, the four lepers rose, and passing the 
| lines, they entered the enemies’ camp ; won- 
dering why neither outpost nor sentinel chal- 
|lenged. ‘The camp was there, but no enemy ; 
| frightened with a sound—as they fancied, the 
|midnight march of a host, the allies of 
| Israel come to raise the siege, man and 
| woman of them had fled, leaving all behind. 
| What a revel and rejoicing to the poor 
| lepers! They fall like hungry wolves on the 
plenty spread out before their eyes. Seated 
at tables prepared for other guests, pledging 
| each other in golden wine-cups, they gorge 
| to the full, and then proceeding to pillage 
| tent after tent, they load themselves with 
| wealth. Betimes their thoughts turn to the 
| city—its horrible and unheard-of sufferings, 
the homes where children lay dying in their 
| mothers’ lap, where hunger had banished 
| sleep, and the wail and moan of famine, 
wrung from blackened lips, filled the mid- 
| night air. Humanity, their pity and patriot- 
ism, were kindled. ‘They felt their selfishness 
|a reproach. They might and should carry 
| the good news to their miserable country- 
men to the miserable city, and burst in on 
| households dying of famine, with the tidings 
' that the enemy had fled, leaving abundance 
| behind them of provisions and wealth— 
/ enough for all and to spare. Yielding to 
such humane and right convictions, they 
| drag themselves from the tables, and tossing 
away the foaming cup, lest any should perish 
by the delay they hurry off to the city, 
| saying, ‘‘ We do not well ; the day is a day of 
good tidings, and we hold our peace.” 
Blessed tidings theirs, and a blessed sight 
next day, to see the wine-cup pressed to 
| fainting lips, happy mothers hanging with 
hope over their dying children, and fathers 
| weeping for very joy as they blessed God for 
| the food, which has come to them like manna 
from the skies. But we have still better 
tidings, and do not well if we hold our 
| peace, nor go to others to tell how God has 
interposed to save them—that He is not 
willing that they, though the chief of sin- 
| mers, should perish; that He so loved 
| the world as to give up his only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in Him might 
not perish, but have everlasting life; that 
Jesus died on the cross to save them, and 
that now there is forgiveness enough for 
| all—-bread enough at our Father's table, and 





room enough for all in our Father’s house, 
in the many mansions which Jesus has as- 
cended to prepare for his people’s coming. 
It is an affecting, and yet a blessed spec- 
tacle to carry food to a house where we had 
been horrified to find neither bed, nor bread, 
nor Bible. To still the cries of hunger, 
and see hollow-eyed and famishing children 
fall on the food our bounty has provided, is 
a feast worth any cost, and such as epicureans 
never enjoyed. But it were a better and 
still more blessed sight, when we had carried 
the message of salvation to some poor perish- 
ing sinner to see it, like a rope thrown to a 
drowning man, thankfully, gladly, eagerly 
accepted ; while on us, the instruments—the 
happy and honoured instruments—of bring- 
ing a sinner to the Saviour, were poured in 
grateful prayers the blessings of one that was 
ready to perish. 

2. We commit a great crime unless we 
communicate these blessings to others. 

“We do not well! We do not well!” Gentle 
terms these; much too gentle to describe 
their guilt, had these lepers tarried in the 
camp to eat and drink and hold their peace. 
Close by them lay the city from within whose 
walls, in the stillness of the night, they may 
have heard the moans of suffering, varied 
with the shouts and shrieks of those who 
fought over a morsel of bread ; and had they 
tarried by the wine-cup, or after a full repast 
thrown themselves on the royal couch to 
draw its silken curtains and go to sleep, 
saying, “ It will be time enough in the morn- 
ing to carry the news to the city,” God, dnd 
man also, had held them guilty of the 
death of all who perished that night of 
hunger. Besides, within these miserable walls 
pined many a mother and tender child, whose 
feeble life stood more in need of immediate 
help than theirs. 

There is a most generous and gallant deed 
—one of many such recorded of British sailors 
—a castaway in a boat on the wide waste 
of waters, without water or food, some lying 
dead, others dying, and all, almost without a 
hope of meeting a ship or reaching shore; he 
had reserved for himself, with much pains of 
self-denial, a morsel of food. Carefully con- 


cealing it from the knowledge of others, it | 


was reserved for the last extremity. And 
along with him and others in that boat sat a 
mother and her boy—a sweet child, who lay 
moaning in her lap with his dying head rest- 
ing on her bosom. With nothing wherewithal 
to still his cry or moisten those parched and 
blackened lips, in vain the poor mother strove 
to sooth her child; but not in vain were her 
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sad and motherly efforts observed by this 
rough and hardy seaman. He forgot his 
own in these greater sufferings. He could die 
like a man, but his heart gave way before 
a sight so touching, and ere the cry of “ A sail! 
a sail!” on the far horizon had revived the 
dying and raised hopes in every bosom, which 
God’s good providence fulfilled, his hand had 
sought the precious, hidden, hoarded morsel 
—a shell-fish which he drew from its conceal- 
ment, to place, amid the silent gratitude of a 
dying mother, in the mouth of the dying 
child. And it had been a noble thing to tell 
of these four lepers, not that they did eat and 
drink, and enriched themselves with gold and 
silver and went and hid it, but how, taking 
only one morsel of bread and one cup of wine 
to lend them strength, they left all the spoil to 
hurry off to the city with the blessed tidings ; 
not saying as they did, when they had ate 
like gluttons, and quaffed the wine-cup, and 
hoarded up the gold, ‘‘ We do not well ; this 
is a day of good tidings, and we hold our 
peace!” Better spake Eliezer, when brown 
with the dust, and worn with the toil of 
travel, he reached the home of Rebekah in 
search of a wife for Isaac, saying, in reply to 
her father’s proffered hospitality, “I will not 
eat till I have told mine errand.” 

But though the lepers did not rise to that 
| height of humanity, generosity, and patriotism, 
though they did not play a noble part, they 
did well. I wish we did all as well! How 
shall these lepers stand up in judgment 
against the men of this generation? Absorbed 
in the pursuit of wealth, in heaping up gold 
though they know not who shall gather it, 
they have no pitiful or Christian compassion 
for the thousands that, near or far away, are 








een 


perishing for Jack of the bread that never 
perisheth! With such tidings to tell of the 
pity, the mercy, and the wondrous love of 
God, of a Saviour, and the blessed story of 
the Cross, it is not well, but the worst of 
crimes if we hold our peace. Who would, 
_ if he saw the fire bursting from a neighbour’s 
, house at the dead of night ?—or a blind man 
| with butanother step between him and the edge | 
| of the dizzy precipice ?—or one who, swept off | 
| his feet by the red roaring flood, was borne 
| away on its bosom, either wildly crying for 
help, or—equally pitiful case—insensible, and 


those who kill the body but the soul, that are 

guilty of the greatest crime, of the greatest 

inhumanity, who that knows how they may be 

saved, should hold his peace, where souls are 

in danger—within the bosom of his family or 

—" beyond its circle, that his efforts 
I. ns. 





unconscious of his danger? And if it is not | 


and arm can reach? Let us, as we have 
freely received, freely give, in the bread 
of life, in the riches that take not to them- 
selves wings and flee away, bestowing on 
others what enriches them and does not im- 
poverish us; with our kindly warnings and 
expostulations, knocking at the door of man’s 
heart, and with our prayers for a blessing 
knocking at the door of Heaven—ours the 
charity, that inthe words of St. Paul “ seeketh 
not her own.” 

3. To neglect the salvation of others is 
a sin which we may expect to be visited with 
retribution. When the lepers thought of the 
misery inside the city, the living spectres that 
walked her streets, and, brave to the last, 
manned her beleaguered walls, the dead, and 
the living loving ones who had no strength 
to bury them, the mother expiring with 
arms still encircling the wasted form of her 
lifeless babe, and babes attempting to draw 
nourishment from fountains death had sealed 
for ever, how some were praying for death, 
and others in their wild delinum cursing 
God and man and the day that they were 
born, their hearts reproached them. So 
under the sense of conscious guilt and dread 
of impending evil, they said one to another, 
“ Tf we tarry till the morning light some mis- 
chief will come on us.” What profit to them 
the gold, silver, and goodly raiment of 
their midnight plunder, if a people, indignant 
at their selfishness had seized these guilty 
wretches and hanged them up before the 
sun? Right or wrong, famine has driven 
men to seek even more terrible revenge. 
Does not history tell of one, who, to 
realise a still larger fortune when the famine 


and how, on discovering his treasures, 
they took him, and nailing him to the floor 
within sight and all but touch of his ill- 
hoarded stores they left him there, beside 
plenty, to die of want—in sight of food to 
pine slowly away—and learn as he suffered 
the kind of death his selfishness and avarice 
| had inflicted on others. How true the proverb, 
“ He that withholdeth corn, the people shall 
curse him !” 
| Ignorant of the value, and unconscious of 
| the need of salvation, poor sinners may now 
reserve their curses for such as withhold 
| from them the charities of the world—not 
those of the gospel, noc the bread which 
never perisheth, but that which perisheth in 
the using. So soon, however, as death has 
unsealed their eyes to the true relations and 
realities of things, what curses shall they pro- 
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grew harder, concealed great stores of corn in | 
a city where the people were dying for food; | 
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nounce on those who left them to perish in 
their sins! And though God’s mercy in 
Jesus Christ be sufficient for the pardon 
even of so great a sin, and escaping the 
fate which the lepers dreaded, he should not 
even “chasten us in his hot displeasure,” 
how painful and awful the thought that some 
lost soul, some one we tempted to sin and 
neglected to save, is now cursing us in hell ! 
Fancy one, not one we loved and who 


|| loved us, but our bitterest foe, as he is dragged 
|| from the bar of judgment to the place of 


torment turning round on us in his despair, 
fixing on us looks of horror and hatred, to 
cry, “Had you done your duty I might have 
been saved! You left me to perish in my 
sins—gathering your cursed gold, indulging 
your appetite, taking your ease—you left me 
to perish; knowing my danger, you never 
warned me, nor entreated me, nor prayed 
with me, nor wept for me, nor told me kow 
| I might be saved.” 

| Followers of Jesus, how different his 
| bearing toward sinners!—the lovely, blessed, 
| benevolent, beneficent spi:it, of our humane 
| as well as holy faith?—with such lessons 
as these—“ Charity seeketh not her own” 
—“Let no man seek his own, but every 
man another’s wealth”—‘ Look not every 
man on his own things, but every man on 
the things of others”—“ Let the mind be in 
you which was also in Jesus Christ.” Others’ 
gain is yours; and by a benevolent law 
which makes a brother’s case my own, the 
very efforts I put forth to bless others are 
made blessings to myself. 

So it happened to the traveller who was 
pushing his perilous way in early spring along 
a pass among the higher Alps. Benumbed 
with cold, exhausted by his exertions, with 
no help nor human habitation near, a fatal 
sleep was stealing on his slow and tottering 
steps. Alarmed, he cried for help; but 
no other sound fell on his listening ear but 
the mocking echo of the rocks and the 
roar of the torrent that far below seemed 
like the dirge of death. A few steps, a few 











struggles more, and he had laid him down to 
sleep the sleep that knows no waking—but 
was saved. And how? At a turn of the 
road his eye fell on a snow-wreath that had 
something of the form of humanity, He 
bends over it to find there a fellow-creature 
in the last gasp of life. Though feebly, the 
heart is still beating. He forgets his own 
misery in pity for another; shakes off his 
lethargy, bends over the unconscious body, 
chafes into warmth the frozen limbs; and 
his efforts redoubled as colour returns to the 
cheek, at length a sigh escapes from the 
frozen lips, the eyes open, and he who was 
“ready to perish” rises to his feet to bless 
and embrace his benefactor. 

His efforts on behalf of another he happily 
found to be not loss but gain to himself ; his 
own cheeks were glowing with ruddy heat, his 
limbs had lost their numbness and regained 
their strength, his heart sent its tide of warmth 
through every limb and organ of his body ; and 
resuming his journey with renewed vigour in 
the company of one his generous efforts had 
saved, he by-and-by hails his sweet mountain- 
home, and, safe in the arms and bosom 
of its happy family, is seated round the 
blazing logs to revive exhausted nature and 
relate the perils of his journey. Blessing 
another, he had blessed himself. And such is 
the reward with which God crowns every 
Christian effort. ‘There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth, There is that with- 
holdeth the hand, and it tendeth to poverty.” 
Let us exhort one another daily. Let us 
live not for ourselves only, but for others, 
looking unto Jesus, to find in Him our 
pattern as well as our propitiation. Let us 
endeavour by the help of the Spirit of God to 
tread in his steps, to follow his example, and 
we shall find that he who converteth the sinner 
from the error of his way shall save a soul 





from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins, | 


AND THEY THAT BE WISE SHALL SHINE AS 
THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE FIRMAMENT ; AND 
THEY THAT TURN MANY TO RIGHTEGUSNESS, 
AS THE STARS FOR EVER AND EVER. 





ys little craft left astern the grey crags 
and tawny beaches of Loch Carron, 
with their memories of “ A Highland Ques- 
tion-Day,” formerly depicted in these pages. 
Round the “ Heads of Skye” we drifted to 
an anchorage in Loch Pooltiel, open to the 
Minch and the wild sea that sweeps that 
strait from Barra Head to Cape Wrath. 





THE FISHERMAN’S PRAYERS. 


Through the summer day the breathless 
deep plashed wearily about the shores, but 
the dusky west betokened changing weather. 
Beyond Ben Eval and the Streak of Ben- 
becula the sunset darkened, while about 
the verge of Harris touches brightened 
the northern gloaming ; the Hebrides lay a 
violet belt between the sapphire of the 
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heavens and the sea; 
was tumbling and fretting in the breeze. 
It was freshening for a blow out of the west, 


and squalls were listing our little craft at her | 
Whether in the midnight we should | 


chains. 
run for Canna, weather Dunvegan Head, or 


drive upon the beach in-shore, left no long | 
the | 
reefed canvas set, and the yacht got under | 


debate. The chain was shortened, 


weigh, but the sea lifted us shoreward in the 


shifty wind. With a blast the yacht gathered | 


speed, and we fetched out under the dusky | 
land. Black and angry the sea swept from | 
Harris, thundering in the darkness and lash- 
ing white along the cliffs. From far Uist | 
the smoke of the kelp fires was tainting the 
air, but the westering wind would liit us 
round Dunvegan Head. We stayed and 
headed for the Point. Into our low canvas 
the spray was sweeping ; but we were nearing 
the Head, and it might blow as it listed. 
Suddenly the yacht lifted, a squall from 
the shore brought the wind ahead ; we were 
laying for the Sound of Harris with the head- 
sea coming green across the windlass. With 


no star in all the sky it was freshening badly, | 


| and a harbour must be made at all hazards. 


“For three nichts there’s been a bricht 
star near the moon,” said the skipper; “and 
I niver knowed that fail o’ a gale. I wish 
we were in Maddy or the Kallin, for we 
winna wather Dunvegan Head this nicht! 
There’s a sail!” and he pointed through the 
darkness. 





we could hear 


| shouts as the big lumbering skiff lifted with 


| wake. 
with our sail eased we were in the wake of | 


the sea and left a cloud of spindrift in her 
“Up helm!” cried our skipper, and 


the fishing-boat, running for shelter to the 
lochs of Uist. We had its shining trail 
against the dim canvas to guide us, as with 
anxious hearts we hurried for the land. The 
wind was again sweeping round with the hills 
and blowing off the Harris shore. 
bad, bad!” said the skipper. “I donno if 
we'll fetch Loch Maddy, but we'll get the | 
boom aboord and follow into some berth 
about the back of Ronay or the Kallin, for 
them east-country men are handy at knowin’ 
holes to shove into and disappear like the 
craws when the wather breaks.” The wind 


and the-sea were gaining, and an hour sped | 


slowly before we caught the loom of the 


land. With lowered canvas the skiff hung | 
for us, and beam to beam we shot through | 
the narrow sound. Through a turmoil of | 
foam we were running, with the black rocks | 
about us, and the roar of the sea in our | 











and the Minch | 


The black canvas of a low set | 
| sail drove across our bow ; 


“ This is | 


ears. With a sudden luff the skiff run under 
| a wall of rock, and following the fishermen’s 
| shout, our anchor fetched us up. The spent 
pulse ‘of the sea lapped all about our haven, 
a mill-pond within hearing of the storm. 
And down the stony sides of Ben Eval came 
the north wind, rending the sea into flying 
drift, but harmless to hurt us. Lights were 
shining in the skiff, we forged alongside, and 
spoke to our friends. 

“A bad nicht, but far be ye frae,” was 
our salutation, spoken in the mellow tongue 
of the Moray coast ; and the speaker added, 
| We were on our passage home, through 

the Frith, when it came in a lump upon us, 
and we ran back for a ken’t harbour.” We 
told our own trouble, and were invited aboard 

the fishing boat. 

| Against the dusky sky the fishing skiff’s 
| mast, some forty feet, loomed still higher; 
| how she carried her canvas in such weather 
| was wonderful. The rough decking was 
tumbled about; the sea hi ad been sweeping 
over the gunwale from stem to sternpost. 
The broken water had washed the rough 
ballast as clean as the stones in a hill burn ; 
| nets, canvas, whatever lay about was drenched. 
One of the crew pumped constantly, while 
another—the water level with his sea-boots— 
bailed with a bucket. They had taken 
the sea in over their bow as badly as it had 
| come over the stern—they had not “a dry 
stitch” in all the boat. 

It was long before the damp matches 


would light the lamp under the forecastle | 


deck, the only safety for the open craft. 
When the glimmer of the light brightened 
we crawled into the forecastle, where the 
crew slept. The den was blackened with tar, 
and through it the sea had been washing. 
Wet sacks, filled with wet heather, lay against 
the planks, and upon these some of the men 
rested. They were mostly fair, sandy- 
bearded men, with blue eyes and sharp noses. 
Under an old “south-wester” shone softer 
| eyes—the hazel eyes of a nice-looking lassie, 
drenched and dripping like the men. Further 
from the light, another girl turned to look; 
| she was fair, and freckled with the sun, and 
| had her wet yellow hair bound not ungrace- 
fully about her head. Ared cravat, a yellow 
| oilskin jacket, a white handkerchief, gave 
dashes of colour to the limp figure. Ne 
_ art could have hit the chastened touches that 
| faded into the blackness. At our surprise 
the girls smiled. Why they were there was 
soon explained. They were sisters to two of 
the crew, and had been to “keep house” for 
two crews at the Boisdale fishing. For a 
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couple of months they had lived in the boat, 
or in the peat-built hut on shore, cooking and 
working for the toilers absent on the deep. 
Living without comfort or motherly care, 
their gentle voices had only softened the 
ways of those about them. There was no 
shelter in the boat but what was theirs ; they 
had the coats and cravats of the mindful men 
about them; they were cared for as the 
gently nurtured never are cared for, since 
they never risk such danger. 

Chilled and cold as all the crew were, our 
whisky flask was handed out. “ Nae, thanks,” 
said the fisherman, in return, handing back 
the flask ; “‘nane here drink whisky, and we 
get on brawlies without it.” The temptations 
of a “dram” could not be stronger, but they 
would not be tempted. Among the wet 
ballast, the fire-place—an old broken pot— 
was set up, and with trouble the wet peats 
were kindled. A kettle for coffee was set oVer 
the fire, and a slender store of sea biscuit 
was divided. Before the meal was begun, 
one of the men said, “ We’ll take the books.” 

From crannies behind boarding small 
hymn-books were brought out by the girls 
and the men. The books were drenched, 
were without boards, and the wet leaves 
were difficult to turn. The hymn was named 
and the first line sung. ‘Your owre heich, 
Wullie!” said one of the girls; to which 
Willie answered, “I’m nane owre heich, 
Mary!” and he continued to lead the tune. 
Under the lamp, in his red night-cap, he sat, 
with the dull light falling on his weather- 
beaten cheeks, his tawny beard, and worn 
oilskin. Beside him sat, as they best 
could, the other fishermen and the two girls 
bending towards the light. They were but 
rugged people to vulgar eyes. 

While they sang, through their thin music 
broke the storm, deadening its pathos in the 
thunder of the squalls. And the stricken 
worshippers paused betimes to listen, with 
their voices silenced in the blasts from Ben 
Eval, blanching the Minch into spray. 

With fervour the old man prayed their sins 
might be forgiven, and their hearts softened 
to God, and to one another. He prayed 
thankfully for the mercies shown to them- 
selves; and it seemed as if that humble 
service, amid peril and hardship elsewhere 
unknown, bore another sense from the tutored 
words spoken in carpeted mansions. 

The hot coffee was handed round in tin 
cans and such dishes as remained unbroken. 
It was some comfort in the cold and the wet, 





and the meal was further helped by timely 
supplies of bread and butter handed from 
the yacht by our own skipper. The fisher- 
men laughed over the unexpected succour, | 
and had pleasantries with the girls over their 
good appetites. There was no want of mirth 
among these Christian men ; but their laugh 
was neither straitened nor boisterous ; they 
were in all their ways as other men. 

When their pipes were lighted we could 
tell them of later news than they had heard ; 
of scant fishing at Campbelton, and of a 
heavy fishing at Dunbar. “ That’s what we | 
have been waiting to hear,” said one of the | 
crew. “What say ye, lads, to take the | 
Grangemouth Canal, and send the lassies || 
home with the steamer?” “ But fat ken ye | 
of the road ?” said one of the men. ‘‘Some | 
o’ us hae been to Lismore afore,” he was || 
answered. “ But what about the Gulf?” | 
said the dubious speaker, referring to the 
whirlpool of Corryvrecken, known as the 
“Gulf” all about the West Coast. “It is | 
a bad place to fa’ in wi’,” one said. “It’s | 
no’ to be recommended,’ our own skipper 
hinted, with some humour in his voice. 

We offered them a chart; but a hand 
sketch would better suit their purpose. Not 
a bit of paper could be found but the blank 
leaf of the Bible; and not without doubt of 
irreverence was it torn out, to prevent the 
sketch being made while the paper was part 
of the volume. But the touch was not with- 
out its own suggestiveness. 

At the forecastle stove of the yacht the 
two girls dried their clothes and warmed 
themselves. It was proposed they should 
keep the cabin for the night. “ Nae, | 
nae,” said the captain of the crew; “the 
lassies are well eneuch in their ain boat.” 
And to press the invitation further would |, 
have been rude. But wet soldiers in the 
trenches were not in poorer shelter than the | 
sisters of these fishermen, who were without | 
thought of repining. In their own homes 
these fishermen’s daughters are spoken of as 
exemplary, and we were ready to believe the 
fact. Hardship mates nearer with virtue than 
vice, and a life of fortitude grows fearless. of || 
temptation. - 

On their wet sacks, in their oilskins and 
sea-boots, the fishermen lay down to rest 
with the feeble lamp swinging over their | 
bronzed faces, and the stars of the clearing | 
heavens shining through the open seams of | 
their shelter. 





J. D. BELL. 
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I—NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
CHRISTIAN COMMEMORATION. 


FTER a great part of Christendom has just been 
engaged in commemorating two of the grandest 
events in Christian history, one naturally asks, What 
is the permanent result ? It is surely reasonable after 
such a commemoration to expect to see more beauty, 
and smell more fragrance in the garden; if the south 
wind has blown, shall the trees of frankincense, the 
myrrh and olives, and all the chief spices not make 
their influence felt? Yet on the outer surface of 
what is called the Christian world, one finds but little 


self obliged to rejoice with trembling; and while glad 
that the labouring masses have had so much more to | 
spend, has had to regret that so many of them have | 
spent it with but little wisdom. Lord Shaftesbury || 
expresses his opinion that increased wages bring no 
increase of comfort, but rather an increase of misery, 
and refers to the testimony of an engineer who was 
induced to give an extra half-crown weekly to his 
workmen, and found that, in almost every case, it 
went to the public-house. Master engineers, how- 
ever, are not likely to state the case either very 
accurately or very favourably for the men, and it 
ought to be admitted that a great body of the work- 











change. It would be hard to say that society at large 
shows any sign of being more impressed with sin, or 
more alive to its obligation to the Redeemer, or more 
intent on a purer, less selfish, more godly and loving 
life at this time than at any other period of the year. 
The number, we fear, would be reduced in something 
like the proportion of Gideon’s army if none were 
left but those whom each commemoration of Calvary 
and the Sepulchre urges steadily and visibly to a 
purer and better life. Yet, beyond doubt, no com- 
memoration of the kind ever passes without some 
such results. Could we trace the history of the hid- 
den life we should doubtless discover instances not a 
few of holy resolution and blessed change: men and 
women laying their lives at the feet of Him who gave 
his life for them. Who knows how many have at 
this time entered on this life of holy service, catching 
up the spirit of Him who came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister? Would only that such in- 
stances were the rule, not the exception, and that as 
the seasons roll on, we could see some visible progress 
towards a truly redeemed and risen world! Would 
that the vision of Him ‘who liveth and was dead and 
is alive for ever” would rouse a slumbering world, 
and a half-slumbering church, and urge them to pray 
for the coming of the Holy Ghost, like the little 
Christian band in the upper chamber. The change 
that would then come over the moral world would be 
but feebly shadowed by the beautiful transformation 
which the breath of Spring is now working in the 
world of nature. 


THE NATIONAL CORNUCOPIA. 

In its financial reckoning, the nation sticks to the 
old and, as we think, true plan,—beginning the 
year, not in the depth of winter, but in the dawn of 
spring. The first week of April strikes the national 
balance, and sets us forward on a new estimate of 
income and expenditure. Looking back, we find 
ourselves in receipt of a national income from four to 
five millions beyond what was estimated. It is a 
great sign of abundance, but as a great part of the 
income is derived from the duty on spirits, it is not 
a sign of abundance well applied. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who might naturally be disposed to 
take the most hopeful view of the increase, finds him- 

















ing class spend their earnings with admirable pro- 
priety. Lord Shaftesbury hit the nail on the head 
when he gave it as his conviction that self-control was 
one of the most indispensable lessons for the working- 
man of the present day. Without this, indeed, his 
elevation is hopeless. If he cannot be brought to 
turn aside from that which is ultimately pernicious 
because for the moment it is agreeable, he can never 
rise. Self is often an ugly word; yet no threefold 
cord, constructed of human material, can be more 
serviceable than that formed by three members of | 
the self family—self-respect, self-reliance, and self- 
control. Upper, middle, and lower classes alike 
need this cord; and they need it very specially at this 
time, when one of the greatest risks of the nation 
arises from prosperity ili employed. 


SIR HENRY THOMPSON ON TEMPERANCE, 


In our last number, we adverted to certain special 
efforts within the English Church on behalf of tem- 
perance. For the encouragement of these efforts, an 
eminent medical authority, Sir Henry Thompson, has 
written an important letter, giving a medical view of 
alcohol and its effects, worthy of the most earnest 
study of all. The matter belongs to what is beyond 
all doubt the true province of the physician, and not, 
like a suggestion on another subject commonly 
ascribed to the same gentleman, to a region beyond 
his proper beat. ‘I have long had the conviction,” 
says Sir Henry, ‘that there is no greater cause of 
evil, moral or physical, in this country than the use of 
alcoholic beverages. .... I have no hesitation in 
attributing a very large proportion of some of the 
most painful and dangerous maladies which come 
under my notice, as well as of those which every 
medical man has to treat, to the ordinary and daily 
use of fermented drink, taken in the quantity which is | 
conventionally deemed moderate.” He then expresses | | 
his great satisfaction at efforts being made against 
drunkenness in connection with the English Church, | 
believing that no society in the world has power todo 
so much in this way, if it earnestly takes the matter 
up. Further, he expresses his belief that there is “no | 
single habit in this country which so much tends to || 
deteriorate the qualities of the race, and so much dis- | | 
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qualifies it for endurance in that competition which in 
the nature of things must exist, and in which struggle 
the prize of superiority will fall to the best and to the 
strongest.” 

We are glad to observe the earnestness with which 
the Primate of England has taken up this matter. 
Though the line is one somewhat new to an arch- 
bishop, we are persuaded that it is entirely worthy of 
his earnest efforts. The advancement of a cause 
which pertains not to one section of the church only, 
but to humanity at large, is eminently suitable, and, 
we may add, truly honourable. 


THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Many are the prophecies that have been hazarded 
during the last twenty years as to the probable effect 
of handing over to ratepayers the management of the 
parish schools and other schools in Scotland. The 
direst results have been apprehended by some, the 
banishment of religion from the schools, and the pre- 
dominance of utter secularism and ungodliness, The 
result of the elections has quieted such fears. In the 
overwhelming majority of cases the School Boards 
elected consist of men and women favourable to the 
mode of instruction formerly prevalent in the schools. 
In cases where efforts have been made by secularists 
to get in, the result has in almost every case been 
defeat. In the large towns the Roman Catholics 
have obtained one or two members, the qualification 


| of a four pound rent having admitted shoals of Irish 


voters, and the cumulative method of voting having 
enabled them to plump for their priest. But the 
general result is fitted greatly to reassure the friends 
of religious education. The conviction held by many 
that religion ought to be supported wholly and solely 
from private resources, has not been carried to the 
extreme of making public education wholly secular. 


| Common sense has shown that tyranny of logic needs 


some check, and that any logical position that would 
exclude the Bible from the education of the young 
is an extreme position needing to be modified by 
more practical considerations. 

The manner in which the School Boards will do 
their work, of course, remains to be seen. <A great 
deal of trouble will be required, and some confusion 
may ensue before the new machinery gets into smooth 
working order. But a great opportunity presents 
itself of working out a system that will give to Scot- 
land a complete education, Though the question of 
religious education has been the only one at the 
front in the election contests, the Boards must give 
very earnest attention to other questions, prominent 
among which is the improvement of the matter of 
instruction, and its adaptation to the purposes of life. 
We hope, too, that the School Boards will not inter- 
fere unduly with the teachers, but act largely on the 
principle of reposing a generous trust in a body of 
men who, by being trusted and encouraged, are more 
likely to have a good influence than if they were con- 
stantly interfered with. And then we hope that 
something efficient will next be done for dovetailing 
the parts of the system into each other—forming full 





and regular steps of communication between all the 
schools of the country, from the humblest infant- 
school in the Highlands up to the highest classes in 
the universities of the country. 


DR. MOFFAT’S TESTIMONIAL. 

No public testimonial, we are sure, that has been 
recently given can have been more approved of than 
the gift of nearly six thousand pounds recently pre- 
sented to Dr. Moffat, the missionary of South Africa, 
It is true that no money testimonial can repay such 
men for their services. But something was unquestion- 
ably due to Dr. Moffat in the shape of money. In 
the early stage of his career his pay was on a truly 
apostolic scale; the sum allowed to an unmarried 
man being just £18 7s., with £5 5s. added if he took a 
wife. Some £25 were allowed for building ahouse and 
stocking a farm, by which the missionary was to be 
supported. 

It was well for Robert Moffat that in his youth he 
had been accustomed to live on the plain fare of a 
Scotch workman, and that he knew, like the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, how to labour with his own hands. 
The life of Dr. Moffat has been a singularly beneficent 
one. We think it was Sir Bartle Frere that told the 
story of an English officer who used always to scoff 
at missions and missionaries, till something took him 
to Mr. Moffat’s neighbourhood, after which his mind 
became totally changed. It is a most convenient 
thing in argument to be able to utter one well-known 
name that represents in the best form the whole argu- 
ment on the subject. It is like one of those micro- 
scopic photographs that appear to thenaked eye like a 
speck, but are found, under the magnifying glass, to 
contain the whole Decalogue or the whole Sermon on 
the Mount. Happy the Christian church that con- 
tains in its firmament many such stars. Such men 
are indeed worthy of whatever recognition the Church 
at home can offer them. Mr. Moffat has, we believe, 
touched the patriarchal age of fourscore; it cannot be 
long ere he enter on a higher reward; but one cannot 
refrain the wish that ere he is called thither, he may yet 
have the privilege of embracing his son-in-law, David 
Livingstone, and blending his prayers with his for 
the true gcod and happiness of Africa. 


Il.—GLANCES AT WHAT IS DOING 
ABROAD. 


FRANCE. 


That France should have been able to arrange for 


indemnity to Germany two years earlier than she at 
first agreed, was a surprise and a joy to all her 


energy as well as her resources, and a hopeful omen 
for future prosperity and tranquillfty. It is a pity 
that the satisfaction arising from this circumstance 
should have been clouded by the top characteristic 
scene that took place almost immediately after in the 
chamber of Versailles—one member scorntully calling 
out “bagage” to characterize a speech, another 
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the payment of the last instalment of her enormous | 


friends, who saw in this circumstance a proof of her | 
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yehemently protesting that the use of such a term 
was an “ impertinence,” the President vainly attempt- 
ing to exercise his authority, resigning his office in 
consequence, and giving occasion, in connection with 
the election of his successor, to the excitement 
of a little political crisis. Such proceedings hardly 


with the notion of the Anglicans, and it is not far 
from the position of the Alt-Catholics. But in many 
minds it will be an insuperable difficulty to such a 
scheme that the supremacy of the Pope is the natural 


| culmination of the Romish hierarchy, and that it has 


exemplify the dignity and self-restraint, the moral | 


discipline and elevation of tone, which seem so em- 


| phatically needed in the present condition of France. 


In some quarters, however, we see great efforts to 
The con- 


yiction is proclaimed that unless such a tone is 


| realised, there is nothing for the country but anarchy 


| on the one hand, or despotism on the other, and | 
| it, counselling that the Catholic Church and Protest- | 


either of the two alternatives is sufficiently horrible. 


ULTRAMONTANISM AND ITS GERMAN ANTAGONIST. 


The struggle in Germany against Ultramontanism 
goes on with the greatest earnestness. 


the conflict seems resolved to carry it on to the bitter 
end—the State to enforce its extremest penalties on 
rebellious ecclesiastics ; the Church to launch its most 
ghostly missiles at sacrilegious statesmen, as well 
as at compromising 
The sympathies of the Protestant world are much 
divided. The general feeling is that Bismarck’s 
violence is excessive, and that it will bring about a 
reaction in favour of the cause which he is so fiercely 
opposing. On the other hand, there is a feeling that 
undoubtedly there is something both in the assump- 
tions and tactics of Ultramontanism that deprives it 
of the toleration to which areligion is entitled, and 
placesit in the category of arebellion against the lawful 
authority of the State. The employment by the Ultra- 
montanists of a body of men so notoriously associated 
in past history with treachery and disloyalty as the 
Jesuits gives to Bismarck a powerful popular argu- 


| ment, and greatly aids the policy of antagonism. As 
| a proof how full men’s minds are of the subject, it 


may be noticed that the late political crisis in England 
has been regarded in Germany as a proof of the im- 


| possibility of any friendly compromise with the 
| Roman Catholic bishops, and the necessity of aban- 


doning any such hope for the future. 


SPECULATIONS ON A NEW REFORMATION. 


Father Hyacinthe has been in some degree disap- 
pointing the more eager sections of Protestantism. 
While addressing meetings in Protestant chapels and 
in Reformation halls, he declines to commit himself 
to Protestantism. He longs for a reformation of the 
Church from within, and seems to believe in the pos- 
sibility of a Catholic Church emancipated from. the 
leadership of the Pope. It is the old dream,—the 
dream of Huss, the dream of Luther in his earlier 
days, with the superadded feature of getting rid of 
the headship of the Pope. It agrees substantially 





| sense is indispensable. 


been for many centuries so clearly in accordance with 
the mind of the Church, that if the mind of the 
Church Catholic in all ages is to be the recognised 
authority, the supremacy of the Pope cannot be got 
quit of. 

Some well-known Protestants lean to the opinion 
that the conservation of the Church of Rome in some 
Guizot has long been identi- 
fied with this view, and in a recent work he reiterates 


antism should unite, without being identified with 
each other. 


| Roman Church must be transformed from within, 


Prince | 
| Bismarck has evidently one conviction on the subject, 
| that if Germany does not crush Ultramontanism, 
| Ultramontanism will crush Germany. Each side in 


and hesitating churchmen. | 





and seems to cherish the thought of the possibility of 
such a transformation as would turn it into a branch 
of the great community to which the Protestant 
churches belong. 


THE COLLAPSE OF MORMONISM. 


Brigham Young, it appears, has addressed a letter 
to the American community announcing his resigna- 
tion of his offices at Utah, and his intention of retiring 
from the scene of all his labours there, and founding 
a new settlement at Arizona. The pressure of the 
outer world on him has been too strong. Mormonism 
is a system which revolts every sympathy, and even 
in its disaster forbids all compassionate feeling. We 
are rather disposed, on the occasion of its downfall, 
to adopt the Apocalyptic congratulation, ‘* Rejoice 
over her, thou heaven, and ye holy apostles and 
prophets, for God hath avenged you on her.” Its 
history has certainly been most singular. In the midst 
of the light of the nineteenth century, a coarse delu- 
sion was propagated, received, and followed. A 
system of life, combining the laxity of the East with 
the energy and industry of the West, received the 
highest encouragement. The new sect had its 
persecutions and even its martyrs. Persecuted in 
one city, the Mormons fled to another, and settling 
at last in the far West, in a territory too barren to 
attract any covetous eye, they seemed to find the 
repose and solitude they desired. But man proposes, 
God disposes. A newand most unexpected occur- 
rence, the discovery of gold in California, has even- 
tually proved the means of their overthrow. We 
remember, on one occasion, remonstrating with a 
leading American statesman on his Government not 
taking steps to suppress Mormonism. His reply was, 
that the Pacific Railway would suppress it for them. 
Utah became a thoroughfare. Gentile eyes looked 
freely on the sacred enclosure. Gentile pens exposed 
it. Gentile missionaries bearded it on its own ground, 
It has proved unable to endure the exposure. We 
only hope that its extinction, so far as it gives sanction 
to immorality, will now be root and branch, and that 
any attempt to revive it at Arizona will be dealt with 





M. de Pressensé, too, holds that the | 
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energetically. Sure we are that every American 


| patriot and every friend of America will breathe more 














freely when it is numbered among the things that 
were. 


IIl.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
BISHOP M‘ILVAINE OF OHIO. 


The name of Bishop M‘Ilvaine is one of those that 
clearly belong to the catholic church. Sprung from 
a family of Scotch origin, he was born in New Jersey 
in 1799, and educated at the college of Princeton. 
During a remarkable revival there, he was won to 
Christ along with Dr. Charles Hodge and other men 
well known in the American Churches. Having 
studied divinity in the Presbyterian seminary of Prince- 
ton, he was ordained to the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church of America, and in 1825 was appointed chap- 
lain and professor of ethics in the military seminary of 
West Point. Here he laboured with much earnest- 
ness, but during the first year, he was so little in 
favour that the cadets seemed all to avoid him.’ At 
last, however, they began to come to him, one by 
one, under the influence of religious anxiety, and by- 
and-by an awakening took place among them, calm 
and earnést, which gave many Christian men to the 
service of the church, both in civil and military life. 
In 1832 he became Bishop of Ohio, and during an 
episcopate of unusual length, besides governing his 
diocese with great success, he rendered many services 
to Christian literature, and to the Christian Church. 
His name has long been a household word as that of 
an eminently consistent, faithful, and devoted minister 
of Christ. His writings too have been useful and 
popular. Failing health led him last winter to the 
continent of Europe, but instead of finding the im- 
provement he hoped for, he was called while there to 
his Father’s house. The church of the old world joins 
with that of the new in honouring the memory of so 
good and faithful a servant. 


ARCHDEACON SANDFORD. 

The Archdeacon of Coventry is known to the 
general public chiefly in connection with his labours 
in the cause of temperance. Born at Edinburgh in 
1801, the third son of the late Bishop Sandford, he 
held various positions in the Church of England, be- 
came Archdeacon of Coventry in 1851, and Bampton 
Lecturer in 1861. The subject of his Bampton Lec- 
tures was—The Mission and Extension of the Church 
at Home. The bent of his mind led him to desire 
that the influence of Christianity should be more felt 
in society, in repressing evils and promoting benefits 
connected with our ordinary life. It is not of such 
clergymen as Mr. Sandford that Mr. Froude would 
have found occasion to make the complaint that they 
*‘ withdraw into the affairs of the other world, and 
leave the present world to the men of business and to 











the devil.’”” When he moved for the appointment of 
a Committee of Convocation to inquire into the pre- 
valence of intemperance, some opposed him on the 
ground that such matters were not the proper func- 
tion of Convocation. Afterwards, when his report 
appeared, containing a most valuable mass of accurate 
information, and showing how closely the subject bore 
on the cause of religion, some who had opposed him 
bore a cordial testimony to the value of his labours. 
It is acknowledged that he contributed in a very 


| marked degree to gain for the subject the increased 
| attention which it has recently received in the Church 


of England. 
FATHER JACKSON. 


We give the familiar title of a well-known Wesleyan 





minister, who had touched the patriarchal age of | 


ninety, and been a preacher in that Connexion for | 


eight-and-sixty years. The son of an agricultural 
labourer, he came under religious impressions through 


the influence of his mother and ofa female Methodist | 


preacher. Besides serving for a long time in the 


ordinary ministry, he was, during another period, an | 


editor of Wesleyan publications, and during still 
another, a tutor in a theological college. Twice 
he filled the office of President of the Conference, 
and in the course of his public life he wrote several 
works, mostly connected with the history of Method- 
ism. His sagacious counsels, patriarchal years, 


venerable appearance, and winning manner made | 


him an object of universal interest and regard among 
Wesleyans, and constituted him, in more senses 
than one, the father of his Connexion. 
calmly, he died peacefully and happily, in the. full 
hope of that gospel which he had spent such an 
unusual period in proclaiming. 


BENJAMIN HOBSON, M.B. 


The name of this gentleman is well known in con- 
nection with his labours as a medical missionary em- 
ployed by the London Missionary Society, and still 
more as a medical author in China. Independently 
of his constant labour in the Chinese hospitals, the 
great work of his life was the writing out and trans- 
lating into Chinese of certain medical works. 
consist of five treatises—on Anatomy, Surgery, Medi- 
cine, Midwifery, and Natural Philosophy—largely 
illustrated. These works have had a very wide circu- 
lation, and been remarkably well received. They 
have also been translated into the Corean and Japa- 
nese languages, and had great popularity in these 
countries. The demand for them is still on the in- 
crease, and edition after edition has been called for. 

Dr. Hobson had to return some years ago to this 
country on account of health, and while suffering from 
heart disease, was cut off, at the age of fifty-seven, by 
a somewhat sudden and sharp attack of bronchitis. 
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CROOKED PLACES: 


A Story of Struggles and Hopes. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, AvuTHoR oF ‘*OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ETC. 
PART III.—MILLICENT’S ROMANCE, AND WHAT IT WAS MADE OF. 


CHAPTER XIII.—MILLICENT’S WAYS. 


LL those 


| years 
|M rs. 
| Har 
v ¢ y; 
Miss 
Brook, 
and 
Milly 
hadstill 





tinued 
to live 
in the 
same 
pretty, 
s| lea f- 
| cover- 
ed cot- 
tage, 








' they 
had taken in the early days of George’s 





prosperity. It was much prettier now. 
They had never spent much upon it. But 
| very small spendings for many years fast 
accumulate in beauty and comfort. And 
Milly’s taste was never idle, and her mother’s 
| fingers were always busy.. And now that the 
family had grown so small, there was room 
for elegance of arrangement, and there were 
a little dining-room and drawing-room, and 
each had a chamber to herself. Milly had 
the largest, with a big closet off it, because 
she made it serve as a studio as well. Mrs. 
Harvey had the one with a western window. 
It was a very pleasant, peaceful home. 
The old ladies seldom went out, except to 
George’s or Harriet’s, but Milly’s professional 
life kept the house astir with plenty of interest 
and excitement. Her mother and Miss 
Brook enjoyed it more than she did herself. 
For the bright fragile girl had developed 
into a pale, keen-eyed woman. Strangers 
thought that she must be very delicate, but 
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which | 





| 
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notably early riser, like Hatty, but still she 
was always punctual at the breakfast table, 
as scrupulously neat in her attire as when she 
was going out to dine. Nay, moreso; for 
Milly’s personal neatness could never pass a 
certain point, and always failed where de- 
tails grew elaborate. That was one sign of 
her impatience: 

There was a little shelf at her bedside, 
filled with the quaint devotional books that 
were still her favourite religious reading. 
Perhaps, if anything were omitted from her 
daily orisons, it might be the Bible itself 
rather than these. Perhaps because, in it, 
she was left free to choose, instead of a 
passage being marked hard and fast for each 
day. But if Milly omitted the Bible occa- 
sionally from her morning and evening devo- 
tions, she studied it earnestly at other times. 
She almost knew the Psalms by heart, and 
even the book of Job, and some of the minor 
prophets. In her Bible the Old Testament 
was much more worn than the New. 

Her professional work seldom occupied 
her more than four or five hours a day, often 
not so much. She was a rapid worker, one 
who was accustomed to say, “that if she was 
not doing a thing quickly, she knew she was 
not doing it well.” She made no scruple of 
speaking about her methods, for she was 
wholly devoid of that professed humility which 
is often masked conceit. She did not work 
constantly, but with frequent intermissions, 
varying from a single day to a whole month. 
Her own explanation was that she “waited ” 
for new ideas. ‘ When I have done all that 
is in me, I stop till more comes,” she said. 

“Do you feel it coming?” people would 
ask her. 

“ No,” she replied with a mysterious half- 
smile. ‘ There is no need to watch the 
pitcher at the well; it is time enough to 
move it when it brims. All of a sudden I 
want to go to work again ; and then I go.” 

“And you have not been thinking about 
it all the time?” they would inquire. 

“No,” she said. “ At least, if I do, I have 


in truth she had the high-bred strength of a | to wait just twice as long.” 


fine tempered blade. 
not unlike a swift, sharp sword. 
Her habits were much the same as they 
had always been. 
IT. n.s. 








Altogether Milly was | 


“ Arn’t you frightened lest it should not 
come ?” said some. 
“T should be if I could help it,” she 


She had never been a/ answered, “ Butit does not depend on me.” 
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And that faith of Milly’s always seemed to 
Mrs. Harvey to be the best part of her 
daughter’s special inheritance. It was like 
a parent’s letter sent with a birthday present. 
It was the very hand of God conveying his 
gift. And we cannot see all of any blessing 
that we have, unless we see also the hand 
that holds it. Mrs. Harvey herself, secretly 
confessed to some slight uneasiness, when 
Milly first indulged in these intermissions of 
labour, which was almost immediately after 
the household became mainly dependent upon 
her exertions. For though George still per- 
sisted in his allowance to his mother, Milly, 
in her turn, proudly insisted on returning 
him as much as she could, in presents to his 
little Robert, so named after his wife’s uncle, 
and his own first benefactor. But Mrs. 
Harvey presently learnt that there are still 
barrels of meal and cruses of oil that do not 
fail. It inspired her with confidence to find 
that her daughter looked upon these snatches 
of leisure with calm delight, and planned 
little pleasures to occupy them. But even 
when Mrs. Harvey shared her daughter’s faith 
she never ceased to wonder at and admire it. 
It was a comfort to her for Milly’s own sake. 
For Milly seemed to trust herself rather than 
God in so many things. 

Milly still continued fond of needlework. 
But when Mrs. Harvey ceased to be a bread- 
winner, she took the family mending upon 
herself, and Milly now entirely eschewed all 
repairing, altering, or trimming. In honest 
truth, her mother even mended her gloves, and 
sewed on her straying buttons. But whenever 
new white work was needed, especially if the 
seams were long and the material tough, Milly 
took it in her charge and got it done in an 
incredibly short space of time. 

She never dabbled in household matters, 
as they arose day by day. In “spring- 
cleanings” Milly would give herself up for a 
week, as if there were no such thing in the 
world as art, and as if she had wielded 
brushes and spied out “corners” every day 
of her life. But once the house was set 
straight again, she retired into her own duties, 
oblivious of all beside them. She would 
wait for her mother to make tea or order 
dinner with quite masculine: helplessness. 
Yet when her mother went away for a week 
to stay with Christian, she guided the house 
well, and Mrs. Harvey found nothing ne- 
glected during her absence. She was not an 
useless woman, but an absorbed one, who 
could set herself aside for a time, but could 
not bear to be broken in upon. She could 
make her own little crosses of spiritual disci- 
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pline after her own ideal, but shirked those 
which God makes for each of us, and puts 
where we are sure to find them, unless we 
turn out of our way to avoid them. It would 
have been easier for Milly to wear sackcloth, 
or to fast utterly on certain self-appointed 
days, than to bear with good humour an un- 
expectedly spoiled dinner or an accidentally 
torn dress. Perhaps she was no wiser than 
those housewives who shut out the healthy 
fresh air lest its current should raise the dust ! 
It might be that Hatty was somewhat right, 
when she said to her husbamd and in her 
abrupt, off-hand way— 

“If our Milly would sometimes infuse the 
tea, and go to market, she would find there 
is something else in the world beside those 
Lauries.” 

Milly kept up a pleasant chatter with 
her mother and Miss Brook, and many 
strangers would have thought her an un- 
reserved woman. But her mother, at any 
rate, knew better. Milly’s life and heart 
were large, and had many open chambers, 
some free to all, others cheerily open to those 
she loved. But her mother knew that there 
were many unaccounted for spaces among 
the windings of her daughter’s experience. 

Milly received and paid many visits, and 
had a wide circle of acquaintance. But there 
were very few who rose above this level. 
Milly herself was in the habit of saying “ that 
she had not patience with people.” Clearly 
she did not cultivate it. Where she had no 
affectionate prejudice she was quick to see 
faults and unsparing to condemn them. 

“She can’t take folks as she finds them,” 
Hatty would say. “She makes their cha- 
racters out of her own head, and when they 
don’t fit, she just throws them away.” 

The few people who did get near Milly’s 
heart were a strange jumble. She and Miss 
Brook were always sparring, but Miss Brook’s 
voice was in all Milly’s thoughts, and one 
light would die off Milly’s world whenever 
her keen eyes were withdrawn. 

Milly did not care much for David Max- 
well. He was somebody who might be 
always invited when there were visitors, and 
he would never feel himself neglected if other 
people had to be entertained, and would be 
sure to entertain anybody else in danger of 
feeling neglected. Milly always said that 
“Mr. Maxwell was very kind.” But she had 
never “made up” any character for David. 


Such of his early history as she knew had | 
repelled rather than interested her. It did 
not clearly manifest those lines of inde- | 


pendence, and struggle, and daring, to which 
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were rather patience and submission, which 
were set down in Milly’s secret heart as 
rather poor things, the resort of those who 
had nowhere else to go. Then the ugly 
rumour in the old local paper, which Milly 
would never have happened to see if Fergus 
Laurie had not shown it, with a hinting 
explanation, would return upon her mind 
sometimes, like a nameless horror between her 
and David, and give her an almost physical 
shrinking. 

But Milly enjoyed Phoebe Winter. Her 
voice at the back door, discussing some 
kitchen loan, or other business, would always 
bring Milly down from her studio. 
called her “a grand type,” and revelled in 


It was perhaps a proof how much Milly’s 
faith in ideals was, after all, as George had 
once warned her, rather a faith in her own 
opinion, that she never thought the more 
highly of David Maxwell for Phcoebe’s great 
love and belief in him. She only delighted 
in the love and belief as part of Phoebe’s own 
character. 

Perhaps Milly’s nearest friend was her 
sister-in-law, Christian, with whom she had 
much more in common than with her own 
sister Hatty. In this she was under the dis- 
advantage which every maiden has, in friend- 
ship with a wife, especially a happy one—the 
idle heart claiming something more than the 
busy heart has left in its power to give. Yet 
Millicent was unusually fortunate in Chris- 
tian, who, though she kept a lover’s romance 
in her wifely affection, and was a very 
madonna whenever she looked at her boy— 
nay, rather because of this—was still never a 
mere “‘married woman,” but had a strong, 
sweet individuality of her own, which the 
influence of husband and child only raised 
and softened, as saints’ names give human 
interest to churches sacred to far higher wor- 
ship. Millicent had always been free from 
any taint of small sister-in-law jealousy, and 
now she felt that she loved and knew her 
brother far better in Christian than she could 
ever have done without her. 

Christian herself had a growing love for 
Millicent, and enjoyed far more of her con- 
fidence than Millicent guessed. In their 
talks over fiction and politics, poetry and 
pictures, Christian always felt when Millicent 
was giving out her very self, could always 
detect whether the blood of a thought came 
from the head or the heart. Out of her own 
full, happy married life, Christian Harvey 
pitied Millicent, not for her maidenhood— 





_—— 


Milly’s sympathies ran. Its manifold virtues 


Milly | 


her old-world shrewdness and dogged loyalty. | 





| Christian had no “ married woman’s ” pity for 
| that, but would even tell George sometimes, 
| with a smile dying into gentle gravity, that 
| she was sure she would have made a very 
| happy old maid herself, if he would have left 
‘her alone! But she pitied Millicent for her 
overflowing heart, sealed up, and for all the 
pathetic heresies with which she tried to 
| make herself believe that this was best. 
| She felt that Millicent was like a foolish 
miser storing gold in a bottomless well, while 
| lives around were famishing for lack of a 
| single coin, and thinking himself rich only to 
| find some day that he was as poor as the 
| poorest. She would try to give Milly sug- 
gestive warnings, just as kindly physicians 
| may strive to convey wholesome hints about 
| sufferings that are not absolutely presented 
|for their cure. But Millicent’s intuitions 
were almost as quick as her own, and she so 
| proudly shrank into herself, that it was pre- 
cisely the point where Christian could have 
helped her most that she withheld from 
Christian. 

But Millicent had still some confidants, 
who poured out their souls to her without 
any limit. Not Fergus Laurie. Limits 
there had always been to his confidence, and 
now it had nothing but limits. He still 
liked to talk with her, but it was very much 
“a talk of the lips.” But she kept her faith 
in the sacred secrets of the heart that was all 
shut up fow. She would not defend much 
that others blamed in him—his arrogance, 
his recklessness, the high-handed, forgetful 
spirit that so often brought inconvenience to 
others and loss to himself. But the woman 
who was generally so impatient, was patient 
| here. 
| “T know him,” she would say. “ Every- 
| body has faults, and his are just the faults 
that everybody is severe upon. You all 
have patience with the helpless, and the 
ne’er-do-wells ; you all stand still to pick wp 
the man who has tumbled down, and to heal 
his scars. Let me trust in the man who 
tumbles up, and let me at least pity the scars 
which his reserved and sensitive spirit hides 
unhealed.” 

** T should think it was the will of God, for 
it seems a beautiful idea, and a sweet soften- 
ing in Milly,” said poor Mrs. Harvey to Miss 
Brook, “ only it does not grow in her. It 
stays just there. When patience and pity 
begin, anyhow they generally spread.” 

“This isn’t patience or pity,” retorted 
Miss Brook. “It’s just pride. But it isn’t 
the worst kind.” 
| No. Fergus Laurie had ceased to be 
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Milly’s familiar friend, in the old, pleasant 
way. The freshest breeze that now blew 
into her guarded life, came from the lives of 
her sister’s step-children. 

The Webbers’ home was quite uncommon, 
because it was directly matter-of-fact. It was 
a very comfortable, well-to-do home, but all 
affectation was left outside the door. Artistic 
taste might have scorned every detail of that 
house, but the best artists would have loved 
the whole. It was a jovial place, where one 
might put everything to the use it was in- 
tended, and where nothing was too good to 
wear out, but had a curious trick of improv- 
ing in the process. How the bright big- 
patterned carpets had horrified Millicent, and 
drawn forth sneering jests from Mr. Laurie 
and his sister! Yet how handsome and 
respectable they looked, when the bustle of 
active feet had toned their hues and melted 
down their lines! But perhaps the peculiar 
style and spirit of the house is best revealed 
by the fact, that the boys’ friends delighted 
to frequent it, and that those who elsewhere 
seemed all arms and legs, shyness and titter, 
astonished themselves and everybody else, by 
appearing respectable members of society in 
Mrs. Webber’s “ sitting-room.” 

The young people all adored their step- 
mother, and hung about her in all her rapid 
busy ways. The worst of Hatty was, that 
her immense capacities of loving service 
seemed to leave her no leisure to be served 
by love. All their affection had to be con- 
centrated in the morning and evening kiss, 
an occasional five minute’s hand-clasp in the 
twilight, and a yearly birthday present. And 
so they repaid her vicariously, by pouring 
out the love she awoke, on others whom she 
loved—“ dear Grannie,” and “ Aunt Milli- 
cent.” 

Yes, it was really to Hatty’s lowly, loving 
ways that Milly owed the bright, wholesome 
affection of these lads and lass. She would 
never have won it for herself,—nay, her 
absorbed heart scarcely knew that it was 
worth the winning. She would have often 
preferred a solitary walk, to their volunteered 
companionship, while their eager confidences, 
the hopes and dreams of their young lives, 
seldom seemed to her really worth the smile 
or the sigh which she gave them. 

Milly was a great walker. Hatty took her 
exercise chiefly “running in and out,” as she 
called it, bargaining in the market, looking 
up sick neighbours, slipping round for a half- 
hour’s chat with Mrs. Harvey. Mr. Webber 
was not a walking man. His wife said he 
stood too much in the shop, to care for any- 





thing but sitting down when he was out of 
it. Once or twice a year Hatty would dress 
herself ceremoniously, and go with Milly for 
a long walk. It was a true test of the health- 
fulness of her general “ running in and out” 
exercise, that Milly, the pedestrian, never out- 
walked her. On her return from these ex- 
cursions, Hatty would confide to whoever 
came nearest. 

“I’ve enjoyed myself very much. Milly 
and I always talk more freely walking side 
by side than sitting opposite each other. 
But it is one thing for me to enjoy myself 
walking with her, and it is quite another to 
understand how she enjoys flying along by 
herself, as she does—just up one way and 
down another, as if she was hunting some- 
thing.” 

It was a touching revelation, that as her 
brother George had walked and wandered in 
the days of his restless, yearning youth, so 
his sister Millicent walked and wandered in 
her middle age. 

For Milly was middle-aged now, and knew 
it, and ached wearily as she knew it. Happy 
women do not sigh to know their youth is 
past. The blossom is better than the bud. 
But if the bud has never blossomed ? 

People would turn to look at Milly as she 
passed them in her lonely walks. She went 
so swift and straight that they wondered 
where she was going, and what she was 
going to do. But she was going nowhere, 
and to do nothing, except to turn back at an 
appointed time! . 


CHAPTER XIV.—A PAIN AND A DOUPT. 


Nosopy ever knew anything about Milly’s 
business transactions. She never talked them 
over. She never asked advice. Mrs. Harvey 
herself had always shrunk from pointed in- 
quiry, feeling, from her own experience, that 
the burden of responsibility is often increased 
by the lightest touch, and that some hard 
things that must be done are easier to do in 
silence. Latterly—that is to say, for years 
past—she had been silent and uninquiring, 
out of utter satisfaction and content, just as 
in the earlier and prosperous years of her 
own married life. 

But, at last, Christian began to detect in 
Milly a despondency that was quite a new 
thing. Sundry extreme economies, long laid 
by, began toreappear. Not apy that touched 
her mother or the home, but Millicent wore 
her gloves shabbier, and bought no new 
dresses, She spoke more tenderly of failing 
people, whose work was not quite what it 
had been, but was still strong on the truth 
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that they should be ready to acknowledge 
the fact, nor fe:1 wronged when they were 
put aside. Once, when Christian accident- 
ally entered Milly’s studio, she tound her 
practising the old humble kind of work she 
had done in her early girlhood. Milly thrust 
it out of sight, and nothing was said on the 
subject. 

The fact was, business matters had not 
been going quite brightly between Millicent 
and Fergus Laurie. He had reduced the 
payment tor several of her last designs, say- 
ing that their success had not been what he 
had expected, vaguely hinting at certain 
losses as if they had been incurred through 
these. Then his orders had come at farther 
intervals. But when Milly ventured to tell 
him, what had happened often before, but 
had hitherto been passed over in silence, that 
the old firm of his former masters had been 
looking her up, and inquiring if her hands 
were still too full to do anything for them, 
this was the response she got— 

“‘ Ah, they are wanting something cheap! 
But your real friends feel that you need the 
repose which brings fresh ideas rather than 
to go slaving on in the old groove, Miss 
Millicent. Don’t have anything to say to 
those people.” 

And Milly obeyed, but with sundry puz- 
zled, painful reflections as to what was hidden 
under the phrase of her “ needing repose.” 

She thought she needed no further explana- 
tion when another new discovery of David’s 
was put before the world, not this time in her 
designs, but in those of a young lady, upon 
whose head Mr. Laurie heaped the praises 
he had once showered upon herself, with the 
addition that this artist worked con amore, 
being wealthy, and having no mercenary 
needs mingling in her ambition to soil and 
impoverish it. 

On the same evening that Millicent heard 
all this, sitting in the splendid drawing-room 
of Acre Hall, Robina, chatting, as it seemed, 
quite naturally over the affairs of some third 
parties, was full of praises of her brother’s 
tenderness and loyalty of heart, which made 
him strive “tokeep on” employés whom any- 
body else would throw off to sink to lower 
and fitter levels of work. 

That night, Millicent, sitting in her studio, 
shed some very bitter tears. She said to 
herself that, after all, like most other failing 
people, she was not aware of her present fall- 
ing off, though all the work she had ever 
done suddenly seemed poor, mean, and pre- 
tentious. But at any rate—and she shook 


back her high-bred head till the streaming | 





tears flew right and left—she would be roy- 
ally proud in her readiness to submit to the 
judgment ot others, in a case where she had 
so often seen that it was worth so much 
more than the judgment oi the person near- 
est concerned. 

Poor, haughty, humble Millicent! Elow 
could she dream that Fergus would have 
been only too glad to put her drawings into 
this newest discovery, but that one of his 
largest creditors claimed this honour for his 
daughter, the con-amore artist, who for all her 
wealth demanded and obtained, for work 
which none but a debtor would have taken 
as a gift, twice the sum which would have 
satisfied Millicent ? How could she, blinded 
by preconceived partialities, perceive that all 
Mr. Laurie’s praises, past and present, were 
due not to a work in itself, but as done for 
him, and issued under his auspices—that 
Fergus was really scarcely a wiser art-critic 
than poor old Mr. Smith, of the “ Leech- 
gatherer” order, and not half so simple and 
honest an one? 

But all of a sudden Milly felt that her 
affectionate gratitude, which she had hitherto 
so proudly displayed, as if it were the very 
crown of life, had become a crown of thorns. 
The fact is, there are very fine lines drawn 
about gratitude, and it is well that it is so. 
The higher natures cannot easily be gracefully 
and contentedly grateful for any relief that 
comes to them by the pain of another. 
They can be bountifully grateful for the 
superior strength that can lift off, and carry 
readily the burden that was crushing them- 
selves, but if they see that it is also a burden 
to its new bearer, their first impulse is to 
snatch it back crying, “ Let me, rather than 
another, perish under mine own burdens.” 

This is one reason how it is that so many 
think they get least gratitude where they seem 
to have earned most. Noble hearts, such only 
as are capable of gratitude, would never have 
allowed themselves to get so deep in debt. 
The man whom we dare not help, except by 
a letter of recommendation, which we are 
ashamed to remember, feels himself indebted 
to us for ever. The other, who allows us to 
maintain him, shakes off the dust of his feet 
upon us, whenever we at last venture to hint 
that he may be self-supporting. 


Nor can any man be grateful for what is || 


done for him consciously, painfully, and with 
a grudge. Few of us could be made happy 
by the hospitality of a host, who kept an 
account of all we cost him—breakfast, dinner, 
bed, boots, and attendance, just like an inn- 
keeper, although he never sent in his bill, 
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and only expected us to pay him by an exact 
return of his civilities! The fact is, we are 
grateful not so much for what we receive, as 
for the love or kindness which makes our 
benefactor feel it a pleasure to give. If any 
man does not feel it infinitely “more blessed to 
give than to receive,” let him expect no, thanks. 
It is doubtful whether we should weep for 
a man who died for us, if he claimed our 
tears as the reward of his sacrifice. The 
Great Sacrifice of the World, the just who 
died for the unjust, bade his mourners, ‘‘ Weep 
not for me, but weep for yourselves, and for 
your children.” 

But poor Milly, sitting there in her darkened 
chamber, could not think—she could only 
suffer. Feelings came to her heart, rather 
than reflection to her head. Now it was a 
wild wish to repay Fergus for all the kind- 
ness he had shown her, and the incen- 
venience he must have suffered through it. 
Next it was a stabbing wish that she had 
found the truth out entirely for herself, instead 
| of receiving it through the Lauries’ hints. It 
would have been so easy to say to Fergus, 
“My powers have disappointed you ; let me 
go,” and all his kindness, and all her grati- 
tude could have gone with her, stainless and 
unflawed, treasures for the rest of life to keep, 
if not to use. The terrible pity of it was, 
that Milly felt already they could never be 
so now. They had received a blow, and at 
the least touch they would fall to pieces, and 
however she might afterwards gather them 
up and mend them, they could never again 
be unbroken. 

Other feelings would come. ff Fergus 
were disappointed in her— if he had measured 
her powers amiss, and put her in places too 
high for her, had he been really kind to 
her after all? If in mistake, a man dubs a 
plain mister “his lordship,” has he done 
him real honour? Milly almost felt as if she 
had small reason to be grateful to Fergus for 
taking her from the quiet, regular duties 
where she had always given boundless satis- 
faction, and that it was a poor thing to be 
taised to a pedestal only to be tumbled from 
it. She caught herself actually calulating 
that one year with the other, and one chance 
with another, she might easily have made as 
large an income with the old firm as she had 
with Fergus. It was true that she might not 
have saved as much, for Fergus’ times of 
payment were always so dreadfully uncertain, 
that while the more improvident of those who 
worked for him were constantly out-at-elbows 
and living on borrowed money, Milly, from 
the experience of her youth, and her heredi- 








tary horror of debt, diligently kept down ex- 
penses in every way, so as to be forearmed 
against ever such long periods of waiting, a 
process which, regularly repeated for many 
years, had now resulted in a very respect- 
able sum of savings. Out of considerate 
desire to save troubling Robina Laurie’s 
brother, Milly’s one black silk dress had 
worn out half a score of Robina’s. 

Then again, if Fergus was sometimes very 
hberal in his payments, Milly had long since 
been forced to own to herself that it was 
under particular conditions. If he had at 
first given her a higher class of work and 
paid her more highly for it, he had since paid 
her absolutely less than she would have got 
elsewhere. She had not heeded that—she 
had been glad of it—proud of it—delighted 
to feel that it was a fitting reward for his 
kindly faith in a beginner. But now she felt 
—and despised herself for feeling—that she 
would like to let Robina know this side of 
the subject, as well as the side of her brother’s 
magnanimity. 

Then again, she knew that Fergus was 
in the habit of indulging his generosity at 
the expense of justice, that lately he had 
been doing two or three showily magnificent 
liberalities, while she herself was very wearily 
waiting for her rightful payment. Once or 
twice, against her will, she had actually 
caught herself wondering if anybody—and 
who—had suffered in the long-ago days when 
her own receipts were always prompt and 
ample. Little did she guess the light that 
David Maxwell could have thrown on this 
question ! 

These shadows had flitted across her mind 
sometimes, just now and then, and only for a 
moment. Now they mustered in force. But 
the old, wilful womanly faith, roused itself 
from fainting, and gathered itself up to repel 
them. They seemed mean and paltry and 
below it, and it would drive them down and 
banish them as was fit. It was surely but 
the shadow of her disappointment in herself 
which was darkening over Fergus. Better to 
think one’s sight is wrong than that the sun 
is growing black! 

There are senses in which Millicent was 


both right and wrong. Common sense is one | 
of the best of things, but there are grander | 


things than it is. There are times when its 
dictates are the dictates of the devil. Poor 


Don Quixote appears a fool beside his Sancho | 


Panza, but that is because he is wasting his 
knightliness in Sancho’s proper domain of 
windmills and kitchen wenches. On Don 
Quixote’s own level of daring and sacrifice, 
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Sancho would be not only ridiculous, but | 
contemptible into the bargain. Which would | 
you prefer to be within ear-shot, if you were 
really a distressed damsel in extreme danger ? 
But the mischief is—and it is a mischief— | 
that Don Quixote will waste his heroisms on | 
the windmills ! 

And so, all Milly’s pain and doubt and 
bitterness ended in a conclusion and a wish. 
A conclusion that it was Robina and not 
Fergus himself, who made gratitude galling. 
And a wish to make some return, which 
without effacing her own gratitude—to which 
she clung like a drowning mariner to his 
last spar—should make Fergus grateful to 
her, and set them both once more ona noble 
equality, to be friends as they used to be! 

So little did she know what it really was 
that had come between them! 


CHAPTER XV.—A WOMAN’S GRATITUDE. 


Bur at last, as the complications of 
“Laurie & Co.” thickened and deepened, 
the creditors began to watch the business so 
carefully, that Fergus Laurie could snatch 
from it no more than barely sufficed to keep 


the wolves of last year at bay, while those of | 


the present were clamouring at the door. 


| The firm still kept up in respectable working 


order. Its creditors took care of that, for it 


was their only chance of repaying themselves. | 


It was Fergus’s private income alone which 
came to a dead lock. He was still deriving 
a tolerable sum from the business, but what 
was any sum with limits to a man who had 
launched into extravagance on borrowed 
money, and extricated himself from one loan 


after another, by contracting new and larger | 


ones, at higher and higher interest ? 

One expedient by which he had often kept 
a little ready money in hand, was to defer 
the payment of those who worked for him, 


more especially those who were on friendly | 


and trustful terms. Some of his people, with 
small means and heavy charges, had been 
driven to ask payment. They did it very re- | 
luctantly. He had held forth such brilliant | 


pictures of his idea of the relation of em- | 


ployer and employed, that they absolutely 


forgot they had never derived any benefit | 


therefrom. And if they forgot, how much 
nfore did he! Fergus’s mind grew sore with | 
his constant reflections on ingratitude. 

Fergus had a special grievance against | 
David Maxwell. David’s minimum salary | 
was in arrear, and he had received absolutely | 
no bonus for the last twelve months. David 
had said nothing about this, and had not 
asked for any money for ‘himself. 3ut 


| Fergus’ s old friend and faithful coadjutor had 
| committed what F ergus held to be unpardon- 
able sin. He could and did easily forgive 
some of the more thriftless of his people, who 
asked for money before they had earned it, 
and these often got it from him, while the 
| others went without. He liked their “trust” 
in him; and to pay money that was not 
earned, in a dashing, unledger-like fashion, 
fostered the sense of magnificent autocracy, 
into which all Fergus’s ambitions had finally 
resolved themselves. Paying what was due 
| was a humdrum afiair. Everybody did that! 

But David, though kept in profound igno- 
rance of all the larger concerns of Laurie 
& Co., could guess at something, by such 
fragments as from time to time accidentally 
dropped before him. And David would con- 
stantly remind Fergus that it was the date to 
| pay this one or that one ; nay, in cases where 
| the people were elderly, needy, or unpro- 
tected, would so press the matter that Fergus 
could not shirk it without a plainer state- 
ment than it suited his pride to make. It 
was David’s constant hints which had long 
kept Millicent’s accounts from falling into 
hopeless arrear and confusion. 

But, as the rude old saying has it, “one 
cannot get more from a cat than her skin ;” 
and when there was positively no money in 
Fergus’s hands (not even to pay Robina’s 
dressmaker), David’s hints on even this mat- 
ter became ineffectual. Only the higher 
Millicent’s debt rose, the more Fergus in- 
sinuated and insisted on the gratitude due 
from her to himself, the more he criticized 
her work, and the less he gave her of it. 

Millicent writhed in secret tortures. 
she could only recompense Fergus for the 
loss, which, rightly or wrongly, he and his 
family seemed to feel he had incurred through 
| “taking her up,” she would go forth happily, 
and earn her bread cheerfully elsewhere, 
wherever she could find it. 
| Achance remark developed in her an idea 
| on the subject. Somebody said—it was the 
wife of a wealthy tradesman in the neigh- 
bourhood—“ that for all the wonderful way 
| Mr. Laurie had got on, he seemed always 
very short of money ; perhaps his business 
| took it all up.” 
| Millicent turned this over in her mind ; 


If | 


| and it seemed to her that both the fact and | 
the supposition were likely to be well | 


founded. 


Then it occurred to her that it might | 


| really be in her power to do Fergus a ser- 
| vice. The savings of her lifetime amounted 
to seven or eight hundred pounds, duly 
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invested in the Three per Cents. Her family | these things ; the soul had a history distinct 


knew she had money there, but they did not | 


know how much. She had not allowed even 
her brother George to know the fluctuations 
of her affairs, having a proud fear lest he 
might at some time want to help her where 
shie could help herself. 

Milly knew nothing of the loan still exist- 
ing between Fergus and her brother-in-law, 
Webber. She had heard something at the 
time, but had supposed that it was all settled 
long ago, as “of course” all the earlier 
matters of the firm must be. Hatty had 
never told her otherwise. Hatty knew how 
to keep counsel. In her own words, “she 
might gossip about what she guessed of her 
own wit; but when she was fairly told any- 
thing, she held her tongue.” 

Millicent thought to herself that she might 
really oblige Fergus by putting her little 
fortune at his disposal. She was a sensible 
woman, andat another time and with another 
person, would have understood that it could 
be no particular service to lend him a sum 
which he could have easily, at command, 
simply by leaving Acre Hall, and living in 
a way more consistent with his antecedents 
and means. But pain, and grief, and pride 
blinded Millicent. 

She had no wish to humiliate Fergus, by 
letting him think for a moment that she be- 
lieved he needed the money. She wished to 
make it appear a mere business transaction, 
by which she might get a trifle more interest 
than from her stocks. Millicent was a mag- 
nanimous woman, and rejoiced in the hope 
of repaying something of whatever she might 
owe for the edse of her own heart, not for 
the pain of another’s. She only hoped to 
make Fergus think of her, as a serviceable 
triend, as of old, instead of the burden which 
she had lately appeared. The moment that 
ker plan formed within her, she said within 
herself that kindness can never be repaid, 
and that every kindness given in return is a 
new blessing bestowed by the first bene- 
factor. 

As she made up her mind to follow out 
this sudden plan, which seemed to her like 
an inspiration, the soreness died out of her 
heart, and she remembered it only as one 
remembers a fevered dream. Now it felt 
easy to accept much with which she had 
been fighting fiercely. After all, what did it 
matter if her drawings had never come up to 
the standard which Fergus had set for them. 
Having done this service in return, it would 
be quite bearable to go back to the old 
humble ways of toiling. Life was not in 





from these. To bind it to them was scarcely 
less ignoble slavery, than to bind existence 
to its trappings of dress and furniture—like 
—poor Robina ! 

For as she sat at her desk, planning her 
letter to Mr. Laurie, Millicent could not help 
thinking of Robina. She could forgive 
Robina now, for many a sting which had 
once seemed as if it must rankle for ever. 


| Robina had a habit—common to most who 


know nothing of the real bliss of near 
ties—of making her relationship to Fergus 
a vaunt and a taunt to outsiders. When- 
ever there came forward any of those little 
questions, whether financial, legal, or political, 
which specially interest women, Robina 
was addicted to dismiss them from dis- 
cussion because “they could not matter to 
her. She had her brother; she need not 
trouble herself about such things, though it 
was only natural that other people should do 
so, who had nobody to look after them.” 
But Milly remembered this now with a smile, 
and forgave it. Poor Robina! Her idle, 
selfish life would never enjoy the privilege of 
offering even such a little service as this to 
her brother. Millicent thought of her in her 
heart as “ poor Robina,” and felt she would 
be able to bear all the helpless sister’s boasts 
for the future. 

She had no fears for the worldly wisdom 
of what she was doing. Amid all her doubts 
and anguishes, she still trusted Fergus. And 
in those events of life and death in which 
human faith and trustworthiness avail no- 
thing, she felt she was willing and able to 
take all risk. 

Her letter was very brief :— 


“Dear Mr. Lauriz,—Forgive me for 
troubling you about a little matter of my 
own private business. 1 have saved money 
to the amount of nearly eight hundred 
pounds. It is now invested in Three per 
Cents.; but I think I might get a little 
higher interest. I believe some merchants 
consent to receive such loans from people at 
about four or five per cent. Would you do 
this for me? I do not ask my brother-in- 
law, Mr. Webber, because I do not like my 
family to know every up and down of my 
business life. Their knowledge, and perhaps 
wish to help me would be a pain and a 
burden to me. Will you‘let me have a 
speedy answer, as, if you consent, I shall like 
to make the change as soon as possible. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“ MILLICENT HARVEY. 


” 
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She put on her bonnet to post the letter | time since she had spent even such a trifle 
herself. As she passed through the little | on pure pleasure. But with her letter in her 
hall, she found her mother dealing with an | hand, Millicent Harvey felt rich. 
itmerant flower-vendor for groundsel for the | Then she went swiftly down the long 

canary. The man had some primroses and | sunny road. She encountered a neighbour 
violets at the other end of his basket, and | whom she had generally passed with a civil 
Millicent paused to admire them, and bought nod, but to-day she paused to say something 
a dozen of the tiny bunches. It was a long about the bright, spring weather. 











raw 
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Page sor. 


“Tt agrees with you, I can see, Miss} Two or three hours later, the postman 
Harvey,” responded the old lady, “ for you | delivered her letter at the counting-house. 
are looking quite blooming ! ” | At the same moment, a servant girl came 

Millicent smiled. She knew it was true. | running up, breathless, with another. The 
And yet it was only yesterday that somebody | office boy carried them both to Fergus. 
else had warned her that she should take! Fergus Laurie read them, one after the 
great care of herself, she looked so fragile! | other. That which was delivered by hand 
Millicent’s frame was like a transparent he crumpled up, and tore into twenty pieces. 
sheath—when the sword within was bright, He would need no memoranda to keep its pur- 
the sheath was illumined. port in mind. For it was much like this :— 
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“The man has got in. 
guard, as you told me, all the morning, 
but nobody came. I had only just gone 
to my room to try on my blue silk when 
aman came and said his boy had dropped 
his cap over our wall, and might he look for 
it ; and the donkey of a cook jet him in, and 
here he is. Itis no use scolding me. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself for leaving 
me in such a plight, and getting us into such 
disgrace. The man is smoking, and his vile 
tobacco poisons me. Ido not see why I am 
to bear these things fer you. I am dying. 

“Your injured sister, 
“ ROBINA.” 


‘Is the gitl who ‘brought this waiting for 
an answer?” Wexgus inquired of the office- 
boy, with a oolmess as perfect as if it had 
related only tothe thour f:xsd for dinner. 

“Yes, sir,” said the lad. “I told her you 
was busy, but he said she daren’t go back 
without something.” 

Fergus tegk mp an envelope, and wrote 
inside :— 

“ Don’t diewtill Igetum. Take a glass of 
wine, and goaspateizs and ‘try on your blue 
silk again. Miawemetyou any eau-de-cologne 
in the house?” 

And having this cynical mis- 
sive, he re-pesusedl Miillicent's letter. 

“ There ame women and women,” he said 
to himself. 


CHAPTER SiL-—-MRZENDS AND LOVERS. 


Ir was quite tame fhat Acre Hall had just 
received a newand wery disagreeable tenant 
—a man m@ brown great coat with frayed 
sleeves, who saudlGt was thirsty weather, and 
asked where the beer was and laid a 
long clay pipe @m ‘the ” fl hall table. 
He was not an wmempested wisitor. 

One of Fergus ‘Laurie’s private creditors 
had been pressing hard for a longwhile. He 
had written half a score of letters, civil and 
almost kindly in their very stermmess, Amy- 
body but Fergus would have seen that the 
writer meant to carry out his will, and so 
framed his demand like a request, and did 
not bluster. But Fergus. thought this calmness 
augured patience, and superbly took no notice, 
till one day he found that legal processes 
were commenced, and next, that that sort of 
domestic barricade was necessary, which so 
often begins among ormolu and choice wines, 
to be set up again and again till at last there 
is nothing behind it but a pawn-ticket and a 
corpse ! 

To Fergus the bitterness of the blow lay 


I stayed on in the fact that it happened to come from a 


@f the savings of her patient laborious life. 


ought to have paid Miss Harvey, Fergus,” 





man whose connection Fergus had scorned, 
and whose kindness he had slighted in his old 
lofty days. This was the kind of pang that 
Fergus really felt. He had grown callous to 
most but the sting of personal pique. 

Fergus was always vaguely expecting a 





shower of gold to iall and fill the gaping 
purses of his creditors. The wonderful in- 
domitable hopefulness, which might have 
been the greatest blessing of his life, had 
grown into his greatest bane, as great blessings 
have it in them to grow. Severa al times things 
had happened, as he put it, “just as they 
should,” and he had found unexpected ways 
—though they might not be the cleanest— 
out of bogs of difficulty. 

It seemed to Fergus, standing there with 
Robina’s fetter in fragments at his feet, and | 
Millicent’s in his hand, that the one might be 
the “‘providential ” solution of the other. 

Wot that the thought of robbing Millicent | 


He expected that something else would 
happen which would enable him to pay her 
agam, or at least to pay her interest in due 
course. ie felt quite sure that he could get 
plemty of mency from other quarters if he | 
only tried hard enough, and he had a delusion | 
that there were securities in his power to 
offer. Alas, man is a poor deceiver if he 
is not the first person to be deceived by 
himself ! 

At that instamt, he hastily thrust the letter 
away, for David came imto the room. - He 
looked even unusually quiet and grave. But 
Fergus could read:a knowledge im his eyes and 
a regret in his v@ice, which made him say, 
within himself, as it seemed, inconsequently— 

“Where would Maxwell be now if it had 
not been for me?” 

“It is more than two months ago since you 





Dawid began. 
“Well, I know it is,” Fergus said tartly; | 
“but she can wait. She has been too well 
paid to be in such extreme want of money.” 
“Tt is not a question of want of money 
or no,” David went on. “It is a question 
of justice.” 
“Well, she cannot be paid now, and that | 
must be the end of it,” said Fergus. | 
“She must be paid,” David returned | 
steadily. “I have just found out what is 
going on in Acre Hall at this moment. It is 
known in the office somehow, and I heard it | 
there. After this, there will be sure to be a | 
settlement of everything. At the present | 


time, Millicent Harvey is the only one | 
! 
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| The debt is not so much as that. 
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among those who work for you whose debt 
is very considerable. The others have got 
into the habit of asking you for money, while 
my representations of her case have lately 
gone quite unheeded.” 

‘So this is the end of your friendship, is 
it?” said Fergus, ‘‘To turn upon me in my 
day of difficulty !” 

David's face quivered just for a moment. 
“Tam Millicent Harvey’s friend as well as 
yours, Fergus,” he said. “And I am more 
your friend in this'than you think. I want 
you to do what you will be glad to remember 
you have done, Fergus.” 

“How can I pay her?” Fergus asked 
restively. ‘I shall have to borrow money 
to pay this .execution out of the Hall. It is 
a terrible revelation to find one’s friends 
taking advantage of an awkward shortness of 
ready money, although there is plenty behind 
the scenes.” 

“IT will advance you what is needed to 
pay Miss Harvey,” said David. “It is just a 
hundred and fifty pounds. It can be set 
down to my account against the firm, and I 
can wait indefinitely. Call upon her to- 
night, Laurie, and tell her candidly how 
things are, and the circumstances under 
which you cannot give her so much work 
as formerly, and set her free from all tie to 
us; and tell her that if she calls here to- 
morrow, she shall be paid all up. It is the 
plain truth, Fergus, and you will never repent 
speaking it. If you will not tell her, Fergus, 
I will go and tell her myself. I had no idea 
how bad things were, or I should have said 
this before. Perhaps I ought to have known, 
so as to be able to help you to take the brave 
and right course. If there was any indolence 
and over-easiness in my ignorance, I hope 
you will forgive me.” 

Fergus looked up at David with a bright 
eager gaze, and David's heart leaped within 
him, as he thought that perhaps this time of 
hard facts and plain speaking might be also 
a time for the renewing of the old true, open 
friendship. 

But this was the only interpretation of 
Fergus’s eyes. 

“Why not lend me this one hundred and 
fifty to pay out the execution, old friend? 
And then 
whatever measures I would have to take to 
pay it off, I will take to pay Millicent instead. 


It will not be-so hard to sell something to | 


pay her as to pay that fellow.” 

David shook his head sadly. “Iam but 
a poor man,” he said. “All my means 
could not extricate you from your difficulties, 





even if such extrication, by itself, would be 
any real service to you.” 

“But I am your old friend, Maxwell,” said 
Fergus. ‘ Why should not you wish to help 
me, as far as you can, as much as Miss 
Harvey? Miss Harvey is not in need. She 
can always be independent; and she has 
helpful friends. I don’t know that I have 
any—unless it be you.” 

A faint flush passed swiftly over David’s 
ace. Through all these years his old boyish 
love for Millicent had seemed to linger in 
his heart, only as the faint perfume of faded 
flowers lingers in a shut-up room. But now 
it was as if a door was opened, and the 
flowers lifted up their heads as the breeze 
rushed through. 

He walked slowly up and down the room. 

“‘T have never said a word to anybody all 
these years,” he said ; “ indeed, there is 
nothing to say. It is only a folly of mine. 
But I bless God for it notwithstanding. A 


man does not ask a woman to marry him if | 


he issure she would refuse. If I had thought 
there was the least chance for me, I would 
have asked Millicent Harvey to be my wife 
years, and years, and years ago. She is the 
only woman I ever loved in my life. There, 
Fergus, old boy, if I did not think of you as 
of a dearest friend, would I tell you this?” 
He held out his hand to Fergus, who put 





his into it, saying, “ I believe you are a good | 


fellow, Maxwell. I know you are. 
see Miss Harvey to-night, or if not to-night, 
to-morrow. It will all be well again. And 


I will | 


though I tell her she need not tie herself | 
down to us, that’s no reason why we should | 


not give her so much to do that she won’t 
think of any one else. I'll manage matters 


very differently to what I have done; and | 


you'll stick by me, won’t you, David ?” 

In those words—the suggested endear- 
ment, the fatally ready admission, the half- 
promise, and the groundless hopefulness— 
lay all the danger and all the promise of 
poor Fergus Laurie’s character! David’s 
words came to him like a guardian angel’s 
whisper in a dream. The worst of it was 
that the world, represented by Robina’s 
clamorous voice, was sure to seem to him the 
waking reality, to which he would turn, with 
half a sigh, for the sweet ideal gone out of 
his reach. 

And so the two parted. 

David went off to his lonely home think- 


ing, “We will save him yet—we two, Milli- | 


cent and I. 
gerous paths ; that he chose them for himself 
only made their greatest-danger. I think he 


He has been walking in dan- | 
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will confide in me now, as he used to do. | yourself,” said Fergus. “If she had a man 
_And when he once begins to speak with her, | in possession, it would be of her own goods ; 
he will be sure to confide in her, and she | she is the real mistress of her house.” 


will give him so much help. Who knows 


“ Then you ought to be ashamed of your- 


but that this time of revelation and humilia-| self to bring your house to such a pass,” 


tion may be the very sealing of a life-long | Robina retorted. 


bond between Millicent and Fergus? If he 
has been false to himself and unkind to her, 


“As you say, it isn’t my 
affair, and I’m sure it is not my fault. No- 
body can say I’m extravagant. I’ve never 


I am sure there are depths of pitiful loving- | had more than a half-pennyworth of milk 


kindness and tender mercy in her.” 

David himself had forgiven the unknown 
mother who had left him but a legacy of 
shame: he had forgiven the father who had 
blighted his youth, and the woman who had 
embittered it. David had practised forgive- 
ness till the power had grown so easy that he 
never even noticed when he exercised it! 

Only as he went along, David thought 
within himself how selfish he was, and what 
an especial blessing it was to him that no 
goodness of one’s own is any item in one’s 
acceptance with God. For out of all the 
shock and pain, he felt a little bit of happi- 
ness shooting like a blue mountain flower 
from the devastation of an avalanche. In 
this time of trouble, he was the one who 
could advise Fergus, and shield Millicent. 
There was a sense in which, after all, he was 
useful and necessary to the two—man and 
woman—in whose life he had lived far more 


than in his own. He did not think he had | 


ever wanted much more than this. At any 
rate, nothing else could have been half so 
good. Of other dreams, other hopes, he 
thought now as a grown man thinks of the 
toys he coveted in childhood ! 

Fergus Laurie went home to Acre Hall. 
He gave a contemptuous grunt at the clumsy 
salutation of the disagreeable man seated in 
the hall, and passed on to the drawing-room. 
There seemed something in the very atmo- 
sphere of the house which made him think 
within himself that David Maxwell's way of 


talk was all very fine and well-meant, doubt- | 


less, but that it must be modified in such a 
world as the real one. 

Mrs. Laurie was in bed. She had retired 
thither on the first appearance of the dis- 
agreeable man. But Robina was ready to 
receive him, with a grievance longer than 
herself. 

“What other woman has to endure such 
treatment as this?” she cried. “Is the 


vicar’s daughter expected to entertain a man’ 


in possession? Does your fine Miss Harvey 
have te put up with such a humiliation in the 
sight of her servant ?” 

“Miss Harvey is in altogether different 
circumstances. You can’t compare her with 








taken in for tea, just for the sake of saving ; 
and whenever chance visitors have happened 
to come, I have had to send out for more; 
and one half the time they have known it, so 
they couldn’t think me extravagant. And 
I’ve never given a single present,—so dif- 
ferent to you who are always throwing away 
on strangers! You had no right to set your- 
self up in such grandeur if you can’t keep it 
up.” 

“ That’s a true word, Robina,” said Fergus 
carelessly. 

“‘ But you ought to be able to keep it up,” 
she went on, only more angrily. “I don’t 
believe it is a bit more than we have a right 
to. And now I suppose we shall have to go 
and live in some hokey-pokey hole, hardly 
better than the Harveys’ cottage. Of course, 
it is easy enough for them who have never 
been used to anything else ; but after what I 
have been accustomed to, it will be very 
hard. It will be unendurable !” 

“What have you been accustomed to ?” 
asked Fergus, with his provoking calmness. 
“Do you mean to Acre Hall, or to the 
single room over the tripe shop, where we all 
lived in father’s time, when there were five of 
us to be supported on the pension that 
mother spends on her own washing bill 
nowadays ?” 

Robina gave him one unutterable look, 
and went out of the room, leaving him alone 
in the splendid saloon,—the same, only still 
more resplendent with satin and gilding, 
where, on that far-away summer evening, he 
had sat with Millicent Harvey, while the soft 
early moonlight came stealing down through 
the elm-tree, and he was very near saying to 
her that all beauty and all success would be 
nothing to him without her. He was not 
the first man who, having to choose between 
the princess and the palace, chooses the 
palace, only to find that all crumbles away 
without the princess, while she makes a 
palace wherever she goes, 

Fergus had not sat there long before he 
rang the bell hard, and bade the servant 
bring up some brandy and soda-water. That 
was no unusual order. The excited, feverish 
life he was leading, deprived him of appetite. 
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Wholesome food had grown thoroughly dis- 
tasteful, and the highly-seasoned, artificial 
morsels he could still enjoy, only fostered his 
craving for stimulants. 

Fergus sat there sipping his glass, and felt 
himself a bitterly ill-used man. He took up 
the grand visions of his aspiring youth, and 
put them side by side with his blasted pre- 
sent, and set the two down as cause and 
effect, without reference to anything between 
them. He thought his ambition had been to 
make business but a wider and truer philan- 
thropy, “therefore” he was a ruined man. 


Others had only aimed at fortunes for them- | 


selves, and so had made them. 
struck Fergus that this purely unselfish philan- 


thropy of his had grasped at the glories of for- | 


tune, without even the trouble of making it. 
It was no new thing for Fergus to say to 
himself that “something must be done.” 
What he had never yet dreamed of doing 
was to give up Acre Hall, and reduce his 


expenses to whatever trifle there might be to | 


meet them. ‘That alternative seemed now 
staring him in the face. 


He had spoken truly—truer than he meant | 


| or knew—when he said to David that he was 


| in heaven. 
| say: alas, that men find it the easiest thing 
| to do! 
| God who only wants help to pay for the wine | 
| that is destroying him, defence against claims | 
| which are just, wisdom and counsel to scheme | 


his only friend. He had given up his Friend 


What can a man have to do with 


| for wrong and selfish ends? ‘These are not 





the “crooked places” which the Lord has 
promised to straighten. And who were 
Fergus’s friends on earth? Not the two hard 
selfish women who were ready to make up 
their minds that whatever he did was right, 


But it never | 


That sounds an awful thing to | 


| At first, “I am tired of this kind of life. 
| What the better am I now that I am sitting 
|on a carved and velvet chair? It might as 
| well be a wooden one with a chintz cushion !” 
| Then, “I have never enjoyed what I 
| have had in this way. There has been no 
| time for anything but worry.” 

| “Oh I wish I was young again! I wish I 
| was just starting in business. What a dif- 
| ferent plan I should lay out!” 

“ And so David Maxwell has had a liking 
for Millicent Harvey. I used to think so. 
Lately I’ve forgotten all about it. She has 
never cared a straw for him. He was a wise 
man to know it. It would have been dif- 
| ferent with somebody else, I think. I did 
not refrain from proposing to her, because 
| I thought there was no chance of accept- 
| ance” (and in all his misery, Fergus, alone 
|in the twilight, smiled a vain man’s smile). 
| ‘I only wish I had proposed to her at the 
very beginning. I believe I should have got 
on better. At any rate, she would not be 
such a squeaking idiot as Robina.” 

“And so David Maxwell is paying my 
debt to her out of his romantic affection ! 
Well, I can believe things of that sort of 
David better than of most men. But I 
shouldn’t wonder that he has a sneaking idea 
| that he will help her to get work, and so on, 
and that somehow she’ll find out this is his 
money, and so forth! I don’t say he does 
it for that, or that he knows in his heart he 
wants it, but yet he’ll work it round so.” 

“ And after that she might marry him, just 
out of gratitude. Women will do that some- 
times. She’ll think it is too late for her to 
| do any better. What a pity!” 

} «J really do not see why I shouldn’t marry 


| her myself, after all. If 1 go myself to-night 


because it was his doings that fed them | and tell her that we are going out of business, 
daintily and clothed them softly. Chance | and that she will be paid to-morrow, that is 
words of theirs were never likely to cast a | what I promised David, and he will have no 
gleam of sunlight on any storm-battered soul | excuse to go there bungling himself. I shall 
as the chance words of some women might. | say what he said I ought to say, and what 
Help and inspiration did not grow wild in| more I say is my own business. I won't 
their conversation. Oh, had Fergus raised his | borrow her money—that, under the circum- 
eyes from the mean and sordid plague-spot | stances, would be only putting myself in a 
that had crept over his young ambition, to | dangerous position. But once we are mar- 
see sucly a woman as Christian Harvey smil- | ried, it would enable me to settle up these 
ing love and peace beside his hearth, per- | two or three little personal debts to people 
chance he would long ago have started as| whom I can’t bear to triumph over me. 
from an evil dream, and awaked to his better | And then my business will be wound up, 
self. But it was Fergus’s own wilfulness which | and I shall get a share of something, some- 
had shut him up with those two women as|how. And then I'll begin again, in the 
the genii of his life. » | quietest of ways. How can one be wise 

Gradually thoughts began to rise out of the | without experience? Robina must go away. 
whirl of heated feelings, and to link them- | She has never been satisfied with what I’ve 
selves together. | done for her, and she can’t expect me to 
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forget her reproaches now. She can take a 
situation of some kind. Her manners have 
been polished up by the society she has met 
here, so she has lost nothing by being with 
me. It don’t matter much to me what she 
is, for I won’t set up in. business in London 
again, but far down in the country. I'll 
allow mother a little if I can, but, anyhow, 
she has her pension, and must have more 
clothes by her now than she can ever wear out.” 

But while this undercurrent of thought 
really flowed through Fergus’s soul, his self- 
knowledge went no deeper than the surface 
whereon rippled such self-delusions as these :— 

“IT have gone wrong for want of such a 
woman as Millicent to be my household 
friend. I don’t think she is happy. Why 
should we not both endeavour to make the 
best of what remains for each other? She 
must be lonely, poor thing, for all the rest of 
her family have their own private interests. 
I can’t be marrying her for her money— 
nobody can say that. What are her seven 
or eight hundred pounds to a man in my 
position? And I could get them if I liked 
without marrying her. 
money, I would marry tens of thousands. 
No, I want herself. I could face poverty, or 
any change with her; and I am sure I shall 
be a great comfort and stronghold to her. 
Pll tell her at once that I won’t borrow her 
money, nor have anything to do with it, 
except by our both having one purse hence- 


If I wanted to marry | 








forth. We'll be married as soon as possible— 
in about a week, say. And there is no need 
to: trouble her about my business arrange- 
ments. I'll tell her the truth that I’m going 
out of business, and really she could not 
understand the ins and outs if I tried to 
explain them ; and, besides, I myself know 
everything will be all right, though she, as a 
woman, might be nervous. We shall be. in 
Acre Hall for another six months, while 
things are wound up. Mother and Robina 
can go and stay at the seaside for that while.” 

The thought of six months in the glories 
of Acre Hall, in Milly’s society, and with the 
responsibilities, at least, of business lifted off 
his shoulders, was a prospect beyond which 
such a mind as Fergus’s did not care to look. 
To others, it might have seemed only a 
respite. But that was all his ambition now. 
He lived in such a hot momentary struggle, 
that the thought of even a week’s freedom 
was like ages of paradise. 

The last ray of spring daylight had just 
faded as he took his hat from the rail in the 
hall, and started off for the Harveys’ cottage. 


He seemed no longer to notice the presence | 


of the disagreeable man in the hall—an 
omission which that worthy resented by 
grunting to himself. 

“T should think that difficulties is that 
gemman’s native air. His eye seemed to 
take me in as natural as if I was a walking- 
stick.” 





LENDING UNTO THE LORD. 


i the year 1858, I was sent by the Home 

Mission Committee to evangelize in the 
north of Scotland, among the fishermen 
around Aberdeen. My head-quarters were in 
the “ Granite City,” where I lodged in Maris- 


chal Street. Going up and down the street, | 


my attention was attracted by an old blind 
man who sat by the bridge there, with a dog 
with a tin cup in its mouth. There he sat, 
day after day, chanting in a very dolorous 
way, these grand old words, in Proverbs xix. 
17: “He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord; and that which he 
hath given will He pay him again.” 

Again in 1859, I was sent upon the same 
mission still farther north. I halted for a 
night in ‘Aberdeen, on my way, and passing 
through the same street, I found the old man 
still by the bridge, with his dog and tin cup, 





the poor lendeth unto the Lord,” &c. - One 
was with me the second time, who dropped by 
my side ere twelve months more had gone. 
The Master came, all unlooked for, and called 
her, and she passed away into the unseen, 


to join the great.company in the better | 


country. Oft this old blind man, chanting 
these grand, but much-forgotten words, has 
come before my mind embalmed with endear- 
ing associations, telling alike of this high and 
holy duty, and of the shortness of the time 
given us to pursue this work of love, and how 
near the glorious reaping time may be, in 
which every deed of kindness will be rewarded 
a hundred-fold. y 

This old blind man, crying for alms, was 
just the tangible proof of our Lord’s words, 
“The poor ye have always with you,” and 
that a great part of practical Christianity is 


crying as before: “He that hath pity upon | to act aright towards them. We have not 
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| which man has fallen by forsaking God. 
| is not, however, in all cases immediately asso- 
| ciated with sin, though it is oft directly 
| caused by it. 
| that nature urgently calls for. 
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the living Christ to minister to personally 
upon earth; nor his dead body to embalm 
with sweet spices now; but we have the poor 
with us always, and them He commends to | 
the dearest sympathies of all who love Him. | 
He himself was truly the friend of the poor | 
when He was in the world, and all who follow 
Him are moved by the same spirit. 


HE WHO HATH PITY UPON THE POOR. 


This is the man we have set before us. He 
pities the poor. Poverty, poorness, is one | 
of the evils which are found in a fallen world. | 
But for sin it would have had no place. It 
would have been quite unknown, for there 
would have been all store of blessing in the 
Father’s love. It was not in the father’s house 
the prodigal son began to be in want, but in 
the strange country afar off, when he had 
spent all his living. 

Poorness, “ poorteth,” is the outward cha- 
racteristic type of the state of misery into 
It 





The poor are in want of all 
They lack 
bread and raiment—the two great common | 
wants. They are in sore straits, having no | 
resources —no power to help themselves. 
They are sunk in deep misery—their homes 
are desolate. All is sad, and full of sorrow, 
and weakness, and disease. No joy casts 
its light across their paths—cold and chilling 
shadows are ever over them. 

But here is one who ities the poor. Pity 
is one of the noblest features which cha- 
racterize our common nature. It is that which 
binds the heart of a mother to her child in 
loving affection, leading her to sacrifice her 
own comfort for its life, and to watch oyer it 
night and day with untiring, uncomplaining 
care. 

The pitiful man is a gracious man, full of 
tender mercy, ever ready to help. His heart 
beats responsive to every cry of distress. 
He locks not up his sympathies in unlovely, 
base selfishness. He is a man of a warm 
heart, which guides and constrains him unto 





gives, and it is given in pity. The pityineg 
heart bestows the gift, and the gift is given 
in a loving, delicate way—so unlike the 
bishop who would not give a penny to a 
beggar, but when asked was quite ready to 
bestow his blessing: “ Keep thy blessing,” 
said the beggar, “for were it-worth a penny 
I should not have it.” No, he who pitieth 
the poor is like good Bishop Wilson, of 
Sodor and Man, who prayed God thus: 
“Give me grace that, while I am able, I shall 
never turn away my face from any poor man, 
that thy face, and the light of thy countenance, 
may never be turned away from me.” 


HE LENDETH UNTO THE LORD. 


We have hitherto had before us only these 
two; the poor with their sad wants, and 
him who has pity upon them. But now 
another appears upon the scene—the Mighty 
God !. Though he who pitieth is unconscious 
of any other, save the poor one whom he has 
helped, being. privy to his kindness, and 
though he would be pained to. think of its 
being known, it is yet known to Him who is 
over both rich and poor. Strange as it 
doubtless is, all which he did, as he thought 
to the poor alone, has in reality been done to 
the Lord. His pitying kindness, which 
made their hearts to rejoice, has made the 
Lord his debtor! We have his own word for 
it: “‘ He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth 
unto the Lord.” 

How beautiful is the illustration our Lord 
gives of this in his account of the awards of the 
judgment day !—“ Then shall the King say unto 
them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world: for I 
was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in: naked, and ye 
clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: 
I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 
Why, they know nothing whatever of this, 
and cannot understand what He means. 
“Lord,” say they, “when saw we thee an 
hungred, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave 


| thee drink? When saw we thee a stranger, 


all loving ways. He seeks not his own, but | and took thee in? or naked, and clothed 
another’s wealth. He looks out for the dis-| thee? Or when saw we thee sick, or in 
tressed and needy. He thinks of his “poor | prison, and came unto thee?” They are 
brother,” and he, whatever priest or Levite | amazed at his words, but He explains the 
may do, does not pass by on the other side. | whole: “And the King shall answer and say 
His is an operative, giving pity, which can- | unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch 
not be satisfied with saying, “ Be ye warmed | as ye have done it unto one of the least 
and filled.” His gracious heart opens his | of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 


hand, and even his home for the needy. | me.” " ahi B:.: 
We should note this well, it is pity which; How wondrous is this, in entertaining the 
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poor, they have entertained not angels, but 
the Lord himself! Having given of the sub- 
stance with which He endowed them to those 
in need, not thinking of anything further, 
they have lent unto the Lord. For all He 
counts himself their debtor. 


THE LORD WILL PAY HIM AGAIN. 


The light in which the Lord regards it is 
remarkable ; it is as a debt which He is due. 
He might indeed have looked upon it simply 
as the discharge of a duty to our common 
humanity, an act also imperatively due to 
himself, from whom life and all its endow- 
ments are received. Yet He esteems this 
kindness to the poor so highly that He is 
pleased to charge it as something done to 
himself, which He will pay again. 

How this ennobles all deeds of kindness ! 
Again and again in Scripture we have the 
same assurance: “ Blessed is he that’ con- 
sidereth the poor: the Lord will deliver him 
in time of trouble. He shall be blessed upon 
the earth. ... The Lord will strengthen 
him upon the bed of languishing.” “ He that 
hath mercy on the poor, happy is he.” 


“* God is not unrighteous to forget your work | 


and labour of love, which ye have showed 
towards his name, in that ye have ministered 
to the saints, and do minister.” Here all is 
remembered, and shall be paid with interest, 
and with what blessed coin! The perishing 
gold of earth is transmuted into heavenly 
treasure, conferring happiness now, and in- 
suring deliverance when dark days of trouble 
come. The Lord will remember all,. when 
they are poor, and stand in need of the help 
and comfort which earth cannot bestow. 
Then He will appear for their help, and will 
sustain, and comfort, and deliver, and the 
peace of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing, will keep their hearts and minds through 
Jesus Christ, assuring them of life and joy for 
evermore. “Let the hands of the widow,” 
says an old writer, “‘the bowels of the poor, 
be thy storehouse. Here it is sure, no thief 
can steal it, no time can rust it, no change 
can lose it, and here it is improved. A tem- 
poral gift is here turned into an eternal 
reward. No ground so fruitful as the bosom 
of the poor, that brings forth an hundredfold.” 

The Rev. Thomas Scott, the ‘“‘Commenta- 
tor,” gives a striking illustration of the Lord’s 
paying again, in the case of an estimable female 
servant in whom he was interested. She had 
in her early days laid past some money for 
the time when she could no longer labour. 
But her aged parents, falling into want, she 
unhesitatingly devoted all her savings to their 





support, in the full confidence that if she ever 
came to stand in need of help, the Lord, in 
whom she trusted, would provide for her 
necessity. She found, years after, that her 
confidence was not misplaced, for though she 
was entirely laid aside for many years, in the 
latter part of her life, with an incurable dis- 
ease, and might have been forced to seek a 
home in the workhouse, the Lord, who is ever 
faithful to his promise, raised up a friend for 
her in Mr. Scott, who, knowing her worth, and 
feeling how uncongenial the workhouse would 
be to her, determined to take her into his 
own home. He felt, during the seventeen or 
eighteen years that he kept her, that he was 
preserving from very great distress a poor 
sufferer whom, he doubted not, the Saviour 
and Judge of the world would own, in the 
great day of retribution, as intimately related 
to himself, and an heir of his kingdom. 

And Thomas Scott himself, who was far 
from being in affluent circumstances, found 
also a gracious reward. He was not left to 
bear this burden alone. Different persons, 
whom she had served, sent him sums of 
money on her account, and at one time, when 
he was quite in a strait for funds for his _par- 
sonage-house, which he was building, one of 
them left him a legacy of £200, which quite 
tided him over his difficulty, “the whole 
forming,” as he said, “ a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the text, ‘He that hath pity upon the 
poor, lendeth unto the Lord ; and that which 
he hath given will He pay him again.’” 

The first great thing to make sure of is to 
get right with God, to be reconciled unto 
Him by Jesus Christ, that we may have a 
happy sense of his love, and be under the 
gracious guidance of his Spirit. Then let us 
seek to live out this life, following Him who, 
though “ He was rich, for our sakes became 
poor, that we through his poverty might be 
rich.” This is true Christianity, which even 
the world can understand and appreciate. 

Let the rich know.their great responsi- 
bilities. ‘The good of riches lieth in its use. 
“Charge them that are rich,” said the Apostle 
Paul, “that they do good, that they be rich 
in good works, ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate.” “He is not rich that lays up 
much, but that gives much.” “There is a 
sore evil,” says Solomon, “ which I have seen 
under the sun, namely, riches kept for the 
owners thereof to their hurt.” 

May God grant that we, knowing his Son, 
and filled with his Spirit, may rise to all the 
nobleness of this heavenly life upon earth, going 
about doing good, as we have opportunity. 

J. BARBOUR JOHNSTONE. 



























































DEATH AND BIRTH. 


“The day of death is better than the day of one’s birth.”"—Eccres. vii. 1. 


8 Ra tasselled clouds, O Morn, are bright, | But richer hues those clouds o’erspread, 
Hung in the amber of the sky ; Which gather round the glowing west ; 


When on the world dawns thy young light, | When day’s great monarch stoops his head, 
| In curtained glory to his rest. 


And day walks forth in majesty! 





And bright, O Spring, thy myriad leaves, | Each passing year, each parting day, 
Checkering the earth with goldand green; | The radiance of its youth outvies, 
When year’s young sunlight through them | And Nature, swan-like, pours her lay, 

weaves | In sweetest measures, when she 
Its robe of many-coloured sheen ! dies. 


But colours, deeper in their dye, Soul, fear not, though thy day declines! 
Golden and glorious, gleaming wide, |  Life’s echoes wake from dying earth ; 
Clothe Autumn’s woods, while through them | Heaven’s gold in every sere leaf 


sigh shines, 
The winds which mourn their short-lived “Thy death is better than thy birth !” 
pride. * JOHN KER. 


II. nus. 44 
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OUR DISTRICT. 


By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


IX.—SHINY SMITH. 


A UEnovan, as my readers will have 
inferred, I often met “Shiny” Smith in 
my walks abroad, and generally entered into 
conversation with him when we did meet, it 
was all in vain when I attempted to gratify 
my curiosity regarding him. Whenever I 
tried to “draw” him, either as to his ante- 
cedents or any detailed explanation as to 
the means whereby he then “ knocked out” 
a living, I found that he was not to be 
“had.” I tried others with little better 
result. “You see,” explained one worthy 
to whom I spoke, and who had sought 
Shiny’s advice on sundry occasions when he 
had been “in ‘trouble,” “you see Shiny 
comed into this quarter promiscuous like, and 
though we could guess as he must a’ been up 
to some cross game, none of us knew esactly 
what it was, and he worn’t the chap to tell. 
And right he is! A cove as is on the cross 
shouldn't let no one—neighbour, nor pal, nor 
no one—know any more about him than he 
can help. The more they know about you, 
the more likely they are to have a pull over 
you ; and I pities the feller as a pal can put 
the screw on. ‘Vety often you’d be skinned 
alive almost, only it mostly happens as it’s a 
case of screw for screw, so as the one’s afraid, 
the other daren’t. Amyone would have to get 
up early though, togeta pull on Shiny. He’s 
the knowingest cove as ever I come across. 
He’s up to every move on the board ; he 
can talk like a book, and do anythink that 
needs to be done with apen. Them’s his 
tools,—his head-piece, and his tongue, and his 
pen, I mean,—and whether you’re square, or 
whether you’re cross, them seems to be the 
best tools to make your way with. He does 
a lot better than any of us roughs,—-you 
should see his crib, it’s quite a spicy affair,” 

This was the most I could lear at second 
hand, After my unsuccessful attempts to 
“ draw” Shinyhimself, I wished I had accepted 
the invitation to enter his dwelling, which 
he gave me on the morning on which 
he suggested the organization of the Sugar- 
Bags Defence Fund. I would, no doubt, in 
the mood in which he then was, have got 
his story from him. I fully determined that 
if another such chance occurred I would not 
fail to avail myself of it; and at length, by 
os merest accident, the opportunity did 
offer. 





One day, when passing through the-street 


in which Shiny lived, I came upon a crowd | 


that had been drawn together by the sight of 


“a horse down.” It was attached to a cart 
heavily laden with stone, and had fallen in a 
painful position. 
and his shoulder literally to the wheel, was 
giving directions to a number of the men, 
who worked with a will—harder probably 
than they had worked for many a day be- 
fore—to release and raise the horse. After 
a great deal of pulling and tugging and 
a little cutting of straps, the poor creature 
was loosed from its harness, and lay, only 
held down by the shafts, while Shiny called 
for all who could find room to bear a hand 
in backing the cart. I joined im the work. 
I got a station at one of the wheels, and 
when, after several unsuccessful attempts, we 
at last effected our purpose, I found—the day 
being wet—my hands and parts of my cloth- 
ing covered with mud. It was not till the 
horse was upon its legs that Shiny noticed 
me, and then he greeted me with— 

“Halloo, sir! I see you’ve been putting 
your pound in like the rest of us. I didn’t 
know we had. one of the broad-cloth 
— among the helpers.” 

mee with the utmost good humour, 
and in the same way I answered— 

“Oh, people don’t think of their cloth in 
such an affair as this!” 

“Say, some people,” he answered ; “I think 
I’ve known ‘highly respectables’ who would 
have thought twice—and had ‘don’t’ for 
their second thought—over any such idea as 
soiling hands or garments to lift a poor old 
cart horse out of the mud. Save me from 
such men, say I. However, I see you stand in 
need of a wash and a brush like me. Will 
you step into my place?” 

I replied that I would be glad to do so; 
whereupon Shiny, nodding an adieu to the 
knot of men who were still standing by, led 
the way to his home. When we had, in 
Shiny’s phrase, put ourselves straight, in a 
neatly appointed little bed-room, we re- 
turned to the second of .Shiny’s apartments, 
which was furnished partly as a sitting-room, 
partly as an office. It was carpeted, there 
was an array of glass ware on a cupboard- 
sideboard in one corner of it, and a number 
of fairly good engravings hanging upon the 


Shiny, with his coat off 
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walls, a good-sized pier-glass over the chim- 
ney-piece, and on the chimney-piece, by way 
of smaller ornaments, were a tobacco-jar, 
with lucifer and spill-holders to match, a 
fancy cigar-case, and a number of pipes. But 
across the window stood a pedestal writing- 
table plentifully bestrewn with papers; a 
smaller writing-table for fireside use was put 
away in a recess, and against the wall opposite 
to the fire-place was a small, well-polished, 
mahogany book-case. Stepping over to the 
book-case, I saw that two out of its three 
shelves were filled with cheap novels; the 
other with a number of law books, several 
volumes of a racing calendar, and a few other 
works also bearing upon horse-racing. Hav- 
ing before heard that Shiny was a sort of 
irregular lawyer, I was not surprised at seeing 
the law books, but I was at seeing the racing 
ones. Though slangy, Shiny was not horsey 
in his talk, and I knew sufficient of his habits 
of life to be certain that he did not, in racing 
phrase, “follow the horses.” My curiosity 
was excited, and by way of saying something 
that might induce him to talk on the point, I 
observed, running my finger over the backs 
of the books as I spoke— 

“ Law and racing is a rather curious com- 
bination, isn’t it?” 

“Not more curious than racing and com- 
merce, or racing and almost any other pro- 
fession or calling you might name would be. 
Horse-racing—or I should say Jetting, the end 
to which horse-racing is the means—is a dis- 
ease that has affected members of every class, 
as few know better thanIdo. It has just struck 
me,” he added, laughing, though in a forced 
manner, and with a tone of bitterness, “ that 
law and betting, for that'is really what racing 
comes to, are rather.an appropriate combina- 
tion. They are both games of chance, only 
while law ruins its thousands, betting ruins 
its tens of thousands.” He paused for a 
moment, and then, looking me hard in the 
face, slowly added, “ betting brought me to 
be what I am—made first a fool and then a 
rogue of me.” As he uttered the last 
words it seemed to occur to him suddenly 
that he had said too much, and, instantly 
resuming his usual jerky, voluble, don’t- 
carish manner of talk, he went on— 

“But as the poet says, ‘thereby hangs a 
tale,’ which there is no need to tell now. 
This ”—waving his hand round the room— 
“is my little crib, not exactly in the marble- 
hall style, but I think I may say cosey, 
eh?” 

“Tt is a comfortable little room,” I said. 

“Ah, yes!” he exclaimed, “the room is 








well enough, but what sort of things are done 
in it, ¢hat’s about what you are thinking, eh?” 

“ Well, something of that sort,” I answered, 
imitating his own bluntness ; “I was think- 
ing that you were a strange character, and 
that, for more reasons than curiosity, I would 
like to know more about you.” 

For about a minute’s space he stood biting 
the corners of his moustache silently, then, 
with the air of one come to a resolution, he 
placed a chair for me—we had been standing 
up till this time—and, seating himself on the 
other side of the fireplace, said quietly— 

“Well, you shall, and [ll tell you why! 
Not because I can give you a tip or two 
about ‘things not generally known,’ but be- 
cause mine is a horrid example story, and ' 
you may bein a position to turn such a story 
to good account. I know I’m abad lot, but, 
I’m not quite so far gone as to wish to see 
others come down.as I have. Togive youa 
touch of the flowery—you know my weakness 
—‘I know myself a villain,’ but I do not 

Deem 
The rest no better than the thing I seem.’ 
And now here goes! In the first place, my 
name is not Smith, but as in this case there 
is nothing in a name, I'll stiil be Smith to 
you—for my parents’ sake, though they are 
now in their quiet grave. My father was a 
tradesman in one of the smaller county towns, 
and was a bit of a somebody there—was 
twice elected a member of the Town Council, 
and that sort of thing, you know. He died 
while I was a boy at school, but left my 
mother sufficient for what her friends styled 
‘a genteel subsistence.’ It wasn’t so much, 
however, but what she had to pinch hard to 
be able to article me to a solicitor in the 
town, and find me in clothes and pocket- 
money while I was serving my articles. She 
did her duty by me like the loving, self- 
denying mother she was, but I did not do 
my duty by myself, and, above all, I did not 
do it by her. I was a handsome, healthy 
young fellow, and I went in for being a dash- 
ing, go-a-head one. I formed acquaintance 
with a set made up of fast clerks and 
tradesmen’s sons, and a number of well- 
dressed loafers, who hung on to rich re- 
lations. In company with this set, I took to 
haunting the billiard-rooms of one of the 
hotels in the town, and soon fell into bad 
habits—late hours, drinking, playing, and 
betting ; especially betting. From joining 
in lotteries on the big races, I gradually pro- 
gressed to ‘ backing my fancy’ for them, and 
‘making a book’ upon them. I took to 
studying the sporting papers—to watching 
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the betting on and results of races, and look- 
ing forward for the ‘tips’ of the ‘ prophets.’ 
From betting half-crowns and crowns, I got 
to half-sovereigns, and sovereigns, and so on 
to ‘fivers’ and ‘tenners.’ Occasionally I 
‘picked up a trifle,’ but as a rule I lost, and 
was consequently nearly always hard up, and 
drawing upon my mother to the utmost ex- 
tent that she could let me, for, fortunately for 
her, a part of her money was ‘tied up.’ At 
last—for though it was three years before the 
smash came, there is no use in dwelling upon 
details—I had got hold of what I was assured 
was a ‘ dead certainty,’ and I had an oppor- 
tunity of backing it at a long price. If I 
could only raise twenty pounds I could ‘ put 
it on’ to win me a thousand, and then I could 
put myself straight, and drop betting. But 
how to get the twenty pounds ? that was the 
rub. I had pumped my mother dry for the 
time being, and I was already in debt to 
every friend who had anything to lend; and 


| yet it was such a pity to miss this chance for 


the sake of a paltry twenty-pound note. Well, 
I dare say you guess the rest! Satan finds 
mischief for wicked brains, as well as idle 
hands, to do. By this time I had got to 
such a position in the office that most of the 
money paid in to it passed through my 
hands, and—to make a long story short— 
being in a position to do so, I borrowed 
twenty pounds of the money of my principal. 
Of course I said to myself that it was only 
borrowing, for I would pay it back out of my 
winnings the moment they were paid to me. 
I had scarcely sent the money to the agent 
who was to ‘put it on’ for me, when I re- 
pented having taken it. My sin was swift in 
finding me out. My bet was made a month 
before the race on which it depended, and 
during that month I was in an agony of sus- 
pense, and was tortured by the recollection, 
which I had managed to stifle till the wrong 
was done, of the many other ‘ tips’ that had 
been given to me as dead certainties, that 
had turned out to be dead losses, and I 
vowed that if this only did prove a win, it 
should be my last betting transaction.” 

Before he had reached this point, Shiny’s 
usual jaunty manner had deserted him. He 
spoke earnestly and was evidently agitated, 
and now paused to moisten his parched lips; 
and having done this and drawn a long breath, 
he resumed his narrative. 

“T dare say I shouldn’t have kept these 
vows,” he said, “but anyway, I wasn’t put 
to the test on that score. I went a hundred 
miles to see the race run. There were seven- 
teen started for it, but practically it was re- 





duced to a match between my horse—as I 
called it—and another, and during the greater 
part of the race mine looked as if it was 
going to win. 
last turn, I was already mentally disposing of 
my gains, and saying what a fool I should 
have been to have missed such a chance; 
but it was a case of counting chickens before 
they were hatched. The other horse began 
to gain inch by inch, till at a hundred yards 
from the winning post they were head and 
head ; and they ran the rest of the distance 
so closely locked together that it was impos- 
sible for any one but the judge to be certain 
which had won until the numbers were 
hoisted on the telegraph board. When the 
numbers did go up that of my horse was 
second ; and as I had backed it for an abso- 
lute win, it might as well have been last so 
far as I was concerned. When I looked at 
the numbers I felt my heart grow cold and 
my head dizzy. I /e/ like a branded man, but 
neither on the race-course nor when I got 
home did any one seem to notice anything 
special in my appearance. All the same, 
I suffered horribly in my mind. I couldn’t 
sleep at night or rest by day. My one 
thought was that I must make up the stolen 
money somehow, and I saw but one way ;— 
to take more money and continue betting, in 
the hope that luck would turn, and that by 
some fortunate hit I should be able to replace 
all. This was the plan I acted upon; but I 
no longer called it borrowing even to myself. 
I had got to the desperate stage; and‘only 
argued that, if luck didn’t turn, I might as 
well be hung for a sheep as a lamb. Well, 
luck didn’t turn; I lost bet after bet. I 
grew more and more reckless and dissipated ; 
so much so that my governor received a very 
pointed hint that I was going fast, and people 
were wondering how I did it. That meant, 
Look into your accounts ; he interpreted it 
aright, and the result was the discovery of my 
defaications. I wasgiven into custody. Ihad, 
of course, been in a certain measure prepared 
for such a possibility ; and I can honestly 
say, that I believe my chief feeling on being 
arrested was a sense of relief. But to my 
poor mother the news was a terrible blow. 
She almost lost her reason. She offered to 
pay the money and more; to sacrifice all she 
had in the world if I was only allowed to go 
free. She went down on her knees to the 
man, and grovelled at his feet to beg for 
mercy for me ; but he was not to be turned. 
I was taken before the magistrate, and then 
for the first time I felt the full bitterness of my 
humiliation, It was on all hands voted an 


As it led the way round the |, 
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interesting case, and the little court was 
crowded ; and as I glanced round it I saw 
scores of faces that I knew looking down on 
me, and scarcely one with a touch of pity on 
it; and yet, guilty as I was, I might well 
have been pitied, for I was utterly bowed 
down with shame and remorse. In one place 
were my boon companions sneering and snig- 
gering ; in another, a group of my mother’s 
friends, looking sad for her sake; and the 
magistrate himself had been a friend of my 
father’s. I pleaded guilty, was committed 
for trial, and sent to prison till the assizes. 

“ At the assize trial there was much the 
same scene, but with one difference, that was 
very material to me. My mother had, 
despite the advice of her friends, insisted 
upon being present; and when I was sen- 
tenced, her grief found vent in a cry that 
told her heart was broken. I shall never 
forget that cry; it has rang in my ears a 
thousand times since in my sleeping as well 
as my waking hours, and I believe I shall 
hear it when I am dying.” 

He spoke in a quiet, even tone, but with 
a depth of feeling that one would have 
thought him incapable of under any circum- 
stances. Despite his efforts to master his emo- 
tion, for some moments he was unable to pro- 
ceed ; and, to fill up the pause, I observed— 

“Well, seeing with what fair chances you 
started, yours is a sad story.” 

“Yes, as bitterly bad and sad as it is true,” 
he answered, “and none the less sad a story 
from being a common one. I’ve no doubt 
that, as in my case, it often means ruin for 
more than one, and the bringing of grey heads 
with sorrow to the grave. However, to go on 
with my own story! The judge argued—justly 
enough, I dare say—that my being educated 
and in a fair position was an aggravation of my 
offence, and gave me five years penal. I served 
it out within fifteen months, and then I got my 
ticket. My mother had died a year before 
that, and had left me what little she had by 
that time to leave; for, what with the drag I 
had been upon her, her having been under 
the doctor’s hands from the day on which 
she heard me sentenced, part of her income 
dying with her, and one thing and another, a 
little over a clear hundred was all I had to 
draw. What I ought to have done when I 
got the money was of course to have gone to 
a new world and started life afresh as a new 
man; but I didn’t. While I was doing my 
time I gave full rein to the very tidy share of 
devil-may-carishness that was in my nature ; 
and I went back to my native town in high- 
flying style, dressed within an inch of my 





life, looking in the ‘I-care-for-nobody-no- 
not-I’ style, and fully determined not to 
knuckle-down. I spoke to old acquaintances 
as if nothing had happened ; but it wouldn’t 
act; those of them whose good opinion 
was worth having cold-shouldered me. 
So, shrugging my shoulders, I said to my- 
self ‘Very well, good people all, so let 
it be. If you won’t have me at any less a 
price than doing the “’umble,” you shan’t 
have me at all. You go in for treating me 
as a black sheep, and I shall go in for being 
one. So here goes for some racket in the | 
world’s-mine-oyster line.’ ” 

During the latter part of his speech, his | 
manner again underwent a change. The | 
earnestness and sadness that had previously 
characterized it vanished, and he was again 
the rattling, slangy, self-possessed customer I 
had always found him before. Marking the 
change, I could not refrain from exclaiming— 

“Shiny’s himself again !” 

“Yes, Shiny’s himself again,” he answered 
promptly. ‘We've all at least one weak 
joint in our armour, and you’ve just seen me 
touched in mine. When I speak of my 
mother I am for the moment another self 
than Shiny Smith—the self I might have 
been. And now we had, perhaps, better 
drop the subject; what I have told you 
is really the horrid example part of my story ; 
the only part of it I expect that you would 
ever be able to turn to any beneficial pur- 
pose. I don’t see myself that what else I 
have to tell is calculated to point a moral ; 
still, as I’ve broken the ice, I'm good to go 
on if you wish it.” 

As it was to know something of his pre- 
sent way of life that I was chiefly curious, 
I replied that I would like him to proceed. 

“ All right, then,” he answered; “ any- 
thing to oblige, so here goes. In the first 
place, I had quite made up my mind not to 
put myself within the clutches of the law 
again; and being limited to that extent, I 
came to the conclusion that Flat-catching 
must be my game.” 

“ And what might flat-catching be ?” I in- 
terrupted, seeing that he was taking it for 
granted that I knew the meaning of the term. 

“Well, broadly,” he answered, smiling, “ it 
means swindling—in detail it may mean any- 
thing, from promoting bubble companies, 
down to revealing the future for seven 
stamps. The only question with me was, 
what particular line of the business I should 
take to. Circumstanced as I was, the bubble 
company sort of thing was several cuts above 
me, while I felt several cuts above the lowest 
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branches ; such, for instance, as professing to 
sell purses with a couple of half-crowns in 
them at a shilling each, or doing the sham 
smuggler, who tackles your neither-man-nor- 
boy flat, saluting him as ‘shipmate,’ and 
‘ having’ him over lettuce-leaf cigars, which 
he tells him are the real right sort, and have 
never paid duty, shiver his old timbers. At 
length came the right idea! You’ve been 
pretty well fleeced over horse-racing, it said, 
now take to fleecing—turn tipster.” 

“Tipster!” I interrupted again, as Shiny 
would have hurried on. 

‘Yes, advertising prophet, you know,” he 
rejoined. ‘The certain winner of any race 
sent on receipt of thirty stamps and a 
stamped addressed envelope. Fortune-maker. 
Box A.’ That’s about the simplest style of it, 
but you generally stick it in warmer than 
that. However, that’s a digression at the 
present moment. Having decided on the 
tipster line, I went in for it scientifically. I 
had about sixty pounds of my money left, 
and I went and took a lodging in the neigh- 
bourhood of a great training district, in order 
that my address might have a business-like 
smack about it. I bought those volumes of 
racing matter that attracted your attention 
just now, and I may say for myself that I 
studied them and the sporting papers, and 
otherwise did what I could to form a sound 
judgment on the coming events, for the 
benefit of my especial flats. It was then too, 
I ought to mention, that I took the not 
uncommon name of Smith—for the benefit 
of those I came in contact with, understand, 
not as my advertising signature, that was of 
a more flowery character. By way of a start 
I put forth a special ‘draw,’ running in this 
style: ‘The advertiser, who has long been 
connected with racing stables, has got hold 
of so great a “moral” for the C—— Handi- 
cap, that he has backed it for all he is worth ; 
but, as it is still at long odds, and is such a 
chance as only ofiers once in a life-time, he 
is anxious to raise a little more to put on, 
and in order to do so is willing to send the 
name of the horse to a limited number of 
subscribers, on receipt of sixty stamps, and a 
promise of ten per cent. on winnings from 
each. Address, &c., &c.’ I put this into 
halfa-dozen sporting papers, and though a 
first web I flatter myself it looked as pretty 
a little parlour as ever any sportingly 
inclined fly was invited to walk into. 
They walked into it to the tune of fourteen 
pound over and above the cost of advertis- 
ing. Nor was that all; I sent the name of 
one horse to some, and of other horses to 





others, and lo, and behold, one of them did 
prove the winner; and those who had 
received that name sent me something like 
another ten pound, as the promised per- 
centage on their winnings. I did a number 
of other ‘specials,’ with much the same pro- 
fitable result. Then as that line could only 
be followed over some half-dozen of the 
biggest races of the year, I adopted a signa- 
ture, and started as regular professional 
tipster, offering to tell the winners of every 
race of the season, and coming down toa 
thirteen stamp ‘ inspirer’ for ordinary events, 
and thirty for the more important ones. I 
flatter myself that my advertisements in that 
character were second to few in their draw- 
power. I seasoned high, come what would. 
Whether I happened to spot the winner or 
failed to name it in the half-dozen or dozen 
that I sent out to my ‘subscribers,’ it was all 
the same. I always promised the certain 
winner, and invariably announced ‘ Glorious 
success! Glorious success!’ and the flats 
gorged the bait freely. I used to have fifty 
and sixty letters a week in a general way, 
and sometimes a hundred or more.” 

At this point I once more interrupted the 
flow of his narrative to observe that it was 
surprising that any person capable of writing 
a letter should be so easily duped, 

‘“‘ Ah, that’s where you make a mistake,” 
laughed Shiny; “it’s seeming surprising to 
you only shows your innocence. It’s true 
some of the letters show their writers to be 
ignorant, but the majority of them are from 
people of fair education and position. If 
you had seen the names and callings of some 
of the writers you’d have been a lot more 
surprised than you are now. But there, it’s 
only at a first glance that there appears any- 
thing wonderful about it ; if you look into it 
you'll see it’s only a case of ‘ poor human 
nature. The man that said there was so 
many million people in the world mostly 
fools, was a deal nearer the mark than I dare 
say he supposed—you must be a knave td 
know how many fools there really are in the 
world, and how very foolish they are. As 
another flat-catcher that I was acquainted 
with used to say, fools make knaves ; they are 
so plentiful and so tempting.” 

“ And did you never experience any com- 
punction in the matter?” I asked. 

“Well, compunction is a weakness in a 
flat-catcher,” he answered, smiling ; “still, I 
don’t mind owning that I did have sharp 
touches of it at times. In some of the letters 
it was easy enough to detect the germs of a 





case of bankruptcy, or embezzlement, or 
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robbery from an employer, and when I came | 
across these a fellow-feeling made me won- | 
drous kind. But, to have warned the flats | 
I should have had to blow the gaff upon my- | 
self; to have written saying that tipping was | 
all humbug, tipsters all rogues, and that the | 
only really reliable and profitable advice I | 
could give in connection with betting was | 
not to bet at all. If I had possessed courage 
and principle enough to have acted in that | 
self-sacrificing manner, I should have had a lot 
too much principle to have ever been a flat- 
When, over some particular letter, | 
my conscience did prick me, I always got 
cornered by the thought that to warn the flat 
meant to extinguish myself. So in the end I 
just let things drift, salving my conscience by 
saying to myself that perhaps my warning 
would be of no use if I did send it; for to 
tell a flat that he is a flat, is, generally speak- 
ing, to put his back up, as he is the man of 
all others who is most given to think himself 
a sharper; and that as fools will part with 
their money, they might as well part with a 
little of it to me as to anybody else. If it 
had only been the thirteen or thirty stamps 
they sent me, I should never have had a 
second thought about the matterin any case ; 
but sending for the tip is only the beginning 
of the bad end-—it’s backing the tip that does 
the mischief, The tipster tells his subscribers 
that the horse he mames can’t lose, and 
advises them to ‘ lump the money on it,’ back 
it for all they are worth, and the like. Acting 
upon the advice, they in, too many instances 
lose all they are worth; and then, as was the 
case with me, they console themselves by 
thinking ‘ better luck next time,’ and ‘ borrow’ 
some one else’s money to perform with, and, 
as I did, come to grief through it, I’m doing 
the open confession business with you now, 
and you may take my word for it that 
thousands are ruined through betting who 
are never seen on a racecourse, and could 
scarcely tell the difference between a race- 
horse and a towel-horse, simply through the 
facilities that the sporting papers give for 
ruination. If I had happened to be a law- 
maker instead of a law-breaker, it is one of the | 
things I would have gone in for putting down.” 

“As it was, you appear to have made a 
pretty good thing out of it,” I said. 

‘Very fair,” he answered, quite unabashed. 
“ But it turned out to be too good to last. 
I received letters accusing me of not having 
given tips in return for stamps sent, and some 
complaints of the same kind were sent to the 
sporting papers, As a matter of fact I had 


/up as a flat-catcher. 





never received the letters. I said so. The | 





others could only repeat that they had cer- 
tainly sent them, and the upshot was that a 
sorter in the local post-office was taken up 
for stealing letters addressed to me. It was 
his own superiors who entrapped him ; but I 
was obliged to give evidence before the 
magistrate, and this gave an opportunity to 
the solicitor for ‘the defence to show me 
The case attracted 
notice, and turned public attention for a mo- 
ment to the subject of racing tipsters: and 
then, behold, the sporting newspaper, with- 
out which I should have been powerless 
and the flats safe, turned moral against 
me. It certainly assumed a virtue when it 
had it not, I fancy people had been writing 
to it about its share in the business, for it 
was through its answers to correspondents 
that it attacked me. It would look better of 
the fellow, it said, to disgorge some of his 
own plunder than to help to send a poor 
sorter to prison. It suggested that I pro- 
bably knew as much about the points of a 
race-horse, as a race-horse did a short- 
hand ; and finally it intimated that it would 
insert no more of the fellow’s advertisements. 
Under these circumstances I changed my | 
signature, changed my newspaper, and varied 
the style of my advertisements. That would 
have been quite sufficient as far as the 
flats were concerned; but it wasn’t good 
enough to take in the paper that was down 
on me. The fellow was at it again, it said, 
and pointed out how and where, and it stuck 
to me so close that there was nothing left for 
me but to shut up shop as a tipster,” 

“What did you take to then?” I asked, 
as Shiny made a rather lengthy pause. 

“I didn’t take to anything for a while, 
though I thought over a good many things. 
My first idea was to start a loan office.” 

“ Had you capital enough to turn money- 
lender then ?” I exclaimed in surprise. 

* No, not to turn money-lender,” he an- 
swered, with significant emphasis; ‘ but 
more than enough to work the inquiry fee 
dodge with,” 

“And how might the inquiry fee dodge be 
worked ?” I asked. 

“ Well, it’s done on the bounce,” he replied. 
“You advertise yourself as say ‘The Me- 
tropolitan and. Provincial Discount and 
Loan Association. Money advanced in 
sums of from £5 to £500, at five per cent, 
interest, with or without security. Forms 
of proposal on application.’ Of course your 
forms of proposal are immensely business- 
looking papers. They are form 16, number 
30,814, are officially headed, and printed in 
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with as much legal and financial sounding 
jargon as they can well stand. You send 
them to all who ask, and when they come back 
filled up, you strike your fish. On another 
form you write to say that the Board of Directors 
having considered the proposal are prepared 
to advance the sum required immediately 
upon receiving the report of their district 
agent, who will be instructed to forward the 
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business, on receipt of the usual inquiry fee, 
which, owing to the extensive character of 
their business, the directors of the M. and P. 
Association were enabled to fix at half a 
guinea instead of the guinea charged by 
other offices. In nine cases out of ten the 
half-guinea is sent, and then, after waiting a 
day or two, you write regretting that the report 








of the district agent is such that the directors. 
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have decided that they cannot make the 
advance at the low rate of interest at which 
they do business, and as they strictly confine 
themselves to the one class of business, they 
must decline the proposal.” 

“Then the inquiry-fee dodge, as you call 
it, is simply a more elaborate system of flat- 
catching than the racing one,” I said. 





“Just so,” he said, “more elaborate and 


more profitable. I knew two who were in 
the line, and their worst weeks used to be 
better than my best at the tipping.” 

“How was it you didn’t take to it, then ; 
not from tenderness of conscience, I suppose?” 

“‘ No, but from tenderness of feeling about 
myself,” he answered. “I had had enough 
of penal servitude to be extra cautious about 
running the risk of ‘at again. It was a 
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hundred to one that the game could be 
carried on safely, but still, by being the 
secretary, the board of directors, the district 
agent, and everything else all in one, you did 
leave yourself open to a charge of obtain- 
ing money under false pretences. This 
made me hesitate about the inquiry fee 
business and other things of the kind that 
I thought of, though I dare say I should have 
gone in for something of the kind at last, if I 
hadn’t drifted into this quarter of the world.” 

As he finished speaking, he pushed his 
chair back from the fire a little way, took a 
pipe from his pocket and began to fill it, 
like a man who had come to the end of his 
subject ; but adopting something of his own 
freedom of manner, I said— 

*“‘ But how did you come to drift into this 
quarter of the world? It’s hardly fair of you 
to want to leave off just at the part of your 
story in which, you must know, I am most 
likely to be interested.” 

“Well, it’s not that,” he said; “I don’t 
want to come the to-be-continued-in-our next 
stroke over you.” 

“ Of course, if there is anything you think 
it would be imprudent to tell me,” I answered, 
“T have nothing further to say.” 

“ Well, what further I have to tell of myself 
is, I suppose, neither better nor worse than 
what I have already told, as it is all to the 
same effect—that I amabadlot. I hesitated 
about speaking about the game I’m up to at 
present because it occurred to me that I 
might let out something that I had no right 
to do about others. However, I can tell you 
in a general way, and put you fly toa wrinkle 
or two without injuring any one. While I 
was still thinking about what I should do, 
after being knocked out of time as a tipster, 
I met a publican with whom I was acquainted 
through having been in the habit of going 
into his booth at race meetings. I found 
that his publichouse was down here, and had 
a small music hall attached to it, and that he 
was in search of a person to act as chairman 
and manager of this hall. After some talk it 
was arranged that I was to have the berth at 
a pound a week and my board and lodgings, 
and so I came into the neighbourhood. The 
hall was a very low one, its chief frequenters 
being the thieves, crimps, and other queer 
characters of the district; drunken sailors, 
and the sort of women that are likely to be 
found in such company. And here I got to 
know all the ‘queer’ set. Well, as I dare 
say you know, in most queer districts there is 
a character known among the initiated as 
the Penman, or the ‘Scolard.’ 


| 





the penman, or Scolard Johnson, or some 
such name; and he is usually a man of blown 
character, but of some education and clever- 
ness. I soon found out that there was no 
such character in this district, and on the 
other hand, some of the cleverer and more 
high-flying customers among the queer set 
soon found out not only that I was a bit of a 
penman, and a bit of a ‘ scolard,’ but a bit of 
a lawyer too. They took to coming to ask 
me just to write them that bit of a thing, or 
advise them over the other; and sometimes 
they voluntarily paid very liberally for those 
slight services. This suggested to me that 
here was an opening, and acting on the idea, 
I set up as what I may call attorney and 
correspondent general to the neighbourhood, 
giving up the managership but retaining the 
chairmanship of the music hall, which brings 
me in fifteen shillings a week.” 

“What might an attorney and correspondent 
general of your stamp do?” I asked. 

“ Oh, a thousand and one odd things.” 

“ But name some of them,” I persisted. 

“ Well, he will advise with the friends or 
relations of people ‘in trouble ;’ he will give 
opinions upon cases which, if he knows his 
business, he will have put to him supposititious 
ones, he will—if he can—explain the nature 
or value of papers which a client may have 
chanced to find. He will write—for friends 
who are not able to write—to people who are 
under hiding because they are ‘ wanted ; he 
will read the answers when there are any ; and 
in the way of smaller things he will draw out 
subscription-list headings, cards for ‘ Friendly 
Leads,’—that is, raffles for the benefit of people 
who have just got into or out of ‘trouble,’ 
—and begging petitions. Sometimes, too, he 
may do a little in the way of such things as 
‘touching up’ a rent book which is going to 
be used as a reference by a person seeking a 
house, and which would be the reverse of a 
recommendation if not touched up ; or putting 
a crimp’s accounts against sailors into shape.” 

Such was the story of Shiny Smith’s life, 
as told by himself, such the chances he 
had thrown away, such the misery he 
had brought upon himself and others, such 
the disreputable means by which he had 
lived —by which he was living. I felt 
that it was a most wretched story—a story 
which he who had told it had well classed as 
of the “horrid example” class. At first, as 
I have mentioned, he spoke with evident 
feeling, but during the latter part of his dis- 
course he had spoken in much his usuat 
manner. It was apparent, however, that toa 


He is Jack | certain extent the manner was on this occa- 
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sion forced ; that “ the still small voice” was 
making itself heard: that he felt, if not 
remorse, at least some sense of his degrada- 
tion. Seeing this, and remembering that I 
had more than once heard of his doing really 
kind acts, I felt that there must still be some 
good in him, and while I could not but 
condemn, neither could I but pity him. I 
appealed to the good that I believe was yet 
left in him. I urged upon him to give up the 
life he was leading ; to seek out some honest 
way of earninga livelihood. He admitted that 
his present mode of life was degraded, that at 
times he keenly felt it to be so, and that an 
honest life would be infinitely preferable. 
But that sin of pride by which so many 
have fallen, prevented him from attempting 
to raise himself out of the slough into which 
he had sunk. To be admitted into the ranks 
of honest men again, he said, he would have 
to do the humble and penitential, and start 
at the very bottom of the ladder. It was 
what he ought to do, perhaps, might be a 
fitting part of his punishment, but for all that 
he couldn’t bring himself to do it—he wouldn’t 
‘knuckle down.” This was all I could get 
out of him, either on this or the several 
subsequent occasions when as opportunity 
offered Irenewed the subject with him, and 
again urged him to turn from his wickedness. 

But what my weak endeavours had failed 
to effect, a Higher Power brought about 
in its own good time and manner. The 
hand of affliction was laid upon Shiny. 
He was prostrated upon a sick-bed, and for 
the rainy day of sickness he had made no 
preparation. In the course of a few weeks 
he was reduced to a state of destitution, and 
might have died of want and neglect had it 
not been for the kindness of Bible Braidy. 
The old man assisted him so far as his 
own scanty means would allow, and finally 
got him removed to the workhouse infirmary. 
‘There, after many weeks of suffering, the dis- 
ease was mastered. At this stage, Braidy in- 
formed me that Shiny wished to see me. I 
found him much broken down, and very 
weak; and I could see tears gather in 
his eyes as I shook hands with him, and 
expressed my sorrow at seeing him so ill. 
He murmured some expression of thanks ; 
and then, having lain still for a few minutes, 
he said, in a trembling voice, but with a faint 
smile creeping over his wasted features— 

“‘T hope you believe in the old adage that 
it is never too late to mend.” 

“T do,” I answereck 

“Well, I’m sorry I should have left it so 


late; but Ido mean, with God's help, to mend | 





now. I have been brought back from the 


verge of the grave, so that I may call myself | 


a new man; I feel as if a new heart had 
been given to me, and when I get about again, 
I want to lead a betterlife. Will you help me?” 

“Willingly! In any way that I can,” I an- 
swered promptly. “What is your own idea?” 

Briefly put, his views were that he must 
leave the neighbourhood, and that he would 
like to leave England altogether, and com- 
mence a new life iri a new world. 

The latter idea I thought was a good 
one; and, after I had left him, it occurred 
to me that I could perhaps enable him to 
carry it out. 





‘ } 
I had, a week or two previously, made the 


acquaintance of an agent of a large firm of 
railway contractors, who had come down to 
our district to superintend the fitting out and 
loading of a vessel that was to take out a 
number of men who had been engaged for 
the construction of a railway in New Zea- 
land. Report said he had been a navvy, 
and had worked his way up to his present 
position. Heé was a big, burly fellow, rather 
coarse of feature, and rather blustering in 
manner, but, under his roughness of exterior, 
there was a good deal of shrewdness and 
kindness of heart. To this man I spoke 


about Shiny ; and the result was that, after | 


some little negotiation, he agreed to take him 
out as his own clerk. On the day of sailing, 
Braidy and I saw him off, and, though, being 
still weak, he was much affected at parting, 
he went away in a hopeful spirit. He arrived 
safely at his destination, and occasionally 
wrote to old Braidy. From his letters— 
which were very modestly written—we ga- 


thered that he was doing very well, and | 


was faithful to the good resolves he had 
made. 





Three years after his departure, the | 


agent who had so kindly afforded him the | 


opportunity of retrieving himself, returned to 
England, bringing with him from Shiny a 


handsome present for old Braidy, and a | 


graceful little token of remembrance for my- 
self. He amply confirmed all that Shiny’s 
letters had said. He had been so satisfied 
with Shiny’s behaviour, and so pleased with 
his ability, that he had been strongly desirous 
of retaining him as his clerk ; but Shiny 
had not cared about coming back to the old 
country. He had got another engagement 
in the colony, and there, liked by all who 
knew him, he was leading an honest, respect- 
able, God-fearing life. ‘The path of reforma- 
tion had been made easy for him ; he was 
humbly thankful that it had been so, and grate- 
ful to all who had helped him in that path. 
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= judicial dealing itself is now to be 
considered. It is a dealing, first, with the 
true Israel of God (vers.7—15); then, secondly, 
with worldly professors, or believers lapsing, 
or in danger of lapsing into worldly confor- 
mity (vers. 16—23). 

This division of the parties cited for trial 
and judgment is not perhaps very distinctly 
marked. The description of the entire com- 
pany placed at the bar (ver. 5) might seem to 
single out and identify only the honest and 


truly godly portion of the Church, or of Zion’s | 
children, to the exclusion of all mere pretenders | 


and false professors ; while, on the other hand, 


the affectionate appeal made in the first in- | 


stance (ver. 7) to the true-hearted, on behalf 
of true and spiritual worship, as distinguished 
from the stern rebuke of hypocrisy and formal- 
ism at its close (ver. 16), is so general as ap- 
parently to embrace the whole nation or com- 
munity of Israel; the entire professing church. 

There is a meaning in this. It is of set 
purpose that this relaxation in the style of 
address is considerately made. 

When the citation is issued generally to all 
and sundry in Israel, it is framed in language 


appropriate strictly and properly to the spiri- | 


tual portion of the Church. For that de- 


scribes, and that alone can describe, the mark | 


to which they are all required to come up; 


the standard by which they must all be tested | 


and tried. But when the truly sincere and 
spiritual in the mixed nation or society of pro- 
fessed believers are singled out, as they are the 
first who are required to stand for judgment, 
they are invited under a less precise form of 
citation :—in more vague and general terms. 
There is here an important practical lesson. 
When God comes forth to deal judicially 
with his Church, as visible on the earth,— 
embracing all who profess the true religion 
and their households,—he is entitled to take 
his stand upon the highest estimate that can 
be formed of the position which they pro- 
fess to occupy. That must be the standard 
of his judgment. It is in the view of that 


standard that the collective Church is brought | 


to trial. But it is otherwise when a distinction 


is recognised ; when the true and real mem- | 
bers of the Church are viewed as separate from | 


mere nominal professors, and are singled out 


| of address which I used before ;—that which, 


in the first instance, and called upon for some 
special dealing. These, the more conscien- | 
tious and earnest-minded of the body,—whose | 
very conscientiousness and earnestness of 
mind may cause undue timidity or scrupulo- 
sity,—the Lord may with great condescension, 
and a kind and considerate accommodation 
to their infirmity, summon upon a somewhat 
lower or wider call. He may cali them simply 
in the character common to all, without any 
special designation of distinguishing spiri- 
tuality such as they themselves might be the 
last to recognise and appropriate as theirs. ~ 
Thus, to give an illustration. If, as an 
officer, I have to review the entire troop 
under my command, I summon them all col- 
lectively in terms descriptive of the. highest 
style and standard of. qualification, and the 
highest code of honour, which true and 
genuine soldiership knows. But if I have to 
make a selection, and single out the édite of 
my company for admonition and encourage- 
ment, I may avoid, of set purpose, the mode 


in its fullest import, the very men whom I 
wish to gather round me might be the most 
apt to hesitate about applying to themselves. 
I invite them therefore now in the most general 
terms I can find, to indicate simply their posi- 
tion as soldiers, and their relation to me as 
their captain. In the one case, I wish to 
deepen the feeling of responsibility. In the 
other case, my desire is to overcome bashful- 
ness and encourage freedom of access. When 
I call the whole body miscellaneously, I call 
them in terms fitted to raise to the highest 
pitch their sense of what they ought to be. 
When I seek to win the well-conditioned and 
well-disposed among them, that I may hold a 
separate and special dealing with them, as to 
anything I have to allege against their general 
conduct, or anything I have to complain of 
particularly in their intercourse personally 
with myself, I appeal to them in language 
to which they may readily respond. I do 
not say, Come to me as heroes; but, Come 
to me simply as soldiers. All who are 
willing to appear before me as soldiers, I 
am prepared to examine, and try, and judge; 
according to the fair tests, not of highest 
heroism, but of simple soldiership. “ Hear, 
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therefore, O my people, and I will speak; 
O Israel, and I will testify against thee.” 

I. “I am God, even thy God” (ver. 7). This 
opening of the appeal is in the same gracious 
line. It is fitted to encourage an approach 
to the throne of judgment, as being still the 
throne of grace. In the near view of this 
solemn scene, the Church, the tried and 
spiritual Church, embraced in the mixed com- 
pany professing godliness, had been moved 
to say, ‘Our God shall come.” And He 
comes as her God accordingly. I am God, 
greatly to be feared. I am thy God, on 
whom thou canst rely, even when I have 
occasion to plead with thee. 

Thus, before I speak of anything I have to 
testify concerning thee ; before I set in order 
my case or my complaint; I must remind 
thee of what I am in myself, and of what I 
am in my relation to thee. Thou must be 
prepared to recognise, both my sovereighty 
and my grace ; my sovereignty as God, and 
my grace as thy God. 

If I am to thee God merely, and not 
thy God ; if thou regardest me vaguely and 
generally as God ; with no definite apprehen- 
sion of what personally and relatively I am to 
thee; then, whatever emotions of wonder, 
gratitude, and awe may occasionally visit thy 
bosom, I can have no real place in thy heart. 
Thou feelest as if thou ‘wert in the presence of 
a goodly picture or imposing statue. Thou 
art affected as by a touching tale or poem. 
But real and actual fellowship between me and 
thee—mind with mind and heart with heart— 
there cannot be. I am a sort of abstraction 
or abstract idea to thee ; and when I speak 
to thee of what I most of all desire to have 
from thee, and indeed cannot bear to want,— 
the intelligent, confiding love of thy whole 
soul,—it is as if I asked thee to adore an 
image or embrace a cloud. 

If, again, I am thy God merely, and not in 
thy esteem God over all; if thou simply 
reckonest on me as accommodating myself to 
thee, and becoming what thy natural mind 
would wish me to be; if thou makest a con- 
venience of me, and conceivest of me as if I 
had nothing to care for but only thy ease and 
safety, and existed in fact only for thee and 
for thy sake ; then, whatever dreamy ideas of 
gratitude may flit across thy selfish fancy, thou 
canst have no real sense of what must ever be 
the uppermost consideration when, as the one 
only living and true God, I come to plead with 
my creatures and my children ; made origin- 
ally in my image, and through grace remade in 
that likeness again ; made thus, and re-made 
for my service, and for the glory of my great 





name. Know therefore, and understand, that 
when I come forth to search and try and 
judge thee, in order to the clearing up of all 
that may be outstanding between us, I come 
as “ God, even thy God.” 

II. In accordance with this principle, the 
Lord indicates what he will not make matter 
of complaint in this trial: —“I will not reprove 
thee for thy sacrifices or thy burnt offerings, 
to have been continually before me. I will 
take no bullock out of thy house, nor he goats 
out of thy folds.._ For every beast of the 
forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand 
hills. I know all the fowls of the mountains: 
and the wild beasts of the field are mine. If 
I were hungry, I would not tell thee: for the 
world is mine, and the fulness thereof. Will 
I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of 
goats?” (Vers,8—13.) 

We have here one of the many passages in 
which sacrificial offerings and observances 
are spoken of, as it might seem, in dis- 
paraging terms. ‘This is to be accounted 
for in one or other of two different ways, 
Sometimes these services are brought into 
comparison with the atoning work of Christ. 
In the anticipated glory and excellency, the 
fulness and sufficiency of that great propitia- 
tion, by the blood of the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world, all the legal 
and Levitical methods of expiation are swal- 
lowed up and superseded. On other occa- 
sions, they are brought, as mere outward 
observances, into contrast with the inward 
and spiritual graces of faith and love; the 
religion of the heart as distinguished from 
that of form and ceremony. ‘The previous 
explanation, however, is never to be over- 
looked. It is always assumed that the ques- 
tion of the expiation of our guilt and our 
consequent peace with God, is settled upon 
the footing of an adequate substitutionary 
sacrifice, offered and accepted on our behalf, 
and appropriated by us as ours. The only 
outstanding inquiry is held to be, what kind 
of offering or service is now to be rendered ; 
not in order to the making of our peace with 
God, but upon the faith of our peace with 
God being already and otherwise secured. 
That is evidently the case here. 

To the question thus put, the uniform and 
only answer is that all ritual observances 
whatever must give place to the cultivation 
of a pure heart and a holy life. Even 
when the law appointing them remained in 
force, they were utterly worthless when 
weighed in the balance against godliness, 
brotherly kindness, and charity. And under 
the more spiritual dispensation of the gospel, 
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the pre-eminence of the moral over the formal, 
the obedience of the inner man over the 
bodily exercise of mere routine, which indeed 


profiteth nothing, is still more clearly and | 


conspicuously seen. 

Hence, such passages as Samuel’s rebuke 
of Saul (1 Sam. xv. 22); the query and 
reply in Micah’s prophecy (chap. vi. 5—8) ; 
or David’s pathetic and plaintive strain of 
penitence (Psalm li. 16, 17). And hence the 
grave, indignant irony of the Lord’s pleading 
here with his holy ones, who have made a 
covenant with him by sacrifice, the one all- 
sufficient sacrifice of the great atonement. 

The irony, if so solemn an expostulation 
may be so characterized, has in it a twofold 
argument. It is based, first, on thte Lord’s 
independence of them (vers. 1o—12), and 
secondly, on their unprofitableness to Him 
(ver. 13). It thus gives the double death- 
blow to the religion of ceremony, whatever 
guise it may assuine. For beneath every 
formal system of worship, underlying it and 
pervading it, these two elements of self- 
deception are to be always found. On the 
one hand, I have the presumption to imagine 
that somehow God has occasion for me and 
for my services ; while, on the other hand, I 
have the lurking impression that what I offer 
may be something that, for its own sake, God 
will value. With strong disdain the Lord, as 
it were, spurns away both of these delusions. 
Have I any need of you or your gifts? Can 
you minister to my gratification or aggrandise- 
ment? Are you not at the very best un- 
profitable servants? It is a humbling and 
mortifying remonstrance! Yes; in one view. 
But in another view, it is altogether gracious. 
It sets you free, if only you are guileless and 
true-hearted, from all embarrassment in draw- 
ing near to God: all uneasiness that might 
spring out of an apprehension of failure in 
some circumstance of state or point of form. 
There is relief as well as rebuke in this affec- 
tionate appeal. ° 

Let me be called into the audience-hall, or 
rather invited into the secret chamber, of one 
whom I hold in highest esteem, and with 
whom it is the first desizve of my heart to 
stand well. I linger long on the threshold of 
the door. I have undefined misgivings and 
alarms. And these are apt to turn far more 
on the formal details and ceremonials of the 
anticipated interview than on the essential 
merits of any question that is likely to be 
raised. I fear lest I may be found wanting 
in the observance of some of the rules of 
courtly etiquette, and should fail to render 
some customary act of homage, some minute 





outward expression of respect, in the confusion 
of mind and manners caused by my being 
ushered into so august a presence. What a 
deliverance to hear from the great and good 
man’s own lips that I am not to stand upon 
ceremony with him ; that he has no intention 
of dealing with me on the score of any of 
those civilities about which I have been so 
nervous. He graciously assures me that in 
regard to mere external matters of that sort, 
he is not at all fastidious, or sensitive, or 
ready to take offence. He desires and en- 
courages me to lay aside form or state; to 
get out of it and beyond it. He has some- 
thing else to confer with me about, and 
something far more serious. There is no 
time for trifling scruples of “ meats or drinks.” 
The essentials of the kingdom are the real 
matters at issue, the only subjects of con- 
sideration and conversation ; “ righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

III. Thus the Lord, in this kindly but yet 
faithful judicial reckoning with you, comes at 
once to the point. And what is the ‘point? 
The answer is, like himself, full of grace and 
truth, “ Offer unto God thanksgivings.” 
Sacrifice to God praise. 

There is to be a sacrifice. Only let it be 
the sacrifice of praise ; the offering of thank- 
fulness; a thank-offering. Other kinds of 
sacrifice he asks not. He will not accept 
them at your hands. Most certainly he will 
not upbraid you for the want of them, But 
thanksgiving is grateful to him. Praise is 
welcome. Your thankful hearts may have 
the satisfaction of presenting to him some- 
thing with which he will really be well 
pleased. Some acknowledgment, some ex- 
pression of your dependence on him and 
his goodness to you, may be expected from 
you as an unburdening of your own grateful 
souls and a tribute due to him. What is 
the acknowledgment, the expression to be? 

1. “ Pay thy vows unto the Most High.” 
Let there be fidelity to your covenant engage- 
ments. It is assumed that you are under 
covenant engagements ; having “made a 
covenant with God by sacrifice.” That im- 
plies, not only his covenanting with you, but 
your covenanting with him. You have,. 
therefore, vows to pay. They may be vows 
of a special sort, on special occasions. You 
have been in trouble, and have experienced 
seasonable and signal deliverance. It has 
been manifestly all of grace. Under a grate- 
ful sense of it, you have been moved at the 
time to make vows to the Lord. That must 
have been your experience under your first 
apprehension of the grace of God, in your 
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being persuadsJ and enabled to embrace the 


| offered Saviour, and believe in him as loving 


| should be your experience now. 





| you and giving himself up for you. It must 
| haye been your experience often since. It 
It is your 
position under every new instance of the 
Lord’s mercy. You are under vow. It can- 
not be otherwise. You cannot help it. There 
may be no articulate utterance of a promise 
in words ; no signing and sealing of a written 
pledge ; no registered deed of formal and 
explicit engagement. Still, virtually and sub- 
stantially, there must be what is equivalent to 
vowing, in your “making a covenant with 
God by sacrifice.” There must be a recogni- 
tion of the obligations under which your thus 
making a covenant lays you. You do form, 
you cannot help forming, you ought to be 
forming, suitabie resolutions. You may not, 
perhaps, cast them into the technical mould 
of formal oaths. You may choose rather, and 
it may he safer, to frame them after the 
fashion of prayers. Still, to all intents and 
purposes, they are vows ; and they bind your 
consciences as vows. And your first sacrifice 
thanksgiving consists in your paying yourvows. 
Let it be a prompt and honest paying of them. 

(1.) Let it be prompt. “ When thou vowest 
a vow unto God, defer not to pay it; for He 
hath no pleasure in fools; pay that which 
thou hast vowed” (Eccles. v. 4.) For surely 
it is folly to defer or postpone the paying of 
your vow ; to think of gaining time or gather- 
ing courage for the carrying out of measures, 
upon which, in an hour of seriousness or a 
day of awakening, you have been led and 
moved to resolve. Proverbially, delays are 
dangerous. Your only safety in this matter 
lies in your obeying the precept, “ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
If you have a right hand to cut. off, or a right 
eye to pluck out, what do you gain by tem- 
porising? What but the ebbing of your 
fortitude and firmness, and the relaxing of 
your determination ? Whatever, at any season 
of your spiritual history, whether your first 
coming to Christ, or any subsequent instance 
of his gracious dealing with you; whatever 
here and now occurs to you as in your pre- 
“sent frame and in your present circumstances 
right and expedient, in a spiritual point of 
view ; right, as the owning of grace got; ex- 
pedient, as a precaution against the risk of 
grace being lost ; be it but a dim and doubt- 
ful idea that is now presenting itself to you, 
that if you were in some one slight particular 
to change or modify your course of life,—your 
way of thinking, studying, feeling, acting,—it 
would be the better with you and for you; 








and you might the better hope rightly to own 


the past mercy of God, and to see more of 
that mercy stiil: entering more into the fu!l 
blessedness of the “covenant which you 
make with Him by sacrifice.” Brother! It is 
a vow! * It is as truly and solemnly a vow as 
if it were written with thy blood. It is write en 
for thee with the blood of that awful sacrifice. 
Trifle not with it. Pay it now. 

(2.) Let the paying of your vows be not 
only prompt and instant, but honest and 
full. “It is a snare, after vows, to make 
inquiry” (Prov. xx. 25). That is a season- 
able and most needful admonition of wisdom. 
There is indeed a snarehere. Did I commit 
myself so far? Am I so deeply pledged? 
Did I after all mean to go all the length in 
the way of a close walk with God, a com- 
plete separation from the world, and a 
strenuous course of good-doing, as some of 
my Christian friends would persuade me, and 
even my own heart testifies, or all but testi- 
fies, that I did? Surely there must be some 
exaggeration here, or I was too enthusiastic 
and too sanguine. There must be room for 
reconsideration in cool blood. I may have 
been misled by the persuasion of others, and 
by my own excitement. I can judge more 
calmly and more coolly now. 

Yes, brother. And thou canst judge more 
heartlessly too, and more selfishly, and more 
dishonestly and dishonourably. 

Pay that which thou hast vowed. It is to 
the Most High that thou hast sworn. It is 
with him that thou hast made a covenant by 
sacrifice. “Neither say thou before the 
angel that it was an error” (Eccles. v. 6). 
No human witness may be forthcoming to 
convict thee of unfaithfulness in saying that. 
But the Angel of the covenant knows what 
thy vow was. And any angel sent to minis- 
ter to thee knows it too. Make no inquiry 
after vowing, neither say, It was an error. 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit. 

2. All the more may you be moved thus 
promptly and honourably to pay your vows 
unto the Most High, when you take into 
account the other part of the offering of 
thanksgiving about ‘which the Lord is deal- 
ing with you; “Call upon me in the day of 
trouble : T will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
glorify me ” (ver. 15). 

There is a natural connection and sequence 
here. Faithfulness in paying -your vows, out 
of gratitude for deliverances already experi- 
enced, must tend in its very exercise to give 
you confidence and courage in addressing to 
God renewed applications for fresh deliver- 
ances, as they are needed from time to time. 
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That, however, is a low view to take of this 
singularly loving word of God to you. 

For what rich grace is here! What tender 
condescension ! What fatherly consideration ! 
To make your calling upon him in the time of 
trouble, not a privilege merely, but a duty ! 
Nay, to make it a part, and the chief, the 
crowning part, of the only service or sacrifice 
of praise which he is inclined to ask or cares 
to accept at your hands! What amazing 
kindness ! 

And yet, if I am indeed his child, under- 
standing and entering into his fatherly heart, 
I can partly comprehend and sympathize 
with it. 

I am myself a father, and my son has 
fallen into grief or met with misfortune, out 
of which it has been my joy to get him ex- 
tricated. At a great cost of time and trea- 
sure, of tears and pains, and it may be even 
of blood, I have rescued him from destruc- | 
tion, retrieved his ruined fortunes, repaired 
his shattered health, and placed him on a| 
right footing before all men. Well. He is 
not ungrateful. He loves my house and 
company. He is desirous of testifying his 
sense of my bounty and his attachment to 
my person. I see him always as he goes in 
and out, anxious to devise means and | 
methods of showing his thankfulness ; ever | 


| helped you before. 
giving me the opportunity of delivering 


having recourse to new ways of proving that 
he is not ungrateful, or reproaching himsel! 
for the inadequacy of the returns he makes 
to me for all my favours. But I cut short 
his uneasy efforts to repay me. I put an 
end to his misgivings and his strainings 
No, my son! I want no such gifts or offer. 
ings—no such acts of homage or humiliation 
—as you are troubling yourself about. You 
and I are surely now on such terms with 
one another as to make unnecessary all mere 
formal state on my part, and all mere formal 
services on your part. All I am concerned 


|for is, that you should faithfully fulfil the 


good purposes you formed in the day of 
your deliverance from the calamity that 
was overwhelming you; and that if a 
similar calamity befalls you again—if a 
like serious crisis meets you again—or, 
indeed, any trial, be it ever so  trivial— 
you will pay me the compliment, do me 


|the favour or the justice, give me the 


pleasure, of helping you again as I have 
So you gratify me by 


you again. So you best honour me by 
showing that you know and trust me. 
“Call, therefore, upon me in the time of 
trouble. I will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
glorify me.” 





CHRISTMAS DAY IN PARIS, 
1871. 


TWO GIRLS. 


CHRISTMAS again! One year ago 
I danced these dreary streets along, 
As if a bird should thrust its song 

Against the bosom of the snow; 

Birds hold their peace, by winter smit, 
But we sang spring-time into it. 

I had forgotten till to-day 

That we had ever been so gay. 

But when the bells, so tender then, 
Rained through our dim and deadly air 
Their irony of Peace and Prayer, 

The Past leapt back to me again, 

And I remembered and believed 
There was a life before we grieved. 

Only a year ago that chime 
Crept to our pillow like a kiss, 
Waking to hope and light and bliss, 

And sweetness of the holy time ; 

(Silence it now, it wrings my soul— 
Our Christmas bells should only toll.) 





Forlorn Cécile, who, by my side 
Wins one late hour of pale repose, 

Was then as radiant as a rose, 

And kept her state, a promised bride ; 

(O! touch her not! Perchance her eyes 
See Christmas kept in Paradise, 

Where he for whom she lived, forgets 
The last long misery of Metz !) 

Then daybreak shouted, ‘‘ Wake! Arouse! 
The gap between two joys is past!” 
And up we answered to the blast, 

And shook the sleep-dew from our brows, 

And smoothed our robes, and tressed our hair, 
And found the harvest of the night, 
Greeting and gift and quick delight, 

Like manna, fallen everywhere. 

I, gathering all with laugh and jest, 
While she, all breathless, in her breast, 
Hid his first ring, nor wore it till 

He bent her blushes to his will; 
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(You see, she hides it there this morn ; 
His mother weeps to see it worn.) 

Then forth, scarce reining in our smiles, 
We went to worship—we were nine— 
The chorus seemed to soar and shine 

Like summer through the misty aisles ; 

We knew each other’s tones, and leant 
On all the spreading links of love, 
While the great windows blazed above 

Like doors into the firmament, 

And taught our heavenward hopes to climb, 
Because our hearts were then so bright 
We might have thought that upper Light 

Less than the loveliness of Time.— 
Christmas again! Oh, day of woe! 

Can that have been one year ago ? 
The habit of this daily weight, 
Which is so heavy and so great, 
Has grown about us till we deem 
That our lost life was but a dream ; 

And yet we had it ; well I know, 

The loss and the remembrance rise 

Bare, black, and leafless through the snow, 
Confronting our bewildered eyes 

With all we had one year ago, 

Without a trace, except the pain, 
Of what can never come again. 


When first we knew what was to be 
They bade us go, Cécile and me, 
We were too young, they said, to bear 
The torture of this slow despair ; 
Ay, even my father bade us go; 
*¢ You are but flowers,” he said, “‘ and so 
What can you do? Go hence and bloom, 
That is your business.’’ We repeat, 
*¢ Flowers let us be about your feet 
To make a pleasance through the gloom.” 
And then he yielded, and we stayed, 
And, hour by hour, the world decayed. 
We know it now; the secret touch 
Of Death reveals itself at length, 
And all the signs of failing strength 
We would not recognise as such, 
We can interpret now. It seems 
They all meant dying! Shallow gleams 
Flitted around us in the haze, 
And clarions made a noise of hope, 
Which fell to silence, and the rays 
Sank to that night wherein we grope, 
For Doom is speaking loud and clear, 
*‘ Watchers give up! The end is here.” 








“‘ Why,” cries my father, “ have you stayed ? 
You are but flowers, and you must fade.” 

So be it,—grace us with a glance, 

Flowers, cast upon the corpse of France. 


The day begins again, and we 
Go forth to worship—we are three; 

The mothers, his and ours, abide 
At home, made feeble by their tears, 
For each has lost a son, and fears 

Lest any tell her how he died 
Where, in the battle-twilight, lie 
Those dread dark heaps of agony. 
Victor—he’s just eighteen—we know 
Was with D’Aurelles ten weeks ago, 
But walls of silence round us close 
Even harder than the wall of foes, 

And when they bring the wounded in, 
And, with unpractised hands, we strive 
To keep some gasping soul alive, 

Or soothe his passage out of sin, 

*Mid all the sights we dare not see, 

And sounds we cannot cease to hear, 
‘* Lies Victor in such jeopardy ?” 

We think, “and are there helpers near ?” 
Thérése we name not ; she lay dead 

Before the siege was two months old— 

Our little lamb, that brooked not cold, 
Slain by the strangeness and the dread. 
To hide her with our hearts we thought— 

She took them from us, and is gone; 
What can we pray for now, since nought 

Is left for hope to fix upon ? 

Vague though our knowledge be of all 
Beyond the inexorable wall, 

The curtain which no cry can lift, 

We know the wreck is there, adrift 
Against some sinking strip of light, 
And dropping into desperate night, 
We know God’s promise is made void, 
Seed-time and harvest are destroyed ; 
The common heart, the simple home, 
Are wrung with fameless martyrdom ; 
The days to come die in their birth, 

And the great Past, with all its names, 

Shrunk to an epitaph, proclaims 
«¢ Here was the Joy of all the earth.” 
Lord Christ, thou art so long withdrawn 

The faithless world forgets Thy face— 

Break through upon this bitter place, 
And tread our darkness into Dawn! 

M. B. SMEDLEY. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


as letter of my. father’s made me pas- 
sionately .long -to return, not from its 
words so much as for the absence of any of the 
dry little sayings which were natural.to him, 
when no weight was on him. And I could 
not bear the humility. Clapham was zof 
better than he was. 

However, engagements had been made for 
us until June; and through May, at all events, 
we must stay. 

Moreover, at the period .when that letter 
arrived, I was a little indignant with Clap- 
ham on more grounds than one. I had ex- 
pressed a wish to see the chapel in which 
John Wesley preached. Cousin Crichton 
had replied . by ‘some: disparaging remarks 
about the Methodists, — excellent people, 
he admitted, in their way, in their day, and 
in their place. ‘Also, one of my cousins (it 
was dear good Phoebe the reformer) had said 
to me something that offended me about 
Piers. I cannot remember the words. They 
were, I know, very circumspect and very 
kind ; but they implied that Piers was not 
up to the Clapham standard of religious ex- 
perience. I was very indignant, and as that 
was the first time I had appeared in that 
character at Clapham, my cousins were pro- 
portionately astonished. 

I said they were as bad as the people who 
would not tolerate any one if he lisped, or said 
sh instead of s; that they would not have 
recognised St. Andrew, or Nathanael, or any 
of the dear quiet saints, who would not pro- 
test and talk ;—that they would have believed 
in Apollos more than ‘in St. Paul. 

I said there was the Age of the Heroes 
who fought the dragons and founded the 
cities, and the Age of the settled, com- 
fortable citizens, who lived in the cities and 
kept festivals. over the skeletons of the slain 
dragons ; that King David had his “first 
three,” and then ‘his thirties, and his thou- 
sands; that Clapham and its citizens and 
its festivals were excellent, but where. would 
Clapham have been, unless the Wesleys: and 
Whitefield had .faced the»mobs of heathen 
miners and colliérs, led on sometimes’ by 
worse than heathen rich people, had: drawn 
the colliers out of their dens and _ holes, 
and conquered them for Christ—risking life 

II. n.s. 











AGAINST THE STREAM: 
The Siorp of an Heroic Age in England. 
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over and over again, “being desiitute, 
afflicted, tormented ;”’ hunted out of the 
church they loved—for too much love to her 
lost children ; hunted down by lost: multi- 
tudes for determining to save them from their 
sins; avenging themselves on the church by 
bringing back to her countless of her lost, 
to inspire her with new life,—avenging them- 
selves on ‘the savage mob by bringing back 
thousands of them to God. I said it was 
not ‘true that the Wesleys were separatists. 
They had been hunted out for beginning the 
very work the Church was now waking up to 
share.: England had. driven the’ loyal colo- 
nists: in America into becoming a nation, 
and the Church of England had driven the 
orthodox Methodists into becoming a'sect. 

I said it was éxcellent to preach good things 
to reverent hearers.in orderly pulpits,: and 
to contend in great meetings against great 
wrongs ; but that it was something more to go 
alone after one lost sheep into perilous wilder- 
nesses, and to face alone for Christ’s love a 
crowd of angry.men ready. to stone you. 

I. said: that the men and women who 
welcomed shipwrecked men to the shore, 
and fed and clothed ; and’ attended: them— 
were dear’ and ‘good and Christian ; but that 
the one man who swam through the surf with 
the rope to the wreck was more, and his work 
such as the shipwrecked ‘men and those who 
helped them: should never ‘forget. 

I said, finally, that -Piers.was better ten 
thousand.times than I was, who was always 
imposing on ‘people just because I had a 
misérable,:un-English way. of saying out all 
I felt, whilst .he never could say a. tithe 
of what he felt, and so did it.. I said I 
did think there might be too much religious 
talk, and I was sure there might: be too 
much religious - judging; and that. there 
were good. people:in the world at, other 
places bestdes ‘Clapham, and there had been | 
in other. ages before 1801, and in. other | 
churches besides our own. eit, 

And:I said I did sometimes wish that every 
one at Clapham was not so terribly rich ; and 
that if. the apostles,'even, had had to live | 
among them, I thought after a little while it | 
must have been hard for them not to have | 
felt’ it a sin of omission not to have some 
thousands a year. 

Cousin Phoebe was evidently a little tempted 
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to admit me among her company of imprac- 
ticable people to be reformed. She said, with 
a funny little buttoning of her lips, “that, 
at all events, there was no danger of mis- 
taking me for one of the silent saints.” 

But they had all the sunniest and sweetest 
tempers. Cousin Matilda at once adopted 
me as one of her “uncomfortable people to 
comfort ;? and Cousin Harriet, the most 
open to new convictions and new admira- 
tions, generously conceded that she did think, 
from my descriptions, Abbot's Weir must 
have some of the best people possible in it. 

And afterwards, dear little Martha having 
heard of the little passage of arms, put her 
thin arms round me and said— 

“I like you for being in a little fury about 
your brother, Cousin Bride ; for I think there 
never was any one, any boy, I mean, so kind 
and helpful and gentle. He saw why it was 
my head was a little uncomfortable on this 
couch, and he made me that little wooden 
support, you know, to keep up the pillows. 
I do wish he could have been a doctor! 
He says so little, and does so quietly and 
exactly the right thing. It is such a rest!” 

The little sufferer had attracted out of 
‘Piers the secret he so rarely spoke of, of the 
studies and ambitions he had freely relin- 
quished without ever letting my father know 
he had sacrificed anything—to be able to 
help him in his business, and that Francis 
might go to the University. 

But Piers was the most trying of all. For 
when I told him of these fears of Phoebe’s 
(being anxious moreover to draw him out of 
a little cloud of reserve and gravity which I 
had observed on him lately), he only said— 
“ Perhaps she is more than half right, Bride. 
I am sure I am not what I want to be; and 
will be, I trust,” he added softly. 

This humility of Piers, and now of my 
father’s, in this letter, were too provoking ; 
more especially because they really meant it. 

Humility was not precisely the character- 
istic of my cousin Crichtons, or of Clapham, 
as I saw it, except of dear Cousin Barbara, 
who: was not “ gifted” in any way, she said, 
and greatly marvelled at and delighted in the 
powers of utterance of her daughters. In 
secret, no doubt, they thought humbly of 
themselves ; but then I did not see them in 
secret; the diaries which, no doubt, they all 
kept, not being yet published. But in public 
the whole active, benevolent, flourishing com- 
munity admired each other too sincerely and 
too demonstratively not to see reflected in 
themselves some of the glow they shed on 
others. They did not blow trumpets before 





themselves, but they did liberally serenade 
each other. 

And I considered that Piers and my father 
had been over-impressed by those triumphant 
clarions. 

However, it was only when summoned by 
such self-depreciation or such suspicions, to 
little counter trumpetings of my own, that I 
lost the joyous sense of the stir and the victory 
around me, and left for a minute that Gulf 
Stream of love and life which swept me on in 
its full warm tides, and swept summer to so 
many shores. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


CuatIrRE wrote of the shady violet-banks. 
and primroses in the dear old fields and 
lanes around Abbot’s Weir, and of the car- 
pets of hyacinths in the woods by the river. 

At Clapham, too, itwas May; and what May 
meant at Clapham was indeed as unknown 
to Abbot’s Weir as the sudden rush of floral 
life in the springs of Lapland. Externally, 
Clapham had its own share of the glories of 
spring. Ranges of real country-fields, and 
of useful farm buildings (picturesque, if pic- 
turesque at all, by necessity or accident, not 
by self-conscious design), lay between the 
Common and London. f 

Every garden overflowed with treasures of 
blossom into the roads, laburnums, “ dropping 
wells of fire,” thorns, pink and white, lilacs, 
and, in the regions around, avenues of horse- 
chestnut, like processions awaiting some 
joyous bridal,—trees unknown to Abbot's 
Weir, embosomed in its ancient oak- 
woods. And in sunny nooks, under those 
walled paradises, beds of sweet violets, 
crocuses, clusters of anemones. And har- 
monizing all, the green of well-kept lawns, 


penetrating in little creeks and bays under | 


the shadow of the groves and shrubberies. 


Little paradises walled in from the wilder- | 
ness, where certainly no thorns and bniars, | 
and apparently no serpent could enter; be- | 
tween these paradises incessant interchanges | 


of kindness and friendly intercourse; and 
from these paradises, full of “all that was 
pleasant to the eye or good for food,” in- 
cessant ministrations of mercy towards the 
wilderness which, unhappily, still existed out- 
side, through ministering men and women 
who frankly recognised each other as little less 
than angelic ; rivers of beneficence, flowing 
forth East and West and North and South, and 
“ glad tidings of great joy,” sincerely dearer to 
many of the happy dwellers than any treasures 
besides, sounding forth far and wide from that 
oasis of exceptional bliss. 
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| altogether lapped in paradise, body, soul, and 














| the commencement of this century. At that 
| time all the societies were groping their way 
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As to me, I felt often, during that May, 


spirit. Never can I forget the effect of the 
first of those May meetings, since become 
the butts of so many witticisms, on me. 
Exeter Hall was not built until thirty years 
afterwards, but the human materials of Exeter 
Hall were there. It was the meeting of the 
London Missionary Society to which I was 
first taken. 

We met in Freemasons’ Hail. 

The Church Missionary Society had been 
established three years before, in 1798. The 
Bible Society, to meet a dearth of the Scrip- 
tures, to which all existing means of supply | 
were inadequate, was instituted two years later 
(1803). The Baptist Missions had been com- 
menced, with their first subscriptions of £13 
2s. 6d., and their one man ready for any 
sacrifice, William Carey, in 1786. Earliest 
of all in this new spring-tide, many years | 
before, in 1731, the Moravian Brethren had | 
sent out their first missionaries, and had sent 
them to the most despised and rejected of all 
—the slaves in the West Indies. 

The London Missionary Society had been 
in existence five years, called into being by 
the dying request of Lady Huntingdon. It 
was intended to embrace all sections of the 
Christian Church. This original purpose has 
been, in a great measure, frustrated, partly per- 
haps by the narrowness of human prejudice, 
but chiefly, I think, by the largeness of 
Divine purpose, working out that deeper unity 
which is to be attained, not by a neutralising | 
mixture of all the elements in a mild and | 
ineffective compound, but by a free deve- | 
lopment of all in the fulness of life. It was | 
found impossible for the various Christian | 
societies to work together, when the procla- 
mation of the gospel of the common Chris- | 
tianity had drawn together communities of | 
converts. But in those days the various so- 
cieties not having increased to the dimensions | 
they afterwards reached, there was leisure and 
good-will for each to sympathize with all. 

Accordingly my Cousin Crichton, although | 
a firm and orderly churchman, took us all to 
the London Missionary Meeting. 








A year before, barred out by England from 
all her stations, Carey had landed at the 
Danish settlement at Serampore. 

Except a few scattered converts of Schwarz, 
there was not a native Protestant church in 
India. The words of Carey, on his outward 
voyage, “ that Africa, for missionary work, was 
not far from England, and Madagascar very 
little farther,’ seemed to us then a wild 
visionary speculation. 

There was not a single Christian in the 
Pacific Islands, or in Madagascar, scarcely in 
Africa ; not one in connection with the re- 
formed churches in China or Japan. It was 
not until nearly three centuries after the Re- 


| formation era, that the Protestant churches 


awoke collectively, to the fact of the existence 
of an outside world to be evangelized. 

And now at length, at the beginning of the 
century, England, “ mistress of the seas,” and 
mother of almost all the European colonies 
that live, had wakened up to her great work 
of evangelization. 

At that time the societies had yet to investi- 


| gate the distinctions of heathenism, ranging 
| from savage fetish worship to religions with 


systems more subtle than any European 
philosophies, and with sacred books older 
than the New Testament ; and had yet to 
invent the various weapons needed to meet 
these various antagonists. All the battle-field 
had to be reconnoitred ; all the weapons had 
to be forged. The Bible had to be trans- 
lated into almost every language of the 
heathen world. Carey alone translated 
the whole, or portions of it, into thirty 
of the dialects of India. For this purpose 
the grand armoury of the Bible Society was 
gradually extended. 

In many cases the written language had to 
be created. Between the translation of the 
Bible into Gothic by Ulphilas in the fourth 
century and the work of the Bible Society in 
the nineteenth, not a translation of the Scrip- 
tures had been made for the instruction and 
conversion of races outside Christendom. 

It is true that only three centuries since 
the third—namely the tenth, eleventh, and 
fifteenth—are unmarked by tresh transla- 


| tions; but these were made for people 


Those who think Christian missions have 
effected nothing, would do well to consider 
the state of the world outside Christendom at 


in the thick darkness. In India, the British 
merchants were still strenuously opposing the 
disturbing of the natives, and of their own 
commerce, by the introduction of Christianity. 





already within the -pale of Christendom. 

Nearly three hundred years ago Luther’s 
“German Bible for the German Folk” had 
begun to createa German people and aGerman 
language ; but now first the Christian church 
arose to place the Testament of her Lord 
in the hands of the whole race He came,to 
redeem and to rule, 

In India the missionaries found the Sacred 
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Books of the Buddhist and of Mahomet, but 
not that of Christ. In Africa and the islands 
of the Pacific they found not only no 
Bible, but no grammar, no alphabet, no 
written language. In other regions of the 
East they found indeed translations of the 
Scriptures, but in ancient forms of speech 
which had died out of the comprehension of 
the people for more than a thousand years. 

Every missionary in those days went on a 
voyage of discovery. What missionary meet- 
ings and reports were in those days it is 
difficult almost to recall in these. The cen- 
turies of slumber were over— 

“ And all the long pent stream of life 
Dashed downward in a cataract.” 
All this was embodied to me, and to hun- 
dreds besides me, in that unpicturesque as- 
sembly in Freemasons’ Hall. 

Do we not, indeed, often aim too low, in 
our esthetics and symbolisms? Is not sculp- 
ture higher than architecture? Is not a 
statue of Phidias, a Venus of Milo, rhore than 
the temple which may enshrine it? What do 
we mean by a shrine, but the sacred casket 
which the temple, as an outer case, enshrines ? 
What do we mean by a shrine, unless the 
jewel is more precious than the casket ? 

And through the religion which centres in 
the Incarnation, the truth that “the true 
Shechinah is man,” receives a new force which 
is simply infinite. More precious, capable 
of a diviner beauty than the most glorious 
cathedral, is the simplest, the lowliest of 
the crowd of human beings gathered in it. 

To me, in those youthful days, when the 
hymn of glory to Christ was sung in unison, 


| it seemed like nothing so much as that “ voice 


of a great multitude, and of many waters, and 
of mighty thunderings,” heard of old in heaven. 

I knew some of the quiet fountains from 
which those many waters flowed, the little 
clouds, “no bigger than a man’s hand,” in 
which the electric force was gathered, which 
burst forth in that thunder of thanksgiving. 
I knew not only the Claphams, but the 
Abbot’s Weirs. ~* 

This crowd had not been formed, did not 
live as a crowd. It was gathered, the best 
part of it, one by one from quiet hidden 
places, scattered through the land, where the 
little band, and thesolitary worker, were pulling 
“ against the stream” of their own little dis- 
trict. It had been gathered, one by one, as 
I believed, in quiet hidden hours, when each 


| human spirit there had been brought into 


solitary communion with the Divine Spirit. 
Fastidious criticism may pull its rhythm 
and symbolism to pieces; but to me the 





“Crown Him, crown Him, crown Him Lord of all!” 


sung by the thousand earnest voices, was 
like a great coronation anthem. 

I seemed visibly, audibly, as well as in- 
wardly—* body, soul, and spirit ”—translated 
into some glorious cathedral, into the temple 
which all cathedrals symbolize, “ the pattern 
showed in the Mount of God.” 

I thought, I felt—all Clapham, all “ evan- 
gelical ” England felt—that the whole Church 
was entering on a new era, a new spring-tide, 
a new outpouring from the pure well of life, 
a new enkindling of the divine fires. 

Were we altogether wrong? Was there 
nothing of Pentecost in the fire which has 
cleansed the actual literal hell of our prisons, 
consumed the devilish iniquity of slavery out 
of: nation after nation, enkindled the light of 
the love of Christ in countless dark places 
which knew not a ray of it, in India, China, 
Africa, and the islands of the sea, given the 
Bible in nearly eighty new tongues to those 
who speak them ? 

Has there arisen before or afterwards, since 
apostolic days, a movement which has accom- 
plished more in the divine literature written on 
“the tables of the heart,” which, as we believe, 
shall never be superseded and become ob- 
solete? or in that Church Architecture which 
no fires of Advent judgment shall dissolve ? 








CHAPTER XXII. 


Ir was on the last day of May; the day 
which at Abbot’s Weir troops of children still 
celebrated by singing old songs from door to 
door, carrying garlands festooned with strings 
of eggs. Every incident of that day is as 
clear to my memory as a proof-engraving, 
bitten-in by the event of its close. 

I was sitting by the open window in Cousin 
Crichton’s drawing-room, all kinds of sweet 
English fragrance wafted in from the garden, 
and all kinds of delicate aromatic exotic 
perfumes breathing out of the conservatory. 

Mr. Twistleton, the curate, has just come 
in, and was hovering about in an indefinite 
way. At length he approached the window, 
and looking out on the sunny lawn, turned to 
me and exclaimed, in a kind of mild rapture— 

“Ah, Miss Danescombe, ‘ al this, and 
heaven afterwards !’” ' 

The last words were a quotation from a 
tract about a thankful old woman. 

“Oh, please not, Mr. Twistleton !” I said. 
“Tt was just the old woman’s ‘ a// ¢his’ being 
her poor bare old solitary room, that made it 
so beautiful in her to say it. Please not to 
talk of our ‘all this;’ it makes me so afraid 
heaven might be like it.” 
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“My dear Miss Danescombe,” he replied, 
surprised, apparently, at the vehemence of my 
tone, “ surely such foretastes of Paradise are 
given to prepare us for the reality.” 

‘“* Oh, I trust not,” I said; “I think not, I 
am sure not. God will never let heaven be 
just a little bit of exclusive bliss, without 
even as much power of spreading it as we 
have here. It is so unlike Himself.” 

He looked perplexed at my ideas, and a 
little hurt at my fervour. I believe he thought 
I was getting into dangerous speculations, 
and had rather a dangerous temper, and in a 
short time, after a few indifferent observations, 
he left. My cousins always insisted I had 
unconsciously checked a declaration. But 
I never thought so. And if I had, it was 
very fortunate for us both, inasmuch as he 
married very wisely and well a month or two 
afterwards. 


some of their countless bountiful and con- 
siderate kindnesses ; cutting and binding up 
flowers to take to invalids, hunting out truant 
Sunday-school children, carrying little dainties 
and tracts to the sick poor. It was one of 
Cousin Barbara’s plans always to connect 
body and soul in her distributions, especially 
because, tracts not being expensive luxuries, 
she could not bear that her pensioners should 
think she commuted costly temporal help 
for cheap religious benefactions. Political 
economy did not trouble her any more than 
it did St. Francis. How to sustain without 
weakening is a problem at no time easy to 
solve, with which she did not perplex herself. 

My cousin Harriet and I were coming in at 
the garden-gate after our last expedition, 


in his face smote through me like a sword. 
He looked stricken. 

“ Where have you been ? ”I said. 

“ Through some of the gaols with John.” 

“They were very terrible ?” I asked. 

“Too terrible to speak of, sister,” he said. 

There was something in his voice, and in 
his going back to that old name of our child- 
hood, which touched me unaccountably. 

“ You are ill, Piers,” I said, clinging to his 
arm. It felt no support. He needed sup- 
port from me. He let me go silently up 
with him to his room, and then he lay down 
on the bed and closed his eyes. 


nounced, unforeseen, as the terrible things do 
come to us in life, whether they creep on us 
with footsteps slow and noiseless as those of 
Time, or crash on us in the earthquake. 














All day my cousins and I were busy about 


when we met Piers. He was walking with | 
a languor quite unlike himself. Something | 


And so that terrible time began; unan- | 


The earth opening her mouth in the 
midst of the tents where the family meal is 
preparing and the little children are at play! 

Down into the dreadful chasm we went, 
Piers and I; the valley of the shadow of 
death, so close always to us all; he lying on 
the bed of fever, I watching beside him hour 
by hour and day by day, watching every 
look and movement, yet separated from him 
all the while farther than by continents. 

Week followed week, unnoticed, in that 
land where Time was no more. Delirium 
came ; and the secrets of that brave tender 
heart were unveiled. My father joined us; 
and we watched together, yet still apart from 
each other as from Piers, afraid to murmur 
our fears, unwilling to enfeeble the little gos- 
samer thread of hope to which we clung by 
trusting it to words. 

* * 


* * 


We watched together, yet alone, in that 
land of chaos and thick darkness, where all 
the billows and waves go over us, yet we 
live, if it can be called living to lie, breathing, 
but stunned and blinded ; that land of deso- 
lation where every one is alone, where prayer 
becomes nothing but a cry without words, a 
lifting up of the soul like the eyes blinded 
with tears, not to see, but to appeal, or at best 
(if such faith is given), a helpless, speechless 
falling on the heart of the Father, and resting 


for a sustaining moment there. 
* * * * 


And at last we touched the ground at the 
bottom of that awful chasm, and found that 
this time it was not to be unfathomable; 
that this time the earth was not to close over 
him visibly, and over us in soul. 

At last, one morning, after a quiet sleep, 
he said in a quiet, feeble, natural voice— 

“ Sister, I have been very ill. I must have 
given a great deal of trouble.” 
| Then I called my father, who was trying to 
sleep in the next room; and with quiet 
voices, as if it was all a matter of course, but 
with hearts beating with a tumult of joy, we 
spoke to him—to him—yes, to himself, once 
more, and he answered. The dreadful chasm 
cleaving us into separate existence was gone. 

We were one once more; we lived, and 
our lives flowed together ; and oh, how much 
closer, how much deeper, how much fuller, 
for all we had gone through apart ! 


I have gone down into that gulf of terror 
more than once since then. I have crept up 
out of it alone to the poor common earth, 
whilst the one I watched has risen out of it, 


unseen, into the higher, fuller life awaiting 
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us beyond. I have learned slowly, slowly, 
and with what anguish, that there is ‘‘a better 
deliverance” from sickness than recovering 
to this fettered life. I have learned to believe, 
and sometimes to feel, that the joy of that 
restoration to health—overwhelming, intense 
as it was—is but a faint picture of the joy of 
the rising to live the immortal life, over which 
death has no dominion. But to this day that 
joy of welcoming my brother back to us, of 
seeing him rise step by step to life and health, 
and riseenriched with treasures from the depths 
into which he had descended, remains to me 
purest type of that other joy “incorruptible the 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away,” 
which now I embrace by faith for my be- 
loved, and hope ere long with them to know. 


How tender they all were, those cousins 
of ours, the servants of the house, every one, 
in their sympathy in our joy! How néar they 
seemed, they who, during that time when 
we were watching in the darkness, had seemed 
as far off as creatures in another planet ; 
how ungrateful I felt I must have been for 
all their help ; how grateful I felt now! 

Cousin Barbara had some new surprise 
every day from those countless, hospitable luxu- 
ries of hers which she persisted in ascetically 
calling “little comforts ;” flowers, dainties, 
cushions, easy-chairs, the easiest of carriages. 

I could not help feeling that the rather 
oppressive necessity, or rather “duty” of 
being rich which had occasionally weighed 
on me at Clapham, had its very pleasant 
side when one had to be convalescent in 
such a Castle Bountiful as Cousin Crichton’s. 

Yet I could never forget that there were 
depths into which no Castle Bountiful could 
pour one drop of consolation. I could never 
forget that im all that terrible time the only 
human comfort that had reached me was 
from the one chamber of suffering in that 
beautiful, bountiful home; that the only 
tears I had been able to shed were one night 
when, at the very darkest of all, I had crept 
into little Martha’s room, and she had clasped 
her poor thin arms round me and sobbed— 

“ Cousin Bride, I do love him so dearly ! 
But oh, indeed, God loves him better! ‘ Zord, 
he whom Thou lovest is sick’? Poor dear 


0) 


cousin Bride ! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
One day we were driving together, Piers and 
I, in Cousin Crichton’s carriage alone through 
the green lanes and over the commons which 
then stretched beyond Clapham, alone in that 
delightful uninterrupted solitude one feels in 





a catriage, where no one can get at one, and 
when one has no duties to any one to sum- 
mon one away, 

It was one of our first drives. 

“ Bride,” Piers said to me suddenly, “I 
was delirious, was I not?” 

I had to admit it. 

“Did I say anything ?” 

“You thought you were a doctor, some- 
times,” I said, “and seemed very pleased.” 
“I hope father was not there,” he said. 

“ Oh, you dear blind boy!” I said, “ hiding 
your wise ostrich head in the sands. Do you 
think we do not know what you gave up to 
help us all? And do you think we do not love 
to know it? Or that you will make us for- 

et?” 

“Was that all?” he said. 

There were two other seals broken. 

“ Must he know?” 

“He must know.” 

Now, which seal should I break first? I 
turned away my head. 

“You spoke a little—a great deal—of 
Claire,” I said. 

“Was any one there?” he asked, very 
earnestly. 

“No one but me,” I said; “and I always 
knew.” 

“ That will do,” he said. 

And then there was rather a long pause. 

“ Nothing else?” he said at last, with some 
relief. 

“Yes, something else, brother,” I said— 
“scarcely anything continually, du¢ that one 
thing.” 

He looked inquiring. 

I could scarcely speak of it yet. I scarcely 
knew if he was strong enough to bear it. 
Such anguish had been in his bewildered 
eyes, and in his clear, strong, unnatural 
tones when he spoke of this. At last I re- 
solved to say— 

“It was sin, brother. You kept saying 
your life had been lost, lost. You kept asking 
if there was forgiveness for you; for you ! 
You kept on telling me to be ready ; ready— 
as you were not. Oh, do not ask me to 
speak of it! while all our agony was that you 
were ready, ready to leave us and go away 
among the redeemed and holy, and be blessed 
for ever, and see God, and we see you no 
mare on earth for ever! Donotaskme, I 
cannot speak of that.” 

‘I was not ready, Bridé,” he said quietly. 

“Do not say so, Piers,” I replied, “you 
who had always lived for us all!” 

“ Bride,” he said, “I had not lived for 
God.” 
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Surely,” I said, “ to live for those He has 
given us is to live for God.” 

“T used to think so,” he said; “ and cer- 
tainly loving our neighbours as ourselves is 
not always so easy, Bride, especially when 
our neighbours are very near, and we cannot 
quite like them. But there is something 
more. There is the first great command- 
ment, you know, as well as the second ; before 
the second, the foundation of the second. I 
do not think I had ever even tried to 
keep that. To love God with all our heart 
and soul and mind and strength must mean 
something else than loving our neighbour as 
ourselves. Our Lord did not use vain 
repetitions. To love God Himself for His 
love to us, for Himself! Sister, I had 
been learning for weeks that I have never 
done it. I felt it by the lives around me, 
which had something I had not. I saw it in 
Mr. Wilberforce’s book on Practical Chris- 
tianity. And if to break the greatest com- 
mandment is sin, I have sinned; not once 
or twice, or seventy times seven, but always.” 

“But,” I said, “to obey is to love, to 
submit is to love. And you had obeyed, and 
had submitted, God knows.” 

“To love is to obey,” he said ; “to love 
is to submit; but to love is more. You 
know that, Bride, well.” 

I did. It was useless to attempt to argue 
or to justify him to himself. There is no 
filling up chasms God has rent, with dust, or 
with rose-water. 

There was a long pause. 

At length I said— 

“ But you are not so sad about yourself 
now. What did you do?” 

**T went in heart to God,” he said, “and 
confessed to Him that he was my Father, 





my Redeemer, and I had not been grateful 
to Him. And I pleaded with Him, because 
He is my Father, to forgive me; and be- 
cause He is my Saviour, to save me ; to give 
me to know and to love Him, to reveal Him- 
self by the Holy Spirit to me. For I was 
sure that if I knew Him as Fle is, I must love 
Him. It must be only some crust, or veil, 
or cataract, in my eyes that hindered my 
seeing ; and it could be only not seeing that 


be created for me to see, only something in 
me to be removed that I might see. He, with 
His infinite love, was there. I asked Him to 
open my heart that I might see and love.” 

I could scarcely speak. 

‘* He was sure to hear,” I said. 

‘* Quite sure,” he replied. “‘ There was but 





and I had not honoured Him; that He was | 


hindered my loving. There was nothing to | 


| one answer—C&rist. He gave me to see 
Christ.” 
“You had no dream, no vision?” I said. 

|  “ What do we want of dreams and visions?” 
be replied. “Of old it was in divers man- 
| ners. In these last days He has sent his 
| Son. It is day, Bride, now—not night. It 
| is revelation, not clouds and darkness. The 
| brightness of His glory has been unveiled, 
| the express image of His person has come, 
| fall of grace and truth; has been a little 
| child; has taken the little children in His 
| arms ; has touched the leper and healed him; 
| has let the sinners touch Him, and has for- 
| given them ; has let them nail Him to the 
Cross, and has prayed for their forgiveness ; 
has loved us, and given Himself for us ; has 
borne our sins in His own body on the 
Cross, and has redeemed us; has done all 
the holy Will we have failed to do, to enable 
us to do it ; has suffered what we could never 
have borne, to enable us to suffer ; being for 
ever one with God, has made Himself for ever 
one with us, and is touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities ; not pitiful only or beneficent, 
but touched ; has loved me and given Him- 
self for me; for with Him “us” means 
not a mass of humanity, but a multitude of 
men and women, And J know it, sister. 
Thank God, I know it, now, for myself. 
And now that first commandment sometimes 
seems as unnecessary as a command to love 
my father or you; as much an instinct as 
breathing.” 

We were silent a long time, Then the 
carriage swept up to the porch. And Piers 
went to his room to rest, and I to mine. 

There is no filling up chasms sin has made 
or God has made in humanity, or in the - 
heart or conscience of any one of us, with 
anything but Himself. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


We returned to Abbot’s Weir through a 
very different land from that we had traversed 
on our way to Clapham at the beginning of 
the year. It was late in October. Once 
more there had been a good harvest. Every- 
| where arose the golden wheat-stacks ot the 
| plentiful crop just harvested. There seemed 
| a new elasticity in the very air as we went 
back through the land relieved from the pres- 
| sure of famine, with Piers restored to us— 
| restored, as he felt, to more than a few added 
| years ; to life essential, spiritual, immortal. | 
| The voices of the ploughboys as they fol- 
| lowed their teams through the brown fields 
| which had just yielded their abundant stores, 
rang clear and joyous through the crisp 
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autumn air. The men seemed to step with 
a firmer tread; the women sang to their 
children at their work by the cottage doors 
as we passed through the villages ; the chil- 
dren ran after the coach with vigorous limbs 
and lungs. The hollow-cheeked groups that 
had hung about the inn-doors had vanished. 
The land was full of stir, and work, and 
hope. Eager groups there were, indeed, 
everywhere, watching what further confirma- 
tion of the new glad tidings we might bring. 
For all England was in an intoxication of 
joy at the new peace with France ; the peace 
of Amiens. A week or two before, crowds 
had met in London to welcome the French 
Ambassador, had taken the horses out of his 
coach, and dragged it by Whitehall, through 
St. James’s Park, to the park-entrance of the 
Admiralty, where the gallant Lord St. Vin- 
cent had soberly recommended them, “if 
they were bent on doing the gentleman this 
honour, at all events, to, control their enthu- 
siasm so far as not to upset the coach.” 

The French Ambassador must have re- 
ceived a shock to the national theory of the 
phlegmatic character of Englishmen. 

In Bath, Mr. Wilberforce found the people 
“mad with joy.” In many of the towns through 
which we passed, bells were ringing, crowds 
were hurrahing; in some, the streets had 
glorified themselves with arches of greenery, 
and such spasmodic displays of flags and 
boughs as England, puritanised out of her 
mediswval picturesqueness, and as yet un- 
enlightened by imitative modern zsthetics, 
could conjure out of her own unassisted 
brain. 

“Peace, peace!” The glad tidings rang 
through the land, and the nation burst into 
one of those outbursts of great joy which are 
so pathetic when we think either to how 
little fruition they led, how much aspiration 
they expressed, or how much they symbolize. 

All Europe, for the moment, was at peace. 
What murmurs there might be from the 
ashes of burnt villages in Switzerland, from 
cities in Italy or in Belgium plundered by 
armies or by -tax-gatherers; what apprehen- 
sions in the hearts of emperors at St. Peters- 
burg or Vienna, and among the people every- 
where, at a propaganda of liberty and frater- 
nity, carried on like Mahomet’s—by fire and 
sword—did not at that moment affect us. 

The forms of the republic, in France, were 
as yet preserved intact; indeed, they had 
become more classical than ever. The edifice 
was crowned with a First Consul. What 
dangers to freedom or peace could lurk under 
a title so modest and so democratic ? 





There were, it is true, a few anxious and 
forecasting spirits who did not hope. The 
king, it was said, did not hope. He thought 
the peace only experimental. But then the 
king had been wont to hope at wrong times. 
He had hoped obstinately to crush the oppo- 
sition of the American colonies ; and the Ame- 
rican colonies had become a nation. 

Mr. Pitt did not hope. But Mr. Pitt was 
out of office. Many military and naval men 
did not hope. But then military and naval 
men naturally liked war. And so we gave 
France everything she asked, except Naples 
and the Papal States (whether it was ours or 
not to give), settlements in India, and at 
the Cape of Good Hope, West India Islands, 
Italian protectorates, Rhine frontiers; and 
then, like a fond and indulgent parent, fell 
into a rapture over her at consenting to be 
reconciled. Having everything she could 
possibly want, what could the result be but 
that she would be satisfied and keep quiet, 
and never disturb the family peace again ? 

Meantime there was bread enough and to 
spare, and work for every one who would 
work; and our England was a very merry 
and contented land to travel through in 
that genial October sunshine which had done 
such good work for her harvests, and was 
now touching her woods and downs with every 
choicest and richest tint of bronze and gold. 

How beautiful the dear old grey town 
looked in the depths of its green chalice, 
embossed with its crimson and golden woods, 
and rimmed with the warm tints of its fern- 
covered moors, and the soft blues and purples 
of its rocky “tors!” It must be confessed 
that its solid old monastic bridge looked a 
little diminutive after Westminster, and the 
streets a little narrow, and the houses, which 
had once seemed so tall, rather low, and the 
whole town dwarfed and unimposing to an 
extent that it seemed a disloyalty to admit 
even to oneself. But then the land around 
it was so large and free; the long sweep of 
the valley; the wide world of those well- 
known woods free to every one to gather 
endless primroses and bluebells in ; the range 
beyond range of its wild moorland hills. 

A sense of freedom came over me in more 
senses than one; for in more senses than 
one I felt as if our little human world of 
Abbot’s Weir, like the place itself, though 
small in itself, opened out into a wider world 
than that of Clapham. : 

I felt it first when Amice, in herself so 
wide a world, stopped the postchaise we 
were in for a moment of welcome at the 
great park-gate of Court; again, when Ma- 


















































_ life is by necessity also a | 
| broader by all the space of 
| infinity of God. 
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Claire, greeted us in her sweet French at 
our own old arched doorway ; when Reuben 
Pengelly blessed God that we were safe back | 


| again ; and most of all when I sate alone for | 


half an hour that evening with Loveday Ben- 
bow, and looked out once more with her eyes | 
into that wide world of which not Abbot’s | 


| Weir or Clapham only, or only England, or | 


even Christendom, were mere fragments, but | 
this whole visible world of space, and all | 
this transitory age of time. 

Beautiful and sheltering as the woods and | 
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| dame des Ormes, leaning on the arm of our | forests are, the finest and freest tree can- | 
it must | 


not be the product of the forest ; 


stand apart, where it has need of a more | 
robust strength to maintain its own unaided | 
battles, and space to develop into a freer | 


individuality and a larger symmetry. At 
Clapham, the current against the stream was 
in itself so broad and strong, that there was 
little demand on spiritual nerve and muscle 
in gliding along it. 

Very delightful it was to come back to 
Loveday, and find her all I had left her 
and imagined her, and more than all I 





had found since. 
the broadest ; 


If we deepen the channel 
enough, and connect it with the Fountain of | 
Life, as with the ocean, we need not fear | 
that it will be narrow. 


With every one else one seemed to take up | 
quite unchanged. 


the old relationship just on a slightly diffe- 
rent level, at least at first, with just a touch 
of strangeness. With Loveday one seemed 


to have been present all the time, simply to | 
pointment. 


go on, and not begin again at all. She always 


The deepest and highest | 


| power. 
eaven and the coloured and white, with her dove-like voice 
| and spiritual dove’s w ings ; 


seemed a creature over whom time had no 
There she sat, as of old, dove- 


and her youth, 
renewed like the eagle’s, as of old, to defend 
| that great multitude of the heavy-laden which 
were her brood. 

No; Loveday was no dream. She was 


Mrs. Danescombe also was unchanged. 
And I felt she felt I was unchanged, and 
felt it with a shade of reproach and disap- 
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To have spent nine months at Clapham, 
in the society of my “influential cousins,” 


of London at hand, by which to remodel 
my own, and to have come back just the 
same Bride Danescombe, unmodified, un- 


engaged, it was difficult to understand, and | 


| not a little difficult for her to sustain; espe- 


| lieutenant, having been with Nelson at Co- | 


cially as every one else seemed to like it. 
Reuben was not at all surprised. 
“ Didn’t I tell thee, old woman,” he said 


to Priscy, “she would bring back no London | 
| airs? What is London to such as she, beside | 


old times ?” 

Priscy was surprised. She met me with a 
very elaborate courtesy, and was delightfully | 
ruffled and taken aback when I returned it 
as for twenty years by a kiss. 


And Madam Glanvil decreed with a nod | 


that I was as well as could be expected, and 
would do, provided there were no hidden | 
germs of Claphamic philanthropy lurking 
undeveloped. 

“Infection does not come out at once, | 
in some diseases,” said she. 
gerous experiment. But in a little while we 
shall see.” 

My dear cousin, Dick Fyford, was not a 
little changed ; changed for one thing into a | 


| penhagen, and Nelson being a leader of the | 





kind that leads in more ways than one to pro- 
motion; showing the way by being foremost, 
inspiring men to be their best, and also 

the way by his terrible alternatives of victory 
or death. He had compacted into a man, 
having found a calling in which no amount 
of energy was superfluous, and no amount 
of daring out-of place. Moreover, much 
of the hardness, as well a$ the aimless rest- 


lessness of the boy had passed from him, or’ 


fitted into the right piace in him. He privately 
confessed to me that the wrongs of the com- 
mon seamen were all but intolerable to see ; 
say nothing of suffering. 


“You were not so far wrong about im-| 


pressment, Cousin Bride,” said he, “as I 
thought you were, long ago, when I wished | 
you were a boy, at “Miss Felicity’s ; and | 
would have fought you had you been one. 
There is work for your anti-slavery people 
nearer home than in the West Indies. 


out to die like dogs when wounded and sick ; 

terribly like negro slavery. Enough to make | 
a mana Whig, or a Jacobin, or anything to | 
set it right.” (Dick’s politics were never 
abstract.) “The mutinies at the Nore and | 


at Spithead were put down three years ago. | g 


and | 
with all the superior clothing and manners | 


“Tt was a dan- | 


Kid- | 
napping, bad and little food, flogging, turning | 


And while Buonaparte keeps the old coun- 
try awake, and Nelson keeps him down, all 
may go right. But to be fed and flogged 
as those poor fellows are, and to fight as they 
do, is more like patriotism and the old Greeks 
‘and Romans and all that,” (Dick’s history 
was never very definite), “than a deal of the 
| work people get stars and peerages for.” 

Dick was not indeed changed in his “ con- 
| stancy in loving,” nor as yet in the object of 
that constant love. He had fallen deeper than 
ever into what he believed his unconquerable 
passion for Amice Glanvil. 

| This time it was “no child’s play, no 

changing dream, but only too serious; pre- 

sumptuous, he felt desperate, he feared; but, 
| hopeless or not, only to be torn from his 
| heart with life.” 

“You are her friend, Cousin Bride,” he 
said tragically ; “ you will understand.” 





| I wished to be sympathetic, but I could | 


| not be encouraging. They seemed to me 
| too far apart—she with her early depth of 
| womanhood, under all her girlish impulsive- 
| ness, he with so much of the boyish yet 
about him, man as he was in courage and in 
command, where command was called for—to 
be at all likely to fit each other. But the 
difference between them seemed to Dick 
exactly the hopeful symptom in the case. 
“Similars in friendship, Cousin Bride, op- 
| posites in love!” he said, with the senten- 
tiousness of long experience. “ You and. I, 
you know, have always understood each 


Glanvil and’ I do not understand each 


feeble, I confess; but one could live on a 
crumb from that table.” 


often reminded me of Amice’s *‘ portrait,” 
the crocus-bulb, sending out its long feeler 
into the soil to find something to root itself 
to. They were no dilettante fancies ; they 
had all the humility of a genuine passion, 
and so, in their measure, raised him. He 
| never fancied any one was in love with him. 

I said, he knew I always liked to do what 
I could for him. 

“He did know. I had always been as 
good as a mother to him.” 

“Not quite that!” I remonstrated. 
| thought that was too much even to tr; 
| be to any one.’ 

“Well, as good as a grandmother, at all 
| events, Cousin Bride,” he said; “as good 
and indulgent and re ady to ‘help as the best 

srandmother that ever was! 





coy 


other better than any one; and youre the | 
best friend I have, and always were. Amice | 


Those early “ little loves” of my cousin’s | 





other, and never did. And there is the hope ; | 





to | 
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He meant it as a compliment ; just as the 
old gentleman at Clapham, old enough to be 
my grandfather, had meant it as a compli- 
ment to ask me to be his wife. 

It was plain I must accept the dignities of 
advanced age. Perhaps I should grow 
| younger as my years increased. Meantime 
I would be as grandmotherly as the duties 
| of such a generally recognised protectorate 

demanded. 
| Miss Felicity was rigidly changeless. As 
| the tutelary Athena of Abbot’s Weir, she 
| seemed to grasp the Agis with her firmest 
| resolve, ready to turn it on any dragon’s 
| brood which might have ‘sprung up in Piers 
| or me, of presumption, or conceit, or London 
pride; and to appal them instantaneously into 
| stone. However, she was soon reassured, and 
the Aigis vanished, and all the militant bear- 
ing disappeared, when I ventured to give her 
| a snuff-box full of what Cousin Crichton had 
called “the finest Rappee,” which I had 
brought for the Lieutenant. It moved her 
| much that any one should lay the smallest 
offering on the shrine, on which it seemed 
to her nothing that she should lay her life. 

“ Youare a kind child, Bride Danescombe,” 
she said, going back to the beginning of 
| our friendship, to the foolscap and the stool 
of penance ; “ you are a dear, generous child. 
| If any one wants you to be good to them for 
| life, they have only to begin by doing you an 
| injustice.” 

And Claire, was she changed ? 

She was nearly a year older. Yes, quite a 
year, and that is a great deal at sixteen. 

She was a year older, for one thing, be- 
cause her mother was a. year older, too 
obviously. 

A little more of a stoop in the dignified 
figure, of slowness in the step; the fire with 
which she spoke of the past no longer only 
subdued, but fading ; the light in which she 
saw the present a little dimraed ; the fears with 
which she saw the future a little darker,—the 

future which was to her all embodied in her 
| Claire, on whose face her eyes would rest so 
long with such a wistful solicitude. 

An era of tender concealments had begun 
between the mother and child. When that 
long gaze at -last would meet the quick, 
anxious glance of Claire,—Claire, who had 
been feeling itso long, and had not dared to 
look,—the solicitude would melt instantly 
out of both faces; and on one side or the 
other, some tender pleasantry would dart out 
to veil the anxious care which lay beneath. 

And so, thinking, dear souls, or trying 
to think, they had quite imposed on one 





another, they went on. And meantime their 
little stratagems had imposed on Léontine. 

“‘ Ah, Mademoiselle,” she remarked to me 
one day, soon after my return, mournfully 
shaking her head, and glancing from Claire 
(who was humming an old nursery chanson 
as she arranged her autumn leaves in the 
next room) to her mother, watching her from 
the couch. “That poor cherished child, she 
knows no more than the babe unborn what 
is before her !” 

“ Do any of us, Léontine?” Isaid, “If 
she did know, what better could she do?” 


“ But the shock, Mademoiselle Bride, the | 


waking up, think how terrible !” 

“ What is to prevent what is terrible from 
being a shock and a waking up, Léontine ?” 
I said, thinking of Piers’s illness. ‘ Would 
fear help us? or foreseeing ? seeing the next 
step ?” 

“ But when the next step may be a preci- 
pice P” 

“What can we do, Léontine, but look to 
Him who sees deyond the next step? What 
can we wish for them more? Besides,” I 
added, trying to combat my own fears, 
“Madame is not old. She may revive. She 
has such a power of life.” 

“‘ Alas, Madame is old,” Léontine replied. 
“What does Revolution mean but that the 
whole machinery of the State has gone wrong, 
and the wheels spin madly round lke a whirl- 


wind instead of stealing round imperceptibly | 


like the hands of a clock? Madame lived a 
thousand revolutions of the years in one day ; 
one day, Mademoiselle, whichshe never speaks 
of to any unless to Miss Loveday; one day 
when the best blood of France was shed be- 
tween L’Abbaye and La Force. There is no 
turning the sun-dial backwards, Mademoiselle, 
over such degrees! But to you and that an- 
gelic child there is yet sunshine ; and in the 
sunshine the birds must sing. Let them, 
poor innocents, while they can; while they 
can!” 

But if Claire had grown a year during 
those months of separation, Piers had grown 
and gained more. 

No life, worth calling life, is to be mea- 
sured by years; and he at eighteen was a 
being one could rest on, who cared for us all, 
instead of needing to be cared for; and if 
that does not mean the best part of manhood, 
what does? 


‘ 
Claire met him, when we returned, frankly, 


joyously, just as of old, with that combi- 
nation of French and English manners which 
was in her so charming, with a gracious 
little courtesy, and a frank shake of the hand, 
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and a little pleasantry about his steam- 
engine. But when she looked up with her 
happy eyes and met his, something silenced 
the little pleasantry, and flushed for a moment 
the bright face. 

Was it a look in his, or only that his face 
was still pale and thin ? 

However it was, so it happened that they 
changed towards each other. A distance 
came, and a reverence, and a doubting of 
one another, and a comprehension of one 
another,—and a death of old things, and a 
creation of new, which made them farther from 
each other and nearer each other than all the 
world besides ; yes, all the world, Piers and 
I, and Claire and I, included. 

On one ground they still met free from self- 
consciousness, or that double self-consctous- 
ness of love. One sacred care united them, 
old and yet mournfully new, the tender 
thoughtful care for Claire’s mother. 

I could not but see how her eyes followed 
them both, and seemed to embrace them in 
one deep, motherly gaze. Sometimes I used 
to wonder whether, just in this one case, 
| her old French customs would not have been 
| better than ours, 
| Madame and my father could have nego- 
| tiated it all so amicably, and watched as a 
double providence over their two children, 
and betrothed them quite simply, and given 
them sanction to love each other as much as 
they could, that is, as much as they did. 
The sweet sacredness and mystery and reve- 
rence would have remained, and the anxious 
questionings, the unreasonable fears, the dis- 
tracting doubts would have vanished. Yet, 
would the one have remained? or would the 
other have vanished ? Could any arrangement 
have helped them to find each other ? 

And, indeed, could Madame or my father 
have dared to initiate any such treaty? To 
accept it was another thing. 

‘ To attend mass and be a little philosophe 
was one thing; not to attend mass, to be 
definitely Protestant, and religious to the 
heart’s core, was another. Infinitely better, 
I believe, Madame felt, for Piers himself. 
But for Claire? That Protestant world, with 
its endless divisions, and its thin rigid parti- 
tions, seemed to Madame such an inextricable 
labyrinth, such a seething chaos. It was 
true that France was a chaos, but then France 
had for the moment abandoned religion. 
When religion itself, the Church itself became 
a chaos, what hope for the world—what hope 
for little Claire drifting to and fro on that 
' deep? Death might, indeed, break down 
those partitions, might reconcile all faithful 











souls in Him who came to atone; for her 
these perplexities already grew thin and faint ; 
but Claire had to live, and who would guide 
her through ? 

All this and a thousand things more were 
in Madame’s softened eyes as she watched 
those two together. 

Perhaps it was well for her and for them 
that the guiding thread could not be in her 
trembling hands. 


Our brother Francis was not changed. We 
had talked very often of him, Piers and I, 
during his convalescence—in our drives, and 
in quiet moments on the journey home. I 
knew well it was of Francis Piers had thought 
when he had said in that first long conversa- 
tion in Cousin Crichton’s chariot, that it was 
“not always easy to love our neighbours as 
ourselves, especially when they were very 
near neighbours and we couldn’t /e them.” 

We had confessed to each other that the 
feeling which had grown up in our hearts to 
Francis was very little like love. 

“ Hating our brother whom we have seen” 
is not altogether such an impossible sin, when 
we see in our brother exactly the things we 
hate, and feel we ough? to hate. And Francis 
had so many ways and qualities that we 
could not even /ry to like. Little selfish- 
nesses with a disguise, little untruthfulnesses 
with a purpose, little unfairnesses which it 
seemed mean to notice, little pretensions 
which it seemed petty to resist, which never- 
theless fretted one more than a great injus- 
tice ; a general shallowness all through, which 
had a fussing, fretting way of making little 
things seem great. 

“If one might believe in transmigration,” 
I once said, “ it would be a comfort as regards 
Francis. Then one might take him for a 
larva—all outside—and one might hope that 
inside was developing some imperceptible 
creature, if it was only a butterfly,—which 
was the real Francis; to appear in some 
future state of existence. As it is there is 
only the shell of the larva.” 

“There cannot be only that shell, Bride,” 
Piersreplied. “Thatisthe point. We have 
to find out the creature inside. It must be 
there, and we must get to it. When we get 
home we must try.” 

In that distance, in that sunshiny atmo- 
sphere of Cousin Crichton’s, in the joy of 
renewed strength, and of that new life of faith, 
every victory seemed so easy, every victory 
so sure to inaugurate a conquest! 

So we came home; and we did try. It 
seemed as if Francis must have changed too, 
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and must recognise our new purpose and | 


meet us in it. 


But there he was, as smooth and impene- | 


trable as ever, with no more idea there was 


anything which required change in him than | 


the Apollo Belvedere. One misfortune was 


that he combined my father’s genial manner | 
with my stepmother’s cold and superficial | 


character. It seemed to me sometimes as 
if their natures were so unlike, that the 


nature which sprang from them had a kind | 


of necessity of falseness in it, from the 
impossibility of any true blending of the 
elements. 

He had taken to one habit which was new, 
at least new in form. In childhood he always, 
as I have said, continued to glide into pos- 
session of our rights, our toys, coveted 
places in games, 


sures, whilst we had been referred to the 

Sermon on the Mount to satisfy our claims. 
Now that he was sixteen and money—the 

coin of the large world—became his currency, 


he began to borrow money. In the easiest way. | 


His week’s allowance was not due until to- 
morrow, or he was just out of cash, and a 
marvellous bargain had offered which would 
be lost to-morrow ; or some one had lent him a 


trifle, and he knew neither our father nor Piers | 


would like the family to be in debt for such 
a bagatelle. 
payment never came. 

To all our remonstrances he opposed his 
cool impenetrability and his genial manner. 

Once indeed he was so far roused by a 
very earnest warning, as to say that if Piers 
made it so unpleasant to borrow, he would 
take care not to trouble him again. 

But he found it more unpleasant to do 
without the things he wished for, forgave | 
Piers his “rather “unbrotherly ” conduct, and 
consented to mulct our treasury again. 

What ought we todo? Each successive | 
grievance was so small, it seemed impossible | 
to trouble our father with it, deep as his hatred 
of debt, and his love of us all was. 
moreover, not only our tenderness for our 
father, but our very fear of being hard on 
Francis, kept us back. 

“What will be the end of it, Piers?” I 
said. 

“Debt, hopeless debt,” he said gravely. 
“Disgrace for us all, perhaps. Because, | 
happily for Francis, this is not a world con- 
structed so as to make debt in the long-run 
either pleasant or possible.” 

It was on a wintry Sunday afternoon. 
We were walking on the hillside behind the 





in short of whatever | 
coin was the currency of our childish trea- | 


garden, over the field-path, iron-bound with 
frost, cakes of ice in the creaks of the Leat 
where we used to harbour our fleets, blades 
of grass stiff and white with frozen dew. 

From the grey Tors sharply defined against 
the frosty wintry-blue of the sky, came a 
keen air, bracing every nerve and muscle. 

From the philanthropic combats of Clap- 
ham we had come back to such little pricking 
difficulties ! And yet the whole atmosphere— 
moral, mental, and physical—felt to me more 
| invigorating, more such as one’s strength 
might develop and do its finest work in. 

I, in my way had brought with me count- 
less schemes for the transplanting of Clapham 
philanthropic works into the virgin soil of 
Abbot’s Weir. Piers, in his way, had set his 
heart on one small good work, which he in- 
tended forthwith to begin. This was neither 
more nor less than a Sunday-school. We 
were on our way that afternoon to Reuben 
| Pengelly, in the Foundry-yard, to consult 
' him as to the best way of carrying out what 
we believed to-be altogether a new idea in 
Abbot’s Weir. 
| Long icicles were hanging from the sta- 

tionary water-wheel. The most beautiful 
| fairy-like fretworks were circling and fringing 
| the cascade. The old yard was absolutely 
still ; Reuben’s porch empty. 
| We knocked at the door, full of our pro- 


And of course the morrow of | ject, and then lifted the latch. Around the 


|old man’s knees were gathered three little 
children, to whom he was telling Bible stories. 
“Here have we been making our grand 
schemes, Piers,” I whispered, “and mean- 
while Reuben has degun / How many things 
| the Methodists have begun !” 
| “Yes,” said Piers, “the Thames at West- 
| minster is something. But the little springs 
| that run among the hills come first.” 
“ And they are more !” I rejoined. 
“ At all events,” he replied, “there would 
have been no river without them.” 


| CHAPTER XXV. 


But most of all I found the change in 
| Amice, She had changed outwardly, as no 
‘one else had. Her face was thinner, her 
| great dark eyes seemed larger, and looked 
| further away, and further into one, than 
lever. I saw it even in that minute when 
| the postchaise stopped at the gate for 
/her welcome to us. And the first day I 
| spent at Court I felt it more. 

She said she had missed me and my “good 
in everything,” and had fallen deeper than 
ever into her “dualism.” “ Except,” she 
said, “that the dualism is only on the sur- 
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face now, far enough down indeed, Bride ; 
yet underneath is something else. Under- 
neath is the Atonement, Bride, the Father and 
the Son, the Manger and the Cross, and man 
reconciled. At the very root of all is not 
dualism, but the incarnate crucified Christ. 
At the very heart of all is the light. That I 
never lose, But oh! the conflict between the 
light and darkness goes down terribly far, 
and goes in terribly far, and goes on terribly 
long!” 

She looked to me like some of the old 
pictures I had seen in London of Roman 
Catholic saints ; not ecstatic, though she was 
capable of ecstasy, but full of high resolve. 

Certainly, also, there was deeper dualism 
in the household. Madam Glanvil’s steel- 
grey eyes seemed absolutely to cut with their 
sharp suspicious glances. And she missed 
no effectual opportunity of using that two- 
edged sword which, by prerogative of age | 
and deafness, she wielded. 

Formerly, if the conflict between Amice 
and Madam Glanvil had perplexed me, it 
had amused me far more. The combat 





seemed all tournament work; Amice often 
had the best of it, and the militant old lady 
was more than half pleased that she had. 

But now something was there which 
showed the conflict to be in earnest. 

The air was charged with thunder. The | 
Jupiter-nod had given place to the bolts of | 
Jove ; no mere theatrical thunder-rolls, but | 
real lightnings ready to fall, no one could | 
tell where or when. 

Not half so many cutting things were said | 
by Madam Glanvil, but when they came the | 
thrusts were from no tilting-sword. They were | 
meant to tell; and the pain to me was that 
they did tell.  Amice did not ward them off, 
or even seem to evade them. Something | 
seemed to have taken possession of her heart | 
which compelléd her to receive those stabs, | 
and let the iron enter into her soul. 

A severer legislation also prevailed with | 
regard to Chloe and those “lazy brutes,” 
Cato and Cesar. “They should be made 
to understand their place, if other people did 
not understand it for them, Madam Glanvil 
was determined.” 

Poor Chloe and Cato and Cesar were 
entirely prohibited from attending 
Methodist meetings. 

“Happy enough for them if they were 
allowed to enter the church, like their 
betters. In their own country they would 
probably have been knocked on the head 
long before this, as sacrifices to some idol or 
devil. In the plantation they would have 


the | 


| ~ 7° 
| has not to be the cause of suffering. 


|is a slave; 


| 








been driven to the cane-work, and might 
have been glad, idle creatures that they were, 
if they escaped Sunday without a flogging. 

She was cruel in words, Amice thought, 
because deeds were impossible. The possi- 
bility of cruel deeds, Amice always said, 
would have awakened her to mercy, 

It is said words do not break bones, but 
they break worse than bones. Altogether, 
the three negroes had now a cowed and 
humbled look, dreadful to me to see in a dog, 
And it was not only the cowed and anxious 
look with which they followed Madam Glan- 
vil’s eyes ; it was the fawning and cringing 
on every one, that I could not bear to see. 
The one was merely the cowed animal, the 
other was the degraded and humbled man. 

And Amice could do nothing, except keep 
Chloe as much with herself as possible, that 
they might bear the blows together. 

Indeed, of all the household, Chloe seemed 


| to me the only really free and happy person. 


I said so to Amice. 

“ Ves,” she replied, “‘Chloe went down 
into the depths long ago, and has picked up 
all the Beatitudes there. Besides, Bride,” 
she added, “Chloe has ondy to suffer ; she 
She 
has not to choose. She is free because she 
for slaves they are still, prac- 
tically, exiled and helpless, and ignorant, as 
they are. But I, on the other hand, am a 
slave just because I am free.” 

We were in the library. She was leaning 


| against the library ladder. 


“You know, Bride,” 
leave Granny altogether ; 
| my fortune is my own. 
could, I cannot. 


she said, “I wuld 
I am of age, and 
But just because I 
If she kept me in within 


| bolts and bars, or in chains, I feel sure I 


should break them and escape. But the 
terrible thing is, she keeps me in, fetters and 
| imprisons me with love. Yes; you may 
look astonished—with love. Granny loved 
| my father better than her own life; and now 
she loves me better than my own happiness, 
She has nursed me like the tenderest mother 
through dangerous infectious illnesses— 
through a fever I brought with me from the 
West Indies, and through small-pox. She 
took the small-pox. You can see the marks 
now in her fine stern old face. Only one or 
two; but there they are. And she bore it 
forme. She loves me in that kind of way, 
that if, for instance, I were in Jove with 
some one she thought it unwise for me to 
raarry, she would let me pime away and die, 
rather than let me marry as she did not 
like. Amd then she would sit alone until 
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‘ | 
| she died, and never take another creature to | 


her heart, and never have a doubt that she 
had done the best thing for me that she 
could. Remember, she has never had her 
will crossed all her life ; and she clings to her 
own will as a martyr to his faith, She loves 
me, and hates what I care most about—my 
poor slaves, and religion. She thinks the | 
negroes a set of idle savages, unfortunately 
necessary conditions of West Indian pro- 
perty, who are always, by their obstinacy 
and folly, defrauding me of the revenue my 
father’s plantations ought to yield. She will 
no more go into the question, what. right 
we have to enslave them, than into the 
question, what right we have to break in 
horses. Of course, neither horses nor negroes | 
like it ; but, except for our convenience, 
there is no need for horses or negroes to 
live at all. They would be hunted down 
like wolves. They do hunt each other 
down like wolves in Africa, she says. 
Then as to religion. She declares that the 
Methodists, Moravians, Baptists, all of them, 
set the negroes on to insurrection; and of | 
the horrors of negro insurrections she speaks 
with dreadful plainness. And as you know, 
her beliefs are not in the least degree de- 
pendent on evidence. Of course there is no 
moving her. Towards the negroes she is 
simply merciless ; towards the philanthropists 
and missionaries she is absolutely fanatical.” 

“ But to you, Amice!” I said; “she is 
changed to you. You have had some 
encounters, I am sure.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I was firm about 
Chloe and the Wesleyan meetings. I said 
Chloe had lost all she loved in the world 
but me, and had saved me, life and soul, as 
Granny knew, left a motherless child in 
that perilous climate, in the midst of that 
hardening, iniquitous system. I said Chloe 
had only that one delight, those prayer- | 
meetings of Reuben Pengelly’s, where they | 
prayed prayers and sang hymns she could 
understand, and that this Chloe must not be 
robbed of.” 

“ And you did not succeed ?” 

“1 did succeed with Granny. She was 
very angry. She stormed and raged at me ; 
but she said Chloe might go, at her peril and 
at mine. She had been brought up in devil- 
worship, and it was but natural she should 
like it. For that the Methodists set on the 
slaves to. deeds of devils there was not the 
shadow of a doubt.” 

“So Chloe went again?” 

“No, Chloe would not go. She laughed 
and cried, and asked if I thought the dear 














Lord could only be found at meetings. The 
prayers were good ; but soon we should get 
where we were beyond praying; and the 
hymns were good, very good, and very com- 
forting, and we should have plenty of them 
soon. Was she going to make missis and 
missie at war because of her getting a 
little bit of comfort a little bit sooner? Was 


| that like the good Lord? And so Chloe 


will not go.” 

“And Madam Glanvil still persists that 
the negroes if different from brutes, are only 
different because they can be savages?” 

“Yes, you know, she always persists. The 
persistence is from within; anything outside 
does not affect it. The trial is to love both, 
Bride—Granny and the slaves, and the mis- 
sionaries ; oppressor and oppressed ; to love 
all, and to be able to help none.” 

“That will not last long,” I said. 

““Not always,” she replied. ‘“ But it does 
last rather long. However I have found 
some comfort.” 

She went up the ladder, and took down a 
book from the shelves; a clumsy, badly bound 
old book, on yellow, coarse paper, in what 


| seemed to me Black Letter. For at that time 


the German language formed no part of an 
English girl's acquirements. 

It was a German narrative of the missions 
of the United Brethren, the Unitas Fratrum, 
called Moravians. 

“ At last I have found the Christians who 
take up the cross, the real hard, heavy, 
disgraceful, slave’s cross,” she said, “ and 
care for people because no one else does; the 
Christianity that can help me, and the Chris- 
tians who have helped my poor slaves.” 

I took the homely old books in my hand ; 
the first German books I had ever handled. 
What a world of difference that implies in 
our English thought and education ! 

“They are queer, clumsy old books,” said 
Amice. ‘“ They look as if my good Brethren 
had had them printed and bound in some 
experimental brotherly workshop, as I dare 
say they had.” 

“They look as quaint and dry and old- 
fashioned as some of Loveday’s Quaker 
books,” I said. “And very likely they are 
as living and true.” 

“As fresh and living as the New Testa- 
ment, almost, they seemed to me,” she said, 
kissing one of them—“a great deal fresher 
and younger than the Apostolic fathers, ex- 
cept Ignatius, and bits of that epistle to 
Diognetus.” She had explored so many odd 
corners of thought in that library. ‘And it 
is such a comfort they are in German,” she 
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added, “ because Granny is not suspicious of | 
them, as she has grown to be of some of 
my books. Unfortunately (no, of unfor- 
tunately!) she discovered the other day a 
copy of John Wesley’s ‘Thoughts upon 
Slavery,’ and threw it into the fire. How- 
ever, she had read it first. She had read it 
through, and the plain, strong English has 
sunk into her heart, or, at least, into her 
conscience, I know, as it did into mine; for 
she is continually bringing out bits of it to 
worry, or to throw at me, by which I know 
they worry her. Anti-slavery societies will 
never create a nobler appeal than that. I 
know much of it, happily, by heart, as Granny 
does by conscience. 

“Can human law turn darkness into light, 
or evil into good? he writes. Volwithstand- 


wrong is wrong still; there must still remain 
an essential difference between justice and in- 
Justice, cruelty and wrong. 

“One by one, besides, it answers all 
Granny’s favourite arguments. 

“* You say, It is necessity!’ he says, speak- 
ing of the dreadful slave-stealing and slave- 
ships ; ‘Z answer, You stumble at the threshold. 
Ll deny that villany is ever necessary. A man 
can be under no necessity of degrading himself 
into a wolf. You say the blacks are stupid 
and wicked. It is you who have kept them 
stupid and wicked, 

“You call your forefathers wolves,’ said 
Granny, in unconfessed reply to this. ‘You 
say we made the slaves stupid and wicked. 
That is what, in modern days, is called filial 
piety !’ 

“<< Tt ts necessary to my gaining a hundred 
thousand pounds, Wesley goes on, drama- 
tising the objector. ‘/ deny that your gaining 
a thousand is necessary to your present or 
eternal happiness.’ 

“The Methodists are Anabaptists—Com- 
munists,’ says Granny. ‘They would reduce 
every one to their own beggarly level.’ 

“* Tt is necessary for the wealth and glory 


quoting the objector. ‘ Wealth is not neces- 





sary to the glory of any natian,’ he replies; | 
‘wisdom, virtue, justice, mercy, generosity, | 
public spirit, love of our country—these are | 
necessary to the glory of a nation, but abun- | 
dance of wealth is not.’” 

“Glorious old John Wesley,” I said | 
parenthetically. “I wonder if they have | 
read that book at Clapham ?” 

“ Granny has read that, at all events,” she 
replied. “I know it, because she called Mr. 
Wesley a traitor to his country, worse than a 


Frenchman,—whethera Jacobite ora Jacobin, 
she is not clear—probably both in the germ. 
However, the book has burnt itself in. 
What I long to know is, if the tender appeal 
at the end to the Aearts of the slaveowners, 
and to God for help to the helpless, has 
touched her. I think it must. It és good, 
Bride, to have the planters appealed to as if 
they also had souls and hearts. Sometimes 
I think some of your anti-slavery friends a 
little forget that. It is difficult to love op- 
pressor and oppressed as doth human crea- 


tures; after all, both astray and lost, and | 


sorely in need of help. Perhaps there is 
some good, after all, in having to do it, not 
with one’s wise, philanthropical heart only, 
but with one’s foolish, trembling, quivering, 
natural heart, as I cannot help doing; 
painful as it is.” 

Then, hugging her clumsy German books 
to her heart, as she might a living creature 
that felt being petted, she took me up-stairs 
into her bedroom—that delightful old room 
in the oldest gable of the old Elizabethan 
house, partly in the roof, with low mullioned 
windows, looking far over the woods and the 
river to the grey moorland hills. 

On the floor were piled heaps of books on 
all subjects, in many languages. Amice had 
no fancy for dainty fittings. Her luxuries 
were of another kind from those of Cousin 
Crichton’s house; poetical, rather than com- 
fortable, or picturesque. 

The sole luxuries of that room were the 
capacious old escritoire that had belonged to 
her father, with a fascinating treasury of small 
drawers and pigeon-holes, and a desk that 
drew out ; and those ever-increasing heaps of 
books which were poor Chloe’s distraction ; 
with that low window-seat on which we had 
spent so many hours of talk, in winter twi- 
lights, or in the heat of summer noons. 

*“ Now,” she said, as we seated ourselves, 
“T will tell you the history of me and my 
German books. 
January, and I had nothing but books left to 
talk out my heart to, I came, in a corner ofa 


cupboard of the library, on some records of the | 
Missions of ‘the people called Moravians’ | 


in Greenland, and in the West Indies. And I 
saw that the first mission to the West Indies 
was begun by a man called Leonhard Dober, 


| 2 Moravian potter from Herrnhut, who, on a 


journey to Denmark with Count Zinzendorf, 
met a West Indian negro slave, and was so 
touched with compassion for the misery of 
those poor helpless blacks, that he set his 
whole heart on going to tell them they had a 
Saviour. He set his heart on this so fixedly, 


When you went away last | 
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that being told by objectors there was no 
other way of teaching the slaves but by 
becoming a slave, he proposed to become a 
slave himself, that, driven to the daily toil 
with them, working in the plantations among 
them, and sharing their burdens, he might by 
any means save some of them. It seemed 
to me as absolutely taking up the Cross as 
anything in this world ever was.” 

, “Did he do it?” I asked. 

“My English book did not say. It 
stopped just there. But in the same cup- 
board I found some German books which, 
by the words. Unitas Fratrum on the outside, 
I knew must be about these same Mora- 
vians. Of course I was determined to find 
out, and if one has set one’s mind on find- 
ing out anything, of course one does not let 
a language stand in one’s way. Granny 
seeing me one day with those books, gave a 
sigh, and shook her head pathetically, for her. 

“¢ Poor foolish Aunt Prothesea !’ said she. 
‘Yes, that comes of being wilful, and taking 
up with strange notions. She went to Lon- 
don and met a crazy foreigner who called 
himself a Count, as they generally do. And 
this Count made her as crazy as himself. 
Some new religion he had, not altogether 
Popish or Protestant. They used crucifixes, 
and lived in communities ; not exactly monas- 
teries, for they married ; which was, of course, 
better than being monks and nuns—unless 
they married the wrong people, which poor 
Aunt Prothesea did. She went to some 
unpronounceable place in Saxony, married 
some one they called an Elder of the Church, 
not ill-born, they said, but older, at all events, 
than herself about half a century, I believe. 
And naturally he died; and unnaturally she 
pined for her Elder. They put her into a 
widows’ house, as they called it, ‘and she 
didn’t like it; who would? To be classified 
like the vicar’s beetles; or like adjectives 
and substantives in the grammar ; or like all 
the people who are one-eyed and one- 
armed ; classified, and penned up with a lot 
of women. So she came back to Court, and 
had a room given her; your room it was, 
by-the-bye. And I remember she brought 
back a heap of ridiculous foreign books with 
her, not only not in a language, but not in an 
alphabet any rational person can read.’ You 
know, Granny thinks all foreign languages 
either an impertinence or a joke ; and would 
consider it an intolerable affectation to at- 
tempt to pronounce them in anything but 
English fashion.” 

“ But did she tell you anything more about 
the books ?” 

II. N.S. 





“She said they were half in that cupboard 
in the library, and half in an old closet in the 
wall in my bedroom. And there I found all 
I wanted ; a dictionary, German and Latin 
it was, and a grammar, German and French. 
And so, all this summer, Bride, you having 
deserted me, I have been living with my 
great Aunt Prothesea, and her United 
Brethren. And you cannot think how doubly 
delightful this old room has become to me, 
or what a companion and friend my great 
aunt has become to me. I read the hymns 
as if she sang them to me. They are marked 
and underlined, Bride; in more than one 
page, stained as if with tears. And I read 
the old ‘Berlinische Reden’ of Count 
Zinzendorf; and better still, some older 
books by Martin Luther ; letters, table-talk, 
sermons, commentaries. They are so strong 
and daring, so quivering with life, those 
words of Martin Luther, so delightfully one- 
sided, and so gloriously many-sided ; one 
side, at a time, I mean—unguarded, un- 
balanced, bold, full, free, like the Bible ; and 
then a thousand other sides, like our human 
hearts, like the Bible, and like no other 
religious books that I know. Nota bit of 
grey in them, not a neutral tint; every 
colour and every tint and every shade, to 
meet all the countless shades and colours,. 
the countless thirsts and hungers, and joys 
and sorrows of our hearts.” 

‘“‘ But Luther was nota Moravian ?” I said. 
How dim the name of Luther was to me! 
like a mere Heading in a Catalogue; and 
to Amice he was a living man—yes, living, 
then and now, once and for ever! 

“No, certainly,” she said; “Luther was 
not a Moravian. He was Luther. Nor am 
I a Moravian,” she added, with her quick 
dropping of laughter. “Iam Amice Glanvil, 
your Amice. Your Amice, who goes to church 
every Sunday, and has no intention of be- 
coming an adjective, or an atom, in any 
community, married or unmarried, even the 
best in the world. Were you afraid I was in 
process of transformation ?” 

I had been a little afraid as to what those 
curious black letters might lead. They con- 
nected themselves in my mind in some 
unreasonable way with black arts and mys- 
tical ideas. There were Jacob Bohme, Swe- 
denborg, and sundry mystical and unutter- 
able Teutonic personages, of whom I had 
a vague idea that they were a kind of Pro- 
testant Simeon Stylites, or Faqueers, who, 
in some symbolical way, adapted to European 
practicabilities, lived on pillars, or stood 
permanently on one leg, or symbolically 
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stretched out one arm until it grew immoy- 
able, or contemplated “the Silent Nothing,” 
or their own consciousness, until conscious- 
ness ceased to be conscious. 

Moreover, I had some idea that Reuben 
Pengelly. had.once spoken doubtfully of the 
Moravians, as ‘‘ Antinomians,”’ whatever 
that meant, or as opponents of Mr. Wesley, 
which was Reuben’s strongest form of 
Anathema. 

Amice admitted that this was true. But 
she told me that the Wesleys had first learned 
the possibility of a liberating and gladdening 
religion from seeing the fearlessness of some 
Moravians in a storm, on the voyage across 
the Atlantic. She said that as far as she 
could understand. the matter, Mr. Wesley and 
Count Zinzendorf were both kings, and that 
it being simply impossible that they should 
both reign in one kingdom, the division of 
the kingdom had become a necessity; but 
that the difference of opinion which divided 
them was a mere accident. 

She thought, they meant essentially the 
same on the very point on which they sepa- 
rated. Indeed, Mr. Wesley himself had said 
to the Count, at one moment, that the dif- 
ference between them was only one of words, 

Mr. Wesley contended for growth in holi- 
ness, and possible ferfection, by which he 
seemed to mean a state in which holiness 
became instinctive. 

Count. Zinzendorf contended for holiness 
as being not so much a commandment asa 
promise to the Christian ; in other words, for 
faith in Christ as making the desire of holiness 
an instinct; for sanctification, not as a con- 
strained work, as the spontaneous free frist 
of the Spirit. 

Both looked on holiness as the great 
aim and the great promise; both looked to 
Christ as its source ; both regarded faith as 
the surrender of the whole being, the de- 
pendence of the whole being on God, as the 
means. 

If there was a difference, it was that Wesley 
looked on this free, glad, instinctive good- 
ness as the attainment of the advanced saint, 
Zinzendorf as the right of the simplest child 
who lives by the new life; that Wesley dwelt 
on the Christian life more as a warfare—the 
Moravians more as a growth; Wesley more 
on the'resisting evil, the Moravians more on 
the conquest of evil by good. 

Amice at all events had evidently found 
her intellectual element in the German litera- 
ture, and her especial spiritual element in that 
old book of German hymns. Her beautiful, 
white spirit-wings seemed to expand in it. 





I cannot say whether there may not have 
been some unreasonable and exaggerated 
hymns among them. I have yet to find the 
hymn-book which I should not think en- 
riched by omissions. 

But, first through Amice’s sympathetic 
translations, and afterwards by their own 
simple profound, imimitable words, those 
hymns have grown into a portion of my own 
life; so that I feel as unable to judge them 
critically as the voices which sang me lullabies 
in infancy. To her, I believe, the original | 
attraction was the contrast of their profound 
peace to the war in her own heart and life; | 
the contrast of their singleness of aim with | 
her natural tendency to see everything in its | 
subtlest relations, and on every side. 

** Redemption, liberation, reconciliation, 
atonement, breathe through every line,” she 
said. ‘‘ Redemption, liberation, reconciliation 
in Him Who is the Redeemer, the Medi- 
ator, the Sacrifice, the Sufferer, the Conqueror, 
but most of all the Sufferer, with us, for us, 
in us; and all never for one instant to be 
separated, or to be conceived of, to all 
eternity, as separate from Him,” 

Their theology is Jesus :— 

“ Du.dessen menschlich Leben; 
Das unsere selig macht ; 
Du dessen Geist aufgeben 
Den Geist uns wieder bracht 
Den wir verloren halten ; 
Du unser Fleisch und Bein ; 
Ach unter deinem Schatten 
Ist’s gut ein Mensch zu seyn.”” 
** Yes,” she said, “under His shadow it, is. 
good, good,—good for ever, everywhere, and 
for every one, to-be a human creature ; good 
for me, for Chioe, for all.” 

“And those are the words my poor 
widowed Aunt Prothesea loved,” she said. 
“T smile sometimes when I think how sor- 
rowful and stricken they thought her, and 
how her heart must have sung, and been at rest 
here over these dear old books, in this dear 
old room. 

‘* And these are the words, Bride, in which 
Leonhard Dober taught our poor black 
slaves. For I found the end of that story. 
He went in spite of all discouragement to 
those poor outcasts, not exactly as a slave, 
but poor, despised, as one ready to be, in 
all things except sin, one with them, He 
reached those poor broken hearts, ‘Sweet, 
too sweet,’ they said, ‘are the tidings you 
bring to us,’ 


‘ That deep abyss of blessed love. 
In Jesus Christ to us unsealed,’ 


was unsealed to hundreds of those parched 
and weary hearts. So easy it was to them 
to confess themselves to be ‘nothing,’ 
wretched, sinful! In Antigua the planters 
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acknowledged that Christianity as taught 
by the Moraviams made the negroes worth 
twice as much as slaves. And now there 
are congregations of Christian negroes in 
many of the islands; some Moravian and 
some Methodist. Zinzendorf’s followers and 
Wesley’s. do agree there. Ah, Bride, I often 
think, if we could get down low enough, 
we should all agree here ; as when we get up 
high enough, we shall surely all agree there.” 

“ But, Bride,” she added, “I have a little 


hidden hope, that it seems almost a treachery 


to you to have; yet almost a treachery if I 
have it, to hide from you.” 

We were sitting on that low window-seat. 
The moon had come up and was shimmering 
in a quiet pool of the river below. 

A shiver went to my heart, as she took my 
two hands, according to a custom of hers, and 
pressed them against her face. 

‘*T cannot set my slaves free yet,” she said, 
“whatever you or Piers may think, The 
fines, legal expenses, &c., for setting them 
free, would take more than the estate is worth, 
and after all, the poor enfranchised creatures 
would be left quite helpless, aad might be- 
come the slaves of any avaricious white who 
chose to claim them. It is more than 





mere money that I want one day to give to 
my slaves.” 

“T know, I know!” I said, “ you want to 
give your life, yourself. You want to be a 
martyr. I do wish, lalmost wish—your Aunt 
Prothesea had died before her Elder, in 
Germany, and all her books had been buried 
with her. I cannot, cannot part with you, 
Amice. How can I? Piers will marry— 
and every one else will die or change. How 
can I let you go, and go there? For the 
blacks are savages, and the planters are some 
of them worse.” 

“T shall not go, I hope, Bride,” she said, 
smiling, “until I am sen¢;—and when I am 
sent you will have to help send me. And 
you will. You will help me more than any 
one, as you always do. And meantime if 
I have a taste for martyrdom, I think it may 
be gratified as easily, in my small way, here 
as in the West Indies. Only my Moravians: 
will not hear of self-denial. ‘Do you think 
it was self-denial to the Lord Jesus, Count 
Zinzendorf said to John Wesley, ‘when He 
came down from heaven to rescue a world?’ 
No, Bride, it was /ove, and that swallows up | 
everything ; and first of all se/f, which it | 
has not done yet for me,” 





“HONOUR ALL MEN.” 


WHOM shall we honour? Kings on thrones all 


golden, 
‘With crowns of orient pearls, and Tyrian robe, 
Heirs of the might of generations olden, 
Stretching their sceptre over half the globe ? 


Whom shall we honour ? Statesmen sage and hoary, 
Wise to retain and wiser to reform, 

Stirred by no thirst but that of life’s true glory, 
Bold pilots through the darkness and the storm ? 


Whom shall we honour? Poets chanting sweetly 
The lays of might that thrill a nation’s heart, 
High souls that do their Master’s bidding meetly, 

And on the mountain summits roam apart ? 


Nay, not these only : infants in their weakness, 
Slaves in their galleys, prisoners in their cell ; 
Young girls that shrink and quail in maiden meek- 


ness, 
Sick, poor, unknowing ;—honour these as well. 


Calm let the voice be, kind as angel’s greeting; 
Gentle the words, as one who fears to pain ; 
Reproach with pity, wrath with love still meeting, 
Searching how best thy brother’s soul to gain, 


So spake true saints of God, and won men’s favour ; 
So lived meek Paul, in pure and blameless guile ; 
Now with clear joy, and now in accents graver, 





Rousing each conscience, winning each to smile. 


So, subtly truthful, courteous, calm and gentle, 
Drawing all hearts with cords of trust and love, 
His true sons guarding with a love parental, 
He moved, as bright stars through the darkness move. 


So spake our Master, patient, meek, and lowly, 
To way-worn travellers, Israel’s wandering sheep ; 


| He the All-pure, receiving men unholy, 


Sharing their joys, and weeping as they weep. 


Yea, doubt it not; each soul deserves that honour ; 
We may count none as common or unclean ; 

She beareth still the King’s true stamp upon her; 
Marred, half-effaced, His likeness still is scen. 


Hushed be each word and thought of wrath and 
scorning ; 
Turn not away in weariness or pride ; 
When the light dawns of life’s eternal morning, 
The poorest, frailest, may be at thy side. 


Yes, honour all; but keep thy heart’s best loving, 
For those true brothers, children of thy God, 

On the-same pathway, to the same goal moving, 
The strait and narrow way our Master trod. 

Love with a love that does not fail nor languish ; 
Enduring, zealous, hoping, helping all ; 

Quick to console all sorrow, soothe all anguish, 
Still burning brightly though the thick night fall, 

E, H, PLUMPTRE. 
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THE SHEPHERD OF THE STONE OF ISRAEL. 


Gen. xlix. 24. 


A’ Jacob lay a-dying, he broke into pro- | 


yet, probably, the very lines in it which ex- 


phetic song; the past and the future press least to an uninstructed ear are pre- 
grew clear to the eyes that were closing on | cisely those which, to a student, carry the 
the familiar scenes of earth; he bade his | heaviest weight of meaning. As a warrant 


sons farewell with blessings which foretold | 
His song lingers over , 
: Jehovah to it by a name new even to his 


their future destinies. 
his first-born, the unstable Reuben; over 
Simeon and Levi, who had brought upon 
him the great shame of his later days ; and 
over Judah the Lion, from whom the sceptre 
was not to depart till Shiloh came; but 
then presses rapidly on, briefly characterizing 
each of his other sons, and obscurely indi- 
cating their fate, till he reaches Joseph, his 
darling and his pride. At this beloved name 
he pauses, opens the very floodgates of his 
heart, and pours out upon him the fulness of 
his love. He multiplies benedictions upon 
him, and cannot cease. All that is most 
precious in heaven and on earth is to 
come upon him. His words roll and swell 
with the very passion of desire: one phrase 
grows out of another; the same word is re- 
peated again and again with more eager 
emphasis, in new combinations. 

It is almost impossible to read “ the bless- 
amg on Joseph” and not be moved by it, so 
-high is the strain in which it is conceived :— 

“‘ Son of a fruit-tree is Joseph ; 
Son of a fruit-tree by the well, 
Whose branches run over the wall. 
Archers provoke him, 
And shoot and hate him; 

But his bow abideth in strength, 

And the arms of his hands remain supple 

From the hands of the Mighty One of Jacob, 

From thenceforth the Shepherd ot the Stone of Israel, 
From the God of thy father—may He help thee ! 
And from the Almighty—may He bless thee, 

With blessings from heaven above, 

Blessings of the flood that coucheth beneath, 

Blessings of the breast and of the womb ! 

The blessing of thy father surpass the blessings of my fathers, 
As far as to the summit of the everlasting hills ! 
Let it come on the head of Joseph, 


And on the crown of him who is illustrious among his 
brethren.” 


Rendered into prose, this exultant ode 
predicts that the descendants of Joseph are 
to enjoy the very blessings which the Hebrew 
A@ace accounted most precious: they are to 
.be fruitful and multiply; harassed by many 


‘| foes, exercised by many wars, they are to ac- 


quire a steadfast valour which will lead them 
to victory; and their inheritance is to be a 
fertile land, enriched by brooks and streams. 
High as the everlasting hills rise above the 
earth, so high is the prosperity of Joseph’s 
sons to rise above that of their progenitors. 
The. whole tone of this song is so joyful 
and triumphant that it can hardly fail to make 
an adequate impression on our minds. And 





and guarantee that so large a promise of good 
is to be fulfilled, the patriarch pledges 


sons. The blessing is to come— 
“ From the hands of the Mighty One of Jacob, 
From thenceforth the Shepherd of the Stone of Israel.” 
No careful reader of the Old Testament 
can fail to have noticed the immense signifi- 
cance attached to the introduction of a new 
Divine Name. It invariably marks a crisis in 


| history ;—the opening of a new era, or the 


coming in of a new and larger revelation 
of divine truth, or the ratification of a new 
covenant. ‘Thus, for instance, Abraham 
and Isaac, so soon as they entered into 
covenant with Jehovah, were permitted to 
call him “the God of Abraham” and “the 
God of Isaac.” Thus, again, when Moses 
was called to be “the mediator” of a cove- 
nant between God and Israel, God revealed 
himself by a new name, and bade him say to 
the captives of Egypt, “ Z AMZ hath sent me 
unto you.” Thus, too, when Joshua was 
about to commence war against the valiant 
nations of Canaan, God revealed himself to 
him as “the Lord of Hosts.” In each case 
the name marks a crisis, a step in advance, a 
larger disclosure of the Divine character, a 
new engagement of promise and benediction 
with men. , 

There had been such a crisis in the history 
of Jacob, a crisis in which the Divine Ruler 
of the world, hitherto known to him only as 
“the God of Abraham,” or “the God of 
Isaac,” became “the God,” or “the Mighty 
One of Jacob.” The story of that crisis is 
familiar to us all. Jacob had sinned a great 
sin, cheating his father, cheating his brother, 
defrauding Isaac of the most valuable gift he 
had to bestow, defrauding Esau of the bless- 
ing which would have made him “ruler of 
his brethren.” Esau’s anger was kindled 
against him. The smooth supplanter had to 
leave Beersheba, and to wander eastward 
through the desert to Haran. On the first 
night of his journey he halted at a place 
called Luz. As “the sun went down,” he 
found himself on the central ridge of the 
mountains of Palestine. The ground was 
strewn, then as now, with wide sheets of bare 
rock, amid which there stood up here and 
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there, isolated fragments like the cromlechs 
and other Druidical remains of England. He 
lay down on the rocks to rest, a rock his 
pillow ; and in the visions of the night, when 
deep sleep falleth on men, he dreamed that the 
rough stones formed themselves into a vast 
staircase, reaching into the depths of the 
broad and open sky. On the staircase he 
saw angels ascending and descending on the 
errands of their gracious ministry, while, from 
its summit, there came a Divine Voice which 
assured the homeless wanderer that even there 
he had a friend and a protector; that on the 
bare exposed rock, as in the consecrated tent 
or grove, God was present, beholding the evil 
and the good. The Lord was in the place, 
though he knew it not; and because God 
was in it, even the bare rock was “ the house 
of God” and “ the gate of heaven.” 

This was “the conversion” of Jacob, and 
it was here and now that, for the first time, 
he recognised God as Ais God. Heretofore 
he had conceived of Him as the “ Friend” 
of Abraham, or the “Lord” of Isaac, who 
might be evaded and defrauded as Isaac 
was: henceforth he knew Him as “the 
Mighty One of Jacob,” from whose presence 
there was no escape, who was in the desert 
as well as in the tent where He was wor- 
shipped ; from whose presence there was no 
motive of escape, if He could shew himself 
thus graciously to one who had so grievously 
sinned, so friendly to one whose very brother 
sought his life. 

To mark and signalize this crisis in his ex- 
perience, this new revelation of God, Jacob 
took the stone on which his head had rested 
through the night, set it up for a pillar among 
the other stones which lay around, “and 
poured oil on the top of it.” Such consecrated 
stones are to be found in our own Druidical 
remains, and throughout the world: they are 
familiar in the East. At Delphi, for instance, 
before the magnificent temple was built, there 
were rude stones which were held in vene- 
ration by the Greeks, and anointed with oil 
by the pilgrims who sought this holy place. 
The black stone of the Arabia Caaba dates 
back to the remotest antiquity; and the 
Mahommedan pilgrims still flock to it by 
myriads from the remotest parts of the East 
every year, often breeding among them the 
cholera which afterwards scourges our shores. 

The consecrated stone which Jacob set up 
at Bethel would, we may be sure, fill a large 
space in his memory and imagination. It 
was the turning-point of his career, and must 
have continually recurred upon him, pre- 
senting itself in many lights. And in pro- 





cess of time he seems to have woven out 
of the materials it supplied a new name for 
the God who then first manifested himself to 
him, a name which he carried about in his 
heart as a secret charm, not disclosing it even 
to those who were nearest to him until death 
and love opened his lips. He could speak 
to his neighbours and children of the “God 
of Israel,” or of the “ Mighty One of Jacob,” 
and thus avow his personal relation to the 
Almighty, and glory in it. But there was 
another name which was never heard from 
his lips till, as he lay a-dying, he blessed 
Joseph, his darling and pride. His name is 
rendered in our English version, “ the Shep- 
herd, the Stone of Israel ;” but it is, I think, in 
the Hebrew an abbreviated and abrupt form 
of “ the Shepherd of the Stone of Israe.” And 
the reference of the phrase is sufficiently ob- 
vious. It embodies the memory of the night 
which Jacob spent amid the rocks of Luz. 

A dreadful day for Jacob was that on which 
he fled from Beersheba! He was not bold 
and brave like Esau ; his timid home-keeping 
youth had not inured him to hardship and 
self-reliance. And yet he was to wander forth 
alone, without tent, or camel, or waterskin. 
His father Isaac is dying, may be dead ; fond, 
beautiful Rebecca sits weeping for him in her 
tent ; Esau the hunter may be on his track, 
breathing out threatenings. With a foreboding 
heart, conscience making a coward of him, he 
wanders on, climbs the mountain, and looks 
round with apprehensive eyes. The sun is 
sinking, night falls dark and fast upon him, 
no shelter is at hand save that of the bare 
rocks. Solitary, weary, forlorn, he lies down, 
a stone his pillow. He weeps and dreams— 
but, lo, as he dreams, the darkness lifts ; all 
heaven breaks in upon his eyes; the bare 
rock grows populous with ministers of grace ; 
and God, the distant awful Inhabitant of 
heaven, who as yet has been only a shadow 
to him or a terror, bends over him with 
kindly looks and words of grace. 

So marvellous a disclosure of the divine 
mercy might well surprise one who had sud- 
denly become a fugitive and a vagabond in 
the earth—might well take many forms in his 
afterthoughts. One of these forms appears 
to have been this :—Like a silly wandering 
sheep he had broken from the home-fold— 
gone astray on the hills where foxes and 
wolves were lying in wait to devour. Help- 
less, and without a guide, he had wandered 
on and up till he came to the bleak desolate 
rocks, night with its dangers falling fast ; and 
there, crouching fearfully among the rocks, 
he had been found by the Good Shepherd, 
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who, rejoicing to find the sheep which He had 
lost, took him im his arms, and carried him 
through all the dangers of the time. Is it 
any wonder that “from theneforth” God 
was known to Jacob as “ the Shepherd of the 
Stone,” “the Shepherd of the Rock?” or that 
he hid this name in his heart as a talisman, 
a secret of hope and strength? When, at 
the point of death, he poured out his heart 
in blessings on his favourite son, what more 
natural than that this cherished secret should 
escape him? What more natural than that, 
to assure the faith of Joseph in prospects so 
large and bright, he should offer as his gua- 
rantee, not only “the Mighty One of Jacob” 
and “the God of thy father,” but also “ the 
Shepherd of the Stone of Israel?” * 

A Name so precious to Jacob can hardly 
be without value for us. And indeed few of 
the Divine Names are more suggestive of com- 
fort and hope. Most of us have been at 
times “ in the place which is called Desert.” 
Like Jacob, we have simned against both 
God and man ; and when the painful results 
of our sin have come upon us, conscience 
has made cowards of ws; we have felt as 
though our guilt had isolated us from our 
kind and alienated us from God. Dark-clouds, 
clouds, so at least our fears prophesied, big 
with punitive lightnings, have obscured our 
heaven and swept their cold shadows across 
our earth. We have stumbled among the rocks, 
and sunk down on the stones to court a rest 
that would not come. Like Jacob, we have 


‘dreamed, our fears peopling our dreams ; per- 
chance, unlike him, we have risen from our 


dreams uncomforted by any bright vision of 
ministering spirits, unconscious of the divine 
Shepherd, who nevertheless has watched over 
us while we slept. Like Jacob, we do not 
know God for our God ; like him, we cannot 
conceive of a mercy which follows. us along 
every path in which we stray, a mercy which 
is never nearer to us than when we think our- 
selves at the farthest remove from its presence, 
a mercy never more open to us than when 
we most need its aid, a mercy which is with 
us even Jefore we turn and seek it. 

And therefore we need: to know and re- 





**This conception of Jacob’s motive for never uttering the 
Divine Name so {sacred to him, and of the allusion latent in 
that Name, seems confirmed by the previous chapter, which 
describes the blessing pronoanced by Jacob on the two sons 
of Joseph. That his mind was now full of the earlier and 
more im ‘ive memories‘of his life is indicated by the words 
(Gen. xlviii. 3, 4): ‘And Jacob said to Joseph, God Ad- 
mighty (El-Shadiai appeared to mein Luz, in the land of 
Canaan, ai me, and said to me, Behold I will make 
thee fruitful, and multiply thee, and I will make of thee a 
multitude of people, and will give this land to thy seed after 

for an asting possession.”’ ‘That the thought of 
God under the image of a geod Shepherd was present to him 
is evident from the words (ver. 15, 16), ““ Ake God who was my 
Shepherd frommy birth to this day . .+ . bless the lads.” 





member Ged as “the Shepherd of the Stone 
of Israel.” God was with Jacob even in the 
desert, far away from the sacred places in 
which He commonly revealed his presence. 
God was with Jacob, even though he was in 
the desert for Ais sins, with him to keep him 
and to do him good in turning him away 
from his sins, with him to overcome his evil 
with a divine goodness. And God is with us 
when we are lonely and weary, even though 
our weariness and loneliness. be the due reward 
of our deeds. The Good Father does not 
cease to love his children, or fail to watch 
over them, because they are foolish and way- 
ward, or even because they waste their sub- 
Stance in riotous living. He knows, knows 
and pities, the penury and distress to which 
their folly or their riot has exposed them. 
Nay, outdoing even the gracious father of the 
parable, He often follows them into the “ far 
country,” smitten with “famine,” that He 
may bring them home again. The Good 
Shepherd, the Shepherd of the Stone of Israel, 
thinks more of the one sheep lost among the 
dark barren hills, than of the ninety and nine 
safe.in the pasture or the fold, and will even 
lay down his life rather than suffer the 
wanderer to be devoured by the wolf. In 
after years Jacob knew well what it was to be 
a shepherd in the Syrian plains and hills. He 
tells us that “in the day the drought con- 
sumed” him, and “the frost” in the cold 
eastern night, and that “his sleep departed 
from him.” And all his remembrances of the 
hardships of the pastoral life would lend new 
force and pathos to his conception of God as 
“the Shepherd of the Rock,” the Shepherd 
who never “slumbers nor sleeps,” but who, 
night and day, goes forth after the sheep 
which are lost—lost, and not lost, because, 
wander where they will, He is with them. 
But we are ingenious in self-torment ; and 
when we have done wrong and gone astray, 
our hearts are full of fears. If we so far rise 
toward a due conception of the infinite mercy 
of God as to believe that He will be with us 
even when we stumble among the rocks, we 
forthwith begin to question and doubt afresh. 
We say, “ Yes, no doubt He will. be with us 
despite our sins, if only we repent, if only we | 
turn and look for Him and ask his aid. If| 
we seek Him, He will be found of us, But, 
at times, so foolish are we that we do zof seek 
Him, or do mot seek Him in the right way. 
Will He be with us then?” Yes, even then: 
for the Divine Shepherd stands beside every 
stone on which we sleep, every rock at which 
we stumble and fall, and can make every desert 
and solitary place in which we wander blossom | 
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and rejoice like the rose. Jacob did not 
know that “ God was in that place ;” none the 
less it was “ the house of God and the gate of 
heaven.” We are not so much as told that 
Jacob was sorry for his sin, or even that he 
knew it to be a sin: God came to make him 
sorry, to quicken in him a repentance unto 
life, to kindle a fire in him which would burn 
out the baseness and treachery of his nature. 
We are left to infer that the natural terrors of 
the time and place excited some dread of the 
deed which had haunted him, homeless and 
forlorn, on the barren hills. The Lord who 
stands at the summit of the ladder utters no 
reproof, no threatening, but only words of 
comfort and promise: yet Jacob is won, by 
love, to a consecration to which no mere 
terror could have driven him. And why 
should we doubt that God, our Father and our 
Shepherd, will be good and kind to us? When 
we first met Him and came to know Him as 
our God—ours, and not simply as the God of 
our fathers—was He not found of them who 
sought Him not? Has He ever been slow to 
find and keep us? Have we ever received 
aught but grace and kindness at his hands? 
Has He not been most kind when He has 
left us for a little space to eat the fruit of our 
own doings, that He might return in great 
mercy sO soom as we strove to make our ways 
and our doings good? If there be any good 
thing im us, has it not come of his goodness to 
us? If, them, we have sinned, and are even 
now banished by our sin from some place of 
rest and comfort in which we hoped to abide, 
let us mot waste too much time and energy in 
lamenting the irrevocable past, in crying over 
water that has been spilt upon the ground and 
cannot be gathered up again ; but, trusting in 
the constamt mercy of our Father and Guide, 
let as rather; like Jacob, address ourselves to 
a future obedience, and devote ourselves 
anew to Him who has come to us, in the 
night of our darkness, to speak comfortably 
unto us, 

Another hard cold stone on which we are 
apt to lay eur heads when we have strayed 
into the bleak hills, is this :—‘‘ If we were 
wiser, if we knew more, and could see farther, 
if our conceptions of God and his truth were 
more accurate and large, we might take heart 
for thefwture, and hope to guide our lives 
more wisely. But we know so little ; we are 
so little sure even of the little we know: 
mysteries so dense hover round our life and 
duty, that our faith cannot but be unsteadfast, 
and our hope flicker in the wind.” How 
much did Jacob know, then? Were his con- 





ceptions of God, and life, and duty remarkable 
for their accuracy and their breadth? When 
he laid his head upon the pillow, he did not 
so much as know God to be his God; to 
him the Lord was only “the God of my 
fathers ;’ and when he lifted his head in the 
morning light, his first thought—surely rather 
a Jewish thought—was to strike a bargain 
with the God whom he has just discovered 
to be “the mighty One of Jacob.” Very 
much as though “ the Shepherd of the Rock” 
were only a good-natured generous Laban, 
Jacob begins to make a contract, to. guard 
himself by this stipulation and that,—“If 
God will keep me, and feed me, and clothe 
me, and bring me back in peace—then He 
shall be my God ; I will build Him a house, 
and give Him back a tenth of all He gives to 
me.” Not a very liberal offer! not a broad 
or spiritual conception of the Father of an 
infinite majesty! Yet God accepts the offer, 
submits to the stipulations, seals the bargain. 
Will He not accept us, then,.and our services, 
though our knowledge be imperiéct and our 
faith unstable? All the good men who have 
gone before us, evem Jacob himself, a man 
only very imperfectly good at the best, have 
taught us some lesson of heavenly wisdom. 
And if we try to use such wisdom as we 
have, and to live by it, we may be very sure 
that God will give us more, 

And here we come on the only proviso 
which these comfortable assurances require. 
If God meet with us if the desert place to 
which our sins have conducted us, it is that 
we may abandon our sins, and henceforth 
abide with Him. He visits us where we 
look not for Him, and finds us when we*are 
not seeking Him ; but it is that He may teach 
us what as yet we know not, and constraim us 
by his kindness to us to consecrate oursél¥es 
to his service. Im short, the Shepherd faflews 
us to the rocks, that He may bring us. back 
to the fold. The story of Bethel, therefore, 
has slight comfort for us if we nefmse to 
learn what God reveals Himself to teach. 
But if we are willing and docile, then, indeed, 
the story is fwd! of comfort forus. ‘Our errors 
and sins will not keep Ged at a distance. 
Our ignorance of his presemee will not debar 
us from the protection of his presence. He 
is the Shepherd of the Rock; and so often as 
we wander into the placef rocks, and sink 
wearied in the darkness, He will come.to 
us, to renew his cowemant with us, aad to 
lighten our dejected spirits by visions bright 
with an eternal joy. 

SAMUEL COX. 
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FULL ENJOYMENT. 


“O God, Thou art my God; 
My soul thirsteth for Thee.” 


Thou hast given us to enjoy; 
Yet is none without a sting— 
ef) None is quite without alloy ; 
‘A, Nothing can full joy afford 
@| Save the love of Christ our Lord. 





NN E For our hearts are large and wide, 
Wait) Lhey can ne’er be satisfied 


| Only on a love Divine 
iB! Truly can those hearts recline. 


i; Beauty, riches, earthly love, 
Talent, science, art, and might— 
These are blessings from above, 
Let us value them aright : 
) But, so valuing, still look higher, 
4 And beyond them still aspire. 


Jesus, Lord, to Whom I owe 

All I have in earth or heaven, 
Let me never rest below 

In the gifts that Thou hast given, 
But climb on from grace to grace, 
Till I stand before Thy Face. 


Could my fancy ever paint 
Anything so fair as Thee ? 

Could archangel e’er, or saint, 
Fill my soul’s immensity ? 

+ Ah, my God !—my only Rest— 

Thou alone canst fill this breast. 


Make me then entirely Thine, 
And, when this brief life is done, 
Take me where Thy glories shine 
Brighter, purer than the sun :— 
> And where Thou immediately 
Shalt my full enjoyment be. 
\ > of E. G. C. BROCK. 
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a? Formed for Heaven, and not for earth; di 


With these “ things of lower worth ;” jf | 
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ASSOCIATION OF COMETS AND STAR SHOWERS. 
By THE Rev. J. CRAMPTON. 


: And behold a great red dragon .... and his tail drew the third part of the stars of heaven,”—Rev.,xii. 3. 


Wiper eis may truly be considered as the 
enigma of the heavens. Suns and planets 
have yielded their many wonders, in some 
degree, to the insatiable curiosity and intelli- 
gence of the little restless Being who, stationed 
on his grain of sand called earth, has sur- 
veyed and scrutinized them for thousands of 
years. Misty nebulz, and flying meteors, and 
distant firmaments have surrendered at dis- 
cretion and laid open their wonders and real 
nature, and laid down their arms before the 
eye and intelligence of man armed with his 
telescopic tube or spectroscopic weapon ; all 
have more or less been conquered, but comets 
—these flaming swords of heaven, these mys- 


| terious startling apparitions, still defy research, 


and, though they spread themselves ostenta- 
tiously across the whole hemisphere as though 
to invite deliberate attention and investiga- 
tion, they still continue to evade scrutiny, 
now awing the ignorant or superstitious, now 
challenging and puzzling the scientific world. 
Though every motion has been observed 
and ascertained, their orbits calculated, their 
inner movements watched by thousands of 
curious eyes and telescopes, all as yet is in 
vain. There shines the mysterious head with 
its dull vaporous light and brilliant nucleus 
within; there spreads the wondrous tail, now 
fanned, now forked, now multiplied into many 
tails, and spread over millions and millions of 
miles of the heavens; but what is actually 
known about comets? What is their nature 
and what their purpose and use in creation ? 
To what class of bodies can they be referred ? 
‘No reply that can be depended on has as 
yet been given to any of these questions, and 
comets are still one of the mysteries of 
creation which remains yet to be unfolded. 
Many ingenious solutions of it have been 
suggested of more or less weight; but after 
all they are but guess work, and most of 
them as improbable as they are unproved. 
Yet in these days, at least within the last 
five years, it has been thought a recent light 
has been thrown upon their nature, which 
may possibly lead to the resolution of at 
least a portion of the mystery in which they 
are enveloped. The recent discovery of the 
remarkable and exact coincidence of the 
orbits of two comets—that of 1862, called 
Tempel’s, and 1866, with the orbits of the 
two principal systems of meteors, forming 
the splendid meteoric showers of August 





and November, 1866—has led astronomers to 
the natural conclusion of the association of 
these systems in some way with comets, but 
in what way has not yet been proved. There 
are many other meteoric systems that have 
been associated with known comets ; but those 
of the August and November meteors are the 
only periods that have been actually deter- 
mined to be identical with the orbits of the 
two comets in question. This discovery, first 
noted by Schiaparelli, seemed at first to give 
some possible clue to the nature of these 
strange bodies, and when ascertained startled 
the scientific world of astronomers not a little. 
An association of some kind of. these 
great systems with the comets could no 
longer be doubted, and expectation was con- 
sequently raised that we had at last got the 
key to the mystery of the being of these 
strange visitants, and a shower of meteors 
was in fact but the encounter of the earth 
with some portion of the comet, or some- 
thing attached to it and inseparable from it 
—possibly a portion of its tail constituting 
the innumerable meteorites that flashed upon 
us in 1866, and into the midst of which the 
earth plunged, and through which she passed 
on that memorable night. If so, comets 
would be but the condensed material of which 
the meteors are composed, leaving their tail 
or wake of star showers or cometary matter 
behind them as they rushed on their orbit. 
Thus we seemed to be on the eve of a 
great discovery, and for aught I know we 
may be still; but as yet, at least, it has not 
advanced a single step further, and no such 
conclusion has been adopted positively or 
universally by the astronomical world of 
science—nor can it be proved ; and though a 
most remarkable association between the star 
showers in question and the ‘two comets 
referred to has been shown and acknow- 
ledged, the actual nature of the association 
has not been ascertained, and the mystery of 
the physical condition of these bodies and 
their use in the universe is as great as ever; 
indeed, remarkable as the association is, 
there is nothing in the appearance of a comet 
to warrant its relation to the meteoric showers 
in any way, except in the identity of its 
orbit with those systems. On the contrary, 
examination with the telescope reveals the 
very opposite, and nothing that would lead 
to such a conclusion. Anyone who has ever 
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seen a comet with the naked eye, or with a | 
telescope (even the most powerful), would at 
once and at first sight reject the idea of its 
substance being composed of meteorites, or 
the conretary matter we then behold being in 
any way connected with or having a resem- 
blance to the star showers with which we are 
familiar, and the composition of which we are 
well acquainted with ; in fact, there is no re- 
semblance whatever between a star shower 
and a comet, from its head to its tail (7.¢. if it 
has such an appendage, which all have not), 
such, for instance, as Enke’s short-period 
comet, or Biela’s, of which we shall afterwards 
speak in reference to this theory, though 
here, by the way, it may be questioned 
whether such a body should properly be 
classed at all with the large-tailed monsters 
to which we are accustomed to give that 
name. A nearly circular or elliptic nebulous 
and misty mass, with a faint bluish light, and 
an equally faint nucleus in it, hardly conveys 
the idea of its belonging to the class of such 
grand objects as that called Donati’s comet 
of 1858, or other long-period and long-tailed 
comets, such at that of 1811 or 1843, the 
tail of which latter extended two hundred 
millions of miles, with many others that 
could be mentioned, such as Halley’s; but 
not one of these convey the idea to the mind 
of their consisting of numberless discrete or 
separate bodies, or shreds of matter, such as 
constitute the meteoric showers. The most 
powerful telescopes directed to them have 
failed to resolve any portion of them into 
separate stars, or meteorites, as can be 
effected even in those distant nebule, which 
though to the naked eye, or a low power of a 
telescope, seem as misty as any comet, yet 
resolve into firmaments of separate stars under 
a high power telescope; in fact, the idea 
formed in the mind of the best astronomers 
of the ordinary and, what may be termed, 
legitimate comet, is a gaseous-looking body, 
containing a bright nucleus, more or less con- 
densed, but the entire so transparent that 
stars can be seen through any part of it, 
while both nucleus and tail are subject to 
the most sudden and violent changes of size, 
shape, and direction, wholly inconsistent with 
the idea of their identity with star showers. 
Such phenomena were witnessed in Halley’s 
comet, among many others, in the year 1835 
—a comet, one of the most remarkable of all, 
as verifying the calculations of Halley as to 
the elements of its orbit, and fulfilling accu- 
rately his prediction of its returning after an 
absence of seventy-five years. 





The close and searching examination to 


which this comet was subject seems to put 
out of the question almost its association with 
star showers, or any relation whatever to 
them, but seems rather to indicate some 
powerful magnetic or electric force, specially 
manifested on its approach and departure 
from the sun. At these periods it was care- 
fully observed and noted, and drawings were 
thade of it in all its different phases by some 
of the most eminent astronomers of the time, 
among which were Struve, Bessel, Schwabe, 
Sir John Herschel, and Maclear. Some of 
the remarkable phenomena then displayed 
we may here mention. 

At its first appearance in October, 1835, 
when the present writer saw it with the 
deepest interest, it appeared to have no tail, 
and seemed but a small round nebula. The 
tail, however, very soon began to be formed, 
and, increasing rapidly, on the zoth of Oc- 
tober attained its greatest length, which was 
20 degrees; after which it decreased as 
rapidly, and by the 29th of October had dimi- 
nished to 24 degrees. The circumstances 
accompanying this increase and decrease 
were remarkable, and such as in the opinion 
of the writer would seem to be opposed alto- 
gether to such an association of meteorites, 
or star showers, with comets as would imply 
that they were actually composed of the 
materials or'tails of these objects. 

On the 2nd of October the formation of 
the tail took place by a violent ejection of 
nebulous matter from that part of the comet 
that was presented toward the sun. This 
ejection, however, was neither uniform nor 
continuous, but, like the fiery matter from a 
volcano, it was thrown out at intervals. After 
this no ejection was observed till the 8th, 
when it recommenced more violently than 
before, and assumed a new form. A second 
tail appeared and presented a direction.op- 
posed to that of the original tail, and there- 
fore away from the sun. This was regarded 
by Bessel merely as the renewed ejection of 
nebulous matter, which was afterwards turned 
back from the sun as smoke would be by a 
current of air blowing from the sun in the 
direction of the original tail. From the 8th 
to the 22nd the form, position, and bright- 
ness of the nebulous emanation underwent 
various irregular changes: the last alter- 
nately increasing and decreasing; at one 
time /wo, at another ‘Aree nebulous emana- 
tions were seen to issue in different direc- 
tions, something in a swallow-tailed form, 
like the flame from a fan gas-burner. Some- 
times the entire tail osciliated violently from 
one side to the other of the line from the 
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sun through the head of the comet, as a com- 
pass needle oscillates between one and the 
other side of the magnetic meridian. So 
rapid was the oscillation that the direction of 
jets was visibly changed from hour to hour, 
the brightness of the matter being most in- 
tense at the point where it was ejected from 
the nucleus, and faded away as it expanded 
into the coma, curving backwards in the direc- 
tion of the principal tail like steam or smoke 
before the wind. 

On the 12th the comet appeared in un- 
common splendour. The nucleus and flame, 
however, being alone visible, its appearance 
was most beautiful, resembling a jet stream- 
ing out from the nucleus like flame from a 
blowpipe, or the flame from a discharge from 
a mortar, attended with the white smoke 
driven before the wind.* 

Through all these wonderful transferma- 





plunged into the depths of a. fortion of a comet 
is more than problematical. The changes 
of form and shape, and violent emission of 
matter, the contraction and expansion of the 
nucleus in approaching or leaving the san, 
the entire loss and subsequent recovery of 
their tails, and the twisting and, turning of 
those strange appendages in every direction, 
or the formation of several tails simultane- 
ously, together with the cloudy and clearly 
gaseous transparent appearance of the entire 
body from head to tail, with the bright darting 
scintillations, proceeding from the nucleus,” 
leave the impression of electric phenomena, 
and the explosion of an electric battery, 
rather than showers of material bodies, whose 
substance we are well acquainted with— 
through the spectroscope—and which, though 
most of them, it is true, are very light, yet 
are accompanied by others of the very same 





tions the stars were distinctly seen through it | material, large and solid, many of which 
without diminution of their splendour, even | doubtless struck the earth like a cannon shot 
through the very centre of the nucleus, as was | on the night in question, and which do not 
the case with Donati’s comet, through which | seem to bear the slightest relationship with 
Arcturus shone with undiminished lustre. | those strange transparent fire-mists, called 


Drawings by Messrs. Maclear and Smith | comets, through which every star beams as 


| ejection, 














of the strange phases of Halley’s comet illus- 


Sir John Herschel’s deductions from these 


brightly as though there were nothing between 
us and them, and whose weird and phantom 
shapes, successively adopted, stretch them- 


phenomena as seen by him at the Cape are | selves across the sky—now as a flaming sword, 


trate this fact most beautifully. | 
| 
| 


as follows :— 


1. That the matter of the comet vaporised | 


now a glowing gas fan, now as a dim, hazy, 
tailless mass of nebulous light, now as a 


by the sun’s heat escaped in jets, throwing | three-tailed, or even six-tailed, monster— 
the comet into irregular motion by its reac- | flaming every way. All this seems to imply 


tion, and thus changing its own direction of 


2. That this ejection takes place princi- 
pally in the part presented to the sun. 

3. That thus ejected it encounters. a resist- 
ance from some unknown force; probably 
an ethereal medium, by which it is repulsed 
in an opposite direction, and so forms a tail. 

4. That this force acts unequally on the 
cometary matter which is not all vaporised, 
but a considerable portion is retained to 
form a nucleus. 

Putting all these facts together which have 
been collected by the very first astronomers and 
observers of the age, and accepting Halley’s 
comet as a sample of all others—for there is 
no reason tp believe there is any difference 
in their materials—the question of the nature 
of the association of showers of meteorites 
with comets must be very doubtful ; and the 
idea suggested by many, that on the night of 
the 13th of November, 1866, we were actually 








* Lardner’s “ Hand-book of Art.” 


that, be that what they may, they are of a 
material unlike anything of a metallic or 
planetary origin, and are of so light and 
cloudlike a nature, that they’ are as easily 
acted upon by the agencies around them as 
smoke by the wind, or a soap bubble by the 
breath. . 


* This was visible to the writer in a remarkable manner in 
a comet which appeared in August, 1853, and which he 
observed most closely with a ten-feet cting telescope of 
six inches aperture; continued flashes like those proceeding 
from an aurora or electric battery, orresembling what is called 
sheet or summer-lightning, played in the envelope of the 
nucleus, lighting it up and darting down along the tail. The 
nucleus itself was not condensed but semi-transparent, and 
the whole comet appeared like a hollow gaseous object. It 
was while engaged in observing this comet a strange object 
appeared in the zenith, and stretched itself across the heavens 
like a serpent, occupying two-thirds of the entire hemisphere. 
It was of a blue light, in some degree resembling that of an 
aurora, but in other respects not the least like one. It re- 
mained in view steadily and with = lustre for nearly a 
quarter of an hour, when it gradually faded away. There 
was no coruscation or movement of light perceptible in it, 
and its breadth and strange serpentine form winding itself 
across the heavens would, a century ago, have been looked 
upon as most alarming. ‘What its nature was I was unable 
to discover. There was a sketch of it, which appeared at the 
time in the //lustrated News, and it was pridpatip aot a local 
object, but one visible throughout Great Britain, if not else- 
where. As the’ Russian war broke out before the year was 
out, superstitious people would see in these twofold signs in 
heaven the indication of its approach. 





(Zo be continued.) 
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CUSTOMS AND CURIOSITIES OF MADAGASCAR. 


PART I. 


‘PRERE are many points of interest con- 
nected with Madagascar. Its geogra- 
graphy, geology, natural history, botany, 
ethnology, and language, are all full of 
interest to the man of science. Its martyr 
history, and the marvellous success which 
has been achieved by the Gospel in late 
years in this island, have attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole Christian world. 

The island of Madagascar is situated in 
the Indian Ocean, about three hundred miles 
east of the continent of Africa. It is the 


third largest island in the world, ranking | 


after Australia and Borneo. It is nine hun- 
dred and fifty miles long, and about three 
hundred and fifty in its greatest breadth, nar- 
rowing towards either extremity, its average 
breadth being two hundred miles ; and is thus 
considerably larger than Great Britain and 
Ireland together. 

The physical aspects of Madagascar are 
striking. A narrow stripe of land runs round 
the sea-coast, level and sandy, which has been 


recently (geologically speaking) left dry by | work. 
This stripe on the east | traveller, pathetically accords to Madagascar 


the receding ocean. 





part of the east coast this belt extends inland 
for about fifty miles, and all this way there 
is a gradual ascent, amounting in all to be- 
tween two and three thousand feet. We 
next reach an elevated range of mountains 
covered with forest, and at an average ele- 
vation of three thousand five hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. This forest 
range, or other ranges which represent it, 
seems to run almost round and round the 
island; the greater part of it is as yet un- 
explored. A few difficult tracks or footpaths 
pass through it at various points; but there 
are no proper roads upon which any vehicle, 
or even beast of burden, could be used. 
Everything has to be transported by human 
labour; the palanquin is the only mode 
of travelling, except indeed going on foot. 
In the rainy season, from the absence of 
bridges, from the deep ruts caused by the 
rains and the slipperiness of the steep hills, 
these paths become scarcely passable even 
for the natives accustomed to this kind of 
Madame Pfeiffer, the celebrated 


coast is, in many places, separated from the | the unenviable distinction of possessing the 


old sea margins by lakes, often communicating | 


with each other, and with the sea. This won- 
derful series of lakes might be made the 
means of water communication, and afford a 
route for commerce for two hunded and fifty 
miles along the coast, were a few canals cut 
so as to open up a way for boats between the 
various lakes. The scenery all along this 
belt is exceedingly beautiful. The sandy 
soil is covered with vegetation, and in many 
places the level tracks gently sloping down 
towards these lakes, covered with short grass, 
and studded thickly, though not crowded, 
with the stately Filaos (Casuarina laterifolia), 
would remind us of an English park, were it 
not that the margins of the streams and lakes 
are lined with pandanus, and other tropical 
trees. There are numerous small, wooded 
islands in some of these lakes. 

Further inland, again, we come upon an 
undulating, knolly country. The soil is a 
red stiff clay, which is very general through- 
out the island. The rounded knolls are 
covered with grass, and the numerous valleys, 
where they are not cultivated, are clothed 
with palms, bamboos, and other tropical 
trees. This beautiful district is malarious, 
and, except during the cold season, is dan- 
gerous to Europeans. Along the greater 





worst roads in the world. The difference 
between the roads in Madagascar and other 
countries has been thus not unaptly de- 
scribed—“ Roads in other countries are for the 
purpose of helping on the traveller ; in Mada- 
gascar they are designed to keep him back.” 
This forest is from thirty to forty miles 
broad. The trees are no longer of the dis- 
tinctly tropical kind; palms and bamboos 
only thrive in the warm and more sheltered 
valleys, The hill-tops are covered with 
various kinds of exogenous trees, as ma- 
hogany, ebony, quassia, and ornamented 
with many different kinds of orchids. 
Pursuing the usual route to the capital, and 
having traversed the forest, we pass through 
a grassy plain, destitute of trees, sixteen 
to twenty miles across, This plain farther 
south seems to become a partially wooded 
country. It is at a somewhat lower level 
than the forest range, and is named from 
the river which winds through it, the valley 
of the Mangoro. Passing across this plain, we 
reach a new line of high lands. In many parts 
along the border of this line there are outstand- 
ing, solitary, conical or rounded hills rising 
out of the valley like sentinels, and at the 
back of these a steep range of hills rising up 
abruptly, running along and bounding the 
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plain like a wall. When we gain the summit 
of this range we meet another, but narrower 
line of forest, only about ten to fifteen miles 
broad, at an elevation of nearly five thousand 
feet. At this height the air is cooler and 
the climate healthier, and the vegetation 
more European in its aspect. Passing 
through this belt of wood, we come upon 
the great central table-land of Madagascar, 
running along, with some differences of ele- 
vation, for many hundred miles. This naked 
plateau is a mass of hills and knolls, sepa- 
rated by valleys, generally narrow ones, and 
united to each other by necks of land. The 
higher hills are usually steep, and being un- 
covered by trees, the heavy rains of summer 
have washed away the soil down to the 
valleys, exposing rounded boulders of granite 
of immense size and romantic shapes, pro- 
jecting in threatening positions on the sides 
of the hills. Here and there, again, we 
meet picturesque mountain-like masses of 
bare granite rock towering up in solitary 
grandeur. , A long, dry, rough, creeping 
grass covers the ground. In many places, 
however, the red soil exposed by the rains 
detracts from the beauty of the landscape. 
It is away up in this central tableau that the 
capital of Madagascar stands, and it is here 
that the governing race—the Hovahs—dwells. 

We must now observe the houses and 
villages of the natives which we meet during 
this journey from the sea-coast to the capital. 

We shall pass over the town of Tamatave, 
which, being the chief seat of trade and the 
residence of foreigners, cannot be looked 
upon as a model Malagasy town. Passing 
inland through the country I have been 
describing, we soon meet with numbers of 
little villages at various intervals all along 
the route to the capital. We are struck by 
the aggregation of the houses. We seldom 
find houses standing alone, or studded all 
over the country, as in England ; they are 
collected into miserable little villages, num- 
bering from ten to a hundred houses. In 
the low country the sites of the villages do 
not seem to have been chosen with any 
reference to security. The villages are 
simply an irregular collection of huts or 
houses huddled together in a disorderly 
manner. The larger ones have a flag-staff 
set up somewhere near the centre, and 
usually a house built by the village called 
“the queen’s house,” in which the sovereign’s 
goods are stowed while they are being con- 
veyed to the capital. It is simply a sort of 
shed, consisting of a single room without 
any furniture. The house of the head-man 





of the village is distinguished only by its 
size from those of the other inhabitants. 

A Malagasy house in the low country is 
a framework of wood ; the walls being usually 
made of the leaves of the pandanus woven 
into this framework. The door is made of 
the same material, and is not hung upon 
hinges, but is separate and movable, and at 
night is placed in the door-way and a piece 
of stick put against it to keep it in position. 
The house is elevated on poles a few feet 
above the level of the ground, to allow the 
heavy rains to pass underneath, and this 
space below the floor is the favourite resort 
for dogs and pigs, that nightly dispute the 
privilege of taking up their lodgings there, 
giving rise to considerable disturbance to the 
traveller unaccustomed to this sort of lullaby. 

The houses are about twenty feet long by 
fifteen broad, and divided into two apart- 
ments by a slight partition, often only a few 
feet high, which the more supple-legged 
natives find no difficulty in vaulting, as I have 
sometimes found to my annoyance, when I 
had fancied that I had protected myself from 
the untimely intrusion of visitors by blocking 
up the door. One of these apartments is 
entered by the door, the other is lighted by a 
small window about four feet above the 
ground, without either curtains or glass, but 
furnished with a wooden shutter. Internally 
the walls of the houses are hung with mats, and 
the floors are covered with the same. When a 
stranger enters a clean mat is spread at the 
place where he is to sit down, or at least the 
clean side of an old mat is turned uppermost. 

This practice, by the way, of .showing the 
clean side of the mat to strangers, curiously, 
but most appropriately, gives rise to the 
Malagasy word for hypocrisy. The word is 
a compound one, and literally means “ the 
turning out the clean side of the mat.” 

The outer apartment, or hall, is the sitting- 
room of the family, the reception-room for 
the less distinguished visitors, kitchen, cook 
house, and at night the sleeping place for 
fowls, ducks, and in some parts of the country 
for sheep and pigs, or even cattle. The other 
room is the dining-room, drawing-room, bed- 
room, and dressing-room of the simple native. 
The furniture is scanty and primitive, there 
are no chairs, tables, or bedsteads. The 
fire-place is in the centre of the outer room, 
and as there is no chimney, the wood smoke 
fills the house, and escapes by the door and 
window, or when these are shut, finds slow exit 
by the chinks in the walls and roof. 

In the central province of Imerina, the 


villagesare built on hills.and are surrounded by 
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double or even triple lines of ditchesor fosses, 
Many of the towns are enclosed by walls now 
| ruinous, testifying-to the disturbed state of 
the country in former times. The houses are 
built substantially either of wood orclay, and 
are in the form of a parallelogram, uniformly 
facing the west, and their length is thus, of 
course, always. north and south. The common 
plan, as in the low country, is to have a door 
in one end, and a window in the other; the 
roof is neatly thatched with rushes, and its 
height and steepness formerly indicated the 
importance of the owner. These pic- 
turesque high-pitched roofs are, however, 
rapidly disappearing. To remove the weight 
of the roof from the wall, and give support, 
three posts are placed one at either end 
and the other in the middle of the house. 
In Imerina the houses are sometimes ceiled, 
and in that.case a trap or ladder leads up to 
the garret, which serves.as the kitchen. From 
this, the roof in old houses is. seen hanging 
with soot and cobwebs, and the rafters re- 
ceive a shining black polish, from continual 
smoking, This blackness or sootiness is 
looked upon as an honourable proof of anti- 
quity, and the phrase “old sooty” is fre- 
quently applied as flattering distinction to an 
old and well-tried friend. 

In the capital itself and the towns in its 
neighbourhood the state of things is very 
different. During the ten years that I have 
resided there, I have witnessed changes that 
maytruly be called a revolutian. Antaranarivo, 
with its palaces and churches, schools and 
hospital, and private buildings, is to-day well 
deserving the name of a city. It contains 
eighty thousand inhabitants, and is built on 
the ridge and sloping sides of a Y-shaped 
hill, which displays to advantage its public 
buildings. It is beautiful and romantic, and 
all the more so in contrast with the villages 
by which it is reached. 

No proper political division of the island 
has ever been made, The exact number of 
provinces is therefore variously estimated by 
different writers, some of whom by reckon- 
ing as one several of the divisions, which 
others look upon as distinct provinces, reduce 
the number to fourteen or even fewer. 

The country generally is well watered and 
fertile, producing a considerable variety of 
fruits, as the banana, mango, orange, peach, 
and pine-apple. Rice is the chief article of 
food, and is carefully cultivated in the high 
lands by the spade, the plough being un- 
known. In the low country rice grows very 
easily, maize and potatoes are also cultivated, 
and wheat has been recently introduced. 





The wild animals are very few ; the buffalo, 
and wild boar, and .a species of fox are 
the only ones worth notice: there are no 
lions, tigers, leopards, or elephants. Mada- 
gascar has, however, a few animals quite 
peculiar to itself. The most remarkable of | 
these is the tribe of lemurs —popularly | 
Madagascar cats. They are somewhat like. 
the squirrel, but larger, with a fine, thick, soft 
fur, and bushy tails ; there isa considerable | 
number of kinds of lemur. Some of these in 
size and appearance have some distant re- | 
semblance to the monkey: they lve in the 
forest among the trees, and are often to be 
seen swinging themselves from branch to | 
branch, and making as rapid progress from. | 
place to place in their arboreal highways asa 
man running on the ground below. From 
these, the supposed continent, of which Mada- 
gascar, Mauritius, Bourbon, the Comoro and 
Seychells, and a few others form the only re- 
maining portions, has been named Lemuria. 

Another quadrumanous animal quite pecu- 
liar to the country is the aye-aye. This 
singular animal is somewhat like the lemur 
in its. size and appearance. It is nocturnal 
in its habits, and arboreal in its Aadztat, and 
lives upon wood-boring larve, which tunnel 
beneath the bark of trees. It is provided 
with strong chisel-shaped teeth to remove the 
bark, and, in order to reach its food in the | 
end of its hole, it has got a singularly long 
middle finger furnished with a scoop-like nail, 
which can readily extract.the coveted morsel. 

The Mammalia of Madagascar number only 
forty-nine species. Dr. Sclater, fram a con- | 
sideration of the zoology of the island, has | 
concluded, first, that Madagascar has never 
been connected with Africa as it at present | 
exists; second, that Madagascar and the | 
Mascarene Islands must have remained for a | 
long epoch separated from every other part of 
the globe ; third, that some land communica- 
tion must have existed in former ages between 
Madagascar and India. 

Gold, silver, copper, lead, and iron, have 
been found in the island. Iron is plentiful 
and worked, the precious metals are forbid- 
den to be worked under pain of death, or 
chains. 

Now, from what has been said of the 
houses, villages, and want of roads, it might 
be concluded that the Malagasy are or were 
a barbarous people, and indeed some of the 
tribes are only a few steps removed from 
barbarism. But the Malagasy inhabiting the 
central and some of the coast provinces had 
a civilisation of their own, differing very much, 
it is true, from.our nineteenth century civilisa- 
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tion,ages before they ever came in contact with 
Europeans. They had established forms of 
government, gradations of rank, and laws 
affording considerable protection to life and 
property, and as a part of their civilisation 
they had a number of interesting customs, 
strikingly similar in many of their features to 
the Jewish rites, with which weare all familiar. 
Another thing rendering the customs of the 
Malagasy more particularly interesting is this 
—they are undoubtedly very ancient —a 
fragment, as it were, of an early civilisation 
existing in modern times, carrying us back to 
Central Asia, the cradle of the race, and to 
the patriarchal age—the youth of the world. 

Perhaps the best way of obtaining an idea 
of the Malagasy people and their condition, 
will be by considering in detail, but briefly, 
the race, language, government, social habits, 
religion, and religious customs. 

The Malagasy are of middle height and 
well built, the featuses regular and good, 
nose prominent, generally somewhat aquiline, 
forehead broad and well developed, mouth 
pretty large, lips somewhat thick. In colour 
there is a considerable variety of shade, but 
they must all be classed amongst the yellow- 
skinned races. They are not black. The 
tribes inhabiting the seacoast are dark 
compared with those occupying the higher 
and cooler districts of the interior. The 
difference in climate no doubt partially at 
least explains this, but it is highly probable 
that along the sea-coast the people ame 
considerably mixed, not only with Arabs and 
natives of the East Indies, but also in some 
places with the natives of Africa. 

There is a marked difference between 
the darkest of the Malagasy, and the negro. 
As regards hair—there are two kinds; the 
white-skinned tribes have long, straight, 
coarse, black hair, while the darker ones have 
short, curly hair. Still it is genuine hair, and 
not the tufty wool of the negro. 

In the central provinces, “isrespective of 
slaves,there are two classes, the Tlovahs, 
or governing race, and the Amndriams, or 
members of the royal family. The An- 
drians, are very numerous, amd are divided 
into seven classes, accordimg to the near- 
ness of their connection with the reigning 
sovereign. ‘They are not permitted to inter- 
marry with the Hovahs, a law which is scru- 
pulously observed by all, with the exception 
of the sovereign, who is above all law. 
There is no reason for supposing that the 
Andrians and Hovahs are of different origin. 

While considering the question of race, we 
are naturally led to inquire about their lan- 





guage. It is abundantly manifest that it 
has no affinities with African tongues. It is 
an important fact that only one language is 
spoken through the whole island. There are, 
of course, considerable varieties of dialect, but 
less than might have been anticipated, in an 
island of such magnitude, and with’so little 
intercommunication. The differences are not 
so important as to prevent any one knowing | 
the Hovah dialect holding intercourse with | 
every tribe in the island: this fact alone is 
presumptive of the unity of the various tribes. | 
For assuming, as some have done, that the 
Hovahs have a distinct origin from the others, | 
it is impossible satisfactorily to account for 
the unity of language. 

The Malagasy language is a member of the 
great Turanian “stock,” and is closely allied 
to the Malay, or Malayo-polynesian, confirming 
the conclusion, which tle physical characteris- 
ties of the people point to, regarding their 
Asiatic origin. In examining, rather hurriedly, 
a Malay dictionary, I found above a hundred 
words manifestly identical, A careful study of 
the two languages would, no doubt, enable us 
to trace many more words to a common root, 
their identity being obscured by changes of 
inflection and phonetic substitution. It is 
ranma oy notice the class of words which 
remain the same in beth. Leaving out of 
view the numerals, which are wonderfully 
alike in languages by no means closely re- 
lated, we notice that many of the great ob- 
jects and phenomena of nature have the. 
same names in Malay and Malagasy, as the | 
sun, moon, and stars, the earth and heaven. 
The words for year and month, and for | 
day and night, for lightning and storm, | 
are alike. ‘Them the names for a human | 
being, for a man and child, are the same. 
Many parts of the human body have the same 
names, as eye, mouth, tongue, hands, blood, 
bones, amd hair, In general, the words that | 
are alike are these of a generic or indefinite | 
import, rather than those of a particular signi- 
fication. ‘Thus the word for bird is the same 
in Malagasy and Malay, but the names of 
particular birds are different. The word for 
food is identical, but the particular articles 
have got different names in the two languages. 

The verbs that are alike are generally 
those expressive of simple, definite, almost 
universal actions, such as to cook, to eat, to 
dwell, to die, to weave, to paint. But, apart 
from the identity or similarity of individual 
words, we have a much more trustworthy 
testimony to the affinity of these languages in 
their general and grammatical structure. By 
general structure is here understood figurative 
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combinations, duplicative repetition of sylla- 


bles, and syllabic formation of words. 


As an example of the similarity of figurative 


combination, 
we may select 
the poetical 
and primitive 
figurative com- 
bination for 
sun. In both 
languages this 
luminary is 
called the Day’s 
Eye. The Ma- 
lay, like the Ma- 
lagasy, seems 
tomakefrequent 
use of words 
formed by dupli- 
cative repetition 
of asimpleword. 
This repetition 
is resorted to in 
order to modify 
the meaning of 
the primary 
word, as /ehibe, 
big, JZehibedbe, 
pretty big; mano- 
ratra, to write, 
manorasoratra, 
to scribble. The 
syllabic _ struc- 
ture of the Ma- 
lagasy language 
is singularly 
simple, some 
would say baby- 
ish. The syl- 
lables are gene- 
rally of two 
letters — conso- 
nant and vowel 
syllables, _ sel- 
dom vowel and 
consonant ones. 
This peculiarity 
is also observed 
in the Malay. 
As an example 
of this take the 
mame of the 


present queen, Ra-na-va-lo-na, or of the late | philosophic. It is one of 


two languages is in several respects alike, and, 


what is of more importance, they agree in 
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those anomalies by which they are dis- | 


tinguished from | 


other languages, 
In neither of 
them is there 
any change of 
termination to 
indicate either 
gender, number, 
or case; and 
these _ distinc- 
tions are ef- 
fected in both 
in much the 
same way. The 


. | 
modeof forming | 
verbal nouns | 


and of compar- 
ing adjectives 
is very similar. 
From a com- 
parison of the 
two I should 
conclude _ that 
the Malagasy 
is the more 
primitive of the 
two; and the 
differences in 
the conjugating 
of verbs —the 
use of auxiliary 
verbs, especially 
of the verb “to 
be,” by the 
Malays — de- 
monstrate that 
a very long time 
has elapsed 
since the two 
nations spoke 
the same 
tongue. 

The pronun- 
ciation of the 
Malagasy is soft 
and pleasant, 
its construction 
regular, and, 
one might say, 
the mysteries of 


king, Ra-da-ma, or the word signifying to | the human mind, how a race so rude could 
have elaborated a language so beautiful. 


pray, mi-va, va-ka. 


Then the grammatical construction of the 
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I.—HOME NOTES. us so familiar with in the world of nature. Happily, 


WINTER versus SUMMER. 


E have been having the usual struggle, at this 

season, of cold and heat; and the usual analogy 
between what goes on in the natural and in the 
moral world. Spring has had fully more trouble 
than usual in dispossessing winter; and winter, find- 
ing the conflict with spring useless, has been returning 
with sallies of more than ordinary bitterness, to hinder 
the advent of summer. Again and: again, in the 
early months, a bright sky and a balmy atmosphere 
have been flattering us with the idea that the winter 
was past, and the rains over and gone; when, lo! 
we find we were mistaken. ‘Winter; reinforced with 
east winds, chilling fogs, and occasional showers of 
hail, is again in possession of the field, and holds it 
so pertinaciously that we begin to despair. On goes 
the conflict between the two forces, with apparently 
doubtful issue, from week to week, and from month 
to month; until—happy omen!—the Arctic: ruler 
finally disappears, and summer, without fear of a 
rival, greets us with her innumerable smiles. 

Turn we to the moral world, it is much the same. 
Truth and error, good and evil, order and tumult, 
contending on every side for mastery. Sometimes 
we have been congratulating ourselves that the good 
and the true were fairly and for ever in the ascend- 
ant. From this pleasant but baseless dream we have 
been rudely awakened by a vehement irruption of the 
wintry forces of error and evil. The Reformation, 
we have been saying, can never be disturbed in 
England. In comes a rush of tractarianism and 
ritualism to dispel our dreams. Unbelief, we have 
been flattering ourselves, has been defeated at every 
point. What a glorious battle we fought for the 
faith in the days of French atheism, and what a noble 
chain of forts we erected, under the auspices of 
Butler, and Paley, and Watson, and Jones, and 
Lardner, and Leslie, and Campbell, and Littleton! 
No foe can ever break through these! We rub our 
eyes, and we see the Westminster Review, and Fran- 
cis Newman, and Greg, and Colenso, and the ‘‘Essays 
and Reviews,” and Strauss, and Renan, revelling 
like the boar from the forest in our choicest en- 
closures. But surely temperance has made a great 
advance of late years. What have we now corre- 
sponding to the wild orgies of the past, when a man 
was voted a muff and a milksop that appeared sober 
after dinner in the drawing room, and bacchanalian 
riot was the order of the day? Out of this reverie, 
too, we are shaken roughly by the inevitable and irre- 
vocable statistics of the revenue returns, that show, as 
some one has said, how expertly we can drink our- 
selves out of the Alabama claims, paying off a bill of 
three or four millions by the mere duty on the extra 
drinking of a couple of years. No doubt all this in a 
sense is very discouraging, and yet it is only the ful- 
filment of the analogy that season after season makes 

IT. N.S. 





the analogy points to a happy issue; summer pre- 
vails at last, even though the wit described it as 
‘* setting in with its usual severity!”’ The tinal issue 
of the contest with light and darkness, good and evil, 
is no more doubtful than the issue of the contest 
between winter and summer; “In the evening time 
it shall be light ;” ‘‘ He that is for us is more than 
all that can be against us; ” “ Let us not,” therefore, 
‘*be weary in well-doing, for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not.” 


THIRD SESSION OF THE IRISH SYNOD, 


In dealing with the very important and difficult 
question of revision of the Liturgy, the disestablished 
Church of Ireland has made considerable progress in 
its third session. Alterations have been made giving 
a more distinctly Protestant sense to the doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper, though not so much as some 
desired ; and in regard to Baptism, while the word 
regenerate has been omitted at one place, the voice 
of the laity was in favour of a more decided stand 
against baptismal regeneration than the yotes of the 
clergy could allow. To show our readers the views 
taken by the different parties in England of the 
nature of the changes effected, we may quote first 
from a correspondent of the Record :—‘ We thank- 
fully recognise the good hand of God in the result which 
was finally reached—{asto the Real Presence]—aresult 
which, even if it be not all that could be wished, yet 
affords, in our opinion, ground for sincere satisfac- 
tion.” f 

‘¢ The. general tone of the discussion,” says the 
Guardian, ‘allowing for a few incorrigible excep- 
tions, to whom reverence and consideration for others 
appear to be things unknown, has been sober, 
thoughtful, and reverent. But it is unfortunate at 
any time, and in these days especially unfortunate, 
that the Church of Ireland should have thought fit 
necessary to lay down any definitions narrower and 
more precise than those which have so long proved 
to be sufficient for the whole Anglican communion. 
. . » The discussion of the baptismal service is not 
yet complete... . but so far as it has gone, the 
attacks made on the enunciation of the doctrine of 
Regeneration in Baptism have failed. The Synod 
has declined to strike out the celebrated words, 
‘ Seeing now, dearly beloved, that this child is re- 
generate ;’ although we observe with regret that 
there was a majority of lay votes and lay speeches for 
their excision. .... Comparing the whole dis- 
cussion now with what it would probably have been 
twenty years ago, we consider that it marks a con- 
siderable growth of Sacramental doctrine, in what 
has always been supposed to be a strongly Protestant 
The great struggle, however, was. on 
the proposed addition to the ‘Black Rubric,’ of a 
declaration to the effect, that ‘ whereas it hath been 
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taught by some that by virtue of consecration there is 
in, or under the form of the elements a presence of 
Christ, or of Christ’s flesh and blood, unto which 
adoration may. be or ought to be done, it is hereby 
declared that, such teaching is not permitted by the 
Church of Ireland.’” [It is explained that) the effect 
of this is.to exclude the idea of a presence for adora- 
tion, though not expressly for reception.} ‘It aims 
distinctly at shutting a door which in the Church of 
England is purposely left open; it pronounces a 
declaration from which we do not know what effect 
may. follow im Ireland, and which would certainly 
cause serious division and perhaps disruption among 
ourselves. In that light it is that we consider it so 
serious and dangerous a step. .... The ‘resolution 
was approved of by very considerable majorities of 
both orders—by 120 against 52 clerical votes, by 185 
against 36 lay votes; and the effect is to place the 
Synod in direct opposition to the all but unanimous 
voice of the Episcopal Bench.” 


OPINIONS.ON THE BILL FOR FACILITIES OF PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 

A very important question, in its practical bearings 
at least, is involved in the Bill introduced into Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Salt, which proposes to give a right of 
meeting for public worship, according to the forms of 
the Church of England, when twenty-five persons in 
a parish desire it, apart altogether from the parish 
church and the wishes of the incumbent. A very 
large number of objectors have appeared to this mea- 
sure in the ranks of the Evangelical party ; while Mr. 
Ryle has raised his voice very energetically in its 
favour. He admits that it gives a shock to the 
parochial system, and that itis liable to other objec- 
tions ; but he holds that it proposes the best remedy 
that has yet been suggested for a glaring evil. This 
evil is, that in all parishes where the incumbent is 
either careless on the one hand, or heretical on the 
other, nothing can be done to give the people sounder 
instruction or better guidance, Every species of sec- 
tarian teachers may establish themselves in the place 
and propagate their views, but the Church of Eng- 
land, as the law now stands, can do absolutely nothing. 
Mr. Ryle likes the bill of Mr. Salt, because it would 
enable earnest and godly laymen to bring preachers of 
the proper stamp into the parishes that most require 
them. The Record and many ofits correspondents take 
the opposite view. They hold that, instead of tending 
to introduce truth where error prevails, it will give faci- 
lities for introducing error where the truth is taught ; 
that very few persons will take advantage of it for the 
one purpose, but very many will do so for the other. 
This view is strongly urged by men like Dean Close, 
and Mr. Fox of Durham. But on the other side are 
some who maintain that, granting that equal facilities 
would be afforded for truth and error; it is better to 
have:both in every parish than to shut out truth from 
some, and leave them to unmitigated error. It is 
held, likewise, that inherently the power.of truth is 
greater than that of error, and that, if we believe that 
God’s help is ever given to advance the one, there is 





no reason why we should be so eager to keep the door 
closed in order to prevent the entrance of the other. 
The case of Scotland has been appealed to as showing 
the inexpediency of the proposed change; a great 
many private chapels having recently started up in the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, in most of which a high 
ritualism prevails, much more fully developed than 
in the ordinary episcopalian chapels. 


IlL—THE MAY MEETINGS. 


The first impression one has on looking over the 
Reports and meetings of the religious societies is that 
of bewilderment, pure and simple. It is as if the 
whole contents of the Post Office were to be tumbled 
into one’s apartment, with an order to sort, read, and 
answer without delay. Bible Societies, Missionary 
Societies, School, Colonial, Home, Foreign, Con- 
tinental, Jewish; and many of them multiplied by the 
number of Christian denominations, and some of them 
by the sections of these denominations, till the bare 
list of the more important fills a whole column of a 
newspaper. It is a grand result, if it were only 
simpler. No doubt it is the British way of it, and in 
this imperfect world and imperfect state of the church 
it seems inevitable that if work is to be done it must 
be done in such a way as to have a special interest for 
every section of Christians into which unhappily the 
church is divided. But whatever amount of wood, 
hay, and stubble the operations of these societies may 
contain,—however much there may be below the 
surface, of what is little, personal, and worldly,—the 
whole is a noble testimony to the disinterested spirit 
of Christianity, its interest in the souls of men, its 
readiness to spend its treasure and trouble in spreading 
its blessings. What other religion has such a force 
or such a faith? Men may exalt Buddhism and other 
religions as they please, but how small their heart 
compared to the great heart of Christianity ! 


GENERAL FEATURES. 

For the most part the reports show an increase of 
revenue, not large, not much larger than to wipe out 
adverse balances, and make’ accounts somewhat 
square. Nothing like so large as the proportion of 
increase derived by the public revenue from the one 
item of excise, This is not very encouraging. We 
seem never to get far beyond the day of small things ; 
we have yet to look forward to the time when moved 
by uncontrollable love, men shall bring tHeir posses- 
sions and bring themselves as they brought them to 
the Apostles on the day of Pentecost. 
character for the most part distinguishes the reports 
of work. Good done and good doing here and there, 
but not yet any turning again of the captivity of Zion ; 
not yet the signal given for sounding the trumpet of 
jubilee; the workers still sowing in tears, and scarcely 
ever coming again with rejoicing, bringing their 
sheaves with them. But no abatement of faith and 
expectation; no dread that it is a mistake to suppose 
that one day the cry shall go forth, ‘‘ The kingdoms 
of this world are become the kingdom. of our God and 
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of his Christ.” A kind of heavy feeling, all the 
same, that there is more hard work to be done than 
we used to anticipate; that the bulwarks of the enemy 
are much stronger than we fancied, and that the walls 
of Jericho are not to fall, as perhaps we half expected, 
the first time*the ark is carried round them—not till 
we have completed the seventh circuit of the seventh 
day. But meanwhile, the world greatly needs the 
gospel, and: no hint of a retreat is breathed from any 
corps of the advancing army. We are always dis- 
posed to give the prominent place to the 


BIBLE SOCIETY, 
though under this head we would include all the 


| ‘societies, English, Scotch, and Irish, that are engaged 


in sending abroad the wonderful Book which is ever 
renewing its youth and beginning its career. And 
here our factor for multiplication is no less than two 
hundred, that being the number of versions in which 
the Bible now exists. But we do not care to dwell 


| much on statistics, whether of money received, books 
| circulated, or branches and agents established. What 
| we like to find is instances of the book showing itself 


to be the revealed Word of God, and the instrument 


| by which He ever advances the welfare alike of indi- 


viduals and communities. "We have noted some in- 


| cidental instances of this kind, not from the proceed- 
| ings of the society, worthy of a word of record. At 
| the Church Missionary meeting, a missionary from 


Tinnevelly speaks of having gone to say good-bye to 
a native neighbour’s family, and seen a Bible, and of 
being told by the man, ‘‘ My wife never likes to close 
her eyes without reading a few verses of God’s word.” 
Visiting another house, he saw a little girl reading a 
Bible to her mother and two sisters. Next weel, in 
another street, he found a family who had been 
bereaved of ason. The father was reading the 84th 
Psalm, and struck by the expression, “ the sparrow 
hath found an house,” was comforting himself with the 
assurance that his son’s soul was not worse off than 
the sparrow. 


THE HISTORY OF £100. 

At the anniversary, a gentleman on the platform 
presented a donation of £100, on behalf of a person 
in Devonshire,—a memorial of a jubilee. Fifty years 
ago, the donor had attended a Bible society meeting, 
and his heart had been touched. Now he wished to 
commemorate half a century of the Lord’s goodness 
by a donation to the society. And what had led him 
to think of this was the address of the Prime Minister 
—Mr. Gladstone—in Liverpool, on the grounds of 
our common faith. That address had stimulated the 
donor to hold fast by the truth; a new spirit and 
life had been breathed into his soul, of which this 
donation was the fruit. 


HOME SOCIETIES. 
The growth of our large cities has given, is giving, 


‘and will continue to give, a constantly increasing im- 
| portance to our Home Mission efforts. We all know 
| something of the power of sympathy in touching the 





masses. We all know that no man is more con- 
spicuous for this sympathy than the Earl of Shaftes- ' 
bury, who has spent a long life in Christian service 
for the good of the people. Possibly, however, we 
were not quite prepared for the announcement that 
his lordship had enrolled himself in one special branch 
of the working mass, making 


LORD SHAFTESBURY A COSTERMONGER. ij 
Here, however, are his lordship’s own words at the 
meeting of the Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest | 
Association :— | 

‘‘T am glad that you have begun to move among | 
the working people of Somer’s Town, I don’t know 
any part of London where your operations are more 
necessary than in that district. I am glad to see an 
allusion in the report to Somer’s Town, because it 
affords me an opportunity of speaking in praise of my 
brother costermongers in Golden Lane. I am a 
costermonger. I belong to the fraternity, and I have 
got a barrow. I saw my barrow a fortnight ago, 
with my name upon it; and I have lent it to a worthy 
costermonger who has no barrow of his own, but on 
this condition—that it shall not go out'on' Sundays ; 
and I want to say that my brother costermongers 
have observed the law of the Sabbath most minutely, 
and that I don’t believe that in the whole district of 
Golden Lane, St, Luke’s, you would see on Sunday 
a single barrow in the streets, though you would see 
a number of small shops with their windows open.” 





We have been interested in going over Dr. Cum- 
ming’s speech, at the City Missions, to read of the 
work done by him and others among some of the | 


PERFORMERS IN THE THEATRES. | 
“The church in which I have long officiated,” he 
said, ‘‘is in the centre of eleven theatres; I might 
pitch a stone from my pulpit into Drary Lane on my | 
right hand, and into Covent Garden on my left. I 
have a little service on Friday evenings, and actors, | 
actresses, and scene-shifters come in occasionally and | 
take a mouthful of living bread and go away.” He | 
then told how Madame Grisi had attended for three | 
months, and got much good. Once a number of | 
boys and girls had been picked out of his schools 
to help at the pantomimes. He called on the | 
parents, and, placing the case before them, said, 
“ Your children go at eight. o’clock at night, and do 
not-get home till twelve or half-past; they are hung 
up with wires, and fly through the theatre as angels 
with wings ; then they put on their dirty clothes and | 
gohome. Do you think this is for their good?” | 
The answer was—‘‘ No; but we are starving, and get 
a shilling a night, and we can’t afford to give it up.” 
Once he had been preaching against thetheatre, and 
got a remonstrance from an actress, who was sure, if 
he would come and see Manfred acted, he would 
alter his opinion. He declined to go, but said he 
would read it carefully, and, comment on it next 
Sunday. He hada great crowd of actors, actresses, 
and scene-shifters. He told them that in |the play 
there was one suicide, one murder, two,or ‘three lies, | 
and two or three equivocal proceedings, and that he | 
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was quite disgusted with it. ‘I have been all round 
the neighbourhood of the theatres,” he continued, 
** sometimes between ten and eleven o’clock at night, 
and you can ‘have no idea, unless you have been there, 
of the scenes that take place in the gin-shops, and on 
the streets, and of the language uttered by persons 
who seem to be respectable. There is a tremendous 
moral degradation there, and it does strike me that 
the theatres have some portion of the responsibility of 
that degradation to bear.” 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

In this field we observe the same results as before ; 
very considerable success in outlying stations, islands, 
and primitive tribes ; very hard work, indeed, among 
the adherents of the old faith in India and elsewhere. 
We observe that more than one missionary from India 
attests the feebleness of the half-and-half movement 
of the liberal Brahmo-Somaj. In several instances, 
the adherents have returned to their. idols; proving 
that rationalism is not strong enough to effect a 
thorough separation even from the superstition which, 
viewed intellectually, excites its greatest contempt. 


LORD NAPIER AND ETTRICK’S TESTIMONY. 
The late Governor of Madras, while bearing a very 
friendly testimony to India missions, has hitherto 
viewed them somewhat as a philosopher, and has 
interested himself chiefly in their tendency to improve 
civilisation and kindred interests. In this point of 
view his testimony has been of much value, and his 
being chosen to preside at the Wesleyan Missionary 
Anniversary was a graceful and well-deserved tribute. 
But evidently his lordship had no idea of the extent 
to which Christian hearts have been laid hold of by a 
sense of missionary obligations. 
“‘The rey. gentleman (he said) who opened these 
proceedings with prayer, remarked that he hoped the 
eart of the chairman would be gratified and kindled 
by the glorious spectacle of Christian zeal manifested 
in this assembly. Indeed, gentlemen, I now for the 
first time feel, when I look around me, how intense 
and enthusiastic is the missionary spirit in the souls 
of the English people. It matters indeed little that 
my spirit should be animated in a cause in which I 
have so small, so transitory a part; but what must 
be the consolation of those labourers in the missionary 
field who stand behind and around me in the presence 
of such a demonstration of affectionate sympathy !’’ 


CANON LIGHTFOOT ON THE SUCCESS OF MISSIONS. 

At the meeting of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, this distinguished scholar read a paper 
which has an important bearing on the common 
allegation that Christian missions are a failure. The 
object of the paper was to show, by historical proof, 
that recent allegations of the failure of missions were 
“‘as unreasonable as they were faithless.”” Com- 
paring the position of Christianity in the middle of 
the third century with its position now, he contended, 
upon the basis of various statistics, that whereas in 
the middle of the third century the proportion of pro- 
fessed Christians to the population of the earth was 





about one in one hundred and fifty, the proportion 
now was about one in five. He drew certain other 
comparisons and analogies between modern and 
ancient missionary work, and concluded a powerful 
address by pointing out that the special peril against 
which this society had to be on its guard, was the 
peril of conventionality. We must be prepared to 
give up the idea of transplanting every detail of our 
home methods to a foreign soil; ‘‘ we must become 
as Indians to the Indians, if we would gain the 
Indians.” In the proceedings of the same society 
notice was taken by the Bishop of Newfoundland of 
an interesting 


RESULT OF THE RECENT DAY OF INTERCESSION. 

‘* A young officer of the Royal Engineers, of great 
wealth and ability, who had long cordially aided 
mission work in British America, had lately come to 
him and avowed his determination to consecrate him- 
self, as well as his property, to missionary work— 
only stipulating that he should be sent to the hardest, 
poorest, and most unpromising part of the field. Upon 
being asked what had led him to make this offer, he 
said that his final decision had been brought about 
by the perusal of the accounts of the day of inter- 
cession.” 


IIIL.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE GERMAN WAR WITH THE PAPACY. 
Dr. Falk’s four Bills have now passed the upper 


| house, and become the law of Germany. The state 


has now control at so many points over the education 
of the Romish clergy, and over the administration of 
all church affairs, that the Church can feel that she 
has but a shadow of authority. What is to come 
next? ‘These trenchant measures,” says a car- 
respondent of the Guardian, ‘‘were put forward only 
as preliminaries ; they were adopted as unusual pre- 
cautions against unusual dangers,.and more of the 


| same class were to follow. Perhaps we must not ex- 


pect any new regulations immediately: time will be 
given to let the present enactments root themselves, 
and to accustom the people to their object ; for we 
may trust the Chancellor fully to estimate the dan- 
gerous nature of the stuff with which he is working. 
He knows better than most people how far he can 
tutor the commonalty without risking the exercise of 


the enormous power wielded over it by the priest- | 


hood, There is, at least, this element of hope to be 
drawn from the quiet reception which Dr. Falk’s 
measures have met with, that the people are not so 
frantically bound to the priests and bishops as we be- 
lieved, and that there is a deeper hold of the ‘ Old 
Catholic’ spirit in the body hitherto called ‘Roman 
Catholic’ than appears publicly.” 

In the last number of the Edinburgh Review there 
is an elaborate article on the German Church ques- 
tion, in which the writer maintains that there are cer- 
tain indigenous elements in the German Catholic 
Church disposing them to resist the extreme claims 
of the Papal party. Between the political move- 
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ment of Count Bismarck, and the moral movement 
of Déllinger and his friends, the force that has been 
called into operation antagonistic to Rome is one of 
no ordinary magnitude. 


ASIA—THE SITE OF BABYLON. 

A recent number of the Church Missionary In- 
telligencer contains some interesting particulars on 
the site of Ancient Babylon by a missionary, the 
Rev. G. M. Gordon. It is true, he says, in a sense, 
that there is nothing to be seen there, but that very 
nothing shows the striking fulfilment of prophecy. 
“Her cities are a desolation—a dry land and a wil- 
derness—a land wherein no man dwelleth, neither 
doth any son of man pass thereby.” It is difficult to 
realise the hanging gardens, the miles of streets, and 
the lofty walls that were formerly there. Proceeding 
to the town of Hillah, he rode to Birs Nimrod, 
which was supposed to represent the Ancient Tower 
of Babel. A high mound is surmounted by a ruined 
tower of brick, the summit of which is 235 feet above 
the plain. The cuneiform inscriptions Mr. Gordon 
was quite unable to decipher, but his Arab guides 
brought him'to some letters which were far more easily 
read, and which to his great amusement he saw to be 
the names of Timothy Snooks, 1856, John Thomas, 
1862, &c. Notwithstanding Mr. Gordon’s impres- 
sion, fortified by the opinion of Mr. Rich, we have 
to remark that the inscriptions, as interpreted by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, do not bear out the popular idea 
that Birs Nimrod was the Tower of Babel. Its name 
was the Stages of the Seven Spheres, and it was 
dedicated to Nebo, repaired by Nebuchadnezzar, 
whose name appears on the bricks, but built by a 
former king. It is believed, however, that the Tower 
of Babel may have been on a similar plan, the Seven 
Stages representing the stars, the worship of which 
was one of the earliest forms of idolatry. 


UNITED STATES.—A NEGRO CAMPAIGN FOR 
TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


Our readers must not be startled by the secularity 
of this heading ; we are going to tell them of a most 
disinterested mission. Many of them know how 
eagerly, since the emancipation of the slaves, many 
friends of the negro have devoted themselves to the 
cause of Christian education. Sore may call to 
mind an account given in this magazine of the 
Howard University at Washington—an institution 
for the education of the negro, set on foot by General 
O. O. Howard, a distinguished soldier and a very 
devoted Christian. In other parts of the country similar 
institutions have been organized. One of these is 
Fisk University, which is situated at Nashville, in the 
State of Tennessee. It is a very young university— 
only six yearsold. And probably any persons in this 
country, becoming familar with its somewhat ele- 
mentary arrangements, and remembering the kind of 
institutions to which we are accustomed to give the 
name of university in this country, might be tempted 
to smile at the Fisk University. But in America 
names are given to denote, not the attainments, but 





the aims of the promoters. And the pretentious 
name which is borne by this negro school seems to 
say, “Shan’t we make it a university some day? 
Shan’t we see young men aspiring to ils honours with 
an enthusiasm that knows no bounds ?,” 

But no university can be set up without the sinews 
of war. And the war in the south having absorbed 
most of the sinews, and desolated the country, un- 
usual devices had to be resorted to, in order to 
replenish the treasury of the néw negro university. 
And one of these was the device of a travelling 
singing campaign. It was found that among the 
negro students, male and female, at Fisk, some had a 
rare musical power. The idea occurred of forming a 
choir of them, and going from place to place, singing 
on behalf of the University. The idea was carried 
out under the superintendence of Professor White, 
who set out with his troupe on the 6th October, 1871, 
and returned on the 1st of May following, bringing 
20,000 dollars as the financial result of this venture. 

We learn these and many other particulars from a 
volume entitled, ‘‘The Jubilee Singers and their 
Campaign for 20,000 Dollars, by G. D. Pike,” pub- 
lished at Boston during the present year. We have 
here both portraits and biographical sketches of the 
singers, and a narrative of their campaign. We 
could have wished that it had been found practicable 
to give an account of the band of singers without 
taking so much notice of each, for while singing in 
public is in itself rather trying to modesty, it must be 
still more so to have one’s visage and history pub- 
lished, and one’s merit as a singer specially enlarged 
on. At the same time it is touching to read the 
family history of these poor children, born in slavery ; 
to be told at how many pieces of silver they were 
valued in the days of their bondage; or of their 
mothers or sisters being ordered to the slave-mart 
to be sold, and of the bitter separations, worse than 
death, which these transactions entailed. When 
brought under instruction they showed a great 
capacity for musical training—not merely for singing 
the simple hymns and songs of the slaves, but for 
rendering with great exactness and propriety difficult 
and elaborate pieces of music. 

In reality, however, it was the negro hymns and 
songs that first established their popularity as they 
went along. It is to be observed that this move- 
ment is wholly of a religious nature, and that the 
proceedings were begun and carried on in the spirit 
of prayer. At first it seemed as if the enterprise was 
to be an utter failure. An audience could be got 
when there was no charge, but when a ticket had to 
be paid for, they sung to almost empty benches. In 
some cases the troupe had difficulty in getting lodging, 
their colour excluding them from some of the hotels. 
Nothing but faith and prayer could have carried 
them through their difficulties. At last the tide 
turned ; prosperity began to attend them, and large 
audiences came to listen to their singing. After 
seven months, as we have said, they returned home 
with 20,000 dollars to build Jubilee Hall. The 
whole narrative is an interesting testimony to the 
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capacity of the negro race, while it gives all a hint of 
a new way of keeping a talent from the napkin, and 
laying it out to usury in the Master’s cause. We do 
not know how it may be in other parts of the country ; 
but in our own neighbourhood, one single device is 
all that Christian ingenuity has yet devised for supple- 
menting the method of direct contributions to good 
objects—we refer to Bazaars of Ladies’ Work. Might 
not a leaf be taken from the book of the Jubilee 
Singers of Fisk University ? 


Iv.—OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
A GROUP OF BIOGRAPHIES, 

The Memorials of a Quiet Life, by Augustus 
J. C. Hare, have excited so wide an interest on 
every side that it is almost superfluous to be telling 
our readers at this time of day of the appear- 
ance of this very charming and instructive book, 
But as these notes were originally addressed “to 
readers out of the way,” it may not be out of place 
to say that in these two substantial volumes we 
have the correspondence and journals of a lady of 
singular accomplishment, grace, and goodness—the 
wife for five years, and the widow for upwards of 
thirty, of the late Augustus Hare, Rector of Alton. 
Mrs, Hare was sprung from a very old family, the 
Leycesters of Toft; her elder sister was married to 
Edward Stanley, Rector of Alderley, afterwards 
Bishop of Norwich; her own husband was descended 
from the Hares of Hurstmonceaux ; and her brother- 
in-law, Julius Charles Hare, rector of that parish, 
was the well-known Archdeacon Hare, brother-in- 
law of Professor Maurice, and author of the “ Mission 
of the Comforter.” At first, Maria Leycester appears 
as a girl of a strong but simple and affectionate 
| nature, clinging to her friends with passionate attach- 
ment; by-and-by the love of Christ fills her heart, 
andthe stream of her affections, now flowing both to 
God and man, is richer and stronger than ever. Her 
attachment to her husband is of the deepest and most 
solid kind, always growing with further intercourse 
and acquaintance; and the picture of their married 
life in a humble rectory among a few most simple and 
primitive people, is one that fiction could hardly 
surpass. Her terrible bereavement is borne with the 
calmness springing from the assurance that it was 
‘well with him,” and that her heavenly Father had 
work for her to do in this world in the way of helping, 
guiding, and comforting those who lay ‘within her 
sphere. Having no child of her own, she adopted a 
son of one of her brothers-in-law, bringing up her 
little Augustus from infancy, and so binding him to 
her that no attachment between veritable mother and 
son could have surpassed in completeness and tender- 
ness that between the subject and the editor of these 
volumes. Though of delicate frame, she survived to 
the age of seventy-two, very much benefited from 
time to time by visits to Italy, but frequently suffering 
in a very strange way, remaining for days ina state 
of syncope, without breathing or action of the heart. 
So like death did'this appear, that when in Italy her 





friends had to lock the doors of the house, in case the 
people should insist on burying her. At length the 
silver cord was loosed, and the golden bowl was 
broken ; the spirit that had lived so much in the sun- 
shine of God’s countenance went to its native element, 
realising one of the last wishes it had uttered, 
“Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

What this life exemplifies most is the human side 
of Christianity,—the heart pouring out its wealth of 
affection on its fellow-creatures, and the life cheer- 
fully devoted to their highest good. Yet there is 
abundant evidence that this affection is not a mere 
natural product of the heart, but is fed from a glorious 
fountain—the love of Christ intensely apprehended 
and continually felt. The union of natural amiableness, 
rich English culture, and divine grace, gives rise to 
one of the finest products in the form of character 
with which one can meet. Warmly attached to her 
own'Church, and finding in its services much nourish- 
ment for her soul, she was essentially of catholic 
spirit, and found herself at home wherever her Saviour 
was loved and honoured. In fact, she moved more 
freely through the world, and sat more loose to forms 
of doctrine, than most devout people can do with 
safety. But she seems to have been kept right by the 
intensity of her love. Persons with less love for the 
Lord, cannot dispense with the guiding lines of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and the rules by which Christians 
generally find it necessary to regulate their intercourse 
with the world. Love has a wonderful compensating 
power ; keeps the instincts wonderfully sound, finds 
the way to heaven by an unseen guidance like that by 
which some of the inferior animals find their way 
home; and recognises its kindred, not by the shib- 
boleths of human speech, but by pureness, by know- 
ledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy 
Ghost, by love unfeigned. 

We can hardly fancy a more complete contrast in 
the more outstanding features of Christian character 
and life, than that which is presented to Mrs. Hare in 
the subject of a volume entitled She Spake of Him ; 
being Recollections of the loving Labours and early 
Death of the late Mrs. Henry Dening. By her 
Friend, Mrs. Grattan Guinness. A bright, hand- 
some, happy girl, moving in the upper circles of 
Bath, Geraldine Hooper (a lineal descendant, by the 
way, of the martyr-bishop), dipping freely into what- 
soever amusements came in her way, is led to think 
solemnly about her soul, and under the impression 
of the text, ‘‘ This man receiveth sinners,’’ commits 
herself to the Saviour, and determines to use her life 
in some way of Christian usefulness, At first she is 
the district visitor, and while moving on her ministry 
of mercy, seeks in the ordinary way to benefit those 
with whom she comes into contact. By-and-by her 
labours take more’ exclusively an evangelistic turn, 
and her supreme and overwhelming concern is for the 
welfare of their souls. Under the influence of re- 
vival movements, she is led to address considerable 
numbers of persons gathered together in anxiety for 
their spiritual welfare, and almost accidentally she 
discovers that she has a talent for preaching. The 
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way is opened up for a large and very wonderful 
exercise of this gift, and not only in a hall erected for 
the purpose in Bath, but at various towns, chiefly in 
the south-west of England, she earnestly addresses 
audiences that often numbered three thousand. 

Her career was short. Before her marriage as Miss 
Hooper, and afterwards as Mrs. Dening, she laboured 
for a few years in her evangelistic work, closing her 
life in 1872, under an attack of erysipelas, at the 
early age of thirty-one. The memoir of her life is 
introduced by the Rev. S. A. Walker, Rector of St. 
Mary-le-Port, Bristol, who bears the most earnest 
testimony to the wonderful attractiveness of her 
natural character, and the marvellous power and 
effects of her public labours. 

We remember a remark in one of the letters of 
John Foster to the effect that, often when he sat 
in his study, he felt a very intense desire to speak 
to men on their highest interests, and that it 
seemed to him then as if he could go and pour out 
upon them a whole stream of persuasive considera- 
tions, but that when he faced the actual world, all 
his earnestness seemed to forsake him and his heart 
as if turned to stone. Geraldine Dening was quite 
the opposite. This was just what she was enabled 
to do. Her soul could let itself out in the most 
free and natural manner to the audiences that she 
addressed. Her voice, her face, her hands, every- 
thing about her, lent themselves without effort of 
hers, to express what was in her soul. And as 
her soul glowed with a white heat, the whole 
process of speaking was aglow with the same. 
Instinctively, too, she seized upon that style of 
speaking which is most attractive to the popu- 
lar mind. Her ‘teaching, and her appeals to the 
soul and conscience were nearly all done through 
analogy. Her expositions of Scripture—of the story 
of Ruth, for example—were spiritualisings, find- 
ing in the incidents analogies to the truths of the 
Christian life. By changing the source or class 
of her illustrations, she would instinctively adapt 
herself to various classes. To children she would 
allegorize the rapacious animals of Scripture—the 
wolf, the bear, and the lion. To the frequenters 
of taverns, she would take up the names of the 
public-houses in the streets—‘The Fountain,” 
* The Shamrock,” ‘* The Lamb,” ‘‘ The Oddfellows’ 
Arms,” ‘The Lord Nelson,” “The Garibaldi”— 
making each an excellent and striking text. Her 
labours were attended with a very large amount of 
blessing. One of her friends, for example, could not 
get a cabman to take any fare from him, because he 
had been with the lady when her words went to the 
heart of his “ prodigal son,”’ and brought him home. 
Doubtless she was a little hard on those who did not 
“speak for Jesus,” at least on such as might be 
like the girl spoken of by Dr. Chalmers, that “could 
die for Him, but could not speak for Him.” The 
whole force of her character lay in her directness, 
earnestness, openness. Real, womanly traits were 
not wanting. She was fond of fun. She wore a 
handsome dress, and lived in a handsome house. 





She approved of the maid-servant who, being asked 
how she knew that she was converted, answered, 
‘Because I sweep under the mats now”’—a place 
she slurred over in her unconscientious days. She 
attracted hearts with a wonderful power. Of course, 
she raised the question on every side, whether it was 
right for a woman to preach? To her mind, the 
power which she had received for the work, and 
the encouragement with which it was attended, were 
the conclusive answer to the question. 

The Life and Times of the Rev. R. Burns, D.D., 
Toronto, is a narrative, partly autobiographical and 
partly supplemental, of one who might be said to be 
endowed with the" perfervidissimum (one superlative 
is not enough) zmgenium Scotorum. He was a mem- 
ber of a family of which one brother became the 
father of William and Islay Burns, and another the 
father-in-law of Dr. Guthrie. Energy—energy in 
act, and most emphatically in speech, directed to the 
maintenance of the doctrine, discipline, and godliness 
of the Scotch Church, according to its highest tra- 
ditions, was the characteristic of the brother who, 
first at Paisley in Scotland, and afterwards at Toronto, 
made his power felt and his name respected. The 
biography confines itself pretty much to the details of 
a professional life, and may not, therefore, to a cor- 
responding degree, awaken the interest of the general 
public. It is to be remarked that, with all his in- 
tensely Evangelical zeal, Dr. Burns was much im- 
pressed with the necessity of elevating the people, 
both socially and politically ; and identified himself 
with movements for their good at a time when it in- 
volved some risk of reputation to do so. He wrote 
largely and elaborately on the Poor Law, and he was 
strongly in favour of pure water and savings-banks. 
He edited an edition of Wodrow’s “‘ History of the 
Church of Scotland ;” and on one occasion, having 
obtained permission to present a copy to King Wil- 
liam IV., he did so at a personal interview, of which 
he gives a graphic account. The good-humoured 
king introduced sundry topics of general conversation ; 
and the ready divine, armed, as it were, with a royal 
text, started off into fluent and empkatic dissertations 
on each of them. He used to say that he had no 
difficulty in getting into the king’s presence, but his 
difficulty was in getting out of it, as he had to walk 
backwards, and being very near-sighted, could not 
find the door. The excellent man lived to the patri- 
archal age of eighty-one, retaining his vigour to the 
last, having spent his life with a weapon in one hand 
and a building implement in the other, an unwearied 
champion of the Calvinistic faith, and a hearty builder 
up of the kingdom of God. 

The Life of the Rev. William Anderson, LL.D., 
Glasgow, by George Gilfillan, introduces us to another 
minister of the West of Scotland, who left on the 
minds of his own brethren, and of the community 
where he laboured, an impression of remarkable 
originality and power. Expert as Mr. Gilfillan is in 
the more discursive walks of literature, we are not 
aware that he has formerly tried his hand at biogra- 
phy; neither can we say that he has been remarkably 
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successful, He rather tells us what Dr. Anderson 
was held to be, than causes Dr. Anderson to show 
us what he was, It is rather a history of the man 
than a picture. Dr. Anderson was eminently a 
character. He was singularly fearless in the expres- 
sion of all his beliefs and sympathies. When he 
came out a preacher of the Relief branch of Scottish 
Nonconformity, the use of manuscripts in the pul- 
pit was detested in that communion. Mr. Ander- 
son read notwithstanding, and read himself into 
great and overwhelming popularity. It comes with a 
surprise on us when we learn that one of such a 
rugged nature, and so much of the stern child of 
nature, was an ardent millennarian. And his millen- 
narianism was no mere theory; it worked deep into 
his nature, and guided his hopes for the world and 
for himself. He thought that the ordinary view 
would keep the world in darkness and misery an 
awfully long time, and he clung to the hope of its 
speedy redemption. He was a strong politician, 
preached in favour of the abolition of the corn laws, 
and other popular measures that he believed to have 
in them an ethical and Christian element. For thirty 
years he fought against slavery and everything that 
belonged to it. He was a keen voluntary, and no 
great friend of union; shrinking at first from the 
union of the Relief and the Secession, and shrinking 
also in his late years from the proposed union of the 
Free and the United Presbyterian churches. Towards 
Popery he had a very vehement aversion, and some 
of his chief energies were employed in opposing it. 
He had a kindly feeling towards the Morrisonians, as 
the party were called who opposed the Calvinistic 
view of the atonement. His love of independence 
generally threw his sympathies into the scale of men 
who were struggling against the stream. For fifty 
years he continued to minister in the same church, 
though in his later years the burden of work was 
borne chiefly by a colleague. Last year, he passed 
away; leaving to those who knew him a memory 
which is cherished along with that of all fearless 
defenders of the truth. His written works were 
chiefly sermons, or the product of sermons, and 
included, among others, a work on Regeneration, 
and a later one on the Filial Honour of God. 

The Life, Fournal, and Letters of Henry Alford, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury, is a work of more varied 
interest than either of the preceding. Not only was 
the life spent in contact with interests of a more 
varied kind, but the materials are more abundant for 
studying the development of character, and gather- 
ing up the lessons of a life. But we do not enlarge 
on Dean Alford’s life at present ; but for unwonted 
pressure on,our space, a paper by one well qualified 
to point out its chief features of interest and instruc- 





tion would have appeared in the present number of 
the Magazine; in the number for next month our 
readers will become better acquainted with this excel- 
lent and ever-active minister of Christ. 

The Life and Missionary Travelsof by the Rev. $. 
Furniss Ogle narrates the remarkable career of a 
man, from his youth up, of singular devotedness to 
duties and to Christ, who finding himself unable to 
remain in the active duties of the ministry of the 
Church of England, became a sort of free lance in the 
mission field. First he spent some time in the Pata- 
gonian Mission, being attracted to South America by 
the thought that that vast continent had not then a 
single missionary. His subsequent sphere was in 
Algeria, where he worked. for some years with rare 
self-denial and Christian zeal. In returning to 
Algeria after a visit to England in 1865, the vessel 
in which he sailed was lost in the night, and Mr. 
Ogle was one of forty who were drowned. Mr. 
Ogle’s career is one of not a few that: are fitted to 
refute the charge that the spirit of Christian chivalry 
is extinct. He was a knight of the cross. of sterling 
spirit, one well disciplined in the art of denying him- 
self and taking up the cross and following his Master. 


V.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
REV. W. PENNEFATHER. 


The name of this clergyman is very well known 
from the conspicuous place he occupied in the revival 
section of the English Church, and in connection with 
the Mildmay Conference, and the Mildmay Hall, 
which owed their origin to him. He was a son of 
the late Baron Pennefather, and was brought up in 
Dublin, taking his degree at Trinity College. For 
several years he laboured at Christchurch, Barnet, 
and for the last nine he was incumbent of St. Jude’s, 
Islington. Besides enlarging the church, he built 
the Conference Hall and}school-rooms, and rendered 
valuable aid to the Deaconesses Home, the nursing 
homes, orphan homes, and various missions through- 
out London. His attractive disposition and earnest 
zeal brought him many friends, the number of whom 
was greatly enlarged by the annual conferences which 
he brought together for conference and united wor- 
ship. The plan of these conferences has spread from 
place to place, and many Christians of both sexes 
look forward to them with eager expectation for 
pleasant intercourse with Christian friends, much 
personal quickening, and-much stimulation in the 
work of the Lord. The next Mildmay Conference 
had been fixed by Mr, Pennefather to be held this 
month (June), and it is expected that it will assemble 
at the time proposed. 
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CROOKED PLACES: 


A Story of Struagles and Hopes. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, AutTHor OF “OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ETC. 
PART III.—MILLICENT’S ROMANCE, AND WHAT IT WAS MADE OF. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE DAY OF RECKONING. 


iH EN 
| Fergus 
reached 
s. the 
H a r- 
veys 
cottage, 
he ask- 
ed to 
speak 
with 
M iss 
Milli- 
cent 
alone. 
As the 
family 
were 
seated 
fin the 
| dining- 
room, 
—— he was 
shown into the little drawing-room, the same 
apartment, not much changed in character or 
detail, which had been “the parlour” of his 
first call years and years ago—the room which 
he had yearned to make the home of his heart. 
Nowadays, the value of one of Robina’s 
brooches could have purchased the money- 
worth of nearly all its simple decorations. But 
Fergus was still conscious of the old charm, 
albeit he now saw it with a qualification. 
“If there was only a Turkey carpet on the 
floor, and a little oak carving, and a few bits 
of rare china, I should wish nothing better 
than this.” And then it flashed into his 
mind that, after all, he might stay in London, 
and might even come to live here. There 
could be a very feasible excuse for such a 
descent from the magnificence of Acre Hall, 
in “that Millicent was the last daughter at 
home, and wished to keep her mother with 
her, and Mrs. Harvey could not be induced 
to leave her old quiet way of life.” It was 
not ignorance of the world that made Fergus 
ready to believe.that people would accept 
this subterfuge,—it was only an egotism 
which made him feel that if he himself could 
rake believe” to believe it, other people 
I. n.s. 
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might surely do the same! Sitting in the 
quiet, shadowy room, as the fever of misery 
cooled down in poor Fergus’s heart, the 
miserable old vanity and ambition rose again 
—no brave determination to face the worst, 
and make the best of it, but a cowardly re- 
solve not to look at the worst, not to believe 
in it, nay, to stoutly deny it. So there have 
been commanders who have thought to turn 
defeat into victory by calling it such. Pro- 
bably they have won very few real victories 
afterwards. 

Millicent did not keep him waiting long. 
Nay, the moment she heard his voice in the 
hall, she rose from the table where she was 
drawing. Yet she lingered in the dining- 
room to allow the servant to retire to the | 
kitchen, before she crossed the hall. Nor 
did she go straight into the dining-room, but 
paused at the little hall window, and looked 
up at the darkening sky where the stars were 
just coming out. Her heart was leaping 
within her. Think not that it leaped with 
any sweet, wild fancies. She knew what he 
was come about, and why he wished to speak 
with her alone. But this friendship had 
been the very soul of her life, and the merest, 
stirring among its drooped leaves was more 
to her than the budding of any other flower. 
Millicent was not a woman to magnify trifles 
and flutter over small interests. But what is 
a trifle? Some faces that would not brighten 
at news of a fortune, would quiver and 
break into mingled smiles and tears over a 
found letter in a dead hand’s writing. Some 
hearts that would bear with equanimity the 
smashing of old China, or the loss of gems 
and gold, would burn and break at the acci- 
dental destruction of some worn baby’s shoe 
or old faded book. Ah, the veriest rag is 
priceless if a life is wrought into it! There 
was no thought of wooing between herself 
and Fergus Laurie, and Millicent never 
dreamed that the old friendship could ever 
again be more than a friendly way of doing 
business together. But in that very doing 
business, in curtest note, or driest transaction, 
would be concentrated the essence, not of what 
there was, or ever had been, but of that mighty 
“might have been” which lies around most 
lives as vaguely and as grandly as astronomical 
possibilities surround our little terra firma, 
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1" ° : | 
Then she went into the drawing-room, and | 


the two sat down opposite each other. And 
Fergus asked after Mrs. Harvey and. each 
member of the family, remarked on the 
weather, and commented on the public news, 
till Milly began to feel restless, and. to: say 
within herself that they need not sit there, | 
tite-d-téle, to say things which might have 

beem shouted through a speaking-trumpet in 

the street. At last, with her old frankness, 

she-herself'led up to the subject in-hand, by 

asking directly— 

“Did you get a letter from me this after- 
noon; Mr. Laurie?” 

“Ves,I did,’ Fergus answered quickly, 
and gave her one swift glanee, and let his 
eyes drop on the carpet. There was only a 
moment's pause, then-he spoke again. 

“ As to the matter it mentioned,-I cannot 
accept the loan: you offer. You see the sum 
is but'small, and it would involve our firm in 
as muclr responsibility and obligation as if it 
was ever so large; You might want it back 
at junctures when it might be inconvenient 
té return it promptly. You would feel 
harassed and nervous when you heard of the 
fluctuations of business: Altogether, there 
are a hundred reasons, some not easy to put 
into words, why it-would not. be right or-wise 
of.me to accept the loan of a sum which, 
while very important to you, is too small for 
commercial uses.” 

“Be it as:you please. I had no wish that 
it should) be a trouble to you.” Millicent’s 
voice was cold, and it:was not every ear that 
could:«detect its repressed pain. 

“And so-you manage all your affairs your- 
self,” Fergus went. on feverishly, “I think 
that: is too: much; for: however small: one’s 
affairs may. be,. they are still one’s affairs, and 
a great burden and responsibility.. I wonder 
your: brother does not insist upon: relieving 
you.” 

“ Fie knows. me: too well; he. knows it 
would not matter: if he did,” said Millicent. 
“ He has his own wife and boy'to look after, 
and mother too would. come upon him alto- 
gether in some:events. I don’t approve of 
single: women hanging like milistones about 
their: men-folk, and) what I don’t approve, 
I try not to.do, Mr: Laurie.” 

There was: no malice inher words. Only 
strong pride. She had no thought of Ro- 
bina; nay, in such a case, she would have 
freely, granted that a sister who was fulfilling 
some-of-a wife's duties had a just claim to 
somerof a wife’s-rights. 

“‘ But the more you speak thus, and the 
more I think. of your life, and feel how noble 





you are, the more I think how much better 
and happier it would be for you if there was 
some one whose right to love and care for 
you, you would not even wish to gainsay.” 
Millicent writhed too much under the im- 


| plied pity of these words, to reflect on any 


other possible meaning. She felt the colour 
rush to lrer cheek,.in no womanly flush, but 
in a hot spot on each cheek.. But she had 
her ready answer. 

** Almost every fact in life has its*-better. 
But it has also: its worse; and the two 
chances often lie very. near together.” 

“ But the strong. heart ine alblits»strength 
craves lovesand careasmuchias theaveakest,” 
said Fergus: Laurie,.“and itevalues:-them far 
more, because itegetssthem=sox seldom. It 
values themselveses. ‘THesveakérevalaie: them 
for what they get... I ‘kitowemanyra woman 
who think she lovesea amam becausessheloves 
the ease and: sheltérmhéygives: her?” 

Millicent:sat sikemtat. She:heard:thisiwords; 
but she searcelyscommented: thenmrewith* hing 
who: spoke; 
ing through her emptied=heart::. Alijtsoctrue! 
But she could lowe, Léwex Ay»: though*it 
took from:her such: leisune andduxuryasishe 
had earned for herself ancbimade: her: a 
moied, driven woman liké@<thissoneror that 
one, whose prematurely old fatessand bent 
grey heads rose before her mind’s eye. But 
there remained a secret about this which 


Millicent. did. not know yet, and could: not 
guess, or her eyes might have been as‘con- | 


tent, and her heart as full and satisfied, as 
are the eyes and heart of’ many a lonely 
woman. 

Oh, Fergus,—poor Fergus, there is another 
chance in life for you yet! Young reader, 
fearful.lest there be no bright: possibilities in 
ydur own path, take this fact from one who 
has.seen much. For one life that is dwarfed 
for want of ‘‘a chance,” a thousand are 
ruined by the waste’ of scores of chances. 


‘Theyaverentike:amechdy mock- | 





Shakspere himself tells us of the tide in the | 


affairs of men, and of the disastrous conse- | 


quence of losing it. 
me to add-that the tide seldom fails to return 


Is it presumption for | 


again and: again, only- that the loss-of itis | 


likely to be-repeated? If pride, or indolence, 
or anger, kept us prisoner ashore when the 
last flood of fortune came in, we may lament 
its ébb how we like, but unless we set about 
building our harbour, we shall be no better 
off next tide. 

Few of us poor shortsighted creatures ever 
really blame ourselves; We sigh over our 
past: the domineering parent regrets his un- 
dutiful childhood, the lazy matron censures 
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her gadding girlhood, the money-making man 
blames’ his money-speading youth.. Bat the | 
old tree of wilful selfishness is left still grow 
ing, be it in blossom or in fruit. We might | 
all of us be very wise and good if the old 
events happened again. Bat they never do. 
In moral as in-intellectual schools, the habits’| 
are worth more than the lessons: 


An over-weening vanity; an egotism that | 
y; > 


could be cold and cruel. in its own assumed 


| interest, had been the bane of Fergus Laurie’s 
| life. 
| the early: part- of this- very evening, he had 


Looking back as he had looked back in 


detected-the wrong turns his career had taken. 


| But the» man who had put himself first in 


everything, who would be-king before he had 
fought, and master before he had served, had 
not put himself ina way to be favoured 
with a grand. self-revelation which should 
show him that-“ before honour goeth hum? 
lity.” 

He wanted’ Millicent to love him and to 
help him: to be friend and counsellor: to 
give his downfall a glory which his prosperity 
had never had: he wanted her to give him 


courage: to’ bear’ him up on the strong 
pinions of her independent spirit. It may 
not sound very noble or heroic. But it 


was human... And it was: the plain truth, 
And it has an appeal tothe chivalry of 
womanhood. Many “a ladye” has tended 
her~ knight: through ‘sufferings not encoun- 
tered in her~cause, and’ then’ walked con- 
tentedly by his-limping steps afterwards. But 
Fergus Laurie shrank from this truth as he 
There ‘isa 


haunted chambers. 

“ Millicent,” he-said, using her unprefixed 
name-almost for the first time during all these 
years, “I don’t want you to go on working 
for me has-you have done—lI don’t want you 
to continue: burdening yourself with money 
matters: 1 want you'to have no.more work 
and no more care but the happy work: and 
cares of a sheltered wife. I want you to be 
my own wife, Millicent. Won’t you trast me 
to take careof you ?.” 

For Millicent had sprung up, and crossed 
the room’away from him, Perhaps he: had 
tried to take her hand. Perhaps he had not: 
She did not know; and she never knew. 
Only herheart was‘ablaze with what seemed 
to her the bitterest-insult she could undergo. 


Had she been left’ free, through her bright | 


youth, to be asked in marriage out of pity, in 
the mellow days of maturity > Was it to this 
that-her honest desire of friendly independ- 
ence had brought her? Could he only: con+ 


| 
| added, her:manner softening a little. 


i her offer of business-like service-as a 
forlorn feeler ofa life craving: his: munificent 
| support= and» protection? Was: it possible 
‘that: he could - en imagine that she had 
| made it as a sort-of appeal? Robina might 
| have suggested ‘this to»him.. Robina was 
| just the: woman to do so, Was-she not 
always imagining that every lady was an- 
gling for the glory of being the great manu- 
facturer’s wife; and hankering after the splen- 
dours»of Acre Hall? But. never mind that! 
The bitterness, after all, lay: betweemtheir two 
selves, Fergus and Millicent. It’ was: quite 
impossible for him to regard her as: anything 
but'a mere lay figure on which to drape his 
bounties! And suddenly in that moment of 
silence it flashed upon her that this man was 
a vain. and paltry man,—a ‘mere gilt image 
which: only her own imagination had-set up 
and hall-marked. Perhaps in her pain. she 
was scarcely just to: him, and béeame: too 
bitterly sceptical-of all the possibilities of a 
nature that had so grievously disappointed 
her. We arevall apt:to rush-to this-extreme. 
The. strongest faith: im physiognomy can 
scarcely’ credit that all absconding parties 
are as ugly as they are described, else it must 
have been only fools who: ever: trusted them ! 

The:end had come: to Millicent’s dream. 
It -had held but half sway over her fora long 
time. She had been, as it were, in the hour 
betweem darkness and dawn, that state when 
we wonder which is: true; our dream or our 
awakening. But now her eyes were quite 
open. And she knew: that though the man 
Fergus Laurie was still alive,:and that his 
life was nearer hers than it had ever been be- 
fore, still her hero was lost and gone, sunk 
for ever in that dark silent sea of bitter waters 
which never gives up its dead. 

Then she:remembered that he sat gazing 
at her, and awaiting her answer. 

“ Mr; Laurie,” she said; slowly and:quietly, 
“T haveno doubt you mean:to be very kind. 
But as-you are so candid in your kindness, 
you will let me be candid:in return, I have 
tried the work:and the care, and the — 
for which you pity me. And I know by e) 
| perience that at their best, they may: be very 
i happy, and at their worst, ‘they are very bear- 
| able: The: on ily real sting I have ever had 
| came from: none: of these things. It came 
we a professed kindness. There-are kind- 
| nesses which are like a couch of nettles, 
oliboeen has once: rested on such will rather 
| sit upright for the rest. of his. days than 
| risk more of such repose! Do not-mention 
marriage to me again, Mr. Laurie,’ she 
“cc For- 
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get that you have ever mentioned it. As 
for our relations to each other, I have long 
felt that I was not giving you satisfaction, 
or at least, that something was wrong. I am 
sorry you did not say so plainly to me, I 
am sure I could have borne it, and it would 
have relieved you and myself from a great 
deal of uneasiness. Your silence did not 
prevent me from feeling that I was burden- 
some, and though it may be ungracious for 
me to say this now, it was only a desire 
to be in some little way useful and busi- 
ness-like, which prompted my unfortunate 
offer of my money. For I do not yet 
trouble myself much about the income from 
my savings. So long as I have something 
stored against a rainy day, I hope to earn— 
in one way if not another—all I need for 
many years yet to come. Your old firm re- 
newed their many offers of work, oddly 
enough, this morning. I have not answered 
their note yet. I shall answer it favourably 
now. It will be best for both of us, Mr. 
Laurie,” and she smiled sadly. “You see, there 
is a prosaic time when an offer of work is 
more acceptable than an offer of marriage.” 

“ Ah, you will find it a very different thing 
to work for them,” said Fergus drearily. 

“ Shall I?” asked Millicent, with the chill 
returning to her voice. “On the contrary, 
had I been working for them for the last ten 
years, at the terms they offered me then, and 
which they renew and improve now, I might 
have had savings better worth your investing 
in your business,—sixteen hundred pounds 
instead of eight hundred.” 

Fergus sprang up and walked hastily to- 
wards the door. 

“I do not want to say these things,” cried 
poor Milly. “I want to be friends—as much 
as we can!” (pathetic qualification). “I like 
to be grateful. It was awfully bitter when I 
began to doubt and wonder why I was so. 
Why should you want to set up your own self- 
respect on the ruins of other people’s, Mr. 
Laurie? You havea great commercial name, 
and Acre Hall, and a grand circle of friends ; 
will not all these content you without saying 
that even my wage is the dole of your 
charity ?” 

Fergus stood still. He wondered mistily 
how it would be, if he threw himself at her 
feet, and owned that his prosperity had been 
but a gigantic sham, and that he was really 
a homeless, friendless, ruined man,—far 
poorer than she herself was, not only in habit 
and courage, but even in purse,—thrown 
upon her pitiful woman’s heart for forgiveness 
and comfort and upholding. He might have 





done thus an hour ago. But he said to him- 


self that he could not do this now. It was 
too late. 
Too late! And he turned and looked at 


Milly—one look, which she never forgot, 
though she did not understand it till after- 
wards. And without a word, without a good 
night, he went away. 

Millicent went back to the family room for 
a moment, and excused herself on the score 
of a headache, and crept away to her own 
chamber. She lay down in the darkness, but 
she did not think. People never do think 
when their hearts are bruised by the fall of 
an idol, or broken up by the digging of a 
grave. Only picture after picture arose before 
her mind. 

The first picture that rose was that sunny 
road where she had walked with David Max- 
well that morning when he found she was 
something nearer to Fergus than he was him- 
self. But memory repeated that picture as 
copies are made—somehow the faces were 
turned the other way. 

Then she saw the great chestnut trees that 
overhung the walls of Acre Hall, and she 
seemed to look through the great gates and 
see the cool green lawn, and the fresh 
hyacinths and primulas planted out in the 
flower-beds. But it did not seem to rise 
before her as Fergus Laurie’s home—as a 
house where she had been a familiar guest. 
Rather it was invested with the sleepy, scented 
mystery that it had for her in the days when 
she first came to Hackney, when it was 
inhabited by two old maiden ladies, whose 
peacocks she used to feed through the railings 
on Saturday afternoons. 

Then her brother’s figure came. But not 
as the well-to-do author, with a beautiful wife 
and a tall sonof his own. The successful books 
and the wife and the son, all floated dimly 
round, like the phantasmagoria of a half-deve- 
loped dream. The reality seemed those old, 
old days, when they all had to plan so cleverly 
to make him look nice for his evening parties, 
and when they watched so sharply for reviews 
and were so indignant over the naughty ones ! 
Ah me, ah me, while we sleep we blend real 
sounds with the music of our dreams, and 
when we awake, all seem alike unreal. 

And through each of the strange disjointed 
pictures, there seemed to walk a shadowy, 
nameless figure, whose face she never saw. 

The mind has its fevers apart from the body. 

Millicent did not pray that night. Unless 
there was a prayer in the words, which she 
caught herself repeating, half-aloud, again 
and again— 
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“God knows—but I could not help it— 
God knows!” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE DAY OF REVEALING. 


THE common daylight brought back the 
simple prose of life. Millicent had to take 
her accustomed place at the breakfast-table, 
to profess enjoyment of the omelet which was 
their little servant’s latest and highest work 
of culinary art, and to feign interest in the 
royal marriage of which the newspaper was 
full. Nay, heedless and indifferent in her 
self-absorption, she had often done these 
things less carefully than she did them to-day. 
We all of us forget and fail in our duties some- 
times, but it is at bottom a sound heart which 
remembers them in the day of its calamity, 
and takes the broken spars of its wrecked 
hope to build up the household fire. 

Only Millicent could not settle to any 
work. She went away to her studio, and 
toyed with paper and pencils. She wrote a 
note in answer of the old firm’s offer, saying 
that she would call at their office in a few 
days and enter into negotiations. Then she 
sat down in what she called her “ resting 
chair,” and folded her hands and wondered, 
“‘ Was it all over, or was it not? And what 
would come next? Was it really true?” 
She hardly believed anything yet. She would 
scarcely have wondered if she had woke up 
and fougd it was all only a dream ; that she 
was a girl still, and Fergus a poor clerk as he 
used to be. It was like the first day after a 
death. 

A knock at the street door roused her. It 
was a knock she knew, and yet it was strange. 
With haste and earnestness, she went to the 
stair-head, and listened to the voices in the 
hall. 

It was she who was wanted again, asked 
for almost in the same words that had been 
used the night before. “Is Miss Harvey 
within? Can I speak to her alone? Tell 
her I will not detain her long; but my busi- 
ness is very urgent.” 

This time it was David Maxwell’s voice, 
and Millicent having heard his request, made 
no pretence of awaiting a summons, but went 
straight down-stairs, and followed David into 
the drawing-room. She did not give herself 
time to wonder what had brought him. 
Looking back afterwards upon the stunned 
bewilderment of that morning, she compared 
it to the pause between the first rumble of an 
earthquake, and the final crash. 

She held out her hand to Mr. Maxwell, 
and he took it, but instead of the usual com- 
monplace words of greeting, he said eagerly— 











“ Has Fergus Laurie been here ?” 
“Yes,” said Millicent, amazed ; “ he was 
| here last evening.” 

“ Ah, last evening, according to the arrange- 
ment he made before he left the counting- 


house. About what time was he here, Miss 
Milly ?” 

“ He was not here more than half an hour. 
It must have been near'y nine when he went 
away,” answered the bewildered Millicent, 
with that judicial precision which is natural 
to all of us when replying to questions whose 
drift we do not understand. “But why? 
what is the matter?” 

“ He has not been home all night ; he has 
not come to the office this morning,” David 
explained. “His visit to you is the last 
trace we have of him, unless indeed you can 
give us a clue.” 

Millicent was silent. And her womanly 
heart stood still. Had there been real love 
masked in Fergus’s fantastic vanity, and had 
she wounded it to the quick by her sharp, 
stern words? A woman does not hate a 
man whose honest suit she has refused. Nay, 
often after her fiat has gone forth, there 
comes a spell of relenting and self-distrust, 
when a renewed appeal would be very dan- 
gerous to her firmness. And even when this 
could not be the case, when there stands 
between them a something which cannot be 
set aside, there will always be a latent ten- 
derness in even her bitterest censure. 

“ No doubt he felt very. deeply the neces- 
sity for speaking to you on such a subject,” 
said David. “ But he was quite calm when 
he talked it over with me. Did he show 
any excitement to you ?” 

Millicent looked up blankly into David’s 
face. What could it all mean? Had he 
actually confided to his coadjutor that he 
was going to make her an offer of marriage 
to console her for the loss of the work he 
considered she was no longer fit for? Or 
had he only consulted about the loan she had 
proffered? Perhaps it was David who had 
advised him not to accept it. But there 
could be no particular cause for excitement 
over anything relating to that. 

David thought he understood her silence. 
That she did not know how far Fergus had 
spoken to her in confidence, and was anxious 
to keep his counsel. 

“T only ask you what his manner was, and 
whether he gave any hint as to where he was 
going?” he asked gently. “I will not ask 
what he said about his affairs. I know all 
that is urgent on that point. But these other 
questions I must press for his sake. They 















































| -itavas not worth while,” said Millicent. 


|<David repeated, astonished in 





| 
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| 





then ‘he asked. softly, “ Did he say nothing 
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concern his .well-being—pezhaps his very | 
life!” 

“ His life!” Miilicent echoed, andisat down 
on the nearest chair. 

“Will you not -tell me what he ‘said to 
you ?”- pleaded Dawid. 

“No, I cannot,” she answered. ‘“It-would 
not be: right for;me to-do so. But you-can 
tell me what you expecved he would say, and 
Twill tell you. if you, are wrong.” 

‘“‘ Yesterday. afternoon,” said David, “ we | 
agreed that-he was. to-call-upon you, and teil | 


-you, that in the present precarious condition 


of the firm, it would be to:your advantage to 
seek an engagement elsewhere, and that you | 
should be immediately paid up the sum that | 
is\owing to you. The firm cannot be carried | 
on any longer under its present management. | 
You should not have. had ‘such a ;sudden | 
notice,-but that Fergus has struggled.on and | 
hoped.against hope. But he felt it would-be | 
all taken-out of his hands by his creditors, 
after one of them had: gone:so -far.as.to.put 
in} @-man;in-possession of Acre Hall. But 
Fergus.seemed at once to take it calmly, and | 
I. thought he would,find it rather a comfort | 
thanotherwise. to -talk, it over to a tried-eld 
friend dike you.” 

Miullicent’s -face: had..grown grey while -he | 
spoke. “He -spoke.to,)me-as.a presperous 
man,” she eried, “and I. answered him as 
such, I ithought.no other. -Fergus Laurie 
is a dishonourable man !” 

David sat -silent.for a few minutes, and 


to-you.of what Ihave related? -Nothing | 
aboutstheamoney ?” | 
“ Only that he wowld mot take it. -He said 


‘Would mot take it—not.worth, while !” 
his turn. | 
“‘ What money is this ?” 

“The eight hundred pounds: L effered to | 
dJend+him yesterday,” Millicent answered help- | 
lessly. She did: not.feel like a middle-aged | 
responsible. woman—a woman-who had..done | 
piles of:work; who had saved money. She | 
feltlike.a girl again, in the pitiful.sense of | 
the phrase, with» a, girlish sense of outsided- 
ness, a gitlish belief that men: must be dif. | 
ferent :after»all,.and nearer to. each. other, 
much .as:she had fancied.on that old day, | 
that if she, a nobody, knew-something, David, 
friend:.and~fellow-man, must: knew'so much 
nrore. 

“I cknew inothing -of that,” David. said 
gravely. ‘The only money: mentioned be- | 
tween: as\was | the sum the-firm.owes you. 





| the table, not a cheque, but notes.for, the. full 


| again. 


have brought it with me now,” and-he laid upon 


amount. 

“He said nothing of that,” ‘Millicent re- 
plied. “He spoke of my not doing any 
more work, I-thought nothing..of the debt, 
I. knew it-would be -paid sooner or ater. 
And -then the subject. was changed, .and: not 
a-word.was said about -anything. you :have 
mentioned to-day. Only it was quite settled 
I was not to. work for him anymore.” 

“Did you press the loan of-your:money?” 
David.asked. 

““ No;-he said: it was too-small aisum to 
be troubled with. I had thought that perhaps 
it might be serviceable using money, for I 
knew the firm -must -have great expenses, 
though I-never dreamed it was not splendidly 
prosperous. I never did! If Ihad, I'should 
not have chosen this time to,speak as I did. 
But Fergus Laurie is a-dishonourable man !” 

David Maxwell sat before her with a secret 
and sorrowful guess as to what-else his friend 
had sdid to her, and as -to how «she «had 
answered. -He thought of her patient :la- 
borious life—of her many »brave | responsi- 





| bilities, but though he-thought within himself 
that he.was:glad she had not offered her 


money till it was too late for Fergus to hope 


| anything: by grasping it, what he said was— 


‘“T.am glad at least that he did-not accept 
your loan.” 

* Do you think I care so much for that ?” 
she cried, seornfully. ‘‘‘ 1 would freely. give 
all that I have that this should never have 
happened.” 

“God-forgive him, and keep all of us,” 
said David sadly. ‘Think what -his sin is 
costing him. Poor Fergus! How different 
he might have been !” 

‘“‘T doubt it,’-she laughed. bitterly. 

But at that moment there rose before her 
that first evenmg with the Lauries, and -her 
outburst -of girlish heat, and Fergus’s quiet 
remark, “I can ‘believe you would.” And 
she covered her face with her hands,,and: two 
hot-tears came, hard, :as if.drawn -heavily up 
from the depths of-her whole nature. 

“Does anybody else know anything of 
last evening’s interview?” David pleaded 
“T must ask, for we must find him.” 
“* Nobody knows anything,” she 
drearily. 
home. He was, quite’ cool. 
member he did not say good night.” 

“Then, in fact, the sinyplest truth does not 
require that I should alter anything that I 


As yousdid not call: for it this moming, I | have already told Miss-Robina, namely, that 








said | 
“I supposed he was going straight | 
But I thought | 
he Jooked at me strangely, and now I -re- | 
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| for ,yourtimquiry, *whatuam! Isgoing 


| usssome ‘cheithatwescannotidream of new, 
| We «must deal »as Fs a asx we 
| can, “weemust leave’: 


| me, as I was the last person who saw him ?” 


| like, you can add that I spoke rather sharply | 
| —about business! ” 


| that .weret+touching ‘thessweeter\springs “of 
| heraature. SShe had omotyyet shad Jeisure }) 


| and who wanted todo this so much, 
she would even do it at the peril of laying 


| eoming to spy out the barrenness of the land. | 
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| I believed her brother had-arranged to come | 


here on business,—in fact, to tell you that your | 
connection. with his firm had better cease.” 
Millicent’s face coloured hotly. ‘ That is 


all that is to be told,” she said. “If you | 


David drew.a long breath, and rose from 
his seat. 

“What are you going to do?” Millicent 
asked, rising also. “* What does Robina think ? 
What does his mother say ?” 

‘They are both excited,” David answered. 
“And they speak so. It is hard for them | 
now, with this terror and suspense added to 
the misery of the-man in possession, and the 
ruin of everything.” 

“They have brought most of it upon them- 
selves,” said Millicent sharply. 

“ Does not thatadd to the agony ?” asked 
David «gently. “Ay, »whether they own 
it to themselves or no. Jsn’t ‘that. all the 
difference between the crown of martyrdem 
and thewblot «ofseapitalypunishment? As 
to do, 
I scarcelyknow. Ewery moment may bring 





himvhope'that there is 
avway. up-again evenyet, pooreeliow.” 
>Softer.tears.were gathering:in) Milly’s eyes, 
She .did»not ‘dream ‘that itwwas: theypatient 
facevand \holy»words:of the aan beforevher, 


so.utterlyt.tosabolish :herviold: ido] worship ; 
she wonlytithought © the geritler mood ..came 
from >oldterenderamemortes, even-from.a little 
rememsédiotithe:zighteous judgment that she 4 
tsouunsuitable atime. 

“4 Isppokietitouhim lasto might as Lshould }: 
neverhay anfadledand chagrined 
madi, 
helpvyou,! Taam mready. [Do vyou :thinktit 
would be any comfort to the -Lauries to see 


She asked it-humbly, for Milly was a 
magnanimous - woman, who would humiliate 
herself an ell for every inch that she sinned, 
that 


herself open -to the old sore accusation of | 


Perhaps she was more magnanimous than 
wise. If one does chance to tread on a 


. “Sif Icxanidoxanythingeto press. 


hard things of Millicentduring his interview 
with them that morning. But ‘he thought 
| that was because they believed her cold 
and calculating in this their day of adversity, 
He thought of his own hard time of anguish, 
long years ago now, and how Christian’s.note 
of invitation had come to him like a burst of 
sunshine. He forgot that he rose from _his 
knees to see that burst of sunshine. He 
thought that it would do those..two.poor 
desolate women. good, to see a-familiar face 
that had some share of its own in their 
trouble. It would surely soften them .and 
save them from that spirit of hard defiance 
which is the deadly mortification.of .sorrow. 
They «might .writhe and cry »out, and «be 
petulant wand «reproachful, he could fancy | 
that, but»he could trust: Millicent’s patience 
now: ‘it \would never be fallen ypride ‘that | 
sheswould» humble, it would:mot “be «stang | 
hands ‘that she would smite. ‘Hechadwather 
she had .gone without «asking “his -advice, 
but eas*this:was done, shes would» give «what 
seemed ito:him right forvher atid: forthem. | 
If,eas whe half feared, “Fergus already amy | 
aidead:man somewhere among'thewushesipy | 
therriver-side, it would -be:a.comfort forher | 
tocknow' that. she -had slaidithe ubittermesstin _ 
hhemheart, and forgivenvhimand:hibbeforeish c 
pinare Ww: it. | Bherefore-hesaid— 

*€ Ithink youscould be. asgreatwonatort xto 
them. Icwannot quite umaiderstid then. 
['Phey are much“excitéedeinsone-way peubin 
améther they are strangely-eeo!. | Thatsisuetten 
one:feature i great-exeitement. Of woursc, 
‘they -will know thatyoucknew, aid you a 
speakewith thenasknowingall.. Iican 
wstand:itheir -wishing*«to «deep cungiileghes 
hquiet.as possible, »buttithey areanakang xsach 
pefforts::toswet forthuithat everything sis qtite 
ight. { I:supposeithe  veryservasts imagine 
‘thatitheir.master has gone. nd daisi- 
\Miss Robina wwent with uthee@ob k 
dtoummrket this:mormng,: aad bteatdbbetete |] 
the parlour-maid which flower they will have 
for their table decoration to-day. It is like 
setting up one’s will to keep out the coming 
ocean-tide. It must bea terrible state of mind. 
But a little friendly sympathy-will bring about 
amore natural feeling. I ell you. all -this, 
only that yeu may be prepared. If yeuwiil 
get ready now, I will take you withmeas I 
go back,” 

Millicent-made no.delay.. She»went.-into 
the parlour and told her mother -and -Miss 








serpent, that is no reason why one should 
take it:upand warm it in-one’s bosom. 
David stood thoughtful. He knew that Mrs. 


and Miss Laurie had been ready to »say | 





Brook that there was great)trouble.at Acre 
| Hall, adding frankly that she was not at 
| liberty to tell them .any-more then, and that 
they need not mention even-this. meagre-fact 
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to anybody else. The two old ladies asked | ‘‘ Nobody is ill,” said Millicent, “and as 
questions in a breath. for any money due to me, it is sent to me in 

“ Ts anybody ill?” inquired Mrs. Harvey. | full this morning, and as I am not to do 
** Because, if so, I ought to go instead of you. | any more work for the firm, your evil pro- 
You are not strong enough for nursing or sit- | phecies are not true, Miss Brook.” 


ting up, and you will not lay by when you; “Then you’ve come off better than some 
are done, but will go straight back to your | folk will,” were the parting words which Miss 
work.” Brook threw behind her as Millicent left the 


“ Ts he in difficulties at last?” asked Miss| room. But her mother followed her up-stairs 
Brook. “I always knew you'd gain a loss by | and sat down opposite her as she hastily put 
him some day, but he need not have failed | on her bonnet and wraps. 
when he was owing you so much, as I feel| “I wish you could say something else to 
certain he does just now.” me, Milly,” she pleaded wistfully. 
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Millicent put her arms round her mother’s | David opened the gates himself, and as they 
neck. She had not done so for years and | went up to the walk he said to Millicent— 
years. “Oh, mother, mother!” she wailed, *‘T will send in word that you are here, 
“don’t you remember you didn’t love your | and then Miss Laurie can choose which room 
mother less when you couldn’t tell her every- | she will receive you in, as she prefers to keep 
thing ?” | all out of hearing of the servants.” 

“God be with you, my darling!” said | The parlour-maid admitted them—a smart, 
Mrs. Harvey. “There’s many a meaning to | saucy girl, who had caught the habit of the 
the text, ‘When father and mother forsake, | house, and had one manner for grand strange 
then the Lord taketh us up.’” And she let | visitors, and another for familiar connected 
her go. | comers, especially such as Miss Harvey, 

David and Millicent did not speak much | whose dresses did not cost so much as her 
to each other as they walked to Acre Hall. | own Sunday best. 
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Millicent sat down wearily while the girl 
scornfully took in their message, The great, 
fair house, with its rich scents and its soft 
colouring, seemed so like a haunted palace— 
ay, haunted for her, not yet with disem- 
bodied ghostsastray from their spiritual homes, 
however soon that, too, was to be—but with 
wailing ghosts that had never found bodies, 
and had no abiding place above earth, or 
below it. 

She was so shocked and stunned that she 
did not notice how long the girl was away, 
till she heard her mincing steps returning 
along the corridor. She had a conscious 
simper on her face. 

“Please, ma’am, but Miss Laurie is very 
sorry that, as it is not yet visiting hours, she 
happens to be engaged and unprepared to 
receive visitors, and so cannot have the 
pleasure of seeing you to-day, as she could 
not think of asking you to wait. But if Mr. 
Maxwell will step into the library, she says 
she will see him in a few minutes, as she 
knows he is on business, and that mustn’t be 
trifled with.” 

“Very well, I will return presently,” re- 
sponded David, offering his arm to Millicent, 
who said not one word, but rose up, white 
and stony, and followed him. 

The servant shut the door behind them, 
and went back to the kitchen, where she put 
her own version on the incident. 

“T shouldn’t wonder but master is keeping 
that Miss Harvey out of her money, as well 
as other people, and that missis knows it. 
Lawks, but here’s the new damask drawing- 
room curtains been put down in damp, and 
all stained. Well, how can anybody think of 
everything with a strange man about, and 
such a deal of changing and worry? I’m a 
doing my best, an’ as for character, I reckon 
I'll have to go back on my old school certifi- 
cate, and my aunt’s good word, for a character 
from this house won’t be worth much, I’m 
thinking.” ? 

Whether or not David believed that 
Robina, behind all her subterfuge, was 
anxiously waiting for news of her brother— 
he did not return to her till he had seen 
Millicent safe back in her own home. 

He spoke to her as they went along— 

“ Never mind,” he said, “you don’t need 
any pity. She does, poor thing, most of all 
for this.” 

“ What is the use of forgiving, if the for- 








giveness is rejected?” cried Millicent ; “why 4 
need we make a missile to be flung back at 
ourselves ?” 

“Hush, hush,” he pleaded. “ The for- 
giveness is our part, the other is not. It 
people will not have our loving-kindness, I 
think God takes care of it. He looks after 
all wasted things.” 

“Why doesn’t He look after them before 
they are wasted?” said Millicent hardly. 
“Ts not a full heart and life better worthy 
Him than empty ones ?” 

“ Not always,’ David answered quietly. 
“For perhaps there is something in them 
which will not let Him wholly in, and 
He empties them that He may fill them 
better.” 

“But can affection,—can friendship keep 
out God ?” asked Millicent. “ Are not all 
good things of Him?” 

“Yes,” said David. ‘“ All good things. 
But nothing ever takes those away. We can 
no more be separated from them than we 
can from the love of God itself.” 

“Was not your love for Fergus a good 
thing ?” she asked. ‘And have you got it 
still?” she added bitterly. 

David drew a long sigh. ‘“ Yes, I think I 
have,” he said. “A great deal of something 
has gone away from it. God can’t endure 
mistakes or falsities of any kind. They 
must go ; they are not the love.” 

“Can anybody love a creature from whom 
they can expect nothing that is good?” Milli- 
cent asked again. 

“Thank God, yes! God does. Christ 
knew the evil that was in human nature, and 
yet loved it well enough to die for it. And 
He did not say, ‘I am willing to die for 
men, but not by their hands.’ We could 
all of us make sacrifices in our own way—the 
burnt-offerings that God does not delight in, 
but we have to make them in God’s way, 
even though they be but our own troubled 
spirit and broken heart.” 

Millicent walked silent till she came to her 
own door, and then she turned to him and 
said-— 

“If you think again that I can be of any 
use anyhow, do not fail to let me know. 1 
will be ready. I can but try, and I will.” 

“T know it,” he answered. “Do not 
imagine for a moment that I doubt it.” 

And she disappeared in her mother’s cot- 
tage, and he went back to Acre Hall. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


V.—LABOUR WITHOUT SORROW, 


«fee is only after the term of threescore years 
‘4 -and ten, according to the Psalm, ‘that 


labour and ‘sorrow must be regarded as in- | 


separable companions. We do not:say‘com- 
panions, but inseparable companions; in 
actual life the partnership is too often con- 
tracted far-sooner ; in some very shameful 
cases even before infancy has had its happy 
dream. The sight of the poor little match- 
«makers of Spitalfields-is a scandal to‘humanity, 
and no bitterer tears-have been shed by Cha- 
wity in-eur-day than over these poor toiling 
infants ; or over weary children in agricultural 
gangs ; or-over boys whose gristle had not 
hardened into bone, that used to be »com- 
pelled to squeeze themselves ‘through flues 
sand ‘ehimneys, or to drag trucksof coal along 
passages -that -brought on them ‘the curse of 
the-serpent—“‘Qn thy belly shalt thou go.” 
In the case .of children, we all::see imstinc- 
tively that the alliance of labour and sorrow 
is ‘unnatural and repulsive, and» we ‘struggle 
hard to secure, within reasonable-limits, ' that 
itshall not take place. ‘The same feeling is 
animating ‘the. great mass of labouring-men. 
Labour and: sorrow, .they feel, have been too 
constantly together ; they are striving to set 
them apart. It is indeed a-laudable and 
Christian ‘effort, «and «capable .of being °fol- 
lewed by a‘large aneasure of ssuceess. Pro- 
vided always we do not commit the-error-of 
seeking theliving among the-dead ; but pro- 
eeed under the.shadow of the proverb, “ ‘The 
‘blessing of the Lord:itamaketh ‘rich ; and -he 
addeth no sorrow with it.” 

In our last.paper on:the future of the work- 
ing classeswe could:not but remark ‘how the 
efiorts made to get quit of one sorrow were 
bringing-anotherin its‘room. The sorrow of 
excessive-work and inadequate wages, so far 
as it has been removed, has been succeeded 
by‘the:sorrow of a‘state of war, or at least a 
state of suspicion, between masters and men. 
It seems one of our hardest problems to get 
the two classes to-work comfortably and hap- 
pily'tegether. How is work to be ‘freed in 
the-future from ‘this most distressing element 
of sorrow ? “We spoke in our Jast paper, of 
the blessing that would come: if the breath 
-of divine-love should-warm the hearts alike 
of employers and employed. But even that 
would not put everything to rights at once, 
It would have to be followed by righteous 
conditions satisfactory on both sides, and by 
modes of conducting work in which there 








would be little or no danger of collision. 
For-even if the best conceivable spirit-were 
to come down, there could be little hope of 
its continuance if the temptations to collision 
were to be for ever.at work. 

One source of hope for the future is, that 
both employers. and employed will come to 
understand better their respective positions, 
interests, and-duties. Whateverclouds of dust 
may -be.raised in thecourse:of angry discus- 
sions, after a time the dust commonly clears 





away, and-silently-and unconsciously, perhaps, | 
the parties-find themselves in possession of a | 


better knowledge of one another. At the 
close of such lengthened battles as ‘the 
present generation has witnessed between 
masters and men, the two bodies of com- 
batants. can hardly fail to know one another 
better. The working class will have come 
to see. more clearly what their employers can 
or cannot reasonably afford, and the -em- 
ployer to understand better what the work- 
men may or -may not reasonably look for. 
By anticipating reasonable expectations the 
masters may ward off many a collision ; by 
making none-but reasonable demands the 
men-may do the.same. If some of those 
who lead on .the workmen of ‘the day are 


mere selfish demagogues (we make the sup- | 


position only of some), their true character | 
will be revealed by time, and the body of | 
workmen will see the necessity of not allow- | 
ing their order to lie at the mercy of such | 


men. Time-will thus have its healing effect. 


Qn both sides. good .sense and good:feeling | 
will assert their claims, so that even if the | 
present system of work—by masters and | 


men—should continue, it will not be accom- | 


panied in the future by such innumerable | 


collisions. 

We may surely expect, too, that boards of 
arbitration and councils of conciliation will 
have some good effect. It is often, indeed, 


difficult to.show, in reference to particular | 
disputes, that they are capable of being | 


ended by arbitration or kindred means. -Ex- 


perience, -however, -will .gradually make it 


plain what kinds .of disputes may be thus 
dealt with, and -will.smooth the way for the 
peaceful decisions of such tribunals. . Pre- 


cedents will be established constituting a | 
kind of common law applicable to such cases. | 


Whatever difficulties may attend boards of 
arbitration and councils of conciliation, it 
cannot be doubted that they help greatly 
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to carry out the-Christian precept, “ As much 
| as lieth in you, live peaceably-with all men,” 
and are therefore eminently worthy of the 
support both of Christian ministers and of all 

|. Christian ‘men. 
For similar reasons we deem the experiment 
of co-operation an interesting one, though we 
_ can hardly say more. 
co-operation in the purchase or sale of goodsas 
| itds earried-out in: the co-operative stores of 
Laneashire and Yorkshire ; but to co-opera- 
tion in production. and mercantile business 
as it has been attempted in-some few cases. 
It must strike every one acquainted with the 
fact -as singular that more has not been done 
it ‘this lattersway. ‘If workmen think that 
capital oppresses labour, why:do ‘they not 
|ybecome capitalists and labourers in one? 
It cannot -be said that the working classes 
of this country, who during the last twenty 
years have spent millions in -dwelling-houses, 
and a-fardarger sum in-strong drink, and 
who by small weekly payments have brought 
up the accumulated funds of ‘their ‘societies 
to tens of thousands of pounds, could not 
have contributed capital for at least some 
large undertakings. The real difficulty does 
not lie in finding the capital. It lies in sur- 
mounting the difficulties ofmanagement. It 
| is found to be most difficult to combine 
| faculties:so unlike.as thatof working with the 
hands and that of guiding a great business 
with ‘the brains. Do -what we may, things 
gravitate towards that division of labour 
which gives 'the-work to the ‘many and the 
management ‘to the few. No doubt.as work- 
men rise in education they will rise in the 
power of management. Butwe doubt whether 
any progress in education will counteract 
what seems to be the plan of-nature—sim- 
plicity in the management coupled with mul- 
tiplicity in the productive force. Strongly 
though we:are disposed in favour of the plan 
of co-operation,-we cannot.see that it is so 
likely as some deem it to settle the great 
problem of dabour. ‘The form in which it 
seems most practicable-is, when the workmen, 
in addition to their.wages, are allowed a 
percentage of the profits of any concern, the 
management remaining practically in the 
hands of a very few proprietors. We wish 
very earnestly that the attention of masters 
were turned more in this direction. ‘We have 
personal knewledge of a few cases in which 
such an arrangement has been carried out, 
and in all cases -with the best effects. It 
tends-greatly to the satisfaction of the work- 
| men; it gives them a direct interest in the 
' prosperity of the coneern,-in the excellence 





We do not refer here to | 








of the work, and in the cconomical.manage- 
mentof .all the details ; and, more than any 
other plan that we know of, it sweetens.the 
breath of the establishment, and genders 
affection and regard between employers and 
employed. It is in this direction chiéfly.that, 
so far as co-operation goes,» we think there 
is:ground of hope for the future. 


There are other ways, <however, in» which 
labour:and -sorrow have been far too closely 
connected in the past, and in swhich sit is 
desirable, if it be possible, to separate them 
for :the future. ‘There are some forms oof 
labour towards whieh the progress: of :knew- 
ledge cannot but create a more repulsive 
feeling, by showing more ‘elearly, their -de- 
structive -effects. Occupations that are 
directly destructive of health, such .as the 
steel-grinder’s, the stone-cutter’s, or the coal- 
hewer’s, cannot fail to become more-repulsive 
as a knowledge spreads of physiology, and of 
the direct effect of such:employment-on -the 
Jungs and other vital organs, of -the -body. 
And it-is certain, too, that ifmen advance an 
education and refinement, they will -have 
more dislike than ‘is felt now to occupations 
that are dirty and disagreeable, suchas that of 
the scavenger, the miner, or the -chimney- 
sweeper. ls it posstble to separate sorrew 
from these forms of Jabour, so that the werk- 
men ofthe future shall:continue to perform 
them «cheerfully, and mot feel-them to be: a 
bondage from which they would give :any- 
thing to escape? 

Now,:in regard to aork which is:repulsive 
from being dangerous, if;no direct method 
can be discovered of remedying the: danger, 
the way to deal with it must be to. pay for?it 
at a higher rate, so that those engaged -in ‘it 
shall either have to work for a shorter time 
daily, or shall be enabled to leave the occu- 
pation -at an earlier period of life: than in 
other and healthier occupations. -No doubt, 
this looks very Utopian, considering the 
habits. and feelings that are commonly pre- 
valent now ; but with the progress of»educa- 
tion, and especially with the progress of 
provident habits, and habits of self-control, 
there would be nothing Utopian about :it. 
It is an unnatural thing for men to engage in 
work of a kind that is sure to-kill them dong 
before they have reached the age of three- 
score and ten. As a rule, it is the duty ‘of 
mento endeavour to live to the end-of their 
days. Under peculiar circumstances, it issome- 
‘times their duty to takethe risk both of disease 





and death, as in the case of ‘the sailor or -the 
soldier ; or, we may add, the physician, who 
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in a dreadful time of epidemic breathes the 
atmosphere of death; or the missionary who 
goes among cannibals; or the traveller who 
explores regions of the earth formerly un- 
trodden by the foot of man. But in these 
cases the duty arises from the existence of 
evils or dangers that cannot be met except 
at the risk, and even the sacrifice, of some 
men’s lives. If there be any feasible way of 
obviating the dangers connected with certain 
occupations, the sacrifice of life in them is 
inexcusable. The natural remedy is to limit 
the time spent in them, diminish the period 
of exposure, and increase the power of resist- 
ing the hurtful influence, by increasing the 
general vitality of the workman’s system. In 
present circumstances, the misery is, that 
increase of pay is so often abused, and in- 
stead of being employed to improve his vital 
energies, goes to sap and mine them in the 
most lamentable way. i 

In regard to occupations that are simply 
disagreeable, or that involve a loss of dignity, 
we believe it will be a long time before edu- 
cation and refinement become so general that 
there will be any great difficulty in finding 
persons willing to undertake such labours. 

But even if it should be otherwise, may we 
not expect that in a more intelligent, and 
certainly in a more Christian age, the idea of 
useful service of whatever kind will be asso- 
ciated, not with disgrace, but with honour? 
It is very interesting to observe how certain 
berths and employments that are sufficiently 
repulsive to natural feelings, become en- 
nobled simply by the introduction of the 
idea, or rather of the spirit, of Christian ser- 
vice. What can be nobler than the late 
Miss Agnes Jones’s service in the Liverpool 
Poor House? What drudgery, what horrid, 
repulsive drudgery, must such a life as hers 
have been, had it been spent apart from the 
ennobling spirit of Christian service! Or 
let us take Miss Nightingale’s work in the 
Crimea Hospitals, or the work of many an 
obscure matron, or keeper, or attendant in 
lunatic asylums, jails, and penitentiaries. It 
is one of the cheering aspects of the times 
that a great improvement has taken place of 
late years in this class of functionaries. This 
improvement has arisen from the fact that, 
in many cases, the mere hireling has been 
superseded by the loving Christian worker. 
The thought of serving the Lord Jesus in 
their spheres of labour, has not only im- 
parted a new impulse to the labourers, but 
a new dignity to their labour. And there 
has been elevation enough of public senti- 
ment to appreciate the self-denying labours 





— 





of such men and women. Their names rank 
among the best heritages of the nation. 

Now, in a state of society, not merely 
more intelligent—for that alone is not sufh- 
cient—but more truly Christian, may we not 
expect that the respect due to useful service 
will gain ground, and that other things be- 
sides nursing and watching will be under- 
taken, or at least cheerfully performed, 
through the force of Christian devotedness ? 
We have not yet come to see the full signifi- 
cance of our blessed Lord’s beautiful act, 
when He washed the feet of his disciples. 
Applications of that divine example, of which 
we wot not as yet, may hereafter be brought 
home to the Christian conscience. And it is 
a great comfort to have this thought to lean 
on. The truth is, that the prospect of a 
community advancing throughout its whole 
strata in intelligence and refinement merely, 
would not in itself be at all reassuring. The 
airs that people would give themselves would 
be intolerable. Some persons at the present 
day have a foresight of this, and would fain 
keep down and keep back the education of 
the people. But the real safeguard, the true 
antidote, is the lowly spirit of our blessed 
Master. ‘“ Knowledge puffeth up, but charity 
buildeth up.” Diffuse the spirit of intelli- 
gence alone, and high life below stairs be- 
comes the order of the day. Servant girls 
become princesses, wielding sceptres in the 
kitchen and in the scullery. But let the true 
spirit of Christ be diffused—the spirit of 
loving service,—it will counteract the evil 
effects of mere knowledge. It will supply 
oxygen to the moral atmosphere, preserving 
its vitality and its sweetness ; and it will give 
to the lowliest members of the social body 
the real kingly dignity, the servant of all 
being the greatest of all, and the largest heart 
commanding the highest honour. 

Not a little of the prevalent feeling against 
manual labour as being inconsistent with a 
cultivated mind and refined taste, is due to 
mere prejudice and fashion. Have we not 
the old story of Cincinnatus called from the 
plough to be Dictator, and the not less in- 
structive fact of St. Paul following the cratt 
of a tent-maker? On a wider scale, it is 
notorious that many members of the upper 
and middle classes, when they emigrate to 
our colonies, set themselves with great spirit, 
and without any sénse of degradation, to the 
work of the farm, or the House, or the dairy. 
It is thought nothing of—every one does it. 
And strange though it seems to their friends 
at home, they do their work, when bodily 
health and strength allow, not only without 
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the feeling of martyrdom, but with no small 
measure of zest and enjoyment. We have | 
known young ladies deliberately preferring to 
rough it in the colonies, after having had | 


pretty full experience of what that means, | 


because they could not bring their minds to 
the insipidity of a drawing-room life. Pro- | 


bably one of the most wholesome changes in | 


public sentiment in the old country would be | 
rooting up the notion, that for an educated | 
person, any of the harder kinds of manual 
labour is discreditable. Of course, it is not | 
to be expected or desired that those who are 
peculiarly qualified for mental labour are to 
devote their energies to ploughing and dig- 
ging. All that we contend for is, that the | 
notion of ploughing and digging being, in all | 
circumstances, unworthy of men of educated | 
and cultivated minds is largely founded on 
prejudice and fashion, and that there is no 
reason, when the working classes shall be 


better educated, why they should seek to | 


make their escape from such employments. 
The gardener need not be ashamed of his 


implements because he has become a bota- | 


nist, and can enter with great zest and eager- | 
ness into the many; fascinating questions con- | 
nected with the structure and physiology of | 
plants; or because he has learnt to admire 
the wonderful beauty of nature, and to com- | 
prehend something of the language in which | 
she speaks to him in her ever-changing forms 
and aspects of beauty. The farmer need not 
take less interest in his farm because he 
knows something of chemistry, or the farm 
labourer either; or because they can enter 
intelligently into experiments with manures, 
and plants, and breeds, and find new interest | 
in watching whether the results correspond 
to their expectations, and in trying to find | 
out the reason if they do not. 
cathedrals of England and other countries— 
such marvellous products of taste and genius | 
—are believed by many to have been built 
under the direction of men who developed | 
the design as they executed the work. It 


} seems to. have been in the actual use of the | 


chisel and mallet that they devised many of 
those exquisite pieces of work, on which the 
eye of generation after generation is never 
weary of gazing. The pencil alone would 
probably have been insufficient to bring out 
the beauties which the union of taste and 
mechanical skill enabled them to produce. 


The old | 


light upon new forms of beauty that will rival 
the old cathedrals themselves ? 
| It is hardly necessary to remark how much 
a life of labour may be lightened and bright- 
ened by moral and spiritual qualities. The 
| spirit of industry, carefully and _ habitually 
exercised, has a wonderful effect in making 
| toil pleasant. We have only to make up our 
| minds to a labour, and it is comparatively 
easy. But let us be continually dwelling on 
the hardship of the thing, we prepare a bitter 
draught for ourselves as often as we return to 
the toil. Or let us be for ever interrupting 
| the regular course of things, going off, it may 
be, into a fit of drinking, and returning to 
labour only when the supplies fail, life be- 
comes a scene of irregular painful jerking, 
and is filled with misery. Need we add how 
much a good conscience toward God and 
toward man lightens labour and sweetens 
life ?. And if a man be provident in youth, and 
make hay while the sun shines, he will have 
| an additional source of contentment. But 
| most of all, the burden of hard labour will be 
wonderfully relieved, if he has been attracted 
| by the invitation, ‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” What can be compared to the 
‘feeling that God is our Father, wisely and 
| kindly controlling our lot, and providing for 
)us many blessed compensations when the 
| natural sources of enjoyment run dry? Life 
then becomes an unbroken Sabbath—a time 
| of fellowship with the kind Father, whose 
| face, when we come near, and see it reflected 
| in Christ, is so full of love, and so wonder- 
| fully fitted to kindle the spirit of trust. 

Not that the compensations of religion 
| ought to draw off working men from reason- 
able efforts to better their earthly lot. No 
class of people ever drew more solace from 
| the compensations of religion than the Uncle 

| Toms and other devout slaves of America ; 
but no one would say that for that reason 
they ought to have been content with slavery. 
To rectify injustice, to remedy wrong, to 
lighten burdens that crush and kill, are 
duties to which the very instincts of our 
| nature impel us. But when injustice, wrong, 
|and heavy burdens cannot be got rid of, 
| or wholly got rid of, there is still a resource 
| for God's children—faith assures them that 
their Father’s love never changes, and 
gives them bright glimpses of the Eternal 


And who knows but through the cultivation of | Home. 


taste our practical builders in the future may 
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CUSTOMS AND 


CURIOSITIES OF 


MADAGASEAR. 


PART IL. 


“BRE form of government in Madagascar 
was; andwe may sayis, patriarchal. The 
unit; or simple element, is the family ; and 
just as: the father’ is the. ruler of his: chil- 
dren and dependants, so. in’ a village: the 
head man,.along with the elders or old men, 
exereised: the: duties of magistrates. The 
king, again, was- the great. father of his 
subjeets:; and. to. the present day the sove- 
reign is addressed asthe father. and: mother 
of the peeple ; and-he in: turn, reversing. the 
compliment, speaks of. the people as his 
father-and mether. Thus, when the present 
Queen of Madagascal was. crowned, address- 
ing: the people; she said, “‘O ye under heaven 
here» assembled, I have - father -and~. mpther, 
having yow; therefore may you live, and may 
Ged. bless- you.” Then, referring. to the 
judges and officers, and explaining. their rela- 
tion to the people, she said, “1 have made 
them. fathers- of the people, and leaders. to 
teach. them: wisdom.” ‘The Malagasy. are 
firm: believers:in the doctrine of divine right. 
The sovereign is; in their eyes, in very truth 
God's. vieegerent. Indeed, until within the 
few past years, it was customary to salute 
him as- God; or-God seen by: the eye. 
late Queen Rasoahery- was. the first. who. for- 





The:! 


bade: these. blasphemous: appellations. The | 


very belongings of-the. sovereign .are.treated 
wih respec It: is. no uncommon. thing, 
while: being carried» about 
your 
sidé-path to be-out of the.way. 
forthe: cause of. this, it. will be found. that. a 
small precession. is: passing along, consisting 


the streets, for 
bearers° suddenly. to. run: off: to. same-| 
Ow looking | 
| bad to 


ofa forerunner with a spear, who duly shouts | 


out to the passengers..to “ Clear. the way!” 
Behind are two or four. men, it may be, carry- 
ing. water-pots' filled: with water for royaluse, 
and followed again by-an. officer armed with 
a. spear, 
way is| obeyed by.a rush. to the: side of the 


| read, and» the passers-by. stand. uncovered 


uatil the. preeession has. passed. ‘This is to 
prevent the water, or whatever else it may 
bey being be >witched, The queen, and some 


of the: higher. members: of . the: royal: family: | 


who have principalities in distant parts of the 


The summons. to. get out. of the: 


country, in'addition to.a good many other | 


feudal rights, which I have 
mention, are entitled to the rump of every | 
bullock that is killed in the island. The | 


actual rump is conveyed to officers appointed | of spez 


to receive it. This is a custom curious to all, | t 


e got no time to 


and is deeply interesting to the student of 
antiquities. Why, the very name anatomists 
give. this part is arr It is: called the 
sacrum, or sacred part,—the part devoted 
to the gods in Greece and tog But trac- 
ing this up to a higher source, we find that, 
in the Levitical law, this part was: s] pecially 
directed to be offered up to the Lor d. Thus 
we read in the third chapter of Leviticus :— 
“ And if his offering for a-sacrifice of peace 
offering. unto the Lord be of the flock, male 
or female, he shall offer it without blemish. 
If he offer a lamb for his offering, then shall 
he: offer it. before the Lord. And he shall 
lay his. hand upon the head of his offering, 
and kill it before the eras of the 
congregation : and Aaron’s sons shall sprinkle 
the blood. thereof round about seed the 
altar. And he shall offer of the sacrifice of 
the beats offering, an offering made by fire 
unto the Lord ; the fat th ia and the whole 
rump, it shall be t taken off hard by the back- 
bone ; and the f t that cover roth the inw ards, 
and all the fat that is upon the inwards... . 
And the priest shall burn it upon the altar: 
it is the food of the. offering made by fire 
unto the Lord” (ver. 6—1 A; 

We may just menti mn, al Iso, that the same 
part of the fowl is usually given by children 
or.servants to their father, or superiors. 

When the queen goes abread she is at- 
tended by above a thousand soldiers and a 
great. number of camp. attenda: She is 
cartied i in a palanquin, as the. roads. are too 
allow carriages to be employed. 
When a carriage which had been presented 
to Radama I. was carried up to the capital, 
he seated himself in it; and instead of being 
drawn in it by his faithf ul subjects, they 
lifted it, wheels and all, and he had the satis- 
faction of enjoying a carriage drive after a 
fashion altogether novel. The palanquin is 
preceded by attendants dancing, shouting, 
and singing, with music. 

At coronations and 6ther great occasions, 
the leading people testify their allegiance in 
three ways. One of these is doubtless of 
great antiquity. As.a sign’ of submission, 
they present to the sovereign apiece of 
money or silver, called , hasina, or holy 
money. ‘This practice of maki xing submission 
| by presenting of silver is referred to in 
Psalm xviii. oth :—“ Rebuke the company 
armen : the multitude of the bulls, with 
the calves of the people, 7/7 every one subi: 
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himself with pieces. of silver: scatter thou the 
people that delight in war.” 

Another mode of testifying allegiance is by 
a ceremony which they call mzisfon’ dmby, 
ic. “the spearing the bullock.” A calf is 
killed, and its head, tail, and legs are cut off 
aud are placed in the reverse position in 
reference to the trunk, to that which they 
held naturally. The person taking the oath 
stands with a spear in his hand, while a judge 
administers the oath containing imprecations 
that he may become mangled like this bullock 
if he should prove unfaithful to his oath.. The 
oath is ratifred by the person being sworn 
plunging the spear into the carcase of the 
animal, This is regarded as the most solemn 
of all ways of professing allegiance. 


The other mode is styled: mévély rano; or | 


striking water. After having-throwmin various 
worthless-substances intowater, whether a lake 
or river, or water taken from these,.and placed 
in a canoe on land,. am oath is repeated, 


and the water is them struck bya spear. 1 | 


have seen these various ceremonies at the 
coronation of their sovereigns, and so far as 
I know they are peculiar to the Malagasy. 
The Malagasy were not without a correct 
although faint knowledge of the true God;— 


a knowledge. they had doubfélesssbrought with | 


them when they came: tovothieisland,. and 
which had probably» been .becaming_ more 
and more shadowy, and ha béewrgradually 
losing its power over the: life -of-ithe:peeple: 





The supreme being theyealléd Atdriamanitra | 
—a word of somewhat: doubtfulbbetymology, | 


probably to be translated “the. king of 
heaven,” or as frequently hecis:.calléds An- 
driandnahary, or creatingykingyor:Zainahary; 
possibly the son-creator.- Could this bea 
faint ray of light from some early revelation 


of a truth which natural theology never) 


taught, that. the Son is the creator? 
whonr also He made the worlds.” 


‘c By 
I merely | 


throw it out-as a question which has often | 


pressed itself upon my mind. That they had 
some conception of God’s power, omniscience, 
and justice is manifest from the proverbs and 


| traditional sayings handed down by: their | 


| amcestors. 


I am afrafd that these truths 
were not, however; so much: preserved as 
fossilized i these proverbs. ‘Take for- ex- 
ample: such proverbs as these: “ Think not 
of the: secluded valley, but of God overhead,” 


| breathing the sentiment of the-biblical state- 


| ment, “ ‘Thou. God: seest. me.” 


| the folly of the- would-be atheist is- taught 
| thus: ‘ He who says in his heart that there is 


no God, is like a man who-leaps blindfolded,” 
which is just to the same import as the state- 


Then again | 


nrent; “The fool hath-said in his heart’ that 
there is no God.” Then we find the fear of 
God urged as a motive to avoid evil actions: 
“Cheat not*the simple (or foolish), for God 
is to be feared.” Again God’s sovereignty is 
wonderfully recognised in another proverb 
which~says, “ The wilfalness- of man: is-over- 
ruled by the Creator, for God alone: isthe 
disposer” God’s forbearance with evil: is 
spoken: of, again, as follows: “ Nothing’ is 
unknown to God, but He zits to overlook 
evil.” Another proverb says, “ Better be 
guilty in the- sight of men than be guilty 
before- God.” This seems to suggest: the 
idea of future rewards and- puntshments; 
That they had some glimmering ofthis truth, 
however faint, seems confirmed by-one-of their 
fables: ‘ There was a man, itis/said, named 
Andrian-anarand-raini-sy-reniny, that-is, the 
man taught by his father and. mother, whose 
wife’s name was Ratsihitanandro, that is, 
‘the not seeing day ’—both of them evidently. 
allegorical names. This man being sick, 
he sent to inquire of the dead who lay in a 
row of tombs somewhere near, concerning the 
state of the departed, whether it-was- happy 
or the reverse. There were five tombs placed 
side by side, and beginning at. the. newest, 
the one situated to the south, the messenger 
puts the question tosthe inmates. The dead 
rephéd; witht truerMalagasy caution, ‘Go 
amd<casis: thosedmathe next tomb to the 
north,sfor they>have lain there two years, 
amd: wechave béen= dead but: one.” The 
messenger themnvent to the second tomb, by 
whonr hénwas imthéysame manner. referred:to 
the:third;. whoan turn begged them:to call 
on the: fourth.whesent them to the fifth for 
the desired information. The dead: in this 
tomb replied in these words: ‘ Difficult 
indeed is the going out of life; but when-the 
life is departed the good doers shall see-good, 
and the evil-doers shall see evil.’” These 
proverbs, containing fragments of reai truth, 
had beeome to the Malagasy nothing more 
than sayings: of their ancestors, a- sort of 
shadewy tradition—faith in these things had 
almost died out. And these. truths had ulti- 
mately become. petrified, as I have said, in 
their proverbs; but even. these petrified 
remains of early traditions are to us- deeply 
interesting, as casting. light upon the. reli- 
gious. condition of man in remote. antiquity. 
Human sacrifices, widow-burning, self-torture, 
or destruction were no parts. of their religion. 
They had idols, it is true, but these.were not 
unlike the Teraphim that we read of in. the 
time. of.the patriarchs—such.as Rachel: stole 
with her from Laban her father.. The worst 
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feature of the Malagasy religion was a be- 
lief in witchcraft, lucky and unlucky days, 

and divination. To discover whether any 
one had been guilty of witchcraft, trial by 

ordeal was used. A poisonous nut called | 
the éangéna was administered ; if the patients | 
recovered they were looked upon as clear of | 
the crime. The belief in lucky and unlucky | 
seasons was very strong, and is so still. 

Children born during one of their months 
were exposed on the road, and a herd of 
bullocks driven over the place. If (as fre- 
quently enough happened) the infant was 
killed, then this was proof that it had 
been a bewitched, dangerous thing, whose de- 
struction was to 
be regarded as a 
blessing ; if (as 
also occasionally 
was the case) the 
bullocks avoided 
it, and it sur- 
vived the trial 
unhurt, it was 
looked upon as 
a sacred child, 
whose good 
omens were be- 
yond all ques- 





tion. I remem- 
beracasein point 
that occurred 


only a few years 
ago, in the time 
of the late 
Queen. One of 
the princesses 
gave birth to a 
child just a few 
hours before the 
expiration of the 
unlucky month. 
When the event 
was announced next day to her Majesty she | 





was indignant that the affair had not been post-| grace, and anticipating death, 
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teresting both to the student of biblical 
antiquities and to the ethnologist. This 
is called the faditra. A faditra is anything 
ordered by the diviner to be cast away or 
destroyed in order to avert evil, as sickness 
or death. The faditra might be a fowl, a 
sheep, or even a bullock. Over this faditra, 
a certain form of service was said, of which 


| this is a part—“ And the thanksgiving being 


finished, this on the right side is exchanged 
for the life of the sick man, is exchanged 
that it may be exchanged, is substituted that 
it may be substituted. This is devoted a 
hundred times, a thousand times, to avert all 
the evil from the sick person.” This animal 

is then carried 


or driven to a| 


distant desert 
place, in the 
hope that it may 
go bearing away 
the evil from 
the person for 
whom it is the 
substitute. This 
is strikingly an- 
alogous in seve- 
ral respects to 
the Jewish cere- 
mony of the 
scapegoat. 
Messrs. _ Free- 
man and Jones, 
in their interest- 
ing work on the 
persecutions, re- 
latearemarkable 
instance of the 
observance of 
this or a similar 
custom, An- 
driamihaja, the 
prime minister 
having fallen into dis- 
applied to 





of Ranavalona I., 


poned for so short a time, and soundly rated|a diviner and inquired what would be 


some of the hospital attendants for profes- 
sional incompetence or negligence. They 
appeased their offended sovereign by pro-| 
mising better behaviour in future. The Mala- | 
gasy placed great faith in divination, and the | 
diviners were consulted upon every import- | 
ant question. The evil results of such super- | 
stitions may readily be imagined, and were | 
never better illustrated than in the history of | | 
Madagascar. 

Connected with the religious beliefs of | 
the Malagasy, there is one other cus-| 
tom deserving notice, as particularly in-| 


his fate. The diviner told him he would 
die a violent death—blood would be shed. He 
| asked how he might ‘avert the doom. The 





diviner gave him little reason to expect that | 


anything could avert it, but directed him to | 


mount a bullock, carrying on his head a | 


vessel full of blood, and as the animal moved 
| along he was to spill the blood on his head, 
and then send it away into the wilderness. 
Leaving their distinctly religious beliefs 
and ceremonies, we shall now describe some 
| of their social customs, several of which 
have so much of the religious element in them 
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that they might appropriately enough have | ornot. After a short time the firing of twenty- 
been considered in that connection. The | one cannons announced to the city that she 
way in which the Malagasy observe their | had come out of her bath. She then ap- 
New Year is altogether worthy of notice. The | peared from behind the screen, dressed in 
year is a lunar one, that is, twelve moons, so | her robes, and carrying a rude sort of calabash, 
that it does not correspond toour year. The | went through the hall sprinkling the people, 
New Year is celebrated by a feast called the | and saying, “ May God bless you, and may 
JSandroana, or washing. | we all see a thousand New Years.” She then 

On the last day of the year, the people | returned to her couch, and rice and honey 
visit their relations; children, dependants, | were distributed, and pieces of banana 
and slaves, visit their parents or superiors. | leaves were supplied to us instead of spoons. 
The visitor brings a small piece of money, | After supper the chiefs and officers arose in 
which he presents to the head of the house. | turn, and presented Aasiza (money in token 
The master of the house takes water, and | of allegiance), assuring her of their loyalty 
sprinkles a little on the heads of his family, | and wishing her long life. The Englishmen 
saying, “ Bless- present did the 
ed be ye of the same. Several 


Lord; may we hymns were 
live to see a sung, and the 


thousand New company then 


Years, and may broke up. The 


our family never same evening 
be broken up.” just after sunset, 


In a_ similar the children tie 
way the chiefs bunches of 
and officers visit dried grass toa 
the Queen in the stick and setting 
evening, to be them on fire, run 


present at the about singing 
ceremony of and waving these 
bathing. I may torches. The 
just relate what sight is beautiful 
I witnessed my- as the whole 
self on one of country is in- 
these occasions stantaneously 


on which I wss illuminated by 
present. this _ primitive 


The ceremony kind of  fire- 
took place in works. This has 


the hall of the been supposed 
great palace, a Malagasy Water-carriers. to be a relic of 
room of about the fire-worship 
eighty by seven- of the east, just 
ty feet. When I entered I found that it|as the bonfires still lit up in some parts of 
was already filled. The Queen sat on a! England on Midsummer Eve, is traced to the 
couch at the north end of the room, sur- | same source. 

rounded by some of her family and her chief; The next morning a number of bullocks, 
officers. A portable hearth, made by filling | free from blemish, with symmetrical markings, 
a wooden frame with clay, had been placed and properly twisted horns, are taken into 
not far from where she sat, and a good fire of | the palace-yard to be blessed and sprinkled 
wood was being kept up by some of her’ bythe Queen. These are then given away to 
attendants. Upon the fire were several | the chiefs, to be killed. The people generally 
earthen pots, some filled with water for the | throughout the country kill their bullocks, 
bath, others with rice for supper. The water | and it was formerly the custom to take reeds 
having been heated, the Queen accompanied | and, dipping them in the blood, place them 
by some of her maids retired behind an im- | at the door-posts of their houses. Noone can 
provised screen, of scarlet cloth, held up by failtobe reminded bythisofthe Jewish passover. 
several of herattendants. The bath is said to’ Thebullocks,havingbeencutup, aredistributed 
be of silver, but I don’t know whether it be so | amongst friends. ANDREW DAVIDSON. 

IT. N.s. 49 
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THE GUIDING OF GOD’S PROVIDENCE. 
By tHe DEAN OF CHESTER. 
“Tn all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths.” —Prov. iii. 6. 


“TRE truth of God comprehends many 

parts, and one part is impressed more 
vividly on one mind, and another on another. 
This is an inevitable consequence of variety 
of temperament, and of variety in the expe- 
rience of life. 

It happens in my case—partly for reasons 
which I cannot explain, partly for reasons 
which I could explain, if this were the proper 
opportunity—that the doctrine of a Special 
Providence has been impressed upon me as 
a very sure and a very comforting truth. 
And no one will deny that the consideration 
of this subject is very suitable for our thoughts 
on Sunday. A writer, too, who desires to 
help such Sunday Meditations, gains this ad- 
vantage in choosing a topic on which he him- 
self feels strongly—that he may expect tospeak 
warmly, even through the letters on the printed 
page, to the hearts of those who read. 

It is essential that I should explain at the 
outset what I mean by the doctrine of a 
Special Providence. I mean much more 
than this, which no one but an Atheist will 
dispute, namely, that the general affairs of 
the world are governed by a wise, almighty, 
and benevolent Creator. I mean that God’s 
guiding and controlling hand is over every 
step of every man; I mean that each of 
us is as much under that guidance and 
control, as if he were the solitary object of 
God’s care upon the earth ; I mean, in fact, 
the truth which is so often expressed im the 
Book of Proverbs—that, however carelessly 
we may live, however much we may deem 
ourselves the creatures of accident, ‘ the lot is 
cast into the lap, but the whole disposing 
thereof is of the Lord” *—that, however much 
men may trust to their own wisdom and dis- 
cretion, after all it comes to this, that “a 
man’s heart deviseth his way, but the Lord 
directeth his steps” t—and that, if we live 
piously and religiously, the promise of the 
proverb is fulfilled along with its precept, “ In 
all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He 
shall direct thy paths.” 

It is, of course, this pious and religious 
view of the doctrine—this happy, cheerful, 
contented, practical view—to which I wish to 
invite attention. I am far from saying that 
there are no difficulties in the subject. But, 
on the whole, the difficulties are theoretical. 

Difficulties indeed there are. You might, 








for instance, ask how it is that a Being so 
great as the Everlasting God should take an 
interest in the concerns of a creature so in- 
significant as any child of man. But such a 
question indicates a misconception of the 
true greatness of God, which consists in em- 
bracing the minutest, as well as the grandest, 
objects of creation. Go and look at the hedge- 
rows in the spring season of the year, and you 
will discover that the same bright sunshine 
which is preparing the harvest and theorchard, 
is giving beauty to the meanest flower. 

Again, it might be asked (and with more 
reason), “ How is the superintendence of my 
individual concerns to be reconciled with the 
direction of the great movements of human 
society?” There is certainly more in this. 
question than we are able thoroughly to 
answer. But perplexities of the same kind 
exist in reference to the contrivances of man 
himself. When an uninstructed person pays 
his first visit to one of our great manufac- 
tories, one of the first questions he is likely 
to ask is this: “ How is it that the various 
motions, the apparently conflicting motions, 
of all those separate parts are in harmony 
with the grand movement of the whole, and 
safely conduce to its general result?” We 
must not be surprised, if the machinery of 
God’s Providence is as intricate as the 
machinery invented by man. 

But a further and more difficult question 
might be asked. What are we to say when 
the sinful actions of men are the links in the 
chaim of God’s Providence? Is God the 
author of sin? and if not, how can sin be the 
instrument for fulfilling His purposes? Here, 
indeed, is a problem which defies complete 
solution in our present state of knowledge. 

This dilemma may be stated in two very 
different tempers of mind. It may be pro- 
pounded as a mere intellectual puzzle by 
those who cavil at the difficulties of religion. 
With such persons it is, perhaps, best not to 
argue at all, but to concede the whole case at 
once. To them we might speak thus: It is 
indeed true that Jesus Christ was crucified 
for your salvation, “delivered by the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God ;”* 
and it is true also that Judas was responsible 
for his sin, that he “fell by transgression,” and 
went “to his own place.”+ Thus we hold up 
the difficulty in the most startling form in which 





* Prov. xvi. 33. + Prov. xvi. 9. 





* Acts ii. 23. + Acts i. 25. 
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it was ever presented, and leave the matter | 
where we find it, with all its invitations of | 
mercy, and all its admonitions of judgment. 
But the same difficulty presses sometimes, 
in a very practical shape, upon persons of a 
totally different character. It may be asked | 
in a simcerely anxious, desponding, tender | 
spirit, “ How can I look up with any confidence | 
to the hand of God’s Providence over me, when 
I am deeply conscious of the false steps which | 
I have taken, when I know that my sins have | 
brought me ew of the path, which God Him- | 
self marked for me?” In reply to a question | 
asked in this spirit, something, I hope, will be | 
suggested in the course of the general con- 
sideration of the swbject, to which I now pro- 
ceed. Meanwhile, this may be said with 
confidence, that though Divine Providence 
does point out the path of human duty, yet | 
mam does not necessarily lose the blessing of | 
that guidance, even when he has deviated | 
from that path. God does not, indeed, | 
make Himself responsible for our sins; but | 
He does make Himself responsible, if we | 
place ourselves on His side, for bringing ulti- | 
| 





mate good out of our worst evil. It is His 
own word, that “ aL. things shall work to- | 
gether for good to them that love Him.” * 

Now the subject of a Special Providence 
may be conveniently considered in three 
points of view: first, im reference to the 
future ; next, in reference to the present; 
and thirdly, in reference to the past. 

1. I begin with the future; and on this 
aspect of the subject I shall dwell at greatest 
length. I address myself in the first instance, 
and chiefly, to the young, who are always in 
the habit of looking forward ; and, on the 
whole, we would not wish it to. be otherwise. 
The habit of looking backward, when the 
journey is just beginning, is hardly natural. 
And I am sure that the last thing I would 
wish is, to damp any innocent expectations of 
happiness. But remember, you who are so full 
of sanguine hopes, that after all it is God who 
will direct your steps. The accomplishment 
of your purposes depend on Him. Let 
those purposes, then, be such as He approves. 
If your hearts are set on mere earthly 
aggrandisement—still more, if they are set on 
what you know to be sin—it is in vain to 
speak to you now of the guiding of a Special 
Providence. You do not feel the need of 
any such guiding. Before you can welcome 
this doctrine, you must experience some of 
the sudden checks of hfe, you must suffer 
some bitter sorrow. And possibly God has 
some such discipline in store for you. 


Or, perhaps, if. you persevere in going 
where you are going now, a still shorter path 
is before you, with a still more abrupt termi- 
nation. Remember the death of Ahab. He 
went disguised into the battle, and none of 
the whole Syrian. army knew which was the 
king of Israel. But God’s Providence was 
controlling that battle. “A certain man 
drew a bow ata venture.”* He knew no 
more than the arrow which he shot whose 
life would be taken, if any life at all. But 
God guided that Syrian’s hand, and directed 
the flight of that arrow, so that it struck and 
fastened itself in the joints of Ahab’s harness. 
“So the king died” in the midst of his sinful 
career. There are many such cases in our 
own day, though, for the present, not re- 
corded in any books of Kings or Chronicles. 

But I would rather suppose that your desires 
are, on the whole, for what is good. I will 
suppose you to be prompt and obedient, 
amiable and cheerful, such, in fact, as Joseph 
was when his father sent him to visit his 
brethren and their flocks. Yet, even so, I 
cannot too earnestly entreat you to foster the 
sense of God’s presence and the faith in His 
superintending care. You do not know how 
soon you may need this truth to support you. 
You do not know whether some small inci- 
dent may not turn the whole current of your 
life. Watch the steps of Joseph as he goes 
from the vale of Hebron over the hills to 
Shechem. When arrived there he could not 
find his brethren ; a man told him that they 
were gone with their flocks to Dothan: “and 
Joseph went after his brethren, and found 
them in Dothan.” f 

Now it was this little circumstance, viz., 
the moving of a few Arab shepherds (for so 
we may truly call them) from one pasture 
ground to another which decided all the 
future course of Joseph’s life, and, ‘indeed, 
determined the character of the first moment- 
ous passages of Jewish history ; for in leaving 
Shechem and going to Dothan they came 
across the line which the Ishmaelite caravans 
took on the way from Gilead to Egypt. It 
happened that some Ishmaelite traders were 
passing that way with their camels, when Judah 
and Reuben and the rest were debating what 
they should do with their brother. You 
know the rest. You know what sufferings 
Joseph went through at that time and after- 
wards. It is true he became a great man in 
the end—more eminent, more justly respected, 
more widely useful, than the most ambitious 
and sanguine amongst you can ever hope to 
be. And this is one of the reasons why his 





* Rom. viii. 28. 





* x Kings xxii. 34. t Gen, xxxvii. 17. 
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example is so instructive in regard to the 
point in question. Joseph desired to serve 
God, and he did serve Him ; but he was led 
by a path which he could not possibly have 
predicted or imagined, So will it be, more 
or less, with you who are looking forward. 
May you feel in your own heart and expe- 
rience the power of that truth which was 
expressed, again and again, in reference to 
Jacob’s son, “ the Lord was with Joseph !” 

But this looking forward is not always 
attended with sanguine feelings. Sometimes 
the heart sinks when we think of the future. 
Few trials are more distressing than those 
which may be experienced by a conscien- 
tious and scrupulous mind at those times of 
life when new and active duties of some 
kind must be entered on, and yet various 
paths are open. I am not supposing the 
alternative of two modes of self-gratification. 
I am not supposing you to be at a turn of the 
road where Ambition points one way and 
Avarice another. These are the Devil’s 
sign-posts, which it is better quietly to pass 
by. They lead to nothing but disappoint- 
ment. I am assuming an honest desire to 
do right. I am imagining a man to be look- 
ing on two paths which lie before him, with 
strong reasons in favour of each, and feeling 
that the course of his whole life will be dif- 
ferently determined as he takes the one or 
the other. He asks himself, “‘ Which is the 
better of these courses?” Various considera- 
tions must be taken into account before this 
can be decided. “ Which am I most fit for ?” 
This is sometimes a difficult question to de- 
cide for oneself. He asks the advice of 
friends ; but he finds that, with all their kind 
intentions, they do not exactly understand the 
nature of his perplexities. He analyzes his 
motives. Here he is more baffled than ever. 
It is a great trial, the wretchedness of which 
is known only to those who have felt it. 

Of course each case has its own special 
circumstances. Here I can speak only in 
general terms. One rule which is sometimes 
given for such occasions is that you should 
follow the course which involves the most 
self-denial. This rule is often a safe one, but 
it is by no means infallible. I believe no 
principle is so important at such a time as a 
firm faith in God’s superintending, guiding, 
special Providence. If due consideration is 
given to all peculiar circumstances, due defer- 
ence paid to the advice of really wise friends, 
due caution exercised with regard to prepon- 
derating temptations, I believe no rule will 
be found so applicable as that which is con- 
tained in the words—“ In all thy ways acknow- 





ledge Him.” Look to Him in prayer; expect 
His guidance; desire to follow it. Then 
there may indeed be perplexity for a time; 
but you will find, when you reconsider this 
passage of your life, that in some mysterious 
way God /as indeed “ directed your steps.” 

2. If now we turn to contemplate this doc- 
trine of a Special Providence in reference to 
the present, it is evident that, when it is 
thoroughly believed, it must act as a strong 
cordial and a soothing medicine in many of 
the trials to which we are all exposed. A 
very few words will be sufficient for the con- 
sideration both of this and of the last part of 
our subject. 

One temptation, to which most of us are 
liable, is a certain impatience of our present 
position if we think it is below what we 
deserve, and a sensitive irritation of mind if 
we do not receive from others the considera- 
tion which we regard as our due. How great 
a relief under such temptation is provided 
by the doctrine of Providence! “Here God 
has placed me. This then is the best place. 
Here let me remain till He calls me away. 
The pillar of the cloud and the pillar of the 
fire are for the present standing still. 


Let me do my duty cheerfully, and meet my 


trials manfully here where I am.” How much | 


of that restless ambition which makes men 
miserable is put to rest! How many mortifi- 
cations are avoided, when men can thus “com- 
mune with their own hearts and be still!” 
This state of mind leads to the conclusion 
that a lowly condition is usually the best. 
Many of those who read this must remember 
what is said of the Valley of Humiliation in 
the second part of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
“Tt is the best and most useful piece of 
ground in all these parts,” says the author. 
“T have also known,” he continues, “ many 
labouring men that have got good estates in 
this Valley of Humiliation, for God resisteth 
the proud, but gives more grace to the 
humble. Indeed it is a very fruitful soil and 
doth bring forth by handfuls. Some also 
have wished that the next way to their 
father’s house was here, that they might be 
troubled no more with either hills or moun- 
tains to go over ; but the way is the way, and 
there is an end.” And then follows that 
happy song of the shepherd-boy, which there 
is a strong temptation -to quote; but the 
reader may be tempted to refer to the passage. 
Noman who is wise will be very anxious to rise 
from a lowly to an eminent position. David 
was troubled with few cares while he led a 
shepherd’s life ; but there was a sad emphasis 


When 1] 
they move I must move; but not till then. | 
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in his prayer, when he had worn the crown, | things come to view, which we did not see 
“Lord, remember David and a// his trouble !”* | before. We see that the path which we did 

And if a firm belief in Providence is a | mof take would have led us very far astray. 
safeguard against ambition and discontent, | And sins also come in view in reference to 
it is a true solace in the dark day of afflic-| the path which we dd take—false motives 
tion: and the dark day will surely come. At | not distinctly realised at the time—selfish- 
such a time, it is an indescribable comfort to | ness, worldliness, vanity, ambition, even when 
have faith in a Special Providence, and to be | on the whole we wished to do right. But as 
able to say, “ThisisGod’shand. Heis guiding | our sins become more evident, the guiding of 
me still, and proving me, and preparing me | Providence becomes more evident too. The 
for better days to come.” And even when | shame is ours, the glory is His. I seem to 
affliction takes its worst form; when self-| come back again and again to this point. 
accusations rise up within the breast; when | A good illustration of it was once brought 
we know that siz has paved the road which | before my notice; and I believe I shall be 
led us into misery; even then the penitent | pardoned for adducing it. 
heart may be assured of the best and closest} On a voyage in a sailing vessel across the 
providential guidance, and, acknowledging | Bay of Biscay, from the north-west of Spain 
God even now, may receive of the promise, | to the western part of France, which is a 
“‘ He shall direct thee.” Nay, He hath been | notoriously dangerous coast, every precaution 
directing thee even to the point of thy pre-| was taken according to the ordinary methods, 
sent suffering and discipline. Thy case can | and even peculiar care was exercised, to keep 
hardly be worse than that of Joseph’s brethren. | the ship well to the westward. The result, 
Never spake conscience more truly than | however, was, that when the first flash from a 
when they said one to another, “We are | lighthouse on the coast was seen in a dark 
verily guilty concerning our brother, in that | and stormy night, we found that we were 
we saw the anguish of his soul, when he be-| close in with the shore, with the wind and 
sought us, and we would not hear ; therefore | the current urging us on the rocks. It was 
is this distress come upon us.” But never} an anxious night. But by God’s blessing 
did words more truly express, both the for-| on skilful management, the sailors worked 
giveness of brotherly love, and the certainty | out slowly and safely to windward, and we 
of God’s mysterious Providence, than the | were in the open sea before daybreak. And 
words of Joseph himself, “Be not grieved, | why had we been in danger at all? It was 
nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold me | ascertained afterwards that some iron guns 
hither: for God did send me before you to | were in such a position on board that they 
preserve life. . . . . So now it was not you| drew aside the needle of the compass, and 
that sent me hither, but God.” t prevented it from pointing quite truly. It is 

3. Most true it is, that sin leads us into | well known to scientific men that the ques- 
misery ; but it is equally true that, wherever | tion of compasses in ships which contain 
we are, God’s Providence has brought us| iron is a difficult subject. And a similar 
thither. To solve the difficulty theoretically | difficulty exists in reference to man’s spiritual 
is impossible. But the truly penitent and | voyage. Even when there is, on the whole, 
disciplined heart accepts both truths, andfinds | the steady desire to do right, some disturb- 
in one the motive for humiliation, as it finds in | ance may arise from the power of a prevailing 
the other ground of holy confidence. As life | motive. Conscience itself, the moral com- 
goes on, and the religious principle works | pass, even while we obey it, may be under 
deeper, and experience is increased, the sense | an influence which causes it to deviate. 
of Providence is more intimately realised.| And yet God leads those safely through 
Great comfort is derived from the retrospect | spiritual trial whose desire is to serve Him, 
of circumstances which were formerly per-| notwithstanding their infirmities, and exer- 
plexing. What was gloomy in the future, | cises His gracious care to keep their souls 
and oppressively dark in the present, be-| from fatal harm. Such is oft the Christian’s 
comes clear, when viewed in ¢he fast. experience as he passes through life. 

When our younger days are over, the, And then comes the last retrospect of all. 
times of retrospect come frequently. We | Moses prepares in the plains of Moab for his 
look back on some of the places where two | predicted departure, and looks back on the 
roads met, and when we were forced to take | long forty years.* Joshua gathers the tribes 
one or the other. And again we ask, “ Did | in Shechem, and resumes the history from 
I take the right one?” Then perhaps many | the call of Abraham to the end of the cam- 


* Ps. cxxxii 1. + Gen. xlii. 21; xlv. 5, 8. * Deut. i. 5. 
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paigns which fulfilled the promise.* Never 
have two lives been more varied in incident, 
more full of downright hard work, more en- 
tangled with cases of difficulty and perplexity, 
than were the lives of Moses and Joshua. 
We all know how they spoke at the last of 
God’s providential care. Perhaps one of the 
delights of the saved and glorified soul will 
be to look back on the path which it has 
travelled, from the first dawning of its human 
life till the arrival at its heavenly home, and 
to note how every step has been protected, 
guided, and blest. Even as an earthly 
traveller would feel delight, after a long and 
intricate journey, if his whole path could be 
set before him, and he could review with his 
eyes every scene and every incident—all the 
unexpected turns, the places where he sank 
with fatigue, the places where he rested or 
met with companions who lightened-the toil, 
the bare mountain-side where all traces of 
roadway appeared to be lost, the dark wood 
which was full of dangers, the stepping-stones 
where he crossed the brook, the “ green pas- 
tures” by “still waters,” which came just 
when refreshment was most needed. t 

But I must not detain the reader longer. 
The general truth which I have been en- 
deavouring to illustrate is this,—that God 
guides all our steps. This is true of every 
man. The careless, ungodly man does not 





* Josh, xxiv. 1—14. + Ps. xxiii. 2. 


know this, or, at Jeast, does not think about 
it, and therefore does not perceive it. But 
the godly man believes it, and finds comfort 
and strength in the belief. God’s hand is 
hidden from those who will not see it, but 
“the secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear Him.”* The Almighty’s presence is with 
us all; but the ‘“okens of it are visible in 
exact proportion to our watchfulness and 
prayer. If we are bent on following our own 
way, or what we fondly deem our own way, 
then the pillar of fire grows dim, and the 
cloud is lost in the general haze of the 
desert through which we are passing. But 
if we live close to God, He will make His 
Providence felt. ‘The cloud in the day will 
move before us, and will kindle into a fire to 
guide us through the darkest night. 

So it must of necessity be. Our sense of 
Divine Providence must be in proportion to 
our capacity for receiving it, to our sense ot 
spiritual need, to our sense of God’s good- 
ness in Christ. Live, then, pray that you 
may ever live, within what has been well 
called “the inner circle of God’s Provi- 
dence.” + So will you look forward with con- 
fidence to the future: so will you have 
peace in the present : so will you be thank- 
ful for the past. 

J. S. HOWSON. 





* Ps. xxv. 14. 


+ See a letter in Alexander Knox’s “ Remains,” 


vol. ii. 





p. 256. 


THE SILENT HOUR. 


wee has not felt the awful power 
Of darkness and the silent hour? 
Unseen the objects ranged around, 
Unheard the very breathing’s sound, 
The body’s sense of being gone, 

The spirit lives, alone—alone ! 


Yet not alone ; for on my bed, 

More deeply for that silence dread, 

I feel Thy presence, Lord, and prove 
That ‘tis in Thee I live and move; 
And in the darkness I can sing: 

’Tis but the shadow from Thy wing. 


O ye, who say there is no God, 

Have ye no silence in your road ? 

Are there no watches in your night, 
Wherein ye quail, and yearn for light ? 
Ah! tell us truly, can ye dare 

The silence, or the darkness bear? 


Confess !—with you ’tis oft, I ween, 





As erst with some in woodland scene, 


When lo! because we missed our way, 
While sank the beams of parting day, 
“Where no fear was,” they were afraid, 
Yea, trembled, and were sore dismayed ! * 


And though ye say, we shall not see 
That fabled Judge, yet strong is He 

To abase “the pride of evil men ;” 

Too late to give Him glory then! 
Therefore, ere come those moments dim, 
(Tis His own bidding) trust in Him! 


© God our Maker, in the night 

Thou givest songs, Thou sendest light : 
By sorrow’s smart our joys increase ; 
The blood of sprinkling speaketh peace : 
Awake the harp! awake the voice ! 

We trust Thee, Saviour, and rejoice ! 


7 
HENRY DOWNTON. 





* The allusion is to a chance excursion made in company 
with certain distinguished and enthusiastic disciples of 
Auguste Comte, some twelve years ago, on.a lovely summer 
evening, in the neighbourhood of the Lake of Geneva. T 
effect on them of sudden nightfall where there was no pos- 
sible danger, is not exaggerated. 
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DEAN ALFORD. 


EAN ALFORD'S life is one of the | had done yet more. He caught the note of 
chosen few that will bear the strictest | spiritual and moral excellence as though by 
scrutiny, and reward the labour. The more | instinct. This instinct it was that enabled 
carefully we study it, the more clearly we see | him to be such a powerful conciliating in- 
that his greatness lay close to his good-| fluence. The more closely that we contem- 
ness. From those early student days, when | plate him—the more we try to see him in 
he so honestly mourned over his “ incon- | the varied aspects of his character—the more 
stancy,” down to the period of full maturity, | do we discover how little of the mere ecclesi- | 
when he set himself to the great works which | astic he was, and how, by reason of his wide 
gained him a world-wide reputation, we find | catholicity and his consistent illustration of 
that the chief source of his strength lay in a| Christian manliness, he claims the regard of 
strict sense of duty, sweetened by an unaf-| earnest men of every church. It is with a 
fected desire to gratify those he loved. If} view of promoting this end that we proceed 


some self-consciousness mingled itself with 


the finer traits in a character that owed | 


little to suitable childish companionship, we | 
need not wonder much. Alford tells us 


how he fortified himself against this result, | 


and made up for the sad lack of the much- 
craved brothers’ and sisters’ society, by cor- 
respondence with his cousins. How the | 
quick, ardent boy, disinclined to set study 


and full of vagrant tastes and curiosities that | 


sought manifold outlets, formed himself into 
the systematic worker, is well worthy of 
study. Never perhaps was there a man who 
had in this respect more to contend against, 
or who contended more successfully. Facile | 
within its own range, and apt at throwing | 
off trifles, his mind was prone to repose in 
first results, and to eschew ordered labour 
and the pain of frequent reference and re- 
vision. Yet his great works were precisely 
such as show these results in fullest mea- 
sure. Had he been the son of a wealthy 
gentleman, with abundant means for travel, 
and no incentive to hard study or steady 
labour, it is perhaps not too much to say that 
he might have subsided into the self-satisfied 
dilettante. But he had to work his way, and 
his early upbringing—simple, orderly, devout, 
subdued by a said sense of loss, yet brightened 
always by Christian hope and example—sup- 
plied him with the best impulses. Astrono- 


mers tell us that we still see the light of | 
Who can | 


stars that have ceased to exist. 
doubt that the young Alford thrown into 


circumstances that so soon tended to draw a | 


| to outline the main facts of his life, as pre- 
sented, with the tact of wifely love, in the 
| biography recently issued.” 

Henry Alford was born in London in 1810. 
His father was a special pleader—a man of 
| frank and cheerful temper and noticeable 
| decision of character, which is attested by 

the circumstance that, on the death of his 
wife, about four months after the little Henry’s 
birth, he abandoned the profession in which 
| he had just begun to have promise of success, 
| and entered the Church. He was ordained 
deacon in 1813, at Quebec Chapel, London, 
with which his son’s name was in after years 
| to be so closely associated. That the early 
death of his wife made a deep and permanent 
impression on him, is proved by a remark in 
a short autobiography by Henry: “I knew 
very little of my mother, as my father seldom 
or never mentioned her to me, unwilling, 
doubtless, to tear open afresh a wound which 
time may have begun to heal,”—which passage 
is significantly followed by the touch, “Zhey 
say Lam very like her.” 

Whilst his father was yet unsettled, the 
boy resided for some time at Tamworth, 
under the care of his grandmother and aunts, 
who, womanlike, may have done something 
|to encourage the precocity which he soon 
| began to show. When not more than five 
years old, he wrote little histories, and enter- 
tained himself with selecting and copying out 
| texts of Scripture—a suggestive forecast of his 
| future determinations. When between eight 
| and nine his father began to teach him Latin, 








veil of gravity over the natural buoyancy of| in which he speedily made marked progress. 
his temperament, became a medium through | During the few years that his father was 
which the light of his dead mother’s cha-| curate, first at Steeple-Ashton, and then at 
racter might the more directly reach us?| W raxall, great care seems to have been de- 
For the finest elements of Dean Alford’s | voted to the boy’s training. But the father’s 
nature were after all interpretive. He took | health failing, he was compelled to go to the 
on fine impressions readily. And if culture | ae PTI = aay ES 

had done much for him in this respect, grace | Dean stor Edited by his Widow. "Wieeioa 
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Continent, and Henry was sent to school at 
Charmouth, where he was latterly taught by 
the congregational minister, Mr. Jeanes, to 
whom he made reference when, so late as the 
appearance of “Felix Holt,” he took occa- 
sion to protest against the style of talk put 
into the mouth of Mr. Lyons, as a typical 
dissenter. ‘The coast between Charmouth 
and Lyme Regis is very fine, and made such 
an impression on young Alford’s mind, that 
many years afterwards he wrote of it with an 
eloquent enthusiasm. Evidences are abun- 
dant of his early love for all natural things 
—especially flowers—and of a keen, quiet 
sense of beauty that could dwell long ona 
loved object. For a time he was at school 


| in Hammersmith; and in 1824 he went to 


| acted as curate of Drayton. 


Ilminster Grammar School, which had the 
advantage of being at no great distance from 
his father’s house at Curry, where he now 
Here the 
lad’s character began to form. Mrs. Allen, 
the head-master’s wife, speaks of him as a 
“delicate, gentle boy, whose wondrous me- 


| mory was shown at a standing-up (a Win- 


chester exercise) ; for he was able to repeat 


; an immense number of lines in Greek, 





Latin, and English.” And she remembered, 
“among his peculiar amusements, a practice 
of cutting out shades to represent the head 


| of the blessed Saviour, and other objects ; 


his arrangement of fragments of glass to imi- 
tate peals of bells, and his habit of writing 
verses. She remembered, too, as the cause 
of the only habitual complaint against him, 
his inclination, which many impositions failed 
to correct, to write in forbidden hours of and 
zo the members of his home circle.” 

He confesses that he needs the aid of 
affectionate intercourse, saying that he must 
have some one to whom he may write fully 
and freely, and begging his cousins not to 
deny him this pleasure. Already he had 
begun the habit of constant self-review, sedu- 
lously watching his tendencies that he might 
correct his faults, which he very ingenuously 
acknowledges. “My two greatest failings, 
among many thousand others,” he says, “ are 
idleness and inconstancy ; when I undertake 
a thing I set about it eagerly, and I have no 
doubt if I continued it all the way through, 
should not make a bad job of it (as we say 
in the country); but my ardour is like a 
storm, it soon abates, and leaves behind it a 
sort of lethargy.” To aid him in his good 
resolutions, he began the keeping of a diary, 
to which habit he adhered through a long 
life. On his fifteenth birthday he sent to 
his father an address in verse, which drew 





forth a warning not to indulge in poets’ 
dreams, but to bring his mind to view things 
through a more sober medium, and so lower 


his expectations of happiness from earthly ob- | 


jects. He seems, however, to have made 
acquaintance with several of our poets with- 
out detriment to his regular work—adding to 
his list of studies drawing and music. 


I have to console myself, while labouring up 


the hill, on the fine prospect and fresh breeze | 
I shall enjoy at the top, should I ever arrive | 
Diligence, my dear Mary, is the only | 


there. 
way of acquitting yourself honourably in any 
station of life: it is what you owe to yourself 
and to Him who gave you your talents.” 

In August, 1827, he became a private 
pupil with the Rev. John Bickersteth at 
Acton, in Suffolk, where he took a great in- 


terest in Sunday-school teaching, and began | 


the study of astronomy. He went up to 
Cambridge in October, 1828 ; and, as he had 


He | 
writes to his cousin, Mary Alford: “ ’Tis | 
plod, plod, plod, step by step, dull work ; but | 


met Mr. Wilberforce at the house of Lord || 


Calthorpe, and had been captivated by the | 
“dear old man,” we are not surprised to find | 
him soon after deep in the study of “ The | 


Practical View,” and delighted with the ser- 
mons of the venerable Mr. Simeon. He was 
frequently at Lord Calthorpe’s, and derived 


great benefit from the people he met there, | 


and was occasionally of service to them. 
This gives a characteristic glimpse: “To 
prevent the consequences of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
earnestness in conversation, which constantly 
impelled him to advance nearer and nearer 
to the edge of his chair, Lord Calthorpe 
employed young Henry Alford to watch and 
take suitable opportunities of pushing the 
chair forward by degrees, so that it might keep 
pace with the advance of the speaker’s person.” 


If the entries in young Henry’s journal | 


sometimes savour a little of self-analysis, they | 


show an honest self-severity and a real desire 
for progress. “ Exvess of feeling is rather a 
failing of mine; when I hear it urged against 
aman who intends well, that he is too apt 
to let his feelings overbalance his judgment, 
I always hope well of that man.” And 
certainly his habit of prayerful self-review 
deepened his earnestness, and wonderfully 
strengthened him for work. 


end of a meal, and thank God for what he 
had received.” 

As for Cambridge, he had gone thither 
with no great hope of distinguishing himself; 
for he felt he had little faculty for mathe- 


“ He was known | 
on one occasion, as he closed his books after | 
a hard day’s reading, to stand up as at the | 
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matics; but, nevertheless, through sheer 
assiduity, he ran (Bishop) Wordsworth pretty 
hard in the contest for the Craven Scholar- 
ship, and he won the Bell Scholarship shortly 
afterwards. He was fortunate, too, in finding 
congenial companions. E. T. Vaughan, 
Blakesley, Tennant, Heath, Hallam, Meri- 
vale, and the Tennysons, were those whose 
friendship he most desired to cultivate. 


which he read a paper at the Union—the 
interesting supplement to which was a meet- 
ing with the poet himself at Spedding’s rooms, 
which showed how quiet and efficient was 
the influence which the poet exercised pri- 
vately, as well as by his writings. 
was quite the type of character long to cherish 
such aninterview. But he felt that he needed 
to guard himself from “the insidious under- 
mining which study and literary habits carry 





Alford | 





With Arthur Hallam he sits up till four in the 
morning, talking of poetry and kindred mat- 
ters. And it is very interesting to hear of 
Alfred Tennyson reading to his companions 
| some exquisite poetry of his—‘ Anacaona,” 
| and ‘‘ The Hesperides ”—now so well known. 
| As was almost to be expected from his 
meditative character, Alford soon became an 
earnest admirer of Wordsworth’s poetry, on 


on against the work of God in the soul ; it is 
the springing up of those seeds of pride which 
an enemy hath sown in my heart, and which 
are working slowly, but I fear surely, towards 
maturity, the pride of intellectual, philoso- 
phical, and classical acquirements ; it 1s these 
I have to dread!” The revolution in France 
|and the disorganizations of society in Eng- 
| land,—for this was the time of bread-riots 
‘and threatened insurrections,—gave him 
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much to think of. He saw students armed to 
defend Cambridge in case of an expected 
attack ; and no doubt these things led him 
to reflect on the great gaps that existed 
between the various classes in our country— 
an evil which he was ever earnest and active 
afterwards to remedy. ; 
After a widowhood of twenty years, his 
father was now married again to a Miss Bar- 
ber, for whom Henry had already learned to 
entertain a deep respect and affection. He 
now spent occasional delightful holidays at 
Ampton, where his father had got the living, 
and of these he thus makes record :— 
‘‘There are many joys and sorrows which skim 
lightly over, and leave no mark, but some that leave 
their footprints as they go. I have never known 
domestic comfort or enjoyment in the bosom of a 
family ; and though my life has been an unbroken 
series of mercies, and I have everybody to thank for 
everything ; yet I have always felt, in this one respect, 
lonely and disheartened. I had never known the 
care and love of a mother. You may therefore con- 
ceive the change to me, I cannot describe it; and 
certainly the thanks which I owe for it are bey: ond all 
measure. It been in my case a very special 
answer to prayer; and God has done it all so gently 
and tenderly for me, like a kind friend, who, in pre- 
paring for you, has anticipated a thousand little wishes 
which you would have thought of after your arrival.” 


Speaking of the examination, he says with 
very characteristic meaning, “Our college 
examination has been a very tough and 
fatiguing one, being for five days eight hours 
aday. J did not feel in the least anxious, for 
tL knew I had done all I could, and I was only 
anxious to know what that was.” 

In 1831 he came out as #hirty-fourth 
wrangler and eighth in the first class of the 
classical tripos; and fora year he read for 
a fellowship and took pupils, anxiously await- 
ing the entrance on his twenty-third year, | 
when he could take orders. He had pro-’ 
posed to his cousin Fanny and been ac- 
cepted; he wrote some of his best short 
poems at this time, and began to develop the 
scheme of “ The School of the Heart.” 

In the beginning of 1833 he published a 
small volume of his poems, and was full of 
plans of authorship; but having been or- 
dained, his conscientiousness and his deter- 
mination to be in no whit behind his own 
ideal of requirements for the holy office, led 
him for a time to abandon these, that he 
might enter on a systematic study of divinity. 
“My best plan will be to study the Scrip- 
tures. At present going on with the Epistles 
in the early part of the morning, next He- 
brew, and after that ecclesiastical history, 
Mosheim for the present. My sermons in 
the morning, and what time I can spare from 





that for classics and metaphysics, in which 
department Butler must be the first book.” 

Immediately after ordination he went to 
Ampton, to act as curate to his father ; and 
Mr. E. T. Vaughan tells us how he “ threw all 
his heart and mind into his new ministerial 
duties, his sermons, and his pastoral inter- 
course with the simple villagers, in which 
already he seemed to find a happiness more 
congenial to his true taste than the restless 
intellectual activity of the circle in which he 
had lived in Cambridge, though he was as 
diligent in study as ever.” 

He obtains his fellowship in 1834, but, 
having got it, says decidedly, “I shall now 
proceed — to divest myself of it, as soon as 
possible.” In 1835 he was presented to the 
parish of Wymeswold in Nottinghamshire, to 
which, without delay, he carried his cousin 
Fanny as his bride, and settled down to the 
daily duties of a parish clergyman, ekeing out 
his income by taking pupils, one of them being 
Charles Buxton, who seems to have deeply 
attached himself to the Alfords. Wymeswold 
was very quiet and secluded, with only twelve 
hundred inhabitants and an income of £110. 
Thecountry around it, however, was very fine ; 
Charnwood Forest hills being within an easy 
drive. “ The School of the Heart” was now 
speedily published, and won high praise from 
Wordsworth, to whom its quiet meditativeness 
and true feeling for nature must have warmly 
commended it. But literary work was in large 
degree suspended for more sober cares. He 
methodically studied his sermons, addressed 
himself to the complete reorganization of the 
patish, built a vicarage and schoolrooms, 
projected a restoration “of the church, which 
had fallen into sad disrepair, and was always 
| delighted to give help to the brethren near 
him. A neighbouring rector thus bears wit- 
ness to his willingness to aid :— 


“‘The advantage of your husband’s proximity to 
my parish I frequently found i in his ready willingness 
to ‘come over and help us,’ when we wanted an 
address to a working men’s institute, or a lecture to a 
literary society, or a penny reading, or any subject 
which his varied accomplishments embraced. His 
readiness of speech and good humour made him a 
most valuable coadjutor on such occasions ; and he 
used to say, ‘If I can get a laugh out of them I shall 
do.’ This he did effectually even in dry subjects 
such as acoustics, when, I remember, after maintain- 
ing that every substance in nature was capable of 
emitting a musical sound, he added with gravity, ‘To 
be sure, you can’t get much of a note out of a 
blanket.’ ” 


His incessant labours told on his health, 
and he had to make a tour abroad, saw 
Mont Blanc, and enjoyed the Alpine scenery. 
On his return, much strengthened. he set 
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himself to the fulfilment of his parochial 
duties more eagerly than ever. One of 
the best testimonies is that, before he had 
finished his twenty-eighth year, his own 
bishop offered him the new bishopric of New 
Zealand,—to which the venerated Selwyn 
was afterwards appointed. Not being yet 
the canonical age, Alford’s decision was ren- 
dered the easier. But this fact suffices to 
prove that he must have impressed those he 
met with unusual sagacity and prudence. 
And yet there must have been something 
youthful in his appearance, if we may judge 
from an incident which occurred a short time 
afterwards, when he was appointed Examiner 
to the University of London. He writes :— 

‘‘There are four candidates at Somerset House. 
On my entering the room one of them said, ‘A fellow 
aspirant, I presume?’ on which I replied, with all 
disposable dignity, ‘No, sir, the examiner.’ The un- 
fortunate individual has been apologizing ever since, 
and looks firmly convinced that I shall pluck him for 
contumacy.”’ 

At first he rather felt the want of intelli- 
gent society at Wymeswold; but he soon 
found lasting friends among his neighbours, 
and his connection with Dearden’s Miscel- 
Zany, which for a time he edited, supplied 
him with a range of healthy interests. He 
not only wrote for it lively reminiscences of 
travel, critical essays, and passages of bio- 
graphy, but he discussed graver topics, such 
as national education and biblical revision, 
in a very thoughtful manner. On this last, 
his sentiments uttered thus early definitively 
foreshadow some of his later positions. 

Whilst busy with his quiet parish work, he 
was visited with a great trial, in the death of 
his little boy, Clement. His grief was only 
relieved by the conviction that “the angel 
child had learnt the new song, while the 
father knew it not.” He now went the 
more heartily into the restoration of Wymes- 
wold Church, in which his lost child was 
commemorated by a memorial window. 
Again he had the offer of a bishopric—that 
of New Brunswick; but probably the thought 
of his Greek New Testament, to which he 
felt more and more drawn as he went on 
with his preparations, was an element in de- 
termining him to decline. He now con- 
sulted with Dr. Trench and other scholars on 
various points, and finding they regarded his 
plans favourably, he set vigorously to work. 
To enable him to consult German commen- 
tators with facility and success, a short resi- 
dence in Germany was deemed advisable, 
and he accordingly went to Bonn in June, 
1847. There he made the acquaintance of 
Scholz, Dérner, Arndt, and other scholars. 





| He tells us that he worked ten hours a day 


at German. 

‘¢T hope I have facility enough now to read slowly 
all the commentaries I want. In spirits I have never 
drooped, as I have had too much todo. When tired 
of my German work I have taken up my journal, 
having the satisfaction that I was recording what 
would be hereafter interesting to myself, and that I 
was writing to my dear ones in England.” 

Having, on his return, come to the con- 
clusion that his work on the New Testament, 
if well done, would not leave him sufficient 
time to do conscientiously the work of the 
parish, he intimated his desire to find a 
change. He had, besides, been led to enter- 
tain the idea that his work in Wymeswold 
was done, and that the parish would have 
more chance of prospering under the charge 
of another; but, on the earnest representa- 
tions of five hundred of the parishioners, he 
agreed to go on, with the aid of a curate. 
Writing to a friend to ask assistance in 
finding a proper person, he speaks thus 
frankly, with a forecast of some of his later 
movements: “I want him to teach and 
preach Jesus Christ, and not the Church; 
and to be fully prepared to recognise the 
pious Dissenter as a brother in Christ, and as 
much a member of the Church as ourselves. 

. . . » Some little experience in parochial 
work is desirable ; a very young man would 
not suit me. Above all, he should be a man 
of peace, who will quietly do his own work, 
and not breed strife.” 

Meanwhile, though the difficulties in the 
parish grew instead of decreasing, his New 
Testament progressed ; and the first volume 
was published in 1849,—at once taking its 
place as a work of value. As has been well 
said, it is not perfect, but it was the first 
effort after a complete work of the kind in 
England. It led the way; and the wonder 
is, not that it should have had defects, but 
that it was done at all. 

Another shadow fell across Alford’s life 
whilst he was pushing forward the second 
volume, and grappling with difficulties in the 
notes to the Acts. His son Ambrose, a 
promising boy of ten years old, suddenly 
died. “Of all the sorrows my husband 
knew in his life, none, I think, made so deep 
an impression on him, or so often came back 
to his recollection, as this.” As a relief, he 
now finished his translation of the ‘“‘ Odyssey,” 
and wrote some review articles, which brought 
him new friends,—amongst whom was Mr. 
Howson, now Dean of Chester. 

Preaching and lecturing in London and 
other places, his fame spread; and, as 
his father on his death-bed, shortly before 
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this, had advised him to try to get to Lon- 
don, he was the more gratified by an offer 
from the Rev. J. Hampden Gurney to be- 
come minister of Quebec Chapel, which he 
did in 1853. Some of his reasons he has 
given us. 

‘¢ Untoward circumstances,’’ he says, in a letter to 
Mr. Gurney, ‘‘ have thrown me into false positions ; 
and now that my Greek Testament withdraws me 
from the parish, I have, and must have, to the people 
in general the aspect of an idle shepherd, letting 
others do his work; and after eighteen years, as 
the generation grows up which knows not Joseph, 
this must infallibly get worse and worse. As to my 
Greek Testament, when the second edition comes 
out, I shall have arrived at a period of my work 
which will require more than any before that I should 
have access to public libraries. : .. . As for prefer- 
ment, I fairly tell you I do not care two straws for it; 
but a high sphere of usefulness I own is tempting to 
me, and it has appeared to me that this place is the 
path by which God Himself is leading me to such a 
sphere.” 

A suggestion was made from more fhan 
one quarter that he should retain the living of 
Wymeswold along with the incumbency of 
Quebec Chapel. But to these representations 
he made this reply: “I have a decided ob- 
jection to pluralities myself; where a man’s 
duty is, there should be his residence ; and 
one cure of souls is enough for one man.” 
Considering that, with the increasing de- 
mands for the education of his family, he can- 
not but have often felt the advantage a larger 
income would be to him, his testimony on 
this head is all the more valuable. 

The thoughtful earnestness and eloquence 
of his Quebec Chapel sermons soon drew 
together a large congregation ; and on their 


publication in a series of volumes, they | 


secured to their author a well-deserved repu- 
tation as one of the ablest preachers of the 
metropolis. There was a staid impressive- 
ness, a quiet solemnity in his manner that 
was made all the more telling by his deep 
voice, with its fine and varied tones, and the 
grace and ease of his written style. His 
great achievement, however, was the after- 
noon service, which he used to speak of as 
being especially “his own child.” This was 
a sort of exegetical lecture, in which the 
whole context was discussed, with the criti- 
cal questions arising out of it. “I do not 
preach,” he says, “ but expound the Gospels ; 
in fact, expand my Greek Testament notes ; 
a sort of thing in which, as you may imagine, 
I delight much.” Eminent men of all pro- 
fessions were soon attracted to this service in 
spite of the unfashionable hour. 

So the years passed, with interests ever- 
widening—lectures, societies, philanthropic 
movements claiming his attention and help. 


| He had many thoughts about the best way 
| of dealing with the poor, and was active in 
| work for the improvement of the district. He 
| tells us that he found this district-work most 
| interesting, and managed to set on foot 
schools for the poor. “ My situation, you 
must know, is no sinecure,” he tells Mr. 
Vaughan. ‘I find it difficult to get time for 
my Greek Testament work.” The monotony 
of this labour was broken now and then by a 
trip to the Continent, Scotland, or elsewhere. 

But this happy London life was not to 
last. In March, 1857, Lord Palmerston 
rather unexpectedly named him to the 
deanery of Canterbury. Of Canterbury, with 
its mild and pleasant climate, the Dean was 
soon in high praise. “I find,” he wrote, 
“this is a very good place for work, inter- 
ruptions are few, and one’s head is clear and 
fit for grappling with tough questions in a 
way which it never was in London.” Instead 
of sinking into the slippered lejsure, which 
one of our distinguished novelists would fain 
identify with the cathedral close, he multi- 
plied his interests—sought to reform the 
cathedral system, interested himself more 
deeply than ever in social and political ques- 
tions, and began to express in yet clearer 
terms his fears for the future of the Church 
to which he belonged, and to impress on 
others, by every means within his power, the 
necessity for more of consideration and con- 
ciliation towards those who, for reasons of 
conscience, remained outside her pale. He 
was anxious first of all to render the cathe- 
dral services really popular, and after much 
difficulty, he managed to institute an after- 
noon sermon, which was found to be of 
great service. His liking for music, and his 
knowledge of it, now stood him in good stead, 
and his fine artistic taste enabled him not only 
to go into the restoration of the cathedral 
with pleasure, but to direct and advise. The 
journeys which he now and then made— 
to Italy especially—he has recorded with 
unusual picturesqueness and vigour in his 
published books ; but he differs from some 
travellers in this, that his love of art never led 
him into any apologies for what was associated 
with the evils of Popery. He was a true Pro- 
testant, and became more so the longer that 
he lived. He found many fit subjects for his 
pencil ; for painting in water-colour he had 
studied whilst at Quebec Chapel, and he now 
found great pleasure in this art. His quick, 
quiet habit of observation, that sought to see 
everything in relation, his love of colour and 
tone, his precision of hand, and his patient 
eye for beautiful form, might, with due 
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study, have made him an artist of eminence. 
Always when he travelled he sketched, and 
many of his pictorial records have become 
familiar to the public through Good Words 
and other magazines. And all the time he 
was faithfully following up, and endeavouring 
to further popularise, the results of his labours 
as a Biblical criticand commentator. Among 
the most noticeable efforts in this kind were 
his “ New Testament for English Readers,” 
and his popular adaptation of it, “ How to 
Study the New Testament,” which first ap- 
peared in the pages of this magazine, and did 
much to throw light on obscure and difficult | 
points. 

One of the mdst important events in his life 
was the establishment of the Contemporary Re- 
view in 1866. He welcomed the opportunity 
it afforded him for impressing on the public 
what he conceived to be the true ideal of the 
Church, the possibility of radical changes, 
necessitated by that complete clarification 
of the Christian conscience which he delighted 
to anticipate; and the duty of firmly up- 
holding Protestant principles, while en- 
couraging liberal feeling in all allowable 
directions, and trying to serve the real inte- 
rests of literature and art. He had no 
patience with schemes of union with distant 
churches, which excluded one-half of the 
Christian community at home. Such was 
his programme. It was a high ideal for a 
monthly magazine; but it was very nearly 
realised—the Dean never missing an oppor- 
tunity of clearing away obstacles that lay in 
the way of good feeling between Churchmen 
and Dissenters, and doing much to forward 
his old scheme of Biblical revision. 

But even whilst it appeared to strangers as 





though a long life of work and benevolence | 


lay before him, he was often visited with mis- | 
givings, with fears that he might be suddenly | 
disabled, and he quietly made provision for 
such a contingency. Surely we may call this | 
a characteristic note: “1 wish to provide 
myself with a home in case I am unfit for my 
duties as dean, for I have ever disliked the | 
conduct of men retaining office in the Church 
after they are past their duties; and I long 
ago resolved that, if such should ever be my 
case, I should resign and retire.” 

With this view a small country house, 
named Vines Gate, near to Brasted, Seven- 
oaks, was purchased, and there the Dean 
frequently betook himself for a day’s rest and 
change of scene. But he would not let go 
any of his privileges in the way of Christian 
helpfulness. When, at length, the Bible Re- 
vision Committee was appointed, he devoted 





| but frankly face it.” 


himself to the work with great delight, 
seeing in it a new opportunity for uniting 
members of all branches of the Christian 
Church in an important national enterprise. 
Owing to failing health and his growing 
desire to do for the Old Testament something 
similar to what he had already done for the 
New Testament, he resigned his editorship 
of the Contemporary Review in the beginning 
of 1870. But his activity was undiminished. 
He read, he wrote as much as ever, and 
showed no loss of energy in the work of the 
Revision Committee. At last his medical 
men stepped in with prohibitions. But ere 
long all aid proved vain—the vital ener- 
gies had been too long overtaxed, and after 
a short period of prostration, in which he 
suffered but little pain, he passed away 
quietly on the 12th of January, 1871. Not 
only Canterbury, but the country mourned 
for him, and Nonconformists as well as 
Churchmen followed him to the grave in St. 
Martin’s churchyard, where he had desired to 
be iaid. 

What is above all needed in our time is 
the sympathy and patience of culture, com- 
bined with the devout and stirring earnest- 
ness of deep conviction as to divine truth. 
Dean Alford was a happy instance of this 
combination. He kept well abreast of the 
knowledge of the time; was as ready as 
the most thorough rationalist to agitate for 
slight changes which he had convinced him- 
self were needful in the sacred text; but he 
remained a sincere believer in the common 
doctrines of the Cross. He had been brought 
face to face with the difficulties*that emerge 
in a strict scrutiny of Scripture ; and yet he 
held firmly by the main evangelical dogmas. 
As a commentator, as a preacher, as a poet, 
and as an essayist, he did notable service. He 
was able to deal with the largest questions of 
doctrine and interpretation, and he uniformly 
did it in the most Christian spirit. He was, 
in the best sense, conciliatory, not by yielding 
up aught of his own convictions, but by 
exquisite consideration for others. 

As a commentator, Dr. Alford’s maxim 
seems to have been, “ Never shirk a difficulty, 
His practice was to 
examine, as far as was possible, and then un- 
reservedly to admit the presence of contra- 
diction or unauthorised reading. He had, 
perhaps, undergone more labour than any 
other English commentator to make sure his 
ground on his points ; and his patience and 
industry were equalled by his singular in- 
genuousness. What could be more aptly 
illustrative of this than the candid manner in 
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which he tells us that no countenance what- 
ever is given to the episcopal office by the 
word in the New Testament which in Acts xx. 
is rendered “ overseers” in our version? And 
this is only a sample of what, almost at every 
turn, meets the student either of his critical 
Greek New Testament, or of his valuable 
English Version. 

As a preacher, Dr. Alford was earnest, un- 
laboured, unconventional. Simplicity was 
attained ; but it was not affected. It sprang 
rather from depth of conviction, which made 
the thought easy and natural. His sermons 
are wholes ; and, though he was not a great 
thinker, there is a diffused and gentle elo- 
quence, which flows on smoothly, chastely, like 
one of the quiet Englishstreams which he loved 
so well. He was poet enough to command 
ready illustrations ; but these are never over- 
done. He was neither florid nor high-flown, 
deeming that the majesty of the truth should 
awe the ambassador into simplicity. Never 
failing himself to regard preaching as being 
one of the most important functions of the 
Christian minister, he spared no pains to give 
his sermons all allowable literary graces. He 
sought to draw men by the winning attrac- 
tions of Jesus rather than to arouse them by 
the stern denunciations which also may often 
be effective in the preacher’s hand ; but occa- 
sionally he did wax the more powerful in his 
stirring appeals, from the prevailing quietness 
of his manner. 

As a poet, Dr. Alford is not now so much 
spoken of as he deserves to be, though in 
that branch he received no lukewarm wel- 
come. His poems have little intensity. 
They are meditative and full of joyful, gentle 
love of nature. Vivid in picture, they deal 
with the. more striking moods of human 
feeling but rarely. They have lyrical sweet- 
ness and grace, but they want passion. Nor 
does he deal with the complex and involved 
moods said to be germane to the time. All 
is simple and calm, The atmosphere is 
peaceful ; the distant sound of streams, the 
low buzz of insects, and the chirp and chatter 
of birds are the only noises that break the 
stillness of his mood. But there is much of 
beautiful self-revelation in them. It is, how- 
ever, as a hymu-writer that Dean Alford will 
take rank among the English poets. A few 
of his best hymns will live, and must find a 
place in every hymn-book that in the least 
strives to represent the whole circle of Chris- 
tian thought and feeling. “ Lo, the Storms 
of Life are breaking,” and “Forth to the 
Land of Promise bound,” are familiar to 
most people ; but several of his later ones, 
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written expressly for his “ Year of Praise,’ 
are quite equal to these. One of them, “‘ Ten 
thousand times ten thousand,” which was. 
sung over his grave, we feel sure will recom- 
mend itself to the general Christian heart. 

Of Dr. Alford as an essayist, there is little 
need to say much. He was no dilettante. 
He did not seclude himself with the remote 
and colourless topics which enchant the 
student and feed the egotism that looks 
askance at the hard work of life. He was 
eminently practical. When he retired to his 
study, he always carried some great interest 
with him. Latterly he was much exercised 
with the question of Christian unity. He 
would gladly have seen the Church of Eng- 
land disestablished, if true Christian unity 
could have been thus eminently secured. 
He was wont to laugh, in his own quiet way, 
at the idea that the Church of England 
could not exist without her endowments. 
He had figures at his finger-ends, proving 
the enormous amount of private endowment 
which would be forthcoming, and which was 
at present rendered unavailable. 

And what shall we say of him as a man 
but that he was faithful, simple, childlike ; 
devout in heart and open in mind? He 
“looked to the things of others,” and was 
most ready to admit merits in those who 
differed from him. His extreme dislike to 
appear in any way to force his own advan- 
tages as against another, often made him 
appear timid, even vacillating. Of this the 
present writer could give many instances. 
Ready appreciation of merits, and wise con- 
siderateness for his associates, were qualities 
in the Dean known to many ; but his large 
tolerance, his quiet patience, his willingness 
to overlook in others mistakes which had 
sometimes caused him to be not only misun- 
derstood, but misrepresented and maligned, 
were qualities not so generally known, and 
indeed in one whose utter honesty made him 
prone on certain points to treat his adver- 
saries with perhaps a little overplainness of 
speech, were hardly. to be looked for. But 
these elements found a harmony in his charac- 
ter. His unreserved frankness indicated some- 
thing of youthful freshness ; his ready allow- 
ances sprang from a true counterbalance of 
youthful generosity which knew nothing of 
affectation or finesse. He never harboured 
secret dislikes; never brooded over injuries 
done to him. It is known to the writer that 
he would put himself to special inconveni- 
ence to ask for explanations in cases where his 
position might have been deemed to set him 
above thought of taking any such step. His 
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openness, his readiness to receive hints, was of its consequences might be his appoint- 
a beautiful and amiable trait ; but sometimes | ment to a bishopric, he wrote thus :— 
it tended to affect his writing prejudicially | «I do not apprehend any such consequences as 
in making it diffuse. His versatility was | you picture, so I look round on all my comforts and 
astonishing, and it was intimately associated | thank God. Jam too outspoken, and too little lean- 
with this characteristic. He needed many | 5 % any party, forthemtotake me. If am passed 
s . age over by the fatal bolt this time, I am safe for the 
interests and mild reliefs im turn, and probably future. . . . . IfI am called I shall go; but we are 
prized more the satisfaction felt in the first | hoping to be let alone in our happy, pleasant homne— 
fresh brush of active production than in| I to finish my English Testament, now going on 
bringing himself and his work into relation | Well.” 
with ideal and objective standards. Hence,| Never, perhaps, did a man support eccle- 
together with real generosity, a certain | siastical dignity with less oi assumption or of 
innocent self-will even in self-depreciation, | affectation. He bore none of the marks of 
He does not over-estimate himself; but he| the dignitary. Of stately and impressive 
so far evades the force of real criticism by a} presence, there was yet in him an accessi- 
frank confession that he lays no special stress | bility, a freedom and spontaneity of communi- 
on the farticular product under judgment. | cativeness, which must at once have struck 
Not without its characteristic side is the fol- | and charmed those with whom he was brought 
lowing, which occurred in a letter received | into contact in ordinary society. And this 
from the Dean, along with a copy of his| lies near the prime quality of his character, 
“ Lord’s Prayer” for review :— which expressed itself in many ways. He was 
“Do not cut me up more than you can help: my | to the last young in heart. He delighted in 
old area ~ tate od a eet for a| simple pleasures. To escape from his books 
promenade; but i suabbea, she wil ep indoor for a quiet ramble in the woods, or on the 
people would be inclined to say; but I know you will beach, or by the stream-side, was all the 
say it, if you must say it, in a kindly way.” relief he needed. He would sit and sketch 
The review was written, and it is super- | familiar or beautiful objects with a patient 
fluous to say that the Dean did not express! assiduity. He loved long rambles on foot, 
himself as though he felt he had been snubbed. | and had a keen eye for the aspects of nature. 
He was astonishingly free from the astute-| His wanderings in France and Italy were 
ness which much contact with men engenders. | specially memorable to him because of the 
He was slow to suspect. And to some enfranchisement he then experienced from 
extent his extraordinary capacity for labour | many rules and conventionalities from which 
may be thus accounted for. He kept his mind | he scarce could escape in England. He was 
free from worldly ambitions and distractions. | personally without many faults of a positive 
And his incapacity to become a powerful | kind. His ambitions were bound up closely 
Church politician substantially helped him in | with his self-respect, and therefore he had 
this réspect. He was so excessively frank and | but slight experience of poignant disappoint- 
plain-spoken that no party could regard him| ment. He had lived the studious life which 
as “attached.” This he himself not only felt, | he loved, and had met with but few great 
but said ; for when a friend, on Archbishop | trials. Yethis sympathies were always warm, 


Sumner’s death in 1862, suggested that one | and prone to take the most practical form. 
H. A. PAGE. 
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SUMMER wind blows through the open porch, 
And, ’neath the rustling eaves ; 
A summer light of moonrise, calm and pale, 
Shines through a veil of leaves. 


The soft gusts bring a scent of summer flowers, 
Fresh with the falling dew, 

And round the doorway, glimmering white as snow, 
The tender petals strew. 


Clear through the silence, from a reedy pool 
The curlew’s whistle thrills ; 

A lonely mopoke sorrowfully cries 
From the far-folding hills. 
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A lovely night—and yet so sad and strange ! 
My fingers touch the key— 

And down the empty church my Christmas song 
Goes ringing, glad and free. 


Each sweet note knocks at dreaming memory’s door, 
And memory wakes in pain ; 

The spectral faces she had turned away 
Come crowding in again. 





The air seems full of music all around— 
I know not what I hear, 

The multitudinous echoes of the past, 
Or these few voices near. 


Ah me! the dim aisle vaguely widens out, 
I see me stand therein ; 

A glory of grey sculpture takes the light 
A winter morn brings in. 


No more I smell the fragrant jessamine flowers 
‘That flake a moonlit floor ; 

The rustling night-breeze and the open porch 
I hear and see no more. 


Great solemn windows, down a long, long nave 
Their shadowed rainbows fling ; 

Dark purbeck shafts, with hoary capitals, 
In carven archways spring. 


And overhead the throbbing organ-waves 
Roll in one mighty sea, 

Bearing the song the herald angels sang, 
Of Christ’s nativity. 


Dear hands touch mine beneath the open book, 
Sweet eyes look in my face,— 

They smile—they melt in darkness ; I am snatched 
From my familiar place. 


The summer night-wind blows upon my tears, 
Its flowery scent is pain— 

O cold, white day! O noble minster—when 
May I come back again ? 


To hear the angels’ anthem shake the air, 
Where never discord jars,— 

The Christmas carols in the windy street, 
Under the frosty stars. 


The dream-like falling, from the still, grey skies, 

‘ With falling flakes of snow, 

Of mellow chimes from old cathedral bells, 
Solemn, and sweet, and slow. 


To hear loved footsteps beating time with mine ; 
Along the churchyard lane ; 

Round the old blazing hearth to see 
Loved faces once again. 


When may I come? O Lord, when may I go? 
Nay, I must wait Thy will. 
Give patience, Lord, and in Thine own best way 


My hopes and prayers fulfil. 
ADA CAMBRIDGE, 


AUSTRALIA, 1872. 
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IN REFORMATION TIMES: 
Some Glimpses of Life at a Great Era. 
By THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘ PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS.” 
PART II.—BATTISTA DI ROSSI. 


CHAPTER I.—BATTISTA’S SUPPER. 


bs pada de DI ROSSI was a member of a 
great Florentine banking house. He had | 


not settled in Florence, however, but in the | 


provincial town of Rossi, where he had emu- 
lated the prosperity of his kinsmen. There 
he had this advantage—he was the great | 
man of the small town, ranking even above the 
fathers of the monastery. He had in a great 


measure the Italian characteristics—half aris- | 


tocratic, half mercantile—of the princely mer- 


chants of Genoa, Venice, Florence, and her | 
conquered tributary, Pisa. In this, his forty- | 


seventh year, Battista was robust and many- 
sided—a hardy, healthy-natured man. Relish- 
ing his position and his ancestry, he yet went 


heartily into the business transactions of his | 


estates and factories ; enjoying the excitement 
and contest of trade like a born trader. 
He had married Monna Olympia, of the 
Panciatichi house, according to a desirable 
arrangement between his house and hers; 


but, with her secluded sickly habits, and his | 


busy, active life, he had seen very little of her | 
when death stepped i in and separated them. 
On the whole, Battista di Rossi was very | 
well regarded by his fellow-townsmen. He | 
was a man of too marked a character not to 
provoke enmity ; but he was too open-handed 
and genial to be ill-spoken of. Besides, he 
was zealous for the honour of Tuscany and 


of Rossi, and fond of patronising young | 


aspirants in law and art; and, as he managed 
to keep on good terms with the prior, and as 
his mother, Monna Francesca, was lavish in 
her charities, Rossi was proud of Battista and 
the Rossi house. 

On the occurrence of his forty-seventh 
birthday his poorer townsmen gathered, in 
goodly numbers, below the loggia, to wake 
the day with songs, and hang up garlands; 
while the higher classes thronged in flocks to 
the supper with which he celebrated the oc- 
casion in his moon-lit September garden. 
Garden suppers were the popular feasts of 
the wealthy and the refined, whether held by 
the Tiber, the Arne, orthe Po. To add to the 
charm of these meals, which were expected to 
be enlivened as much by the sparkle of native 
wit as by the glitter of bossed plate and Vene- 
tian glass, the lovers of beauty looked out on 
the pure soft radiance of the moon, reflected 

Il. nus. 


| from the glossy leaves of myrtles, lemon-trees, 
and ilexes, and on the galaxy of stars, so kin- 
| dling up the dusky blue vault that the bold out- 
lines of the great mountain range in the back- 
ground could be dimly descried, fraught with 
| the fascination of mountains seen ‘in cloudland. 
Battista was an exceedingly courteous and 
| jovial host. To do still more honour to his 
| company, he had doffed hisusual evening dress, 
and wore a scarlet doublet and hose. He was 
a towering, square-shouldered man, with a 
| swarthy face—not handsome, but full of cha- 
| racter. He looked a natural leader of men, and 
he wasin this banquet once again asserting and 
vindicating his leadership. He capped quota- 
tions with his guests—many of them men of 
learning in its revival; and he bandied jests 
and pithy proverbs—homely, even coarse, it 
| must be confessed, they sometimes were—in 
| the middle of his apt sayings. At the close 
of the entertainment he rose, cup in hand, and 
drank, with sudden gravity, a long farewell to 
his guests. 

A stir and murmur of startled surprise 
passed round. What was to happen? Was 
| Messer Battista going to die? Had he been 

| called to fill some high office in the State? 
Battista did not leave his audience long in 
| doubt. Looking round him with a slightly 
| sarcastic smile he said, “ My friends, were I 
a very prudent and cautious man, I should 
stop here and say no more, but permit your 
fancy to shape the end till it proved you to be 
good or bad guessers. But, in the first place, 
the end is so near, that it is not worth while 
to keep it secret ; and in the second, I do not 
fear to speak of it though my worst enemy were 
present ;” and here the light in Battista’s eyes 
concentrated itself into a vindictive glow. “I 
| have been falsely denounced to the Senate 
which has replaced the priori ; the State has 
passed upon me a sentence of banishment 
from Tuscany.” 

A hubbub, rising to a half-stifled roar of 
indignation, showed that to the chief portion 
of the guests the communication was equally 
strange and unwelcome. 

Battista listened closely, and with some 
sense of consolation, to the token, but he 
quickly arrested it when it threatened to 
become a riotous resistance to power. 

“ Well, well,” he said, calming his friends by 
the philosophic serenity of his own voice and 
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| Slopes of “the thin sandalled Apennines,” 
| while to the west slept the blue Mediter- 
| ranean, only less blue than the sky. On this 
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face ; “i am not the first or the most illustrious | that she and States like her were to inaugurate 
person whom the State has banished to its loss. | a new Roman empire, and be a fresh mistress, 
I may live to show you that you can trust Bat-| not alone of the spiritual, but of the social, 
tista di Rossi for that ; at the same time, I wish | commercial, and artistic world. 
you to know that I submit to the decree of the} As Battista revolved these prognostications, 
State. I will have no rebellion and disorder | what was worldly in his face vanished, and it 
in my name;” and with this peremptory as- | grew noble with the nobility which dignifies 
surance, he contrived, without giving offence | even a commonplace Italian face under the 
to his guests, to show them that he would | influence of the same devotion. 
dispense with any further expression of sym- | One of the many small owls which haunt 
pathy and partizanship till the time was ripe. | the neighbourhood of Rome, but which had 
Battista had better be left alone, or with a! strayed to more northern regions, hooted 
few of his more intimate friends. eerily from a neighbouring cypress, at this 
So it happened that, within an hour after | stage of Battista’s reflections. The sound 
the departure of the supper-party, while all | | reminded him that the night was waning ; 
Rossi, from the refectory of the monastery | and he hurried into the house. 
to the humblest home of the poorest artist} The burning heat and brilliant colouring 
whom Battista had bidden to the feast, was out of doors, have made the subdued gloom 
ringing with the great man’s proscription, and the half empty space of the vast rooms 
Battista was strolling along the fragrant ter- | the greatest luxury which can be conceived. 
races of his garden, on his way to the stately | The life strangely simple and natural, pre- 
suite of rooms so shortly to be dismantled of ; serving well-springs of tenderness even in 
the treasures with which he had filled them. | the extreme cases when its men were at once 
Among other things, he had to break to his | effeminate and ruthless, and its women light- 
mother the disaster which had befallen him. | minded and corrupt, has not demanded the 
But although he was too proud, in some | artificial aids to contentment which life has 
respects, too stolid a man to shrink from a | sought among other races. 
painful task, yet he lingered almost inad- | But it was not in any of the large public 
vertently. When he first came to settle at | rooms, but in her sleeping-room beyond that 
Rossi, he had been fascinated by the mag- | he went to meet his mother and his daugh- 
nificent view from the height on which ters. There was a wood fire crackling on 
the town is perched over the woods of the | that hearth, besides the surroundings of 
valley beyond the Maremma, away to the | carved ivory, wrought steel, lace, and velvet, 
| which marked the sanctuary of such a dame 
|as Monna Francesca. It was an effort to 
| announce to the little family group his mis- 


| spot he had been inspired and encouraged to | fortune, and to bid his mother prepare to 


project enterprises which had proved highly | forsake the house of many years and go, in 
remunerative. Unlike the rude, ignorant | her decline of life, where destiny called her ; 
nobles, who occupied the castles perched | but Battista appeared i in Monna Francesca’s 


/ among the craggy spurs of the Apennines, 


and led lines of banditti, robbing and either | 


feasting or fasting in their strongholds, Bat- 
tista had delighted to pursue art and litera- 
ture, and to surround himself with as many 
of the gems of ancient bronzes, marbles, 
MSS. in vellum, and paintings, as any man 
not a prince could collect. But far above his 
private aims and ambitions, Battista could 
tell himself now, in this solemn hour, that he 
had desired the prosperity and honour of the | 
ungrateful State which was thrusting him from 
its bosom. What wrung his heart at this mo- 
ment as much as his own degradation, was the | 
conviction that if this factious policy were per- 
sisted in, whether by imposed sovereigns or | 


| by the relics of the old signori, Florence and | 


Italy herself must soon bring to an end the | 
promise of the Middle Ages, the exultant hope 


presence like the master of the scene and the 
circumstances, and showed himself equal to 
the strain on his powers. 

Monna Francesca was not a very old 
Iara being but eighteen years her son’s 
senior. In her elaborate head-dress—-not 
unlike a canopy of dark blue velvet erected 
over her head—she appeared a very hand- 
some woman of the magnificent large Conta- 
| dina type. With her grand Roman matron’s 
gait, bust, and great black eyes, and super- 
"abundance of rich black hair, just streaked 
‘with grey, she was as childish, simple, and 
gentle as her grand-daughters. 
| Agneta and Bona were two merry girls of 
thirteen and eleven. They wore carnation 
satin mitre caps on their curly heads, above 
dimpled brown faces, as if to atone to their 
rank in this way for the unvarnished primi- 
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tiveness and homeliness of their undress 
gogram bodices and skirts. 

“You keep early hours, my son,” said 
Monna Francesca to Battista, with a little 
tranquil wonder and approval of his unex- 
pected appearance. 

“We hope the supper has gone off well, 
father,” cried the girls with one voice, leaving 
the game of working puppets in which they 
had been engaged. ‘‘We watched the com- 
pany assembling from the loggia, and then 
we stole down and begged Matteo for a dish 
of lampreys and a few of the confetti, that 
we, too, might keep your féte-night, father.” 

“ And I don’t doubt that you had the best 
of it, for it got as hot as an oven in the 
pavilion, and the speeches were not so fine 
as to make a deaf man hear,” declared 


Battista with a yawn: “but now try and | 
listen quietly to an affair of importance which | 


I have to make known to the madre.” 

The girls were flattered by being admitted 
to a family consultation. They fluttered down 
into a condition of ostentatious stillness and 
attention as Monna Francesca asked— 

“Are you going on a mission to Rome, 
Battista, or are you summoned to Florence? 
It will be dull keeping house without you ; 
but you will bring us the gossip of the day, 
and the blessing of his Holiness, perhaps.” 

Battista was not only fond of his mother, 
but he was grateful to her. True, he was 
aware that there had existed women much 


more gifted and qualified to be the mates of | 


able men, but, on the other hand, he was 
acquainted with folly, and worse than folly, 
in queen-like Italian women. In this expe- 
rience he could not feel too much affection 
and thankfulness to the mother who was as 
innocent at the same time that she was as 
ignorant as his young daughters. Directed 
first by her husband and her father confessor, 
and next by her son and his father confessor, 
she had never dreamt of straying from the 
right path thus pointed ovt to her, but had 
walked in it docilely, according to her light. 
Battista did not greatly fear the effect of 
the tale on his mother any more than on his 
young daughters. Monna Francesca was not 
sensitive or imaginative. Her own husband’s 
life had been attempted in broad day, in the 
open street ; and, while she was in her father’s 
house, she had shared a yet more generally 
inconvenient misfortune from having the 
house attacked and plundered by one of the 
Florentine mobs. She exclaimed consider- 
ably and fanned herself with vehemence 
during her son’s narrative. She was hurt 
that he should be basely misjudged ; but as 


he appeared to accept the situation with 
equanimity, she prepared to accept it with 
the same calmness. 

Removing with the tip of her fan the tears 
which had gathered in her eyes, she inquired, 
“And where do you propose to take re- 
fuge?” And she spoke as quietly as if she 
had been banished every year of her life. 

“T have thought of the Castello of San 
Rocca; it is beyond the bounds, and yet 
within three days’ journey, not too far up 
among the mountains ; and you know I have 
a little shooting lodge there.” 

Monna Francescareflected profoundly, “We 
might carry up feather-beds with us. The 
stores from Florence are expected to-morrow 
—they might be sent after us. But my fans 
—I am quite out of fans, Battista; you see 
this one is cracked, and admits the air by 
as many holes as are in my lace veil. I like 
my fans either black or green, and scented ; 
but how should I get them of any kind in 
a poor people’s nest like San Rocca?” she 
inquired with a resigned despair which would 
have become a Cornelia or an Octavia. 

“Oh, we shall have you supplied before 
the warm weather,” promised Battista with a 
little laugh ; “never fear, madre mio.” 

“And only fancy,” chimed in round- 
chinned Neta, “ Bona and I shall feed and 
| milk the goats, and ride on the bare backs of 
| the mules! Why, it will be like the great festa, 
| as good as the masks the madre speaks of.” 

Battista was thus delivered from trouble 
with his womankind in his new adversity. 





CHAPTER II.—A SUMMONS OBEYED. 


Battista had hardly retired to his own 
room, when his servant Giovanni brought him 
a brief message, which had been left with the 
porter, to the effect that Messer Battista should 
go and speak with a friend who had come to 
lodge over the night in the third house in 
the Casa Ponte. 

The message was not an attractive one in 
the circumstances. The time and its events 
were sufficiently out of joint, and Messer 
Battista was quite enough engaged with his 
own pressing affairs, to deprive him of any | 
taste for evening expeditions claimed on the 
spur of the moment. 

“Pista! What a fool you are, Giovanni, 
to deliver such an unreasonable request !” 

“T thought the master liked all messages 
left with the porter to be communicated to 
him without exception,” said Giovanni. 

“So I did on ordinary occasions ; but is 
this a time for me to hear how Messer Niccolo 
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has come in from the country to consult a 
notary, and wants to tell me that his breed 
of silkworms are a failure this year; or that 
Mase out at the olive-garden finds his wood- 
men refractory, and desires me to bribe the 
rascals with a festa on their own account? 
But now that I think of it,” declared Bat- 
tista, stopping short, “ neither Messer Niccolo 
nor Mase would lodge at the Casa Ponte, while 
I know another mad fellow. Quick, Giovanni! 
My cloak and my sword! No, I don’t wish 
your attendance—thank you all the same, 
I shall not be gone long. If this be Luigi 
Gondi,” added Battista to himself when he 
was out into the moonlit piazza of the mer- 
cato, “why, his straits are yet greater than 
mine. What can the hair-brained fellow mean 
by coming within leagues of the shadow of the 
monastery and the grip of the Prior Ambrose!” 

In a tumble-down house in the Casa Ponte, 
occupied by an old woman, who had been 
nurse in a family of some distinction in the 
neighbourhood, sat resting, on the side of a 
bed hung with tattered tapestry, a recently 
arrived traveller. He was still wrapped in 
his cloak, with the hood drawn round his 
face, which, wan and jaded, had yet the 
perennial youthfulness which haunts some 
faces. The old woman to whom the house 
belonged was on her knees, regardless alike 
of stiff joints and good petticoat, striving to 
coax into flame the charcoal in a rusty, dis- 
used stove, while the damp from the river 
had come out in blotches and ran down in 
drops on the green-tinged walls. 

“ Never mind, mother, I can keep heat in 
me with my cloak,” asserted the stranger with 
patient cheerfulness, but belying his words 
by shivering in spite of himself. 

“Not mind it, my bambino!” she gasped 
between the intermittent puffs of her breath 
to aid the flickering flame—“ not give you 
of the best! Oh, how proud I should be to 
have you here, were it not for one thing, and 
to change that one thing, I have said, be- 
tween this and the Nativita, scores on scores 
of aves and salves.” And as she spoke, she 
glanced round with fear in her puckered, 
broad face. 

“ Never mind them either,” her listener told 
her decisively. But he muttered to himself 
relentingly the next moment: 

“ Well, that is harshly put, seeing how she 
regards them. Besides, in another light they 
are the expression of the poor soul’s love for 
another, and may give her some relief and 
warm her heart, though the well-intended 
exercise does me neither good nor ill.” 

Did this man, with all his graces and gifts, 





possess the “ bitter and pungent salt ” required 
to recover an aye from corruption ? 

At this moment, Battista’s cautious knock 
called away the old woman in a state of tremu- 
lous agitation. The next moment Battista 
entered, and the stranger rose up to greet him. 

“Luigi Gondi!” cried Battista before he 
caught the emaciated, taper hands extended 
to him, and embraced their owner. “ What 
perversity has carried your feet to Rossi?” 

Looking at the two standing together in 
the middle of the earthen floor, with the mis- 
tress of the house retiring respectfully out of 
ear-shot, it was hard to believe that Luigi 
Gondi was a contemporary of Battista di 
Rossi, and within ten years of him in age. 
It was not so hard for a student of human 
nature to perceive that the one man might 
possess a wonderful attraction for the other. 
Such men as Luigi Gondi are the Jonathans 
made to be loved by the Davids of all gene- 
rations. Their uncalculating enthusiasm, mag- 
nanimous generosity, and sheer impractica- 
bility, expose them to be the prey of their 
craftier brethren, as it removes all temptation 
to jealousy and envy on the part of their true 
fellows. Battista had already engaged in con- 
siderable contention, and encountered serious 
risks to befriend and protect Gondi. 

“IT am on my way to Corvieto, Battista,” 
replied Luigi plainly, “to brave the worst by 
making my opinions known where, believing 
them to be true, I was before guilty of letting 
them be hushed up. The archbishop has 
invited me to a contest with Fra Anselmo.” 

“But you know what such a contest 
means ?” remonstrated Battista warmly ; “you 
are prepared for its conclusion ?” 

“T hope so,” answered Luigi in a low, 
pained voice. “I try to prepare myself by 
taking no thought of the rack and the risk, 
as the Lord bade, Battista, when He will lend 
his unconquerable strength. Obeying Him, I 
cannot fail. Oh, rest content,” he added, 
with a burst of passionate reproach, which 
thrilled the hearer, as coming from one 
naturally tolerant and yielding, as the defiance 
of a timid creature, sheep or bird, turning at 
bay to defend its treasure, smites the con- 
science of the assailant ; “you made me recant 
once ; don’t try it again, Battista.” 

Battista was silent, baffled by this agony of 
fidelity which renders the weak strong. 

“The archbishop may not permit the con- 
test, the proposal may have been a feint,” 
he speculated half aloud,as a last hope. “A 
Gondi is too popular game to be flown at 
safely, in that quarter, except once on a time, 
especially when all the other Gondi femain 
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faithful children of the Church. The hump- 
backed duchess in the north has not been 
brought round without more scandal than 
Rome liked—the persecution of Carmicchi | 
has not answered the end. At least you are | 
firm in offering yourself for thecontest, Luigi?” 

“Yes, and I did not come here to be dis- 
suaded from the encounter by your too partial 
affection, Battista,” declared Luigi, calming 
down so soon as the opposition to his deter- 
mination was withdrawn—showing himself | 
desirous of proving how real and cordial was | 
his regard for his old comrade and long-suffer- 
ing associate ; “ but,” Luigi inquired earnestly, | 
“there is no chance of my compromising you | 
were this meeting known? You have become | 
a great and prosperous man, it may be that the | 
slightest suspicion of your having been in con- 
tact with a man known to hold heretical 
opinions, will be spied out and mischief made 
of it.” 

Battista smiled with a scornful curl of his 
lip. ‘Not atall, man, I happen to be beyond | 
suspicion.” 

He said no more, his natural frankness | 
checked by his equally natural Italian ten- | 
dency to hold what he knew in reserve till 
he saw his way clearly. 

Luigi also hesitated. “I am afraid you 
may not understand me,” he protested with a 
fretting trepidation stealing into his manner. 

“No, I do not understand you, my friend ; 
I never did,” declared Battista, folding his 
arms, and presenting a stern front to the 
apostle ofa new evangel. How could you ever 
become a follower of the Pignoni? I know it 
was that visit to Naples, when Bernardine di 
Sienna and Peter Martyrwere there before they 
went to Geneva, and the city of the old Guis- 
cardi was in a state of ferment with heresy. 
That visit was at the bottom of it.” 

“You need not go so far as Naples to 
seek the origin of my heresy, as you call it,” 
retorted Luigi; “you know that Brucioli 
published an Italian version of the New 
Testament in Florence as early as 1530, 
and that before it was prohibited by the 
Council of Trent we all read it curiously. 
Ay, and you know well the prohibition 
did not prevent fresh versions being made. 
You know that the Oratory of Divine Love, 
the Society of Theatines, and the Society 
of Jesus, have been all insisting on the neces- 
sity of reformation in the Church, by very 
different modes, I grant you.” 

“ But reformation is not withdrawal, Luigi,’ 
| argued Battista; “‘ no corruption can warrant 
abandonment of the Church.” 
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| 
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“Who compels us to abandonment ?” de- 


manded Luigi fiercely ; “ who thrusts us out ? 
And we are not such a narrow sect or such 
a small circle at Naples as you would make 
us out to be; there is not a town in Italy 
which does not contain some reformer of 


| note who professes the doctrines openly or 


in disguise, and who is spied upon, threatened, 
or hunted down. There are thousands of 
schoolmen under the ban of the Inquisition.” 

“ There is not a town of Italy,” parodied 
Battista coolly, “ which does not contain some 
hare-brained enthusiast ; and, alas ! he is gene- 
rally a man of note. As for the schoolmen, 
in practical matters they are the greatest fools 
going.” 

“The foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise,” muttered Luigi. 

“ But, how you, Luigi,” continued Battista, 
not heeding the interjection, “a loverof all that 
is beautiful and civilised, could join a faction 
which wages war with whatever is pleasant, is 
a mystery tome. I should as soon have ex- 
pected you to join Barbarossaand his corsairs.” 

“ Ah, but, Battista,” explained Luigi, “ you 
forget that truth must be at the foundation of 
all real beauty and wisdom, whether in art, 
learning, or in life itself. What is false can 
never be permanently lovely and excellent, 
though it may possess a transitory charm. 
Therefore, before presenting pure, goodly 
offerings of the intellect, the affections, the 
skilled eyes, ears, and hands to our Master, it 
may be necessary to consume the mixed, mere- 
tricious—often gross and shameful works of 
men’s genius—which interpose between the 
same genius consecrated to God the Father 
and Jesu the Son. The one is like a pic- 
turesque ruin, and the other a fit, glorious, 
perfect temple. Who would grudge sacrificing 
the ruin to the temple ?” 

“Show me the temple first,” interposed 
Battista sceptically. 

“Why, you believe, Battista,” pressed 
Luigi, “that this green, luxuriant earth, on 
which so many sinful feet have trod, as well 
as the sinless feet of the Son of Man, on 
which so many horrible crimes have been 
committed, besides the mighty sacrifice, must 
be burnt up in order to be replaced by the 
new heaven and earth in which dwelleth 
righteousness.” 

“‘T believe as I am told,” answered Battista 
evasively. “Iam no /ra/e, no embodiment 
of a council to settle a text or a tenet.” 

“Now, Battista,” objected his friend pas- 
sionately, “you would scorn to be so ruled 
in what concerns you infinitely less—your 
perishing worldly business—or a question of 
mere grovelling human knowledge as to who 
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wrote that manuscript, or if this gem is a 
genuine antique, forsooth. You would have 
a decided personal opinion there. And to 
whom do you leave the most tremendous 
questions to be settled? To accomplished 
mockers in St. Peter’s chair like Leo: to 
cold-hearted, wily tramplers on men’s rights 
and feelings, such as Clement, claiming to be 
sovereign pontiffs and vicars of Him who, 
when they sought to make Him a king, went 
and hid Himself. I thought we of Tuscany 
knew enough of the Medici to scruple to 
trust them with our inheritance for time, 
much less for time and for eternity. But I 
forget, Battista,” the speaker broke off, dis- 
turbed by a sudden recollection, “that in 
your prosperity and power, perhaps you think 
you owe something to the Medici. There 
have been men among them who have been 
quick enough to discern and promote parts, 
and, it may be, probity which did not war with 
their own views. Any way, I ought not to 
speak evil of dignities, to a public man.” 

“Never mind me, Luigi,” answered Bat- 
tista, with something which sounded like 
levity, ‘if you have forgotten my obligations, 
I have much more forgotten them—sup- 
posing they ever existed. But you did not 
come out of your road to be within sting of 
a hornets’ nest at Rossi—to rail at the 
Medici. Your friend, the sub-prior, is not 
more friendly to innovations, new lights, 
eccentricities, than of old.” 

“Forbid that I should rail at any one,” pro- 
tested Luigi, with a hasty, weary sigh. “ Me 
culpa, my own short-comings are so notorious, 
that he who runneth may well take up a railing 
accusation against me.” 

He began, in spite of the fatigue of his long 
journey, and of a recent illness, to walk 
up and down the earthen floor. ‘“ You can- 
not have forgotten how I temporised before 
at Corvieto, how I consented to be one in an 
idolatrous procession of the host, how I for- 
sook———” he was pouring forth his confession 
when Battista gently stopped the stream of 
piteous self-abhorrence. 

“Neither did you come here to rail at 
yourself for my special benefit, and at the 
tenth hour of the night, friend Luigi.” 

“No,” acknowleged Luigi, restored to his 
right mind, smiling faintly indeed, but taking 
courage as he smiled at his infatuation, “for 
what am I and my sins to waste breath upon 
in this grand march of the ages? Better 
left to the mercy of the Most High and the 
grace of his right hand—the Brother Man— 
and forgotten with everything but the mercy 
and the grace blotted out. It was of yourself, 











dear Battista, and to yourself that I would 
say a parting word, for you know that it may 
very well happen we two may not meet again 
in this world. You are strong and pros- 
pering. All this is good; no man need gain- 
say it, least of all do I carp at your success 
and usefulness. Besides, I know you, Battista 
—that the best part of you craves to profit 
our country by agricultural improvements, by 
trading enterprise, and by taking advantage 
of political openings whenever they occur.” 

“Now you say well, Luigi,” testified Bat- 
tista. 

“T am aware that you—a large-hearted, 
liberal-minded man—are fain to leave Italy 
the better for you. It is honourable, it is 
glorious, but there is a glory that transcendeth. 
There is only one way for a man to deliver 
his country as there is. only one way for him 
to save himself.” 

“ And that is?” questioned Battista. 

“That is by losing it, as by losing himself. 
My country is, after all, but a trust, held like 
everything else for the great King only to 
come to true dignity and honour with Him 
as his fief when He is obeyed and honoured. 
Do you think, Battista, that there will ever 
be freedom on earth, or that men will recog- 
nise and respect each other’s rights, till all the 
debasing superstition of intervening virgin, 
saints, priests, boyght favour and bribed am- 
nesty, be swept away ; till He be fully recog- 
nised who has made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth, and appointed before- 
hand their bounds and habitations ?” 

“Will that ever be, Luigi?” 

“Do you doubt it?” urged Luigi sharply ; 
“then you are a greater heretic than I. But 
I have lost sight of the fact that you have 
not, even yet, stopped to ask with our coun- 
tryman, ‘What is truth?’ Nay, that you 
profess there is no call for such a pregnant 
question from a layman.” 

Battista did not give a direct response. 
By one of those rapid transitions peculiar to 
southern idiosyncrasy, he remarked instead, 
as he shrugged his shoulders ironically, “ My 
prosperity, on which you have been descant- 
ing so eloquently, Luigi, has taken to itself 
wings and flown away. I have been banished 
by the seventy and the irresponsible head, 
With the cock-crowing I begin the removal 
of my family and such of my goods as are 
transferable to the little Castello of San Rocca 
up among the mountains. There I may stag- 
nate and sink into one of the more substantial 
and slightly-enlightened, for all your thrust 
about truth ; or I may originate a new band of 
brigands instead of being any more Battista 
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di Rossi—the well-born trader of Rossi—for 
anything that I can see.” 


| ss ‘ 
to his doom,” murmured Battista, as he went 
down the casa, ‘ and the world of onlookers, 


“JT am glad of it—I am heartily glad of whether orthodox or heretic, will pick holes 


it!” exclaimed Luigi joyfully. 

“You are not serious. Save me from my 
friends !” commented Battista drily. 

“My poor Battista, it is not that I mean, 
I would give my right hand to have you rich 
and great,” urged Luigi; “but there is 
nothing so blinding, so blighting to most 
men as unbroken worldly prosperity.” 

“Tt is what none of us quarrel with, and 
all of us aim at, my preacher,” interrupted 
Battista ironically ; “ even you, Luigi, would 
have no objection to being a popular and 


aristocratic reformer under court patronage.” | 


“Yes, blind bat that I am,” owned Luigi 
candidly, ‘‘ because I, too, would have joined 
the cry to make my master a king, yet, in that 
case the earth ought to be pulverised without 
frost, and the corm to grow without rain. 
Now the scales will fall from your eyes, and 
you will have time to adjust other scales of 
responsibility and integrity, you will weigh 
evidence and sift testimony.” 

“I beg your pardon, I shall-do nothing of 
the kind,” contradicted Battista bluntly ; “ I 
don’t wish my head to be turned, neither do 
I wish to be at dagger’s drawing with all my 
neighbours—small and great. I shail rather 
study goat’shair and the grainof the pine wood.” 

“You cannot help yourself,” maintained 
Luigi confidently; ‘you will be rusticated 
in enforced idleness and solitude, without 
being crushed or distracted by the blow. 
You have too much independence to be de- 
stroyed by the most unrighteous state decree, 
which can but expatriate you from Tuscany 
and confiscate so much land and corn, so 
many bonds and orders. You will have space 
to ponder, to compare and contrast, to forget 
and remember. I predict a new life for you, 


Battista. I wish you joyfor your good. You | 


believe that, Battista ?” appealed Luigi, wist- 
fully, in the middle of his congratulation. 


‘Oh, yes, I believe it,” admitted Battista | 


ruefully ; “and I believe equally that you 
would wish me joy of the gracious intentions 
of the heavenly powers and my improving 
prospects, did you see me consigned to a 
prison cell or marched to the stake—all for 
my good, and as you would also have the 
greatest pleasure in bearing me company, I 
dare not take your wishes amiss, or even say 
decidedly that they are wrong, my poor fellow. 
What do I know, a matter of fact, worldly 
mule—sleek no longer?” finished Battista, 
as he prepared to take leave of his friend. 

“There goes a fellow beyond redemption 


| in his coat to the end of time, because of his 
| inconsistencies, his blunders and falls ; yet how 
| many of his judges and critics could be as 
| honest, as constant, returning ever to the 

charge? Angrywith him, poor fanatical Luigi ! 
| I should prefer kissing his feet to kissing those 
| of his holiness the Pope, of whom, to be sure, 
| Luigi spoke with scant ceremony! He ought 
| to have lived in the good early days of the 
| Church, and become a victim to the heathen, 
| since any way, and in all times, till earth is 
| nearer heaven, such men must be victims.” 





CHAPTER IUL—LIFE IN THE CASTELLO. 


THE Castello of San Rocca was one of 
the walled villages with casements in its 
walls and a tower im the centre to serve as 
a citadel, which covered the lower heights of 
the Apennines. One would have thought 
that a village might have claimed exemption 
from the humblest defence on the plea 
that it had little to defend. But poverty 
is comparative, and rapine, which stooped 
to the meanest prey, had its special lodgings 
in the mountains. The hostile villages, the 
holds of robbers by profession and cut- 
throats by calling, the passing visits of free 
soldiers, alike of the Emperor and the Pope, 
when these worthies chanced to be in high 
latitudes, supplied swarms of locusts fit to 
devour the scantiest supplies of cheese, bread, 
chestnuts, milk, sour wine, linen and woollen 
cloth, belonging to the wretched peasants. 

San Rocca was not evena place where “ the 
villeggiatura”—a pretty play at out-of-door life, 
dear to Roman and Italian families of rank, 
when they occupied theircountry villas—could 
be practised with comfort, even had Monna 
Francesca been ever given toa practice which 
implied a lively and adventurous spirit. The 
habitation was a very different one from the 
family house in the town ; the ground-floor was 
a single cave for two cows, three mules, and 
half-a-dozen goats; the upper stories were 
reached by ladders, and were divided into 
small, damp, little rooms. A residence here 
could only have been quite endurable during 
apilgrimage ora hunting-excursion made in the 
early spring or summer. The gorge of every 
bubbling stream was then a Virgin shrine 
decorated with lilies, cyclamen, maiden-hair 
iern, and myosotis. The keen aromatic 
scent of the pine-trees mingled with the 
balminess of all the bursting buds on the ex- 
hilarating mountain air, and was supposed with 
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justice to impart vigour to the sickliest frame. | the mountains. Down in the plains myrtles 
But it was no such holiday-errand which saw | were green as ever, the purple and golden fruit 
Battista di Rossi and his family established | of figs and oranges was hanging uninjured, 
at San Rocca. The autumn rains had come | clusters of damask roses were blushing crimson 
on, the evenings were long and cold, the| in the silvery autumn haze; but here among 
chestnut and beech leaves were yellow andj the hills, October and November were a 
red with more gorgeous tints than those of | different experience. 

spring, and the shed cones of the pines helped Battista soon regretted the impulse which 
to cover the sere grass and bracken with a | had iriduced him to cast down the challenge, 
sodden brown carpet. The stripped, battered | of fixing on the nearest point to Tuscany 
ridges seemed to shiver in sympathy with the | in accordance with the terms of his sentence 
white mantle descending lower and lower on | of banishment, when he might have gone to 
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Rome or to Naples, and led a social life, | other losses. In addition to that simple com- 
surrounded by all the luxuries and refine- | fort, she slept a good deal—the close smoky 
ments of the age. At least he was the chief | atmosphere produced by the wood fire on 
sufferer by his choice, for, strange to say, | the hearth, serving asa narcotic. For farther 
Monna Francesca and her granddaughters | employment and diversion, Monna Francesca. 
were less affected than he was by the isola- | entertained every begging friar and travelling 
tion and deprivations of their position. | pedlaron whom she could lay hands. Her hos- 
Monna Francesca was dull certainly without | pitable inclinations thus becoming known and 
her gossips, but she found a great resource | responded to, she was not absolutely im- 
in complaining by the hour of the absence | mured from intercourse with her kind. Neta 
of a hair-dresser’s shop at San Rocca, which | and Bona showed girlish adaptability to cur- 
she professed to lament quite as much as! cumstances. When they tired of feeding and 
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making friends with the mules and the goats, 
and found that they could not stroll or ride 
bare-backed to any distance under the cloud- 
darkened skies, they took tolearning from their 
admiring contadini girl-companions how to 
cardandspin, toboil chestnuts, and bake bread. 


But Battista was like a fish out of water, or | 


a caged wild bird. He wriggled and gasped 
for breath and beat against his bars. 
other affairs had got into a dead lock, in 
which he could not venture to stir, so that 
his entire occupation was taken from him. 
He could not sleep and chatter with Monna 
Francesca, or be a graceful mocking bird with 
the girls. He did not take to goat’s hair or to 


pinewood, as he had predicted. He went out | 
moodily with his gun to shoot a wild goat or | 


deer when it crossed his path, but spent the 
most of his time walking aimlessly, or sitting 
gazing abstractedly onthe drooping landscape. 


Sometimes the sun would break through and | 
the veil be lifted for a moment, but it was | 


only to reveal splendid possibilities lost the 
next moment, like glimpses of success in the 
livesof men. Battista had not been altogether 
selfish in his aspirations. He had also 
schemed and striven to make the town of 
Rossi, in its favourable situation amongst 
olive and mulberry gardens, and not far from 
the great route between Florence and Rome, 
the nucleus of a great commercial city ; and, 
to promote the welfare and renown of Tus- 
cany until she should be independent of 
Rome. And the end of it was that he 
might retrograde into squalor and want, Flo- 
rence sink into slavery, and Italy be boarded 
by the Turks and a second time swamped by 
the descendants of the Goth, for anything 
that he could do to prevent it. 

He wished that he were at least one of the 
great men by whose losses the world was en- 
riched. And the thought of the great men whose 
sorrows blossom into joys for others, reminded 
him of his encounter with Luigi Gondi on 
the eve of his banishment. Battista had not 
been able to learn what had been Luigi’s 
fate, but now it haunted him like a shadow 
projected from another world into the worries 
and annoyances of this. He recalled his 
first acquaintance with Luigi when in Florence 
studying classics and jurisprudence under the 
same masters. The marvellous quickness 
and sympathetic power of the younger student 
had placed him at once on a level with his 
senior fellow-pupil, and the two had become 
fast friends. They had shared each other’s 
pursuits and pleasures, seeing the same bril- 
liant company, frequenting the same studios 
and patronising the same barber's shop. 


All his | 


They had visited Rome in one Holy Week, 
| and assisted in the churches and their pro- 
cessions side by side. In all this intercourse 
Battista had been fascinated and allured by 
the single-heartedness with which Luigi threw 
himself into the interests of the hour. 

| The lives of the friends had separated from 
that epoch. Battista had entered on what is 
called the serious business of life; Luigi, 
| having a small independent patrimony, and 
but little worldly ambition, had postponed 
settling down and protracted his experimental 
travelling days. He had gone to Naples, 
was won over to the intellectual circle of the 
Spaniard Valchy, led astray, as Battista was 
tempted to believe, by the very fires of perse- 
cution which certain doctrines kindled. Luigi 
had always shown a proneness to range him- 
self on a losing side, such as that of the new 
religionists who were bent on introducing 
into Italy the views of the German ex-monk 
and the Franco-Genevese professor. These 
| views had brought Luigi into a worse plight 
than that of Battista ; for, whereas banishment 
and confiscation were common misfortunes in 
Italy, the suspicion of heresy caused a man 
to be regarded with loathing by his Roman 
Catholic fellow-creatures. 

Where was Luigi? Battista often asked 
himself. He must either be rigidly watched 
and shunned, or be lying in prison, the iron en- 
tering doubly into his sensitive soul. Luigi 
knew the story of the monk who was taken to 
Rome and exposed to the most appalling test 
which the devilish spirit in man could con- 
ceive—put upon a diet of bread and water, 
which was diminished day by day, till the soul, 
deadly sick, offered any concession to buy a bit 
of mouldy bread and a draught of muddy water. 
Courage to die, that was nothing. There were 
other men in Italy who could shout “ Victoria, 
Victoria,” while blazing at the stake. But that 
might bearesult of nerve and dogged obstinacy. 
There was something more in the courage 
which could face trials—superhuman to a 
man exquisitely human—who had already 
failed before them, and been lightly esteemed 
by both friend and foe for what they termed 
his pusillanimity. Yet, though Luigi Gondi 
was not a man of iron nerve, though there 
might be even some flaw in his faith, great 
and noble as it was, on account of which it 
could not remove this mountain ; still this faith 
would face the mountain in the great invincible 
name of another, and try again and again till 
Luigi Gondi should die the truest of martyrs. 

Battista di Rossi, like most natures of his 
cast, had hitherto warily avoided this prin- 
ciple, and had contented himself with more 
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or less of an outward conformity to, and 
respect for, the rites and ceremonies of his 
religion. Would he continue to escape from 
this enthralling principle? Luigi had said 
that it would be so, and that compulsory in- 
action and solitude would have a message for 
him, as they had for Dante, for Mahomet, 
for Moses. Was this principle, indeed, the 
salt of the earth, the sole ingredient which 
could keep it from perishing in its wicked- 
ness, and enable all its work, its duties, its 
enjoyments to be done and taken in integrity 
and hope? Must it be the pith and marrow, 
the lamp and staff, of each individual? Pos- 
sessed of more than its first slight outlines, 
might Monna Francesca rise from her feeble- 
ness and submission into moral heights of 
holy contemplation and steadfastness, until she 
should not need a son, or husband, or even 
priest, to tell her whattothink? Thus endowed, 
might Neta’s and Bona’s childish laughter be 
educated, until it acquired full tones, which 
might have tearsinthem? If Netaand Bona 
could not shine as stars, might they at least 
be able to stand alone, with a Saviour who was 
as far above patron saints and the blessed 
Virgin, as divinity was above humanity; so 
that when Battista came to die he should be 
nearer dying in peace, even though he left 
his daughters in their nonage, with their in- 
heritance and their hands to be fought for 





fiercely by contending claimants? Was there 
really one unmistakable, unerring clue, through 
this labyrinth of life, which was given to men 
to accept and hold? Had he, Battista di | 
Rossi, been guilty of rebellious wickedness in 
resolutely ignoring the most distant indica- 
tions of it? Was it necessary for him to go 
into banishment with chiefs of men so much 
greater than he to be compelled to look for 
this clue, and deliberately accept or reject it 
at its cost? Was this in a measure to see 
visions and have revelations with all the saints ? 

Over and over again, through the severe 
winter, and again into the soft spring, until 
he was almost half reconciled to his banish- 
ment, he revolved these questions — the 
legacy of his interview with Luigi. He 
studied quietly the few authorities which were 
within his reach, till a great calm followed the 
storm, a mild seriousness not to be disturbed. 

It is not said that Battista actually joined 
the ranks of the reformers. “In Italy men 
did not adopt Lutheranism, though they 
approached it.” It was their dogma, that 
“nothing could warrant or justify withdrawal 
from the Catholic Church, one and indivisible.” 
Nevertheless, Luigi Gondi’s words were borne 
out. Battista di Rossi’s banishment and isola- 
tion constituted an era in his life, after which 
the passionate, vindictive merchant showed 
himself in many respects a new man. 


THINE IS THE POWER. 


UR Father, our Father, who dwellest in light, 
We lean on Thy love, and we rest on Thy might ; 
In weakness and weariness joy shall abound, 
For strength everlasting in Thee shall be found: 
Our Refuge, our Helper, in conflict and woe, 
Our mighty Defender, how blessed to know 
That Thine is the Power ! 


Our Father, Thy promise we earnestly claim, 
The sanctified heart that shall hallow Thy Name, 
In ourselves, in our dear ones, throughout the wide world, 
Be Thy Name as a banner of glory unfurled ; 
Let it triumph o’er evil and darkness and guilt, 
We know Thou canst do it, we know that Thou wilt, 
For Thine is the Power ! 


Our Father, we long for the glorious day 


When all shall adore Thee and all shall obey. 

Oh, hasten Thy kingdom, oh, show forth Thy might, - 
And wave o’er the nations Thy sceptre of right. 

Oh, make up Thy jewels, the crown of Thy love, 
And reign in our hearts as Thou reignest above. 


For Thine is the Power ! 
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Our Father, Thou carest ; 

Our inmost desires, our manifold need ; 

The fount of Thy mercies shall never be dry, 

For Thy riches in glory shall mete the supply ; 

Our bread shall be given, our water be sure, 

And nothing shall fail, for Thy word shall endure, 
And Thine is the Power! 


Our Father, we pray that Thy will may be done, 
For full acquiescence is heaven begun,— 
Both in us and by us Thy purpose be wrought, 
In word and in action, in spirit and thought, 
And Thou canst enable us thus to fulfil, 
With holy rejoicing, Thy glorious will, 

For Thine is the Power! 


Thou knowest indeed 


Our Father, forgive us, for we have transgressed, 
Have wounded Thy love, and forsaken Thy breast ; 
In the peace of Thy pardon henceforth let us live, 
That through Thy forgiveness we too may forgive, 
The Son of Thy love, who hath taught us to pray, 
For Thy treasures of mercy hath opened the way, 
And Thine is the power ! 
Thou knowest our dangers, Thou knowest our frame, 
But a tower of strength is Thy glorious name ; 
Oh, lead us not into temptation, we pray, 
But keep us, and let us not stumble or stray ; 
Thy children shall under Thy shadow abide ; 
In Thee as our Guide and our Shield we confide, 
For Thine is the Power! 
Our Father, deliver Thy children from sin, 
From evil without and from evil within, 
From this world, with its manifold evil and wrong, 
From the wiles of the Evil One, subtle and strong; 
Till, as Christ overcame, we too conquer and sing, 
All glory to Thee, our victorious King, 
For Thine is the Power! 
Our Father, Thy children rejoice in Thy reign, 
Rejoice in Thy highness, and praise Thee again ! 
Yea, Thine is the kingdom and Thine is the might, 
And Thine is the glory transcendently bright,— 
For ever and ever that glory shall shine, 
* For ever and ever that kingdom be Thine, 
For Thine is the Power! 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 





any connection as to the matter of which 
comets are composed, and those strange sys- 
tems of meteors or star showers, yet it is 
| possible they may be associated with such 
systems in other ways, and for other pur- 
poses. Thus it is possible they may be the 
travelling reservoirs or dispensers of magnetic 

















ASSOCIATION OF COMETS AND STAR SHOWERS. 


PART II. 


“ROUGH there does not appear to be | 


or electric power, and may, in their various 
orbits or courses, be as the sun and stars are 
in their own systems—feeders of magnetism 
and electricity to the universe. They do not 
themselves indeed seem to possess any attrac- 
tive power so as to influence the more solid 
bodies of the universe in this way; on the 
contrary, they are themselves subjected to 
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the powerful attraction of our larger planets, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus. It is evident, 
however, that within their own substance 
there is something strongly resembling the 
phenomena of magnetic or electric force and 
action, and as dispensers of this they may pos- 
sibly be of importance. As to their association 
with star showers ; as yet, at least, it appears 
to be limited to a few, and this association 
therefore may be but the chance falling in of 
these light gaseous bodies with such streams 
of meteors as those of August and Novem- 
ber, along which they might be borne as a 
boat is carried down a rapid stream. But the 
whole of the subject of this association is so 
involved in mystery that conjecture is vain, 
and the above suggestion is only given for 
what it may be worth, until future discovery 
shall have at length solved it fully. 

In the meantime another and recent ap- 
parent association of Biela’s comet with a 
stream of meteors has occurred, which adds 
to the interest of the subject; but which, 
although it has not yet served to clear up 
the mystery, has added another item of 
evidence in favour of the theory. On the 
27th of November, 1872, at seven o’clock 
P.M., the writer witnessed a magnificent 
shower of stars. This shower, which he first 
imagined to be that, or part of that, which 
was due on the 13th, and which for some un- 
explained cause had been retarded, he soon 
perceived to be a different stream, having a 
different origin, and seeming to proceed from 
a different quarter of the heavens from the 
November shower of 1866, which latter came 
from the star Alpha Leonis, in the constella- 
tion of Leo, from the north-east, meeting the 
earth in its course; whereas this shower ap- 
peared to come from the neighbourhood of 
Andromeda, from a much greater height, 
and rather from behind the earth’s course. 
This circumstance at once distinguished the 
two systems to the writer. The latter shower 
appeared likewise to be resolved at a more 
distant point from the earth, although in 
other respects the phenomena were identical. 

While debating in his mind to what to 
refer this shower, a report reached him that a 
German astronomer who had witnessed it 
had announced that this shower was but the 
stream associated with the comet known as 
Biela’s, which has a period of 63 years, 
and whose perihelion was calculated for Oc- 
tober 14th, but which could not be discovered 
at the time or place where it was due. 
Taking, then, the direction of the shower, 
and by it calculating the probable place of 
2 comet, the astronomer mentioned com- 








municated by telegraph with Mr. Pogson 
of Madras, requesting him to look for the 
comet, which by observation of the associated 
shower of meteors he assumed should be 
seen there, though not visible in Europe. 
Accordingly it is related that after two nights’ 
vain search, something resembling Biela’s 
comet was discovered by Mr. Pogson in the 
place described. The particulars of this ob- 
servation have not yet been made known, 
but in the meantime grave doubts have been 
raised as to the identity of the object seen 
by Mr. Pogson with Biela’s comet; and 
until this is ascertained beyond doubt no 
definite opinion of this strange matter 
can be formed. The following passage 
from the Atheneum of January 18, 1873, 
thus comments upon the matter: “ Astro- 
nomers do not universally indorse the idea 
that the object discovered by Mr. Pogson on 
the 2nd of December was without doubt the 
lost comet of Biela. All that is certain is that 
Mr. Pogson turned his telescope on the track 
of the retreating meteors of November 27, 
and saw an object of cometary appearance. If 
really Biela’s comet, something very extra- 
ordinary must have happened to that body, 
which, according to the very accurate cal- 
culation of its path, would have been in peri- 
helion on the 14th of October, whereas the 
group of meteors which produced the shower 
seen here on the 27th of November did not 
arrive at its nearest distance from the sun 
tillthe 25th of December. The earth crossed 
the orbit of that comet with which the me- 
teors appear to have so remarkable a connec- 
tion on the 27th of November (the night in 
question), but the comet itself was far away 
unless some catastrophe had occurred to it 
since last seen (concerning which speculation 
is quite at fault). It is more likely that what 
Mr. Pogson saw was another concentration 
of cometary matter in the orbit of Biela.” 

The probability of the correctness of this 
last suggestion is confirmed by the writer 
of an elaborate and able article on the star 
shower of November and star showers in ge- 
neral in the January number of the Cornhill 
Magazine, while in the mind of the present 
writer, likewise, it confirms the theory which 
he has himself already suggested in these 
pages, that these objects, such as Biela’s 
comet and Enke’s, should not be classified or 
considered identical in matter with the greater 
comets, but are to be looked upon simply as 
clusters or aggregates of the matter of which 
the star showers are composed ; in fact, what 
Mrs. Ward beautifully and poetically described 
as “the Gem in the ring” of star showers. 
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But the suggestion in the Atheneum seems 
to be confirmed likewise by the statements 
of the writer in the CornAz//7, who asserts 
positively that Biela’s comet has disap- 
peared entirely from the heavens, not having 
been found where it should be at its perihelion 
on October 14th, notwithstanding the most 
careful scrutiny by Mr. Hind and other eminent 
searchers for the last two periods. He also sug- 
gests that probably a catastrophe has occurred 
to it which will prevent its ever resuming its 
place in its orbit, and that it will never be 
seen again. In a few days, however, after 
this paper had appeared, and subsequent to 
the star shower of the 27th of November, 
Mr. Pogson is said to have seen it in quite a 
different place from where it ought to be, 
and apparently uninjured by any catastrophe, 
and this just as the uninitiated readers were 
beginning to form their own conclusions, and 
to suppose that the star shower of the 27th 
of November was neither more nor less than 
the débris of the comet of Biela, into which 
the earth had come in contact. 

Now, how are these contradictory state- 
ments to be reconciled? In the one place, 
Biela’s comet is reported dead, smashed to 
atoms; in the other, alive and well as ever, 
only having taken a trip for its health or 
amusement to Madras, leaving a tail behind 
it to tell where it was gone. ‘The eccentrici- 
ties of Biela’s comet, and its strange per- 
formances in another way, may perhaps render 
the latter achievement less wonderful. It 
is well known that Biela’s comet some twenty 
years ago split in two, and the two comets 
thereby created travelled amicably together 
like a pair of coach horses, side by side, oc- 
casionally exchanging flashes with each other, 
for a whole period of seven years. Since that 





they have never been seen, till being searched 
for in October, 1872, and nothing found but 





their wake of star showers when they crossed 
the earth’s orbit on the 27th of November, 
lo and behold, suddenly ove appears at Ma- 
dras—as we have seen a duck in the water 
when pursued by a dog, making a long dive 
and coming up a long way off, leaving its 
pursuers completely bewildered and baffled. 
In the meantime, however, the real dénoue- 
ment is anxiously looked for by those inter- 
ested in such subjects. 

The association of comets with meteors 
is illustrated in) a curious manner by a 
vision of St. John in Revelation xii. It is 
believed by many that St. John had a 
comet before his mind’s eye, in vision, when 
he says in the 3rd verse, “ There appeared 
a wonder in heaven. Behold a great red 
dragon, and his tail drew the third part of 
the stars of heaven.” By the dragon, which 
is equally translated serpent, St. John means 
Satan, who is called in the same book “ the 
old serpent, which is the Devil.” 

Now, the appearance of comets in the hea- 
vens has frequently been compared to that of 
a serpent. Thus a work of the sixteenth 
century,* describing comets, says, “ ‘There are 
some comets that bristle with twisted ser- 
pents, another draws after it the twisted 
folds of a long tail.” The likeness to a ser- 
pent is indeed that which suggests itself most 
readily to the mind on seeing the long tail of 
a comet, which is frequently twisted like a 
serpent. Probably this, brought to the mind 
of St. John by “The Spirit,” was used by 
him as an illustration of Satan. But in this 
case the celestial serpent, or Satan, was ac- 
companied in the apostle’s vision by stars, 
which he is represented as “ drawing to him- 
self—even the fourth part of the stars of 
heaven.” Here then is a vision, associating 
stars with a comet, and illustrating by it the 
presence and power of Satan. Now, have 
we any evidence that St. John might have 
himself seen such an association of stars in 
the presence of a comet as, impressing his 
mind, may have led ultimately to this 
magnificent description of Satan in his 
vision thus illustrated. According to the 
calculations for the return of the November 
star shower of 1866, reckoning back from 
that date fifty-three periods—of thirty-four 
years each—we should arrive at a.D. 64 for 
the appearance of the same system in the 
heavens. Now, it is remarkable that it is 
recorded by Seneca, in the month of Octo- 
ber, A.D. 64, a comet appeared “from the 
north by the west;” and it is more than 
probable this comet continued visible for the 


* “ Souciet.”’ 
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succeeding month of November. Here then 
was the simultaneous presence of a comet 
and a star shower in the heavens at the same 
time ; and if this shower proceeded from Leo, 
or was in fact our Leonides, or November 
star shower, of which there is little doubt, 
then the effect would have been just what St. 
John describes in his vision—the apparent 
drawing of the stars of heaven from the north- 
east by the comet to itself in the west. St. 
John, it must be remembered, was himself 
alive at the time referred to, and probably 
witnessed it. 

Josephus refers to the appearance of what 
he calls a flaming sword in the heavens 
about the same time, A.D. 65, possibly the 
same comet that first appeared at the close 
of the preceding year, and appeared to St. 
John in the form of a serpent. This is 
brought forward not as a positive proof, but 
rather as a curious possibility of scriptural 
evidence of the remarkable association of 
comets and stars showers. 

But the able writer of the paper on me- 
teoric showers in the Cornhill advances the 
theory that we must be prepared to believe 
that all meteoric showers and all comets must 
be derived from the large immatured planets 
of our system in a sun-like state, and with 
which space is filled; and that these bodies 
could have no other origin, but must have 
been shot out of their parent suns or planets, 
their orbits depending on the direction of 
the discharges, together with the attractive 
influence to which they are respectively sub- 
jected by other planetary or solar bodies. 
And a most ingenious theory is adopted as 
to the power of our greater planets to arrest or 
entangle, or prevent the entrance of, foreign 
star systems or comets that would come to 
us from without—from the interstellar space, 
and which derive their origin from other 
suns and systems, and the possibility of 
which the writer doubts. Vet of all this 
there does not appear to be a shadow of proof 
that can be considered satisfactory. Ques- 
tions like these are beyond our reach ; they are 
among the secret things that belong to God. 
The great fault of the present age, and of scien- 
tific writers, seems to be to find in secondary 
causes alone sufficient to account for what 
belongs to the First Great Cause and His 
immediate agency on matter ; in fact, creation 
by the Creator. This is plainly beyond our 
faculties and knowledge. Who, for instance, 
can penetrate the mystery of the creation of 





our own globe or any planet in the heavens ? 
They challenge us to explain their origin 
from their beginning to what they now are— 
to explain their varied motions and the 
nature of the power that impels them on their 
course, or, having fixed their axis, preserves 
their inclination permanently in it. Many 
ingenious theories have been brought forward, 
it is true, to explain all this by secondary 
agencies, but no one has answered such 
questions beyond certain definite boun- 
daries, except by guess. So with star sys- 
tems and comets and all the matter with 
which space is doubtless filled. It is but 
waste of time and thought to attempt to 
account for their origin by secondary 
causes. How, for instance, does the theory 
assumed by the writer referred to, “that 
comets and star showers must have been de- 
rived from other stars or planets,” clear up 
the difficulty ? Supposing that it was the case, 


it only removes the mystery another step, and | 


leaves us bewildered. This question still 
recurs, From what were the stars or planets 
themselves derived? Did they each produce 
themselves or each other, or were they each 
shot out of each other? 

Must there always be something visible 
from which another something visible is to be 
derived? The Apostle tells us, on the con- 
trary, that “‘the things which are seen are 
not made of things that do appear ;” or, ac- 
cording to another reading, “are made of 
things that do not appear.” 

Such I do believe to be the case of comets 
and star showers. They are independent 
races that owe no parentage but God, and 
have their own peculiar functions to discharge, 
which we know not; but they are not made 
of anything which we are enabled to see; 
we cannot trace their pedigree. There is, in 
truth, but one answer to all inquiries as to the 
origin of such bodies, which will serve as 
well for comets and star showers as for suns, 
and stars, and planets—“‘He made the stars 
also.” While we willingly allow that the Crea- 
tor works through secondary causes, and has 
graciously permitted us to investigate many 
of these to our delight and instruction, He 
has not admitted us to His creative counsels, 
nor permitted us to go one step beyond the 
limits He has assigned to our knowledge 
and experience of those facts of which we 
may be cognisant without presumption, and 
which have been positively ascertained. 

J. CRAMPTON. 
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SILENCE. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ Patsy’s First GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN.” 


ILENTLY falleth 
The pitying snow ; 

Bountiful rivers 

All silently flow,— 
Silently shineth 

The sun in the sky ; 
Silently twinkle 

The great lights on high ; 
Silently groweth 

The corn in the field ; 
Silently, quietly, 

Deep wounds are healed : 
Silently loving, 

A strong heart is won,— 
Silently working, 

A good deed is done. 


Noisily waketh 

The thunder’s loud roar, 
Noisily breaketh 

The foam on the shore. 
Loud is the cannon 

And fierce is the strife, 
When man against man 

Is warring for life. 


| 
| 


} 





Hatred is loud, 
And contention doth cry ; 
But softer than summer 
Is Pity’s low sigh. 
Winds that are cruel 
Are heeded by all; 
But no man regardeth 
When soft breezes fall. 


Earth’s loudest battles 
Will cease before long ; 
Goodness is silent, 
And silence is strong. 
The Temple was builded 
Without any clamour— 
No voices of workmen, 
Nor sounds of the hammer ; 
The kingdom of Heaven 
In silence is growing ; 
The nations, like rivers, 
Unto it are flowing. 
We hear of the wicked, 
Their vice and their woe, 
But the prayers of the saints 
Have no record below. 





AGAINST THE STREAM: 
The Story of an BHeroic Age in England. 


By THE AUTHOR orf “THE SCHONBERG-CoTTA FAMILY.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


pe and I were very full of our project 


of establishing a Sunday-school. 

The word has not certainly, in these days, 
an exciting or a romantic sound. It does not 
exactly represent an “advanced” phase of 
philanthropy. 

But to us in Abbot’s Weir, in those days, 
it represented an advance which to Piers and 
me, and to Claire and Amice, was more excit- 
ing than any romance. To the conservative 
element of Abbot’s Weir it represented an 
element of progress, most daring, not to say 





Utopian and Chimerical. “Utopian” was 
my Uncle Fyford’s term, “ Chimerical” Mr. 
Rabbidge’s. 

“ You will lift people out of their places,” 
said my uncle, “ and upset all orderly arrange- 
ments, until the country will be as unsettled 
as France. The principles of the Christian 
religion should be inculcated from the pulpit, 
as I endeavour to do. If sacred things are 
to be taught to ignorant infants by boys and 
girls, what becomes of their solemnity, And 
what guarantee have you they are not teaching 
heresy and schism? My opinion is that you 
will find these schools nurseries of separatists.” 
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“‘But mothers have to teach, Uncle Fyford,” 
I said. 

“ Then let the mothers teach, my dear,” he 
replied, “ the clergy, and parents, are undeni- 
able authorities. Indeed, the more I think 
of it the more it seems to me a dangerous 
disturbance of the designs of Providence.” 

“But you cannot teach all the children, 
Uncle Fyford, and the mothers don’t. If 
we only taught them the Catechism and a 
little of the Bible, it could hardly be heresy ; 
could it? We can send them to say the 
Catechism and their texts to you when they 
know them.” 

“Thank you, my dear. But really I am 
not used to children, and the duties of my 
office are onerous enough already.” 

“We thought so, uncle. And so, you will 
let us try and help you a little? Perhaps you 
would even set us a few lessons? Or you 
will examine the children, and give the prizes, 
if they deserve any ?” 

“* My dear, lessons for little children are 
really not in my way. If you do indeed keep 
to the Catechism and the Bible—the Gospels 
I should say—I daresay, after all, you will 
not go far wrong.” 

“You could always come and see us, you 
know, Uncle Fyford. And if you can only 
grant us the great favour we have to ask you, 
we shall be within easy reach. We want the 
old room near the Abbey Gatehouse for our 
schoolroom to begin with.” 

“« My dear, it is a den of rubbish.” 

But he went with us, and soon his con- 
structive mind was quite interested in the 
capabilities of the place, which we with 
Dick’s aid had previously critically explored. 
There were blocked up windows which could 
easily be opened ; and with a little boarding 
for the floor, and a little repairing of the roof, 
a fire-place, and a few benches and books, a 
desk and a bell, our preparations would soon 
be complete. 

“Well, I suppose I cannot refuse you, 
Bride,” he said, half good-humouredly and 
half resentfully. ‘‘ Your ‘ Rights of Man’ 
perverted you to getting your own way too 
long ago. But it is rather a pity I did not 
make the discovery before. It would have 
made an excellent museum for my Coleoptera. 
The scheme is certainly Utopian. But per- 
haps the world is a little better on the whole 
for some people having, or having had, 
Utopian schemes.” 

Mr. Rabbidge looked on the experi- 
ment from a high and philosophical point of 
view. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, poitingn 








to several shelves of those ponderous folios, 
in which to him the delights of possession 
and of perpetual search were blended, “ look 
at those venerable volumes. They represent 
the theological researches of the wisest men 
of many centuries. Each of them imagined 
he had reached a conclusion on which 
Christendom might repose, and be at accord. 
And you see Christendom is not yet at repose 
or at accord. And you hope to make all this 
plain to babes in a few broken hours! It 
does sound a little chimerical.” 

“But, Mr. Rabbidge,” I said, “the babes 
have to grow up and to be good, if they can. 
And we cannot wait until the folios are 
finished, and Christendom is at repose, can 
we, to try and help them?” 

“Theology is a difficult science for young 
ladies to handle,” he replied, “ although it is 
one which every tinker used to think he could 
fathom, and which, for the feminine mind, 
seems to possess irresistible attractions.” 

“We do not want to teach them theology, 
if that means the contents of all those folios,” 
I said, “I am sure. How can we dream of 
such a thing? We want to teach them some- 
thing about Christianity, how God has loved 
us, and how we can show our love to Him.” 

“Christianity also is a large word, Miss 
Bride,” he said, “ and has many aspects. This 
scheme I repeat, seems to me a little chi- 
merical. Moreover, I confess I consider it 
rather an interference with the order of nature 
to take the children from their parents for 
religious instruction. But I have no doubt it 
will do the babes good to be an hour or two 
every Sunday with you and your brother. 
And,” he added pathetically, “I hope you 
will find the instruction of youth an easier 
avocation than I have.” 

Miss Felicity’s opposition was more im- 
movable. ‘“ What are parents for,” said she, 
“if they are not to teach their children re- 
ligion? And what are Sundays for, if they 
aré not to give poor working people one day 
to spend with their families? -I consider the 
plan at once Jacobinical and tyrannical, up- 
setting parental authority, and intruding on 
family life. Depend upon it, the poor 
children will learn two things in your Sun- 
day-schools ; to despise their parents, and to 
dress like their betters. And meantime 
you set the mothers free to idle and gossip 
away the day as they like. If you want to 
teach any one, teach the mothers to mend the 
rags, not to gossip and scold, and to keep 
their homes tidy.” 

My father undertook our defence on this 
occasion. 
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“Miss Felicity, you would scarcely set 
Bride to teach the mothers as they are. 
And in teaching the children you know she 
is teaching the fathers and mothers that are 
to be. Let us hope the Sunday-schools will 
succeed so well that in the next generation 
none will be wanted.” A hope which did not 
seem as Utopian to us in those days as it does 
now. 

Thus, even so humble and peaceful a mode 
of reformation as Sunday-schools was begun 
“ against the stream.” 

In the town opinions were divided. For- 
tunately our family was too well known 
for us to be suspected, as Mrs. Hannah More 
had been a few years before in a similar un- 
dertaking at Cheddar, of seeking to “ entrap 
the children in order to sell them as slaves.” 
Nor did our fame or the extent of our 
operations expose us to the self-contradictory 
charges brought against her, of “ disaffection 
against Church and State,” of “ abetting sedi- 
tion,” of “praying for the success of the 
French,” and of “ being paid by Mr. Pitt.” 

Moreover, Mrs. Hannah More and her 
generous sisters were pioneers, and the 
success of her labours, closely following those 
of Mr. Raikes and others, had made Sunday- 
schools appear rather less of an extravagance. 
I often think that perhaps those self-denying 
and calumniated labours among the “actual 
savages,” of the Mendips may outlive all those 
books of hers which were welcomed with a 
chorus of adulation by bishops, great ladies, 
and statesmen. “Aut Morus aut angelus” 
might be written with more permanent letters 
on these than, (as they were,) by Bishop 
Porteus on her “Estimate of the Religion 
of the Fashionable World.” 

In our part of the country, moreover, the 
Wesleyans had been at work for fifty years, 
and the discovery of the treasures contained 
in the Bible had inspired hundreds and 
thousands of our west country miners and 
labourers with the determination to learn to 
read it. Convince any body of people 
that there is something infinitely well worth 
reading, and they will find some way to 
learn how to read. Let any number of 
people have something worth writing, friends 
who care to be written to and the means of 
communication, and they will learn to write. 

The religious revival among the people of 
England came before the educational move- 
ment, and gave it at once its stimulus and 
its food. Our educational aspirations indeed 
were of the most moderate. Hannah More 
herself entirely disclaimed the idea of teach- 
ing the poor to write. “She had no inten- 

II. n.s. 





tion,” she apologetically assured one of her 
episcopal correspondents, “of raising the 
poor above their station.” 

And we had decidedly no presumptuous 
intentions of surpassing Mrs. Hannah More. 
Indeed, we were not attempting week-day 
schools at all. The body of religious literature 
with which we began was not'ambitious—Mrs. 
Hannah More’s * Church Catechism, broken 
into short questions,” the New Testament and 
the Prayer-book, a spelling-book, and Watts’s 
Hymns for Infant Minds: pictures we did 
not possess. 

But it was a great innovation; and our 
dear old England, conservative to the tips of 
her fingers in those Jacobinical days, did 
suspect us very much, and resentfully wonder 
what new-fangled treason we were plotting 
at Abbot’s Weir. 

Of the two “vested interests” we had to 
contend with, the parents, and the Dames of 
the day-schools, the parents were divided, and 
not inaccessible in a slow way to conviction ; 
but the Dames naturally were unanimous and 
entirely immovable. ‘They said the gentry 
were going to take their bread out of their 
mouths, and put grand empty words into the 
mouths of the children. In vain we pro- 
tested that we did not mean to interfere with 
one of their schools, but only to keep the 
children in order for them. The Dames were 
wiser in their generation than we were. They 
said it was easy to sow the seed, but not so 
easy to keep the crop from spreading. They 
said we should make the children discon- 
tented with them, and no one could say 
where it would end. Education, they felt, 
and felt very sagaciously, as a means of 
maintenance for superannuated old women, 
would pass away, if it was to be regarded 
primarily, not with reference to old women, 
but with reference to the children to be 
educated. As in so many reforms, the 
people to be reformed saw more clearly 
whither these reforms tended than the 
reformers. 

The West Indian planters foresaw the 
emancipation of the slaves, when the aboli- 
tionists only intended the extinction of the 
slave-trade. 

The Dames of Abbot’s Weir beheld in 
agonized vision vistas of day-schools—Lan- 
castrian, British, National—and the aboli- 
tion of Dames—while we only contemplated 
gathering a few children together on Sundays 
to teach them the Sermon on the Mount, 
Watts’s hymns, and the Catechism. 

In one sense the opponents of Hannah 
More were not so far wrong. The germs of 
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a Revolution lay, awaiting development, in | in the hostile cabinet. The babies grew up; 
the first of Mr. Raikes’s Sunday-schools. in due time the dame grew too feeble or too 
The Dames, therefore, were naturally im- | mild to pinch, and the subsequent babies 
placable. And, looking back, in my heart I | were mercifully suffered to sleep on warm 
pity them, more, certainly, than we did at the | afternoons, if they did it quietly. 
time. The gradual passing away of one in-| Our beginnings, as in most undertakings 
dustry after another by which poor bereaved | that live, were small. We started with five 
toiling women could, by work in their homes, | teachers and ten children. 
keep their homes together, has its darkly The mothers brought the little ones, and 
pathetic side. And after half a century of | left them, not without anxious exhortations 
experience, the article manufactured in our | to us, and many encouragements to the chil- 
wholesale national schools is not altogether | dren. They evidently regarded it as a loan 
so satisfactory as to bear no competition. | in concession to some fancy of ours, for which 
If Dames could be rendered efficient, Iam | the subjects deserved compensation. 
inclined to believe girls at all events would | One woman only addressed her exhortations 
be more effectively taught the things best | to the child, and her encouragements to us. 
worth a woman’s learning, in small individual} “If you can make any thing of he, Miss 
clusters than in great roughly classified | Bride, it’s more than his father or me can, or 
crowds. the dame, and sure enough, you're night 
And if fathers and mothers could oravould | welcome to him.” 
teach their children at home, I am sure no} A challenge which greatly stimulated our 
Sunday-school could or can compare with the | ambition. 
moral and spiritual results of such home| A beginning was all that was needed. 
teaching. | Amice, herself permitted to come only 
But these two #/s involve the Golden Age. | under a kind of commission of lunacy (Madam 
However, these considerations make me Glanvil protesting that the world being turned 
more tolerant to the Dames and the Parents | crazy, it was as well to encourage the least 
of Abbot's Weir, looking back from my old age, | | frantic of its delusions), took the youngest class, 
than I was at the time in my sanguine youth. | the babies, as we called them, ae we had 
“Utopia!” What was there impossible for | none under five. She said to me that the 
us in Utopia ? babies suited herand her theology best, and as 
Piers and I, and Amice, and Reuben Pen- | by-and-by she hoped to have to do with the 
gelly, in that little school in the old abbey | lowest class, the children among the races, 
gatehouse, and the rest of us throughout | it was the best training for her. 
England, were unsealing a fountain which was |_ She painted them Bible pictures, she 
to rise, and spread, and float Abbot’s Weir | brought them flowers, she taught them in 
and England above all the rugged Ararats in | parables ; and they certainly heard her gladly. 





| 


the world, and begin a new era! Her class was the most popular of all. The 
And the fountain of great waters did rise, | difficulty was to get any one to grow out of it. 
and did float England, as I believe, above | Yet more than one darling little one did 
many a peril ; although that grow out of it into higher teaching than ours. 
“ Divine event Infant epidemics carried off far more in those | 
For which the whole creation waits ” day s than now. 
seems scarcely yet in sight. In — after years reminiscences would be 


Meantime the war with the Dames waxed | brought out to me, by mothers, of little hymns 
hot. The Dames moved the ae and sacred sayings of some lost d: arling, and 
in general, and the grandmothers moved the | of the name of Jesus, blended by infant lips 
mothers ; and I scarcely know how it would | with that of “ mother,” and of ‘ Miss Amice,” 
have fared with us if Reuben had not adopted jas of One nearer, and dearer, and kinder, 
the Machiavelian policy of subsidising the | and better than all, to Whom it was nothing 
most intelligent and indignant of the Dames, | strange or sad to go. 


the one who could read and write, to take And more than that, the hymns and texts 
charge of the babies in church. It was, Amice | the little ones had loved would be ‘spelt over 
protested, an infant sacrifice to Moloch ; for | by lips and hearts often as simple, though 


she deciared that subdued sounds of wee, as | not indeed as innocent, as theirs ; and rough 
from pinched and cuffed infants, surreptiti- | men would come to be taught the way the 
ously pinched during the singing of the | little lost children had found so pleasant, and 
Psalms, issued from the came’s charge. But | to tread it, pleasant or hard, if only it led 
the stratagem answered. A split was effected | where they were gone. 
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Claire did not join us, but she sought out | 
many a stray lamb to send to us. 

The elder class fell to me; and many a| 
lesson I learned in trying to teach hen - ;| 
among them, a greater allowance for my 
stepmother and Miss Felicity, and a general | 
appreciation of the difficulties of teachers and | 
parents, ministers, pastors, and masters, and | 
all governing persons ; many a lesson also as | 


| to the defectibility of my own temper, and the | 








| confess themselves most deluded. 


fallibility and general vagueness of my own | 
knowledge. 

For if there is no flattery so delicious as 
the attention of children, it is just because 
they are quite incapable of the flattery of 
pretending to attend when they are not 
interested, or of pretending to understand 
when they do not, or of accepting a rhetorical 
paraphrase instead of a clear explanation. 

The school soon grew, so that we had to 
transfer the boys to one of the large work- 
shops at the Foundry. 

The girls soon became at home with me, as 
the lads did with Piers. They knew us already 
on so many sides, as, also, we knew them. 

Amice and Piers and I found that we had 
to study the histories of the Bible in quite a 
new way, to make them real to our pupils, 
and to study the outer and inner world, nature 
and life, anew, to transfuse Christianity thro ugh 
them. 

And so, if we and our friends did not 
altogether make a new era in England or 
Abbot’s Weir, the little Sunday-school cer- 
tainly made a new era for us, and I trust for | 
not a few who came to it. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THROUGHOUT the winter of 1£01, and the 
spring of 1802, the enthusiasm with which 


| not resist the devil, that is, fight the French, 
| as the Bible told us.” 





the people had welcomed the peace with 
France had been slowly cooling. 

By March, 1802, when the “ Definitive | 
Treaty” of Amiens was announced, all idea of 
the peace being definitive had begun to fade 
away. 

The most immovable of Tories in those | 
dreary days had the best of it in prognostica- | 
tion. ‘Those whose hopes of human progress 
had been largest and most enduring, had to 
But few 
kept hold, through those terrible years of the | 
failure of freedom and the triumph of false- 
hood, of “blood and fire, and vapour of 
smoke,” in which the last century set and the | 


present rose, at once of faith in freedom, and | 
of trust in the loving rule of God. 
This world for Napoleon Buonaparte, and 
| 





| first months of peace flocked to Paris, the 


| brood after brood of her Revolution, deluged 


the next for justice and the just, seemed as 
much as the hopefulness of any could grasp. 

To my uncle Fyford and Madam | 
| Glanvil, indeed, the question was entirely | 


| without clouds. 


“The French had given themselves up to 
the devil,” said Madam Glanvil, “and the 
devil had been sent them in the person-of 
Napoleon Buonaparte. It was quite clear, 
and all fair; at least as regarded the French. 
And it would be quite clear for us if we did 


My uncle Fyford, in more clerical and 
classical language, observed, “The demo- | 
cracy of Paris has gone the way of all de- 
mocracies—run to seed in despotism. If the 
democracy and the despotism are not to be- 
come universal, William Pitt and England will 
have to crush them.” | 

France began to be embodied to us in the 
terrible form of the Corsican, terribly rising 
and growing gigantic before the eyes of the 
Democracy that, like Faust, had evoked the | 
earth-spirit, and could not banish it. And, in- 
stinctively, England began to look around for | 
some one princely will to encounter the foe. | 

Men began to feel bad weather was ahead, 
and to ask, like St. Christopher, for “the | 
strongest, that they might obey him.” 

“Tl parle en roi,” said our ambassador, the 
Marquis of Cornwallis, writing of Napoleon 
from Paris, There was no trace of — 
ism in the new French Constitution, 
government could be more despotic. Also | 
there was a concordat arranged by Napoleon | 
between France and the Pope. 

“ Royalty without loyalty,” Madame des 
Ormes said, “and religion without faith! The 
republic was bad, but this vulgar new pomp, 
how can any one bear it ?” 

Englishmen and Englishwomen in those 


Paris which since Englishmen saw it last had 
guillotined her king and queen, devoured | 


her own streets, and Europe, with the best 
blood of France, adored the goddess of 
reason, established /wfoy-ing and the abolition | 
of all titles, and now again was commanding 
men and women to call each other Aladame 
and Monsieur (Madame being politely re- 
stored many months before AZonsieur), nay, 
was even said to be rising to the height of | 
Monseigneur and Votre Altesse, and secretly 
preparing the Temple to Cesar in which her 
offerings for so many generations were to be | 
laid. 

Madame said ‘mournfully, “ All 


can go 
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back to France except her own children. 
And yet what should we find there? Scarcely 
even ruins; they will be buried under the 
new constructions. Yet I would give some- 
thing for tidings of our old ¢erres and the 
peasantry. The chateau is gone, and the 
lands are confiscated ; but I think the people 
—some of them—would remember us affec- 
tionately.” 

After that Piers began to think of an ex- 
pedition to Paris. He set his whole heart 
on it, I could see, although he spoke little. 

But to us the year 1802 was full of many 
events which prevented his departure. 

The timber trade had been much disturbed 
by the war; my father had lost more than 
one cargo by privateers. Not a few of our 
merchants had effected a kind of Lynch law 
insurance by taking shares in privateers, pay- 
ing themselves for piracies by robbing some 
one else. But this my father would neyer do. 
Piers, therefore, was peculiarly unwilling to ask 
him to incur any additional expense for him. 

Moreover, Francis went to Oxford that 
year, which had involved many expenses, 
and among others the clearing out of Piers’ 
and my purses, to clear off all the various 
small debts he had contracted in the town. 

Piers hoped that an entirely fresh start, 
and the relief which he imagined it must be 
to any one to have the burden of debt alto- 
gether lifted off, would be the best possible 
chance for Francis’s turning over a new leaf. 

Francis himself, of course, was completely 
of the same opinion. He seemed for once 
really grateful. 

“It was more than brotherly,” he said, 
“and he should never forget it.” 

He acceded with fervour to Piers’s declara- 
tion that this help was the very last secret 
help he would give. He admitted with de- 
cision that a young man at the university was 
in a totally different position from a lad at 
school, and must of necessity be a totally 
different being. “ Besides, his allowance was 
ample, his outfit most elaborate—he never 
could want anything beyond.” He smiled 
at Piers’s apprehensions. ‘In fact, although 
he did not like to promise too much, he in- 
tended that neither Piers nor I should in the 
end be losers by our most generous conduct.” 

So the summer passed, without Piers see- 
ing any means of accomplishing his journey. 

But in our little circle at Abbot’s Weir one 
act of Napoleon wrought more indignation 
than any besides. This was his expedition 
to restore slavery in St. Domingo. 

All the previous winter Loveday Benbow 
had been watching with the deepest interest 





the movements of Toussaint L’Ouverture and 
his black republic in Hayti. 

She thought, with thousands besides in 
England, that at last the despised negro 
race was about to manifest its capabilities. 
It was true that the supremacy of the whites 
had not been overthrown without bloodshed. 
This was to dear peace-loving Loveday the 
only doubtful feature. But if ever war was 
justifiable, it was to rescue the feeble and 
oppressed from slavery ; if Leonidas and 
Wilhelm Tell were heroes, ‘Toussaint 
L’Ouverture’s banner was at least as pure. 

The negro government once established, 
all seemed going on peaceably and justly. 
The trust of the liberated negro in liberated 
France, liberator of nations, is as affecting to 
look back on as the betrayed confidence of a 
child. 

Looking back also, we can see that the 
whole movement was only too childlike ; the 
reverence of the long oppressed for the 
ability of the dominant white race only too 
great, the copying too exact. 

France had a republic, and permitted no title 
but citizen. Toussaint and San Domingo must 
therefore have a republic, and the c-devant 
slaves own no dignity beyond that of citizen. 
Poor blind copies of what was in itself a 
poor parody of the institutions of grand old 


times and grand old races, without signifi- 


cance or foundation! Citizens who had been 
trained in no civic rights, had no civic life, 
indeed, no civilisation, except the thinnest 
crust of French polish ! 

Then France instituted a First Consul. 
Immediately, Toussaint L’Ouverture _pro- 
claimed himself First Consul, and wrote to 
the First Consul (intending it as a compli- 
ment), “ Zhe first of the Blacks to the first of 
the Whites.” 

Napoleon responded by a sarcasm, and an 
army. ‘“ He would not have military honours 
assumed,” he said, “ by apes and monkeys.” 

It is easy to see now how thin and imi- 
tative that black republic was ; but its very 
childishness only makes its history in some 
ways more pathetic. To us, then, fondly 
catching at any sign of capability in our poor 
blacks, it seemed like the inauguration of a 
new era. 

Cousin Harriet wrote enthusiastically from 
Clapham. “ Some people,” she said, “thought 
Toussaint L’Ouverture was inaugurating a 
new era, not only for the negroes and the 
West Indies, but for the Church and the 
world. Some one had said that the negro 
race would probably commence a new age of 
Christianity. The Eastern Churches had 
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had their age of subtle thought and elaborate 
dogma, and the Latin and German races had 
shown the strength and ability of man. The 
negro race might be destined to manifest his 
gentler virtues ; to develop on earth for the 
first time the sublime and lowly morality of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Greeks had 
taught us howto think, Romans how to fight, 
negroes would teach us how to suffer and 
to forgive.” 
It was a golden vision. 


Only, as Amice suggested and Loveday | 


mournfully admitted, they had not exactly 


begun in San Domingo with forgiving. How- | 


ever, the forgiving might no doubt come 
afterwards. 

Madam Glanvil was naturally much irri- 
tated at the whole thing. 

She was almost reconciled to Napoleon 
for characterizing the negro republicans as 
“apes.” “Apes and monkeys they were,” 
sid she, “only he might have carried the 
comparison a little further home. The French 
aped the Greeks and Romans, Brutus and 
his conspiracy of assassins, and now they 
seemed likely to ape Cesar, and more suc- 
cessfully ; and the blacks aped the French. 
There was a difference ; the French did it 
better. But apes they were, all alike.” 

Indeed Madam Glanvil had difficulty at 
times in not taking Napoleon Buonaparte as 
her hero. They had many points in common. 

To her the great authorisation of the 
“ powers that be” is that they be powers. 
Had Napoleon been a Bourbon, she said, 
there would have beenno revolution. In his 
sarcasms against the republican theorists she 
greatly rejoiced. 

His “Je ne veux point Widtologues” ex- 
pressed her convictions better than any 
formula previously invented. 

She was not a little inclined to agree with 
him, that the swallowing up of Piedmont and 
the Valais were “ deux misérables bagatelles,” 
not worth our disturbing ourselves about. 


If he would have let England alone, she | 


would have willingly consented to leaving the 
rest of the world, black and white, alone 
with him. 

“Those foreigners,” she said, “ will never 
understand either loyalty or liberty, or a 
constitution. Some one is sure to tyrannize 
over them and make them uncomfortable. 
What does it matter who?” 

But England was rising slowly to another 
mind. 


ral 


In the spring of 1802 my cousins wrote to | 


me again, mentioning the threatened French 
expedition against San Domingo. “ Can 


| you believe it?” they said. ‘English mer- 
|chants have been base enough to assist in 
it with transports. Mr. Wilberforce re- 
| monstrated in the House of Commons ; but 
|Mr. Addington responded very languidly. 
Papa says we must have Mr. Pitt back, or 
everything will be lost—honour, commerce, 
| negroes, and England.” They said there must 
be meetings everywhere ; the people every- 
| where must be roused and instructed. They 
only needed to know. 

“ Could you not get up a meeting in Abbot's 
| Weir for the abolition of the slave-trade?” 

It was so easy to get up meetings at 
| Clapham! My cousins had no idea what a 
| difficult thing they were proposing. 

| Father said of course we could. 

| Piers said then of course we zwou/d. 

I felt ashamed of myself. I had thought 
so much of self-denials and tests of the reality 
of conviction, as a little deficient at Clapham ; 
and here, at last, came a test to me, and I 
shrank back from it. 

For an anti-slavery meeting presided over, 
as it must be, by my father, meant, to me, 
banishment from Court; and, to Amice, I 
knew not what, of perplexity and trial. 

I dared not say anything for or against. I 
only told Amice; and she, after a pause, 
said what I knew she would say. 

“Tt must be done, Bride. You must do 
it, and you and I must bear it. Think,” she 
added, “if it was only the least little push 
onward to the lifting off of the terrible wrong ! 
What does it matter what little trials we have 
to suffer? The wrong is there, the sin is 
there, the suffering is there, and that zs the 
trial.” 

So I wrote, by my father’s desire, to Cousin 
Crichton to say we would do all we could— 
receive the deputation, take the room, ad- 
vertise the meeting, and explain its intention. 

The year wore on. The French expedi- 
tion reached San Domingo in February. 

The reduction of the emancipated negroes 
to slavery was too plainly its object. Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture and all the Blacks under- 
stood it, and made a determined resistance ; 
not in vain, as a proof of what negroes well 
led could do, but necessarily in vain as to 
success against the veteran brigades of the 
French Republic; for the Frenchmen they 
encountered were veterans, and were Republi- 
cans. The First Consul was believed to have a 
| double object in view in this expedition ; to 
| re-enslave the Black race, and to dispose of 
some troublesome Republican troops, which 
might be too austere to bend to his imperial 
purpose. 
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In the last object he succeeded com- 
pletely. About fifty thousand French soldiers 
were slain in the conflicts with the Blacks, 
or perished of disease between February, 
1802, and December, 1803. In the second 
object he succeeded but imperfectly. Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, the noblest and ablest of 
the Blacks, brave and not unmerciful ; with 
his determination to liberate his own race, 
and his noble readiness to learn of the white 
race, whose superiority he acknowledged, 
was entrapped by false promises, and sent to 
France to die of starvation. But the Negroes 
continued the resistance under more savage 
leaders; and in the end the last French 
general, Ferrand, abandoned by France, blew 
out his brains “in despair,” the Spaniards 


| recovered the island, and slavery was re- 


established. 
In August, Toussaint L’Ouverture was 


| thrown into the Prison of the Temple in Paris, 





| friendly walls and gates for a fortnight. 


thence transferred to the Fortress of Joux, in 
a ravine of the Jura; the victim we all felt of | 
too frank a trust in the honour of the white 
men he believed in, yet had dared, and dared | 


| successfully, to resist. 


The lull of the parliamentary anti-slavery 
conflict, which had lasted since Mr. Wilber- 
force’s defeat in 1799, continued. ll the 
more important was it that the struggle 
should not be suffered to be forgotten in the 
country, and the campaign be carried on in 
detail. Accordingly our anti-slavery meeting 
in Abbot’s Weir could not be deferred. 

My cousins wrote of it with enthusiasm. 
They considered it quite a fresh launch for 
Abbot’s Weir. Cousin Crichton himself was 
to come down to assist. At last, in October, 
the fatal day arrived. 

Large handbills had been posted on various 
The 
old town-crier had rung his bell and sounded 
his “ Oyez!” although that was by no means 
an effective way of trumpeting any fact. The 
room over the market-house had been en- 
gaged. 

Still Madam Glanvil had not apprehended 


| the event which both Amice and I believed 


would involve a sentence of banishment from 
Court, for me and mine. 

The meeting was fixed for Monday. On| 
the Saturday before, Amice and I had a long | 


walk in the woods of Court, the brown Nig 
of fallen leaves rustling under our feet, the | 


gold and crimson canopy of fading leav es | 
above our heads growing into a fine netw ork, 
through which the blue sky shone on us; 


whilst below the river rolled with its full | 


autumn volume of sound. For some time 








I had avoided dining or spending the day in 
the house ; nor had Amice pressed it. We 
felt it would have been a kind of treason to 
Madam Glanvil. Indeed, it was hard to 
know how far we ought to tell her what was 
| intended. 

Our hearts were very heavy. Amice and 
I had often an opposite feeling as to the 
sympathy of nature. To-day this was espe- 
cially the case. 

To me there seemed a deathlike weight 
on all the woods. ‘The birds we startled flew 
with an uneasy cry from us like creatures 
who had no home to fly to. The river rolled 
sullenly on. Even the green fronds of the 
ferns were hidden under the withered and 
sodden leaves. Everything spoke of joys, 
and hopes, and life vanished. ‘The very pomp 
was funereal. So often we had wandered 
about those woods together, free and glad; 
and now we only seemed to creep through 
them like trespassers. 

I was very sad ; and it seemed to me, in my 
childishness, all nature was sad too. But 
Amice entirely rejected the idea of such sym- 
pathy. 

““Nature is too old and wise to mewl 
and puke with her children like that,” said 
she. “And she is also too grand and far- 
seeing. Our mother, if you choose to call 
her so, is a queen. She has her kingdom 
to care for, and if now and then she gives 
a kiss or a smile to our little miseries, it 1s all 
we can expect of her. She has seen so many 
such breakings of hearts healed. She is too 
stately and too busy, to heed our complain- 
ings overmuch. She knows nothing of death 
and parting. She only knows death as a 
phase of life. The dead leaves and flowers 
| are dear to her as the cradle of next year’s 
| leaves and flowers. Ifthey were dead trees 
| or forests she would not care more. She 
| would wear them down into mould for new 
| trees and forests, or perhaps into bogs and 
coal mines. Nothing comes amiss to her. 
The war and torture even among her animals 
do not disturb her. She is very stately and 
philosophical, even if she does not enjoy it ; 
like a matron of old Rome at the gladiatorial 
| fights. She is healthy, and has strong nerves. 
And to imagine she would look downcast be- 
| cause you and I do not know what trouble 
to-morrow may bring us! 

We went home by the kitchen garden. We 
had determined to spend our last half hour at 
the window-seat in Amice’s bedroom. All 
kinds of first things came into our memory, 
as so often happens, when we are, or think 
are, on the verge of the last things. 
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We passed the old damp mouldy arbour. 
| Do you remember your portrait, Amice, 
the crocus bulb feeling for something to root 
itself in?” 
“And do you remember,” 


she replied, 


“ putting your arm around me, and half sob- | 


| bing, ‘You mean me, Amice ?’ so surprised 
| and glad you were! and then half sadly, ‘ only 
me—what am 1?’” 

I remembered. 


“We have learned that ov/y me would not | 
Only One will do to rest | 


| quite do, Bride. 
one’s whole heart in. 
been no little help. 
many years !” 


But your ovly me has 
Ah, Bride, for how 


We went up to her room, hers and once | 


her Great-Aunt Prothesea’s. We sat on the 


low window-seat, and she repeated to me two | 


stanzas of one of her German hymns :— 


“ Du bist der Hirt der Schwache trigt 
Aux Dich will ich mich legen, 
Du bist der Arzt der Kranke pflegt * 
Erquicke mich mit Segen. 
Ich bin in Wahrheit schwach und siech 
Ach komm verbind’ und heile mich 
Und pflege den Elenden.”’ 

“The Shepherd who carries the weak, 
and strengthens them by carrying,” she said. 
And then rising into a more joyous strain, 
she began :— 

“ Nun ich will mit Freuden 
Schen was Er thut 
Wie er mich wird ansehn 
Weil er doch nicht ruht 
Bis er mir kann halten 
Seinen theuren Eid, 


Dass ich noch soll werden 
Seine ganze Freud.” 


“ No,” she said with a quiet triumph in her 
deep tones. ‘“‘ He will not rest, until to us, 
even to us, He fulfils his dear oath,’ that we, 
even we, shall become through and through, 
‘ altogether a joy,’ even to Him.” 

We sate some minutes silent, hand in hand, 
while through the open w indow came the 


colours of the autumn sunset, and the murmur | 


of the river, and now and then a quiet song | 
of a robin. 

‘“* Listen !” she said, “I will call na _ Ire NO 
more irreverent names. She sings all throt 
our sorrows, as the robin sings rho the 
cold, as the white-robed multitudes in the 
Revelation sing on the Hallelujah, and ‘again 


2? 


they cry Hallelujah,’ through all the tumult of 


earth. She sings because she sees a hand 
within, an end beyond, a Face above. 
she does not, we do, Bride! We see, and at 
all events, through all, we will sing. Some 
sighing, I think, is singing; and some 
is “better, when patience and hope, who never 
seem long far apart from each other, make 
melody in the heart.” 


il | 


Or if | 


silence | 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


| 

WHEN I returned from Court that Saturday 
evening, Cousin Crichton had arrived. 

He was one of those people to whom his 
own favourite epithet “sound” applied in 
every possible way. Health, heart, purse, 
judgment, doctrine, all with him were sound ; 
not a flaw anywhere, nor an angle to make 
flaws in other people’s health, persons, or 
hearts; his round, sound, solid personality, 
made the world around him seem more 
| solid and better balanced, as if it had an- 
| other broad-shouldered Atlas to bear it up. 
| Every one was in the state drawing-room. 
|The amber furniture was uncovered. Mrs. 
| Danescombe encompassed with crust after 
crust of clothes and conventionalities, a 
|new tiara with an erect feather, a new silk 
that would “stand alone,” and looked as 
if it would have liked it better. My father 
a little like an exiled potentate, as he 
always was in the amber drawing-room, try- 
ing to feel at home, and as little able to do it 
as the chairs placed at irregular angles with 
an elaborate pretence of being accustomed 
| to be satupon. And Cousin Crichton beaming 
| with kind intentions and hospitality z# esse or 
in posse, —s his hands with that effusive 
manner which always gave him the effect of 
being everybody’s host ; elaborately making 
the very best of Abbot's Weir, the narrow 
streets, the little houses, our church, our hills, 
our old grey tower and chimes, in a way which 
gave one the impression that he was per- 
petually apologizing to Clapham for having 
been born in so insignificant a comer ; 
sanguine about the abolition meeting, about 
the peace, about everything, and yet all the 
while, one could not but feel, liable in the most 
placid manner, at every turn, to tread on all 
the uncomfortable toes of Abbot’s Weir, as 
unconsciously as if Abbot’s Weir had no toes 
to be trodden on. « 
| «yw ell, Bride,” he said, kissing me and 
|laughingly rubbing his hands, “my fair 
| Trappist, have you forgiven us yet for ‘being 





| so ‘ terribly rich’ at Clapham ?” 
| My stepmother looked,—petrified I cannot 
say, since the word represented rather her 
usual manner,—she looked as if she were 
going back from a fossil to a living madrepore, 
cold and gelatinous. Could I have said any- 
| thing so rustic, so vulgar, so presumptuous ? 
“You have all but perverted your cousin 
Harriet into a reformer,” he said, “I am 
half afraid of her going into bread and water, 
or starting off for the 
She does not seem 


| 
| 
| or Quaker bonnets, 

| Indies, East or West 
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able by any means to make herself as uncom- 
fortable as she would like.” 

“Cousin Harriet to the Indies?” I said. 
“Ts she to be married ?” 

“‘ Quite the contrary,” he replied; “ unless 
she can find some one who is poor enough to 
make her as uncomfortable as she would wish. 
Seriously, Bride, she is a dear, good girl, but 
just a little wild about the prisons and the 
slaves, and the missionaries, and everybody’s 
wrongs and rights. At last, you know, the 
Church of England has sent to the heathen 
not only the money you so magnificently 
despise, but a man, a Senior Wrangler. Henry 
Martyn (one of our West-country men, by- 
the-bye) has given up the best career in Eng- 
land to devote himself to the conversion of 
the Hindoos. At last we have sent one of 
our highest ; not a German, nor a shoemaker, 
nor a Separatist of any kind, but a first-class 
university man, and a sound English Church- 
man. But Harriet seems most inclined to 
the Moravians. I believe if I would allow 
her, she would go to-morrow to teach slave 
children in one of the Moravian settlements 
in Antigua.” 

A thought flashed on me, and with it a 
pang. Could it be that this was another 
cord being woven into the net which I was so 
afraid would at last sweep away Amice from 
me? 

The next day was Sunday. After the after- 
noon service Cousin Crichton asked which 
was Madam Glanvil. He had pleasant 
boyish recollections of shooting over the 
covers of Court. He was anxious to see the 
lady of the manor; the earliest state cere- 
monial he could remember being Madam 
Glanvil’s triumphal entry, as a blooming 
bride, with the young Squire, into Abbot’s 
Weir, under arches of flowers, with the old 
bells clashing cannons, and ringing joyous 
peals ; the tenants and townsmen hurraing, 
and the boys, himself among the number, 
indulged in an unlimited allowance of noise. 

He had no idea in what a hostile form he 
was now entering Madam Glanvil’s princi- 
pality. The coach was at the church door 
before we had finished our inspection of 
various old family monuments and tablets of 
our own. 

We came out at the old Lych gate, just as 
the two black footmen were drawn up in the 
usual form to usher Madam into the coach. 
But there was a variety in the ceremonial, to 
me terribly significant. Amice, instead of 
lingering behind, as usual, for a greeting from 
my father, was marshalled before her grand- 
mother, who followed her without turning 





round for the imperial but friendly Jupiter 
nod with which she usually favoured us. For 
a moment I caught sight of Amice’s face 
leaning eagerly forward and looking very 
pale. In another moment, by a stormy flash 
from Madam Glanvil’s steel-grey eyes, I saw 
that her mot seeing us was positive, not 
negative. ‘Then the blind was drawn vio- 
lently down, the footmen sprang up behind, 
and the horses pranced demonstratively away. 

By this I.knew that Madam Glanvil had 
heard of the abolition meeting, and that 
sentence had gone forth between us and 
Amice. 

“T thought Miss Glanvil was your greatest 
friend, Bride?” Cousin Crichton said. 

“She was,” I almost gasped, my heart 
beating violently ; “she is, she always will be.” 

He looked amused at the solemnity and 
terseness of my protest. 

“ Preoccupied to-day?” 

“Tt is the abolition meeting, 
interposed. 

“ Ah, I remember. 
India planter. The young lady has slave 
property. I see.” 

“Indeed,” Cousin Crichton,” I said, “ you 
don’t see! She is more fervent for abolition, 


” 


my father 


for emancipation,—than any one. We can 
all talk. That is easy enough. But she 
suffers.” 


“The old lady does not approve ?” 

“Approve!” I said. That mild phrase 
applied to Madam Glanvil’s sentiments, indi- 
cated the depth of Cousin Crichton’s want of 
comprehension. “She is furious, mad, 
against it, against missionaries, against phi- 
lanthropy, against Clapham, against every 


one and everything that dares touch on the | 


subject.” 

“ Ah!” said genial Cousin Crichton, “ very 
unpleasant for the poor girl! But not 
even fathers or mothers, much less grand- 
mothers, must stand in the way. It is 
written, we all know, ‘ Cut off the right hand,’ 
‘ Pluck out the right eye.’” 

“ Unpleasant /” yes, I should think it would 
be unpleasant for Amice! In the bitterness 
of my heart I said to myself that unpleasant- 
ness was the sharpest form of martyrdom 
Clapham knew, or chose to know in its own 
person. ‘The plucking out of the right eye, 
being so rich, it naturally paid to have done 
by proxy—by Germans, Methodists, Baptist 
shoemakers. I was as unjust to prosperous 
Clapham as Madam Glanvil. Talking was 
SO easy ; and yet to me the talking to-morrow 
evening would actually be cutting off the 
right hand. My only consolation was to go 


Her father was a West | 
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and sit with Loveday. She knew, at all 
events, something of what right hands and 
right eyes meant; although for her, dear 
soul, the crushing and cutting had been done 


made her own act by acquiescence. 

She was resting on the long cushioned 
window-seat, beside her a little table with a 
great nosegay of flowers from the conserva- 
tories at Court. Amice sent one, or when 
she could, brought it, every Saturday. 

She had brought that yesterday. 


little, but instead of tears came that smile of 
hers which was like music. 

“Tt is beginning, dear child,” she said ; “a? 
last it is beginning /” taking my hand. “ You 
know it must have come. And she is ready. 
It has not come before she was quite ready.” 

“ But I am not ready!” I said. 

“No; naturally. We never are ready for 
our dearest to suffer. Therefore the cup is 
not in our hands.” 

“ But not to stand by her! 
to help her in the least!” 

“You can help her, Bride. 


Not to be able 


You know 





by an irresistible Hand, and had only been | 


| meeting to-morrow ! 
| speak to us to-day.” 
That little trifling token of kindness melted } 





| more, 


| who has tasted. 


| no titles, clerical or lay. 


me out of my lofty heroics. I burst into 
tears, and pointing to the flowers said— 

“Oh, Loveday! It isthe last! She will | 
never bring them again.” 

Loveday started. 

* Amice ill?” she said. “ What has hap- 
pened ? My dear, I am afraid my deafness 
increases, Iam so stupid. I must have heard 
wrong.” 

“ No,” 


I sobbed. “The meeting; the 


She was not allowed to 


Loveday leant back. Her lips quivered a 


a Ges 


BRR 








And the bitter cup itself will help her 

It is good, Bride, it is God’s best to 
give us to drink ever so little of the cup 
He drank of; the cup itself strengthens, 
Bride,” she said, with the conviction of one 
* After so many thousand 
years, do you think the Master does not 
know how to mix the bitter herbs ?” 


how. 


The Anti-Slave-Trade Meeting was not im- 
pressive as to quality or quantity, “ rank or 
fashion ;” no chariots as at Freemasons’ Hall, 
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We 
freee. appointed to one of the parishes 





had one clergyman, a young man 


bordering on the Moor. Shy, he looked, and 
gentle, and rather overwhelmed by the pro- 
| minence that had to be given to him. We 

had our one physician, and much to Dr. 

Kenton’s credit it was that he came, running 
| counter by that act to the prejudices of Miss 
| Felicity and of his patroness, Madam Glanvil. 
Madam Glanvil, indeed, had never been 
known to be in need of a physician. But in 
attending this evening Dr. Kenton must have 
counted the cost to ‘science and to himself, 
and must have known that whatever happened 
in the future, he abandoned the inmates of 
| Court to being systematically “ lowered” into 
| the grave. 

There were several small tradesmen attend- 
ing at some risk of loss; there was one 
Methodist farmer, brought by John Wesley's 
“ Thoughts on Slavery ;” there were numbers 
of mechamiecs and labourers, many of them 
from our foundry and timberyard ; and there 
were all eur Sunday-scho@l children—the 
boys very impressive in stammping applause, 
_ when they understood it was allowed. 





My father took the cham. The forms of | 


“‘ moving amd secondimg™ seemed like paro- 
dies m that confidential Ey “ie But 
Cousin Crichten was rigid im his adherence 
to them. 
I~ seemed scareely worth while to have 
summoned Ceusin Crichton from Lendon, 
_and to have severed such ties, just to spread 
2 litthe information among a few people, all 
| of whom we knew, and te whom we could 
| say so much moze im confidence any day ! 

At least my cowardly heart said so. 

But might mot the same be said of all 
symbols? Was there not a moment in 
| life when two people mg hands before a 
| few others meant union for lifeand death? 
| Were not nearly all the testing acts of life 
from the first recorded, im themselves mere 
trifles, such as the plucking of one fruit ? 


and twenty men and women, most of them 
poor and unlettered, meeting together in an 


upper chamber to confess that they believed | 
One to be alive who was said to be dead, | 
and waited for some gift He had promised ? | any man in England to his Church, 





Had there not been a moment when the | 
future of the world depended on a hundred | 


away all doubt as to the significance of the 
symbol to me. 

Veiled and cloaked as the figure was, I 
knew it at once. It was Amice Glanvil. 

My father recognised her also. I knew by 
the little tremulousness in his voice. 

An officious porter would have placed for 
her a chair of honour, but my father motioned 
him to be quiet. 


She did notremaincloaked. As the speeches | 
went on, she threw aside her cloak, and her | 
hood fell back unconsciously as she leant | 
forward, listening, quite calm, and apparently | 


seeing no one, but with a steady fire in her 
eyes. 

I trembled, now, lest Cousin Crichton 
should say any severe undiscriminating things 
against the planters, as if they were all 
Neros, which she could not bear to hear. 

But severity was not his weakness ; 





and | 


the audience was not mmpassioned enough to | 


sweep an orator on into any wild statements. 


Cousin Crichton began with praising every- | 


body whom he could praise. 


And then a || 


new and paralyzing fear came over me that | 


he would round off a period with “heroic 
women forsaking their parents, and cutting 
off neht hands.” But happily either the bad 
hight of our tallow candles saved him from 
the discovery, or his better genius imterposed. 

He much commended the shy young clergy- 
man. 

Conservative as he was, true to Church 
amd King, Lords and Commons, and all 
the details of our minitable constitution, 
he confessed he regretted that m this in- 
stance the Upper House had scarcely 
taken the lead m good works, as might 
=p been hoped. The Bill for the abolition 

of the abominable trade had once passed 
the Commons, but never yet the Lords. We 
mere told indeed that“mnot many noble ” (in 
my presence he did not venture on the “not 
many rich”). ‘‘ But he rejoiced to tell them 


| —if they did not already know—that among 


those doubly ennobled by being first in this 
noble cause were their own Earl and Countess 


of Abbot’s Weir ; and that one at least of the | 


royal dukes, the 
with us. (Prolonged cheers.) 


Duke of Gloucester, was | 


“ He would have been glad also, loyal as 


if her 


Poor little meeting in the Abbot's Weir | ministers, or, at all events, her bishops, had 


even above. 
to me. 


market-room! It meant something, perhaps, | led their flocks in this crusade. 
It symbolized enough indeed | 

| position. 
But just as my father was beginning his | were firm go wag Ti ay Porteus, of 


bishops, as a 


Two of their number, however, 


| speech, one figure quietly entered, and re- | London, and Bishop Horsley, of St. Asaph’, 


| mained just inside the door, whose arrival took | The exceptional n 


| 


ames deserved mention, 





But the | 
body, had not yet taken this | 
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| parish apprentices, among our seamen. It 


| be recruited from Africa, and the trade would 
| not be needed. 
| warfare, secret attacks, burning villages, kid- 
| napping, and wrongs unutterable, were en- 
| couraged in Africa, the trade would not be 
| possible. 


| a . r 

struggle, giving their due to John Woolman, 
| Antony Benazet, Leonhard Dober, the Mora- 
| vians and Wesleyans, and the American 











| equality, and fraternity in France which had 


| in the imprisonment of Toussaint, the greatest 


| English, business-like way he went over the 
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much as one regretted their being excep- 
tional.” 

Then, with a tribute to the young clergyman 
present, to John Wesley, to the Quakers, and to 
my father, each of which brought its meed of 
cheering, and gradually warmed the audience 
into a readiness to receive the facts he had to 
relate, he began the serious portion of his 
speech. 

First of all the decrease instead of in- 
crease of the slave population through cruelty 
and toil, which was the originating cause of 
the Trade ; the inciting of the natives of Africa 
to war; the kidnapping and packing in the 
hold of the ship, illustrated by a large copy of 
Mr. Clarkson’s dreadful diagram ; the statistics 
of death on the voyage. Thus, in a calm, 


whole terribly familiar ground. 

He would not dwell on isolated instances 
of excess or of cruelty. There was isolated 
excess in a thousand directions, among our 


was the cruelty involved in the mildest form 
under the mildest task-master, owner, or 
overseer, the cruelty zzevifab/e in the traffic, 
on which he insisted. Unless the toil and the 
punishments in the plantations were such as 
to crush a race, a tropical race, it must be 
remembered, working in a climate congenial 
to them, the population would not have to 


Unless a system of savage 


Then he went into the history of .the 


Quakers, and alluding to the labours of Gran- 
ville Sharp and of Clarkson, and to the cham- 
pionship of Mr. Wilberforce, he concluded with 
a contrast between the professions of liberty, 


ended in this invasion of San Domingo, and 





| negro, in the dungeon on the Jura—and the | 


freedom based on a religion and a constitution 


| like our own ; between the noisy explosion of | 


revolution ending in despotism to the white, 
and slavery for the black, and the great patient 
struggle against wrong, carried on now from 
the Houses of Parliament to every corner of 
our country, and before long, as he believed, 
to end triumphantly, or, rather, as he dared 
to hope, to begin a fresh era of conflict and 
victory, by the abolition of the slave-trade. 








| So shone with the feeling and purpose of the 








And all the time I was listening, not: in 
my own person, but in that of Amice 
Glanvil. 

When Cousin Crichton closed, I ventured 
to steal another look at her face. It was full 
of a great joy, although I could see it was wet 
with tears. 

The young clergyman pronounced a bene- 
diction. We sang the Doxology ; and then 
the meeting broke up. 

Amice caught my eye, and I rose instinctively 
to move towards her. But she looked very 
grave, shook her head, motioned me away, 
and in another moment, with her rapid 
movements, had cloaked herself, and disap- 
peared from the room. 

I was anxious how she would get home. 

3ut before I could say so, Piers had disap- 
peared, and did not return among us until he 
had watched her safely inside the gate. 

At the gate she turned and shook hands 
with him ; but she said nothing. 

And as Piers came back he met Reuben 
Pengelly on the same errand. 

“Poor lamb!” said Reuben. “We say 
the words, but she has to carry the wood for 
the sacrifice.” 

I felt sure I understood what she meant. 

he would resist her grandmother's will for 
what she deemed a duty, a confession of the 
right. But she would not by that means win 
for herself one moment of pleasant intercourse 
with us, 

When should I know what or how she had 
suffered ? Loveday said we did know how 
she endured, and that was much. 

I knew sooner than I expected. 

The next morning a letter came from 
Amice, saying, ‘‘ I have told Granny I mean 
to see you, and to wish you good-bye. Come 
this afternoon to the old hollow trunk that 
hangs over the violet bank, by the river, just 
inside the gate. /¢/s begun, Bride. I feel that 
my work, the work forme, has begun. And it 
will not be left unfinished.” 

When I came to the old trunk we had sat 
on so often, she was there. She took my 
hands and kissed them, I would have 
thrown my arms around her, but she would 


| not have it. 


“ Tam one of them, Bride,” she said, “ not 
by condescension or sympathy; but really, 
literally, by Jdirthright. Granny says my 
mother, my father’s wife, was a slave. There- 
fore I have a right to care for them. . You 
see I am scarcely myself freeborn.” 

And as she said so, her eyes kindled, her 
form rose into such a majesty, and her face 
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soul, as to give one some conception of 
what might be meant by a “spiritual body.” 
Free-born indeed she was; free-born in the 
old Teutonic sense, every inch and every 
thought of her, free, that is, noble; possessor of 
herself and of who could say what besides, free 
and royal as the heir of a hundred genera- 
tions of royalty. 

“Granny would never have told me,” she 
said, “unless she had been beside herself 
with anger. And I believe she would give 
much to have the words unsaid. It happened 
in this way. It was on Sunday afternoon, 
as we drove to church. On a bit of old wall 
fronting the gate was one of the advertise- 
ments, and in the large letters, ‘ Antz-Slavery 
Meeting, Monday evening, and ‘ Piers Danes- 
combe in the chair.” She was there in the 
morning, but she had not seen it. Instantly 
she leant out of window and stopped the 
carriage. 

“Cato and Cesar came to the window 
looking very conscious and sheepish. 

“** Tear down that,’ she said. 

“She was too angry for epithets. 

“The poor fellows tore the paper into 
shreds. 

“““Take up the shreds,’ said she, “ and 
carry them to Mr. Danescombe’s counting- 
house to-morrow with my compliments, and 
tell him I shall prosecute with the utmost 
rigour of the law whoever dared to fix that 
vile trash on my walls. Now drive on.’ 

“Cato trembled, but I caught sight of a 
grin on Ceesar’s face as he retired. 

“** Now,’ she said, turning to me, ‘ when 
did you know of this?’ 

*¢¢Some weeks since,’ I said. 

“¢ And that little silky creature from the 
town, too,’ said she. ‘ Fool that I was to 
expect more from your mother’s child, 

“ And in that frame of mind we entered the 
church. 

“ How we left it you know. 

“ As for me, I could not help being more 
than half on her side. How could it look to 
her, but as a long course of concealment? 
How could she understand all the reasons 
which made us feel it hopeless to tell her 
beforehand ? her deafness, her imperiousness, 
the hopelessness of arguing with her, the im- 
possibility of abandoning what we considered 
right. 

“ Before the evening I should have made a 
determined effort, and told her all I felt, cost 
her and me what it might ; and it might have 
ended, after a storm, in our understanding 
each other better than before. 

*¢ But for those words ‘ your mother’s child!’ 





I think she would have withdrawn them, if 
she could, and have concentrated her anger on 
you and your father. But she could not tear 
the words out of my heart; nor could I 
suffer all she said of you. 

“T need not tell you that, Bride ; it would 
be ungenerous and unjust, You know her; 
and how much, and how little, such words 
mean.” 

I knew, indeed, that Madame Glanvil did 
deal largely in superlatives, although not at 
all in the style of the superlatives of Clap- 
ham. 

“* However, she roused me beyond endur- 
ance. I defended you,—I could not help it, 
—and said a thousand vehement things, | 
which of course had a doubly vehement effect, | 
shouted close to her ear. It is so difficult | 
under the calmest circumstances, to discuss 
anything with a deaf person without seeming 
in a passion. 

“J said you and your father were the very 
soul of truth and honour. 

“Then she turned on me and said again,— 

“«¢ She had been a fool to expose me to low 
hypocritical influences, but that no influence 
would ever have persuaded a true Glanvil 
to do what I had done. What could the 
child of a slave know of honour ?’ 

“‘ As usual, her own passionate words, once 
uttered, cooled her. 

“She became reasonable, and would have | 
softened them. 

“*¢T mean no insult to your mother or your 
poor father,’ she said. ‘She was a faithful | 
wife and a good woman, they say, and her | 
birth was not her own fault, however her 
beauty may have been his ruin. The mis- | 
fortune was his, the fault was his, or her | 
Spanish forefathers’, at whose door it lies 
that these beautiful half-castes exist. I am 
sorry I said anything.’ (She was actually 
apologizing to me for my birth.) ‘ Forget it, 
child. We will both forget and forgive. But 
never talk to me, and never expect me to 
tolerate one of that Danescombe set again.’ 

“And she did say very bitter and untrue 
things ; more than I felt I ought to bear. I 
was perfectly calm then. And when I am 
quite calm I can always make Granny hear 
without shouting. I spoke quite slowly, so 
that she must hear, and I could see that she 
heard. 

“ First of all, naturally, I defended you; 
and then I said, ‘ Granny, I thank you more 
than I can say for what you have told me. 
For now my duty is clear. If my mother 
was a slave, the slaves are her kindred, and 
mine. I have a duty to her race and mine, 
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not only because they are men and women— | “And so,” Amice concluded, “I do sit 
because God made them and our Lord re-| at her table; and neither of us speaks a 
deemed them—but because they are my | Fh Her heart—poor dear Granny—burn- 
mother’s people. And in one way or another, | ing with wounded love and pride, and a sense 
I will devote myself, body, soul, and sub- | of bitter ingratitude and wrong; and mine 
stance, to helping and serving them in every | overflowing with pity which I cannot utter or 
way I can, as long as I live.’ | look ; with reverence for all the long reticence 

“ She did not storm any more, poor Granny. | which my many provocations never made 
She looked actually bewildered and fright- | her break through during all these years ; 
ened, and began to contradict herself. and with sympathy for what she must feel 

“¢ Your mother was not exactly a slave,’ | about my ‘wilful folly and heartless ingrati- 
she said, ‘when my poor George married | tude.’ Never once to have suffered me to 
her. She had been, as an infant; but her | see a glimpse of a fact which she believed 
parents were set free in San Domingo. They | must have at any moment brought me down 
were more than half Spaniards: A/Zustees I | on my knees in abject humiliation and sub- 
think they were called in our islands. | jection! And when she brought out this 
Three parts white, ormore. They were free, | terrible, irresistible weapon, faithfully con- 
and living on a plantation of their own, with | cealed so long, to find it indeed terrible 
this their only daughter, when your father | and irresistible, but altogether turned, as she 

| 
| 





saw her. must feel, against herself. The thing I am 
“Poor George! I cannot blame him | most sorry for as regards myself and you, 
much ; though I did blame him bitterly, | Bride!” she resumed, “is this appearance 
more than I should, perhaps. I am a hot- | of concealment about the meeting. I don’t 
tempered old woman, now, atall events. She | think we could have done otherwise. But 
could not help her beauty, and no woman he | this made me more resolved to throw off all 
loved could help loving him. Poor fellow! | disguise, and come to the meeting myself. 
I wrote to him again before she died, and | I thought over it all Sunday night, Bride. I 
sent some jewels for her ; and she sent me a | hope it did not look like bravado, or any 
pretty message, poor thing. And then she | reflection on my father. You think I did 
died, and he died, and there were none left | right?” 
but you and me. And you have been not “T am sure,” I said, ‘‘it was not bravado ; 
so bad a child, or would not have been, but | it was confession; and how are we to help 
for those hypocrites. So let us forget and | confession looking like bravado sometimes 


forgive.’ to those who hate what we confess we 
“It was much harder, Bride, to oppose her | believe?” 
gentle, and pleading tenderly, like that. “Yes,” she said. “And for those who 


“ ] ventured totake her hand. It wasrigid, | are gone, whom we cannot see or consult 
but she let me keep it in both mine. |any more, I always feel we must try to do, 

“¢ Dear Granny, I can never forget, I must | not what they would perhaps have wished 
never forget. I will be your own child, if you | when they saw in part, but what they 
will let me, as long as you live. But now, | would wish now that they see ‘ face to face ;’ 
and always, next to you, I will, I must, I | that is, as far as we can find it out. And I 
ought to care for my mother’s people and my | think there is no doubt what would be wished 
father’s servants, his slaves, and my kindred. | in heaven as to not driving black men like 


My mother’s people must be mine.’ brutes, or as to teaching slaves of Him who 
“The little gleam of rare softness and | makes us all free.” 
tenderness vanished. “No doubt at all, I should think,” I 


“She snatched her hand from me and went | replied, “as to what is thought in heaven 
up-stairs. I took her candle as usual and | about the slave-trade.” 
followed her up to her bedroom. At the| “No,” she said; ‘so I came.” 
door she turned and said, with a concentra- “ And now, Bride,” she said, “ good-bye. 
tion of suppressed passion, ‘You may sit at | You may kiss me if you like, now you know 
my table still, if you like, being your father’s | I am the daughter of a slave.” 
child ; as dong as I live, as you say. And “‘ But why good-bye, Amice?” I said. 
then, if you please, you may go to your |‘ You told Madam Glanvil;—and now you 
mother’s relations, to the King of Dahomey, | are fairly in opposition !” 





to the Pope of Rome, or the Methodist mad- “For shame, Bride!” she said. “TI shall 
men, or wherever you please. I dare say | begin to think ‘Methodism,’ as Granny calls 
you will not have long to wait.’ it, does lead to insurrection, as she says. 
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I belong to the Church of England, and 
believe in the Catechism ; and if I have any 
leaning to any other form of Christianity it 
is to the Moravians, who are the most con- 
servative and submissive people upon earth. 
In my great-aunt Prothesea’s hymn-book, 
there are whole sections of hymns on the 
stillness and resignation of the heart, on 
patience in inward and outward tribulation, 
on poverty and ‘owliness of spirit. Do you 
know, Bride,” she said, with one of her 
brightest sudden smiles, “I really feel in 


some way nearer Granny now, and love her | 
I am not sure some- | 


better than before. 
times that I do not really love her more 
than I love you or any one, as I ought 
perhaps always to have done, and never 
could do. Iam so sorry for her, In every 
possible thing, Bride, I will submit to Granny, 
as far as possible; and in this thing, which 
costs me more than anything, most of-all. 
I have told Granny that you and Mr. Danes- 
combe, and Piers, are noble as Norman con- 
querors and crusaders, and saints and angels, 
of better blood than the Glanvils, and ten 
times better Christians than any of us. And 
I have also told her that until she sanctions 
it, I will not see one of you again.” 

There was no moving her. She had 
“begun” indeed; as Loveday had said. We 
neither of us said “ good-bye.” 


We just gave each other one long kiss, and | 


turned and went home our different ways. 

So, as it seemed to me, the sun was 
blotted out of my life; and Amice’s warfare 
began. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


CousIN CRICHTON went away in a state of 
radiant satisfaction. 

‘Who said the tone of Christianity in these 
days was lowered? Who said people were 


not ready to cut off the right hand, to go to | 


the rack, the block, the stake, if duty de- 
manded?” His sense of “ so/darité” in such 
matters was keen, although the word was yet 
unborn. He felt, I am sure, as if he had 


cut off his own right hand, metaphorically. | 
That is, he felt the virtuous satisfaction, and | 
rejoiced in us who had to bear the pain. | 


For Court was closed to us, as absolutely as 
any Bastille. 

Of all our circle only Cousin Dick Fyford 
and the vicar continued to enter those dear 
old gates between the savage heraldic griffins, 


And Dick’s reports were anything but | 


cheerful or cheering. I began almost to 
believe he had really failen in love as I had 





“fallen in friendship” 
hopelessly, and for ever. 
“The gates of Court were like the gates of 
Dante’s hell,” he said. 
vating poetry of the severest and gloomiest 
kind. 
not yet written his satire on “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers.” Despairmg young 
persons had therefore to draw from deeper 
sources, and Dick had found a translation of 
Dante in Uncle Fyford’s library congenial.) 


1] } 


** Abandon all hope, ye who enter here,’’ 


“ Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’entrate,” 


was, le considered, breathing out of the 
savage mouth of those heraldic griffins, 
written like ancient Hebrew texts on the 
posts of the doors, furrowed on the faces, 
black and white, of domestic and host. 
Only to find a similitude for Amice had he 
to rise to another book of the Divine Comedy. 

She was radiant, angelic—more than an- 
gelic—tender and good as a dear child, 
beneficent, gracious, imperial, and, alas! far 
off as the Madonna Beatrice. 

Madam Glanvil never spoke to her. 


Nor 


could it be said Madam Glanvil spoke | 


graciously to any one. She seemed, he said, 
in a kind of way, defying the world to come 
nearer to her than the child she was thus 
rigidly keeping from her. _ , 

“‘ Very strange,” said Dick ; “it seems as 


if those two really loved each other better | 


than before.” 
| I remembered Amice’s words. 
| Ithought it was very probably true. Ma- 
| dam Glanvil’s speech was at no time exactly 
| conciliatory, or calculated to promote tender 
feeling. 
Perhaps the two were going through a “ dis- 


so long ago, deeply, 


(He had been culti- | 


Byron was not yet available—had | 


cipline of silence,” as Claire suggested, and it | 


was doing them both good. 

| But then, for a moment, came a little 
foolish pang, whether it could be possible 
that Amice was really not only outwardly but 
inwardly submitting to her grandmother’s 


will, and making a sacrifice of me in her | 


heart. 
by halves, 


anything, everything that was hard and 
dreadful and agonizing to herself. It is just of 
such strong, true, passionate, steadfast natures 
| martyrs are made; of such natures, a little 
| twisted, anchorets, faqueers, Simon Stylites. 
And I, feebler, smaller, with less range, 
less tone, like a harpsichord to an organ, like 
my stepmother’s spinet to the organ in West- 





She was not a woman to do things | 
And if her conscience did get | 
the upper hand of her good sense, it might | 
possess her like a demon, and lead her to do | 
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minster Abbey, as I was beside Amice; yet | 
she had always called me her “good-in- | 
everything,” her “ good genius of common- 
sense.” And I was not near to plead for 
myself or for her. And Dick said she never 
mentioned me, never asked for any of us, 
never alluded to us. 

Did it mean that she was really giving me 
up; or did it only mean she trusted with- 
out the shadow of a fear that I would always 
trust her without the shadow of a doubt? 

Yes, it meant that. In all my sane mo- 
ments I was sure it meant that. 

Loveday never had the least doubt it 
meant that. 


who would conquer in that contest between 
Amice and her grandmother. “Love is 
stronger than Death,” she said, “and than 
all the shadows of death. After all, death, that 
is, hatred, pride, selfishness, has only shadows 
for its weapons, and can only conquer shadows. 
And Amice’s love and truth and faith are no 
shadows. She will overcome sooner or later: 
she will conquer evil by good. And I think 
it will be soon.” 

It did not seem soon to me. 
evil thing which severed Amice and me 
seemed to me at all events a very substantial 
negation, as substantial as the negation of a 
rock to a ship breaking to pieces on it. 


It was a time of negations and partings. 

At last, Piers was able to fulfil his desire 
of paying a visit to France. 

He had no need to gather fresh details as 
to the situation of the chateau where Claire 


what the journey to France chiefly signified to 
him: but even I never said so, even to him. 
And to any one else it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world that any young 
Englishman, who was able, should take ad- 
vantage of the closing of the war-gates, to 
enter the land those open gates had closed to 
| us so long, and might close again so soon. 

| Madam Glanvil was the only person who 
looked censoriously on the expedition. And 











tion Dick heard her make to Uncle Fyford. 
“The First Consul is doing one 

| work, at all events,” she said. “He is cor 

| verting the Whigs. I understand he s ne hs 

| could buy all the French Republicans with 

a little money and gold-lace. He see 

buy ours without any such expend 
Charles Fox was hand and glove with him, 

| I understand, in Par No wonder if the 

| small fry follow.” 








Nor had she the least shadow of a doubt | 
| Court ; priests who take 


And the | 


| bitter ! 


| “It has done one good work, 
had passed her childhood. That, I knew, was | 


“You will pay homage, my friend,” said 
Madame des Ormes, when Piers came to her 
room to take leave, 
Altesse, the First Consuless, or whatever 
they call her, the Creole wife of the Cor- 
sican. ‘They say she has a fine Court at the 
Tuileries, and dresses well. 
Fs the opera again. 

ould have thought. That new theatre 
: ” the Tuileries must be more attractive. 
And Italians and Creoles have talents for the 
drama, frequently. Ofthe older noblesse you 


| will find more in England—I had almost said 


at Abbot’s Weir—than at Paris. M. Buona- 
parte’s corps dramatique is complete now, I 
hear. 
the oath to violate the 
confessional if the government demands infor- 
mation about what it is pleased to calla Flor; 
bishops appointed by the Corsican, and all the 
clergy paid by him. It is quite complete, and 


| all absolutely in the Manager’s hands.” 


“Mamma,” said Claire colouring, “ M. 
Piers said he would inquire about our dear 
old curé at Les Ormes. At all events Ae has 
not taken that oath.” 

“ No, indeed ; 
in prison. God bless them,” replied Madame. 
“See, my children,” she added, 
Do not the books of piety tell us 
that all earthly glory is tinsel, all courts but 
a stage? Onlysome tinsel is in better taste. 
There is gilt paper and ormolu. And to us, 
children of time that we are, a thousand years 
will seem longer than yesterday.” 

“Mamma,” said Claire m a _ whisper. 
that new 


government. It has abolished the festival 


| for the guillotining of our king.” 


that she did so, was only implied in an observa- | 


“That is always something,” Madame 
conceded. ‘“ And the Fast for the Day of his 
Martyrdom, the prayers, and the weeping, no 
power in France or out of it can abolish.” 

“ And,” suggested sanguine Claire, “ they 
have abolished the Decade, and restored 
the Week, and the Sunday, and opened the 
churches.” 

‘“‘Condescending certainly to old-fashioned 
people, so let them say September and 


| Sunday, once more,” Madame admitted. 


a 


5s ne 


Chateaux be wasted. 


“ There is nothing you can give me to do, 
Madame ?” said Piers. 

“My friend,” she replied, “ my living are 
here. My dead only are there. Would you 
have me send you on a pilgrimage to tombs 
and ruins? I cannot even guide you to 
those! Our people are industrious, They 
will not let even the stones of our ruined 


al 


“to Madame, or Sov |} 


They have set | 
Scarcely necessary, I | 


They have a Church as well as a | 


many of the old priests are | 


“T grow | 


They will have built | 


| 


| 
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useful little ourgeois houses with them. But 
the King, the Queen, Madame Elizabeth— 
who will tell you even where they sleep, that 
you might weep for them? My dead in France 
have no tombs. It is not until the third or 
fourth generation that men buildthe sepulchres 
of the prophets.” 

“Mamma, pleaded Claire, “ there is M. le 
Curé, who instructed me for my first com- 
munion. He was so good, and all the 
people loved him. And there were many 
who would like to hear of us, of you, if M. 
Piers were near Les Ormes, any day.” 

“ Ma chérie, Les Ormes is near nothing, 
except Port Royal des Champs. Zzere are 
tombs at all events, although trampled on and 
in ruins,” 

“ Madame,” said Piers, glancing at Claire, 
“T will certainly make a pilgrimage to Port 
Royal des Champs.” 

“‘Strange that I have not an introduction 
to offer you,” she said. “It was not so ten 
years ago. Stay, I will write a little letter 
for our poor curé.” 

“ Mamma,” murmured Claire. “‘ My uncle, 
l’Abbé, says the First Consul has a strong 
secret police, and at the head of it a terrible 
M. Fouché, who was a Jacobin. If compro- 
mising letters were found ——” 

“True,” replied Madame. “Take this,” 
she said; and opening a little cachette, she 
took out a signet ring and placed it on his 
finger. 

“This is our family devise,” she said. 
“M. le Curé will recognise its bearer as a 
friend, and will tell you anything he can. 
Or any of our old servants. But what dreams 
am I indulging? Who knows where the 
curé is, or the church? And our old ser- 
vants may have been made conscripts and 
killed long ago; or republicans, and may 
denounce you; or proprietors, and not too 
anxious for news to disturb their possession ; 
or they may have been massacred, or noyaded 
as faithful men and women. Take care, my 
friend, how you use that token. But keep it 
always, if you will, as a memorial of the old 
days of our race, and of all the chivalrous 
kindness of you and yours to an old French 
citoyenne. It is not a bad motto,” she con- 
cluded—“‘ ‘ Foi, roi, Joi,’ in a circle—so that 
no one can say which comes first. Make it 
Divine, my friend, and then certainly it mat- 
ters little where the circle begins.” 

He kissed her hand, as we had been used 
to do from childhood, grasped Claire’s for 
an instant, and went away. 

He was to start the next evening. 

It was his birthday, in January, the month 





which had once given and taken away so 
much, in our home. 

I went up to his room to help him pack, 
or rather to talk while he was packing. He 
was always independent of feminine aid in 
that matter. But carefully as I had looked 
over everything, there might yet be some stray 
button or string to sew on. 

He talked very fast. 
spirits. 

Once more it was a beginning for him, and 
felt like an ending for me. 

“Tt is very unreasonable,” he said, as he 
gave a last impressive stamp to his carpet- 
bag, “ to feel as if I were going to do some- 
thing important. It is scarcely farther, in 
time, to the French coast than to Clapham, 
scarcely as far, if the wind is fair.” 

“No,” I said. “We have heard enough 
of that lately from Dick. He says the French 
say they could be in London in a few hours, 
from Boulogne. And he would greatly like 
to be under Nelson’s command and to see 
them try.” 

“T hope they will wait till I come back, 
and have accomplished my mission, whatever 
it is,” he said. 

“Do you remember years and years and 
years ago,” I said, “when you were a little 
boy, and when first we met Claire, and when 
Claire kissed me with the fool’s cap on, and 
you said ‘tt would be worth while to do some- 
thing like that for her, and I said, ‘ there was 
nothing to be done ;’ and you said something 
always came to be done when it was the 
right time.” 

“ Bride,” he said, stooping over the port- 
manteau, and energetically snapping the 
lock. “Your grammar is getting very con- 
fused. Unhappily you never went to Mr. 
Rabbidge’s and learnt about aorists and 
imperfects, and narrative tenses. Something 
has never come, you see. And to go to 
France to look for it does seem what Uncle 
Fyford would call Utopian and Mr. Rabbidge 
chimerical.” 

‘Yet you are going,” I said. 

“It would be something to find there was 
nothing to be done,” he answered. “To find, 
that is to say, that France can do nothing for 
her ; and, so, that there may indeed be some- 
thing for us to do for her.” 

And so the next morning, to Madame Glan- 
vil’s indignation, to Madame des Ormes’s per- 
plexity, and a little to Claire’s; but full of pur- 
pose and hope, which, as usual with him, 
came out but little in words, in the crisp 
January frost, he went off across the moors 
to the sea. 


He was in high 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
LABOURERS FROM MANY LANDS. 


O doubt among the men that laboured on the 

walls of Jerusalem under Nehemiah there were 
some that liked the sword better than the chisel and 
mallet, but there were not a few, we may be sure, 
that, despite their prosaic character, liked the chisel 
and mallet better than the sword. Comparisons are 
odious: both were necessary; the chisel and the 
mallet could have done nothing without the protection 
of the sword, and the sword could have effected no 
positive and permanent good without the chisel and 
mallet. Building up, however, is essentially a more 
satisfactory process than fighting—more godlike in 
itself, and yielding a more godlike pleasure. The 
sight of men actually passing from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan to God; the sight of 
the wilderness and the solitary place becoming glad, 
and the desert rejoicing and blossoming as the rose ; 
and the sight of the building growing into an holy 
temple in the Lord, is refreshing to the spirit both of 
God and man. We ask our readers to take a seat 
with us at a quiet dinner-table in a private house, on 
occasion of one of the recent gatherings of labourers 
from different parts of the vineyard ; and though the 
company is casually gathered, mark how many forms 
and modes of Christian activity they represent. 

Here, first of all, is our good and noble friend, John 
Bost of Laforce, with a face radiant with faith, hope, 
and charity—far more so indeed than would be in- 
ferred from his portrait some years ago in this Maga- 
zine,—-telling of his five blessed institutions, to which 
he is now about to add a sixth, supported at an annual 
cost of five thousand pounds, for the whole of which 
he is.dependent on the spontaneous offerings of 
Christian friends. Under his wide-spreading wing the 
lunatic, the epileptic, the idiot, the imbecile, and 
afflicted persons of almost every type find shelter, and 
treatment, and overflowing Christian love, not to be 
met with (for Protestants) in any other institution in 
France. Here too evangelical religion presents its 
most winning recommendation; the real soul of Bible 
religion is seen in the work of faith and labour of 
love ; and an impression of Protestantism is conveyed 
constraining men to feel that a religion so heavenly 
in its fruits must be heavenly in its origin. Glad are 
we to see that with all his heavy charge years sit so 
lightly on our friend’s frame; his locks still bushy 
and black as the raven; no approach as yet to a 
‘barren head,” either in the ordinary or in his own 
peculiar sense of the term, when, as he still tells with 
much glee, on his first visit to Scotland he begged 
the indulgence of the General Assembly, seeing he 
was a Frenchman, and had never addressed an audi- 
ence with so many “‘ barren heads.”’ 

Next him, wearing a massive turban of white linen, 
that makes his swarthy face look more swarthy still, 
and, with the other peculiarities of an Eastern dress, 

II. N.s. 





is a converted Brahmin, Nerayun Sheshadri, for many 
years past an active and successful missionary in 
western India. He is wonderfully at home with the 
English language, more so, indeed, than Mr. Bost, 
who looks so much more like an Englishman, Heis 
an excellent and impressive preacher of the Gospel,— 
simple, sensible, and spiritual; and in his own 
country he has combined the active missionary, the 
successful organizer of Christian labour, and the social 
reformer. Along a line of a hundred and twenty 
miles in length he has planted a chain of native 
Christian agents, catechists, teachers, colporteurs, and 
what not; and he has lately originated a Christian 
village, for which the children in Scotland have fur- 
nished the means (not inconsiderable) of building a 
well. His wife, we understand, is like-minded, and 
does valuable work in his absence in the way of 
superintending his varied organizations. To see and 
hear such a man goes a great way in refuting not a 
few of the disparaging stories we so often hear about 
the success of missions. 

Two missionaries from India, one Scotch and the 
other American, and a missionary’s wife, are also in 
the group. All have borne their share, and that in 
many forms, of the heat and burden of the day. In 
teaching, in the training of native agents, in transla- 
tions, in Christian literature, in itinerating work, in 
Zenana labours, and even in Christian colonisation, 
they have done their part. They exemplify what 
one delights to find in missionaries of the higher type 
—the concentrating of the heart on individual con- 
versions, as the only way of truly evangelising a 
heathen country, yet letting their desires and their 
efforts ‘go forth in suitable arrangements for every 
species of domestic and social amelioration. As to 
the Christian colony which one of them has been en- 
gaged in promoting in India, we do not happen to 
have precise information ; but whether it be a locality 
where British families of the humbler class may 
settle, in a somewhat healthier climate, and more 
adapted to bring up children, or one where converted 
natives may enjoy the full benefit of Christian fellow- 
ship, as an aid to the spiritual life, it is a valuable 
adjunct to the more peculiar work of the missionary. 

Next we come on a minister, from the interior of 
the United States, who gives us very interesting in- 
formation of what we may almost call a lost tribe of 
the house of Israel. About twenty-five years ago, as 
some of our readers may remember, there occurred a 
remarkable awakening among some of the Portuguese 
in the island of Madeira. Dr. Kalley, an earnest 
Christian physician, was the main instrument of the 
change. Mr. Hewitson, a Scotch minister, remark- 
able for his spirituality of character, was a helper in 
the work. The place became too hot for the con- 
verts. They were driven from Madeira, and thrown 
upon the world. Their case excited no little interest 
in the Christian Church at the time. Ultimately, 
they proceeded to the United States, and obtained a 
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settlement in Illinois. In the interval between that 
time and the present, we confess that they had 
vanished from our remembrance. What was our 
satisfaction to find that they had settled in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of our friend’s residence, and are 
enjoying a fair share of prosperity ? Better still, they 
continue steadfast in the Protestant faith, forming 
two congregations which, though still Portuguese, 
are probably on the fair way to undergo the absorp- 
tion in the American race and the English tongue, 
which sooner or later all emigrants to that country 
must undergo. They have shown no tendencies back 
to Rome, but continue to cherish the hope that 
gladdened them when they first came to know 
“ Christ in them the hope of glory.” 

In our group, there are several home labourers, 
with distinctive fields of work, two of whom we must 
notice. One is the Secretary of the Irish Colportage 
Society. He has but lately entered on his work. 
But he reports most encouragingly of it, and is full 
of the hope that it is to prove the means of great good 
to Ireland. Nor is it only in the North of Ireland 
that he finds a hopeful field. In the Roman Catholic 
districts also, he finds anencouraging sphere. The truth 
is, he says, the Roman Catholics have been pretty 
well educated, and their minds are groping after 
knowledge. They are by no means likely to remain 
long under the influence of the priests. To a large 
extent, they have broken away from it already. But 
what they may turn to—whether to infidelity or to the 
Bible—remains to be seen. Possibly, like the people 
of France or Italy—to infidelity and irreligion ; but 
rather let us hope, through God’s blessing, to a sin- 
cere and earnest biblical religion. We can think of 
nothing better fitted to stir men up to encourage the 
Colportage Society. 

The other labourer is a lady—busy with the emigra- 
tion of children. It is a branch of philanthropy 
akin to that of the Ragged School ; only instead of 
waiting till the children (in this case girls) are ready 
for service or situations in this country, the arrange- 
ment is to dispatch them to Canada, after they have 
received some Christian training here, and commit 
them to the care, first of Miss Macpherson and her 
coadjutors, and then of the families where such 
children are readily and cordially received. We learn 
that some five-and-twenty children, after receiving a 
winter’s training, not only in Christian truth and in the 
ordinary branches of education, but especially in 
domestic duties, are just on the eve of leaving the 
country and emigrating to Canada. The details of 
this movement are of the most interesting kind; we 
are shown photographs, making it apparent to the 
naked eye that the change to the children is like a 
change from death to life, and we learn that the 
arrangements are carried on in that trustful and 
prayerful spirit which, believing that the work is 
God’s, believes also that He will provide the means, 
and send the blessing. Happy workers in a blessed 
service! may the Great Master encourage all your 
hearts and multiply your number even a hundred- 
fold! 





CHURCH PROCEEDINGS IN EDINBURGH. 


The ecclesiastical flood-tide of May sets in some- 
what mildly in the beginning of the month with the 
meeting of the Reformed Presbyterians, gathers more 
volume as the larger body of United Presbyterians 
assemble inthe middle, and becomes a great tidal wave, 
flooding the city, when Established and Free Church 
Assemblies muster together at the end of the month. 
Of all dissenting bodies, none has stood firm for so 
long a time to its original position as the Reformed 
Presbyterian. Dating from the days of Richard 
Cameron and the Revolution of 1688, and continuing 
from generation to generation in its place outside the 
Establishment, it has testified continuously against the 
defects which it found at first in the Revolution settle- 
ment. <A few years ago, however, the majority took 
a position in advance, or as the few who separated 
from them thought, a step backward; and now, 
advancing still further, they are willing to unite with 
their Nonconformist brethren. But the great union 
scheme between the Free Church and the United 
Presbyterians having failed for the present, the smaller 
body of Reformed Presbyterians is left ina great 
dilemma, quite willing to unite with both, but by no 
means disposed to unite with the one apart from the 
other. For the present there is to be no general 
union; a scheme by which ministers of the negotiating 
churches may be called to congregations in any of the 
several bodies, on their signing its formulas, being the 
chief legacy of the negotiations of ten long years. We 
have no desire to enter into the controversy that has 
arisen, which of the two sides has gained the victory. 
Formally, there can be no doubt the opponents of 
union have conquered ; but the other side are sure 
that decided progress has been made toward the con- 
summation, and that the completion of the union, to 
which the Mutual Eligibility Scheme stands in the 
relation of a betrothal, is only a question of time. And . 
as a further pledge of this they point to the fact that 
next year will witness an incorporating union between - 
the representatives of the negotiating churches in 
England. The opinion seems to have gained strength 
that a more comprehensive union, in which the Esta- 
blished Church should be embraced, ought ultimately 
to be aimed at. A great difficulty in the way of this 
lies in the fact that in the eyes of the Free Church, 
the Establishment is unwarrantably under the control 
of the State, while the United Presbyterians object to 
it as receiving State pay. The whole of the United 
Presbyterians and the greater part of the Free Church 
are of opinion that disestablishment, or the renuncia- 
tion of State control and State pay, is necessary to 
such a comprehensive union. 

While the outer world is chiefly interested in the 
attitude of these several bodies to each other, many 
of their friends feel that the internal work of Chris- 
tian enlightenment and conversion in which they are 
engaged is in reality more important than the other. 
And doubtless the various churches have had before 
them a vast amount of Christian work. They have 
been attending to their own discipline too, and per- 
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fecting their legislative and their executive arrange- 
ments. The Established Church has had under re- 
view the case of Dr. Wallace, accused of very 
advanced Broad Church opinions, but the case is not 
finally disposed of, having been remitted to the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh. Mr. Knight’s case, which 
would have naturally been before the Free Church 
Assembly, was postponed in consequence of that 
gentleman’s state of health. Although the nobility 
and landed classes have to a very large degree left the 
pale both of the Established and the Nonconformist 
churches, the contributions raised for their Christian 
and benevolent objects continue to make steady ad- 
vance. In spite of all the adverse circumstances of 
the last thirty years, the Moderator of the Assembly 
of the Established Church said that she had never 
more vigour, or more success in her work; while the 
increasing attachment of their people to the Noncon- 
formist churches is shown by the fact that, in the case 
of the two largest, the united contributions for the 
year are not much under £800,000. 


IRISH GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Hardly have the ecclesiastical echoes died away in 
Edinburgh, when they are heard reverberating in 
Belfast. Financially, the abolition of Regium Donum 
has proved a benefit, the new Sustentation Fund 
having contributed to raise the stipends of the minis- 
ters above the former point. As in the case of other 
churches, the quieter and more obviously useful pro- 
ceedings, connected with the work of missions, col- 
portage, education, Sunday-schools, and the like, was 
overshadowed by a great discussion, the subject being, 
whether instrumental music ought to be allowed in 
their churches. The subject not being ripe for deci- 
sion, was virtually postponed to a future day. 


DR. HESSEY ON PRAYER FOR THE SICK. 

The proposal to test the efficacy of prayer by what 
was thought to be a crucial experiment in regard to 
one of the wings of an hospital was pretty thoroughly 
canvassed at the time, but some additional touches 
have been given to the argument on the other side by 
Dr. Hessey in the course of the Boyle Lectures which 
he is now delivering. He is reported to have said 
that the proposal ‘ professed no disrespect for prayer, 
but only desired a quantitative analysis in reference 
to its effects.” Taking the proposer on his own 
grounds, and accepting his medical terminology, Dr. 
Hessey suggested to him that in order for a quantita- 
tive analysis to come fairly into operation a qualita- 
tive analysis must first take place, z.e. it must be 
ascertained that prayer, which he had debased to the 
level of a drug, was actually present. He had not 
done this. In fact, the utterance proposed by him 
would not be prayer at all. “It absolutely demanded 
a result, it was not supplicatory or submissive. It was 
an experiment whether the Almighty would—not an 
entreaty that He might—grant. It demanded an im- 
mediate and sensible result: it did not wait God’s 
time, and content itself till that time should arrive 
with inward consolations. It was made to be seen of 





men, it was not to the Father who seeth in secret.” 
Besides, however, thus mistaking the nature of prayer, 
and neglecting a process which he would have applied 
of course to material drugs, the proposer had ignored 
the omniscience of the Almighty, and the impossi- 
bility of isolating one of the wards from the action of 
prayer. These mistakes the lecturer exposed at some 
length, and concluded with a discussion of the domain 
of prayer, and a denial that it was limited to petitions 
for spiritual blessings. 


* More things were wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.”’ 


VISIT OF THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


The visit of the Shah of Persia to this country is in 
many ways a notable fact. In the first place, it isa 
remarkable evidence, and one of many of the like sort, 
how much God is bringing the world together. The 
Duke of Wellington’s striking remark in his day, that 
steam had bridged the English Channel, is now 
quite out of date. Steam has bridged the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Pacific, the Indian—indeed all the oceans 
of the world. The world is getting much more 
like one State. Prejudices and local customs, good 
and bad, are yielding to the influence of intercourse 
with the rest of the world. Evidence is multiplying 
of the extreme folly and evil of war between nation 
and nation, and the immense benefit to all, at leastin a 
commercial sense, if the whole of the obstacles to 
easy intercourse were removed, and a highway ex- 
isted from country to country all over the globe. There 
is a mighty call to the Christian churches to increased 
efforts for the extension of the Gospel, for it is very 
certain that the dream of universal brotherhood can 
never be realised without an outpouring of the spirit 
of Christian brotherly love. Further, it is interesting 
to us to have among us the successor of that Cyrus 
and the other Persian monarchs, who hold so con- 
spicuous a place in Old-Testament history. And still 
further, it is interesting to find our friendship prized 
by the ruler of so distant a country, and to have the | 
prospect of such a bulwark to our Indian Empire. It 
is said that the Shah feels a special interest in the 
manufactures of Great Britain; it is a pity that the 
living elements of our manufacturing world are in so 
disturbed a condition. "We trust, however, he will 
see enough of the fruit of intelligence, industry, skill, 
and self-control to awaken his curiosity as to the 
deeper sources of our prosperity, and may be led to 
see how much it depends on the habits forméd under 
the influence of our Bible training. 


RACING AND BETTING. 


The Derby Day is in more senses than one the cli- 
max of English racing. We fear the net results of it 
can be put down as only evil. It is universally ad- 
mitted that among those more immediately concerned 
with the horses, a vast amount of trickery, bribery, and 
dishonesty in every form is practised. The whole 
betting system is obviously demoralising. In spite of 
the protection of Parliament, it is a scene of much and 
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wide-spreading iniquity. Of course it has its attrac- 
tions, especially to those who choose to shut their 
eyes to its uglier features. But it can never be too 
much impressed on all classes, and especially the 
young, that very often the highest form of duty is to 
turn away from that which in one aspect is bright 
and attractive, on the ground that in other respects it 
is wicked and pernicious. Does the moral and reli- 
gious training of the day sufficiently recognise this ? 
Is self-denial in such matters habitually and earnestly 
enjoined in our families, in our schools, and from our 
pulpits? We greatly doubt it; and until a higher 
tone is taken in these quarters we fear that racing and 
betting willincrease. The space given to racing news 
in the secular press is alarming, and we are sorry to 
observe that some newspapers that might have been 
expected to act otherwise, are now conspicuously 
parading their racing and betting intelligence. We 
need an infusion of Spartan virtues, or rather we need 
to be reminded that Christian discipleship requires 
that a man should deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily to follow his Master. : 


II.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION FIELD. 
- THE SPIRIT OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS. 


I.—THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


We think that it may be useful to give a column 
month by month to the annual Reports of the great 
missionary societies, and let our readers know a little 
more about them than it is possible to do when they 
are all massed together. And we begin with the 
London Missionary Society, one of the oldest, and 
yet, in point of enterprise and vigour, one of the most 
youthful of them all. Its chief missions are in the 
South Seas, in India, in the West Indies, in Africa, 
in Madagascar, and in China. In the first place, it 
has a favourable report to give of its purse. Taking 
everything into account, there has been put into the 
bag no less than £115,070 8s., and of this sum 
£3,631 7s. 6d. has been contributed by children for a 
missionary ship. There is not much change in the 
total number of European missionaries, though several 
new ones have been sent out, but there is a steady 
increase in the number and efficiency of the native 
labourers, who now amount in all to one hundred 
ordained missionaries, and three thousand native 
assistants. In the South Sea missions, these native 
evangeli@ts have been remarkably successful, and in 
Madagascar many of them are turning out most valu-* 
able. Mention is made of a Madagascar preacher 
who goes about over a large extent of country, usually 
preaching three times every Sunday, and travelling 
long distances to reach preaching stations, whose 
allowance per month from the native mother church 
is only thirteen shillings. In South Africa a young 
man of deep Christian spirit has been raised to the 
influential position of chief of his tribe, and, along 
with his like-minded brother, seems likely to render 
most valuable aid to the cause of Christian truth. The 
close of the Report takes 





A Hopeful View of the Future. 


‘When with glad heart we see all the great nations 
of the Eastern world quickened bv the great stir of 
life in Christian lands; when we see Japan opening 
her ports to trade, and inviting the aid of Christian 
men to improve her laws, re-shape her government and 
educate her people; when we see China yielding 
reluctantly and at last, and permitting other nations 
to hold intercourse with her on equal terms; when 
the Shah of Persia comes to see the cities and institu- 
tions of Christian Europe; and the Sultan of Turkey, 
the Caliph of the Mahomedan world, desires a respon- 
sible ministry, constitutional law, and _ religious 
liberty, for the various races of his dominions; when 
isolation, exclusiveness, ignorance and pride every- 
where break down; when the civilised world knocks 
with a firm hand at the last stronghold of slavery, and 
demands that the natives of Africa shall no longer be 
sold, but shall be treated as free men, we cannot but 
wonder at the enormous results of the earnest zeal, 
the aggressive life and teaching and example of this 
great missionary age. The mighty love of the gospel, 
expanding as the race grows more numerous and 
spreads more widely, invites them all, the little and 
the great, barbarian, civilised, bond, and free; it is 
conquering their vices and superstitions ; it is healing 
all their wrongs; it will not rest till the earth is 

urified from every stain. Kingdom and king and 
aw it brings to every nation under heaven; and soon 
the acceptable year of the Lord, a new year of perfect 
life, and love, and peace, shall be proclaimed to alk 
mankind.” 
A Voice from Savage Island, 

Early at the anniversary meeting there rose up a 
speaker who said he was only a Savage Islander ; but 
if every speaker at Exeter Hall had as remarkable a 
tale to tell, the speeches would all be well worth 
listening to. Savage Island, it appears, is a solitary 
coral rock, forty miles in circumference, standing all 
alone in the ocean, four hundred miles from the 
nearest land ; it derived its English name from Cap- 
tain Cook, who would fain have landed on it, but 








when he tried to do so, the people rushed on him | 
more like a horde of wild boars than human beings, | 


and the gallant captain was forced to retreat. The 
natives call their island Niue, and knowing of no 
other country, they used to consider it the world, and 
regard themselves as its only inhabitants. “No in- 
toxicating drink was ever known in Niue, and there 


is now a law in existence,” says Mr. Lawes, ‘‘and | 


has hitherto been maintained, to prevent the intro- 
duction of any foreign spirit into this Good Templar’s 
Paradise.” But for all that, they were naturally an 
extremely savage people. They had no word in their 
language for hope, and none for sin; the aged and 
the sick were neglected, parents were often killed by 
their children, and suicide and infanticide were quite 
common. The missionary himself had recently had 
two servants in his family, a young man and a middle- 
aged woman, the former of whom had killed his 
father, and the latter five or six chjldren of her own. 


The Story of its Evangelisation. 
About forty years ago the celebrated missionary, 
John Williams, landed on the island; but was hur- 
ried off just in time to escape a murderous troop whe 
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appeared with their spears and clubs on the cliffs, as 
his boat was pushing off from the reef. It was nearly 
twenty years later before they would have the gospel. 
In fact, they lived in a continual fear of foreigners, 
and when a vessel came near, they would hurry to 
their temples and pray that the evil spirits might not 
be allowed to land, and to bring all manner of disease 
and calamity to the island. If a native once left the 
island and returned, he was usually killed, and several 
crews that had drifted to it were murdered. It was 
in 1849 that the work of conversion began. 
first missionary was a Christian teacher from Samoa, 
who might be called 


A South Sea Apostle Paul, 

for his name was Paolo, and he was a man full of the 
Holy Ghost, with a remarkable faith in Christ, and 
deep trust in God, and a firm belief in the power of 
prayer. Before his death he had the happiness of 
seeing the whole island outwardly Christian, and a 
large number enrolled as members of the Christian 
Church. Very remarkably, this result had taken 
place before the first European missionary landed in 
1861. The missionaries found ‘‘the Sabbath ob- 
served, a sanctuary in every village, 2 good road all 
round the island, the horde of wild boars turned into 
a peaceful community.” All had been effected by 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Native Christians had 
preached the Gospel of the grace of God, and what 
was more, they had loved it. This native agency has 
been wonderfully blest in most things; but there 
were two things that were quite beyond their power— 
they could not translate the Scriptures, nor train up 
a race of pastors. There was not now a dwelling in 
Savage Island, said Mr. Lawes, from which the 
voice of prayer and praise did not ascend daily—often, 
it might be, a mere form, but a form preferable to 
the power of heathenism. The people had formerly 
been thieves and robbers; now, in the course of a 
year but five or six had been convicted of dishonesty. 
Some of them showed their forgiving Christian spirit 
by praying for the traders who, by carrying off their 
young men, did them the cruelest wrong. For Chris- 
tian ordinances, they subscribed on an average about 
4230 yearly. In their clothing and their homes they 
had ceased to be savages, and had given evidence of 
the civilising power of the Gospel. Trade was now 
active among them. A literature had begun. Some 
books of the Bible, school-books, and tracts were in 
circulation. The same account in substance might 
be given of other 


Two Hundred Islands in the South Pacific, 
which had received Christianity, and which contained 
50,000 church members, and 250,000 adherents, con- 
nected with the various societies. But there were 
hindrances to the spread of the gospel, and of these 
the most formidable was 


The Polynesian Coolie Traffic. 


“‘T have known,” says Mr. Lawes, ‘a great deal of 
this traffic, and my testimony is that it is a far greater 


Their | 





evil and curse than in England you have any idea of. 
The Act passed last session will do good; the ex- 
pression of public opinion in England will do good ; 
but two or three vigorous sharp gunboats will do 
more, because you must remember that the-men with 
whom we have to do, and for the regulation of whose 
traffic this Act has been passed, are men whose voca- 
bulary does not possess such words as honour, honesty, 
and truth; and nothing save the said gunboats will 
bring them to their senses.”” Even when men that 
had been carried away returned, they returned de- 
moralised, and they were worse clothed, lived in 
worse houses, and cultivated their land worse than 
those who had never left the island. 

We leave the Report of the London Missionary 
Society with reluctance; it has been the means of 
doing much for the cause of Christianity. ‘*I never 
doubted the conversion of Africa,’ were the words of 
Dr. Moffat; this Society might extend the saying ; it 
does not doubt the conversion of the world. In praying 
for a continued blessing on its English missionaries, its 
one hundred native pastors, and its three thousand 
native assistants, we ask for great things for the heathen 
world; and let us remember we ask them ‘of Him 
who is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think. 


WORK IN THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


Referring to some recent tidings of missionary 
work in various lands, a writer in the Watchman 
observes :— 

“ A great and glorious work is going on in various 
parts of the Turkish Empire, which seems to attract 
little notice in England, but which is, nevertheless, 
real and important inits connection with the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ. The honoured 
agents in its accomplishment are chiefly American 
and Scottish missionaries of the Presbyterian school, 
who are well adapted for the work by their education, 
intelligence, and undoubted missionary zeal. This 
mission work in Turkey is carried on not so much 
among the Mohammedan population as among 
nominal Christians professedly belonging to the de- 
generate and decayed Greek Church, many of whom 
are almost as ignorant and as spiritually destitute as 
the most benighted pagan people in the world. By 
the faithful preaching of the Gospel, the establish- 
ment of Christian schools, both common and higher 
class, and systematic evangelistic effort in Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna, Beirut, Damascus, Jerusalem, and 
other places, thousands of these people have been 
enlightened and gathered into the fold of the Re- 
deemer. At the eighteenth anniversary meeting of 
the Turkish Missions Aid Society, recently held, 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury presiding, 
interesting details were given of the progress of the 
work in all its departments. And J. C. M‘Coan, 
Esq., of the Reform Club, lately bore the following 
testimony to its importance and genuineness :— 

‘*¢ As an old resident in and an extensive traveller 
through Turkey, I have had unusual opportunities of 
observing the course and results of missionary work 
in that country, and I can testify that of all the 
foreign agents thus employed, those of the American 
Board of Missions have been in every way the most 
successful. I have visited their great stations at 
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Ooroomiah, in Persia, where they have done so much 
to educate and evangelise the Nestorians; and again 
at Mosul, Mardin, Diarbekir, Erzeroum, Kharpoot, 
Beirut, and elsewhere, in the Asiatic provinces. I 
can bear witness that they have done more to civilise 
and morally elevate the nominally Christian popula- 
tions of those districts than all the other influences 
that have been at work during the past fifty years. 
And so, too, in the capital. In and around Constan- 
tinople they have laboured with a zeal and success 
which cannot be too highly praised.’ ” 


CHINA:—REMARKABLE MOVEMENT IN FORMOSA. 

Whenever we hear of the rapid propagation of the 
Gospel in any quarter of the heathen world, we may 
almost certainly infer that the people are not con- 
nected with any of the great dominant races, nor their 
religion with any of the great ancient systems. Among 
races as among individuals, we are finding that what 
is often hid from the wise and prudent is revealed to 
In the South Sea Islands, in Madagascar, 
among the hill tribes of India, among the Karens of 
Burmah, the Gospel has in our time made wonderful 


| progress ; but the people among whom it has triumphed 
| have been neither Mahometans, Buddhists, nor Brah- 


| minists, but simply poor idolaters. 


A remarkable 


| missionary movement of a similar kind has just taken 


place in the island of Formosa, in China, chiefly under 
the auspices of the missionaries of the English Pres- 


| byterian Church; but the converts do not belong to 





the Chinese family, but to an aboriginal race, a branch 
of the same people that are found in New Zealand, 
Tahiti, and the Sandwich Islands and Madagascar. 
In fact, in the island of Formosa, there are found two 
distinct races ; the Chinese who inhabit the western 
portion of the island, and the native or aboriginal who 
inhabit the central and eastern portions. While the 
former have been barely touched by the mission 
movement, the latter have been wonderfully affected 
by it.» At a recent meeting, Dr. Maxwell, medical 
missionary, stated that there were now twelve or 
thirteen mission stations in the island. There had 
been admitted as members of the Church during the 
short time when the mission had existed, about 450 
souls; while the number besides these who came 
regularly to hear the Gospel, was 1,300 or 1,400. The 
people had been in a state of utter ignorance, but 
schools had been established, and during the last 
three years not less than from two to three hundred 
had been taught to read, and many of them also to 
write. The missionaries had also been able to a large 
extent to alter the marriage and the funeral customs 
of the people. The same remarkable power of con- 
veying to their countrymen the impressions which 
they had themselves received, that had been esta- 
blished by the native converts in the South Seas, was 
also shown by the converted Formosans. Plain work- 
ing men had sometimes been the means of forming 
new mission stations, and awakening large numbers 
of the community to inquiry and concern. Dr. Max- 
well, with the caution of his countrymen, remarked 
that as the mission had existed only since 1865, it 
might be thought that sufficient time had not elapsed 
to test the stability of the movement; but his own 





opinion and that of his fellow-labourers was, that it 
was a true and honest movement, and in the faith- 
ful lives of the converts, and not a few death-bed 
testimonies, they had ample proof that they had 
submitted themselves to the truth. 


IlI.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
FRANCE AND HER RULERS. 

The change from Thiers to Macmahon as President 
of the French Republic seems already a thing of the 
distant past. Without speculating on the political 
results which this change may possibly produce, we 
may remark, that there are not wanting persons who 
see in the elevation of Macmahon a presage of every- 
thing dear to ultramontane souls. In this we fondly 
hope that they may be mistaken; but seeing that the 
wife of the supreme ruler has often a predominant 
influence in religious matters, there is perhaps some 
ground for ultramontane gratulation in the fact that 


Madame Macmahon was lately one of those who | 


headed a great pilgrimage to Lourdes. It appears, 
however, that though there was at first great joy in 
the Vatican when it was announced that Macmahon 
had succeeded Thiers, the joy passed into gloom when 
Macmahon made his official announcement that in 
foreign affairs he would adhere to the policy of his 
predecessor. The Bavarian Vaterland let out its 
feelings very freely in the interest of Macmahon and 
the Church, and ventured to foretell, as the speedy 
consequences of the step at Paris, the restoration of 
monarchy in France, the re-establishment of the 
Jesuits, the retirement of Bismarck to look after his 
nerves, and the sweeping away of that miserable king, 
Victor Emmanuel. Happily, however, the Bavarian 
Vaterlana has not been entrusted with the reins of 
Providence. 


POPULAR ENTHUSIASM ABOUT PILGRIMAGES. 


“Pilgrimages,” says the correspondent of the 
Guardian, ‘‘have néw become so much the fashion 
that it is proposed to establish a periodical, to be called 
the Revue des Pilgrimages, which shall provide, be- 
sides a full account of such proceedings in themselves, 
a complete history of the different localities to which 
they are made, with the incidents, miracles, &c., 
which! have given celebrity to their shrines. The 
Univers seems to regard such a revival of medizval 
usages as the chief means and hope of regenerating 
France in the present day ; and has already intimated 
that various religious and politica] successes, in its 
own point of view, including the ‘upsetting of M. 
Thiers,’ and the accession, as it anticipates, of a 
clerical and Romish party to power, has been one 
of the fruits of these intercessions. It announced, 
the other day, that a hundred and fifty Deputies. of 
the Right (the number is probably greatly exagger- 
ated) had gone off to a pilgrimage to’Chartres, and 
no doubt expects a new display of zeal from them in 
the Assembly on their return. These pilgrimages, 
such as the one above mentioned-for instance, are 
now arranged with all the exactness of a pleasure train 
or one of Cook’s excursions, as regards prices, depar- 
tures, &c. Youcan ‘subscribe’ for the trip at many 
of the sacristies of the Paris churches; where, if you 
like, you can pay beforehand both for the journey 
and also for bed, breakfast, dinner, and all other 
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expenses. Most of them, of course, especially those 
which were organized during last month, were @ la 
gloire de Marie. The announcements generally indi- 
cate the chief attractions offered in the way of relics, 
&c., which are exposed to the adoration of the faithful | 
on such occasions. Thus, for yesterday, to-day, and | 
to-morrow, there is a famous pilgrimage to Longpont, 
in the adjoining Department, where, besides a cele- 
brated veil of the Virgin, there are preserved portions 
of the Cross, thorns, tunic, &c., deposited, we are 
told, in no less than forty caskets or coffers of great 
artistic value. The pilgrimages are always attended 
with processions, in which these reliquaries are 
carried about the town or village. A similar pilgrim- 
age was recently organized to Argenteuil, where also 


a miraculous tunic was displayed. Another was also | 


made to Pontoise; ‘such a sight,’ we are informed, 
‘as has not been witnessed there since 1638 ’ for the 
numbers and enthusiasm of the pilgrims. The 
Dominican monk who addressed the assemblage 
pointed out how this ‘miracle-working Virgin’ 
might again, as she had done before, restore to 
France the three blessings of ‘victory, peace, and 
national greatness,’ which had been lost. Another 
pilgrimage to Notre Dame de Lépine, near Chalons, 
was for ‘soliciting the protection of the Virgin upon 
France and the Church.’ The Bishop was present 
and officiated, and the processions were on a splendid 
and imposing scale. The above, however, are only 
a few of the proceedings of a similar kind which are 
now announced on every side, and which promise to 
become again a national institution in France, quite 
ample enough to supply materials for such a review of 
them as that which is proposed to be established.” 


THE FRENCH ANNIVERSARIES. 

Notwithstanding the terrible shock experienced of 
late years by the religious Protestant societies of 
France, the anniversaries this year showed an increase 
of interest and efficiency. The various institutions 
designed tc promote the’ work in France have ob- 
tained the usual tokens of encouragement and pros- 
perity, and in addition to this, a prosperous report is 
presented from the mission to the Basutos in Kaffir- 
Iand. There the French missionaries are assisted by 
57 native catechists, and above 2,000 children are at 
work at the schools; and during the year there have 
been 321 baptisms of adults and 200 of children. 


GERMANY—OPPOSITION OF THE BISHOPS TO 
BISMARCK. 

The Roman Catholic Bishops have taken up the 
attitude of opposition. Their ‘‘ pronunciamento ” to 
the Government declares their purpose to resist the 
recent laws. ‘These laws,” they say, “violate the 
rights and liberties which by divine appointment 
belong to the Church of God. They deny entirely 
the fundamental principle which acknowledges in the 
State and in the Church two separate authorities 
appointed by God, which, therefore, in the manifold 
points of contact and intermixings of their relations 
regarding the ordering of the boundaries of their 
authorities, are required not to proceed in a one-sided 
direction, but to come to an understanding among 
themselves.” The bishops repudiate the heathen 
position that the Church has no rights save those 
which the State concedes to her. To acknowledge 
the new laws would be equivalent to a denial of the 


| Sacerdotium witnessed a higher style. 





divine origin of Christianity, as well as a repudiation 
of all the special rights acknowledged by the State at 
other times. 

This is moderate language for Roman officials, 
| The old controversy between. the zmperium and the 
Hildebrand 
and his compeers would not have been so willing to 
acknowledge in the State a separate and independent 
jurisdiction conferred by God. The German bishops 
no doubt feel the necessity of avoiding extreme 
assumptions in the perilous struggle on which they 
have entered. 


ITALY—THE JESUITS AND THE PARLIAMENT. 

It is well known that the conflict that has been 
raging at Rome whether the religious orders are to 
remain, has been settled by a kind of compromise, 
giving permission to the several “Generals,” or heads 
of orders, to occupy a part of their present residence 
during their tenure of office. In most cases, the 
office of General is held for the limited period of four 
years, and at the end of that period, at furthest, they 
will be obliged to decamp. In the case of the 
Jesuits, however, the office is held for life. Now the 
Jesuits are of all the religious societies the most 
hated, and. hated it would appear most intensely by 
those who have been brought up in their schools, and 
who know them best. Familiarity with them seems 
always to leave behind an awful impression of their 
hypocrisy, and of their readiness for any of those 
odious proceedings of which hypocrisy is often the 
screen and protector. An attempt was therefore 
made recently in the Italian Parliament to dissolve 
the Jesuits utterly, and to deprive them of any right 
of organization or association under any pretext what- 
ever. This step, however, the Government and the 
Parliament did not take. All that is provided is that 
the General of the Jesuits—‘‘the Black Pope,” as he 
is called at Rome—will have to leave the house where 
he has usually resided, and find quarters somewhere 
in the Vatican. The Jesuits will not be interfered 
with in their special work, provided they comply with 
the laws of the country. The majority of the Cham- 
ber are not prepared for the réle of Bismarck; they 
think that in the atmosphere of liberty and in the 
light of free institutions, the Jesuits like the owls will 
be unable to work. 


IV.—OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Land of Moab: Travels and Discoveries on 
the East Side of the Dead Sea and the Fordan, is 
unmistakably the production of a working traveller, 
not of a dilettante writer of books. It is entirely in 
the style of Dr. Edward Robinson’s Researches in the 
Holy Land. Dr. Tristram, both as a traveller and a 
man of science, has earned for himself the high repu- 
tation of a man of work, a laborious, earnest investi- 
gator, who does not play at science, or at travelling, 
but sets himself vigorously to go forward in the 
interest of both. This, we may remark by the way, 
is what gives to Dr. Tristram so high a place, even 
among those who have least sympathy with his earnest 
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evangelical views. The volume before us is a sub- 
stantial book of four hundred pages, describing, step 
by step, a journey over a region that has very 
few features of interest except for a biblical traveller. 
The land of Moab is a parallelogram of some fifty 
miles long and thirty broad, lying to the east of the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan. In its general features it 
abundantly verifies the scriptural account of it, the 
ruined towns and villages that seem to occur every 
ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes, now utterly desolate, 
showing that at one time the country must have been 
one of extreme richness and abundant population. 
The chief results of Dr. Tristram’s travels are, that he 
has brought to light a remarkable palace of singular 
magnificence at Mashita, which is believed to have 
been built in the seventh century, by Chosroes, King 
of Persia; he has minutely described Machzrus, the 
fortress east of the Jordan, where John the Baptist was 
beheaded ; and he believes that he has discovered the 
site of Zoar, the city to which Lot fled on leaving 
Sodom. At Machzerus, he has found two dungeons 
—miserable places truly, in one or other of which he 
believes that the Baptist must have been confined. 
To have stood on the very spot where the Baptist 
suffered must have been singularly solemnizing; and 
as we read of Dr. Tristram’s doing so, the thought 
arises,—How remarkable it, is that our Lord should 
have suffered, not at this remote place, but at Jeru- 
salem; and not by being beheaded, but crucified! 
One is apt to overlook the many circumstances 
that show how remarkably the Scripture was 
fulfilled in the whole circumstances of his birth, 
life, and death. Zoar is believed by Dr. Tristram 
to be represented by a considerable place—all in 
ruins—now called by the Arabs Zi’ara. It is situated 
to the north-east of the Dead Sea, and far from its 
southern border, where it is commonly believed that 
the five doomed cities were. The circumstances 
mentioned by Dr. Tristram seem very forcibly to show 
that he is right in his conjecture. But if so, and if, as 
the result, the cities of the plain were near the north 
of the Dead Sea, we must give up the traditional 
Usdum on the south, as the site of Sodom, for Zoar 
was ‘ near to flee to,”” whereas Usdum is many miles 
from Zi’fra. On a former visit, Dr. Tristram identi- 
fied Nebo, from which a most commanding view of 
the Holy Land is obtained. It is melancholy to read 
of the great wilderness of ruins the land presents. 
Morally it is a place of “spoilers.” One of the 
people our traveller came across, Goblan, told him 
the story of his first crime. When a very young man, 
riding over the plain, he noticed a horseman before 
him on a splendid iron-grey mare ; the demon seized 
him, he resolved he would have the mare, and watch- 
ing his opportunity, he speared the rider‘and carried 
off the animal. He never found out who his victim 
was; but he feels sure that some one has vowed ven- 
geance, and that he shall yet suffer retribution. “I 
cannot sleep,’’ he said, ‘‘without seeing the grey 


| mare and herrider before me. But she was a splendid 


Who would not have killed a Stranger for 
Dr. Tristram describes Dibon, where the 


mare. 


her ?” 





Moabite stone was found, which he believes had been 
thrown out by the earthquake of 1837. No more 
such stones could be come upon. The palace of 
Meshita had sculptured tablets, but the photographs 
of them were unfortunately lost. 

Dr. Tristram set a good example to travellers in the 
East, by resting on the Sabbath day according to the 
commandment. Hard though it was to restrain his 
followers from shooting and hunting on that day, the 
impression produced on the Mahometans was highly 
favourable. 

History of the Missions of the Free Church 
of Scotland in India and Africa. By the Rev. 
Robert Hunter, M.A.—The interest of these mis- 
sions, especially those in India, is due in a large 
degree to their having been associated with Dr. Duff 
of Calcutta, and Dr. Wilson of Bombay. Few 
missionaries of modern times have commended 
themselves more to the esteem and confidence not 
only of the church catholic, but of the world at large. 
The origin and progress of their labours, and also of 
those of their colleagues, the steps taken for the erec- 
tion of buildings, the plan of mission work in the 
several stations, the conversion and baptism of 
natives, and the ordination of native pastors, are 
all detailed in this volume, with a faithfulness that 
shows the industrious and most conscientious com- 
piler, although the minuteness ‘may sometimes be 
felt by the general reader to be de trop. To those 
who have a special interest in these missions, and 
especially to the younger members of families, this 
volume is fitted to be of considerable use. 

Some Present Difficulties in Theology, with Pre- 
face, by Rev. J. O. Dykes, M.A., is a small volume 
of papers intended to guide young men in finding 
their way over the difficulties of the day. Mr. Dykes 
begins with a lecture on the Authority of Holy Scrip- 
sure, in which he analyzes and vindicates authority in 
general and the authority of the Bible in particular. 
He shows the emptiness of the objection of Theodore 
Parker and others to revelation, as substituting a hard 
authority, ab extra, for the free and spontaneous 
exercise of a2 man’s own faculties. He shows that 
legitimate authority is either the authority of evidence 
or the authority of law. It is out of the question for 
any man to object to either. The Bible makes its 
appeal to us and its demands on our submission in 
virtue of these two things. The other papers in the 
volume are—one by Dr. Lorimer, proving the un- 
scientific character of disbelief in the Christian 
miracles; one by Mr. John Gibb, in which, after 
noticing the remarkable combination of adverse in- 
fluences which Christianity overcame at first, he 
adverts with great ability to the revived opposition to 
its claims, and the efforts of such men as Mr. Arnold 
to find some via media between Christian faith and 
utter disbelief; and lastly, one by Dr. Chalmers, on 
the several theories of the atonement. Such addresses 
as the present collection are eminently needed in our 
day, and though fragments, they are fragments of a 
great subject, all too great indeed for treatment in 
any one book. 
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CROOKED PLACES: 
A Story of Siruggles and Hopes. 
By EDWARD GARRETT, AvuTHor oF “OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ETC, 
PART III.—MILLICENT’S ROMANCE, AND WHAT IT WAS MADE OF. 


| Don’t know which way he went. Don’t} 
know the boy; but have seen him at the 
we} N less | station before.” 
f} than] David had rapidly come to the conclusion 
+ two |that he must go down to Harwich and 
+ hours] pursue the search himself. It did not matter 
David | in the least that he felt he was the “ D. M.,” 
return-| whom the poor wanderer did not wish to 
| meet again; nay, that was the more reason 


CHAPTER XIX.—D. M. AND M. H. 








ed to] 


Milli-| that such meeting should be swiftly made an 

| cent. | accomplished fact, will he, nill he. He 
H e| could understand and pity Fergus, in his | 

had _ | physical and moral humiliation, hiding away | 

| news.|from the two pairs of eyes that had been | 
| An |used to regard him with such proud trustful- 
''“ Eas-| ness. But in this state of cowering misery, 
t e r n|repentance was likely to -be only useless | 
| Coun- Pei ncmcrarl stone about his soul to sink it, 


fas 


“ ‘| not a staff to help it up. Therefore Fergus | 
railway 


must be brought to stand upright in his 





' porter| altered position, and to bear to see affec- | 
' had |tionate faces with forgiveness and patience 
| brought |i in them, instead of pride. 
| a letter! This was what -he came to say to Milli- 
— to Ro- | cent Harvey, and this was what she said to | | 
bina. It | him :— 



















had been given him by a gentleman’ in the 
station early that morning. The man de- 
scribed the gentleman as “a short gentle- 
man, quiet enough in manner, but snappy- 
like. Didn’t know what train he went by, 
or whether he went by any. Guessed he did 
though, as it was the Harwich train guard 
that called him to wait upon him. Reckoned 
the guard would know all about that.” 

Robina had shown David the letter, which 
said nothing more than this :— 

“The creditors. may do their ‘worst; it 
won't hurt me now. I will not see D. M. or 
M. H. again. It is too bad.” 

David only hastened to follow up. the 
railway porter’s information. The morning’s 
train to Harwich must -be ‘just about its 
destination. So David telegraphed to the 
guard, if possible to detain the traveller who 
had called ‘for the porter, and if not possible, 
to telegraph back at what station he got 
out, and what he did. 

The answer had come speedily: “ Pas- 
sengers had all cleared off before message 
arrived. Gentleman got out at Harwich, 
and called a boy to carry his great-coat. 

IT. nus. 





| leaving 


“Go at once; and in case I could be’of 
any use in reassuring him—in case it would 
be well’ for me to soften some of ‘the hard 
things I said last night, I will follow you in 
the course of the evening, if possible ; if not, 
I will’ be there early to-morrow morning. I 
will invite one of my nephews to come with 
me, and then my sudden absence at the sea- 
side will not provoke any comment out of 
my own family circle.” 

“T could not have asked you’ to do so 
much,” said David warmly. “But the very 
fact that you, who, I am quite sure, know so 
much more than I know, will yet do this, 
will surely be his salvation, for earth and for 
heaven.” 

It was characteristic of Millicent that she 
instructed David. “Do not take rooms for 
us ; we will take them when we arrive. I 
could not stay at any hotel. Let me choose 
my own place.” 

Millicent knew what was due to her 
mother. Though she was a middle-aged, 
independent, and somewhat unconfiding 
spinster, she would not take a step like this, 
Mrs. Harvey wholly in the dark. 
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Her sense of justice and mercy too revolted 
from the over-common practice of treading 
down the feelings of a dozen true hearts, to 
spare those of a perverted one, which is a 
species of humanity that might possibly 
prescribe a bath of innocent blood to refresh 
the weariness of a satiated debauchee. 
Millicent had felt, though she had scarcely 
noticed, this same consideration in David 
Maxwell. In all his eager pity for the 
Lauries, he had never in one iota attempted 
to sacrifice her feelings or comfort for theirs. 
He had asked her to do nothing; he had 
left all to her own free will. If we have a 
right in this world, it is the right to sacrifice 
ourselves. But so many people think their 
right is rather to sacrifice others ! 

While she hastily packed up her clothes, 
Millicent told her mother about it all. She 
did not tell her all about it. She told of 
Fergus’s gradual fall, of their conversation 
| on the previous night, and of her own 
severity and his flight. She did not tell of 
the offer of marriage. But reading between 
the lines, Mrs. Harvey felt it was there, 
though she could not tell where—no, not 
whether it was years ago, or only yesterday. 

Millicent’s proposed escort did not fail 
| her. “Grandmamma” went to invite him, 
and it must have been a strange request of 
“ srandmamma’s” that George and Christian 
did not instantly grant. The boy himself 
was glad of the holiday, and the glimpse of 
the ocean, without much thought of his com- 
panion ; but when grandmamma, who her- 
self went to the station to see them off, drew 
him aside and told him to take particular 
care of “ Aunt Millicent,” then the boy felt 
that she was in some way a charge of his, 
and tried to fulfil his duties by carefully 
adjusting the railway carriage windows, by 
pressing her to eat biscuits, and pointing out 
the noticeable houses and churches on thercad. 

There could not have been a more un- 
romantic-seeming pair of travellers. Of the 
two, superficial eyes would have seen more 
possibilities of pathos in the bright-looking 
lad with his merry chatter, than in the prim 
| woman, who looked quite elderly as the 
| deepening twilight made shadows on her face. 

Though she answered him cheerily, Robert 
Harvey soon felt that she wanted to be un- 
disturbed, and let her sit in silence, watching 
| the sunset, one of those sad spring sunsets, 
| which seem like the last good-bye of a young 
life, that yet has lasted long enough for its 
| own happiness. 
| They reached Harwich at last, and found 
| David on the platform, having come there 





| 
| 
| 








for the chance of meeting them. Though he 
had obeyed Millicent’s orders not to take 
rooms for her, he had reconnoitred the 
place, and discovered two or three houses 
that he could particularly recommend to her 
notice. And while young Robert Harvey 
started a British boy’s eager talk to the briny 
lad who volunteered to carry their luggage, 
David and Millicent dropped behind to hear 
and to tell the latest news. 

“ He cannot be far off,” David informed 
her. “I have found the boy that he em- 
ployed at the railway station, and he took 
him to the principal hotel here where he 
lunched. He left soon after. No steamer 
has left Harwich to-day, simce the hour when 
he came in, and nobedy of his description 
has gone away im any coach. From his 
coming here, I femcy he must mean to leave 
by the German boat, and will probably stay 
in some quiet lodging fill its time for starting. 
Very likely he will wander about after dark. 
I mean to wander too. 
many ways here, that we ate very likely to miss 
each other. And I shall take care to see all 
the passengers go on board the steamer. You 
see, Miss Harvey, the question is not merely 
one of finding him, but of finding him quietly, 
and bringing him to a calm state of mind. 
Therefore we must resort to no means likely 
to defeat this end.” 

Millicent assented, but her heart felt sick 
within her, and her face looked so grey and 
wom that David was glad that she was 
satisfied with the first lodging to which he 
conducted her. 


So, with an assurance that | 





There are not so | 





he would see her early in the morning, he | 


committed her to the care of the motherly 
landlady whose neatness and cheerfulness had 
attracted his attention to her very humble 
house. 

“Now, you're just dead tired, miss,” the 
good woman chattered; “ an’ if you'll take 
my advice you'll go straight off to your own 
room and stay there, an’ Pll bring you up a 
cup 0’ tea and a bite of nice fish. Don’t you 
trouble about the young gentleman, miss, I'll 
lay you my best china pot, he’ll soon find his 
way into the kitchen to my old man, and then 
he won’t want for yarning. They'll make up 
to each other, easy, miss, for our dog Gill 
has got her pups down under the dresser, 
and dogs, and pups especial, is a fine subject 
to begin talk upon.” 

Millicent was too tired in, heart and limbs 
to rebel. Nay, she felt it a pleasure to be 
ordered,—a gratification which, like most 
strong-willed people, she was little likely to 
get from those who knew her best. 
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| changing the little tawdry parlour for the 
sleeping apartment.: This was a long low 
room running the whole length of the old 
house. It did not look like a room care- 
lessly furnished for shifting inmates. There 


walls, and a lounging chair stood between 


sional table, and a bracket with books placed 
near it. Millicent noted all this half un- 
consciously. ‘This would be her home for a 
piece of her life that could never fail to be 
memorable. 

“ Ah, it’s 2 nice room, isn’t it ?” said the 





| always keep them and wash ’em up on the | 


wall, and rattling out a little tea service. 
“These cups go with this room, and I 


| shelf outside,—they never go into the kitchen 





to be knocked up against the pewters and 
willow-patterns. 
room, and these were her cups, and this is 
how she left everything. Them’s her books. 
Dear, dear, she were a blessed woman if 


ever were,—though I didn’t dare say so to | 


her, it made her that sad. ‘I’m no better 
than the worst of the girls in the town,’ she 
would say to me, so softly, ‘and there’s few 


of those poor things that have had thoughts | 


of murder as I had once,’ she would say. 
‘It’s a wonder I didn’t rush before God with 
my hands red with my fellow-sinner’s blood.’ 


I never knew the story rightly, miss, only | 
she’d gone wrong in her young days,—most | 
likely been awfully deceived,—for, anyhow, | 


something cast up that made her hate the 
man she’d loved too well,—maybe she found 
out he’d been married all along, and she 
started off on a long journey, with a knife in 
her pocket to stab him. And then she said, 
‘God met her.’ 
face, miss, when she said that ! 


as if she saw Him before her. She never 


said a word more about it, no more than 


Moses talked much o’ whatever he saw on 
the top o’ the mountain. She turned off 
on her journey and came here. She was a 
fine-brought-up lady that could paint, and 
sing, and speak the languages, but there was 
no work to be had for the likes of her but a 
common servant’s place at a little eating- 
house. 
by-and-by she took to going among them 
poor bad xals that is always about where 
there’s sailors, and many a good word she 
spoke, and many a good deed she did, un- 
beknown, while she was earning her bread— 
cooking and washing up. At last, a minister 


Nor had she any occasion to regret ex- | 


were two or three really good prints on the | 


the window and the fire-place, with an occa- | 


chatty landlady, going to a cupboard in the | 


This was my dear lady’s | 


You should have seen her | 
It was kind | 


And there she lived, and slaved, and | 


| heard of her, and got her a little salary to 
| give her more time for doing good. She 
didn’t have it very long, but in the mean- 
time she got into the way of getting the fine 
sorts of needlework, and she did as much, 
and earned as much as if she’d done nothing 
else, but every evening she was out, and 
many an one she’s saved, and many an one 
she’s snatched out the fire. She lived in this 
| room, and she died in it; and whoever she 
| was, and whatever she’d been, a saint went 
| to glory when she was taken. She was mighty 
| fond of her books, and I hope you'll amuse 
| yourself with them, miss, for they used to 
sound very grand when she read bits to me, 
being as I don’t know an A from a B myself.” 
| Maiullicent turned to the ‘‘ bracket” as the 
| landlady retired. She had not given much 
heed to her story, though she would have 
been interested enough by it at another time. 
Nor did it even interest her very much to 
find among that slender store of books an 
old worn copy of her brother’s early work, 
“Talks and Meditations.” She saw that 
book often enough in many places. The 
terrible review had not laughed it down to 
nothing, and George’s only pleasant regret 
was that in those guileless days he had parted 
wholly with its copyright. 

Millicent had never heard of the inci- 
dent of her sister-in-law Christian’s long-ago 
journey to London. It is a way of breaking 
in halves that stories have in this world, 
And so Christian missed a happy satisfaction, 
and George lost a solemn delight. Only for 
a little while. Every kindly doer, and every 
faithful worker will find many such satisfac- 
tions and delights in heaven. 

“What is that noise?” Millicent asked 
listening, as her landlady returned with the 
tea and toast. 

“It’s the rain agen the windows, miss. 
You’ve got safe under shelter none too soon. 
It’s blowing great guns from the nor’-east, 
and the skipper says it'll be an awful night,” 
replied the sailor’s wife. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








CHAPTER XX.—FOUND AND LOST. 


THERE was one who was out in the rain 
| and the wind. 
| David Maxwell had not failed in his pro- 
| 
| 


posed twilight wandering about Harwich 
town. He had lingered in the principal 
| street, he had haunted the quay. He had 
| let the cheery fisher folk enter into talk with 
| him, if happily some scrap of their chance 


| information might give him a clue. He | 


found what seemed one, at last. Standing 
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in a shed, for shelter from, the rain, when it 
was past midnight, his refuge happened to 
be shared by a man, who stated he had seen 
“a strange gentleman carrying a big coat, 
on the road far down below Dovercourt. 
The gentleman had stopped him, and asked 
whether there was any place near where he 
could stay for the night, and he had recom- 
mended the Stars Inn. The gentleman had 
remarked that he was a stranger, new in Har- 
wich that morning.” 

David’s further questions elicited that this 
Stars Inn was situate about seven miles out 
of Harwich. 

There was no time to be wasted in an 
endeavour, almost sure to be fruitless, at such 
an hour and on such a night, to procure any 
conveyance. David knew himself to be a 
quick walker. There was just time for him 
to reach the Stars Inn on foot, see this gen- 
tleman, and if he were not his missing friend, 
get back to Harwich in time to watch the 
passengers go on board the early morning 
boat. 

David was tired and wet, but the moment 
he got this clue he forgot all about that, or 
remembered it only to dismiss it with the 
thought, “There will be plenty of time to 
rest when I have found him, and as for the 
bad weather, surely I can bear for once, 
what sailors and shepherds endure every 
month of their lives.” 

He had a long and dreary tramp. The 
road lay between hedgerows, sometimes 
stretching long and unbroken, sometimes 
dotted by a few houses; but the lights in 
these were all out, save where just once or 
twice, all the dreary seven miles, a winking 
taper was set to watch in a chamber of birth or 
death. The road passed through one village, 
with its tavern-sign creaking in the blast, and 
its old church standing back among its 
graves. Once or twice, struggling beneath 
his umbrella, David struck lucifer matches, 
to read finger-posts by their fleeting light. 
He had started with oilskin as well as 
umbrella, but both were presently unavailing, 
and there was nothing to do but to face the 
storm in dogged defencelessness. Once or 
twice in the earlier miles of his walk, David 
thought longingly of his snug parlour in Hack- 
ney, and of Phoebe’s faithful ministrations. 
But when he was thoroughly wet through, it 
seemed easier to go on so. It even seemed 
to lay his anxieties,—nothing could be done 
for the next two or three hours, but walk 
straight on even as he was doing. Once or 
twice he sang, scarcely noticing what he sang, 
or even that he sang at all. But in one of 





the little houses, a young mother watching 
through her first night with her child upon 
her breast, laid it up as a good omen for 
“baby,” that she heard a voice pass in the 
tempest, singing,— 
“ Then let our songs abound, 
And every tear be dry ; 
We’re marching through Immanuel’s ground 

To fairer worlds on high.” 

The “ Stars ” was reached at last, and after 
many knocks and shouts, the landlord’s head 
was lifted off its pillow and thrust out of 
window. The host was rather grumpy, but 
he could hardly refuse answers to David's 
rapid questions, not put without ample 
apology for their untimeliness. 

“Yes, there was in the house a gentleman 
who had come from Harwich that day.” 

“ Did not know his business.” 

“ Did not know his name.” 

“Ts it a matter of life or death ?” 

“Just ask him to let me see him,” David 
answered. “It may be life or death to 
whom I am seeking, and unless I see him, I 
cannot tell whether this be he orno. And 
delay may be of terrible consequence.” 

Up went another window: the stranger 
had evidently been listening at his casement 
to the alarm, and thus appealed to, he re- 
sponded, in broad Scotch, and a gruff voice, 
unmistakably not Fergus Laurie’s— 

“T am Donald Gordon, traveller for Flock- 
hart and Co. of Glasgow. If you winna 
believe it without seeing me, I'll away to the 
door and answer whatever you may speir.” 

“Thank you, I won’t trouble you, I am 
quite convinced,” said David. “ Pardon me 
for disturbing you all.” 

“There ain’t another house for miles,” 
interrupted mine host ; “hadn’t you better 
come in and put up till morning? It ain’ta 
night for a dog to be out.” 

“Many thanks,” said David; “but it will 
take me all my speed to get back to Har- 
wich by the time I must be there.” And so 
he swiftly retraced his steps, not at all dis- 
heartened by the failure, for he had pre- 
pared himself for disappointment, and kept 
up a strong faith in the German boat. 

The rain ceased and the wind went down 
before the first peep of dawn. But the raw, 
yellow calm seemed colder and damper and 
more cruel than the tempest. There is all 
difference between the wrestle for life in the 
shipwreck, and the dull waiting for rescue on 
a desert island. While nature struggles, man 
struggles too, and the contest seems equal 
But when she sits down and bides her time, 
his heart drops within him like lead. Her 
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time is so long, his days are so short! David 
did not sing on his way into Harwich town. 

He hurried down to the quay. ‘The Ger- 
man boat lay alongside, and there were 
several people standing about. Nobody had 
gone on board yet, the sailors said. ‘There 
were very few passengers, they informed him, 
and as the steamer would soon be off, he 
would not have to wait long. 

Presently the first instalment settled them- 
selves on board—a young lady and gentle- 
man, palpably “a honeymoon pair.” The 
next party was a German family, whose 
father wore spectacles, and whose mother 
presently began to knit. After that, the pas- 
sengets went on thick and fast, tourists, com- 


mercial travellers, ‘Herr Professors,” and | 


scholastic “ Frauleins,” navvies, and seafaring 
men. Then the cries and shouts grew 
deafening, and moorings began to slacken, 
and one more spectacled Herr Professor 
rushed breathless on board, and returned the 
captain an innocent “thank you,” for the 
curse he bestowed upon him. And then the 
other mooring was loosened, and last words 
were shouted, and handkerchiefs began to 
wave. 
ocean way. 

But no Fergus Laurie. 

This was when David’s heart began to 
sink, and he began to think to himself that 
within easy distance of the little easy-going 
town there must be many and many a little 
creek which might keep any ghostly secret 
committed to its care, for many and many a 
month,—nay, for many a year. And his 
heart ached for Millicent,—for one so tried, 
so long patient, ay, and so ready to forgive, 
yet deceived and goaded into a wrath that 
might be a life-long pain to her soul. 

All that he could do, was to go about the 
town again, renewing his inquiries at all the 
hotels and livery stables. A desperate sense 
of the puerility and feebleness of his en- 
deavours grew upon him. He was tired 
within an inch of his life, he was wet through, 
he was hungry and comfortless, and yet he 
was unsuccessful, where a London detective 
would doubtless have succeeded, without the 
expenditure of a tithe of his vital force. He 
could only reassure himself by the recollec- 
tion, that a detective’s success would pro- 
bably have been more fatal to their real 
wishes than even his own failure. 

The town fully woke up at last, the shops 
were opened, and other people besides 
fishers and passengers by early boats, began 
to move about. Presently, coming out of a 
large house in one of the quiet, old-fashioned 


And the Rhineland went on her | 





streets, David*saw a figure which made his 
heart leap. It was at some little distance 
from the spot where he stood, yet he could 
have been quite sure it was Fergus, but for 
the fact—which seemed to him to throw 
doubt on it—that he was not alone, but in 
the company of an old gentleman, and a 
young lady in a severely elegant morning 
costume. David hastily followed them at a 
discreet distance, every moment growing 
more convinced that it was really his missing 
man. ‘The three walked together down two 
or three streets, then the old gentleman and |} 
the young lady shook hands very cordially | 
with their companion, and went off in 
another direction, while he very leisurely 
took the road to the railway station. Now 
was David’s time. He overtook him, and 
laying his hand kindly on his shoulder, 
asked breathlessly— 

“Where have you been, Laurie? We 
have been searching for you. Where are you 
going ?” 

The other gave his shoulder a hasty shrug, 
which did not shake off David’s touch, and 
stood quite still. He stared at David for 
a moment, and answered coolly— 

“T have been taking a breathing time and 
a blow of salt air. I am going back to Lon- 
don now. The train does not start for half 
an hour, so you needn’t be afraid of hinder- 
ing me.” 

David put his arm through his. 


“ Why 
have you done this, Fergus?” he pleaded. 
“ You might have explained yourself clearly. 
You have given every one a fearful shock.” 
“Tt is quite refreshing to hear that any- 
thing one does can do that,” said Fergus, 


with a sneer, “It is really quite worth while 
to withdraw oneself for a time to find out 
how one is valued.” 

“T don’t think there is anything remark- 
able in one’s sudden and accounted absence 
alarming one’s mother and sister,” said 
David plainly. 

“T have always had to take care of my- 
self, and of them too, ever since I was a 
boy,” Fergus returned. “I should think 
they might trust me perfectly by this time. 
Is Robina in a fit ?” 

“No, indeed ; at least, not that I know of,” 
said David. “I thought she took it very 
calmly, wonderfully calmly in one way, for 
she was most assiduous in keeping appear- 
ances all right. But, oh, Fergus, when you 
knew how things were, and how agitated we 
might naturally suppose you to be, how could 
you go away like this ?” 

“T don’t wonder that you should suppose 
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I would be agitated,” said Fergus, «seeing | 
you knew how you had badgered and de- | 
serted me in my day of difficulty; but I am | 
thankful to say I can rise superior to such | 
treatment, and build new hopes on the old 
disappointments. Go and tell Miss Harvey 
so, if you like. Was it a fearful shock to 
her? I daresay she was very much afraid 
that something would happen to make a 
public story of her insulting ingratitude. It 
would not have made a pretty chapter in her 
life.” 

“‘ God knows what passed between you and 
Millicent Harvey,” pleaded David, “I do 
not. I only knowthe message you promised 
to carry to her, and that you could have only 
carried half of it, for that she thought you 
still a prosperous man, and stung and pas- 
sionate, spoke sharp words to you. What 
you said, and what she said, I do not know. 
But I do know, that she is here now, Fergus 
—in this very town—watching an oppor- 
tunity to tell you that she would not have 
spoken so, had she known the truth, and to 
ask you to let us be your friends again, as 
we used to be.” 

They had wandered on to the esplanade 
while they talked, and just here, Fergus 
stood still and gazed out to sea. Not all 
his defiant selfcommand could control the 
spasm that passed over his face. She knew 
—the woman whose high opinion his better 
nature had valued above all other—she 
knew what a base, weak, mean man he was! 
In the face of that crowning ignominy, it 
did not much matter to him how close she 
kept her secret—nay, he hated her for doing 
it. He could deny to himself that he was 
base, or weak, or mean, but the very screen 
her pitiful silence threw over his fall, showed 
how low she felt it to be. 

“It is too bad—too bad !” he cried pas- 
sionately, struggling in the net of humiliation, 
where his own sins had caught him. “ Let 
her go her way and leave me to go mine. I 
will not see her. I never wish to see her 
again.” 

“Qh, Fergus,” said David, “all these petty 
interests are so short and small, but Love 
and Life are for ever and for ever. Do not 
defile the immortal with the mire of a stormy 
hour.” 

“Love!” he said, with a sneer so false | 
and bitter that David's face flushed as if he 
himself had uttered a lie. ‘ What love was, 


is, or ever can be between me and Millicent 
Harvey? Let us go our different ways. I 
never want to see her again in this life or the 
next, 





Tell her so.” 








They were walking on again, and they 
were silent for awhile, then David said— 

“You are going back to town, What do 
you mean to do?” 

“Oh, everything is settled very comfort- 
ably,” Fergus answered, with a sudden return 
to that cool, light tone which made David’s 
heart heavier even than the fiery outburst. 
“Tam a man of too many resources to be 
easily ruined. I found that my chief creditor 
was staying down here, and I came away to 
consult him, and he is going to take every- 
thing off my hands. He sees quite well that 
by putting forth capital into my concern, he 
will soon gam an immense return.’ He will 
pay everybody and be his own sole creditor, 
and with his resources, that will soon be 
most profitable to him. We have never had 
an American agency—of course, with our 
means the idea was ridiculous—but I sug- 
gested it to him, and he grasped it eagerly. 
I am to be his agent out in New York. I 
can assure you I shall be very glad to get 
away from this worn-out old country, with its 
narrow ideas and sulky prejudices. You 
need not trouble yourself about me, Mr. 
Maxwell. I only hope that you may find 
yourself satisfied with the arrangements of 
your new masters. For the ‘sake of old 
times, I have tried to forget your recent mis- 
trustfulness and have spoken up for you, and, 
I think with some effect, still it will be very 
different for you, from what it would have 
been, if I had prospered. I am sorry for you. 
You will repent that you did not make your 
interests identical with mine, even in such a 
paltry matter as the money you preferred to 
pay to Miss Harvey.” 

“I did make my interests identical with 
yours,” said David quietly. ‘You will see 
it some day.” 

“Tt is time I went towards the station,” 
Fergus remarked. “You need not come 
with me. I think we have nothing more to 
say to each other. Good-bye; I daresay we 
shall not meet again at the office, for I have 
business in all parts of London for the next 
day or two, and then I shall go to Liverpool. 
Of course, I shall take my household to 
America, but in the first instance I must 
go out and secure them a comfortable and 
suitable residence. I should not like them 
to be exposed to any hardship, or to have 
those wretched homeless feelings that any 
change brings to those who are not accus- 
tomed to it. So, I daresay I may not see 
you again. If you have any business com- 
munication to make, the best way will be, to 
address a note to the firm formally, and then 
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it will get attended to in due course. Good- 
bye. Give my compliments to Miss Harvey.” 

“ Good-bye, Fergus,” said David simply. 
He could add no word of blessing or com- 
mendation to God. Such would have 
sounded so like a curse. 

And Fergus went one way and David took 
the other. And as he went along, he looked 
out over the sea, and said to himself— 

“ © God, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever, have pity on that poor soul! 
Whither can it go from Thy Spirit, whither 
can it flee from Thy presence? Though it 
say, Surely the darkness shall-cover me, yet 
the darkness hideth not from Thee. And 
Thou remainest holy, O Thou worship of 
Israel—the Rock that standeth steadfast 
while the tide comes in and out.” 


CHAPTER XXI.—UNDER THE CLEMATIS. 


MILLICENT was no fiery young girl, ready 
to snatch a flash of excitement from her 
anxieties like a bright foxglove from a covert 
of thorns. That night she went to the win- 
dow for a moment aad saw the rain beating 
on the pane, and heard the wind roaring out- 
side in the darkmess. But though she sat a 
little later than she msed at home, she did 
not dream of spending the night in pacing 
her chamber, or vokuntasily listening to the 
storm. She might net be able to sleep, but 
she would go to bed. She had gone past 
the age when life concentrates itself on 
points, and we see nothing beyond. Let not 
youth in its hasty scomm imagine this means 
that the fine power of suffering is lost. It is 
when the fever is over that the wound is felt. 

She had a little sleep before the morning. 
And she dreamed that she and Hatty and 
Hatty’s old lover, Harry Westbrook, were 
walking somewhere im a wood, and that 
Hatty suddenly begante sing the Afagnijicat. 
It seemed as if the simging awoke her. She 
had to make a strong effort to remember 
where she was, and what had brought her 
there. The room looked a little different 
since the night before: she felt sure that 
somebody had entered and gone out again, 
without awaking her. She rose quickly and 
drew up the blind. The sea was still high 
with the fury of the late storm, but the wind 
was down, and the sky was clear and bright, 
with a tender, tearful lustre. 

She had neglected to wind her watch on 
the previous day, so that she could not guess 
the hour ; but the number of people stirring 
on the shore below, convinced her that it 
was late. While she was hastily dressing, 





she heard somebody open the door very 
softly. It was only the landlady. 

“You'll excuse my boldness, miss,” she 
said, “ but I’ve been in before and you were 
sleeping, and the gentleman bade me not 
disturb you till you woke of yourself. It’s 
only the gentleman that brought you last 
night, and he’s not been waiting more than 
half an hour. The young gentleman’s all 
right, bless ye, miss, you needn’t trouble 
about him. He took his breakfast as ours 
was going in the kitchen, like the real gentle- 
man he is, amd went off with my master in 
the boat to the bathing. I’ve got your 
breakfast4may @utside, ready to bring in the 
minute you’reweady, for the gentleman below 
said you were to take that before you were 
bothered about any business. He looks as 
if he had been sore worrited himself, but as 
if it were kind of all over now.” 

Millicent felt that the best acknowledg- 
ment of Dawid's thoughtfulness was to obey 
it, so hastily swallowed a cup of tea and a 
scrap of toast, and hurried down-stairs. 
David heard her step om the stairs, and came 
to the parlour-door te meet her, and the 
moment she saw his eyes, she knew that all 
was lost. 

“ He is not dead?” she cried. 

“No, he is mot dead; he is on his way 
back to London. We must give him up to 
God’s patience, Miss Harvey.” 

“Why did he go away? Where has he 
been, and what has he been doing?” Milli- 
cent asked. 

“He came here to make arrangements 
with his chief creditor, who is staying here. 
He spent last night in his house,” said 
David. 

“He is a selfish, heartless wretch 
Millicent, 

“ Ah, but you see he did mot start for this 
till he bad spent one dreadful unaccounted- 
for night,” .said David. “Good and bad 
angels fought over him that night, surely, 
and the wrong ones conquered.” 

“ Because he was on their side,” remarked 
Millicent bitterly. 

“If there had only been something to 
turn the scale!” said David, “such little 
things can do it. Such little things have 
done it for me sometimes.” 

“Did he speak of me?” Millicent forced 
herself to ask. 

“Ves, he did; and he could not disguise 
that he felt very strongly about you. It was 
the only emotion he showed. I think it will 
be a witness within him which he will never 
silence. He knew you were here. Miss 
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Milly, you were ready to forgive him. For- | business with all its responsibilities and profits, 
give him still. He wants it more than ever. | and Fergus is to be his agent in the States. If 
He wants it so much that he has gone past | he has only learned a few lessons, he nt 
caring for it !” do well yet,” said David. 

“And what is to become of him?” Milli-; “The better he does for this world, thet 


cent asked, without any response to David’s ; worse he will do for the next,” remarked | 





pleading. | Millicent. ‘‘ If God means to let him alone, 
“He is going to America. His chief | He will let him prosper.” | 
creditor seems to have consented to take the! “That is true so far; but we must not be 
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‘too sure about outward prosperities,” said | swine; but others go after sitting appetite- 
|David. “A life may lie in prosperity like a | less among dainties. But I think the Father 
corpse in a cloth of gold. Men look at the | is always waiting at the gate for either. And 
'money-bags, but God sees the heart. A man | I think the elder brothers should be waiting 
may prosper, and prosper, and prosper, till | there too.” 

he reaches the summit, and sees all around} There was something in his tone which 
but ‘vanity of vanities,’ ‘and he may turn to| |made Millicent look up at him, not as a 
| od from it, Miss Millicent. Some go home | mere messenger from Fergus, a lay figure in 
to the: Father after eating husks among the | this tableau of her life, but as himself, David 
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Maxwell. And the moment she did so, she 
was conscious of a loosening of the tension 
at her heart—that kind of relief from a 
great pain or a great care, that is afforded by 
a smaller pang or a petty anxiety. Some- 
body else had been wounded beside herself. 

It was only likely that he should look worn 
and weary. A good meal and a night’s 
sleep might put all that away. But Millicent 
saw something more than that—a strange, 
new youthfulness about a face that had never 
lost its youth, a spiritual life as of one who, 
still standing in the temple’s outer court, 
catches a glimpse of the Holy of Holies, it 
may be as another’s desecrating hand dis- 
turbs the awful veil. Millicent felt this even 
instantly, as we all feel it sometimes, though 
we can only say, as Millicent said— 


“Mr. Maxwell, you have worn yourself | 
Are you quite sure you have had a} 
| was something about him which told of a 


out. 
good breakfast ?” 

David started as if he had to travel a long 
way back to recollection of himself. 

“ Oh, I had supper quite late last night,” 
he said ; “and the morning is not very far on 
yet.” 

“ That means that you have had none at 
all!” she answered. ‘Oh, Mr. Maxwell, it 
was really wrong of you.” 

“I forgot all about it till you spoke,” he 
said, with a smile. It was thoroughly true. 
There was nobody’s sake for whom he was 
bound to remember himself. 

“And yet remembered to have my break- 
fast sent up to me before you would see me,” 
said Millicent reproachfully, as she went off 
to give orders that the strongest of tea, and 


| the most savoury of steaks, should be sent in 
| immediately. 


Young Robert Harvey came in fresh and 


| ruddy from his sea bath, and not at all un- 


prepared for a supplemental breakfast. The 
It was a charmed 
meal for David. To be sitting with Milli- 
cent, cared for by her. To know that the 
gentleness in her voice, and the solicitude of 
her eyes were actually forhim, was enough. It 
did not matter that he knew quite well that 
his aching head and dazed manner explained 
her attentive kindliness. That only seemed 
to make it sweeter. He thought within him- 
self that it was like passing through a beau- 


| tiful country, with a light mist hanging over 


it. Odder fancy still, for one tasting a brief 
happiness out of an old sorrow and a present 
pain, he thought that he felt something like 
one looking down from heaven upon the ful- 
filment of an old wish! Poor fellow, was he 
feverish ? 











They made their plans while they sat at 
table. David would go back to town in- 
stantly—Millicent and her nephew would 
follow later in the day. David suggested 
that they should stay a while by the sea, and 
make holiday, and Robert Harvey was cer- 
tain that would be an excellent plan. But 
Millicent would not hear of it. | 

“T want to be at home, and to settle to | 
my work,” she said. “TI have lost so much | 
time already.” She spoke and thought of | 





her wasted hours and days of late, but it was || 


really with the weight of lost years that her | 
heart was heavy. 

Millicent could gather from such slight | 
conversation .as passed between her nephew | 
and David Maxwell, that David had been | 
out in the severe weather of the previous | 
night, but that he had spent the whole night | 
in the storm she did not guess. Still there | 


severe strain—some mysterious hint of a 
coming change. | 

“ Will you take a note from me to my sister- | 
in-law?” she asked. “It is best to let her | 
know that her boy will be home again to-day. 
You need not trouble to call on my mother. 
It is farther out of your way, and Christian 
will send her a message in her turn.” 

This was the note she wrote :— 

“We shall be home this evening. We 
have done what we could, and our part has 
come to nothing, but all is right with Mr. 
Laurie. I am afraid Mr. Maxwell has nearly 
worn himself out. If he is ill, I shall know 
what caused it. I suppose somebody’s 
wickedness is at the bottom of most ill- 
nesses.” 

And then David went away. And Milli- 
cent and Robert went out together, and had 
a walk on the esplanade, and about the town. 
They stayed there till evening. Robert did 
not find his aunt a dull companion. For 
Millicent had not now to learn how to be a | 
brave woman and a proud one. 

In the sunset, they again took their 
journey. And Millicent found that the 
change and the bitterness seemed harder to. 
bear, when she passed out of sight of the 
broad rich meadows and grey sea-line which 
had been the scene of the crisis, back into 
the rows of streets, and the reek of the 
great city where the old, easy, happy past 
had been lived. It grew harder and harder | 
as the two walked into Hackney—past the | 
end of Acre Way, past the old church— 
where it almost seemed as if ‘the ghost of the 
old sweeper—her first model—was standing, 
so vividly did the old man’s figure rise be- 
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fore her eye. Hardest of all, when she stood 
under her own clematis-covered porch, at 
just the same hour and in just the same light 
as on that evening when Fergus had stopped 
to tell her of the great discovery. ‘The 
clock chimed half-past nine as she stood 
there. It had chimed so then. 

If Fergus Laurie’s way of life had only 
gone apart from hers, if he had died, nay, if 
having once loved him, she could feel in her 
secret heart that she loved him still, Millicent 
knew that it would be better for her. Loss 
and pain are treasures, albeit they may strain 
the poor human hand that bears them. But 
what are waste and emptiness? Those who 
have a past have a future too; the dullest 
lake reflects the hills that stand around it. 
But poor Millicent had walked through her 
mirage, and there seemed only sands be- 
yond. i 

“Tt is hard for David too,” she thought to 
herself, and drained the refreshment of that 
drop of sympathy, as a thirsty traveller drains 
the bitter water which he has procured at the 
cost of his last camel. It had been but a 
mirage, poor Millicent, but henceforth there 
would be no friend for her like him, who had 
seen the mirage too! Each would have 
tones and turns of thought which each other 
would understand. The secret of many 
friendships lies just there. 

It was Mrs. Harvey herself who opened 
the door. And she put her hand on her 
grandson’s arms, as with one hasty kiss he 
turned to.run off to “ his own home.” 

** You are to stay here to-night, my dear,” 
she said ; “while Mr. Maxwell was calling at 
your house to-day, he was taken very ill. He 
will have to stay there—till—he is better.” 

“TI thought there was something the 
matter,” said Millicent. “Is he really very 
ill?” 

“Very ill,” answered the old lady. “The 
doctors say—well, they told the truth, because 
they thought there was nobody who cared 
much, as he isa lonely man. It is a return 
of the old complaint he had when he was a 
teacher in his youth. They say they do not 
think he has enough strength to get over it 
now.” 

Like the doctors, Mrs. Harvey spoke 
plainly, because she thought he was a dearer 
iriend to all the family than to Millicent. 

“Fergus Laurie has killed him!” said 
Millicent. And then her mother, looking 
into her face, knew that her daughter was 
desolate with a desolation beyond that of 
her own uncomforted widowhood. 





CHAPTER XXIL—A SECRET, 


AND so it came to pass that David Max- 
well laid him down to die, not—according to 
the sorrowful vision which had sometimes 
crossed even his cheerfulness—in his lonely 
house, with nobody near but his poor old 
faithful Phoebe. Nay, Phoebe was not even 
the watcher in his dying chamber. She 
could come in and smile brightly, and speak 
cheerfully, but then she had to rush out, and 
hide her face in her apron and weep. She 
could not keep a serene countenance, as 
Christian Harvey could. Therefore it was 
Christian who was the watcher. 

Miss Brook was there to render what help 
she could. 
strong, spirited woman, one of those who are 
never “put out,” and who hold that “ what 
one’s got to do one can do.” She presided 
at George’s table in his wife’s absence, and 
guided the ticklish invalid-cooking ostensibly 
in Pheebe’s eager but not too skilful hands. 
Christian knew that the secret of a peaceful, 
well-managed sick-room is efficient help from 
outside. 

“One nurse within and two without,” she 
said. 

And so the queer old maid and the strong- 
tempered widow sat together over their 
pestles and pannikins. One called her com- 
panion “ Ma’am,” and the other addressed 
hers as “ Phoebe ;” but the two were on that 
genuine equality where all sound hearts meet 
at such sacred times. And they talked and 
talked,—yes, reader, as somebody will some 
day sit and talk about me and about you. 


Old as she was, she was still a | 








Well, indeed, for us if they are such kindly | 
talkers, and if they only have such kindly | 


things to say ! 

“Says the chip of a milk gal to me this 
morning,” Phoebe narrated, aggrieved, “ “This 
about your master is a bad job for you. I 
don’t wonder you're cut up: you are not 
very young for a new service.’ I was crying 
when she said it, but that dried me up at 
once’t. You've no right to cry unless you’ve 
got your ’tificate of relationship.” 

“ Ah,” said Miss Brook, “it’s my belief 
that in heaven we'll be related according to 
how we love. The good Samaritan will be 


the fellow-countryman of the wounded Jew | 


instead of the priest and the Levite.” 

“Well, there’s likely to bé a many things 
more wonderful than that,” assented Phcebe. 
“ And if so be, then Master David, that’s 
belonged to nobody, as one may say, in this 
world, will be one in a rare large family 
there. Master David has been one of the 
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quiet ones,—nobody ever knew what he gave 
away, and done, and he didn’t know himself, 
an’ he let it seem such a pleasure to him, 
that there were those that were not backward 
in coming forward to give him that same. 
| There’s some people that, I b’lieve, it’s kind- 
ness when you give ’em a trifle, to make a 





| mow, and tell ’em not to come again. 
| way, that was my mite towards Mr. David's 
charities, often an’ often. There’s some 
| things I can’t stand. I can’t stand a great 
| fat woman tellin’ one she hasn’t tasted a bite 


| for two days, or that she’s lived on three | 


| shillings a week reg’lar for the last six months. 


| Many a one that’s told me that, I’ve) 


| answered that if they’ve thrived so well on it, 
| I'd advise ’em to go on, an’ I'd be glad o’ 
| their receipt myself. I know what clemming 
| is. Many an’ many a time I’ve set down to 
| a dry bit o’ pudding with two or three raisins 
| in it calling out to each other, ‘Where are 
| youe here am I.’ I’ve had to save my 


| appetite till I got my money a deal oftener | 
| than to save my money till I got my appetite ; | 


| but there’s folks in the world that can’t save 
| anything. I’ve lived on the fat o’ the land 
these many years now, and not been allowed 
to save in anything, ’cept my clothes, an’ 
I’ve had to keep my hand in wi’ them! 


he always asked me what I'd had, for fear 
I'd put off with cheese or eggs. An’ there 
never was a puddin’ that a share didn’t come 
back for me, an’ if a visitor came unexpected, 
Mr. David ’ud leave his own. It wasn’t the 


always running short, an’ me to finish up wi’ 
dripping. ‘It’s as good as you get in any 


drat her! ‘It’s as good as I’d wish there,’ 
I'd throw her back ; ‘ but I ain’t a grumblin’, 


my keep, that’s my own affair.’” 

“ Phoebe, I think old servants could be 
as saucy as any young ones,” said Miss 
Brook. 

“T wasn’t her servant; I’d engaged wi’ 
the master, when she worn’t in the bargain,” 
Pheebe rejoined triumphantly. “Of course, 
you know, she wasn’t Mr. David’s own mother. 
Reckon she won’t be even his stepmother in 


She’d an immortal soul, I ’spose, but I 
dunno know what she’ll do with it, where 
there’s no eating or drinking or dress. Why, 
that woman would ha’ been quite enough 
excuse for any other boy a-going straight to 
the bad. He’s been a miracle, has Master 
David. What mightn’t he ha’ been, if he’d 





Any- | 


Whenever Mr. David didn’t dine at home, | 


way in Blenheim House, where butter was | 


home of your own,’ the missus would say, | 


— if I chooses to make you a present of half 


the next world—if she gets there at all. | 


took after his father or his poor mother too, 
for that matter?” 

“ Ah, God’s grace“is not hereditary,” said 
Miss Brook. “It’s some little time since 
Ezekiel taught us that. And if it’s a law of 
nature that we should take after somebody of 
our race, there are few families that haven’t a 
good wide pick of fools and sages, and saints 
and sinners. Did you know anything of Mr. 
David’s own mother, Phoebe ?” 

“Well, yes,” said Phoebe, almost evasively. 
“But I know nothing that it’s much use say- 
ing after the way she went off wi’ that man. 
When a girl does that sort o’ thing, it’s poor 
talk, and seems half wicked, to say she were 
pretty, and lively, and obliging. She’d no 
mother, poor thing, an’ she’d a sister that 
maybe wasn’t the best kind of sister for her. 
She meant well, but she were that foolish 
fond of July’s pretty face and ways, that she’d 
be wiled into going without a good shawl for 
herself, that July might have a new bonnet, 
and yet she were half afraid for her, an’ if she 
let her too loose at one time, she pulled her 
up real hard at others, and she’d a sharp, 
biting tongue. But July knowed her sister, 
good and bad. She knowed she might come 
| back to her when she was sorry for the wrong 
| she’d done. There was nobody to give her 
|a nay, for her sister was a widow by that 
| time, not that her husband would have had a 
| hard word for poor July when once the sin 
was away and the sorrow left. And July 

comed back—comed through a snow-storm 
| in an open waggon, though she were that far 
gone when she got there that she could only 
| say, ‘ I’d have come long before, but for the 
| boy.’ And says her sister to her, ‘ July, I'll 

stick by your boy through thick and thin.’ 
And she looked up in her sister’s arms an’ 
smiled. She knowed she could trust her old 
; Phoebe! An’ she died that night !” 

Miss Brook looked up sharply as the secret 
of Phcebe’s life dropped out. But Phcebe 
noticed neither her own slip nor her com- 
| panion’s glance. She was crying too bitterly. 
| “Well, I suppose Master David got a 
| better bringing up, one way, than his poor 
| mother’s son had any right to,” she went on. 

“ But it wasn’t his father that giv’ him any 
| start in life. He had to feel that out for 
himself, an’ got some hard knocks while he 
| was a-doing it. An’ he might ha’ had a nice 
profession of his own, and bin a doctor, an’a 
good one, for he’s often near cured my tooth- 
| ache by just looking at me, if his father had 
| been an ordinary decent man, and not put a 
| nasty idea into people’s heads, that shut his 
| poor son out of the small beginnings that 
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people has to make at first. It wasn’t likely 
that doctors would take up wi’ a lad whose 
father had evened himself with resurrection 
men. ‘There isn’t a secret thing that isn’t 
laid open, that I do believe now, for if I 
thought anything was secret that was, and 
poor old Mr. Maxwell himself, he thought so 
too, for he was always dreadful frightened of 
it’s coming out, as people as ain’t frightened 
of doing things generally is.” 

“Then you knew it before his death, 
Pheebe ?” asked Miss Brook. 

“Ves, I knew it. That was how it was I 
could say my say in his house, an’ no fear 
o’ being turned out. I knew it years an’ 
years before, but I thought he were done 
with it. He was an awful man, ma’am. I 
could tell you things that would make your 
hair stand up.” 

And poor old Pheebe, standing in. that 
comfortable kitchen, carefully skimming beef- 
tea, had in her memory a scene tragic enough 
for poem or picture. A dimly moonlit church- 
yard and two men stealthily digging at a new- 
made grave, with a young surgeon who had 
directed their attention to the death and 
burial of one of his own patients standing by, 
out of his sheer, brutal inclination for wicked- 
ness, soiling the still night air with low, vile 
laughter and miserable jest. The poem of 
the tragedy lay in another figure—a woman’s 
—her own—watching the dreadful scene, re- 
straining her own boiling indignation, all 
that she might have a power over this degraded 
man—a power that should enable her to serve 
and save his infant son—her own sister's 
nameless orphan. 

“You should have spoken out, Pheebe,” 
said Miss Brook; “there’s no kindness in 


| hiding a sin that isn’t repented of.” 


“ Ay, ma’am, an’ Master David said just 


so, though he didn’t know the rights of what 








he was talking about, poor boy. I’m sure I 
did it for his own self’s sake, God bless him, 
an’ he did own he was a bit the better for 

“Why, he could have been only a baby 
when you entered the Maxwells’ service,” 
Miss Brook observed, with interest, and not 
without intent to develop the knowledge she 
had acquired so accidentally. 

* And can’t you do aught for a baby’s sake, 
ma’am?” said Phoebe. ‘Ah, you’ve never 
been married, miss, more’s the pity for the 
man that’s missed you. You've never had 
no baby crowing in your arms. No more 
ain’t I, ma’am. But me and my husband, we 
had to bury a bit o’ a wee wax angel that had 
never looked up at either of us. 





rare cuttin’ up for my poor man; and he laid 
it that it happened through some sore troubles 
I'd had. Heseemed to feel it more than me 
at first. But it’s queer—I’ve never see a 
baby since that hasn’t seemed as if my still- 
born beauty were somehow in it. They may 
be fatter or thinner, or fairer or darker, but I 
always feel to myself, if it wasn’t just for that 
difference, they would be her very picter! 
An’ after that, ye’ll own a baby’s sake may 
be as much as any other body’s, more espe- 
cial one that was born the very day mine was 
buried—and that was—that was—” and here 
Phoebe threw her apron over her head, and 
sobbed outright— that was like another 
baby that you’d nussed ‘and dragged about 
when you were little more than a baby your- 
sel’,.” 

“IT aint a good one to make things plain,” 
Phoebe went on presently, “I can’t speak 
right out: there's some things I won't say 
even while I want to, and I can’t set it all 
plain while I’m a holding something back, as 
some folks can.” 

“Well, Phoebe,” said Miss Brook, “ keep 
something fresh to tell in heaven. We 
needn’t be afraid of having a secret, if it’s 
one we shall be able to speak out there.” 

“Master David’s taking one or two such 
secrets with him,” said Phcebe tearfully, 
“and may be, he’ll hear one or two in his 
turn.” 

“Maybe, he won’t hear them just yet,” 
Miss Brook interrupted, rather fiercely. 
“Maybe, he’s not going to die now, after all. 
I was given over by doctors twice before I 
was twenty, and here I am now, and believe 
I shall be till I’m a hundred.” 

“The Lord grant you're right,” said poor 
Pheebe, ‘“‘only I lose heart because he’s 
grown so like—somebody—that I saw die 
years ago. I’d like to go first, and let him 
bury me. Many’s the time I’ve told him so.” 

“Well, Phoebe,” said Miss Brook, “if you 
are to stay behind, depend on’t there’s a 
reason for it. The withering leaves hold to 
the tree longer than the blossoms, that they 
may take care of them till the last.” 

“ Ay, and that’s so,” Phoebe cried, with a 
light of battle kindling in her eye. ‘“ There’s 
one or two things that I'll be even glad to 
stay behind, just for to say! That impident 
Betsey, the parlour girl at Acre Hall, had 
been telling over her lies,to the laundress, 
who told me. Miss Devon was in calling at 
the Hall, an’ she asked how Mr. Maxwell 
was, thinking they’d be sure to know, and 
says Miss Robina, ‘O we want to hear no- 


It was a | thing about him now : my brother picked him 


















































| carried the beef-tea up-stairs, and wept so| think things that make her bitter. I wish | 
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out of the gutter, and he proved ungrateful: | shall raise up the former desolations, and 
that is all our connection with him.’ But I| they shall repair the waste cities, the desola- 
know who lent Mr, Fergus the first money he | tions of many generations.” 

got hold of! They two young men talked as “ And God shall wipe away all tears from 
free as could be before me, coming in an’ out | their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, 
o’ Blenheim House parlour. If Miss Robina | neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
don’t mind what she’s saying, I'll astonish | be any more pain.” 

her! Phoebe Winter won’t hide the truth| “ Delight thyself in the Lord; and He shall 
and encourage the devil a second time in her | give thee the desire of thine heart.” 

life! Picked out of the gutter, indeed! For| He said that twice, and then opened his 
that matter, howsomever, her brother picked | eyes, and whispered, “‘ Yes, He does, except 
Miss Robina hersel’ out o’ the gutter, and | when we desire a stone, and then He gives 
she’ll smell of it to the end of her days. But | us bread.” 

don’t let them tell no lies about my master—| Another time he said, “What a pity I 
especially if he’s taken, and can’t any longer | didn’t contrive to take better care of myself | 
be a smoothing me down as he could and | last week, and remember to eat my meals | 
did. I'll die an old vinegar-vixen yet, I | and to keep myself from worrying! Because | 


believe, if I’m left to myself.” And Phoebe} this happening afterwards makes Phoebe | 








bitterly that she had to leave it at David’s | she would see that I did nothing but what | 
chamber door, and lost one of her few re-| thousands do every day, and that I am dying 
maining “ sights ” of hira. | because I am not worth life.” | 
“ T knew I had a very uncertain life by the | 
| rate I had to pay to insure an annuity for | 
| Phoebe. She don’t know I did it. She'd | 
have made a fuss, and opposed it. But when 
Hearts might be aching, and fierce pas- | it’s all over, I think it will be a pleasant sur- | 
sions still throbbing all around. But in the | prise to find it out.” 
chamber of death there was peace—the peace; “JI made my will years and years ago, and | 
that passeth all understanding. there is now but little more than the definite | 
David knew that he was dying. He said| sum that is definitely disposed of there. | 
so himself, and only added in a whisper, “ It | That little goes also to Phebe, and so, of | 
is so strange.” And there came upon his| course, does my furniture. If she takes a/ 
face a look as of one who in a beautiful | boarder, in my place, as it were, I think she | 
silence, listens for a burst of still more beauti- | may be very comfortable. You may recom- | 
ful music. mend any one to her care. You may, really, | 
He named Fergus Laurie once—only once. | on my word.” | 
And fearful lest he might be repressing a * But there are two or three little remem- 
wish that he thought would not be approved, | brances I should like to leave.” 
Christian forced herself to ask if he would “‘T will write them down,” said Christian, 
like to see him. “and then your own words will go with them, 
“No,” he said. ‘ Don’t send for him, for | and make them so much more precious.” 
perhaps he would not come, and then he} “I want you to take my desk. It is only 
would be sorry afterwards.” an old, old desk, that used to be in Blenheim 
The nature of his illness as well as its great | House, but my hand had got so used to it, 
weakness, forbade him speaking often, or ever | that I never cared to get another. It is not 
above whispers. He lay for hours with his worth giving, only there are a lot of papers 
eyes closed, and would then smilingly whisper inside, and you are so kind, that I am sure 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE END OF MILLICENT’S 
ROMANCE, 





to Christian that he was “ dull company.” | you will look over them for me, and burn 
He liked her to read to him—especially | what ought to be burned. Will you?” 
from Isaiah, and the Psalms and Revelation. “ T will,” said Christian. 


And as he lay with shut eyes, there were| “I am afraid I have nothing fit to leave 
verses which she heard him saying softly to| your husband, or even Robert. My watch 
himself. | is only silver, and I should like to give that 

“They shall not hunger nor thirst: neither | to the lad who helped me in the laboratory. 
shall the heat nor sun smite them ; for He that | He has none at all, and it would be useful 
hath mercy on them shall lead them, even by | to him, for it keeps good time. Ah, but I 
the springs of water shall He guide them.” | have a little gold locket. You will find it in 
“ And they shall build the old wastes, they | a drawer in my desk. I bought it years ago. 
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I don’t know what made me buy it. It has 
A.E.I. engraved on it. Give that to your 
husband, and tell him he is to put your por- 
trait inside. Ay, and there is the engraving 
from that picture of the men who went into 
church to scoff, but ‘remained to pray,’ 
Give that to Robert, with my best wishes. 
It will be a contribution towards his own 
furnishing,” added the dying man playfully, 
thinking, with a smile, of the probable bright 
lines of the healthy young life that had 
touched his own so nearly just at its close. 

“Give Mr. and Mrs. Webber that set of 
‘The Rake’s Progress.’ I remember hearing 
her say that she enjoyed Hogarth. Sodo I. 
One can dare to look at the gloom of the 
world, when one knows God sees it too.” 

“JT won’t ask you to give anything to 
Fergus Laurie. He might fancy it was only 
a kind of reproach. It’s no use showing good- 
will, when it is likely to raise bad will. - Poor 
Fergus, he don’t know himself just now. But 
if ever—if it should happen—that you should 
see him, and that he should mention me as if 
he didn’t quite hate me, I should like you to 
give him my Prayer-Book, and to say that I 
asked you to do so whenever he should 
speak about me—but not before. Tell him 
I thought it might pain him to send him a 
dying gift in the middle of his angry thoughts. 
But that I wanted him to have this remem- 
brance the moment he could think of me 
less bitterly, and forgive whatever he doesn’t 
understand.” 

“ And now”—and a pale, pale flush flitted 
over the sunken face, and there was a fall 
perceptible even in the almost voiceless 
voice—“ and now, I should like to give my 
Bible to Miss Millicent. We have worked 
with each other so long, and been through so 
much together, you see. She won’t mind 
my leaving it to her, do you think ?” 

“Tt will be a pleasure to Millicent—ay, 
and a blessing too,” said Christian frankly. 

“ Then if you will hand me the book and 
a pen, I think I can write her name in it.” 

Christian obeyed. 

The weak hand was long in obeying the 
loving will, and as Christian took back the 
volume, she glanced at its new inscription. 
It was only “ Millicent Harvey.” Nothing 
more. A life’s love might lie between the 
failing letters, but only angels could read it. 

“T have enjoyed nothing so much as those 
grapes Miss Millicent brought me,” said 
David, faintly turning his face aside upon his 
pillow. 

““T will tell her so,” answered Christian, 
“ and then she will bring some more.” 








For Millicent had called at her brother's 
house twice, and even thrice a day to ask 
after David. She had left clusters of grapes 
and bunches of flowers. That was all she 
could do. She had no right to do more. 
She had not been David's friend as Christian 
had. Nay, when without the slightest im- 
provement, he still lingered till Christian 
needed a relief-guard fpr her watches by 
night, Hatty Webber had come. Even 
Hatty had been far more David’s friend than 
Millicent Harvey. 

After the exertion and excitement of ex- 
pressing these last wishes, the dying man lay 
silent and motionless for hours. Christian 
did not know whether he slept. He did not 
stir when her tea was brought up to her. She, 
too, sat motionless, thinking and dreaming 
of those half-forgotten things which come 
back upon us in all their freshness when. we 
watch in death chambers—looks, and smiles, 
and words of those who have gone before, 
and who seem not so far away then, but as 
though they had come down to their other 
shore to welcome the boat which we are 
watching drift away from ours, and perhaps 
to ask tidings of us. 

The sunlight faded from the room, and 
the grey shadows of twilight had crept over 
it, before David spoke again. Then he 
startled his watcher from her reverie by a 
clearer tone than she had heard for days. 

“T am getting so rested! I think I shall 
go into heaven quite fresh. I’ve heard some 
people say that they hoped heaven would 
give them a rest, and others that it would 
give them more strength for work. I think 
I understand now. Each will get what he 
is fit for. I think Jesus Christ will welcome 
each one—and to some He will say, ‘Go 
first and take the sleep of my beloved,’ and 
to others, ‘Come at once and sit with me at 
our Fathers table.’ It will be just like 
going home after a long journey. If we had 
a rest by the way, we go in ready for work ; 
but if not, we must take a slumber when we 
get there. But home is home, either way, 
and heaven is heaven.” 

“ What a comfort it is to be sure that one 
is going to heaven, because it is nothing to 
do with one’s self, but all with Jesus!” 

“ Dear friend, who have been so good to 
me! Has Miss Millicent been here yet this 
evening? If not, I want to see her when 
she comes, and Phoebe too,’please.” 

“Tt will be too much for you. You will 
have a bad night afterwards,” Christian rea- 
soned. 

“Tt will make no difference at all,’ he 
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answered, and looked at her, with a strong 


light returned to his dim eyes, which told | 


her he was right. 

He did not speak again till Millicent 
came. Even when he heard her ring at the 
street-door, he only silently turned his face 
to watch for her entrance, 

She and Phoebe came in together. He 
stretched his thin hand towards them, and 
smiled. Voice was far too precious to be 
used in any common greeting. 

“Tt is different since we parted,” he gasped 
to Millicent. 

“Tt is well to be you, and go away,” she 
said, with one tearless sob, 

“ And it is as well to be you, and stay,” he 
smiled. 
reasons. But it is best formetogo. You'll 
never say that it was not, Miss Millicent ? 


I am so sorry about Fergus—so are you, | 
| aren’t you? We shall be so glad when he 
comes to his right mind again, shan’t we ? | 


That is one of the things I should like to stay 
to see!” 


“T shall be glad for your sake,” sobbed | 


Millicent, whose tears were coming fast now. 

“ Ah, you'll really be more glad for his 
own sake, though you mayn’t own it, or know 
it, till you are lying as I am now. Good- 
bye, Miss Millicent, and give my kindest re- 
membrances to your mother.” 

“Good-bye, dear old Phcebe,” he said 
fondly. “But oh, Phoebe, I do wish I'd 
heard something about my mother.” 

“T’'ll tell you the best news you can hear 
of her now, Master David,” cried the old 
woman. “She were a sinner that wanted 
pardon, and got it; and she'll tell you all the 
rest hersel’. 


she wasn’t there to put in a word between, 
and kiss ye, an’ take yer kiss at the end o’ 
the story.” 


“Mother!” said the dying man, as he | 
might have said it if he had seen her bending | 


over him, with his image mirrored in her eyes. 
He kept hold of Pheebe’s hand for a mo- 
ment, and then let it drop, and Christian 
gently put the two weeping women from the 
chamber. 

Millicent did not go home. She spent 
the night sitting in the parlour with Phcebe 
and Miss Brook, neither of whom went to 
bed. 

When she left her brother’s house next 
morning, all the blinds were down, and she 
went home with David’s Bible in her hand. 

“He is just gone,” she said to her mother, 
and went straight up to her own room, and 


a 





“TI should like to stay—for some | 


She'd ha’ told you hersel’ if 
she’d lived, and I warn’t agoin’ to do it when | 


| sat down and wept as she had not wept for 
years and years; and cried to God as she 
had never before cried in her life. 

“Father, forgive me that I am not able to 
forgive! O Father, Father, I do want to 
forgive! O Father, I am outside Thy king- 
dom still, but do not shut Thy door! For- 
give us our sins, as we forgive those that sin 
against us! O Father, there is no entrance 
there forme! Unless Thou help me to for- 
give, I cannot. I have tried, and my for- 
giveness has been thrown back to me, and 
| lies in my own heart till it corrupts to bitterer 
hatred.” 

And a voice came into her heart and said, 
“T will help thee to forgive. See what a 
poor creature thou art. There was one of 
| my saints beside thee, and thou didst not 
know him for a saint. 


} 

| 

| righteousness in thy heart, which is the proof 
| of unforgiven sin, yet thou thought thyself a 
| Christian. It needed something to show 
| thee these things. Thou seest them by the 
flaming ruin of another life. Henceforth 
thou owest something to that poor ruin. It 
has lit thee from a precipice—it has revealed 
to thee a hidden crystal. Canst not thou 
pity its own desolation ?—canst not thou be 
| prepared, if the day of its rebuilding comes, 
to carry a stone to its foundation, ora carving 
to its cornice? It might have been thy life 
instead of that life. Thou wast as far from 
God as that was. Who makest thee to 
differ ?” 

And Millicent rose up and faced the 
emptied life in which she had found her 
Redeemer. As Hatty had met Him in the 
spring morning sunlight of life, and George 
in the summer’s noontide heat—so Millicent 
met him in the grey and sultry autumn after- 
|noon. Nobody knew of the meeting. When 
the great Books of Life are opened, nothing 
will be more astonishing than some of the 
dates therein. Henceforth Millicent was not 
| “ her own,” but “ Christ’s.” And there was 
| joy in heaven over a sinner that repented. 
| It is strange how that sweet sentence has 
| grown distorted on the minds of men. They 
| cannot understand Christ’s beautiful irony. 
| 
| 





| All must feel sinners, and repent, before they 
can be forgiven, and the “just persons who 
need no repentance” are simply those lost 


ing arms of divine love. 

David was buried. They carried him out 
into the country, and laid him under an old 
Norman tower, in a grave that nobody else 
would ever share. And on his tombstone 





| ones who cause that mysterious undershade | 
| of divine sorrow which is cast by the yearn- 


There was self- | 






































| ghost of sin and shame and sorrow—they | shall stand for ever.” Yet it was stern com- 
| simply put— fort, which braced for endurance rather than 


| David’s funeral Millicent went to church 


| fields in its harvest time. There was com-’ living. 
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they did not carve the name that had dark- | fort in the chosen text, “ The grass withereth, 
ened his life—that had been but the haunting | the flower fadeth: but the word of our God 


soothed into hope. It made her leave the 
| church, when all was over, feeling strong 
enough to bear her own sense of loss and 
waste, and to face the long sterile prospect 
And there they left him. And Millicent | of the future without fancying a single flower 
went back to her work and to her duties. Oh| to soften it. She went lonely down the 
how she wished that she had known him and | churchyard path. There was no familiar 
loved him with a long, constant, familiar know- | group about her now to give sweet human | 
ledge and love! Had it been so, her heart, | meanings to the divine message. Brother 
now so poor, would have been rich with a trea- | and sister were now to other groups what her 
sure safe in heaven. Instead of which she had | mother had been to them, and she had kept 
stored where moth and rust had verily cor- | no place for herself in those groups, but they 
rupted it, till at last a thief had entered and | must be rent, as it were, however lovingly, | 
stolen even the last remains ! to let her in. There was no Fergus watching | 
It so happened that the Sunday after | to give greeting. There was no David mark- | 
ing the text forhis Sunday-scholars, or holding 
alone. The weather was stormy, and her | the gate open for poor old women. No, of 
mother was not very strong, and Miss Brook | all MiLticent’s RoMANcE, there remained 
had a cold. Even the sacred service was! but the Bible of the dead in her hand, and | 
trying to the lonely heart, left with blighted | in her heart a burning pain of pity for the 
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SEVENTY YEARS. 











F pie is this age? There’s wrinkle o’er her brow, 
And snow has fallen on the nut-brown hair, 

The rose is faded too—but where are now 
The strain of struggle, and the stamp of care? 


All gone. Her struggle’s past, her care is dead. 
Her only labour is to rest and wait. 
And need one envy girlhood’s restless joy, 
Who sits and watches close at Heaven’s gate? 


Where is the love that cheered her youthful days ? 
Where all the faces that she used to see? 

Ay, where, the darlings of her later age, 
The child that learned to pray beside her knee? 


All gone before her. Yet she is content. 

Her pleasures now bloom freshly every day. 
She’s happy when her neighbour's linnet sings, 
She’s happy when her neighbour’s children play. 






































SEVENTY YEARS. 

















She grieves (for with no pain, there is no peace), 

She grieves o’er sorrows that are not her own. 
She used to watch two brothers pass to school— 
She sighs to see the elder pass alone ! 


And thus she sits and waits at Heaven’s gates : 
There’s but one thought that ever shades her brow: 
She had one son she lost before he died : 
Long, long before—but he is buried now. 


Yet, having seen much sorrow and much joy, 
She has seen nothing that need breed Despair ; 

So, when she thinks of Heaven’s golden street, 
She hopes to meet her missing darling there ! 


ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 
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“THE JOY OF BIRTH.” 


‘ Joy that a man is born into the world.” —Joun xvi. 21. 


ERE is mention of an event as con- 

stant, and as common, as any that 
occurs in human homes. Yet, while one 
of the commonest events in the world, it is 
also, by universal consent, and in the uni- 
versal feeling, one of the most profoundly 
interesting. Nothing can compete with it, 
unless it be death, which, truly regarded 
and worthily reached, is a second birth— 
deliverance from the womb of this material 
world into ampler and freer worlds of the sky. 
‘ Born! The child is bom! A little son 
or daughter, a little brother or sister, has 
come, and has come to stay! What other 
news could be so welcome? What other 
“joy” has in it the wide and varied human 
interest which is connected with the joy-of 
birth? Among all the myriads of human 
homes where this event is transpiring, how 
very few are there in which it is the occasion 
of sadness or disappointment! Even the 
poor man who already has “God’s blessing 
in the way of children,” as the story saith, 
cannot easily frame his heart to feel that one 
too many has been sent. If he feels so in 
moments of care and weariness, before the 
birth, as soon as that royal event has hap- 
pened in his cottage, his care is lightened, 
his apprehensions laid to rest. The event 
explains, defends itself. “There will be 
room for this one also!” is his thought. 
“ The great Father of all is Father of each. 
We need not be anxious ; we need not fear.” 
No herald is needed to prepare the way, nor 
any religious instruction or counsel to secure 
the young entrant a proper welcome and 
provision. The infant’s wail, the infant's 
murmur, are quite enough to cast down the 
little mountains of apprehension, to fill up 
the valleys of anxiety, to establish the right 
to live, and be loved, and cared for, and 
Away, mistrustful 
thoughts! Be quiet, over-anxious heart! A 
very king has begun his journey, and his 
“way,” be it long or short, through the 
desert of time will be “ prepared” for him. 
Easily, sweetly prepared. See, the little 
monarch is opening his eye; and that look, 
although far abroad and not ‘easily fixed, is a 
look of command. Allin the house are in 
turn its servitors. He is waving his little 
dimpled arm—no doubt in a very aimless 
manner—but an invisible sceptre is in the 
hand that can grasp nothing else, and all 
willingly bow to it. 








“The joy of birth” rises highest in the 
mother’s heart. In her case it is preceded 
by “anguish,” which of course naturally 
heightens the joy. Her “sorrow” leaves no 
marks or memories. It ebbs far back “ like 
waters which pass away,” to make room for 
the great tide of joy which now fills and 
purifies her heart. “A man has been born 
into the world!” We must not overstate the 
case. Here and there is a Rachel who, “as 
her soul is in departing,” calls her son’s 
name “ Ben-oni”—son of my sorrow. But 
generally in such a case there is some Jacob 
ready to baptize the child afresh, and call 
him “Benjamin”—son of my right hand. 
Thus many a “son of sorrow” is yet born 
into the world of hope and joy. 

Take, then, this joy of birth in its most 
specific form. Take it in what we may truly 
call its fountain-head, or, at any rate, in its 
fountain fulness, in the mother’s heart,— 
what does it mean? We may well inquire 
into this wonderful phenomenon. We may 
well stand beside this fountain-head of love 
and joy which is opened im every young 
mother’s heart, and consider ;—until, per- 
chance, we shall be led to yet higher and 
deeper fountains, and feel that we and ours 
are comprehended in a yet vaster and purer 
love. 

Observe well, the emotion is instinctive 
and universal. It is not the result of educa- 
tion, although education may augment and 
purify it. It is not confined to any select 
class in society, or to amy particular nations 
of the earth. Wherever children are born 
they are grasped and held im the arms of a 
mother’s joy. What is thus instinctive and 
universal is divine. We have here no merely 
derived, complex emotion, composed of the 
elements of civilisation, and refined by 
human culture. We evidently come upon 
one of the primary and unsophisticated feel- 
ings of the human heart. Here is one spring 
of life which sin has touched less than others, 
and which is less affected by outward circum- 
stances, for all social and even all religious 
advantages do not much enhance or im- 
prove it in its primordial condition ; and, 
on the other hand, the darkest gloom of 
heathenism, and all the rudeness of savage life, 
do by no means extinguish it,—in many in- 
stances hardly even modify or repress it. Now, 
just as we say that conscience is divine, men 
everywhere having that moral faculty or 












































“THE JOY 





sense in them which points to an eternal and 
unchangeable right and wrong; so, in its 
own place and measure does this universal 
motherly joy justly claim to be divine, and, 
as a divine thing, to teach its own lessons. 
Some of these lessons we shall find by ex- 
amining the feeling as far as we may, and 
resolving it, as far as we can, into its con- 
stituent parts. First principles are the 
strongest of any. Instinctive emotions, al- 
though we are not in the habit of examining 
them narrowly, will be found, when analyzed, 
to have the deepest and widest basis of truth 
and fact. They lie close upon, and, indeed, 
flow out of the infinite and unchangeable 
emotions of God. Why, then, does the 
young mother rejoice ? 

1. She rejoices in life. A new life is begun, 
Another stream has issued from the eternal 
fountain. As yet it is but a tiny rill, trick- 
ling, tinkling softly as it flows; but who 
knows what volume it may acquire, how deep 
and broad it may become as it flows on 
through interminable time? Another light 
has been kindled. It is indeed at first but a 
low flickering flame, which would soon be 
blown out if set and left in the open airs of 
the world ; but, shielded and nourished, that 
little flame, that dim rushlight in the corner 
of the house, that glimmering glow-worm of 
the deli that can guide no wayfarer’s steps, 
may grow and brighten into a great steady 
light by which ships on the ocean and travel- 
lers on the land will direct their way, may at 
length become a very star in the firmament, 
set high, and for ever, above earthly muta- 
tions. At any rate, this is life, and there is 
joy among the living, on account of the more 
life that has come. 

.' God loves life, as this teeming world bears 
witness in all her soils, through all her seas ; 
and all who live truly, love life like God. 
Even those who live far from truly, have in 
them the ineradicable passion which flames 
out when occasion is given, and which, so 
far as it goes, lifts them out of isolation and 
death. Thus, alike in God the maker of life, 
and in men who receive and cherish it, joy- 
fully, there is witness borne to its transcend- 
ent value. The way out of all this world’s 
immeasurable difficulty, out of all its sin and 
misery—what is it? The stopping of the 
process of continuity? the burning of the 
world itself with all its seeds and springs of 
reproductive energy? Nay, just the oppo- 
site. The troubles of life are to be cured, 
instrumentally, by increase of life. God has 
no fear, for He still creates. The world’s 
motherhood, which is one of the world’s 
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most sacred things, has no fear, for it still 
rejoices when the child is born. The un- 
worn freshness of every infant’s face, the 
rocking of every cradle, the chime of every 
| nurse’s song, and the quiet singing joy of 
| every mother’s heart tell, all, the same tale of 
| hopefulness and confidence, and point on to 
a future of triumph, fulfilment, order, and 
| peace, Tis true there are myriads of fathers 
}and mothers who have no thought of this, 
| in their own personal intelligence, and no 
| purpose to promote it in their own or their 
children’s lives; but not the less, im some 
sense all the more, is this the meaning and 
the teaching of this world-wide parental joy. 
2, Again. To branch out the thought, 
is it too much to say that this joy in birth is 
the adoption, it may be unconsciously, of the 
principle of continuity by a line of succession 
which undoubtedly obtains in the manifesta- 
tion and history of the human life on earth ? 
| Men are “born into the world”—to die. 
| The little sleeper in the cradle will soon be 
wrapped in a deeper sleep in the coffin, It 
may be one year; or ten; or seventy—and 
that deeper sleep will have come, The 
difference between the one and the other is 
but little in the annals of eternity ; but little 
even in the history of the race. The well- 
known emblems which signify the brevity of 
life are still true. It is ‘a vapour vanishing 
away;” a sound, dying in the air; “a 
flower,” cut down or withering; “a tale” 
which at any moment may be all “told.” 
Thousands of meditative men have surveyed 
and considered this process, until their very 
souls have been full of shadow and sadness. 
No serious person, however cheerful in tem- 
perament, can altogether surmount the gloom, 
and there are moments when it deepens into 
night. Man seems “ walking in a vain show.” 
The devouring grave is never full: hungry 
death is never satisfied. Brightest things fade 
the soonest. Fairest blossoms are the first 
to wither. Disappointed hope, swift disaster, 
unexpected sorrow for which the poor heart 
is in no. way ready, and wrongs unrighted, 
and virtues unrewarded, and endeavours 
which miss the mark, and soaring aspirations 
which rise but a little way, and then fall 
back into the yearning bosom which sent 
them forth—these are the elements of which 
this human life is made. Why do men, 
knowing and seeing all this, keep up the 
stir? Why do they build cities and cover 
the ocean with their ships? Why do they 
not at once acknowledge that there is nothing 
to register but one long failure and defeat ; 
and, casting aside the pen, the plough, the 
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\ammer, forgetting fhe lover’s tale, and for- | 
' saking-the. m. e altar, resoive that the | 


received with unusual joy. And although | 


and would certainly perish, one by one, if 


almost every hour of the day, the care and 
watchfulness necessary are cheerfully given. 
No doubt there are neglected infants, who, 
in consequence, die, and get away to the 
summer world, where they will be nourished 
by the angels. But the rule is, among men, 
that the tenderest and most complete minis- 
trations are habitually extended to the 
youngest and the most helpless. “Can the 
mother forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion on the son of 
her womb?” Can a father feel that he bears 
in his arms but so much moulded clay? 
When an infant is brought into the centre of 
a group of little children, will they all look 
at something else?—why, every eye beams 
on the little wonder, and plaything and story 
are dropped for the time, that one and another 
may try the weight, and bear the precious 
burden, and by some miracle of youthful 
skill draw a smile from the chubby face. You 
, might set a little tottering infant on the 
crowded street, and if you left it there, I 
believe it would be safer than you yourself 
would be in the same situation. The hurry- 
ing passenger would pause and give a hand. 
The reckless driver would draw the rein. 
Every one within view would feel a personal 
interest, such as subjects feel when their 
king is in jeopardy, and would watch until 
the little king of human hearts was rescued 
and set in safety. Now, my brethren, what 
is all this but a universal human protest, in- 
stinctively given, against those gloomy and 
depressing views of our life and destiny, 
which serious observation and meditation of 
the facts of human life are so apt of them- 
selves to bring? 

It still is true, of course, that life is short— 
that each is born to die—that all the living 





| 
|| in ceaseless procession are marching into the 


gtave. Yet those who know all this, and 
feel it sometimes to pain, hail the children 
when they come, and keep them and prepare 
the way before them, not as if they were mere 
shadows in a phantom procession, but as if 
they were, what indeed they are—creatures 
of God, who have their part and place as- 
signed in the stupendous evolution of his 





fleeting mockery at last shall end? Instead | | will, like their fathers, “ fall on sleep.” 
of this, what do we see? We see the new- while our fears protest against death, our in- 
comers, as they emerge out of nothingness, | 


they are personally so helpless that they can | 
for a while do literally nothing for themselves | 


they were not watched and cared for through | 








| providence, and who when they have served 
| their generation according to the will of God, 
Thus 


stincts and affections do involuntary homage 
to God’s method of continuity and succession. 
We mourn by the graves of our kindred, and 
we pensively anticipate our own decline; 
but we also rejoice when “a man is born 
into the world.” The young mother repre- 
sents us all. Her joy is the joy of humanity. 
It is as fresh now as when children first were 
born. It is the heart’s deep assent to God’s 
method of peopling and ruling the world, 
and clearly points to a time when death shall 
be swallowed up of life. 

3. But, thirdly, what of the individual ? 
Human life in continuity, the generations 
succeeding each other like the links in a 
chain, with a view to a grand future result, is 
a magnificent process and spectacle, if we can 
believe that all who thus have part in the pro- 
cess may be sharers in the joy and glory of 
the result when it is attained. But surely 
the whole interest of the process would be 


immeasurably diminished and saddened if | 


we must regard the individuals and the gene- 
rations as made up of individuals—as literally 
perishing on the way to it. If there is no 
personal immortality, what other immortality 
can there be? If still through every future 
age the individual must die, and never live 
again, no possible splendour of human achieve- 
ment, no perfectness of human society could 
ever compensate for so stupendous a sacri- 
fice. Say that perfection is reached at length 


—that sin is vanquished—that the reign of | 


eternal peace begins, and yet that death still 
holds sway, and the grave still draws, no 
longer weariness, and sorrow, and sin, but 
brightness now, and virtue and every form of 
unselfish human love into the realm of eternal 
silence, “‘what have we gained?” Still “every 
man walketh in a vain show.” Every man, 
and all the world “‘at its best state is alto- 
gether vanity.” The mockery of such a con- 
dition of things would be even more bitter 
and unendurable than the mockery of these 
sinful days. Justification of the divine good- 
ness in such a case would be impossible, just 
as it would be impossible to say one good 
word for the policy of a commander who 
should sacrifice every soldier in his army, 
and every citizen and subject of the kingdom 
for which he fights, all his enemies perishing 
too, in order to attain an ideal victory. Nor 


can we worthily conceive of any refined | 


selected part of the race raised to immortal 
existence by the sacrifice of innumerable 
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generations. The thought of such amazing 
loss would poison all their felicity. All his- 
tory would be to them a grave. 


mortality of the individual, and our joy in 
the birth of children may be expected to have, 
more or less consciously, some reference to 
so greata destiny. Ibelieveitisevenso, It 


when the infant, newly-born, is put into her 


which He has breathed the breath of life, and 
which has thus “ become a living soul.” Her 
travail of body and spirit becomes nobler 
than the pangs of brute creatures only when 
she can think that something is born not to 
die. It is an awful while a blessed “heritage” 
which she thus receives “ of the Lord.” Well 
may her heart tremble with softest pity, and 
glow with a sacred “joy,” when such a gift 
is put into her hands. Well may the whole 
house be hushed in reverence and full of 
gladness when it is said, “‘ Unto us a child is 
born: unto us a son is given.” 
are we born when we know, or may know, 
that we shall never die. 


into our hands for training, and in the joy 
that welcomes the new-born, there is, pro- 
bably, some sensible appreciation of the 
greatness of this trust. ‘Lo, children are an 
heritage from the Lord.” It is impossible 
for those who receive it, in any worthy man- 
ner, to evade the sense of responsibility which 
must come with it. 
kept, cultivated, improved, as long as it is in 
hand. “Bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” Let the “sons” 
be “ plants,” green and freshly growing. Let 
the “ daughters ” be “ corner stones, polished 
after the similitude of a palace.” There is, 
however, in most cases, probably no desire 
to evade the sense of responsibility in general, 
which comes, in connection inseparable, with 
so great a gift. Every great gift is a trust, and 
is felt to be so, and the feeling is pleasant. If 
there be a gift which can only be received and 
laid past, or quickly used and ended—which 
can neither be increased nor diminished, it 
will be simply impossible to have the same 
feeling about it which arises instinctively in 
connection with the reception of a gift which 
comes to us in trust. “ Here is something I 
am to care for, watch over, nourish, defend, 
improve, increase. This is the gift that wins 
my heart!” Within the whole sphere of 
human action no instance of care and self- 
sacrifice can be found more complete, and 
perhaps none on the whole so touching and 








Immortality then is, and must be, the im- | ¢ : 
| No doubt in part because mother is mother 


] 


is not a little plaything the mother welcomes | 


desiring arms, but a very child of God, into | 





4. It is this immortal life which is put | 


It is a heritage to be | 


Not in vain | 





beautiful as that which is so common—the 
unmeasured and uncalculating love of ‘the 
mother to the child. She watches, cares, 
suffers, gives—“to the uttermost.” Why? 


and child is child—because the law of love 
is instinctive and does not wait for reasons 
and justifications; but in part also, surely, 
because there is a feeling in the mind, as 
deep and true as any instinct, that there 
comes with the little infant a great and solemn 
stewardship, of which account shall be given 
hereafter. It is this which dignifies the count- 
less little cares and services which attend cot 
and cradle, and run through the years of 
nursing, which makes a mother’s patience in- 
terminable, and her faith and hope uncon- 
querable. She has an innate and abiding 
sense of the greatness of the trust committed 
to her. She cannot help comporting herself 
like one high in office. It is not her own 
child alone who is in her hands for nurture ; 
it is the child of the King as well—one for 
whom a crown and kingdom are in prepara- 
tion, and who must one day either come into 
joyful possession, or suffer ignominious for- 
feiture. But the true maternal conviction is, 
that there need be no failure—that this solemn 
trust may be so borne and discharged that 
there will be joy in giving account of it, even 
as there is joy in receiving it when “a man 
is born unto the world.” 

That there may be failure and disaster is, 
alas! too certain. Every bad man and wo- 
man living once slept an infant’s sleep of in- 
nocence. Most of them were welcomed with 
joy, and had omens and auspices of a hope- 
ful kind hovering about them in their first 
years. Now allis dark. The life is stained 
and broken, and apparently crumbling into 
final ruin. How sad the change! How bit- 
ter the disappointment! Therefore it cannot 
be denied that failure is possible; nor that 
it may be, in its circumstances, inexpressibly 
sad, Fathers and mothers know this ; and 
yet they rejoice when their children are 
born ; and the joy over the last is in its kind 
the same, and generally as great as over the 
first. All which, surely we may say, imports 
this much, that there is a conviction, more or 
less conscious, in the parental mind, that the 
duties of the relation may be, through 
divine grace, effectually discharged; and 
that where they are so, we may confidently 
look for a good result. There are many 
things which go to corroborate this whole- 
some conviction—as that all seeming failure 
is not real failure, gracious growing going on 
amid many imperfections ; that real failure is 
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often retrieved ; that ruins are built up by 
the wonder-working power of God; that, in 
last days of life there is sometimes a change, 
the storm becomes a calm, and the barque 
with broken masts and rent sails and leaking 
timbers, driven by a heaven-sent breeze, 
glides into the haven. But, at any rate, the 
conviction exists. Partly by a kind of in- 
stinct, and partly by inference and reason, 
there is deeply and broadly fixed in the hu- 
man breast what we have called a wholesome 
condition, that for all relations into which we 
are brought, and for all duties required at 
our hands, there are full and adequate sup- 
plies of wisdom and strength; and that 

















therefore that gift which, of all gifts, is among 
the most precious, that trust which, of all 
trusts, is the most solemn, should be accepted, 
while with solicitude and fear, yet also with 
great thankfulness and “ joy.” ? 


which is universal, but which has its chief 
fountain-head in the mother’s heart. It 
means love of life—like that of God to his 
children and his creatures—life as a good 
thing. It means compliance with God's 
method of bringing the human life into this 
world by succession of ages and generations 
in a chain of unbroken continuity. It ex- 
presses faith in a personal immortality. It 
is the acceptance of a trust, which while it is 
felt to be solemn and responsible, is felt at 
the same time to dignify those who receive 
it, and to bring with it the needful grace 
wherewith it may be safely borne and fully 
discharged. 

By these, and such-like considerations, this 
joy in birth is explained and justified. It is 
not only a natural, but a legitimate, feeling. 
It is a true and bright prophecy. It is an 
echo, almost a forthflowing of the joy of 


Such, then, as it seems to me, are at least | God 


some of the elements of this joy in birth, 


ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 








THE WORD 


OF CHRIST. 


* And He laid his right hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear not ; I am the first and the last.”—Rav. i, 17. 


A* the mighty winds of heaven in their calm effect contest— 
As the sound of many waters in a unity of rest— 

So, beyond my plan or guidance, tossed upon an awful sea, 

Softly amid reckless currents came the word of Christ to me. 


Then with strength of tender meaning wind and wave my heart drew near, 
In the boldness of their power owning that I need not fear. 

And with his right hand upon me all their will I bade them do, 

For these stern unbending forces are my Saviour’s servants too. 


They obey a gentle order in the worst their fury dares, 

Sent to manifest the glory of a life that is not theirs. 

Things that may not spare their portion leave the breathing soul in peace; 
It will yield and live for ever—they can but prevail and cease. 


And they shall prevail unhindered in a way they cannot heed, 
Where destruction must deliver and the life is life indeed, 
Where they lead the captive spirit under care beyond their scan 
To the everlasting triumph of a joy in God for man. 


Let the tyranny that passes have me at its own command, 

In the circle of Thy greatness, in the shelter of Thy hand! 
Thou Eternal, Thou Almighty, wilt the blessed secret see 
That is with Thy human creature in this word of Christ to me. 


A. L. W. 
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PART III. 


throughout the island. In the centre of | 


ground and part above ground. They are | 


| very careful about their tombs, the size and | be laid with his fathers. 


beauty of which are in proportion to the | 
position of the family, and unfortunately some- 
times out of proportion to their means. They 
pay far more attention to their tombs than to 
their houses. The door of the tomb is fre- | 


| quently closed by a large flat, roughly rounded | 





| must be their own possession. 
| in mind of Abraham’s purchasing from the 


stone, which is rolled up in front so as to close 
it, or rolled back to open it. 

The tomb is always built on the borders 
of the family possessions, and the ground on | 


| which the tomb stands cannot be alienated. | 


They never rent land to build a tomb on, it | 
This puts us 


sons of Heth a burying-place for Sarah, given | 
in Genesis, which to my mind, is the most 
beautiful and thrilling picture of patriarchal 
life to be found anywhere—beautiful, simple, 
pathetic, yet grand—perfect, both as regards 
the subject and the execution. 

“ And Abraham stood up from before his 
dead, and spake unto the sons of Heth, saying, 
I am a stranger and a sojourner with you: 
give me a possession of a burying-place with 
you, that I may bury my dead out of my 
sight. And the children of Heth answered 
Abraham, saying unto him, Hear us, my lord : 
thou art a mighty prince among us; in the 
choice of our sepulchres bury thy dead ; none 
of us shall withhold from thee his sepulchre, 
but that thou mayest bury thy dead. 





Not to be buried in the family tomb is 
reckoned a greater calamity than death itself. 


| the island they build stone tombs, part under- | When the soldier or any other one dies in a 


distant district, his bones are brought back to 
I have seen them 
carefully preserve an amputated limb in order 
to place it in the family grave. The first 
patient supplied with a wooden leg in Mada- 
gascar died a few years afterwards of fever. I 
wished to preserve the article as a curiosity— 
the first wooden leg in Madagascar, designed 
and constructed for me by Mr. Parrett, the 
printer; for although a surgical-instrument 
maker in England might not much admire the 
article, we looked upon it with no little admira- 
tion. After I heard that my former patient 
had ceased to require it, I promptly sent for 
it. I was put off in a polite way until after 
the funeral, when I was told that it was con- 
sidered a part of the body of the deceased, 


| and that they had buried it with him. 


The Tanala, who live in the forest to the 
south-east of the capital, have a different way 
of disposing of their dead. They do not 
build tombs, but make a large box—often a 
tree hollowed out. This they place at a dis- 
tance in the forest, and in this they place the 
body, previously wrapped up in mats. The 
Belsileo, again, more nearly resemble the 
Hovahs in their mode of burial. They build 
cenotaphs pretty much like the tombs we 
have described, but they dig a winding sub- 
terranean passage, somewhere near the ceno- 
taph, inthe further end of which they cutledges 
upon which they place the corpse. The most 


. | Singular practice, however, in connection with 


And he communed with them, saying, If it | funeral rites, is that followed in the case of 
be your mind that I should bury my dead the Andriana or Princes of the Belsileo. No 
out of my sight ; hear me, and entreat forme | sooner does an Andriana die, than they kill 
to Ephron the son of Zohar, that he may | bullocks and cut off their skin into stripes, 
give me the cave of Machpelah, which he | and with these they tie up the body to one 
hath, which is in the end of his field ; for as | of the pillars of the house ; at the same time 
much money as it is worth, he shall give it | they make incisions in the soles of the feet, 
me for a possession of a burying-place|and tightening the skin-cords daily they 
amongst you.” Ephron said, “ Nay, | squeeze out in this way a good deal of the 
my lord, hear me: the field give I thee, and | fluids of the body, which they collect in 
the cave that is therein, I give it thee ; in the lan earthern pot placed beneath the feet. 
presence of the sons of my people, give I it | They say that this process goes on until a 
thee: bury thy dead. And Abraham bowed | worm-like creature, which they call fanano, 
down himself before the people of the land. | appears. They kill a bullock and give some 
And he spake unto Ephron in the audience | of the blood as an offering to this fanano, 
of the people of the land, saying, But if thou | which they say contains the spirit of the 
wilt give it, I pray thee, hear me: I will give | departed. The body, by this time probably 
thee money for the field ; take it of me, and | pretty well mummified, is then laid in the 
I will bury my dead there.” | family tomb. 
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Amongst all the tribes it is customary to 
kill a number of bullocks at a death. There 
was some sort of idea that the spirits of the 
bullocks accompanied the owner into the 
next world. This ceremony was called 
Manao Afana. When the party deceased 
was rich, this was often ostentatiously shown 
by transfixing the heads of the bullocks on 
poles, and placing these near the tomb. 
Probably from some fancy that articles 
buried with the body might be of some ser- 
vice to the dead, they often deposited in the 
tomb those articles which had been most 
valued by the person while he was alive. 

When Rasoahery died 11,000 dollars, 
besides much 
valuable _pro- 
perty,wasplaced 
in her tomb, 
while the coffin 
itself was made 
of solid silver, 
constructed 
somewhat in the 
shapeof a canoe, 
to form which 
they melted 
down no fewer 
than 22,000 dol- 
lars. 

The Malagasy 
practise circum- 
cision. It is not 
performed atany 
stated age, as 
amongst the 
Jews, but in 
some districts it 
is performed at 
any time that 
may be con- 
sidered conve- 
nient. For the sake of doing it with greater 
édat and have a general rejoicing, a whole 
village will agree to have it done at one time. 
In Imerina (the central province) it is per- 
formed every five or seven years by order of 
the sovereign. What it may have been origi- 
nally Ido not know, but it does not seem now 
to be looked upon asa religious rite. In May 
and June, 1869, while I was at the capital, I 
witnessed the observance of tltis ceremony, 
and indeed had to take a very active part in 
it, so. far as the surgical procedure was 
concerned. It is a period of great re- 
joicing and extravagance. It was formerly 
a prolonged saturnalia, during which profligacy 
of every kind was not only practised but 








Prime Minister’s Family Tomb, near the Capital. 





sanctioned. Although Christianity has not 
abolished the rite, it has wholesomely re- 
strained this licentiousness. 

In making agreements or bargains involvy- 
ing important interests, these were done 
publicly before the chief men of the city, and 
the parties concerned then proceeded to ratify 
them by presenting Hasina, but since writing 
has been introduced, agreements of impor- 
tance are generally written. Covenants of 
blood were solemn engagements between two 
or more persons to stand by each other in 
some emergency. The covenanting parties 
cut the skin over the region of the heart ; 
each of them then tasted the blood of the 
other, repeating 
a formula con- 
taining terrible 
imprecations in 
case of unfaith- 
fulness. Those 
who thus make 
a covenant by 
blood are con- 
sidered to be 
under greater 
mutual obliga- 
tions to friend- 
ship and service 
than those re- 
lated by the 
nearest ties of 
nature. And so 
sacred is this 
held, that even 
the children of 
the covenanting 
parties feel them- 
selves bound by 
the same obliga- 
tions to befriend 
and help each 
other. We may observe that this custom is 
not peculiar to Madagascar, for the Dyaks 
in Borneo have the same way of ratifying 
covenants. 

In many of the South Sea Islands a practice 
exists called the fadoo. Certain things ordi- 
narily common are restricted to private use 
by affixing certain arbitrary marks upon them. 
Something similar to this prevails in Mada- 
gascar: a bunch of grass tied toa pole, is 
placed at the entrance of a field or of a house 
or of a road, to notify that entrance is for- 
bidden. The sign so stuck up is called a 
kiady or protector, and is looked upon as a 
mark of restriction, reservation, or private 
right, and is generally respected. 
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The mission history of Madagascar is of | 
unequalled interest. Little more than fifty | 
years ago, this country was entirely heathen, 
the people were superstitious and ignorant. 
They had no written language, and this fact 
itself pretty well indicatestheir position. They 
were not entirely ignorant of the primary 
arts of civilisation, such as working in iron, 
weaving, carpentry, and such-like ; but they 
had not made much progress in these handi- 
crafts. While by no meansso debased, morally, 
as some heathen nations, they were licentious 
and deceitful. Purity and truth were neither 
generally practised nor much valued. Chas- 
tity, indeed, in unmarried persons was | 
scarcely looked 
upon as a virtue. 
Their supersti- 
tions were at 
once -dark, de- 
grading, and 
cruel, Thou- 
sands of infants 
born during an 
unlucky period 
were exposed, 
and perished. It 
was calculated 
that several 
thousands died 
every year by the 
ordeal poison 
called the /an- 
gna, which was 
given in order 
to ascertain whe- 
ther or not a 
suspected _ per- 
son had been 
guilty of witch- 
craft. They were 
really without 
God, and without hope. Madagascar, favour- 
ably as it contrasted with many heathen 
countries, was no exception to the truth of 
the saying, “ The dark places of the earth are 
the habitations of cruelty.” 

This was the state of things fifty years ago, 
and what is the condition of Madagascar 
now ? 

To-day there are little under half a million of 
professing Christians ; there are about twenty 
thousand scholars attending the schools, and 
between six and seven hundred churches. | 
The Bible has been translated, and many 
other books have been written in this language, 
and in one year above a hundred and fifty 
thousand different Malagasy publications were | 











Village of Inawoka, in the midst of the Forest. 


sold. The Christians maintain a hundred and 
twenty native evangelists to work in the re- 
moter districts of the central province. It 
ought always to be remembered that these 
churches were built, and are maintained en- 
tirely by the native Christians. 

Taking the whole Protestant mission field 
throughout the world, close upon a third of 
it (as regards numbers) is to be found in 
Madagascar. We may well ask by what means 
such results have been brought about. 

Madagascar contrasts remarkably with most 
mission fields in this, that the results having 
been out of all proportion to the means em- 
ployed. In China, for example, where there are 
about two hun- 
dred _mission- 
aries, represent- 
ing nofewerthan 
thirty different 
societies, the 
number of con- 
verts is under 
ten thousand. 
In Madagascar, 
with about one- 
seventh of that 
number of mis- 
sionaries, the 
number of Chris- 
tians is nearly 
fifty times 
greater. Itwould 
seem as if the 
religious educa- 
tion of the Mala- 
gasy has been,so 
to speak, taken 
by God out ofthe 
hands of man, 
and conducted 
by himself. 

In the year 1820, missionaries settled in 
Antananarivo, by permission of Radama I. 
An attempt made a short time before to settle 
on the sea-coast, had proved a fatal failure ; 


| five out of the six who composed that party 


died of fever within the space of a few months. 
The great aim of Radama, in encouraging 


| missionaries to settle at the capital, was, the 


education, civilisation, and political aggran- 
disement of Hovahs. He desired to extend 
his authority over the whole island, and to 
effect this, he knew that his people required 
instruction. He had no desire to have them 
taught the truths of the Christian religion. The 
idea that his people would embrace the new 
religion did not seem very distinctly to have 






































| sacred, it taught that divination was a folly, the 
| worship of the graves of the Vazimba, a sin, 
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occurred to him. For the first fewyears the mis- 
sionaries were occupied with the preliminary 
work of acquiring the language, and reducing 
it to writing, the compilation of dictionaries, | 
grammars, and other educational works. They 

had not long begun the more direct mission 

work of preaching when Radama died, in the | 
year 1828, and im him the missionaries lost 

their friend and protector. He was suc-| 
ceeded by Ranavalona II., who, although she 
seemed to promise well for a time, soon 
began to look with suspicion upon the pro- | 
gress of Christianity. Her known sentiments 
deterred the people generally from attend- 
ing the mission services; but the mission 
schools were in the meantime encouraged, 
and were conducted successfully. The work 
of translating the Scriptures was vigorously 
proceeded with. Thus the whole Bible was 
translated into the Malagasy, and printed by 
the missionaries and put into the hands of 
the people, many thousands of whom had been 
taught to read it inthe schools. In addition 
to all this, about two hundred persons had 
professed the faith of Christ. The work 
which God had intended the missionaries to 
accomplish was now done; and they were 
compelled by the government to leave the 
country. And now began one of the bitter- 
est persecutions which we read of in history, 
a persecution, remarkable alike for its bar- 
barity and its long duration. The Queen 
saw clearly that Christianity meant revolu- 
tion ; that it was incompatible with the old 
superstitions, and with many of the customs 
and habits of the people. She believed that 
the very foundations upon which the throne 
and government rested would be overthrown 
were the new religionaccepted, but she did not 
see that it would afford a firmer, because truer 
basis for these. Christianity was regarded as 
rebellion. Having been unknown to their 
ancestors, it was treated as an innovation. 
Inasmuch as it was taught by foreigners it was 
regarded as unpatriotic. It changed the cus- 
toms of their ancestors, it ignored the idols 
which they believed rendered their kings 


| foremost into pits and boiling water poured | 


| were as literally, as poetically named Be-rano- 





| the trial by ordeal, murder. 


Christianity was prohibited ; baptism was | 


declared unlawful. To partake of the Lord’s | 
Supper was to be guilty of rebellion. The 


keeping alive their faith on the way to martyr- 
dom. 

This persecution endured, with one or two 
lulls, for the long period of twenty-five years. 
Every sort of punishment that malignity | 
could devise and despotism inflict, was visited | 
upon the Christians. They were crucified, 
speared, beheaded, sawn asunder, thrown | 
over the rocks, burnt at the stake, put head- | 








over them; many perished by the tangena 
poison, others died miserably in chains which 


maso,—tany tears. Loss of honours, slavery, 
floggings, and fines, were the minor punish- 
ments inflicted upon those who had.shown 
favour to the hated Christians. But the old 
adage proved true, ‘ The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church.’ 

The Queen determined to stamp out Chris- 
tianity. Little did she know what she had un- 
dertaken. So far from accomplishing her end, 
tt actually grew and spread during persecution. 
While at the beginning of this persecution 
only two hundred had made any profes- 
sion of Christianity, during the next twenty- 
five years above a hundred openly laid down 
their lives for the testimony of Christ, several 





hundreds indirectly suffered death for his sake, 
and at least two thousand more had suffered 
exile, chains, or loss of property, for their love 
to Jesus. And at the end of that period, so 
far from Christianity having been extinguished 
or stamped out, it was found that there were 
nearly seven thousand professing Christians 
when toleration was proclaimed. The work 
was of God, and could not be brought to 
nought. To relate the particulars of this 
persecution is impossible in a short paper like 
this. But the subject is deserving the study 
of all who doubt the living power of our most 
holy faith in our own day. It is not the dead, 
effete system that some suppose. The part- 
ing promise has never been forgotten or 
broken, “Lo I am with you always, even 
to the end of the world.” It was his presence 
with his poor persecuted ones, One like unto 
the Son of man, walking with them in the 
furnace, which upheld and cheered them, so 
that they were enabled to sing the praises 
of God, even from the midst of the flames, 
and unitedly to pray for their murderers. 
Striking, indeed, is the testimony of an eye- 





Christian assemblies were forbidden, and the | witness to the sustaining power of this pre- 
schools were shut up. The missionaries were } sence, with the four nobles who perished at 
expelled. But the word of God remained— | the stake, on the 28th of March, 1849. “ They 
it went with them into slavery and exile, | prayed as long as they had any life, then 
comforting them for the loss of earthly | they died,—but softly and gently., Indeed, 
honours and goods, and consoling them, and | gently was the going-forth of their life, and 
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| associate themselves with a proscribed society. 


| another. 
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all the people were astonished who beheld the 
burning of them there.” 

When the Head of the Church takes his 
people through such a discipline, gives them 
the cross to bear, and so triumphantly carries 
them through, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that He has some work for‘that people 
to do, and in this light we need not marvel 
at the victories which Christianity has recently 
achieved in that island. 

We shall now briefly inquire to what ex- 
tent the changed relation of the government 
to Christianity has influenced, and may be 
expected to influence, the religious, social, 
and political life of the country and the 
neighbouring continent. 

It will readily be understood that during 
the time of the persecution the Church re- 
mained pure. Few, if any, were willing to 


Those who joined the Church in these days 
were those who had become acquainted with 
its doctrines, and had come under their power. 
Every temporal consideration tended to keep 
the world apart from the Church. The almost- 
persuaded remained in their proper place. 
Those who entered into Christian fellowship 
were those who had counted the cost—who 
felt that any day they might be called upon 
to seal their testimony with their blood. This 
devotion was required to sustain them in the 
conflict, and this moral force led to their 
ultimate victory. The struggle of a quarter 
of a century ended in the toleration of what 
the people called, and still call, “the pray- 
img,” and ten years of toleration resulted in 
the public abandonment of idolatry. Now 
for the results of this. It often happens, we 
may rather say it adways happens, that a vic- 
tory of this kind is not without loss to the 
victors. In such circumstances, if the cause 
of ‘Christianity gains in one way it loses in | 
Its growth and expansion is ac-| 
companied by a certain loss of vigour and | 
activity. In the enjoyment of peace it be- | 
comes less aggressive. If the victory of the 
Church effects the comparative elevation of 
the whole society, it can hardly fail to result, 
to some extent, in the degradation of the 
Church. While the new life transfusing the 
old body politic quickens and purifies it, the 
converse action also goes on to some extent, 
sometimes indeed pari passu—the introduc- 
tion of the world mto the Church deadening 
and corrupting it. The very success which 
makes it more comprehensive and inclusive 
renders it less pure. Worldly motives bring | 
many into its membership whom in days of | 
trial the same motives kept apart from it. So | 








of course it has been found in Madagascar, 
many now make a profession of Christianity 
simply because such profession is popular 
and profitable. We must accept all this as 
the necessary result of the new circumstances 
in which the Church has been placed, and 
there is reason to believe much care is being 
exercised to prevent the indiscriminate ad- 
mission of applicants into church fellowship. 

Another subject which necessarily crops up 
is the relation of the Church to the State. 
It is remarkable how closely the history of 
early Christianity has repeated itself in Ma- 
dagascar. Christianity entered unobserved, 
and grew for a time unnoticed. When it was 


| discovered to be a living thing, capable of 


leavening society, efforts were made to de- 
stroy it. When persecution failed it was 
tolerated, and finally the government felt 
themselves compelled to adopt the religion 
that they had failed to stamp out. This is 
just an epitome of the history of the Church 
from its foundation to the days of Constan- 
tine. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the public 
acceptance of Christianity in a country like 
Madagascar almost inevitably leads to some 
kind of State Churchism. It is difficult to 
suppose that the Church and State can long 
remain friendly, separate, and independent 
in a country where the government is still 
absolute—almost patriarchal. What form 
the connection may ultimately assume, and 
with what results to the Church on the one 
hand, and to the State on the other, remains 
to be seen. In making these statements we 
do not mean to pronounce any opinion upon 
this much-disputed point in the abstract, nor 
upon the desirability, or otherwise, of such 
an alliance in the case of Madagascar. There 
are some who rejoice in the prospect of the 
infant church there being placed under the 
care and guidance of kind nursing fathers and 
nursing mothers. Others, again, who have 
the best interests of the country at heart de- 
plore the prospect of state control, if they do 
not abjure the advantages of state support 
and countenance. Apart from any theoretical 
views upon this subject, it is doubtful if the 
State will permit the Church to remain per- 
manently in the position of a simple volun- 
tary association. 

It must be remembered, also, that it has now 
become as much a political consideration for 
the government of the country to suppress as 
it formerly was to uphold idolatry. The 
kindly genius of the new faith will no doubt 
effectually prevent the grosser manifestations 
of intolerance, but we can scarcely suppose 
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that the more distant tribes will be long per- | 
mitted to continue in the practice of idolatry. | 


We can observe here in our own day an illus- 
tration of the way in which some parts of 
heathen Europe were brought within the 
fold. 

We have all read of northern kings, who, 
atter having themselves become impressed 
with the truth, carried their rude followers 
along with them, by means which it is diffi- 
cult for us nowadays either to understand 
or altogether justify. We often forget, how- 
ever, that our tender respect for the con- 
scientious convictions and prejudices of 
others is the outcome of ages of Christian 
culture—the ripe fruit of Christian civilisa- 
tion—the growth of which, among ourselves, 
has been specially favoured by our political 
circumstances. * In Madagascar, a certain 
kind of political pressure has been exercised 
to hasten the reconstruction of society on the 
new basis ; but it is very remarkable to what 
a small extent other than moral means have 
been had recourse to in order to induce the 
people to fall in with the new order of things. 
The paragraph in the coronation speech of 
the present sovereign referring to religion, 
as sententious as sensible, grounds toleration 
upon the widest of all principles—“ As to the 
praying there is no hindrance and no com- 
pulsion, for God made us.” This is certainly 
a noble argument upon which to base reli- 
gious freedom. It was a good thing for 
Madagascar that the work began as it did 
among the middle and humbler classes, and 
that it was only accepted by the government 
after it had made its way and established 
itself among the people. It will be seen that 
a new task, and one of vast difficulty and 
magnitude, now falls to the Malagasy Church 
to perform. This is nothing less than the 
work of elevating and educating nearly half 
a million who have recently been brought 
within her bosom, as well as acting upon 
several millions as yet outside her pale. In 
proceeding with this task, she will have to 
encounter many of those difficulties that 
other sections of the Church have had to 
grapple with; and who can fail to be in- 
terested in observing the way in which she 
will deal with them? There is the question 
already alluded to of the relation of Church 
and State; the pressing question of educa- 
tion and evangelization ; the delicate subject 
of domestic slavery. Several social difficul- 





ties have already been successfully dealt with, 
notably polygamy and divorce. Ten years 
ago polygamy, with all its attendant evils, 
prevailed throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. It is now virtually abolished in 
the central province. There is thus much in 
the present state of the country exceedingly 
hopeful, while there are doubtless other 
elements which lead us to look with some 
degree of concern upon the future. 

The influence of Christianity cannot be 
restricted to the religious and social life of 
the people. It must tell, and that very 
powerfully, upon the political condition of 
the nation. 

The Church organizations established over 
a considerable portion of the land are train- 
ing the people in the art of self-government. 
The people being brought together in their 
assemblies are taught the habits of order 
connected with church-going and Sunday 
rest. They are being accustomed to united 
action, and encouraged to mutual confidence. 
They are trained in the selection of their own 
office-bearers and pastors, and in the discus- 
sion and management of their own business. 
They are habituated to submit to authorities 
who rule by moral means, and appeal to 
moral motives. They come to understand 
the principle of representation as illustrated 
in their assemblies; above all, a healthy 
public opinion is developed, and finds a 
means of manifesting itself, and of making 
itself respected. In these and numerous 
other ways Christianity is indirectly but 
powerfully working towards the political re- 
generation of the country. 

These movements in Madagascar may be 
reasonably expected to have important bear- 
ings upon the neighbouring continent. The 
late Mr. Douglas, of Cavers, remarked many 
years ago upon the important relation which 
Madagascar bears to Africa, and pointed out 
that it might yet possibly form a centre from 
which the light of the Gospel and civilisation 
might spread to that long-benighted land. 
In speculating upon the future of Africa, we 
cannot overlook the existence in Madagascar 
of an intelligent, energetic race like the 
Hovahs making advances in civilisation. It 
certainly seems one of the providential co- 
incidences with which history abounds that 
the opening up of that vast continent by 
Livingstone should be heralded by a great 
religious and social revolution in Madagascar. 

ANDREW DAVIDSON. 
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By THE REv. 


ProFEssoR STANLEY LEATHES. 


“* Who is wise, aod he shall understand these things? prudent, and he shall know them? for the ways of the Lord are 
right, and the just shall walk in them: but the transgressors shall fall therein,’””—Hosza xiv. 9. 


}* is much to be feared that the writings of 

the twelve minor prophets are a portion 
of Holy Scripture but little known, and still 
less understood, and certainly the writings of 
the Prophet Hosea can hardly constitute an 
exception. But is it possible that people can 
be brought in large numbers to take an 
interest in lectures on Social Science at St. 
Paul’s, and that a select and intelligent few 
cannot be found to countenance and take an 
interest in or derive benefit from a series of 
discourses on Sunday, which shall aim at 
giving a general, a popular, an interesting, 
an intelligent, and intelligible account and 
treatment of the writings of an ancient pro- 
phet? Surely there is no reason why Biblical 
studies should not be carried on in church, 
and form the subject of discourses from the 
pulpit, just as in the present day lectures are 
accepted as an ordinary and appropriate 
means of conveying instruction in and pro- 
moting the study of any subject or any 
science whatsoever. There is only one 
reason why not, and that is because people 
have acquired the habit of attending church 
for the purpose of gratifying some taste of 
ear Or sense or sound, and not of being built 
up and edified in the knowledge of them- 
selves, or of Scripture, or of duty, or of the 
Divine Mind as expressed in revelation, or in 





history, or in nature. 
It is hard to swim against the current, or | 
to strike out a new line, or to arouse an | 
interest in a new subject ; but I will try to do 
so to-day, and will look to God for the | 
result. | 
Now, who was the Prophet Hosea? We} 
know very little about him, if persons and | 
places and names and dates make up the 
sum and substance of human life. We 
cannot tell where he was born, nor when he 
was born, nor who his parents were, nor | 
where he was educated, nor where he lived, 
nor where or when he died, nor how he died. 
These things, for the most part, we know 
nothing about, and can never hope to discover 
them ; and yet, after all, we do know a good 
deal about 4zm, as I shall endeavour to show, 
for it is not these things that make up man’s 
life. In this sense we can write no biography 
of Hosea; but just as our Lord said a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the 





things which he possesseth, so it is not the 


multitude or variety of incidents that happen 
in a lifetime that make up life, but the rela- 
tion in which the man stands to them and to 
the God from whom they come. For character 
is life, and these things affect life according 
as they influence character, and the character 
may be formed independently and in spite of 
them, as it certainly can be estimated apart 
from them, and remains in its distinctive im- 
press when the memory of them has passed 
away. 

Hosea was the son of Beeri. Who he was 
we know not, but the Jews have a tradition 
that when the father of a prophet is mentioned 
by name, it is an indication that he was himself 
a prophet. This mayor may not bethe case, 
but the tradition is not usually considered to 
be of much value. There is mention made in 
1 Chronicles v. 6, of a certain Beerah whom 
Tilgath-Pilneser carried away captive, who was 
prince of the Reubenites. It is just possible, 
setting aside the slight variation of name, that 
this man may have been the Prophet Hosea’s 
father, whose extreme old age was thus 
clouded and embittered by captivity. There 
is, however, no other reason for thinking so 
than the barely possible agreement in point of 
time. 

It is surely, however, something more than 
fancy if we suppose an intentional significance 
in the prophet’s name. Standing, as it does, 
in a relation so near to Joshua on the one 
hand,and to Jesus on the other, and expressing 
in some form or manner the idea of saving or 
salvation, it can hardly be that in the Divine 
providence and intention there was not some 
allusion to his calling and mission in his very 
name. Oftentimes we know that names were 
expressly given that they might witness to 
moral truths. Our Lord’s own name was 
expressly so called because He should save 
his people from their sins, and we at least 


| may detect an appropriate if not a designed 


fitness between the name by which the 
prophet was known and the message which 
he bore. 

But though we know so little of the 
prophet’s life, we know a good deal of the 
time when he lived. This was in the days of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings 
of Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam, the 
son of Joash, king of Israel. ‘That is to say, 
Hosea was contemporary with the great 
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Prophet Isaiah, who saw his “vision con- 
cerning Judah and Jerusalem,” in the days of 
| the same kings of Judah, and, also, he was 
for a time contemporary with Micah, who 
prophesied in the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah, but not in that of Uzziah. In 
addition to the period of time extending from 
the reign of Uzziah to that of Hezekiah, 
which can scarcely be counted as less than 
forty years, since Jotham and Ahaz each 
reigned sixteen years, we have to reckon also 
the reign of Jeroboam II., the great grandson 
of Jehu, king of Israel, who died some five- 
and-twenty years before the death of Uzziah. 
Consequently, as Hosea prophesied in the 
days of Jeroboam as well as Uzziah, he 
must have begun to prophesy nearly thirty 
years at least before the death of Uzziah, 
which gives us the date of 785 B.c. on an 
average, if not on the lowest computation for 
the commencement of Hosea’s prophetic 
mission. 

Let us then try to estimate this epoch by 
comparing it with some of the dates and inci- 
dents with which we are more familiar. 

And first, within some twenty years or so 
| it was as long before the Christian era as we 
| are now since the Norman conquest. All of 
| what is commonly called English history has 
| happened in that time. The long roll of our 
| kings and queens has been filled up, our 
| constitution has been formed, our laws have 
| been framed, our national life has been de- 
| veloped and chequered with civil wars, and 
| dynastic changes and continental struggles 
| and intestine revolutions and convulsive re- 
| formations ; and the interval which we survey 
| in looking back through the long ages to the 
| battle of Hastings, is only longer by about 
| a quarter of a century than that interval of 
| time which lay between the commencement 
| of Hosea’s mission and the birth of Christ. 
But further, when the word of the Lord 

first came to the prophet, the foundation of 
Rome was not yet laid, nor was it for thirty 
| years or more afterwards. All that we know, 

therefore, is, that Roman history has been de- 
| veloped and wrought out since the prophet’s 
burning words were first spoken. 

But more than this, the standard era of 
Grecian history to which its events are com- 
monly referred is the first Olympiad, and the 
| date of the first Olympiad is 776. So the 
| Greeks did not begin to count their Olym- 
| piads for some nine or ten years after Hosea 
| began to prophesy; but all the great names 
' and incidents of Grecian history were then 

buried deep in the womb of time. Draco 





in the forty-sixth. The first Messenian war 
was fought 743; the battle of Marathon 
two centuries and a half later, in 490 B.c. 
These contemporary landmarks will serve to 


Persian war, the Peloponnesian war, the 
Attic poets, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and the 
other glories of Greece and Grecian literature, 
were centuries later than Hosea. 


give some idea of the vast antiquity of this | 
prophet ; while Herodotus, Thucydides, the || 





Now let us pause for one moment to con- 
sider where we are. We are very far back 
in the eighth century before Christ, in fact, 
only some fifteen years from the commence- 
ment of the ninth. And about this era we 
are perfectly certain; it may be varied by a 
year or two, but it cannot be placed much 
later. 


are brought without any reasonable cause for 
doubt to 785 B.c. 
the veritable writings of a man who began 
his prophetic career before aught of Greek or 


menced. 
that we know so little, but that we know so 
much ; not that the prophet is obscure, but 
that he is at all intelligible. 

His ministerial life was a long one. 
ginning as we must at 785 B.c., in order to 


and going down as far as the fifth or sixth 
year, say, of Hezekiah’s reign, which is the 
other and lower limit, we are brought to 
the year 720 B.c., which gives us an interval 
of some sixty-five years. The actual period 
of his career may have been even longer, it 
cannot well have been much less. Sup- 
posing, then, that he was but twenty when 
his mission began, and the Lord does speak 
oftentimes by the young as well as by the 
old, he must have attained the age of eighty- 
five or ninety before he was called to his 
rest. There is, of course, nothing improbable 
in this age. We all of us have known 
persons who have attained or surpassed it, 
and we remember the words of Polycarp: 
“ Eighty and six years have I served Him, 
and He hath done me no harm.” The long 
life and mission of the prophet Hosea, then, 
affords a striking contrast to the brevity of his 
writings and the fewness of his words. But 
few and short as they are, they are of price- 
less value, as I shall hope to be able to show. 
They are, we may suppose, but the substance 
of many burdens, specimens of the topics on 
which the prophet dwelt, and of the manner 
in which he handled them, There can be no 





flourished in the thirty-ninth Olympiad, Solon 





We can calculate backwards by a. | 
succession of sure and certain steps, till we | 


Roman history, properly so called, com- | 
Surely, then, the wonder is not | 


We have in our hands | 


Be- | 


embrace the close of Jeroboam’s reign, when | 
the prophet tells us he began to prophesy, | 
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question but that at that early age the func- 
tion of the prophet was discharged principally 
in speaking and acting, not in writing. That 
his words were written was an accident, not a 
necessity. Nothing remains to us of Elijah 
or Elisha, and yet the work of Elijah in his 
own day was very important. And so writing 
was not the medium by which Hosea worked. 
He doubtless spoke and preached and pro- 
phesied, and his written book is the sub- 
stance of his words during a long period, 
which we know was spread over the reigns 
of no less than five kings. 

The mission of Hosea seems to have been 
chiefly directed to Israel. He does, indeed, 
occasionally mention Judah, but it is rather 
in an indirect manner; whereas Israel, 
Ephraim, Samaria, are exposed to the full 
brunt of his vehement indignation and reproof. 
While he was delivering the Lord’s message 
against Israel the political fortunes of that 
kingdom were hastening to their final cata- 
strophe. The genius of Jeroboam II. had 
raised his throne to a higher eminence of 
power and splendour than had been attained 
by any former monarch, and he contended 
successfully with the strength of Syria on the 
north, and rectified the national frontier; but 
he was unable to consolidate his power. A 
period of confusion and anarchy followed 
upon his death, and his dynasty came to an 
end in the person of his son, in marked ful- 
filment of the promise to Jehu, that his 
children of the fourth but not the fifth genera- 
tion should sit upon his throne. Then came 
there more troublous times for Israel. A 
powerful adversary appeared on the horizon 
of the north-east in the person of the king of 
Assyria. He was bought off with a heavy 
subsidy by the king of Israel, “ to confirm the 
kingdom in his hand.” It was a dangerous 
expedient, adopted in the spirit of Louis XIV., 
“ After me the deluge,” and consequently, 
in the next generation the king of Israel was 
conspired against, and slain by one of his 
own generals, who in his turn suffered a like 
fate at the hands of the last monarch who sat 
on the throne of the divided kingdom, as the 
representative of Jeroboam the son of Nebat 
who made Israel to sin. But this was not 
before another invasion from Assyria, under 
Tiglath-Pileser, had overrun “Gilead and 
Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali, and 
carried them captive to Assyria.” Hosea, 
then, lived through all this period of national 
disaster, and must have witnessed the first 
great deportation of his countrymen, even if 
in his own family he was not a sufferer 
by it. Twenty years later came the final 





blow. The armies of Shalmaneser besieged 
Samaria, and Israel was no more a people, 
nor has her place been known again in 
history till the present hour. Thus, not- 
withstanding the long period that has elapsed 
since then, it seems as though there were still 
one link of association between the prophet 
and ourselves, inasmuch as in the particular 
line of his nation’s history there is nothing 
but one unbroken waste between us. 

Hosea stood not alone. In his own country 
the herdsman Amos had probably preceded 
him, and certainly, for some time during the 
reign of Uzziah, was his contemporary. 
Then in the kingdom of Judah came Isaiah, 
some five-and-twenty years after Hosea’s 
mission commenced, and a little later still 
came Micah. Thus the old age of the 


prophet was cheered and his faith sustained | 


by the knowledge that the same work in 
which his own life was passed was being 
carried on by others elsewhere. He may or 
may not have held intercourse with Isaiah 
and with Micah—we cannot tell—he can 
scarcely have been ignorant of their mission 





and work, while they must have honoured | 


him as a noble servant of the Lord, who in 
his old age and in the midst of overwhelming 


national calamities was not ashamed to stand | 


up alone in the alien kingdom and rebuke 
the vices of apostate Israel, and bear the 
same witness to the truth and righteousness 
of God that they bore in Judah. 

And what was the message of that witness 
as we have heard it read to-day? “ O Israel, 
return unto the Lord thy God, for thou hast 
fallen by thine iniquity.” The old message 
of six-and-twenty centuries ago is the same as 
now. The latest and the newest can be 
none other. The cause of disaster and dis- 
tress, whether national or personal, can be 
none other, and be it what it may the invita- 
tion is still the same, “ Return.” “Take with 
you words, and turn to the Lord, say unto 
Him” (these are the words), “ ‘Take away all 
iniquity, and receive us graciously, so will we 
render the calves of our lips,” the sacri- 
fices and vows we are so ready to pro- 
mise, so lothto pay. “ Asshur shall not save 
us,” though we have exhausted our treasury 
to confirm the kingdom, lavished our wealth 
and our substance in the vain hope of peace. 
“We will not ride upon horses, neither will 
we say any more to the work of our hands, 
Ye are our gods, for in Thee the fatherless 
findeth mercy,” and the one mark of the true 
God is mercy, as indeed his own words 
testify, “ I will heal their backslidings, I will 
love them freely, for mine anger is turned 
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away from him, and I will be as the dew unto 
Israel; he shall grow as the lily and cast 
forth his roots as Lebanon. His branches 
shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the 
olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon. They 
that dwell under his shadow shall return,” and 
find their home evermore with Him, their rest 
and refuge with his God. “They shall revive 
as the corn and grow as the vine, and the 
scent thereof” and the memory thereof, “ shall 
be as that of the wine of Lebanon.” And 


then shall “ Ephraim say, What have I to do 
any more with idols?” -But the Lord saith, 
“T have heard him and observed him,” 


crying in his self-complacency, “I am like a 
green fir-tree,” wide-spreading, fair, and lofty, 
but still fruitless. O Israel, “from me is thy 
fruit found.” From me alone, and from 
union with me is the regenerate nature which 
bringeth forth fruit. It is not in thyself, or 
in thy fair professions, or in. thy natural 
: Strength, but in me, to whom thou shouldst 
' look; and to whom thou must return to find 
new life. ‘‘ Who is wise, and he shall under- 
stand these things? prudent, and he shall know 
them ? for the ways of the Lord are right, and 
'the just shall walk in them: but the trans- 
| gressors shall fall therein.” 





A KINDLY DEED. 


I 


A KINDLY deed 
Is a little seed, 
That groweth all unseen ; 
And lo, when none 
Do look thereon, 
Anew it springeth green! 


Il. 


A friendly look 
Is a better book 
For precept, than you'll find 
’Mong the sages wise, 
Or the libraries, 
With their priceless wealth of mind. 


III, 


The little dole 

Of a humble soul, 
Tn all sincereness given, 

Is like the wings 


Of the lark, 


as it springs, 


Singing clear, to the gate of heaven. 


ALICE HAY JENNER, 
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The Story of an Heroic Age in England. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


HUS Piers went out, it seemed to me, 

into the bracing air, and the morning 

sunshine, and I turned back to the dusk and 
the chill. 

Such a dimness and chill fell on everything 
when he was gone! Such fears came for 
him, for England, for the slaves, for Amice, 
for our little Sunday-school, for everything ! 
And indeed those winter days early in 1803 
were dark months for England; and for 
Abbot’s Weir; chill and chaotic—full of un- 
certainties and indecisions for us all. 

In February England was thrilled to her 
remotest bounds by one of those great com- 
mon impulses which now and then prove the 
living unity of national existence, and in 
proving quicken and raise the national life. 

The trial of Peltier was going on in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. The prosecutor, our 
Attorney-general, on behalf of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte ; the defendant, an obscure Royalist 
emigré ; the accusation, libel against a friendly 


| government ; the advocate, Sir James Mackin- 


tosh. In reality, England felt, and millions 
in silenced Europe felt, it was Liberty that 
was on her trial in her last asylum ; the ac- 
cuser, Despotism embodied in the First Consul ; 
the advocate the last country in the world in 
which the press remained free. 

Mackintosh’s eloquent words vibrated 
throughout the land. England was quite capa- 
ble of being simultaneously electrified to her 
remotest towns, villages, and homesteads, 
before the electric telegraph came into being ; 
simultaneously, for all working purposes. 

We make too much, I think, sometimes of 
these material inventions. Eager groups 
awaited the little badly-printed reports of the 
trial, and news from the passengers, at every 
inn-door, as the lumbering coaches passed 
through. Slow communications, clumsy re- 
ports ; yet the heart of the old country beat 
warm and fast enough. 

Mackintosh called on his countrymen to 
“pause before the earthquake swallowed 
up the last refuge of liberty. Switzerland 
and Holland once had a free press. Switzer- 
land and Holland (two of Buonaparte’s 
miserables bagatelles) existed no more. Since 
the prosecutions had begun, fifty old imperial 


free German cities had vanished. England’s | 
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By tHe AUTHOR or “THE 


SCHONBERG-CoTTA FAMILY.” 


| free press can only fall under the ruins of the 
British Empire. Her free government can- 
|not engage in dangerous wars without the 
|free and hearty support of her people. A 
| King of England who in such circumstances 
should conspire against the free press of the 
| country would silence the trumpet which is 
| to call his people around his standard.” 
| The verdict was given by the reluctant 
| jury, as a matter of law, against Peltier. But 
| the defence was translated into every Euro- 
| pean language (into French by Madame 
de Staél) ; and the challenge of England was 
virtually thrown down to Napoleon. 

For in those months England was “ drift- 
ing” into war, alone, without one nation in 
the world to stand by her, and without a 
hand she trusted at the helm. 

Rumours reached us of insults offered to our 
Ambassador, Lord Whitworth, at the Court 
—they began to call it a Court—of the First 
Consul; insults borne by England with the 
kind of easy patience of large creatures, which 
so often misleads other creatures to provoke 
that large and careless tolerance beyond its 
limits. Remonstrances against Buonaparte’s 
aggressions, met with a contemptuous sarcasm. 

War was declared, or rather accepted. 
Two French privateers were captured. And 
in one of the dramatic rages with which he 
cowed the rest of the world, the First Consul, 
in revenge, seized ten thousand British sub- 
jects, who happened to be peacefully travel- 
ling in France; the ten thousand “ détenus,” 
who throughout the campaigns of Nelson and 
Wellington had to linger out the weary years 
in French prisons, or, at least, in a society 
which to them was all one prison. 








And among them was our own Piers. 

We refused to believe it for along time. 
Piers, we said to each other, could speak 
French so well, he was sure to escape when 
others would be detected. But then, acting, 
or any kind of stratagem or disguise were so 
foreign to his nature ; and his whole bearing 
was “so English,” Claire said, despondingly, 
though far from disparagingly. But then, she 
added, there were sure to be kind souls ready 
to help a stranger in France; had not they 
found it so in England? and would her 
compatriots be outdone? 





In March I had received a letter fram 
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Piers, quite long for him. He had made his 
way to two of the Marquise’s former estates. 
He had looked for the Curé, but in vain. 
One hundred and fifty priests were in prison 
in the diocese of Paris, for refusing to take the 
oaths required by the government. “And yet,” 
wrote Piers, “his Highness has placed the 
bust of Brutus in the Tuileries, to convince 
every one that liberty is as dear to him and 
to France as ever.” 

He did not find the peasants miserable. 
Mr. Arthur Young had said before the Revolu- 
tion that more than half of the land of France 
already belonged to the peasants, only bur- 
dened by compulsory service (in making and 
repairing roads, for instance), and by other op- 
pressive burdens. The Revolution abolished 
the burdens. Piers supposed it was so on 
this estate of Madame’s. Her peasants affec- 
tionately remembered the Seigneur’s family, 
spoke most cordially of them, asked for 
Madame and the little Demoiselle ; but did 
not exactly wish to have the burdens re-im- 
posed. ‘The Department now made the 
roads and paid for having them made. And 
they had more to eat and drink, and better 
clothes to wear ; at least they would have, were 
it not for the war and the conscription. 
They wished England would be tranquil, and 
the emigrés nobles would not excite her to 
combat, as it was reported they did. Then 
Madame might come back to live among 
them,—if not exactly as before—the chateau 
had unfortunately been burnt—yet to such 
wealth as was compatible with a republic. 

Another of the Des Ormes estates had 
been purchased by the former Intendant for 
a nominal sum, and he and his aged wife 
listened with tearful interest to all Piers could 
relate of Madame and Claire. The old man 
regarded himself as only manager of the pro- 
perty, as of old, and looked forward to restore 
it one day to Madame. But he entreated 
that she would come back without delay. 
For, he privately told Piers, “he had a great 
nephew, his heir, brought up in the atmo- 
sphere of the new régime, if régime it could 
be called, and he could not be sure of his 
loyalty to any one or anything. He was a 
fine young man, however, and his mother a 
lady of the fallen noblesse—the petite no- 
blesse certainly, not such a house as the Des 
Ormes. But he had sometimes thought 
whether an alliance might be possible?” 
Piers had seen the great nephew privately, 
and thought him an intolerable dandy and 
upstart. He could scarcely bear to write the 
words of the Intendant, but the old man had 
insisted, and as an envoy he thought himself 








bound to yield. In a fortnight, or less now, 
he hoped himself to be with us again. 

He wished to say something cheering to 
Madame. But it was difficult. I must judge 
how much to mention to her. Ten years 
was a long time anywhere. In ten years 
babies grew into youths, children into men, 
young men into thrifty fathers of families. It 
was a very long period in a country which 
could not count ten years from its new era, 
in which an institution which had lasted a 
twelvemonth seemed almost antique. To 
come back to old England he felt would be 
like stepping from a raft, just lashed to- 
gether out of broken pieces of the ship, to 
terra firma. He only trusted Madame might 
feel the same. England was perhaps a rocky, 
chill, cheerless region compared with her 
sunny France. But it wasarock. And just 
now the seas seemed very stormy. He felt 
he should have a little storm to weather in 
getting home. People’s minds seemed ex- 
cited by the news from across the Channel. 
Something about the conquest of Malta; 
and an ewigré pamphleteer who had been 
libelling the First Consul. He hoped Eng- 
land would stand firm. George Crichton was 
returning that very day, and would bring the 
letter, so that, at least, was safe. He had 
One more journey to find the Curé Madame 
had wished him to see: and then, home. 

George Crichton was all safe certainly, and 
returned home; and Clapham seemed to me 
a little self-satisfied as to its usual prudence 
and sagacity in keeping out of scrapes. 
George had warned Piers, he wrote to us, of 
the danger of lingering. But that one com- 
mission Piers had said he must execute. And 
so the fatal day overtook him. And he was 
detained, it seemed probable, near Madame’s 
former home, not far from Port Royal des 
Champs, whither he had gone to make one 
more search for the Curé, who might, it was 
thought, be in hiding with some of the 
faithful among the peasantry. 

Madame was, at first, much incensed at 
the proposition of her Intendant with regard 
to Claire. 

“ Poor man!” she said, “to such a de- 
gree have these whirlwinds turned the best 
brains and bewildered the most loyal hearts, 
But the great-nephew, insufferable young 
man! I suppose he would think it a con- 
descension to endow my daughter with the 
remnant of the property of which they have 
despoiled our house.” 

“But, Maman,” said Claire, “it is not 
said that the young man entertains the 
thought: at least let us exonerate him }” 
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| have manners an Englishman might think | 
| too elaborate.” 
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“What can you know, my innocent child ? 
Of course I do not suspect any young per- 
sons of taking such an affair into their own 
hands. This at least, the duty of parents to 
provide marriages for their children, the 
Revolution has not changed. From such 
disorganization France is yet preserved.” 

Yet, now and then she returned to the 
intendant’s scheme. 

“Perhaps pride is after all the sin which 
has brought down our order,” she said one 
day to Claire. ‘‘M. l’Intendant seems to 
have spoken deferentially and loyally; and, 
as you say, the young man is not to be 
blamed. And if his mother were, indeed, of 
good blood! The poor great-uncle is fond, 
no doubt; but he says the young man is 
beautiful, let us hope also good. The family 
were always devout.” 

But, at this point, Claire, regardless of 
consistency, entirely abandoned the defence 
of the “ beautiful” young man. 

“‘M. Piers writes that he is an upstart, a 
‘ dandy,’” said she. 

“Ah, my child! the English have ideas 
a little different from ours. Those fine man- 
ners which we used to cultivate are not to 
their taste. And now, they say, they are not 
cultivated even in France. How could they, 
the root being cut away? On the whole, 
perhaps, it does not speak badly for a young 
man that he should in these republican days 


“My mother!” Claire replied, “I think 
M. Piers would judge well of manners.” 

“No doubt, my child. For England, the 
Danescombes have excellent manners. And 
what has my poor child known better? I 
have been unjust to thee, my Claire. I should 
have accepted the Countess of Abbot’s 
Weir's invitation for thee ; then thou wouldst 
have seen the world. What should have 


exist anywhere out of France ; anywhere in 
the world, now.” 

“ Unjust to me!” said Claire, “ my 
mother! Never. Would I have left thee? 
But let us not be unjust to any who have | 
been good to us. M. Piers went—is de- 
tained—/for us, mother.” 

“Tt is true, my child; I weep for him, I 
pray for him, night and day. The most | 
generous heart! But, for thee? I cannot 
always be with thee. Sometimes I feel as if 





every day were breaking some of the few 
threads that keep my body here. And be- | 
fore I go, I would fain do my duty for thee, | 
if I knew it. 


M. P'Intendant was a brave and | 


loyal servant always. 
God forgive me. I have failed in so much!” 


And then the little tender veil of conceal- | 


ment for a moment was laid aside, and the 
two wept in one other’s arms. 

For a little shadow was falling on Claire 
—a little shadow from one human form ; yet, 
within that shadow, an eclipse of the sun would, 
to her, have added little darkness. Slowly, 
imperceptibly, decay and ruin were creeping 
on all that made her home, on all that made 
the world home to her; ruin beside which, 


when it came, the crash of falling nations | 


would for her have added little tumult. 

No longer now so very slowly, or imper- 
ceptibly, the stages of declining strength 
were measured. 

From the chair to the couch, from the 
couch to the bed, from helplessness to help- 
lessness. The steps we all have to tread, un- 
less for us the last descent which leads to the 
shining upward way, is a precipice. 

And then came the keen March winds, 
penetrating irresistibly through the carefully 
guarded windows. And then a few days of 
bewilderment and anguish. And then the 
difficult way was over; and the mother was 
perplexed about her duties no more, or the 
duties of others. 

She had been led at last “by the right 
way to the city of habitation.” She received 
the last sacraments of her Church. There 


was no time for last words or la&t directions. | 


Bequests there were none tomake. Madame 


had. nothing to leave to the world but her | 
Claire, and scarcely anything to leave to 


Claire but her blessing. 
She left her child to God. 
breathed out this her last blessing and bequest 


in one, she smiled at Léontine, and then she | 
looked with a wistful gaze at Loveday and me. | 


Then Claire pressed the crucifix to her 


lips, and breathing the one Name, which is | 
above every name, the only Name for dying | 
lips, the patient chastened spirit passed | 


away. 


We thought there was a light on her | 


countenance, as of eyes that had met other 
eyes, long sought, and in one glance had 
understood all that had perplexed. 

We knew that the patient, mourning, lowly, 
purified spirit was blessed at last with all the 
beatitudes, comforted, satisfied, seeing God. 

Satisfied also for us, even for her child. 


And as she. 





I spoke hastily of him. | 
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And now, Claire also had to learn the old | 


lesson of my childhood, to follow the 
motherly eyes “up to His face.” And being 
sweeter and more trustful than I, she learned 
her lesson sooner and better. She was dif- 
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ferent from me; more reasonable, more dis- 
ciplined, and also more able to take comfort 
in little things, refusing no crumb of comfort, 
no ray of light, from any side. 

Sometimes I wondered. 

To me the feeling in sorrow was,— 

“My feast of joy has been swept away. I 
will not refuse the crumbs under the table as 
sustenance. That would be suicide. But 
to give thanks at the empty table for the 
crumbs, and pretend to say grace as for the 
feast, that would be servile, false. And I 
will not try. I will mingle ashes with my 
bread, and my drink with weeping. God is 
a Father, my Father, the Father. He will 
understand.” 

But Claire, even in this sorrow which cleft 
her tender heart, as well I knew, was still like a 
guest at a king’s table. It seemed to me as 
if the old habits of her high-breeding went 
through her soul, and pervaded her religion. 

She would not fail in any gracious form of 
courtesy because her heart was breaking, 
any more than her mother when her life was 
ebbing ; not even, if I may say so, with God, 

She opened her windows literally and sym- 
bolically to the sunshine. She spread the 
little white tables with the primroses her 
mother had delighted in. She kept the room 
fair and pleasant, as if her mother were on a 
journey, and she had expected her home. 
And yet her dear brown eyes were often dim 
and red with weeping. 

“ The good God thought it worth while to 
make the primroses this spring,” said she, 
“and should I fail to show Him I see, and 
care, and am grateful? And then se cared, 

3ride. She cared so much! although she 
has so much that is fairer and better to care 
for now.” 

“When I can give thanks, Bride, and be 
a little glad, I know I am feeling a little as 
she is feeling now. But,” she added, with a 
sudden burst of weeping, “I cannot; I can- 
not always! . Only then I hope God is 
making something deeper in my heart, that 
by-and-by there may be more room, and I 
may be able to feel even more as she is 
feeling, yes, always more and more.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE seizure of the ten thousand English 
in France roused the nation from John o’ 
Groat’s House to the Land’s End. At last 
England set herself resolutely against the 
stream, regardless who puiled with her. 

From that time till the end of tse war 
twelve years afterwards, whatever some fac- 
tious men might write about the futility of 





opposing Buonaparte and his “ invincibles,” 
and however a feeble policy might reduce the 
war to “ neat and ineffective expeditions,” the 
nation went heart and soul into the conflict, 
hex spirit keeping firm in victory, and rising 
with defeat. For twelve years we felt our- 
selves, every inch of us, one Nation, and a 
nation standing alone, for all nations, for all 
the kingdoms of the world against one de- 
vouring Universal Empire. As long as Eng- 
land stood, Napoleon could not assume the 
coveted title of “ Emperor of the West.” 

It is difficult even at this distance, even for 
us who remember, to revive in our minds the 


preternatural terror that surrounded the name | 


of Buonaparte. Why should it be deemed 
incredible that he should attain any height of 
power, the Corsican lawyer’s son, the young 
artillery officer, whom emperors had become 
proud to call brother, who disposed of thrones 
to his kindred or his generals ? 

How could it be deemed incredible that 





he should commit any crime, who, as we all | 


believed, had murdered the young Duc 
d’Enghien at midnight; who had caused 
Pichegru to be strangled in one prison, and 
Toussaint L’Ouverture to be starved with 
cold and hunger in another; who mas- 
sacred his prisoners in Syria, and shot six 
thousand Russians kneeling helpless on the 
ice ; who, when thousands of his own men fell, 
shuddered a little at the blood-stains on the 
white uniform they happened to be wearing, 
and as a remedy commanded “only blue 
uniforms” in future ; who never hesitated 
at a falsehood or a slaughter ; and for what 
object? The glory of France? He was not 
even aFrenchman. His own supremacy ? No 
man disputed it. It was little wonder if to 
some he seemed an incarnation of some pre- 
ternatural power without heart or conscience. 

Three successive Augusts he fixed his 
camp at Boulogne, gazing menacingly across 
at our white cliffs,—and gathering his hun- 
dred thousand around him to cross the sea 
and assail us. 

In the first August, 1803, England answered 
him by enrolling her three hundred thousand 
volunteers, to avenge her ten thousand dé- 
tenus, and to meet the hundred and twenty 
thousand veterans at Boulogne. 

We laughed at ourselves and our voluntary 
Defenders, freely, as the custom of our coun- 
try is. Every town had its jokes against 
itself and its citizen soldiers (the old butt of 
wits from time immemorial), the cut of their 
uniforms, or the handling of their arms; and 
Abbot’s Weir was not behind the rest. I re- 
member well old stories of the heroic valour 
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| 
with which our gallant volunteers went forth | 
with fife and drum to encounter a reported out- | 
break of prisoners of war, and finding the enemy | 
to be nothing but certain white stones set to | 


safe but inglorious. And again, how on occa- 
sion of a review by some distinguished officer 
of the line, the manceuvres signally failed in 
consequence of the bugleman having blown a 
quid of tobacco into his bugle. 

We laughed at each other, and grumbled at 
the powers that be, as our wont is ; believing 
in each other and obeying the powers that be 
all the time, in that inconsistent manner which | 
amuses us, and perplexes and sometimes mis- 
leads our neighbours not a little. 

Not a groat did the Government pay, or 
would any Englishmen: accept for uniforms, 
arms, or time. 

Meantime, Mr. Pitt, still kept out of what 
most of us felt was his place at the head of 
the nation, was living at Walmer, command- | 





' ing volunteers. Great drillings were going on 
| throughout the land, in town market-houses, 


on village greens. Dibdin’s songs were sung, 
and old Scotch ballads were revived. 


It was an uneasy time for Quakers. To 


| be a man of peace meant to most of us little 





| prove what it would have meant on our own 


less than to be a traitor. 

How much did it all mean ? 

Disciplined, and under able leadership, it 
meant something at Trafalgar, in the Penin- 
sular War, and at Waterloo. | 

Buonaparte never obtained a chance to 


shores. It meant, at least, that the nation 
felt herself a nation; and that every atom 


| of the body politic had become for the time 


an atom multiplied by the sum of the whole. | 


It meant that we all knew there was some- 
thing worth infinitely more than money ; and, 
many of us, that there is something worth 
more than life. 

Onthe 2nd of August, 1804, when Buonaparte 
came to threaten us thesecond time from Bou- 
logne with his myriads, and his flat-bottomed 
boats, the pomp of his ceremonial was more 
splendid than at first. He had been decreed 
to be Emperor by the Senate on the 18th of 
May; and his Josephine was Empress. In 
form, nothing was wanting to the dramatic 
representation of the Roman invasion. The 
Imperial throne was set up on the coast, 
the legions paid homage around. 

But on that same 18th of May, the Eng- 
lishman we acknowledged as our chief had 
his hand once more on the helm. 

William Pitt was Prime Minister of Eng- 
land once more. 





Our little world at Abbot’s Weir, indeed, 
had its separate shadows and eclipses. But 
hope was strong in us. We had a conviction, 
Claire and I, that the world must brighten 
again, simply because we were young. And 


I always thought Pitt and Nelson were about | 


to finish the war, and set Piers free. 

In one respect Claire and I had drawn 
nearer each other. 

After much thought Claire had decided to 
attend our church. She thought the religion 
which made England what it was, must be 
stronger and truer than that which had either 
made or left France what it was; that the 


| church which fearlessly gave the Bible to 


the people, and the faith which laid hold 
throughout the land, not only on the hearts of 
gentle women to sweeten them, but of rough 
men, to change and save them, which made 
freedom and loyalty possible together, could 
not have wandered far from their divine source. 
Perhaps, also, Léontine and her Huguenot 
faith had unconsciously influenced her, and 
that century of persecution which had robbed 
France of her noblest ; certainly, Loveday 
and all she had seen in her. However it 
came about, so it was, that one Sunday morn- 
ing she walked quietly across the market-place 
with Léontine, and asked if she might sit in 
our pew. And that Easter she received the 
Sacrament, kneeling between my father and 
me under the old altar window. 

** If this is indeed the best I could do,” she 
said to me afterwards, as we walked across 
the pleasant Leas where Piers and I used to 
stroll on Sunday afternoons, “my mother 
and yours would be glad, Bride. And I 
think it is. And I think they are.” 

She had always a strange sense, for one so 
buoyant, of the transitoriness of this life, and 
its continuity with the next. Perhaps her 
old Catholic training had helped her to it, 


linking the living and the dead, by more un- |, 


broken ties, than some forms of Protes- 
tantism. Perhaps, also, the convulsions 
which had desolated her country and her 
home. I always felt that to me life was in 
some sense more solid, to her more liquid ; 
to me as the firm land which could only be 
parted by earthquakes, to her as the waves 


of the sea for ever heaving and parting, | 


whilst bearing us on to the invisible shore. 

She spoke of death more easily than [ 
could; more as one of “the incidents of 
life,” as one of its separations, and not always 
the worst. 

Now and then little letters came to us from 
Piers, quite cheerful, insisting that he was not 
wasting his time, that he was well treated, was 
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| earning his living, and gaining experience. 


In the first he sent a message to. Madame, 
very reticent and deferential, but not very 
bright as to the state of her property, 
although the a-devant intendant was pre- 
paring, he hoped, to send her some remit- 


| tances. 


| he went to Claire. 
| and uncertainties were over. 


In the second, having heard of Madame’s 
death, all his reticence was gone. He 
poured out all his heart to me about Claire. 
If I thought there was any chance of her 
caring for him, I was to tell her now ; inferior 
in rank and position, in everything, as he 
was, he loved her. He was sure I must 


know; he almost thought she must know. | 


He almost feared she must know so well 
that she could not care for him, or he should 
have known that she did. And if she did not, 
could not ever care, I was not to breathe a 
word, but to be as a sister to her always. He 
was sure our father would care for her asa 
child. But if only there cou/d be the right 
to do it, &e., &c. 

And I told our father; and quite simply 
And so the perplexities 
And Claire 
became our very own, and wrote, herself, a few 
words to Piers, only a few, because it was so 
doubtful if they would reach him. She said 
it was for her he had become a prisoner, and 
it was but his due. But the little letter did 
reach him, and seemed to be as satisfactory 
to him as a volume. 

Thenceforth they corresponded, and those 
letters which I never saw wonderfully light- 


|| ened the separation, even to me ; they made 
_ Claire so happy, that the reflected light gave 


| me faith in its source, through all the darkness 


of absence. Probably, moreover, the separa- 
tion by seas and continents lightened the 
other separation between the brother and 
sister, which must have come for me, when, 
however the love might continue, the whole 
weight of his heart’s confidence and care came 
to rest on another. Iseemed to gain a sister 
in Claire before I parted with anything of a 
brother to Piers’s bride. 

Moreover, this betrothal, which my father 


| wished to be known at once, had an unfore- 


' seen effect on the relations between Amice | 


|| and her grandmother. 


One morning when I was tying sweet-peas 
on the upper terrace of our garden, to my 
wonder and joy, Amice herself came out from 
the Aladdin’s-lamp-like door of the little sub- 


| terranean passage, and walked up the steep 
|) slope. 
| meet her. 


I was too surprised even to run and 
The “honour due,” as I knew 
Amice felt, to Madam Glanvil, had so sealed 





my lips, and made me shrink from anything || 


like a clandestine interview. 

We shook hands and kissed, without any 
extra demonstrations, as if we had only parted 
yesterday. Indeed we had lived together all 
the time, although it was a year since we had 
met ; because I knew always what Amice was 
thinking and feeling about it. And Amice 





was at all times rather like a boy, as Piers || 


used to say, or rather like her grandmother, | 


as to demonstration of feeling. 
“ Granny sent me!” said she with a smile. 
“She said to me this morning at breakfast, 


| when Cato and Cesar had left us,— 


| 


““¢ Child! with all your patience and sub- | 
mission, you are as proud as any Glanvil of || 


them all ; and that is the only excuse for you. 


If youhad been humble enough tofret, and cry, || 
and rage a little like other girls, it would all || 


have been over months ago. 
Danescombe. 
from Court all this time? Of course you 
might have known I did not mean it.’ 


“Of course I made no apology or self- | 


defence. And she continued,— 

“‘<T hope you are the better for the silence. 
I believe Iam. But some one must begin to 
speak. And as I am deaf, and most used to 
speaking, I suppose it must be me. What is 
this about Piers Danescombe ?’ 


I feel for Bride | 
Why have you shut her out | 


“T told her of the engagement with Claire. | 
“Very ridiculous,’ she said, but she | 


looked pleased. 
the girl a beggar. 
than your poor great aunt Prothesea and 
her Elder. 
or love any one, but an Englishman, it had 
better be a Frenchman. It seems more 
natural. One’s ancestors hundreds of years 
ago might have done the same. Besides 


‘The boy 2 prisoner, and | 
However, it is. better | 


If one is to fight any one, | 


it is rather a chance we Glanvils did not stay | 


in Normandy, and then we might all un- 
fortunately have been French. There are 


only two nations, after all, of really old 
family, the French and ourselves. 


civilised. Who had ever heard of Russia 
when the Glanvils came over with the Con- 
queror, orof Prussia, or evenof Austria? Then, 
besides, I don’t like this partition of Poland. 
Not: that I think much of the Poles. But we 
got over our little pilferings in the dusk, 
before history began, we old nations and old 
families. It is discreditagble to be caught 
doing these things in the daylight.’ 

“T suggested that the Hohenstaufen and 
the Hohenzollern were not altogether of new 
blood, and that the Holy Roman Empire 
was rather ancient. 


The rest || 
of them are children, parvenus, savages just | 
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“ ¢Hohenstuff and Holy Roman nonsense,’ | One of the prisons of war was placed 
said Granny irreverently, not believing in | among the bleak moorlands not far from us, 
history or in foreign languages, ‘that little | where bogs and wild ranges of lonely hills 
French thing is not a Roman, at all events, | made approach difficult, and escape, for a 
Iam glad to see by her coming every Sun- | foreigner, almost impossible. 
day to church. You may have her here with Our hearts ached often for the men torn 
Bride Danescombe.’ from pleasant France to drone away the 

“*But Grannie,’ I said, ‘do not talk to her | prime of life within those cheerless walls, 
about things Roman, or English and French.’ | The Latin inscription over the gates, 

“¢Do you think that Ido not know how to 
talk to young women in love? I was in love 
myself once, and am not such a monster after | must have read like a mockery to many who 
all,’ said Grannie; ‘and,’ she added paren- | entered them. 
thetically, as she rose from table, ‘by the However, with the buoyancy of their race, 
way, I have been thinking a good deal. And | the French prisonets made the best of their 
as to packing the negroes in ships, perhaps | circumstances, kept up each othe?’s spirits by 
John Wesley was right. Not that I think | tale and chanson, carved delicate toys out of 
any better of the blacks,’ she concluded, | bones, twisted chains, bracelets, and ofna- 
‘not a bit of it; nor of the Methodists. An | ments otit of hair, thought it worth while 
idle, incorrigible, chattering set, all of them. | even in that depth and darkness to make the 
They may do each other what good or harm | depth and darkness as light and as tolerable 
they can for me.’ as they could. 

“Which was Grannie’s form of adhesion to With the Americatis, men of our own race, 
the abolition of the slave-ttade, and the tole- | who were brought there afterwards, it was 
ration of missionaries in the plantations.” different. They drafik the etip t6 the dregs, 

“Claire always said ‘the discipline of | as those of our face are apt to do, storing 
silence’ would work well,” I said, “and it | small alleviations, refusing Comfort. 
certainly has.” Some of us console ourselvés by saying that 

“$0,” said Atnice, with her little dropping | it is the nobler animals, to which ffeédom is 
of laughter, “I have lost my only Chance of | as the bréath of life, which beat theif wings 
‘the ted rose’ of martyrdom, Bride, and am | ag#ifist the cagé and break their hearts against 
obliged to be a8 prosperous as yout friends at | the inévitable ; that it is the very energy which 
Clapham, and do all my good works to the | makes our race strong against réemediable ills, 
musi¢ Of silver trumpets, in the stifishine. At | which réndefs them desperaté betiéath the 
least until I can get to my poor negroes myself. | irrémediable. Yet the creatifes who sing in 
But oh, Bride,” she said, het eyes moistenitig | théit cages have stitely also their mefit and 
and het whole dear face radiant, “all this | theit strength. It takes at least as fitch 
means $o much, so much, for Granny! And | cottage to sifig away despait, as to beat 
do you know she told me I might have the | agaifist the prison-bars. 
servants iti for family prayer. ‘Andachapter| Patience has its manly heroism as well as 
from the Bible, or a Psalm, if you like,’ she | its feminine beatity, is a “ virtue” as Well as a 
said. ‘ Not too long, and take care that it is | grace ; and certainly it takes a latger weight of 
out of the Lessons. I will not have any | Christianity to make us patient that someé of 
separatist rambling about the Bible wherever | our neighbours. Claire naturally made the 
you choose. Anda prayer out of a book. | French prison her “parish ;” she and Léon- 
One or two of the collects will do.’ And she | tine knitting and sewing warm clothes, and 
concluded by saying, ‘I think we might have | doing what was more difficult to her, making 
the Confession. The Confession is very suit- | “ quétes” in all directions for money to help 
able. I have been saying it over often lately, | her compatriots. 


| “PARCERE SUBJECTIS,” 


and I hope it has done me a little good.’” In this work she found a fervent supporter 
: in a young French naval officer, Captain Gode- 
- CHAPIER XAX1I. froy, who was taken in one of the earliest en- 


For two years our island was islanded as | gagements,and sent to Abbot’s Weir on parole. 
it had scarcely been before. The Continent I cannot say the French officers were ad- 
was closed to our travellers. Few foreigners | mitted without precautions into our homes. 
entered England, except reluctantly, as exiles | Military men in general were in matrimonial 
or prisoners of war. Yet it so happened that | respects not popular among our townsfolks. 
our little world of Abbot’s Weir was widened | And French soldiers were certainly not re- 
instead of being narrowed by the exclusion. | garded as the least perilous to feminine hearts. 
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{ second he was not a‘ 
, testant ; 


| understood my answer. 
| no necessity or right to ask his name.’ 
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But Captain Godefroy was altogether an ex- 
ception. In the first placehe was not a soldier 
but a sailor, which in itself was something of 


| @ passport to our insular natures ; in “the 


*Papist” but a Pro- 
in the third, he was not gay, or 
debonnaire, or fascinating, or ‘‘ French,” ac- 
cording to any type we recognised. In the 
last place, (really in the last,) he was a man of 
some property, and had remittances, and 
paid his debts most rigidly. And so he 
became vege quite domiciled among us. 

Even Madam Glanvil invited him. I was 
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at Court when she first mentioned him. She 
had seen him at church on Sunday. 
“ Who is that fine, sad-looking man,” said 


“in a French naval uniform, 
yesterday? He 


she to Amice, 
who sat in the free seats 


ought not to sit in the free seats. He is a 
gentleman. Ask him into ours. Or stay! 
the vicar might have him. I will speak to 


the vicar. He was quite an example, so grave 
and devout, never looked at any one, quite 
an example, especially as of course he could 
' not salewmned a word of what was going 


@ n.”? 
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But Amice said hastily, “He does under- 
stand English.” 

“What is his name ?” asked Madam. 

Amice did not know. 

“Very strange you should know he knows 
English, and yet not know his name,” said 
her - grandmother. 

“ T know he understands English, because | 
he asked me a question at our gate, and | 
But of course T had | 


“ What did he ask?” said Madam Glanvil, | 
“and at which gate ?” 


“The gate at the end of the wood, 
Granny,” said Amice, “on the road to the 
moor. You knowit is the limit of the parole 
for the French prisoners.” 

“I know nosuch thing. A very accommo- 
dating rule for us!” said Madam Glanvil, 
grimly. “I should recommend the French 
prisoners, as a rule, to walk the other way. 
There are three other roads. And I have no 
desire to have foreigners prowling about our 
| Cottages, among the maidens and the hens. 

Frenchmen eat eggs by the dozen, and no 
| doubt think all fair in love and war.’ 
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| Amice laughed, but her colour rose a little. 
| She was not given to “ flush and blush” as her 
grandmother accused me of doing. 

“If you wish him to sit in our pew, 
Granny,” said she, “you had better clear 
your mind first as to the eggs, or perhaps you 
might not enjoy saying the responses to the 
Commandments together.” 

“But you have never told me what he 
| asked. Why cannot you tell plainly at once ?” 
| “J can and will,” said Amice. “ There is 

hardly anything to tell. It is a very short 
story. I was coming up out of the wood, 
and he stood at the gate with one of Honor 
Rosekelly’s grandchildren on his shoulder. 
He took off his hat, and, with a very serious 
look, begged my pardon for speaking. The | 
little creature looked quite at home with him. | 
And the grave, sad look went out of his face | 
when he spoke to her. He said he had | 
found the little maid crying bitterly in the | 
road for ‘mammy ; she seemed to have lost | 
her way, and could only point up the lane | 
beyond thegate, “which,” he said, with a slight | 
momentary smile, “involved him in a case of | 
conscience, the gate being the furthest Emit | 
permitted to his | parole.” 

** Well, what did you do?” 

“What could I do, Granny, but take the 
child from him, and carry it to old Honor’s 
cottage myself?” 

“No, poor fellow! You were very clever 
to understand him,” said Madam Glanvil. 
“ No doubt he has a wife and children of his 
own at home. Those sailors always marry 
early. I will invite the vicar, and Mr. 
Danescombe and his wife, and ask him to 
meet them. You should write at once, if I 
could only find out the name. And you can 
ask the little French girl. She will be some- 
body for him to speak to,” concluded Madam 
Glanvil, unmoved as to her conviction of the 
impossibility of a foreigner speaking English 
in any intelligible manner: 

| “ His name is Godefroy,” I said, “ Captain 
| Hervé Godefroy. His family is from Nor- 
mandy.” 

“ Normandy!” said Madam Glanvil. Al- 
| most as good as a cousin. I have no doubt 
his forefathers fought side by side with ours. 

Poor fellow! pity they did not come over 
with us. His wife and children must be very 
| sorry now, that they stayed behind.” 
| And so Madam Glanvil, having provided 

Captain Godefroy with suitable domestic 

ties, and almost proved to her own satisfaction 
that he was scarcely a Frenchman at all, 
broke down her usual rule; and the young | 

French officer obtained the en/rée to Court. 








And so, as my selfish beient ule out at 
first, my Amice was stolen away from me. 
And so, as love learned in the end, our Amice 
found the fulfilment of her life, and gave us 

lervé Godefroy, and he gave her back to us 
worth tenfold all she had been before. 

Madam Glanvil herself fell straightway 
into grandmotherly love for the young man. 

He had a grave and tender deference for 
her, which brought out all the high breeding 
that belonged of right to her gentle blood. 
With him her manners took a sweet, old- 
fashioned, stately courtesy which surprised 
those who did not know that her eccentricities 
were but a crust underneath which lay, not 
only a generous heart, but a fine old polish, 
inwrought, as in her old oaken furniture, from 
the use of centuries. It wasa pleasant sight to 
see him kiss her hand, the tender gravity with 
which he paid, and the lofty yet half shy grace 
with which she received the homage: The 
first time, I remember a faint blush came on 

the fine, fair, proud, old face, and gave one a 
vision of what it must have been before the 
strong lines of age, and of habitual care and 
| command had stamped it. She said Captain 
Godefroy had evidently had a gentleman for 


| his father, and a gentlewoman for his mother. 


Her courtesy entirely checked, as regarded 
him, the peremptory inquisition to which she 
subjected most people. She did not even ask 
him about the wife and children with whom 
she had endowed him. She thought it might 
be too painful for him to speak of them. 

Indeed there was a kind of gravity and 
loftiness about the young French officer 
which prevented Abbot’s Weir in general 
from gratifying its curiosity by direct question- 
ing, and left a large margin. around him for 
legends and myths on which any light thrown 
by casual revelations of his own, was wel- 
comed, and multiplied into a hundred prisms. 

Not that he made any mysteries about 
himself. No man could be more frank and 
straightforward. Intrusive curiosity he was 
certainly capable of baffling. But in general 
he was simply unaware that people cared to 
know about him. Reticent he naturally was. 
It had, moreover, not been the habit of the 
men of the “religion” in France to talk much 
about themselves. 

The Protestants of France had passed 
through a two hundred years’ “ discipline of 
silence,” living all that time deprived of utter- 
ance in publicassembliesor in books,—by their 
very firesides watched by spies and invaded 
by dragonnades. The discipline had not 
been without fruit. It had not deprived 


| them of the rapid and acute eloquence which 
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belongs to their nation; but it had pruned 
from them the habit of boastful and super- 
fluous speech. There had been little tempta- 
tion to them to speak of what were their true 
glories, the gibbet, the stake, the wheel, the 
galleys, the massacred congregations, the vio- 
lated hearth, encountered for truth and God. 

My father from the first had taken greatly 
tohim. They had had many hopes and many 
désillusionnements in common. And to Madam 
Glanvil he spoke freely. To all aged people 
his manner had a deference which was much 
more than manner. He believed in the 
venerableness of old age. And there was a 
clear ring in his rich tenor voice, and a dis- 
tinctness in his measured and slightly foreign 
accent which always made his words intelli- 
gible to a deafness, as we knew of old, always 
a little arbitrary and discriminating. 

And Amice, during these dialogues, took 
in a highly feminine way to knitting f now 
and then interposing with a low word in re- 
sponse to an appeal of his, and always con- 
stituting to him the chief part of the audience. 

And I sat sometimes, and listened too, 
and watched my darling—my heroine’s heart 
being won ; at first, as it seemed, from me, but 
afterwards, as I learned, for me and for all. 

His father was of an old family of Norman 
gentlemen. Not sixty years before, in Nor- 
mandy, six hundred Protestants of the genera- 
tion of his father and grandfather had escaped 
from a fresh outburst of persecution, happily 
the last on a national scale. Their homes had 
been broken into at night by officers of the 
king’s archers accompanied by the curés of 
the parish, and their children, especially their 
young daughters, seized from them with cruel 
sabre-cuts and blasphemies, to be thrust into 
convents, there to be taught the Roman 
Catholic religion at the expense of their 
parents. Happily that district was near the 
sea coast, and the midday of the eighteenth 
century was nearly reached ; and so the last 
large emigration of Protestant refugees es- 
caped better than most of their forefathers. 

* Pity,” Madam Glanvil said, “ your father 
had not been among those exiles, you would 
then have been fighting on our side.” 

Captain Godefroy’s mother was a Guiton ; 
—a descendant of the family of the brave 
Mayor Guiton, who held starving La Ro- 
chelle so long against the king’s forces. 

* Ah!” Madam Glanvil admitted, “I have 
always been sorry at my heart for that business 
of La Rochelle. I have often heard of it. 
One of my own ancestors was an officer of 
the fleet sent out with the succours which 
never reached the besieged ; I fear were never 





meant to reach. A bad business. His 
Majesty had bad advisers, and but too faith- 
ful servants. It nearly drove our family over 
to the wrong side. If it had not been for 
the civil wars and Oliver Cromwell, and the 
martyrdom of King Charles, I doubt whether 
we should have held our politics.” 

“ Tt was.a sad affair for us,” Captain Gode- 
froy replied. “It was among our nursery 
tales how the starving citizens of La Rochelle 
three times saw, with unutterable grief, the 
English fleet in the offing, and three times 
saw—what we had been used to think in- 
credible—England baffled and driven back.” 


Amice looked up with one of her bright | 


flashes of intelligence and sympathy. 

“Your nursery tales must have been of a 
high order,” she said. 

“We had certainly no need to turn to 
stories of loup-garous and witches’ caldrons 
for horrors,” he said. 

“ And little need to turn to Greece and 
Rome for heroes,” she replied. 

He smiled one of those rare smiles of his, 
which came from sources as deep as his 
sorrows and the courage which bore them. 

“We ought to have gained some spiritual 
muscle,” he said, “in pulling two hundred 
years against the stream.” 

“You can understand, Madame,” he con- 
tinued, “since you care for our history, how 
the Revolution, which has proved in many 
ways such a desolation, seemed to us a de- 
liverance.” 

This was certainly a little difficult for Ma- 
dam Glanvil to admit. Except for the 
amends she felt due for the miscarriage of 


her ancestors’ expedition at La Rochelle, she | 


could scarcely have let it pass. 


; pale P ; | 
“Time was beginning to set things right 


before the Jacobins took it in hand,” she said, 
grimly. ‘And some of your forefathers were 
not altogether without turbulence.” 

“For a hundred years,” he replied, “ we 
had many rich, and many noble among us, 
and we fought for our rights. Would you 
have had it otherwise?” he asked, not without 
stratagem, for Madam Glanvil would certainly 
not have done otherwise. If her theories 
were for non-resistance, her sympathies were 
undoubtedly with those who resisted. 

“ Little good cameof it,” shesaid, evasively, 
applying to her snuffbox. 


‘So, many of us felt,” he replied. “ After | 


1685, the year of the Revocation, we were 
poor, and for the most part of lowly station, 
like the Apostles. Our rich men had escaped 
to enrich England and Germany. Our nobles 
were exiles. Some of them, Madame, did fight, 
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| the West Indian slaves. 
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not ignobly, in your armies. Our congrega- 
tions assembled in deserts and caves, at the 
risk of fusillades. Our pastors were con- 
secrated, as they knew, to the ‘ vocation of 
martyrdom.’ But our pastors preached sub- 
mission, and our people, for the most part, 
to the utmost limit of endurance (the rising 
of the Cevennes being ended), practised it.” 

Amice had laid aside her work, and was 
gazing far away. 

“T weary you with my old histories,” he 
said softly. 

“No,” she said; “I was only thinking of 
If some of your 
people could have taught them the lessons 
of patience, they would have come with force 
from such lips.” 

He paused. 

“You have West Indian property ?” he said 
earnestly. “In St. Vincent a plantation was 
left to me. Once I wished to take charge of 
it, and prevent some of the evils there; and 


| afterwards I often regretted I had not. I 


thought I had missed my vocation. But 


| scarcely lately,” he added, as if to himself. 


This little interlude took place in very 
rapid words, whilst Madam Glanvil was ex- 


| pressing her divided state of mind by vigor- 
| ously poking the fire. 


“ You should have kept to the old track,” 
she said at last. “The pasteurs were wiser 
than the democrats. Revolution could do 
nothing for you.” 

“Not quite nothing,” he demurred ; “but 
it promised much. You will remember it is 


| not forty years since in the Catholic churches 





at Toulouse they celebrated with pomp the 
anniversary of the St. Bartholomew of the 
South. It is not forty years since the Pasteur 
Rochette was hanged, and three gentlemen of 
Languedoc were beheaded at Toulouse for 
religion, or since poor old Calas, by long-since- 
disproved calumny—accused of the murder 
of his son for turning Catholic—was broken 
on the wheel, and took two hours dying. ‘I 
die innocent,’ he said. ‘Jesus Christ, inno- 
cence itself, willed to die by torments yet 
more cruel.’ The Catholic priests who 
attended him on- the scaffold confessed, 
‘Thus in old times died our martyrs.’ 
Voltaire pleaded for his memory. In three 
years the sentence was annulled, and fanati- 
cism to that extent was never possible again. 
At least,” he added sadly, “fanaticism up- 
held by the Church and the law. The 
fanaticism of mobs is a hurricane no one can 
provide against.” 

“ Léontine says always that all our people 
die well,” interposed Claire, who happened to 








be present. ‘ Of our king also, and Madame 
Elizabeth, may it not be said, ‘Thus in old 
times died our martyrs ?’” 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle,” he replied, “if you 
could know how eagerly we, who have been 
so long accustomed to be banished outside 
our national history as proscribed outlaws, 
take up and claim the heroic traditions we 
have in common with all our countrymen! 
To be exiled im France, as we were, was in 
some respects harder than to be exiled from 
it. To understand our isolation,” he con- 
tinued, “ you must remember it is not thirty 
years since one of our pastors died in prison 
for religion, in La Brie. And it is not fifteen 
years,” he concluded, his voice dropping to 
its deepest tones, and tremulous with feeling, 
“since all professions were closed to us and 
all means of livelihood except trade, or farm- 
ing; since our marriages were illegal, our 
children unrecognised as lawful, the rites of 
Christian burial of our dead forbidden to us. 
It was only in 1787 that marriage and burial 
were permitted us. Was it wonderful that 
we welcomed the dawn of the Revolution ?” 

“‘ Ah, monsieur,” said tender-hearted Claire, 
breaking down into tears, “I wonder at 
nothing in our poor France. My mother 
taught me that. Only I like to think that 
we, of the Catholic noblesse, and our king, 
did a little to help you before we fell. In 
1787, when these your wrongs were redressed, 
France had still a king and a nobility.” 

“ Nobody doubts that your King Louis was 
a saint, or fit to be one,” Madam Glanvil 
said; “if he was not a sage.” 

Madam Glanvil was a little impatient 
with tears. Amice had not used her to them. 
Their race was of the kind from which wrong 
does not draw tears, but strikes fire. 

A little storm was gathering. 

Captain Godefroy dispersed it. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said to Claire, “ it 
was a happy moment for us when the aged 
Paul Rabaud preached the first sermon in 
the first temple granted us, at Nismes ; when 
the women who had faded from youth to grey 
hairs, in the prisons of Aigues Mortes were 
set free. It was a proud moment for us 
Protestants when Rabaud St. Etienne, himself 
ordained, at twenty, a pastor of the perse- 
cuted Church, grandson of our noble Paul 
Rabaud, who had been from youth to past - 
middle age a hunted Pasteur du Désert, was 
nominated President of the General Assembly 
of France, and said there to all the nation, 
‘My country is free. Let her show herself 
worthy of liberty by declaring that the very 
word /olerance shall be proscribed—that unjust 
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word which represents religious differences as 
crimes.’ But it was a moment which touched 
a deeper chord when the grandson of the 
persecuted pleaded for the life of the great- 
grandson of the persecutor. We could not 
silence the clamours which drowned the dying 
words of our king. We could only thank 
God for him that he died patient, calm, and 
believing as any of those forefathers of our 
religion, whose dying words had been similarly 
silenced long before.” 

“For me,” he resumed, “I have, indeed, 
hoped too much, from every direction. I hoped 
from the National Assembly, with Rabaud 
St. Etienne at its head; I hoped from the 
Republic; did it not proclaim liberty and 
I hoped from Napoleon 


| Buonaparte; did he not declare that ‘the 


| nothing and lose nothing. 
something ?” 





empire of the law ceases where the empire of 
conscience begins?’ I hoped the old hatreds 
were to die out between class and’ class, 
between faith and faith, between nation and 
nation. My politics, therefore, are little 
worth any one’s attending to.” 

“ Yet,” said Amice softly, “ you would not 
wish to have hoped less.” 

“No!” he said; “to hope all and lose all 
is better, infinitely better, than to hope 
Is not hope itself 


So in many a talk by the fireside, in garden 
and woodland walks, the summers and winters 
wore on towards 1805. And all the while 
Amice’s life and mine were separating and 
gathering around different centres. 

More and more, the conversation, when we 
were all together, used to be between Cap- 
tain Godefroy and Madam Glanvil. With 
Amice he had reached a certainty of under- 
standing that needed little direct speech. 

The different types of their religion, as of 
their characters, fulfilled each other wonder- 
fully. With her religion meant forgiveness, 
love, the forgiving Father, the Incarnate and 
atoning Son ; the loving, healing, softening 
Spirit ; the reconciled, happy, obedient child. 
With him it meant. power, majesty, truth, 
justice, the Sovereign to Whom the pro- 
foundest loyalty, ynlimited self-sacrifice, and 
unhesitating obedience were due ; at Whose 
lips we were to question nothing, from Whose 
hand we were to submit to everything, in 
Whose heart-searching presence a lie was 
impossible, on Whose awful altar of truth life 
was a light offering ; the soldier sworn, to die 
at his post; the subject ready, to seal his 
loyalty with life. 

His hereditary faith was that masculine 
Calvinism which has been the religion of so 
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many strong intellects, of so many free nations, 
and of so many heroic hearts; the faith in 
a Supreme Will, unalterably just, which must 
conquer all wills, must be accepted, at what- 
ever cost to reason or heart, must be obeyed, 
at whatever cost to heart or life; the faith 
which in men has combined as much of daring 
and duty; in women, of devoutness and 
heroism ; in nations, of law and liberty, as 
any in the world. 

Amice’s faith was rather in the Supreme 
Love which must conquer all hearts. 

Both met, and fulfilled each other’s faith 
in that redeeming Cross where the Divine 
Love suffered to the utmost for man, and the 
human will gave itself to the utmost to God. 

Both met and fulfilled each other’s life in 
that lifelong service of the oppressed, to 
which they devoted themselves; every act 
and sacrifice of which, God, in giving 
them to each other, made for them, step 
after step, from light into fuller light, on and 
on, as we believe, for ever. 

I cannot think or speak of that deep, per- 
fect, ennobling love of theirs, except with the 
same gravity and reverence as I think of 
their religion. There were no misunderstand- 
ings, no fluctuations, no flashes of surprise in 
it. Their hearts were open all through to 
each other. 

And at last, one morning in the winter 
before the Battle of Trafalgar, Madam Glanvil 
said to Amice, as Amice was rubbing her 
chilled feet by her bedroom fire (the old 
lady went out little now, and grew less arbi- 
trarily deaf, and submitted sometimes to be 
alittle petted and caressed), “I do not think 
Captain Godefroy has any wife or children, 
after all.” 

“T never thought he had, Granny,” said 
Amice. 

“TI suppose, now, there is no help for it,” 
Madam Glanvil rejoined; “and he may 
as well continue to come here as before.” 
Which was Madam Glanvil’s sanction to 
Amice’s engagement. 

And the next day she wore on her finger a 
chased gold ring, with a sapphire in it, which 
Captain Godefroy’s mother had been used to 
wear on her wedding finger. 

And Captain Godefroy ventured to salute 
the stately old lady’s cheek; whereupon, 
rising from her high-backed chair (she still 
scored an easy-chair), and taking his two 
hands in hers, she said, “ You will under- 
stand her better, and be better to her than I 
have been. She is a good child, but a true 
Glanvil; perhaps not altogether the worse 
for that ; certainly not the worse for being 
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| do not know that we ought to let a chance | which we call a “ stroke.” 


| little dry smile, “for an old woman's word | Glanvil having great scorn of aid in her 


| not gone with her, first following as a child, | forgetting the moral source to which she 
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something besides. I never thought to have | the anguish may work itself into the whole 
given one of our house to a Frenchman. | heart, making it soft and deep and tender, 
But, after all, we were all Norman once ; and | patient and pitiful. 

it was a chance that your forefathers did not | 

come over with us, or even your father him-| The very night of Amice’s betrothal, the 
self in that emigration of the six hundred only | blow had come, that direct destruction of 
sixty years ago. If they had, or he had, | power, as if by the benumbing touch of an 
there would have been no difficulty ; and I | irresistible hand, without warning or pain, 


like that keep you apart. At all events, I1| In the moming, Amice waited some time 
suppose it is too late,” she concluded, with a | for her grandmother’s appearance (Madam 


to keep you apart now; you seem to have | toilet to the last, so that no one ventured to 
taken the matter into your own hands. So, I | intrude on her privacy until she rang) ; until, 
may as well do like the rest of the wise | at last she became alarmed, and rushing up 
despots, pretend to command by willing | the stairs, knocked softly at the chamber door. 
what you will.” | An answer came, gentle and faint; and 
And so saying, she took Amice’s hand also | entering, she found her grandmother unable 
in hers, and held them together one moment, | to move, although her speech was happily 
and then, not without some quivering of lips | unaffected. 
and tottering of limbs, but declining all assist-| Dr. Kenton when summoned thought the 
ance, she left them together, and went slowly | case very serious ; and he hinted that one of 
up the old oak stairs alone to her chamber. | the gravest symptoms was the—“ might he 
say ?—unnatural gentleness and placability of 
CHAPTER XXXII. | the patient.” But this Amice would not admit. 
Mapam GLanvIL never walked down that | She was persuaded, she told me, though she 
old oak staircase again. Often, afterwards, | did not say so to Dr. Kenton, that this gentle- 
with the unreasonable self-reproach of love, | ness had been growing for some time, and 
when death has made love sacred, and unable | that it was due not to paralysis, but to John 
any more to serve, she would blame herself | Wesley’s “Thoughts on Slavery,” and to the 
for not insisting on helping her grandmother | use of the General Confession. 
up the stairs that night. | Yet she was not consistent with herself, for 
“The first time for years and years I had | when I acquiesced, she burst into tears, and 


| 


| 


and then, in after years, supporting her, and | had insisted on attributing Madam Glanvil’s 
always waiting for the kiss at the door! | softened demeanour, she murmured, “Oh, if 
Even during the year of our silence—(‘which | I could only hear Granny scold us all heartily 
was indeed my fault,’ she would say, ‘all | once more!” 

my fault, all my pride, my ungenerous mis- It was a vain wish. 

understanding !) And not even to have seen} Madam Glanvil retained to the last her 
her go up that last evening! In my selfish | objections to “scenes”—to anything melo- 
happiness, taking her at her word, when I | dramatic; otherwise, I believe, she would 
ought to have distrusted and disobeyed. She | have found consolation in summoning all 
would have been pleased. And I can never | the household (including first of all Cato, and 
do anything to please her more.” | Cesar, and Chloe), or, indeed, all Abbot's 

Tender trifles of everyday life, little un- | Weir around her bed, and telling them how 
noticed habits of love, which at any moment | hasty and proud she felt she had often been, 
may give a shattering shock to our inmost | and how, terrible as it had been at first 
being, simply by being stopped! And I, not | to lie smitten and helpless,—she felt it happy, 
knowing yet the austere sincerity of grief, | at last, to submit and lie low beneath the 
would vainly try to excuse and comfort her. | Hand that had brought her down. 

But Hervé Godefroy understood grief, and/ But, as it was, she did nothing but be 
Amice, better ; the truthfulness of her nature, | patient, and said little but to thank every- 
and also the terrible truthfulness of sorrow. | one for every little kindness—or now and 
And he let her grieve, grieving with her.| then, when she thought herself alone, or 
He knew that such pain cannot be stilled, | alone with Amice, which was just the same— 
that the wound must have its anguish, if it | to thank God and ask Him not to let her 
is not to mortify, and spread the touch of be impatient—and often to breathe the name 
death throughout the whole being; that, so | of Jesus, and say how much more He had 
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suffered ; Himself once helpless as she was, 
unable to move hand or foot, but also unable 
to hide His face from the mocking crowd, while 
she could still move one arm,—and saw 
around her nothing but love and reverence. 

She took no farewells, except only of poor 
Chloe. And that was the longest confes- 
sion she made, of sin, or of faith. Taking 
Chloe’s black hand with the one hand she 
could use, she looked at Amice and said :— 

“You took good care of her. She will 
take care of you and yours. I am going 
where people are not divided into black and 
white, or into slave or free. All free there. 
Perhaps one day all free here. You will come, 
and are sure to be welcomed on the right 
hand. Forgive me for hasty words, and pray 
that He may forgive, and that I may not be 
told to depart. Saviour of all, make us all 
Sree, that we may be free indeed.” 

To which poor Chloe could only reply by 
sobbing protestations of devotion and grati- 
tude, and assurances that missis would get 
well, or be sure to have some high place in 
heaven, far above such as she, except for 
what the blessed Lord had done for all alike.” 

For Chloe had no objection at all to dif- 
ferences of glory in heaven, and could never 
quite get over a feeling that white people who, 
having all they could want, and being able to 
read and write, were humble enough to become 
Christians, must have some higher reward 
by-and-by, than black people, who being 
slaves, and having nothing that they wanted, 
naturally fled to the pitiful Saviour, as a 
hunted animal to its covert. 

But when Chloe was led sobbing from the 
room, she said to Amice,— 

‘She will never live, missie! Poor dear 
missis! Solike a lamb! so sweet and meek! 
She sees everything too dim, and too clear. 
No difference between black and white! 
Poor dear missis !—and asking me to pray 
for her! As if the dear Lord could not hear 
her better than me !—me who talk like a baby, 
and she who talks like a book.” 

“God gives the,best things to the babes,” 
Amice said; “and Jesus told us to be like 
the children. So, pray, Chloe! Pray!” 

“ Do you think, missie, poor Chloe has got 
to begin now to pray for poor dear missis ? 
When missis called us lazy brutes and uglier 
still, need to pray, then! But now she so 
sweet, like alamb! Nothing to ask, nothing 
to do, but praise the Lord night and, day, and 
cry like a child.” 

Madam Glanvil spoke little, but once again 
she murmured, “ Zhou Saviour of all, make 
us all free, that we may be free indeed.” 


Strangely the simple words struck to Amice’s 
heart ; they were the last in those “ Zhoughts 
of John Wesley on slavery,” which her grand- 
mother had once thrown angrily into the fire. 


So, all through that summer and autumn of 
1805, the shadow of death lay on the old 
house at Court, and a high and brave 
spirit was slowly divesting itself of much that 
cannot be carried on that lonely journey; 


perty, except as a provision for those who 
are left below, and now laying aside pride, 
and hard judgment, ‘and much prejudice, 
that so, when the last step came, nothing 
might be left but to commend herself, bare 
and destitute, but redeemed and reconciled, 
confidingly, into the Father’s hands. 
Following the slowly departing spirit along 
that silent solemn way, those in the old 
House had little thought to spare for the 
on"? 
winds and storms swept and wailed through 
the woods, and battered and cannonaded the 
old house with noisy display of force (so 


all, except the sufferer, knew too well that a 
fiercer storm of war and peril was raging 
around England. ‘The fleets of Nelson and 
Villeneuve were being tossed and driven by 
those autumnal gales. 

Never, men said, since the Armada threat- 
ened England had her peril been as great as 
now. 

Once more, as we all knew (and for the 
last time, which we knew not), Napoleon 
Buonaparte was menacing us on the shores of 
France, and with him the Grand Army, a 


transports ready to convey them. “Give 
me the command of the Channel for twelve 


And, meantime, Admiral Villeneuve, who 
was to give him that command, and Nelson, 
who was to restrain Villeneuve, were wan- 
dering, we knew not where, on the high seas. 
We only knew that the French fleet had gone 
to the West Indies, and Nelson after it, with 
a far inferior force, which numerical inferiority, 
however, in itself gave us little uneasiness. 
The first good news we received was that 
Villeneuve and his ships, driven by Nelson 
from the West Indies, and then missed by him, 
had been encountered by Sir Robert Calder, 
cruising in the Channel, with at least this 
result of victory, that the French fleets had to 
abandon the protection of the flotilla intended 
to transport the invaders, and the Emperor 





withdrew with the Grand Army to carry on 


having already put away all sense of pro, | 


hours,” he said, “et 7’ Angleterre aura vécu.” | 








tumults in the world around; although, as | 


feeble compared with the silent foe within), | 


hundred and thirty thousand men, with | 
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the war in Germany. For which service 
England, accustomed to naval victories more 
undeniable, administered in a lofty way rather 
rebuke than thanks to Sir Robert Calder. 

Napoleon had withdrawn, But we were 
still in uncertainty as to the destination of the 
French and Spanish fleets. Nelson, shattered 
by his harassing pursuit of Villeneuve, was 
taking his last rest in his country house, when 
the news reached him that Villeneuve was 
safe,in a trap, at Cadiz. The irresistible call 
of patriotism touched his heart once more, 
he offered his services to the Admiralty, and, 
on the 22nd of September, arrived at Ports- 
mouth, to take command of the fleet. Ex- 
ultation and sorrow were strangely blent 
through England in that departure; as, a 
few weeks afterwards, when 


“ Home they brought her warrior, dead.” 


We heard how the people crowded around 
him on the shore, not idly gazing, but weep- 
ing around him, and even kneeling to implore 
blessings on him. So he sailed, in the 
Victory, taking his coffin with him, made out 
of the mast of Z’ Orient. 

Two days afterwards Buonaparte left Paris 
for his campaign against Russia and Austria ; 
and our statesmen began to feel stronger 
than for many years, believing that they had, 
at last, secured in the alliance recently con- 
cluded with Austria and Russia a powerful 
coalition against Napoleon. William Pitt was 
full of hope in this alliance ; but the heart 
of England rested not so much on his alli- 
ances, as on himself; on himself, and on 
Nelson, her two mighty sons ; little dreaming 
that neither of them was to be with us by 
the new year ! 


The times were perilous, indeed, for Eng- 
land ; but with Pitt and Nelson to think and 
to fight for us, we felt the world no chaos. 
Rapidly indeed the thinking and the fighting 
were wearing out the heart and brain of the 
two on whom all England was leaning. But 
this, in those days, we knew not. We had 
our Atlas and our Hercules ; and they did 
their work cheerily and gallantly, as the 
heroes do, making little of it ; whilst we little 
thought how heavily the world they bore up 
was pressing on the shoulders, or that the 
labours were draining away the life. 


On the 21st of October, early in the morn- 
ing, the long watching by the death-bed at 
Court was over. The hush of awe had suc- 
ceeded to the hush of anxious watchfulness. 
Amice had sent the weary nurses and 











servants to rest, and was left alone for awhile 
beside her dead. 

She opened the window, and listened to: 
the flow of the river, and the sweep of the 
wind through the autumnal woods, and the 
song of a few robins, calm, autumnal, full 
of a quiet content, all rapture of love and 
hope long past. It was the first time she 
had looked on the outer world for so long! 
And now it seemed such a long way off, 
“‘ altogether the other world,” she said. “ Ay 
world was the spiritual world, the unseen, 
where she had gone, where the spirit really 
always dwells, as unseen always as hers 
now. She was wear ; and God, and our Lord, 
and the loving Spirit. The woods, the old 
familiar garden, even the singing birds, were 
Jar away. I felt it once before, in a measure, 
when I knelt beside Chloe in the church on 
the New Year’s Eve of the century.. The 
wind, the very sky, so pure and delicate in 
its morning tints, the birds, flowers, were 
material, mortal, corruptible. And she and 
I had always and had still what was incor- 
ruptible and faded not away. She has now 
that on/y. And in those first moments I felt 
her not gone, but brought nearer than ever.” 

It seemed a time when barriers were 
broken down, and veils rent from the top 
to the bottom. The world grew larger 
and nearer, the struggling, sinning, suffer- 
ing world, with God loving it, And then 
two things came before her like visions. 
The French and English fleets, which Hervé 
Godefroy said he thought must ere long be 
joined in battle, the human beings, country- 
men of hers and of his, fighting and struggling 
for the mastery, and dying there; and the 
slaves in the West Indies, men, and women, 
and children, too surely driven that very 
morning to their hard, unbroken work with 
threats and blows. What a chaos, what an 
arena of wild beasts it seemed! And Granny 
was at rest beyond itall. But was God really 
loving all? English and French, slaves and 
slaveholders? And was dying, indeed, to 
go and be with Him, with Christ, Who had 
seen the world and its battles, not from 
above only, but from wéhin, from beneath— 
borne down in the battle, bruised and smitten ? 

If then God loved the world, those with Him 
must love the world, and if He could bear to 
look at it, having created it, and loved it so 
much as to give his Son for it; so coudd they. 

What makes it possible for any of us to 
bear the sight of suffering in those dear to 
us? What could it be but hope? Hope of 
healing and purification through suffering ; 
hope of rescue at any cost for the lost; hope 
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learned from Him who not only loved the 
world enough, through all its sinning, to give 
Himself for it, but hoped for it enough to 
deem the joy set before Him of saving it 
from its sin well worth the Cross ? 

They through hope able to be patient; we 

through patience learning to hope. 
| What then are they caring for? 

In its measure for every conflict, it seemed 
to Amice, against wrong, and injustice, and 
oppression without. 

Supremely, for every conflict against sin 
and selfishness within. 

For this terrible European war, then, in its 
measure, as far as truth and justice are in- 
volved in it. 

Surely, for the struggle, through English 
law, against the great wrong of slavery. 

Supremely, for the struggle, through Christ’s 
Gospel, against sin and despair iz the slave, 
and in the master. 

To this last she had consecrated herself 
five years before ; when that high and pre- 
judiced spirit, latterly so cleared and softened, 
had been the only obstacle to the service. 
To this, beside that lifeless form, she con- 
secrated herself again, as, absolutely and 
without reserve what the softened and lowly 
spirit which but that morning had departed, 
must now be caring for most on earth. The 
only obstacle now in her path was the great 
love which made life so precious. 

Should she let that great gift of God be a 
hindrance to obeying His call ? 

She made no vow, she only knelt beside 
the pale, placid, impassive face, and repeated 
once more the words she had uttered a few 
hours before, responded to, then, with that 
last gaze, that wistful gaze not fixed any 
longer on her, or on anything on earth. 

“ Father, into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit; into Thy hands to guide, mould,—into 
Thy hands, absolutely, without reserve, to 
do with me what Thou wilt.” 

Then, rising, she went down-stairs. 


It was daylight now, though not in the 
darkened house. She went into the dining- 
room, and at sight of the high old empty 
chair, daily life came back to her, with the 
new great blank, and the reality of the greater 
blank and sacrifice before her, yet. Shehad not 
been there long when Hervé Godefroy came. 

And as he drew her to him, through her 
tears, she said at once, not daring to delay,— 

“The only obstacle duty placed in the 
way of that great duty you and I have re- 
cognised so long is gone. ‘Tell me, what 
shall I do? You come of a race long used 








to give up its best to God. Strengthen me 
to do what I ought.” 

It was evidently no new effort to him to 
measure what that duty might cost. 

For, holding both her hands in his, and 
pressing them against his heart, and looking 
down into her tearful eyes, he said,— 

“The like sacrifices were required of us for 
generations. But with us it was the women 
that risked their dearest, and the men only 
themselves. 
their sacrifice than ours.” 

“You see I must go,” she said, “and 
soon.” 

Then she led him up into the chamber of 
death. For a few moments they stood to- 
gether there. And then, as they stood again 
together by the fireside beside the stately old 
empty chair, he said,— 

“T see, my love; I know. 
spirit at least, not apart but together. 
life here is but a moment of our life. 
whatever the moment be, the 4 shall be 
together, for Him and with Him for ever.” 

They did not speak of her return. 
hope was too precious, too precarious to utter. 

And thenceforth their only thought was 
how to lighten the separation to each other. 

So that first day of death passed at the old 


We will go, in 
Our 


darkened house at Court; not altogether | 


dark ; a day of death, but a day of duty ful- 
filled, of victory won. 


And, all the time, that terrible day of vic- 
tory and of death was wearing away at 
Trafalgar. 

There, Nelson, smitten to death for Eng- 


land, was still inspiring Englishmen to vic- | 
tory. Wounded to death by a shot from a | 


ship his humanity had twice spared, suppos- 
ing she had struck, his face lighted up through 
all his agony, as cheer after cheer from his 
crew announced that another French or 
Spanish ship had surrendered. 

Duty, not glory, was the glorious mark he 
had set before his men; sacrifice of self for 
England, let England’s recognition of the 
sacrifice be what it might. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE winter months that followed were 
dark indeed for us all;—in the world of 
England, in our little world at Abbot’s Weir. 

The news of the surrender of the Austrian 
General Mack at Ulm, with his thirty thou- 
sand, had reached England more than a fort- 
night before that of Nelson’s victory at 
Trafalgar ; and had struck the other great 
Englishman on whom we leaned, to the heart. 


I see now how much greater | 


And, | 
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| Trafalgar seemed to make it yet possible for 
| him to live. 


He struggled hard for life, and 
was often sanguine of recovery. But from 
the tidings of the union of the Russian and 
Austrian armies with Napoleon’s, and of the 
coalition of Austerlitz he never revived. The 
fatal news came to him in December, and in 
little more than a month—on the 23rd of 
January, 1803—the great Minister, William 
Pitt, lay dead in his house at Putney. He 
was scarcely fifty years old. His friend Mr. 
Wilberforce said, “ He died of a broken 
heart,”—broken for love of England. 

The last words we knew him to have 
uttered—“‘My country; oh, my country !”— 
rang like a death-wail throughout the land. 

They had done their duty to the death, 
for England, those two Englishmen. Better 
loved, the country could never be again ; nor 
more fearlessly and disinterestedly served. 

We had great names still,—Collingwood, 
and Charles Fox ; and one we knew not yet, 
fighting and making order for us, far away in 
India. But these seemed to most of us in 
those days of mourning but of the second rank. 

The heroes were gone, we thought, as men 
have thought so often. We had good and 
brave men left, but those whom we had lost 
had been something more. 

Amice was in London by the end of 
December. She had gone to stay at Clap- 
ham, with her cousins, the Beckford-Glanvils ; 
the present possessors of Court; to consult 
about arrangements for the property, and 
about her expedition to the West Indies. 

Thus by war, and death, and absence, our 
little circle had dwindled sadly. 

Piers still in that French village near 
Claire’s old home ; and for many months not 
a word of tidings from or about him. Dick 
Fyford, wounded at Trafalgar, and slowly 
making his way home; Amice away preparing 
to go to the West Indies ; and Captain Gode- 
froy, certainly not present with us in spirit ; 
there was great need that we should “ server 
les rangs,” thinned as they were, and press 
closer to each other, if we were to “press 
forward” atall. Which, while we live, has to 
be done, and therefore can be done—always. 

The Sunday-school especially occupied us. 
My father himself had undertaken Piers’s 
class of boys. He could not bear to see 
anything Piers had begun languish or fall. 
He went to his Sunday task very meekly, and 
with a strong sense of his poverty in didactic 
power and dogmatic definitions, but as re- 
gularly as he went to his daily business. 
I believe (so strong was the Paganism, 
lurking under our Christian faith) that we 

II. N.s. 











should all have felt it ominous if any 
machinery set in motion by Piers had 
stopped. Whatever was laid aside, everything 
connected with him must be made to prosper. 
How deeply it used to go to my heart to see 
the dear grey head bending down among the 
boys ; the teacher being quite as much in 
awe of them as they of him ! 

My impression was, that, as with us of old, 
he did not directly inculcate much, but drew 
out what his scholars thought and felt, 
making them give shape to many a vague 
thought, and unfolding many a repressed 
feeling, leading them unconsciously to plough 
and water their own ground ; and then drop- 
ping in seed ; very little seed, and often un- 
perceived in its sowing, but none the less 
taking root, springing up after many years. 

And when he felt his poverty deepest, he had 
recourse to the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” or oc- 
casionally to portions of “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
which never failed to interest, and make 
them children together, teacher and taught. 

Claire meanwhile prospered greatly with 
Amice’s infant class. 

Moreover, our Sunday-school began to 
grow in many directions; for one, in the 
direction originally foreseen by the dames. 
The instruction of the week had to be brought 
more up to the level of the instruction of the 
Sundays. And it was seriously in my father’s 
contemplation that Abbot’s Weir should have 
a week-day school on the Lancastrian system, 
combined with some hints from Pestalozzi. 

Thus were the most desponding Cassandras 
among the Dames justified. 

It was quite a serious battle. The French 
Reign of Terror was little more than a decade 
behind us. And my father was now proposing 
a measure even more revolutionary than any 
which had called forth accusations of sedition 
and atheism against Mrs. Hannah More. 
He proposed what she earnestly disclaimed, 
in a letter to one of her bishops. He actu: 
ally proposed to teach the youth of Abbot’s 
Weir—the youth of both sexes and all condi- 
tions—to write. 

In vain Mrs. Danescombe warned, and 
Miss Felicity threatened. ‘The pen would 
banish the housemaid’s broom, would super- 
sede the spade, the plough, the needle. 
In the next generation there would be no 
more maid-servants, washerwomen, laun- 
dresses, or sempstresses.” 

“The men would write love-letters whilst 
the sheep were straying and the crops un- 
sown; the maids would respond while the 
kettle was boiling over and the linen in rags. 
A deluge of correspondence would sweep 
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away all honest work, and level all social 
distinctions.” 

“Mrs. Danescombe and Miss Felicity might 
not live to see it—they trusted not—nor 
poor dear Mr. Danescombe, who had opened 
the dykes,—on him, charity might hope that 
day of ruin might not dawn. On the one 
hand, Voltaire and Tom Paine and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau pouring in, through the 
sacrilegious breach of reading ; on the other, 
sedition and heresy, envy, malice, hatred, 
and all uncharitableness,—and ‘love-making’ 
pouring out through the breach of writing! 
Our poor soldiers and sailors might as well 
give up the contest. Napoleon’s army might 
be recalled from Boulogne, and his fleets lost 
at Trafalgar.’ But for England all was over.” 

Such were some of the murmurs of that 
stream against which, nevertheless, we pulled, 
not without success, though certainly not 
with the result of such a deluge of knawledge 
and such an universal fury of mental activity 
as was apprehended. 

Uncle Fyford was neutral. The Sunday- 
school had not been so Jacobinical as he 
had feared. Mr. Rabbidge was tolerant, but 
not encouraging. He had not seen any 
alarming passion for literature result from 
letters, as he had taught them. 

Reuben’s comment was reassuring. 

“The good Lord,” he said, “ had merci- 
fully sent the good corn through John 
Wesley and others, before He set folks on 
putting up the mills to grind it, or the ovens 
to bake it. The preaching had come before 
the teaching, the gospel before the spelling- 
book, the converting Spirit before the letter ; 
and now the good words were there, the more 
schools there were to teach them, and the 
more pens to spread them, the better.” 


Never was intercourse with Loveday Ben- 
bow more strengthening and hopeful than 
during those years of many changes and 
many perils. War was to her altogether evil, 
inhuman, diabolical. To her all victories were 
darkened, as that one victory of Trafalgar was 
to all England, by the shadow of death. The 
roll of glory was written within and without, 
to her eyes, with lamentation, and mourning, 
and woe. 

Self-sacrifice in dying she could understand 
to the utmost. Self-sacrifice resulting in 
killing she would scarcely place higher than 
a highwayman’s generosity. 

_ For Toussaint L’Ouverture starved in the 
dungeon at Joux, for Andrew Hofer, the 
patriot betrayed and shot, she could weep. 
Over Nelson’s dying agonies, lighted up by 





shouts of victory, she could only shudder, 
But throughout and underneath the great 
national conflicts, the old warfare was going 
on with which her life was identified. On 
this (however we might, any of us, be turned 
aside by personal anxieties, or by literal 
battles on sea or land) Loveday’s heart and 
eyes were steadfastly fixed. 

Once more the abolition of the slave-trade 
had been brought before the House of 
Commons; and once more, after a large 
majority on the previous year, it had been 
thrown out. Yet this defeat did not dis- 
courage the best informed among its sup- 
porters. At last, experienced eyes began to 
recognise an uncertainty and division in the 
enemy’s ranks, as if they were on the point 
of breaking. 

Not a few of the West Indian planters 
themselves began to waver; some, moved by 
the conviction of the injustice of the trade, 
and others by a persuasion of its impolicy. 
Those who were watching closely detected a 
thousand subtle symptoms that public opinion 
was veering round. Many hearts were 
touched to the deepest indignation. Many 
consciences were aroused, if not to “godly 
repentance,” at least to wholesome fear. The 
very presence of the whirlwind and the 
earthquakes of war, of the immeasurable perils 
threatening the country on so many sides, 
were like the guillotine en permanence before 
the nations ; and many began to ask what 
accursed thing we might be harbouring 
amongst us which might be blinding the 
eyes of our rulers, and weakening the arms 
of our soldiers. 

The two great rival leaders, Pitt and Fox, 
were altogether one in their desire to redress 
this wrong. Pitt had supported it from the 
first ; had (Mr. Clarkson said) been “ steadfast 
to the anti-slavery cause from the beginning ;” 
he had “ vainly sought to enlist France for it 
in 1788,” he had “ fostered it in its infancy,” 
unable, Mr. Clarkson believed, from “ in- 
superable difficulties which could not be 
mentioned,” to do more; he had given the 
weight of his eloquence to it again and again, 
and had at least “ kept it from falling.” 

And now that Pitt had died without 
effecting the abolition, Mr. Fox took up the 
work more untrammelled than his predecessor, 
and determined to make its accomplishment 
one of the foremost objects of his policy. 

What Nelson’s battles were to England, 
every turn of the anti-slavery debates in Par- 
liament was to Loveday. She felt sure that 
the days when fifty thousand helpless captives 
could be kidnapped year by year in Africa, 
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AGAINST THE STREAM. 





West Indies, were drawing to a close. 


feeble frame. 


of the worn, hollow look, the reluctant aban- 
donment of one little -work after another. 
We scarcely dared to speak of these things to 
each other, or to her. 

Miss Felicity, absorbed in her brother, 
did not seem to observe these downward 
steps at all. Physical, like moral infirmity, 
was to her a stain on the family honour, 
to be ignored as far as possible in adults, 
and to be rigorously repressed in the young. 
She would have held it an insult for 
any one to inquire for her own health; 
she was doing strictly as she would have 
others do to her, in never prying into Love- 
day’s. Having abandoned the struggle to 
make her well, the only remaining course 
was to let her alone, to be an invalid, in peace. 
If you could not fulfil your duty to your 
neighbour by being well, the less said about 
it the better. 


part the theory. She never mentioned her 
own ailments; and I believe she looked on 
her weakness as a humiliation, and in some 


and on heraunt. She accepted her couch of 
pain and helplessness as a very low place 
in the kingdom. She felt, I believe, that 
there must be some especially bad possibili- 
ties in her, from which God mercifully had 
saved her through chastenings which He 
never willingly inflicted; and she acted as 
if she could never do enough for her father 
and Miss Felicity and the world in general, 
to make up for being such a burden. 

Once, I remember, she said to me, during 
those dark months of 1805 :— 

“ How can I ever repay Aunt Felicity for 
all her care of my father, for doing all I 
ought to have done? My heart and mind 
have been free to take up the burden of the 
slaves. But she has been a slave all her life 
for me and mine. And that,” she added, “ is 
what makes true Church History so abso- 
lutely impossible. The deaths of martyrs 
and the deeds of philanthropists are seen and 
heard, and can be told; but who can tell the 
anguish of the homes from which the martyrs 
came, or the sacrifices of those whose quiet 
work at home made the public work possible?” 

“Who, indeed,” I said, “can count the 











and as many of them as survived the horrors | secret fountains? Many may speak of our 
of the voyage sold to fresh cruelties in the | Amice by-and-by. But what would Amice, 


Loveday had accepted the practice, and in | 


way a wrong, which she inflicted on her father | 





|or any of us, have been without this little 


The very fervency of hope with which she | couch and all we have learnt here ?” 
looked forward to the approaching deliver- | 
ance seemed too much for her sensitive and | I had to follow up instantly by presenting her 
We had noticed with anxiety | with a letter from Amice. 
the gradual failing of her strength, the increase | 


Which observation, to avoid controversy, 


Amice was more enthusiastic about Clap- 
ham than I expected; not certainly about 
| her cousins, the Beckford-Glanvils, but about 
mine. 
|  “ It does one good all through,” she wrote, 
“to be in such a wind of good words, and 
such a current of good work. Itseems to me 
all so English, this Clapham world—patient, 
| practical, conservative, reforming, impatient 
| of abuses, patient of precedent in removing 
them. English in avery high sense, not perhaps 
the very highest—not exactly the English of 
Shakspeare, or Bacon, or Milton, or John 
Howe, or John Wesley ; not blind to the value 
of earthly good things, not at all, yet really 
holding them not as owners but as stewards, 
—well-salaried stewards certainly, but faithful. 
The giving is large; almost large, I think, 
in proportion to the living. It is certainly 
not a case of ‘no purse, and only one coat ;’ 
nor of John Wesley’s two silver spoons, and 
out of an income of thirty pounds a year giving 
two, and out of an income of one hundred 
and twenty, ninety-two,—the private expendi- 
ture fixed, the géving only increasing. That 
is not the ratio. I do not say it should be. 
I confess also that sometimes the thousands 
of pounds subscribed do come out with a 
grand roll, as if they were equal to the ‘ two 
mites,’ which, of course, they are not. 

“ Nor is the heroism so impressive, for in- 
stance, as that of the French Huguenots, or 
of St. Paul. The ships are too well built and 
victualled to be liable to frequent shipwreck, 
or to ‘hungerings often.” Nor does the 
literature strike me as likely to be immortal, 
except perhaps some sayings of Mr. Cecil’s. 
Everything strikes me as being on the second 
level. No Luther, no Latimer; no genius, no 





| martyrdom ; no perils, no glories ; no frightful 


ice-chasms, no dazzling snowpeaks, no spon- 
taneous paradises of flowers among the ice 
seas. 

“ After all, are not all second generations 
apt to be on the second level? Was it 
different with any of the Religious Orders? 
Was it different with the earliest Church? 
Must not the Church always be Protestant 
before it becomes Catholic? And becoming 





| 
| 





Catholic, in its midst must not new reformers | 


have continually to rise and protest ? 
“ But, this granted, on this second level work 
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of the truest, conflict of the noblest, charity 
of the tenderest ; a wide grasp of the evils of 
the world, and a determination to combat 
them; a close investigation into evils at 
home, and patient labour to remove them. 
Homes pure and tender, full of Christian 
activity, and of generous charity, and of able, 
effective helpfulness as could be. 

“ And your cousins, Bride, are delightful. 
My heart warms through every time I enter 
the house. Harriet, ‘the Reformer,’ has 
set her heart on accompanying me to the 
West Indies. And I believe Mr. Crichton 
will allow it. 

“ A good, healthy, habitable working zone 
of the Church it is to live in. 

“And yet, and yet, good as I feel the 


| atmosphere to be, and healthy, my ideal is set 
| a little higher and a little lower. 


You know 
you always thought me /rofica/. I want a little 
more sun, and a little more frost; a little 
more aspiration in thought; a little more 
poverty in life; a little more up on the 
heights ; a little more down among the suf- 
ferers. 

“Well, we must have different zones. 

“My Moravians, I think, will suit me. 
They are very ‘still,’ which gives space for 
the heart to rise in contemplation, and very 
‘plain, which disencumbers for pilgrim- 
age. 
“ A little band will, I believe, go out with 
me, a detachment of them, to my father’s 
estate. Mr. Crichton is a little apprehensive 
as to the ‘soundness’ of my Moravians. In- 
deed, a certain section of Clapham does seem 
to me as if it would be better for a little more 
of Nelson’s childish experience. ‘ What is 
fear? Inever saw fear’ It is afraid of so 
many things—of mysticism, and Methodism, 
and Moravians, and rationalism, and ‘reason,’ 
and science, and society. It sees so many 
‘dangerous’ subjects. It is curious that on 
gne point its courage is almost reckless. It 
is not at all afraid to encounter the peril of 
being rich. And yet, on the whole, there 
seems to me more in the New Testament 
about the peril of being rich than about the 
peril of any kind of curious opinions.” 

This was part of her letter to me. 
Loveday she wrote :— 

“The talking here is excellent and in- 
spiring, but rather incessant. I shall be 
glad of a little ‘stillness.’ I want to listen, 
and look; and I want exceedingly not 
to be listened to and looked at so much, as 
if one were something wonderful. You 
have made me more than half a Quaker, 


To 











Loveday, my friend of friends. I want some 
‘silent meetings.’ I want to exercise myself 
by a good pull against the stream. Here 
one seems borne on the current. And I am 
afraid of merely drifting. 

“ The hour of deliverance from the slave- 
trade is, they say, fast approaching. I shall 
scarcely see it in England. But you will. 
And I shall feel it among my ‘ black mankind.’ 
And we shall rejoice together.” 

I noticed that Loveday’s eyes moistened, 
and her voice quivered, as she read aloud 
that last sentence. 

“ We shall certainly all feel it somewhere,” 
she said; “and we shall certainly rejoice 
together. God knows where. And He knows 
best.” 

And in February Amice wrote me another 
letter :-— 











“T have seen the two great funerals,” she | 


said; “the mourners, all England. 


when Nelson was borne through the crowded 


streets to St. Paul’s, but weeping, and sob- | 


bing, and bitter lamentation. 


“And in Westminster Abbey, little more | 


than a month afterwards, England had to lay 
the other son in whom she trusted. Mr. 
Wilberforce, the friend of years, bore the 
banner before the coffin of William Pitt. 

“Both, Nelson and Pitt, so young! In 
the prime of life! Both worn out for Eng- 
land. What last words they have left echoing 
through every heart— 

* My country, oh, my country!’ 


And the great motto— 
* England expects every man to do his duty.’ 


What words tonerve and toinspire ! Country 
and duty; and that ‘expect, I delight in 
that. The very highest is but ‘ that which it 
was our duty to do.’ What seed for heroic 
work in others ! 

“And yet, where are they, the heroes, 
now? 

“Mr. Wilberforce is indeed a good sol- 
dier in a good fight. And I suppose the 
real heroes. do have that easy, cheery look ; 


not borne down by their labours, but bearing | 


others up. And I suppose age after age has 
wailed the same death wail when its best 
were laid in the dust. In God’s battles, I 
know, leaders cannot fail. But for England? 
Where can she look now ?” 

She did not know that among the mourners 
around the grave of Pitt was Arthur Wel- 
lesley, just returned from the Mahratta war, 
and his victories at Assay. 








Not | 
solemnity only and reverent silence was there | 
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| “Which God likes best? 
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5 {)% tell me,” said a child one day, 
“Which God likes best—our work or 

play ? ” 

How can we 
know?” 

I answered. “ Ask the flowers that grow, 

In joy where’er their lot may fall, 

Content to make earth sweet to all. 

Ask of the happy birds that sing, 

When busy building in the spring ; 

The little streams that fill the river, 

Smiling, laughing, dancing ever. 

Ask of the waves that sportive bear 


WORK OR PLAY? 






Rich freighted ships from far and near. 
| Ask of the sun, whose smile is given 
| To every corner under Heaven. 
| And these I think will straightway tell 
| What service God approveth well. 
A love like His, embracing all 
Our fellow-creatures, great and small ; 
A joy that never waxeth dim, 
And bringeth us anigh to Him; 
A fervent soul, a deep content, 
Whether on work or pleasure bent, 
That so our life, a daily grace, 
May make the world a happier place.” 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 





















IN REFORMATION TIMES: 
Some Glimpses of Hite at a Great Era. 
By THE AUTHOR oF “PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS.” 
PART III.—THE BARRETS. 





CHAPTER I.—JOYCE BARRET’S RESOLUTION. 





court of 
the old 
squire’s 
man- 
sion of 
m4, Cheve- 
i //, hurst,in 
¥% Dorset, 
a girl 
‘ and an 
old wo- 
man 
i stood 
‘ga intently 
} watch- 
ig ing the 
beech- 


the 
: house. 
Chevehurst was the seat of a country squire, 
homely, substantial, and slightly fortified, with 
an outer gateway, and a bridge across a moat, 
terminating in a postern, which formed the 
entrance, by a flight of stairs, to an upper 
and inner court. The low, two-storied timber 
and plaster quadrangle of the house met the 
bank of the moat, while the irregular square 





lined| 
| road to | 





of the outer court owed its framework to the 



























stables, smithy, and barn. Behind the last 
lay the straw and poultry yards, and over 
against them, beyond the buildings on the 
opposite side, were the kitchen garden and 
the orchard. The outer court, where it was 
not intersected by the road to the house and 
offices, was covered by a thick carpet of 
short, fine turf, sheeted with silvery daisies, 
and here and there spotted with the pale or 
vivid gold of primroses, cowslips, and butter- 
cups. Across the moat, bristling betimes 
with sprouting and budding flags, irises, 
myrtle-leaved forget-me-nots, and green of 
the meadow, floated—in a vague yet almost 
oppressively sweet combination—the perfume 
of violets, daffodils, and wall-flower, which 
bordered the flagged inner court. 

The sound of the voices of servants came 
from the open windows of the house above. 
An under chorus of the babble of children, 
belonging to the labourers’ cottages on the 
outskirts of the home-buildings, was heard, 
mingling with the lowing of cows and calves, 
the bleating of sheep and lambs, and the 
yelping of dogs; while the crowing of cocks, 
the cackling of hens, and the cawing of rooks 
from far and near, filled up the gamut of 
sound. Every tone was fitted in by Nature’s 
fine adjustment, so that there was nothing 
harsh in the noise, neither was it so loud as 
to prevent a lark’s song from piercing through 
and through, and rising as the lark rose, clear | 
above all other sounds. The afternoon 
shadows were falling on fresh, cheerful life, 
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and on a surrounding landscape of rich Eng- | 


lish meadows, sunny pastures, fields of wheat 
and barley, and belts of waving wood. 

Both the old woman and the young would 
have attracted attention anywhere; but here 
the two figures fell into the picture with fine 
effect. The girl wore a green taffetas gown, 
with a partlet and sleeves embroidered with 
silver, and a silver netted cap on her head, 
and turned a pale, restless face to her com- 
panion, an old woman, with a white kercher 
on her head, and a white apron over her 
comfortable red woollen petticoat. Her aged 
cheeks were scarlet, streaked with former rosi- 
ness, and her figure retained traces of buxom- 
ness, even though she rocked herself slightly 
backwards and forwards on a stout blackthorn 
stick, and employed her apron to wipe the 
tears from her round, twinkling eyes. 

“Tt will all come right, dear heart,” said 
she, soothing her young companion ; “ see an’ 
it don’t. Anold woman says it to you ; and 
you'll settle yoursen and make t old squire 
and t’ young happy—ay, and make up for 
poor Mistress Elisabeth’s misfortunes.” 

“No, dame,” answered Joyce Barret, with 
the weariness of despair, “I’ve seen enough 
of marriage. It is not well to * 

“Eh! hush now, Mistress Joyce,” protested 
the old housekeeper in dismay. “ Here is a 
proper speech for a proper young lady,” she 
added, recovering herself. “An you be not 
trying to fool an old servant? Besides, it is 
an unrighteous speech, having to do with the 
old papistical superstitions, which the king’s 
majesty, the squire, and all honest men have 
abjured. Didn’t a hear with my own ears 
t’ new vicar—him as the squire brought to 
bear on Mistress Selby—God send her peace, 
poor soul—dispute with t’ old clerk of Cheve- 
hurst, and show from Holy Scriptures, be- 
yond mistake, that to forbid to marry was 
condemned in the Bible, and denounced as 
a latter-day sin?” 

“Spare me,” cried out Joyce piteously. 
“ I’m sick of controversies. They have left 
us neither right nor wrong, neither earth nor 
heaven. In our parish, Master Nye and re- 
formed doctrines prevail ; in the next parish, 
the people hold by the old religion and the 
Abbot of Mosely. The very priests do not 
agree whether the holy sacraments be two 
or seven. What the one side in our Christian 
country upholds, the other bans, and strives 
to overthrow ; and the side which is upper- 
most to-day may be lowest to-morrow. Good 
lack! What are simple, unlettered folk, 


who cannot weigh the proofs, to think or 
do ?” 








“They can obey, and listen to theirmasters,” 


| suggested Dame Wade readily. 
“And change like the wind with some of || 


them,” alleged Joyce scornfully. “Let who 


| will study the signs of the times, and trim 
| their sails accordingly, so will not I. I con- 


sider that to be the most godless conduct of 
all. As to marriage, Dame, you know that 
with the Catholics it isa sacrament, yet every 
man or woman who has the heart and the 
purse can buy a dispensation, and put away 
the lawful wife or husband, and be free to 
marry another, who is not called unlawful. 
And with the Protestants marriage is no more 
than a contract, into which they can enter 
with all except the nearest kindred, without 
so much as saying ‘By your leave’ to Church 
or Churchman. But to what end this free- 
dom, when, as Catholics pretend, Protestants 
break their marriage contracts with as much 
ease as they form them, and do not even 
need to buy a dispensation, but find it ready 
made to their hands? I say again, it is not 
well to marry, for what can a poor woman do 
to save herself from the double danger ?” 

“ Belike she can wait and trust to hermaster, 
Mistress Joyce,” repeated the puzzled Dame ; 
but it was to the master on earth that the 
simple woman, with whom loyalty was a 
second religion, pointed, and not to the 
Master of all in his heaven of heavens. 

Joyce Barret spoke rebelliously, but she 
was groping her way darkly to the foundation. 
She was a reverent, honest-hearted woman. 
It was because she loved the place where 
God’s honour dwelt, and would fain have 
loved and respected her fellows, that she 
had been nearly driven from all her moorings 
by what she had witnessed of the cruel incon- 
sistencies of jarring creeds and motives. This 
England, which men called merry, had been 
sorely visited. It was not with the sweating 
sickness alone, nor merely with the common 
dearth produced by the rage for laying down 
land in pastares and rabbit. warrens, that some 
might grow rich from the high price of wool 
and the general use of fur in dress, while the 
yeomen and peasant class fell into grievous 
decay, and troops of beggars, relieved by the 
proscribed religious houses, and unable to 
take up any other occupation, became thieves 
when young and strong, and, when old and 
infirm, wasted and died as they camped—an 
army of grisly skeletons—by the highways, 
the ditches, the kennels oi streets in towns. 
A conflict had been waged which had shaken 
men’s convictions to the centre, and had 
sometimes displaced the old growth of belief 
without planting and nourishing a new one. 
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undone. 


the time of Wycliffe downwards. 


| knowledge. 


as men judge, associated, 


permission from Rome. To man or woman 
discontented with his or her choice of a mate 


bidden degrees, so that the marriage, unless 
renewed by the grant and confirmation of the 





humanity, might afford a safeguard against this 
|| burdensome, and at the same time perilously 

fickle obligation. But there were miserable 
| men and women in those days, who had been 
| chief friends, and who separated conscienti- 
| ously, and walked apart for the rest of their for- 
| lorn lives ; and this happened both under the 











The Reformation in England was not like the 
Reformation in Scotland ; working gradually 
outward from the Church itself, and upward 
from the people, leaving the Stuart sovereigns 
stranded indeed, but doing more than it left 
Certainly there were gallant, de- 
voted Reformers in the English Church from 
Tyndale, 
Ridley, Latimer, Gilpin, and many another 
such, wrote and spoke in prophetic indigna- 
tion and fervour. But the king and his 
government stepped in hastily, and, complet- 
ing the work prematurely, did much the same 
as the Czar Peter when he would create a 
great city. They succeeded in producing a 
reformed labyrinth—a part wilderness—where 
there were to be breaks of waste land and 
| humble buildings, at all stages of rough pro- 
gress, side by side with elaborate ecclesiasti- 
cal edifices, untouched and uncondemned by 
the measurer’s plummet-line, or else brought 
to perfection speedily by an excess of fervour. 
A chaos, not a cosmos, was the result in 
many instances, and the minds of the people 
were apt to be confused by this flood of 
change without a corresponding flood of 


In no respect did the English Reformation 
| work more irregularly and with more discord 
than in its dealings with the marriage laws | 
—the laws with which, in the famous case 
of King Henry and Queen Katherine it had 
been so soon, so closely, and so unfortunately, 


| Roman Catholic Scotland had presented 
| the same marriage difficulties and abuses as 
Roman Catholic England, springing out of 
what had been esteemed the superior sanctity 
| of celibacy, and likewise from the grasping and 
arbitrary appropriation by the Church of no 
| less than eight degrees of kindred within 
which no man or woman might marry law- 
fully, unless he or she procured an express 


ithad always been open to feel a late voca- 
tion for the cloister, or to discover that he or 
she had married in ignorance within the for- 


Pope, became null and void. Public opi- 
nion, the interest of children, the voice of 





Roman Catholic and the early Protestant ré- 
gimes. Of the men and women who took the 
same liberty, there had been as plentiful ex- 
amples in Roman Catholic Scotland as in Eng- 
land ; but there was little abuse of the marriage 
laws in reformed Scotland. John Knox, with 
his brother clergy, sternly required the Earl 
and Countess of Argyle to do penance pub- 
licly at the date when their differences had 
gone no further than a temporary separation. 


CHAPTER II.--THE PLUCKING OUT OF A 
RIGHT EYE, 


Art Chevehurst, in the midst of rural peace 
and sweetness, and moderate prosperity, these 
tottering, crumbling marriage laws proved the 
hardly veiled skeleton—the consciousness of 
whose presence marred the joyousness of life’s 
feast to the youngest and brightest of the 
guests. With their haunting dread and its | 
agonizing realisation, never absent or sus- 
pended for a moment, they poisoned the very 
springs of existence. 

Joyce Barret and her elder and half-sister 
Elisabeth were the orphan nieces of the squire 
of Chevehurst. 

Hugh Barret, of Chevehurst, was an elderly 
man—a widower with one child, a son—the 
younger Hugh, The squire was a scheming, 
worldly man, who had made his own out of 
Church confiscations and charges of treason 
against his neighbours. His public morality, 
though it was not hypocritical, displayed the 
worst of the man. His private life showed 
the best of him. At home he was bluffly 
cordial and good-naturedly indulgent. He 
had been kind to the children committed to 
his care, and had been even warmly attached ! 
to the younger sister Joyce, who had come to 
him a baby to be dandled and fondled, still 
more fondly than his own motherless boy, 
Hugh, a year or two older. Elisabeth, eleven 
years Joyce’s senior, had been married at the 
age of fifteen. Even then she was a grave 
and earnest young maid, like a pure, stead- 
fast lily in her early fragrance. The marriage |, 
arranged by the squire was contracted with 
Master-Selby, of Ditton, a young squire with 
a good inheritance of halfa-dozen farms, 
crowned by a mansion-house, within easy 
riding distance from Chevehurst. 

Young Madam Selby did not at that time 
go and reside at Ditton, nor, as it happened, 
till a number of years had passed and many 
changes had occurred. The wedding had 
only taken place to make assurance doubly 
sure, for Master Setby was but two years 
older than his bride, and his education was 
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not completed. After a week of nuptial re- 
joicings at Chevehurst, he started on his foreign 
travels, leaving his young wife to the care of 
heruncle. Elisabeth was not loth to remain 
behind, for she knew very little of her bride- 
groom, beyond what the four or five years old 
child Joyce could appreciate of his gay sur- 
coat, the jewelled haft of his dagger, the 
‘boyish tricks of swaggering and vaunting, and 
the manner in which he wore his feather- 
fringed bonnet. She must learn to know him 
better through the brief formal letters of the 
day, and be ready to welcome him home with 
the duty and affection of a true wife. But 
Elisabeth never had to welcome Morris Selby 
home. On his travels he was struck down 
by one of those fatal fever epidemics which 
so often passed over Europe, reaping a goodly 
harvest of men and women. Joyce was a little 
older and more intelligent, a quick prattling 
girl of seven, when to her wonder and chagrin, 
and somewhat to her indignation, she saw 
Elisabeth divested of her bright-coloured suits, 
girdles, chains, and diamond buttons, and 
habited in the long morning slop, tippet, and 
barbe muffling the lower part of the face, 
which indicated the loss of the widow of 
eighteen years. 

Elisabeth took that loss more to heart than 
may be easily conceived in. this generation. 
A meditative, tender-hearted girl, she pon- 
dered on what might have been, and, identify- 
ing herself with the dead whose name she 
bore, lamented with simple pathos the blight- 
ing of her hopes. She spent a large portion 
of her private income, in masses and alms, 
bestowed in the name of the dead, while 
religious study and practice became one of 
the principal occupations of her retired and 
still youthful life. 

In the course of nature Elisabeth outgrew 
her tender, dreamy sorrow, but not till it had 
so chastened and refined her that she had 
won something like a reputation for saintli- 
ness in her neighbourhood, and was regarded 
with enthusiastic reverential affection by Joyce, 
to whom she had been halfa mother. This un- 
reasoning, exaggerated spirit of homage had 
been disturbed by a second marriage, arranged 
for Elisabeth by her uncle, but not so entirely 
by his authority and influence this time that 
the woman did not concur in the union. The 
second bridegroom was a second Master 
Selby, of Ditton, so that Elisabeth had not 
again to change her name; she had but to 
recur to her old visions, in order to picture 
herself presiding in state and bounty at Ditton. 

Julian Selby was the younger, delicate 
brother of Morris, and had been originally 





destined forthe Church ; with regard to whom, 
it had been the will of Providence that he 
should survive and succeed to his hale and 
hearty elder brother. A judiciously framed 
appeal to his holiness the Pope had cancelled 
such obligations as Julian Selby had incurred, 
and altered his destination in life, eventually 
permitting him to marry, after his sovereign’s 
fashion, his brother’s widow, Elisabeth Selby. 
Elisabeth, the person who would have been 
most likely to have objected in the circum- 
stances, was slow in rising to reason against 
the delusions of her Church—the Church of 
her first love. The squire of Chevehurst— 
who was the individual most mixed up with 
public affairs, and so most in the way of 
hearing the cautious whispers stealing abroad 
—did not choose to give ear or heed to a 
view which would overthrow long-cherished 
schemes of his own. Elisabeth should wed 
Julian Selby, and so finally accomplish the 
convenient alliance with Ditton, which had 
been baulked before; and, if Julian died 
young, like his brother, which was not im- 
probable, and Elisabeth, continuing childless, 
tarried in her second widowhood, her fortune 
would descend to the squire’s favourite 
adopted daughter Joyce; who, by another dis- 
pensation from the Pope, should then marry 
her cousin Hugh, never forsake Chevehurst, 
but secure a kindly, cheery home for the provi- 
dent squire’s old age. So far he had his will, 
until even Joyce—a lively, affectionate girl of 
fourteen—learnt to laugh at her fanciful 
canonisation of Elisabeth, and declared that 
it was better she should go over to Ditton, 
and greet Elisabeth as her dear friend and 
equal ; while she did not despise the brother’s 
regard of her star-gazing, cythern-playing, 
herb and flower-loving, artist-born brother-in- 
law. He was dubbed half crazed, and was 
laughed at behind his back, by such stout, 
practical men as the old squire of Chevehurst ; 
but there was so much craziness of a similar 
character scattered about in the world just 
then, that Julian Selby’s oddness was tolerated 
and forgiven—generally attributed as it was 
to his bodily weakness, even by those who 
understood it least, for the sake of the young 
man’s frankness and liberality. 

Young Hugh, of Chevehurst, seemed also 
obligingly ready to gratify his father’s wishes. 
He had been the companion and ally of his 
contemporary cousin Joy¢e since the boy had 
held mimic jousts for the girl’s amusement, or 
the two had been taken as a special treat 
on their ponies, hunting and hawking with the 
squire. As they grew up they were thrown on 
each other for sympathy, in their secluded 
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life ; and those early relations had inevitably 
merged into those of lovers. This was par- | 
ticularly the case with the lad. Joyce was 
coy and sensitive in temper, and, with all her 
fine qualities, was difficult to deal with. 
Gradually, “the king’s business” became 
openly spoken of, the sharp echoes of the | 
contention rang even into the corners of | 
country places. Other women besides poor 
brave Katherine of Arragon shuddered and | 
grew pale for the consequences. At the same | 
time a new element in the Church was fer- | 
menting—the lump was being leavened with | 


| 








its first leavening. Heretical arguments, so 
long abhorred and visited with deadly penal- 
ties, were proved to have been only laid to 
sleep, not stifled or destroyed by such hideous 
forces as those of Smithfield. At a sign, a 


| word, these dragons’ teeth sprang up armed 
’ g prang up 


men on every side, openly acknowledged and 
received as the deliverances of reverent coun- 
cils. “Mysteries” played on every village 
green, turned the unapproachable mummeries 
and abuses of centuries into open ridicule. 
The English translations of the Bible, at 
which men had been working in secret from 
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the time of St. Cuthbert, and for which they 


had been hunted and slain at home and | 


abroad, were authoritatively owned and pri- 


vileged. Verily the good news which had | 


been spoken in the ear was proclaimed upon 
the house-top. A fresh and more perfect trans- 
lation of the Bible, to which one of the king’s 
learned young daughters, Princess Mary, had 
to contribute her far from mean Greek scholar- 
ship, was in preparation. For the present, 
English Bibles, by the king’s orders, were to 
lie open in every church within the realm, 
only they were to be fastened by a chain to 





the reading-desk, because of their precious- 
ness. 

Think what was the state of England then, 
what the keen excitement experienced, the 
| bewitching transition effected, when the Bible 

was offered as a new book, at the same time 
| that it was held to be a divine revelation, to 
| all except the handful of learned men who 
| had read it in the original or in the Vulgate. 
|The mass of men thought of it unquestion- 
ingly as their title-deed and chart to salvation, 
and here was it for the first time put into their 
'hands and exposed, without reservation, to 
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their close scrutiny and independent judg- 
ment. 

All that such a right royal, noble, and faith- 
ful action (however much or little it might 
originate in state craft and human passion) 
could do was done in undermining for ever 
the monstrous tissue of casuistry, conceal- 
ment, and false assumption. But men do 
not digest great truths in the hour in which 
they are presented to them ; and the bonds 
of ignorance and superstition, like the bonds 
of love, are hard to loose. Still, enough of 
light had flashed in on people’s eyes to make 


| men and women in a very considerable num- 








| ber throughout the country renounce much of 


the old faith, embracing instead much of the 
new. Among those more than half Protest- 
ants were the Barrets and Selbys without an 
exception, unless it were the old squire, who 
was not behind in adopting Protestantistn, 
but had adopted it from his earthly point of 
interest and to serve his own purposes, At 
the same time weighing the spiritual state of 
the man as nearly as one dares, the squire 
would have more fitly remained a Catholic ; 
for with all honour to Catholics without guile 
who look for the coming of the Lord along 
with all true Israelites, 1t does seem that a 
thorough sadducee such as the squire was, 
belonged by right to a Church which claims 
most loudly an expedient confession and 
profession—sincere or insincere—and makes 
every allowance for worldliness in an indiffer- 
ent arguer but a polite giver. 

With the squire’s Protestantism came a 
Strange temptation. It chanced about the 
same epoch, by two unexpected deaths oc- 
curring in rapid succession, that Elisabeth 
Selby mherited an estate of many profitable 
acres im Wiltshire. A pity it was, it struck 
the squire then, that she had thrown herself 
away—he did not say to himself at his express 
instigation and with his entire consent—on 
two such mean squires, by comparison, as the 
Selbys of Ditton. Had she been single, or 
even widowed still, she might have contracted 
a much higher and more powerful alliance, 
and her original portion, enriched by this new 
estate of Rokeham, would have descended, 
and without fail, to Joyce and Hugh. Why, 
the last marriage contract was not a very 
sure one, if the king and his advisers had 
the rights on’t. He—the squire—might well 
know that, since he had taken enough trouble 
to keep such idle, troublesome considerations 
out of sight at the time, especially in putting 
them past Elisabeth. He might have been 
better employed, as it now seemed, but he 
should take no such pains in future. Nay, 
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other people had consciences as well as the 
king, and he might begin to question whether, 
as the Protestant religion bade fair to be 
established throughout ‘the kingdom, he did 
right to let his niece Elisabeth continue in 
the dark as to the doubtful legality of her 
marriage. Poor soul, it might break her heart 
and shame her into the dust to be enlightened 
and loosed from vows which had never been 
binding ; still the truth was the truth, and 
ought to be told before more harm was 
wrought. The squire would consult the new 
vicar, who was a stringent reformer, and very 
zealous in the promotion of his opinions. 
Master Nye would rather enjoy an opportu- 
nity of showing how clean his fresh broom 
would sweep. If necessary, the squire would 
set Master Nye to open Elisabeth’s eyes, to 
remonstrate with and exhort her, comforting 
himself that no reflection could rest on him. 

Thus it came to pass that Master Nye 
went boldly to Ditton, where a happy and 
united household had dwelt in honour, peace, 
and love for half a dozen years, and launched 
a thunderbolt into the midst of the serenity 
and sunshine, by speaking brief words, to the 
couple who in their very childishness were 
all in all to each other—* it is not lawful for 
thee to have thy brother’s widow for thy wife; 
it is not lawful for thee to have thy dead 
husband's brother for thy husband.” 

Julian Selby, peaceful and delicate student 
though he was, resisted the mandate furiously. 
Elisabeth, serious, earnest woman as she had 
always been, over whom the shadow of the 
coming woe had fallen, suffered the sentence 
to fall and rest on her heart like lead, and 
to pierce her like an arrow. She wmrithed 
for a time under the burden and the torture, 
and then sought respite, womanlike, in sub- 
mission. She consented to go forth from 
the house of him who was decreed not her 
husband, in order to return to her maiden 
home with her uncle. 

The master of Ditton, sick and sore in 
heart, had gone to London to take counsel 
there ; and the result had been that he was 
compelled to send Elisabeth word that he 
could not get redress, or find a Protestant 
prelate who, in the face of the judgment which 
had divorced Queen Katherine, ‘and pro- 
claimed Queen Anne, to cancel or contradict 
Master Nye’s declaration. 

After this sorrowful avowdl Master Selby 
could no longer oppose his sister-in-law’s 
departure, should she desire it. Therefore it 
was arranged, to save a painful scene to both, 
that Mistress Selby should quit Ditton while 
its master was yet absent, and repair to 
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Chevehurst. It was for this sorrowful arrival 
that Joyce Barret and Dame Wade watched. 
The old squire was intentionally from home 
that afternoon ; but his son had ridden over 
to give a kinsman’s countenance and support 
| to that of the serving-maid and the yeoman 
| who formed Elisabeth’s escort. 

“There they be,” cried Dame Wade at 
last, as Joyce stood stiffened into stony 
silence by the spectacle ; and then the old 
woman hurriedly recollected that she had 
| stores to give out and furnishings to arrange ; 
| and so left Joyce alone to endure the meeting. 
| J shall remember it though I live a hun- 
| dred years,” protested the girl, clenching her 
hands tight. “I'd liefer have been disgraced 
myself and led out to one of the blocks, 
which seem to stand handy as anvils on 
wheels, nowadays. I should go hide myself 
in the blackest dungeon, and refuse to show 
face again, but it would do no good ; I should 
but fail her, my sister, my half mother. How 
fair and tender I remember her, and how 
happy they were at Ditton, in spite of Julian 
Selby’s sickliness! Who will minister to his 
wants and wait on his every look now? He 
hath lost the fondest, most faithful companion, 
the best wife man ever owned !” 

Joyce’s exclamation was provoked by 
seeing Elisabeth close at hand, riding up to 
the gateway clad in deep mourning—the very 
slop, tippet, and barbe, as she fancied, which 
she could dimly remember she put on her 
sister when Elisabeth’s girlish bloom was just 
a little nipped in the bud for the first Master 
Selby, to whom she had had the evil fortune 
to be allied. Did Elisabeth remember him, 
and that far away parting, when, wan as a 
ghost, and with all beauty, save the beauty 
| Of a noble and meek heart, dragged and 

crushed out of her haggard face, she rode 
within the gateway ? 

Joyce could not stop to ask. She had 
settled with herself, after the first startled 
surprise, that it was only too fitting that 
Elisabeth should come back to them in 
mourning. If she could have come in sack- 
| cloth and ashes, it would have been still 
| more appropriate to her who was again a 
| widow, quite as much as if she wore her 
| second weeds for Julian Selby. 

The last time that Joyce had seen her 
sister, Elisabeth had worn her wife’s bright- 

| coloured rich silken gowns, the glittering 
wifely girdle with its keys, and a snowy lace 
curch, though she had worn them with a 
heavy heart. But whatever trappings she had 
laid aside, whatever grievance she had ac- 
| cepted, she was the same Elisabeth, only a 
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thousand times dearer to Joyce, who was 
burning to fight her sister’s battles with the 
world and the Church, terribly tempted to 
arraign Providence on her behalf, and reso- 
lute to abide by her and suffer with her. 

So it happened that Joyce vouchsafed no 
token to her cousin Hugh, but tartly ignored 
his presence, while he, in soberest suit of 
russet, was looking wistfully for some kindlier 
sign as a reward for his execution of a dis- 
tressful errand. 

Now, it is well when girls like Joyce Barret 
can keep their minds in such a well-balanced 
state that, even in the midst of suffering of 
kindred and friends, they are exempt from 
prejudice, passion, and injustice. But it is 
beautiful also to see a sisterly devotion so 
strong that it can rise above the demand of 
ties and loves that are generally declared to 
be more absorbing to woman’s heart. And 
even in the rough, old days of King Hal, a 
girl like Joyce Barret could be so moved by 
her sister’s wrongs that she could cease to 
have eyes or heart for her lover, blameless 
though he might be. Perhaps better so, 
even to the doing him some slight despite, 
than that she should be so engrossed with 
his attractions as to be unable to think of her 
sister's broken heart and clouded estate. 
Yes, and to the credit of woman’s nature, the 
fact was not unnatural. Joyce at that mo- 
ment loved her faded, fainting sister to the 
jealous exclusion from her notice of her 
hearty young lover, with his life stretching 
far in fair promise before him. 

“ Dear heart, it is kind of you to be meet- 
ing me,” said Elisabeth, trying to steady her 
voice and to reciprocate the love which was 
brimming over from Joyce’s eyes. 

“T should have come farther, thou 
knowest, Elisabeth, if I had been let know the 
time of starting,” said Joyce in a low tone. 

“It is best as it is,” answered Elisabeth 
briefly. “Well, the old place looks as 
usual,” she added languidly, glancing round 
as if she had half-expected some great 
change, and as if she were striving to speak 
indifferently. “The weather is fine for the 
season, and your grass is green and forward. 
I have heard from my cousin Hugh how my 
uncle fares, and since you are also well, I 
have only to inquire after Dame Wade and 
her calves, lambs, and chickens. Oh! Joyce, 
Joyce, what have I to do with such simple, 
happy things ?” she suddenly broke off, burst- 
ing into a stifled cry of anguish, while she 
clung to her sister’s arm as they crossed the 
bridge and entered the quadrangle. 

The strain had been too much for her, or 
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some quick, keen remembrance had suddenly 
confronted her. She had recalled in a flash 
how, on her last visit to Chevehurst, her hus- 
band had lifted her from the saddle and bade 
her note the small changes, and compare the 
look of autumn at Chevehurst with its look 
at their own home at Ditton. 

Her mind had strayed in a second back to 
some episode of her one true wooing, while 
still half girl ; the spring wallflowers, daffodils, 





and violets had smelt as now, when she had 
stolen lightly to the postern to welcome 
Julian Selby, and they had lingered without 
on the bushy bank of the moat till she had 
chid him for tarrying in the humid air, and 
refused to stay and listen longer to the songs 
of the birds, and he had gone in gaily with 
his hands full of daisies, as if he had been a 
little child, and not a curiously accomplished 
gentleman. 





ILLUSTRATION OF THE BIBLE FROM ANCIENT 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


By H. B. TRISTRAM, F.R.S. 


T has sometimes been remarked, in a tone 
of faintly disguised disparagement, that 
all the sciences, save that of theology, are 
progressive ; that it alone is stationary and 
left behind in the advance of human know- 
ledge, that it has no new facts to discover, 
no new relations to establish, nor any old 
ones to place on a new basis. The students 
of matter, in like manner, have not spared 
the sister science of metaphysics her full 
share of depreciation on similar grounds. 
- So far as theology is interpreted to com- 
prise only the study of the dogmas laid 
down and accepted as of divine origin, the 
charge is in some sense true. But it is only 
true of those dogmas, in the same sense that 
the definitions, axioms, and postulates are 
immutable and fixed bases in mathematics ; 
and that the great “laws,” such as of gravita- 
tion, are fixed and accepted as immutable by 
every student of physical science. But just 
as the problems which the mathematician 
has to solve from his axioms and definitions 
are inexhaustible ; just as the application of 
the great laws of nature are infinite, so the 
student of theology is no dull plodder on 
some familiar well-trodden path—he has no 
wearisome and unreasonable formula to recite 
again and again, beyond which his thoughts 
must not venture to stray ; he is prepared to 
work out any problem of humanity from the 
dogmas or definitions which he accepts. 
He accepts them as divine and immutable, 
because he is convinced that their origin is 
divine, and that as such they must be in 
their nature immutable spiritual laws. But 
the theologian must be prepared to defend 
the claim of the divine law from attacks on 
each side. He must be prepared to prove 
them antecedently reasonable and probable ; 








and not less to submit their claims of 
authority to the keenest and most minute 
scrutiny. And this scrutiny is now on one 
side, now on another. 

The assaults on Revelation have varied in 
every age—each part of the line of defence 
has been attacked in turn, and frequently an 
oft-foiled assault has been repeated with new 
arms and under new conditions. Hence of 
all branches of theology the study of the 
evidences has been the most progressive. 
From the days of the Neoplatonists and 
Celsus, to those of the modern material- 
ist and the positivist, the front of the 
defence has continually varied with that of 
the attack: We might almost say that to 
meet the assaults of to-day with the weapons 
of the last century were as futile as to furbish 
up the antiquated blunderbuss against the 
newest rifle. 

And need there is none for confining our- 
selves to old weapons, where the system of 
warfare has changed. Each department of 
modern science and investigation has, we 
fearlessly assert, supplied means more libe- 
rally to the defenders than the assailants ; 
and it cannot with truth be maintained, as in 
the struggle between marine artillery and 
armour-proof, that the attack always soon 
overtakes the defence. ' 

Especially is this true of the line of his- 
torical evidence, the very line on which a 
superficial observer might have supposed 
that least advance could have been made. 
But historical analysis, historical criticism, 
and historical research have become almost 
new sciences since Gibbon relegated the 
annalists of the last century to oblivion. It 
is difficult so far to abstract ourselves from 
the historical knowledge which has been ex- 
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humed within the last fifty years, as to re- 
cognise the immense advance made in the | 
historical illustration of the Old Testament 
narrative. We may briefly summarise a few 
of the corroborations of the Jewish records 
which have been brought to light within the 
lifetime of the present generation. 

Let us remember that fifty years since 
there was scarcely a single contemporary 
illustration of any event recorded in the Old 
Testament, excepting one disputed Egyptian 
inscription. Such has been the progress of 
archeological discovery that now there is 
scarcely an instance in which the Jewish 
history impinges on that of the neighbour- 
ing nations, which is not in some degree 
illustrated by contemporary inscriptions, or 
by the newly-discovered records of Egypt, 
Assyria, Chaldzea, and Persia. These cor- 
|| roborative records extend from the very 
|| earliest political event after the birth of 
Abraham, recorded in Genesis, down to the 
| end of the latest of the historical books. 
| Nor is it merely or chiefly in the way of 
direct confirmation of facts recorded that 
historical evidence has advanced, but princi- 
pally in the incidental illustrations of ex- 
pressions, customs, rites, public life, and 
domestic manners, which our increased know- 
ledge of the inner and outer life of the great 
nations of the Nile and the Euphrates affords 
us. In tracing the minute details of Egyp- 
tian life, the light of the antiquary’s torch 
increases, as the darkness of the ruins among 
which he gropes becomes more intense ; 
while with no uncertain voice the monuments 
of Assyria witness for the truth of the Bible 
since her history has been disinterred from 
her palaces, and her theology and poetry 
been restored from the mutilated walls of her 
temples. 

Since the labours of the Rawlinsons, 
Layard, and their followers, we hear no 
longer of the “unhistoric character” of the 
records of the kings of Israel and Judah. 
We must not speculate how much further 
back the charge of “unhistoric character” 
may have to be relegated, when Mr. Smith 
shall have completed his excavations, and 
his cylinders shall have been deciphered. 

To such an extent already have contem- 
porary records been recovered, that instead 
of possessing merely two or three incidental 
allusions in Herodotus, we are now able to 
identify, either certainly or with great pro- 
bability, with some known character in pro- 
fane history, every monarch or great prince, 
with two exceptions, whether Assyrian, Chal- 





dzan, or Persian, whose name occurs in the 


Bible from the time of Solomon down- 
wards. 

To commence with Daniel. The histori- 
cal character of that book has been severely 
questioned, and on no ground more strongly 
than because the last king of Babylon has a 
false name given him by Daniel, and that 
“Belshazzar” nowhere occurs in profane 
historians. Three ancient historians—Be- 
rosus, Herodotus, and Ptolemy—who all 
lived centuries after the event, give Nabona- 
dius, also called Labynetus, as the last native 
king of Babylon. Berosus tells us that 
Nabonadius, after the capture of Babylon, 
was taken prisoner in Borsippa, a town which 
he was defending against the Persians, and 
that he was not put to death. The differ- 
ences seemed irreconcilable, until nineteen 
years ago, when several clay cylinders were 
discovered among the ruins on the Euphrates, 
and both Sir H. Rawlinson and Oppert de- 
ciphered on different cylinders the name of 
Bel-shar-ezer, the son of Nabonadius, and | 
associated with him in the government. 
Bel-shar-ezer was governing as deputy in 
Babylon, and was slain, while his father out- 
side escaped. Here the whole difficulty is 
suddenly solved in the simplest manner. 

But Nabonadius was not of the royal stock 
of Nebuchadnezzar. How then could Bel- 
shazzar claim to be son of the great king of 
Babylon? This is easily explained by the 
eastern custom, which we may be sure the 
usurper Nabonadius would follow, of marry- 
ing into the blood royal, and so giving his 
children a double claim to his succession—a 
custom often followed since, as by the Eng- 
lish Normans, and the Lancastrians. Bel- 
shazzar is spoken of as the son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar by the Hebrew idiom, which has no 
word for grandfather and grandson, but 
speaks of all in the direct line as father and 
sons. Jacob speaks of Abraham as his 
father, Levi is called the father of Aaron, 
Saul is the father of Mephibosheth, David 
is the father of Asa and of Josiah. In fact 
the examples of the idiom are not soon to be 
reckoned up. 

A curious incidental illustration of the fact 
first revealed by the cylinders, is the promise 
made by Belshazzar, that whoever interpreted 
the handwriting on the wall should be made 
the ¢hird in the kingdom. Why should he not 
have said second, as is proposed in other similar 
cases, as by Pharaoh, Ahasuerus, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar? Simply because he was only 
second himself, reigning as the colleague and | 
deputy of his father. | 





One other probable illustration, out of the 
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many recently exhumed, bearing on the his- 
tory of Daniel, may be adduced. No one 
but the prophet has related the seven years’ 
insanity of Nebuchadnezzar. There is 
nothing to surprise us in this fact, when we 
bear in mind the fragmentary character of 
our Assyrian history, and also that during 
such a period there was not likely to be any 


| great foreign enterprise undertaken which 





| paralysis. 


would mark the epoch in contemporary 
annals. Under an absolute monarchy, it 
would probably be a period of political 
But Sir H. Rawlinson has de- 
ciphered a partially mutilated inscription, 
which can scarcely be explained, unless as 
referring to this portion of the king’s life. 
It is translated thus :— 

“Four years . .. . the seat of my kingdom in the 
city in which . . . . did not rejoice my heart. In all 
my donrinions I did not build a high place of power, 
the precious treasures of my kingdom I did not day 
up. In Babylon, buildings for myself, and for the 
honour of my kingdom, I did not lay out. In the 
worship of Merodach, the joy of my heart, in Babylon 
the city of his sovereignty and the seat of my empire, 
I did not sing his praises, and I did not furnish his 
altars, nor did I clear out the canals.” 


More of a similar character follows. 
Professor Rawlinson observes on this, that 
the whole range of cuneiform literature pre- 
sents no similar instance of aking putting on 
record his own inaction. The inscription and 
the inspired record would certainly seem 
here to illustrate each other, and to explain 
what is otherwise unintelligible. 

There is less to be found in recently dis- 
covered inscriptions which casts new light on 
the history of the Jews under the Persian 
tule, as related in Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther, since their historical statements pre- 
sent little to which sceptical criticism could 
take exception. Of the first six kings of 
Persia, five are mentioned by Ezra, the fifth 
in order, Xerxes, who from internal evidence 
would seem to be the Ahasuerus of Esther, 
being omitted, from the simple fact that none 
of the events there recorded occurred in his 
reign, The Hebrew for Ahasuerus is the 
exact equivalent of the Persian name which 
the Greeks rendered by Xerxes. The second 
and the third in the list of Herodotus and 
other writers, Cambyses and Smerdis, answer 
to the Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes of Ezra. 
Even in Greek authors these Persian kings 
have different names. 

We know that Cyrus was an earnest 
Zoroastrian, and as such would have great 
sympathy with the Jews and their pure 
worship, being himself a monotheist and 
an enemy of idolatry. His decree for the 





| rebuilding of the temple, his surrender of 


the sacred vessels, and his grant of money 
from the treasury to defray the costs, 
are thus in accordance with his cha- 
racter. The third king, Artaxerxes, the 
usurper Smerdis, interrupts the building of 
the temple, he being a Magian, and as such 
the bitter opponent of the creed of Zoroaster. 
Under Darius, however, the work is speedily 
resumed, and he confirms the decree of Cyrus. 
Darius, we know from history, to have been a 
jealous disciple of the old Persian faith of 
Zoroaster, which at once explains his action. 
But we find an interesting corroboration of 
the record of Ezra in an inscription of his, in 
which he informs us, that he began his reign 
by “rebuilding the temples which the 
Magian (Smerdis or Artaxerxes) had de- 
stroyed, and restoring the religious chants, 


“ As it was before, so I arranged it.” The 


crees of all these Persian monarchs, excepting 
the Magian Smerdis, is abundantly illus- 
trated by the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, 
The one supreme God, “ Ormazd,” is re- 
peatedly mentioned im them, and to his pro- 
vidence is ascribed all the power of the king, 
and every success which he has achieved. 
The imscription usually begins with an ascrip- 


both earth and heaven to mankind.”* 

When, following up the stream of Jewish 
history, we go back to the period of the 
kings of Israel and Judah, the cuneiform 
records of the East are rich indeed in cor- 
roborations and illustrations, They crowd 
upon us, and afford us confirmatory proof 
of almost every event in the history upon the 
testimony of contemporary and competent 
witnesses. In the sacred writings of this 
period, we find mention of six kings of 





* The ancient religion of Persia, as reformed by Zoroaster, 
was the purest of all the faiths of the old world, or perhaps we 
should rather say, the least corrupted from the simplicity of 
patriarchal tradition. Zoroaster held that there was one 
supreme independent Being, and under him two principles or 
angels, one of light, the other of darkness, betwcen whom there 
will be to the end of the world a perpetual struggle, when the 
angel of light and his followers shall go into a world of ‘ever- 
lasting light and happiness, while the angel of darkness and 
his disciples shall be punished in a world of everlasting dark- 
ness. The Supreme Being gave the holy fire from heaven as 
the true Shechinah, and his followers worshipped sowards 
this and the rising sun. The sacred fire was never extin- 
guished, and never blown upon by the breath ; it was fed only 
with clean wood, and fanned only by pouring on oil and by 


riesthood very much 


regulated the order and support of the 
as been conjectured 


after the system of the Mosaic law. It 
that there were two Zoroasters, one the pre-historic founder, 
whose simplicity of doctrine and worship had in course of 
ages been much corrupted by the Magi; the other, the great 
reformer and purificr, not very long before the time of Cyrus. 








and the worship which he had abolished.” | 


frequent mention of the “ Lord of heaven,” | 
the one Supreme Being, and the strongly | 
religious character which pervades the de- | 


tion of praise to “the great God who gave | 


blasts from the open air. Zoroaster introduced tithes, and | 
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Assyria,—Pul, Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, 
' Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon; of 
four Egyptian kings,—Shishak, So, Pharaoh 
Necho, and Pharaoh Hophra ; and of three 
Babylonians, — Merodach-Baladan, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and Evil Merodach. 

Of the last Babylonian kings, we have not 
| yet found cylinders or contemporary inscrip- 
| tions. They are, however, the less necessary, 
as the scriptural records of their time are not 
| open to cavil, and are abundantly illustrated 
| and corroborated by profane writers. But of 
| the earlier king Merodach-Baladan, from 
| whom Hezekiah received letters and a pre- 
| sent, and to whose ambassadors he osten- 
tatiously exhibited his treasure, the name 
could scarcely be identified under the form 
in which it had been handed down. Here 
the inscriptions again come to our aid. We 
find Sargon recording his victories over Mar- 
duk-val-iddan, King of Babylon. This king 
had two reigns, both recorded in the inscrip- 
tions, before and after the transitory suc- 
cesses of Assyria. The chronology exactly 
agrees with that of Scripture, and we can 
easily perceive the politic scheme of Baladan, 
who overpowered, and still threatened, by 
the rising power of Assyria, was anxious to 
secure alliances westward with Judah and 
Egypt, to prevent the absorption of all 
western Asi2. Finally, however, he was, as 
we learn from the inscriptions, conquered 
and deposed by Sargon, and Babylonia re- 
duced to a province. 

Of the Assyrian kings, to commence from 
the latest mentioned, Manasseh is stated to 
have been taken captive to Babylon by the 
king of Assyria. This must have been 
Esarhaddon, son of Sennacherib. But it 
would be perplexing why or how a king of 
Assyria should have a state prisoner brought 
to Babylon, did we not discover again from 
the inscribed bricks of the Euphrates Valley, 
that Esarhaddon alone of the Assyrian kings 
resided there in person, and did not govern 
the great city by a deputy. The bricks tell 
us that he repaired temples and built himself 
a palace there. In another inscription Esar- 
haddon actually names Manasseh, king of 
Judah, among the subject princes who pro- 
vided him with workmen for the building 
and decorating of his palaces. 

Of none of the Assyrian monarchs have 
we such full accounts in Scripture as of Sen- 
nacherib, the father and predecessor of 
Esarhaddon, and of no one of them has the 
story as yet been so fully told as in his own 
records of stone, the famous discoveries of 
Layard at Nineveh. We had, indeed, in 





Herodotus, the story he received from the 
Egyptian priests, of the miraculous destruc- 
tion of his army at night through myriads of 
mice gnawing their bowstrings, an evident 
distortion of the Scripture narrative. But 
now we have his campaigns even more fully 
told by himself than by Isaiah. These 
tablets in the British Museum are perhaps the 
most familiar contemporary illustrations of 
Holy Writ, and yet, we must remember, they 
are the discoveries of yesterday. ‘The two 
invasions of Sennacherib are spoken of. In 
neither of them was Judah, but Egypt, the 
chief object of attack; but Hezekiah, by 
his friendship with the Pharaohs, drew down 
on himself the vengeance of the Assyrian. 
Sennacherib thus records his first campaign : 


‘‘ And because Hezekiah, king of Judah, would 
not submit to my yoke, I came up against him, and 
by force of arms, and by the might of my power, I 
took forty-six of his strong fenced cities, and of the 
smaller towns which were scattered about, I took and 
plundered a countless number. And from these 
places I captured and carried off as spoil two hundred 
thousand one hundred and fifty people, old and 
young, male and female, together with horses and 
mares, asses and camels, oxen and sheep, a countless | 
multitude. And Hezekiah himself I shut up in 
Jerusalem, his capital city, like a bird in a cage, 
building towers round the city to hem him in, and 
raising banks of earth against the gates, so as to pre- 
vent esca Thus, upon this Hezekiah there 
fell the fear of the power of my arms, and he sent out 
to me the chiefs and the elders of Jerusalem, with 
thirty talents of gold, and eight hundred talents of 
silver, and divers treasures, a rich and immense 
boot All these things were brought to me 
at Nineveh, the seat of my government, Hezekiah 
having sent them by way of tribute, and as a token of 
his submission to my power.” 





OPENS 


We have here a simple amplification of 
2 Kings xviii. 13—16. 

There is but one slight discrepancy— 
eight hundred talents of silver instead of 
three hundred. The conqueror may have 
exaggerated, or he may have counted in all 
the precious metal given, the vessels and orna- 
ments, as well as the money, while the sacred 
writer speaks only of the tribute-money. 
But while thus full on the subject of his first 
expedition, the Assyrian annals say nothing 
of his second. This, as it resulted in failure, 
is ignored ; for these engraved tablets never 
are known to record the nation’s humiliations ; 
nor can we conceive it probable that they 
should. In lke manner no Assyrian inscrip- 
tion records the death of aking. The hiatus 
is, however, easily supplied by the Egyptian 
records, which have preserved it, and its 
truth is thus corroborated by the very silence 
of Nineveh on the period. 

Of Sargon, the father of Sennacherib, al} 
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that Scripture has to say directly is comprised 
in a single verse of Isaiah (xx. 1), “In the 
year that Tartan came unto Ashdod (when 
Sargon, king of Assyria, sent him) and fought 
against Ashdod and took it.” No other 
writers had mentioned Sargon, and critics had 
variously identified him with Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon. But now 
come in the Assyrian inscriptions, and while 
for two thousand five hundred years the 
record of Isaiah had stood alone and un- 
supported, we find at last that Sargon was a 
real and distinct king of Assyria, the suc- 
cessor of Shalmaneser and the father of Sen- 
nacherib. We find that he is not only the 
captor of Ashdod, but that he is the un- 
named king of Assyria of 2 Kings xvii., xviii., 
who took Samaria and carried Israel into 
captivity, replacing them by the men of 
Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim, 
while he planted Israel in Halah, Habor, and 
the cities of the Medes. He tells us in his 
inscriptions that he annexed the towns of 
Media to Assyria, and that he established 
fortified posts there in new situations. He 
also records his capture of Ashdod, and adds 
that he re-peopled it with captives from the 
extreme east, while elsewhere he mentions 
Media as the extreme east of his dominions. 
It was he too who overthrew Merodach- 
Baladan, and re-conquered Babylon after its 
seventy years of independence. He too was 
the first Assyrian general who defeated 
Egypt, and shook its supremacy over its 
neighbours, and his victories were only the 
precursors of the final conquest of that most 
ancient of states by the lords of the valley of 
the Euphrates. This, however, is scarcely 
referred to in Scripture. He was the builder 
of the Khorsabad palace, the mine where 
so many Biblical illustrations have been dug. 
He restored the palace of Sardanapalus at 
Calah, and repaired the fortifications of 
Nineveh. 

From Sargon we ascend to his predecessor 
Shalmaneser, whose sceptre the usurper 
seized, and whose monuments he seems to 
have diligently effaced. Enough, however, 
is left to illustrate the Bible story, which men- 
tions him as having twice invaded Israel, and 
having besieged Samaria for two years. We 
find Hoshea, king of Israel, named on one of 
his inscriptions, and Sargon claims that he 
took Samaria in his first year. It may have 
been taken by Shalmaneser, when Sargon had 
already seized his sceptre at Nineveh, and it 
is to be noticed that the book of Kings does 





not give the name of the king who actually 
took the capital. 

Of Tiglath-Pileser, the predecessor of Shal- 
maneser, we have the fullest accounts from 
his own cylinders. The great cylinder in- 
scription of Tiglath-Pileser is one of the most 
complete which have been exhumed, and 
covers a far more extensive field both of 
history and geography than is touched upon 
in the Jewish annals. These mention his 
two invasions of Israel; the first when he 
took Gilead, Galilee, Naphtali, and all the 
northern towns, and carried them captive ; in 
the second, when he came as the ally of 
Ahaz, crushed Pekah, king of Israel, took 
Damascus, and slew Rezin, its king. His 
own cylinders illustrate every detail. He re- 
lates how in his sixth year he defeated the 
vast army of Azariah, king of Judah. After 
his twelfth year he tells us he made a cam- 
paign against Pekah, king of Samaria, and 
Rezin of Damascus, whom he besieged for 
two years, and at length, when he had taken 
him, put him to death, while he only took from 
Pekah a large portion of his dominions and 
carried a vast number of his people into cap- 
tivity. He also mentions that at Damascus 
he received submission and tribute from the 
neighbouring sovereigns, mentioning among 
them Pekah, king of Israel, and Ahaz, king of 
Judah. Turn to 2 Kings xvi. 10, and we thus 








read that Ahaz, king of Judah, went to Damas- | 


cus to meet Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria ! 

Menahem and Hoshea, the kings of Israel, 
are both mentioned in the records of Tiglath- 
Pileser. 

One more Assyrian king of the second 
monarchy yet remains, who is named in 
Kings, Pul, king of Assyria, who extorted a 
tribute of a thousand talents from Menahem 
(2 Kings xv. 19), and might seem to have 
been the immediate predecessor of Tiglath- 
Pileser. He alone of the whole series has no 
place on tablet or cylinder that has yet been 
read. But he is mentioned by Beérosus as a 
Chaldzan king, and seems to have been a 
pretender in the western and southern pro- 
vinces, Or perhaps a legitimate Babylonian 
king, who, in the weakness of the northern 
empire, seized upon its western dependencies. 

Such are a few of the illustrations which 
the last ten or twenty years have added from 
the Euphrates alone, to a small portion of 
Scripture history. Not less rich shall we 
find the illustrations of even earlier epochs, 
from the newly-read records of Egypt and 
the scattered monuments of Syria and Arabia. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
OUT OF TOWN. 

ILE the world was going at a sober jog-trot 

pace, it was only school children that had their 
regular holidays; now that we are accustomed, even 
in our ordinary avocations, to railway speed, we must 
all have something of a vacation, and, if possible, a 
vacation ramble. It is an interesting and even a 
happy thought that the antidote often springs from 
the same source as the bane; it is in accordance with 
this provision, that the same agent that has made 
modern life so hurried, furnishes likewise so many 
new facilities for obtaining quiet and leisure. Steam, 
the great revolutionist of the nineteenth century, which 
has turned the life of so many into a perpetual whirl, 
as if relenting at the sight of its own hurry-scurry, has 
made it the easiest thing possible to get to the sea- 
side, the lakes, the highlands, the islands, or wher- 
ever nature is calm, and quiet, and soothing. In 
numbers perpetually increasing, the well-to-do classes 
are off from the bustle of the town to the quiet of the 
country, returning, it is to be hoped, with a new 
bloom on their cheeks, and a new vigour in nerve and 
brain and muscle. The hospitable and kind-hearted 
like to have their friends and their children’s friends 
about them in this happy season of leisure; it is a 
time for the growth of friendship, and the easy play 
of all kindly feelings. A happy institution! a real 
boon from Him that knows our frame, and remembers 
that we are dust; coming down from above, like 
every good and perfect gift, and worthy surely of 
not less profound acknowledgment than that of the 
heathen poet-—Deus nobis hac otia fecit. 

Yet, if care be not taken, the holiday puts all 
classes more or less out of gear; breaks in on 
regular family arrangements; disturbs the discipline 
of self-control ; encourages something of a spirit of 


‘abandon ; and undoes not a little of the effect of the 


regularity, the self-denial, the energy acquired in the 
seascn of work. In our religious life, this risk is 
especially strong. People are severed to a large ex- 
tent from their ordinary Christian associations ; those 
engaged in Christian work are removed from their 
Bible class or their district meeting ; a considerable 
part of the Lord’s day is left without definite employ- 
ment; and in the case of those who travel abroad, 
there is a temptation to accommodate the observance 
of the day to the laxer standard of foreign countries. In 
proportion, too, as persons are useful in their ordinary 
place of residence, their temporary absence’@ccasions 
a blank, and there must be more or less of languor in 
the opetations in which usually they take a hearty 
share. In every point of view, therefore, holiday 
time needs to be guarded, lest the gain in one direc- 
tion be more than balanced by the loss in another. 
We are glad to observe that in several quarters efforts 
are being made to rouse the attention of the members 
of Christian churches to such things, and lead them to 
II. Nn.s. 





put in operation the principle, ‘ forearmed, fore- 
warned.” Instead of being a time of mere spiritual] 
dispersion and ease, the holiday season affords many 
interesting opportunities of receiving and doing 
good ; it may bring to the quieter and remoter dis- 
tricts the greater vigour and intensity of the towns; 
it may spread interest and sympathy and prayer ; and 
it may lead to the commencement of blessed enter- 
prises which will bear a great harvest of fruit. It is 
pre-eminently a time of blessing to those *‘ who sow 
beside all waters,” and whatever they may be weary 
in, are never weary in well-doing. 


WORK NOT OFTEN HEARD OF, 


A lady whose name stands high as a Christian | 
worker and, as our readers know well, a cheerer of 
Christian work by her exquisite Christian song, Miss 
Frances Ridley Havergal, has, we observe, been 
giving expression to her great regret that while every 
journalist is eager to pounce on every black spot in 
the Church of England, there are so few caring to 
make known any good work going on in her borders. 
Let any clergyman go to an extreme in ritualism or 
rationalism, the circumstance, she says, is blazed 
abroad from one end of the island to the other, as if 
it were a fair sample of the ordinary state of things ; 
whereas, even in large towns, any useful spiritual 
work, however important, is hardly noticed, and in 
country parishes it is utterly ignored. Yet, as Miss 
Havergal shows, by some interesting instances, there 
is a great amount of such work going on, even in places 
little dreamt of. For our own part, we have had 


| occasion to make a similar observation very cften, 





and especially in preparing the notes which we are 
accustomed to furnish from month to month in this 
department of our Magazine. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the phenomenon is limited to the Church of 
England. If we were inclined, we might very easily 
fill column upon column with the records of contro- 
versy, and with highly-coloured exposures, from the 
religious journals, of error and wrong. The material 
for such writing is very abundant, though for our part 
we are disposed to look at it shyly, believing that even 
as news it often has a hurtful effect. Undoubtedly, 
however, the public, or a large section of it, likes such 
provender. Man, we fear, retains for a long time a 
spice of the savage, and likes to hear of a fight. 
Nothing is more certain to draw a crowd—in the 
street, in the battlefield, in the senate, in thé Church. 
Next to a fight, his curiosity is stirred by anything 
strange, sensational, monstrous. An ecclesiastical 
“ Police News” would prove somewhat popular, we 
fear, in several circles. The taste, however, is 
obviously a low one, deserving to be discouraged by 
Christian journalists. It were a good sign if a more 
extensive appetite were shown for such narratives as 
Miss Havergal has brought forward. 

She tells, for example, of a mission recently held in 
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Bristol, at which fourteen parishes united. The 
churches and schoolrooms in each were open every 
night, not for routine services, but for heart-to-heart 
Gospel work—prayer, addresses, and after-meetings, 
while many additional addresses and prayer-meetings 
took place at other hours, the attendance being nume- 
rous, the people deeply impressed, and the Divine 
blessing largely poured out. ‘ The very countenances 
bespoke the deep feelings within, and the large num- 
bers staying for personal and private conversation 
during the after-meetings, told of the burning thirst 
for blessing.” A similar meeting had been held at 
Birmingham a few months before. It was signalised 
by a celebration of the Lord’s Supper, attended by 
some five hundred persons engaged in Christian work, 
who renewed their consecration to their Master with 
an earnestness that told mightily afterwards, especially 
on the work of the following week. Services of a 
similar nature are often held under the auspices of 
earnest Christians, though the ordinary newspapers 
contain no notice of them. Gatherings, too, like that 
of the Mildmay Conference, recently held, are now 
very common, at which hundreds are present; they 
are designed to impart information regarding the 
work going on in different places, and to stimulate all 
workers and all Christians to greater earnestness and 
heartiness. We observe that preparations are being 
made for a very extensive and earnest mission, similar 
to those in Bristol and Birmingham, to be held in the 
metropolis during the ensuing winter. Considerable 
difficulties are apprehended by some in the carrying 
out of this mission, in consequence of the great dif- 
ference of views in Church matters characterising 
those who may be expected to take part in the ser- 
vices. There can be no doubt that services con- 
ducted without any break after the ordinary routine 
method are liable to become somewhat languid and 
tame; and that they may with great advantage be in- 
terspersed with special efforts, in which the most fer- 


| vent Christians set themselves to ask a blessing, and the 
| most rousing preachers strive to break up the prevail- 


ing languor, and summon men to a prompt decision 
on the solemn concerns of the soul. 


THE CONFESSIONAL IN ENGLAND. 

It is necessary, however, notwithstanding what has 
just been said above, to advert to the movement, re- 
cently made public, for obtaining authority to intro- 
duce the practice of what is called “‘ sacramental con- 
fession,” and to institute an order of confessors, in 
the Church of England. <A few weeks ago, as is well 
known, upwards of four hundred clergymen presented 
a petition to the Convocation of Canterbury in favour 
of sacramental confession. The proposed re-intro- 
duction of this practice into the Church of England 
has created a very widespread and deep sensation. 
The Archbishops of Canterburyand York, though con- 
fessing themselves powerless to drive back the current 
of ritualism, have publicly expressed their high dis- 
approval of the confessional movement, and their firm 
determination to do ail in their power to discourage 
it. A public meeting in Exeter Hall, presided over 





by the Earl of Shaftesbury, has given forth a most 
vigorous protest against the proposal, and called on 
all members of the Church of England, who value the 
principles of the Reformation, to bestir themselves 
for defeating a movement which threatens to introduce 
among them the most odious corruptions of the 
Church of Rome. It is felt that there is something 
very bold in the movement of the confessionalists, 
seeing there is no feature of popery which has become 
more odious to the popular mind than the confes- 
sional; but this is only in accordance with what has 
been going on in the party for a number of years, its 
leaders being of opinion that they have made such 
progress in leavening the community with their views. 
that what a little while ago they dared not whisper in 
the ear, they can now proclaim on the housetop. In 
the House of Commons, Lord Sandon, adverting to 
the progress of ritualism, asked the Prime Minister 
whether it was the intention of Government to bring 
in a bill for instituting a court by which violations of 
the law and Protestant customs of the Church might 
be promptly defeated. Mr. Gladstone said that they 
had no such intention, and that their attention had 
not been turned to the subject by the heads of the 
Church. On receiving this reply, Lord Sandon gave 
notice that at the earliest possible period of next ses- 
sion he himself would introduce such a. measure. The 
serious nature of the crisis for England is becoming 
so apparent that none can shut their eyes to it; and 
it is obviously the interest and duty of all, whatever 
branch of the Church they may be connected with, 
earnestly to consider in what way they may prevent 
the return of errors against which some of the noblest 
spirits in the army of the martyrs strove so earnestly, 
sealing their testimony with their blood. 


AN EVENING AT ALDERSHOT MISSION HALL. 


Aldershot is one of those strange places of which 
one can form no right conception without having 
seenit. Like Tadmor in the wilderness, its situation 
is strange and unexpected,—a city in the midst of a 
moor ; while its various camps and barracks, arranged 
with something like the formality of an American 
town, betoken a community very unlike any in Ame- 
rica, at least, in times of peace, 

In a conspicuous and convenient part of the town, 
stands the Soldiers’ Home, a commodious and attrac- 
tive building that owes its existence to the exertions 
of the late Mrs. Daniel. If ever a place needed such 
an institution, it is surely Aldershot. The Home is 
an institution intended to foster piety, temperance, 
mental improvement, and profitable intercourse 
among soldiers; and if it be considered what large 
numbers,of soldiers are to be found in Aldershot in 
the course of a year, how much annoyance, if not 
persecution, is the lot of the godly soldier, how ab- 
solutely impossible it is for him, to obtain a moment’s 
privacy for devotion or meditation, how many music- 
halls and theatres there are in the town to attract 
him by their amusements, and how many publics 
houses and houses of vice spreading for his feet the 
net of deadlier temptations, it is surely cause for 
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thankfulness that there is also a Christian Home, pre- 
sided over by ladies of culture, of position, and of 
warm Christian affections, furnishing by its reading- 
room, its refreshment-bar, its halls for meetings, its 
Christian services, the kindly and holy influence of 
the ladies who take charge of it, and its various other 
agencies for good, very precious help to the soldier 
for enjoying the best of his privileges and performing 
the highest of his duties. 

On a recent visit on a week-day evening, we found 
the lecture-hall full of soldiers, and had the pleasure 
of listening to a very earnest and most suitable ad- 
dress from the vicar, who happened to be officiating 
that evening. We sawa number of the soldiers in 
their reading-room, got an account of a prayer meet- 
ing in which some of them took part, and also of 
some of their conversations with Miss Daniel, who 
takes down names for the Temperance Society, and 
gets much knowledge of the temptations and the 
history of the men. We heard of the meetings held 
once a week in Miss Daniel’s drawing-room, with a 
view to the welfare of the officers ; and now we have 
enlarged our knowledge by the perusal of the report 
for last year. The work of the missionaries and the 
Bible-women is here brought before us, and every 
page shows the heartiness with which the work is 
done, and the measure of success with which it 
pleases the Lord toown it. Among the fallen women 
that, alas! haunt the town to the number of between 
three and four hundred, some hopeful work is done, 
and the plan of cottage homes, at a distance from 
Aldershot, each presided over by a suitable Home 
mother, seems likely to be attended with success. 
We should like to see the operations of the Home 
more closely associated with those of the colporteur, 
who carries on his work here in connection with the 
Colportage Society for Scotland. We have oftener 
than once shown in this magazine of what signal 
benefit the labours of suitable colporteurs are produc- 
tive; and we do not know that there could be a 
happier association than between the Home and the 
Colporteur. 

Miss Daniel is one of those Christian ladies whose 
heart is ever growing larger, and whose success in 
her own neighbourhood prompts her to do something 
of the like kind for other places. Finding that the 
moving life of the soldier makes him very liable to 
lose at one place the benefit he may have got at 
another, she is now very desirous to get similar insti- 
tutions set up at Chatham, and other military stations. 
In this good work we heartily wish her success, and 
we trust that through the liberal and considerate con- 
tributions of the Christian friends of the army, she 
may be able to accomplish this object to her entire 
satisfaction. 


A DOUBLE BLOW TO THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 

The newspapers have been so full of the double 
good news which has lately come to us—first, respect- 
ing the success of Sir Bartle Frere in bringing to an 
end the slave traffic of Zanzibar; and second, the 
safety of Sir Samuel Baker, and the complete suc- 





cess of the perilous enterprise in which he has been 
engaged—that we feel it necessary to do little more 
at present than record our thankfulness to God, and 
under Him to those who have gained these triumphs 
for humanity.. We cannot but believe that the blows 
that have now been struck against that infamous 
traffic will effectually prepare the way for those further 
benefits which all hearts that make war on the slave 
trade desire for its miserable victims. One can see 
something of the final cause of the perils and 
anxieties that are suffered to befall such men as 
Livingstone and Baker in their benevolent under- 
takings. At first one might say that if any enter- 
prises deserved to prosper, and did not deserve to 
be surrounded with perils of the most trying kind, 
it was such errands of mercy as. the enemies of the 
slave trade go forth on. Yet no work is more full 
of peril and hardship. It is by means of them, 
however, that interest and information are diffused, 
and what is very important, sympathy is roused for 
the men, leading to cordial effort and warm prayer 
for the success of their work. The faith and prayer 
and patience of the Christian friends of Africa have 
had visible encouragement by Providence, and a new 
voice has sounded forth from heaven to bid them not 
be weary in well-doing. 


II.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION FIELD. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS, 
IL—THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Like its sister, the London Missionary, the Wes- 
leyan has had more put into her purse last year than 
in previous seasons, the whole amount for the 
various mission fields—home, continental, colonial, 
and heathen—being £156,910 12s. 5d. This sum in- 
cludes forty-three donations from £5 to £1,000. Dur- 
ing the year thirty-five missionaries have been sent out. 
Several losses of unusual severity have been sustained, 
partly in the person of missionaries, and partly; in 
that of friends of the work. Conspicuous among 
these are Mr. Chubb of London; Dr. Hoole, for 
many years a secretary of the society; Mr. Shaw, 
one of the apostles of South African Missions ; Mr, 
Jackson, the venerable father of the Wesleyan com- 
munity; Peter de Zylva, “ who for forty-two years 
preached the Gospel in Ceylon, and adorned it by a 
holy and stainless life, and was a wonderful example 
of Christian sincerity and purity ;” and Edward Fra- 
zer, a negro, and forty-five years missionary in the 
West Indies, ‘‘an able and manly preacher of the 
cross.” 

The fields of the society’s operations are—1. Nomi- 
nally Christian countries (Ireland and other European 
stations), where ror missionaries are employed; 2. 
Colonial, 85 missionaries; 3. West Indian, 97 mis- 
sionaries ; 4. Sierra Leone and Gambia, 21 mission- 
aries; 5. Heathen countries, viz. Inpra (Calcutta, 
Mysore, Madras, Tamil, and Singhalese missions), 75 
missionaries; CHINA (Canton and Wuchang), II 
missionaries ; and POLYNESIA, 23 European, 63 
native missionaries, 906 native catechists, and 1,796 
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local preachers. These last figures are very striking, 
indicating, what we have formerly noticed, the re- 
markable capacity of the converts in the South Seas 
to become themselves missionaries. 

The annual meeting was presided over by Lord 
Napier and Ettrick, who purposely declined to say 
anything on the higher and more spiritual aspects of 
the work of missions, but, confining himself to their 
bearings on education, civilisation, and social order 
generally, bore most emphatic testimony to the great 
good which they have done. 

The general tone of the meeting was expressed in 
an ingenious remark by the President of the confer- 
ence, Mr. Wiseman, who found in 


The Dead March in Saul 


an analogy to the feeling experienced in connection 
with mission work :— 

‘¢The musicians here present,” he said, “ will fol- 
low me when I remind them of the structure of the 
celebrated ‘ Dead March in Sawi.’ First of all there 
is a soft wailing dirge as the body of the fallen 
monarch is brought into view. Then afterwards the 
drums and trumpets are brought in, and there is a 
grand strike-up, as much as to say, ‘After all, 
though the monarch is gone, and the beauty of Israel 
is fallen from her high places, there is the foe yet to 
be vanquished, there is the honour of Judah to be 
maintained :’ and so, my Lord, we are prepared to 
say to-day. We are prepared, by the grace of God, 
to strike up a joyful and encouraging strain. The 
note to-day is most decidedly, ‘ Forward, forward !’ 
‘Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go 
forward.’” 

Mr. Barley, a missionary from the West Indies, re- 
ferred in terms of the deepest interest td a remarkable 


Revival in Demerara. 

The date was not given, but the movement began 
at a large meeting on a weekday evening, when some 
six hundred persons were engaged in earnest prayer, 
and appeared almost instantaneously to be filled with 
the power of God; a cry for mercy went up from 
various corners, and night after night meetings took 
place for weeks together, the fruits of which were 
very remarkable ; one thousand five hundred members 
were added to the Wesleyan Church in the colony, 
and an evangelical alliance formed among the various 
ministers, and a Scripture Readers’ Association, 
which were both in existence to the present time. 
« This revival originated in a leaders’ prayer-meeting. 
We got the leaders together from week to week, and 
as their own hearts were graciously warmed, they 
became as living flames in the hands of God when 
they met their people.” 

The Rev. Frederic Greeves, from Polynesia, remarked 
on the wonderful fitness of the Gospel to ail condi- 
tions of men. Missionaries have carried it to the 
wild Arabs of the East, and to the Red Indians of the 
West. They have preached it amid the polar snows 
to the Esquimaux, and in the tropics to the Negroes, 
and they are able to tell us that everywhere the voice 
of the Great Father is intelligible to all his children, 





and the blood of the Common Saviour is able to 
cleanse men fron their sins. Mr. Greeves proceeded to 
give an account of— 


The Change in Fiji. 


‘*T have heard one of our Missionaries say, that he 
stood once in the presence of a savage Fijian chief— 
a man in whose presence a human life was not worth 
a fish-hook. He said to that man, ‘ What does your 
religion teach you to do to your enemies?’ ‘ Kill 
them, and eat them,’ said the chief, handling his club 
as if he were about to begin with the Missionary. 
* Now,’ said the Missionary, ‘listen to my religion ;’ 
and he read to him some verses of our Lord’s Sermon 
on the Mount: ‘I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you; that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven : for He maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.’ ‘O!” said the Fijian, 
‘that is a good thing; that would suit Fiji.” And 
then the Missionary turned to the 12th chapter of 
Romans, and read to him: ‘Therefore, if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
on his head. Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.’ Again the Fijian chief said 
that this was a good thing, and would suit his 
people, and he sent for a teacher to come and in- 
struct his subjects; and what has been the result 
of our Fijian Mission? "Why, we have a King 
there a Christian ; his name is Ebenezer, for hitherto 
the Lord hath helped us. We have a Queen there a 
Christian ; her name is Lydia, for her heart the Lord 
hath opened. Her two daughters are Christians ; 
the one is a Methodist Class-Leader, and the other is 
positon of the Band of Hopeintheisland. We 

ave given to these people a Christian literature, in 
which there is not a single bad book, and I hope it 
will be very long before there is any bad book in the 
Fijian language. We have given them a code of 
laws of which we can say this, at least, that it is 
quite as equitable and a great deal more intelligible 
than the law of Great Britain.” 

The same gentleman concluded a very interesting | 
speech with some notes of j 


A Sermon by Dr. Guthrie. 


“¢T remember hearing Dr. Guthrie preach a sermon 
once, which I will briefly sum up to this audience. 
This was the text: ‘ Lord what wilt Thou have me to 
do?’ His divisions were, first, Divine authority,— 
‘Lord, what wilt Zhou have me todo?’ Thou art 
the Master; I must not choose my own work, my 
own station, the degree of my own labour. ‘Lord, 
what wilt Zhou have me todo?’ Secondly, indi- 
vidual responsibility,‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have 
metodo?’ Itis not, What ought the Church to 
do? not, What ought this Missionary Society to do ? 
The law comes to every man according to his several 
ability, and I am as much alone as though God had 
never made another man responsible for this work. 
Show me my work. ‘Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
todo?’ Third, practical religion, — ‘What wilt 
Thou have me to do?’ Not, What ought I to feel ? 
not, What ought I to speak ? I éan neither feel right, 
nor pray right, nor think right, unless I do my part 
in this great cause. And then to wind up with one 
of the Doctor’s exquisite illustrations. Mark yonder 
ship, my brethren, the tempest’s fury has broken 
upon her, fast she is sinking in the flood, the mariners 
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are seeking refuge; some have already climbed on 

i rock, others are trying to get up by their side. 

| had rather see a man help his brother from the 

| water than see him godown upon his knees and thank 
God he is safe himself.’’ 

' Long may the Wesleyan Missionary Society con- 

| tinue to prosecute its blessed labours in this self-deny- 
ing Christian spirit ! 

LETTERS FROM MEXICO. 

Our readers are aware of the remarkable Protestant 
movement in Mexico which has had its origin and 
centre in Mexico City, and, under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, has borne 
remarkable fruit, in the conversion of not a few 
Romish priests, and the formation of several active 
congregations. There is not much communication 
between the different parts of Mexico, and at Toluca, 
the capital of the state of Mexico, though only fifty 
miles from Mexico City, an English gentleman, Mr. 
Pascoe, whom business drew to reside there, had not 
heard of the Protestant movement elsewhere. Like 
St. Paul at Athens, Mr. Pascoe found his heart very 
much stirred as he saw the people wholly given to 
Romish idolatry, the worship of the Virgin being 
carried out there to a degree which he fancies must 
be unparalleled in the world. The class for whom 
he felt his sympathy strongest was the Indian popula- 
tion—the descendants of the original inhabitants of 
the country, who are well pleased with Romanism, 
because it is not like their own old form of idolatry, 
but who cling to their own language with a tenacity 
that cannot be conquered. Mr. Pascoe, with that 
ingenuity which compassion for souls never fails to 
generate, though himself poor, devised means, through 
the help of friends, for circulating Bibles and tracts 
among those whose spiritual condition he so deeply 
compassionated. The results, under the blessing of 
God, have been very wonderful. In a letter which 
we have received from a gentleman in England who 
is in correspondence with Mr. Pascoe, they are thus 
summed up :—“ Toluca has a population of 30,000 
inhabitants. Six months ago, he could not reckon on 
| more than three persons as Protestants ; now, he has 
| a nice little place fitted up for worship, and there are 
a hundred earnest worshippers, all Protestants, and 
most of them he thinks are truly converted to God.” 
Referring to a visit lately paid to Toluca, by Mr. 
| Phillips, the agent of the Bible Society at Mexico 
City, Mr. Pascoe writes : “‘ He said he was astonished, 
| and it seemed evident that God’s spirit is being 
' poured out on us in great abundance, as he could see 
| that every effort that I and my helpers make takes 
| immediate effect, that wherever we scatter the seed, 
| it seems immediately to take root. 
| thinks, seems to be only waiting to descend and bless 
| the efforts to arouse the whole nation.” 





PERSECUTION AND MARTYRDOM. 
| In November, 1872, in a little town called Capul- 
' huac, six leagues distant from Toluca, a small knot 
of native converts began to meet for worship. Their 
| pastor is an Indian, a man of very humble position, 





The Spirit, he | 


and little or no education, but on whom God’s Spirit 
seems to have been poured out largely. He had. 
been a staunch Catholic, hating the very name of 
Protestant ; till, being in the market of an adjoining: 
town, he bought a Spanish New Testament from a 
bookseller, without knowing it to be a Protestant 
book. Taking it home and reading it secretly, the 
truth at once began to enter into his soul, and no 
sooner had he accepted the message for himself than 
he began to preach it to others. The little flock that 
began to gather in his home last year are twenty- 
seven in number, all poor. The pastor’s dwelling is 
the usual Indian cabin, made of thin shingles tied 
together. 

The curate and alcalde, or village magistrate, ex- 
cited a persecution against them; on two occasions 
the pastor’s hut was set on fire, and on one of these 
turpentine was used to expedite its destruction, but 
without effect. The Protestants are the objects of 
bitter annoyances; one girl in particular, who is 
alleged to be worshipped by them, being often hooted 
and mobbed, while the gamins kneel around her in 
mock worship. On the 12th of April, whilst the 
little. flock were engaged in public worship, and a 
child was being baptised, the Romanists prepared to- 
make a deadly assault upon them. At a couple of 
hundred yards from the place of meeting, they poured a 
volley of musketry upon the Protestants. A scuffle 
ensued, the Protestants trying to escape to a distance ;; 
one of them was killed, and other two wounded. In 
one place where they tried to find refuge, the people 
rose against them and would not let them enter, nor 
could they find safety or shelter, until they had. 
buried themselves among the neighbouring hills. 
Mr. Pascoe is gathering funds for rebuilding the 
chapel, and trying to obtain justice and protection for 
the people. But the fact of the village magistrate 
being the leader of this cowardly attack is sufficiently 
indicative of the intensity of the feeling, and the 
dangers of the persecution. 

Other towns in Mr. Pascoe’s neighbourhood are 
showing similar signs of interest. In writing on 6th 
February last, he says: “I have received a visit from 
an inhabitant of a town some thirty-six miles from 
here, imploring me to do something towards helping 
them. For two years they have had a Protestant 
congregation of above sixty men, not counting their 
wives and families; but they have no pastor, no 
organization, no place of worship, no prayer or Bible 
meetings, and only two Bibles in all the congregation ! 
| I did all I could, advised them as to becoming better 
organised, and made a present of a few copies of 
God’s word, promising to give more, and to take 
some steps towards helping on God’s work.” 





SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEFS IN MEXICO. 

In illustration of the influence of Mexican popery, 
we are told that amongst other titles ascribed to Mary 
are those of ‘* Mother of the uncreated Light, Temple 
of the Holy Trinity, Wife of the Holy Ghost, and 
Throne of eternal righteousness!” In a volume of 
prayers, printed for the behoof of souls in purgatory, 
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it is laid down that for saying No. 1. the Catholic will 
save himself from purgatory, and also take one soul 
out; No. 2. will obtain pardon for as many souls as 
there are stars in heaven, or sands i the sea, and 
grass in the fields. The eight from 3 torr gain each 
a pardon of 140,080,149 years! On Fridays each of 
the prayers obtains a pardon of double the above 
time; and on Good Friday each prayer obtains the 
same pardon, and im addition, also, obtains a pardon 
eight times over for perpetuity for every soul on earth ! 
How the views of the Protestants are perverted may 
be judged from the following :—A priest who had 
got a copy of a tract on the Lord’s Prayer took it to 
the pulpit, and told the people he would read it to 
them to show them what kind of persons the Pro- 
testants were. He read out, as if from the tract, 
“ Our Father which ‘art—zz Aell ! The Protestants,’’ 
he said, “thus openly acknowledged that the devil was 
their father.” 

‘Look unto the fields, for they are already white 
unto harvest.” Such seems emphatically to be the 
state of Mexico. It has a population of about eight 
millions, of whom it may be said that they have sat 
for centuries in the region and shadow of death. It 
is deeply imteresting and instructive to find private 
individuals like Mr. Pascoe moved to begin so good 
a work among them. We own we do not much 
like the tone in which he speaks of the American 
brethren who are promoting the work in Mexico. 
Afterwards, experiencing their help and their kind- 
ness, he speaks of them much more pleasantly. The 
Gospel is infinitely more precious than any form of 
church government ; yet it is sufficiently evident that, 
for the efficient protection of the Gospel against the 
arts of Rome, a form of church government is quite 
necessary. We repeat our cordial good wishes, and 
acknowledge the good we have received from Mr. 
Pascoe’s letters on his work in Mexico. 


Ill.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE PILGRIMAGE FEVER IN FRANCE, 


We learn from the correspondent of the Guardian 
and other sources, that the enthusiasm for pilgrimage 
in France has reached an unprecedented height. The 
month between 22nd July and 22nd August has been 
set apart as the month of pilgrimages, and arrange- 
ments have been made for special prayer during that 
month in all the churches of France. Three plenary 
indulgences have been accorded by the Pope to all 
who shall have said the appointed prayers, and re- 
ceived the communion at the appointed places, or 
helped in some equally substantial way to consecrate 
France to the Virgin. 

But the friends of pilgrimages have not waited for 
the month. Processions to holy wells and sacred 
shrines have been going on with unrivalled enthu- 
siasm. At Lyons more than six thousand children 
went in procession to the celebrated shrine of Notre 
Dame de Fourviére, some just able to walk, and some 
carried in the arms, the bigger ones carrying banners, 
counting their beads, and singing hymns to the Virgin. 





The number of places to which the pilgrimages have 
been organized is very large. 

Pre-eminent among these is the pilgrimage to 
Paray-le-Monial, in the Department of Saone et 
Loire, beyond Moulins. The expeditions thither are 
in honour of the sacred heatt of Jesus, and are de- 
signed to make the amende honorable to Him, and to 
invoke the sacred heart on behalf of France on the 
anniversary of the day on which our Lord appeared 
to the blessed Marguerite-Marie, and said to her, 
«‘ France shall be consecrated to my Divine Heart, and 
all the land shall be conscious of the blessings I pour 
out upon it. Faith and religion shall flourish anew 
in France, by devotion to my Divine Heart.” 

The committee in charge of the movement ob- 
serves :— 

“The movement which carries all France in the 
direction of the Sacred Heart of Jesus extends itself 
every day. Our great towns are in a state of commo- 
tion. Marseilles, Lille, Cambrai, Lyons, Paris, 


Nantes, Angers, Montpellier, and many others have | 


come, or will come one after the other, to make the 
amende honorable, and consecrate themselves to our 
Saviour on the spot where he deigned to manifest his 
heart to the Blessed Marguerite-Marie. It is consol- 
ing to see the flood of pilgrims which is pouring into 
Paray-le-Monial praying and telling their beads 
without regard to Sune opinion, and chaunting their 








pious canticles in our streets and public places, along | 


our rivers and on our railways :— 


* Sauvez Rome et la France 
Par votre Sacré-Ceeur !’ 


Such is the sentiment and the cry of all hearts. Our | 


misfortunes, the hope of a better future before us, the 
glorious souvenirs of Patay, Mans, and Loigny, im- 
part a patriotic character to the movement which is 
taking place among us.”’ 

The enthusiasm of the population for religious 
pilgrimages and fétes is marvellous, and even news- 
papers whose tone used to be quite different are 
writing regarding them with hope and expectation. 
The explanation is partly that the feelings of France 
are profoundly stirred by her misfortunes, and partly 
that she has an intense desire to go in for the very 
opposite course followed by the Germans. The inju- 
dicious severity of Count Bismarck in his opposition 
to the Ultramontanes seems to invest their cause in 
France with an air of martyrdom and glory. At the 
bottom of these movements there is an intense impa- 
tience of the German yoke, and desire for the restora- 
tion of France to her former proud position. What- 
ever too is genuine in the religious feelings of the 
people is roused, and made to swell the flood of 
enthusiastic eagerness with which aid is solicited for 
the salvation of France. 


FATHER HYACINTHE’S COMMENTARY ON THIS 
REVIVAL, 


Father Hyacinthe has given his opinion as to the 
nature and causes of this revival. 


‘« There are stories all over France,” he says, ‘just 
now of strange apparitions, of supernatural occurrences. 
It is impossible to be wholly incredulous. Such de- 
lirium, such utter blindness, in a nation so conspicu- 
ous for its sense and intelligence, can hardly be 
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accounted for by natural agency, ... There exists a 
moral atmosphere of obscurity and electricity, which 
sits heavily on men’s souls. The evil extends in 
another shape to statesmen and thinkers. And in 
those exalted regions we may now behold faith allied 
with politics, fanaticism hand in hand with scepticism 
—possibly with hypocrisy—with a view to conclude 
between heaven and earth an alliance equally repug- 
nantto both. Theself-styled Conservative and ruling 
classes are just now like those of whom Isaiah spoke 
—they err in vision and’ stumble in judgment. But 
no, they do not stumble—they unhesitatingly, ‘ reso- 
lutely,’ lead. the country into the abyss.” 

He traces this state of feeling to the forcible extinc- 
tion of Gallicanism, the stamping out of Jansenism, 
and the attempt to harmonise faith and science, and 
the establishment of Ultramontane Popery as the only 
form of religion, the only thing left for men to cling 
to, who have any faith in God and the’ necessity of 
religion. Democracy was increasing this feeling. 
Not long ago he had seen, on the part of a demo- 
cratic paper, an attempt to show that the Jews were 
the greatest enemies of modern society, because, but 
for the Jews, we should not have had Christianity ; 
we should have been raised above that notion of the 
unity of God, which was a low form of religion, lower 
than the Grecian mythology. It was in this way that 
the minds of people were driven to Ultramontanism 
as the only refuge from the atheism that was so 
dreadful to the mass of Frenchmen who lived in 
country districts. The great thing was to proclaim 
to France the religion of the Bible. 

His concluding observation is suspended between 
hope and fear :— 

“Everything is dying in France—nay, possibly 
everything may be dead already, save the soul of 
France. That lives, will live; my country is in the 

ition of the victim of that atrocious punishment 
which consisted in tying up a living man between two 
dead ones. On the one side, there is the ancien 
régime that refuses to die; on the other, the stillborn 
corpse of that gigantic and monstrous abortion, sham 
Democracy. France is yet alive between the two. 
She lives, for she hungers and thirsts for truth and 
justice; and I would tell her, in the words of the 
great Italian and Catholic poet— 

‘ O, Living Soul, separate from what is dead !’ 

What we should try and do is to clear away the 
clouds that are artificially raised before our God, He 
who made our race, who fears no gress, the God 
of Pascal and Bossuet. We sho and extricate 
Him from behind the idol where He is concealed 
amid clouds of the incense of the virgins of Lourdes 
and La Salette, and the sacrés ceurs of Paray-le- 
Monial, and show Him to the people of France and 
say, ‘Here is not a new religion, but that which is 
ever old and always new, traditional, and progressive. 
We also are true Christians and true Catholics; we 
also are true Liberals and true democrats ; we believe 
in the soul of the people, and we worship the God of 
the people.’ ” 


IV.—OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The opening chapters of the Life of Sir Fames Y. 
Simpson, Baronet, by John Duns, D.D., have quite 
a romantic interest. From the humblest ranks of the 


Scottish working-class, as in the case of Robert | 








Burns, there emerges a boy of singular qualities of 
head and heart, who in his own path reaches a fame 
scarcely inferior to that of the poet, and leaves his 
mark on his profession and on mankind as few have 
done before. The class from which he sprung, how- 
ever, though on the lowest social level, enjoyed the 
benefit of a culture that aristocracy does not often 
transmit—remarkable industry, self-reliance, and self- 
control on the father’s side, and godliness of a high 
type, with many of its real fruits, on the mother’s, 
Through the force of ‘*push and pluck” the boy finds 
his way to college, becomes a student of medicine, 
devotes himself to the department of midwifery, and 
begins early to achieve distinction in that branch. 
By-and-by he is the successful candidate for the chair 
of Midwifery in the University of Edinburgh, and 
from that time his fame grows with a steady and un- 
checked progress. The remark of Buffon that 
‘* genius is the power of making efforts” was never 
more wonderfully fulfilled than in the case of Simpson. 
The efforts he made were prodigious ; had he not 
done with his might whatsoever his hand found to do, 
he would never have reached the position he attained. 
The greater part of his professional life witnesses him 
engaged in struggling for professional eminence, not, 
however, for his own sake only, but under the influ- 
ence of a conviction that of secular professions medi- 
cine is the noblest. It must be owned, at the same 
time, that his intense professional ambition is not a 
pleasant object of contemplation, and that the many 
squabbles and controversies with brethren of the 
highest'respectability in which he got involved, sensibly 
diminish the moral instructiveness of his life. His 
medical discoveries and applications were of most re- 
markable interest, and his delight in them, as fitted 
greatly to diminish the sum of human suffering, was 
in entire keeping with the singular kindness, the irre- 
pressible benignity of heart which showed itself in his 
whole intercourse with his patients. At the age of 
fifty he became an earnest Christian, and at times he 
bore very noble public testimony to the riches of the 
Saviour’s grace. To the Christian heart the finest of 
his appearances were such as those when, on the death 
of Sir David Brewster, he spoke to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh of the Saviour to whom the venerable 
philosopherhad given himself; oratthe graduation cere- 
mony, in presence of the University, urged the medical 
students to realise the love of Christ, and devote them- 
selves to hisservice. The style of his piety was of the 
impulsive kind, very vivid at one time, more languid at 
another; and this circumstance, joined to the fact 
that the echoes of his professional squabbles never 
died away, doubtless obstructed his influence as a re- 
ligious man. His biographer seems to regret that he 
came out so much as he did immediately after his 
conversion in public religious meetings, inasmuch as 
his previous study of the Bible, and knowledge of 
divine truth, were exceedingly imperfect; and fears 
that, had he persevered in that line, injurious conse- 
quences might have resulted. 
Sir James Simpson’s wonderful activity of mind 

and capacity of work were doubtless the means of 
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shortening his life. To the subjects of his study and 
| intense application he was always adding, and not- 
; Withstanding embarrassments which were sometimes 
| painful, he seemed incapable of either restricting his 
| practice or curtailing his intellectual labour. As in 
| the case of Hugh Miller, though, mercifully, in a 
different manner, the effects of his unrepressed and 
irrepressible activity of brain appeared in the prema- 
ture close of his life. It seemed as if he was in- 
«capable of turning away from any kind of work that 
had a living interest for him. 

In one or two points we might correct the biogra- 
pher, but we will notice but one, which has reference 
to this magazine. Dr, Duns says, that when Sir 
James Simpson was asked to contribute to the 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE, he declined. On the contrary, 
he very cheerfully agreed. At one time he offered to 
write on two most interesting Christian philosophers, 

| Sir David Brewster and Michael Faraday, comparing 
their characters together. At another time he said 
that he would like very much to write on our Lord’s 
miracles of healing, and that in particular he would 
like to say something on leprosy. Not a few efforts 
were made to obtain these papers—but in vain. Nor 











|! could one press him. very hard when he said that 


| Sunday was the only day on which he could put to- 
| gether his thoughts onsuch subjects. At this distance 
; one sees. clearly that it would have been well if Sir 
James could have let alone some of his antiquarian 
| researches, or his controversies on such topics as that 
| with Professor Smyth;on the use of the Pyramids of 
; Egypt, and written carefully on the miracles of heal- 
, ing. A permanent contribution to the right under- 
} standing of so remarkable a class of our Lord’s mighty 
|| works, and a clear conclusion for their supernatural 
|| character, by one who had come nearer to them in 
|| his own practice than any other man, though of 
course by the use only of natural means, might have 
1 been a singular service to Christianity, and would 
| have been a highly suitable field for the talents of one 
acknowledged on, every side among the kings of 
medical science, But, whatever may be thought.on 
these and on other topics on which we do not enter, 
there can be no doubt that the name of Simpson will 
shine in all tine in, the glorious record of men of 
highest gifts and attainments who have been taught 
to bow at the cross of Jesus, and sing the new song 
in testimony of redeeming love. A heart peculiarly 
emotional was brought under the influence of the love 
|| of Christ, and sometimes it would pour itself out in 
|| words of rapture. full of the music of heaven. Such 
intensity of emotion, especially in a Scotchman, is 
alike rare and beautiful.. Granting that in Sir James 
Simpson it may have been but occasional, every ex- 
pression of it by such a man was a remarkable tribute 
to the honour of the Saviour, and a remarkable evi- 
dence of the power of his grace. 
Under his Banner: Papers on the Missicrary 

















Work of Modern Times, by Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A., 
is based on an excellent idea; for nothing is more 
needed than concise accounts of modern missionary 
enterprise, in a collected form. English Church mis- 


sions are spread over a wide extent, and embrace a © 


great variety of interesting localities. In the present 
volume, seven chapters are given to India, and its 


several presidencies ; one each to Ceylon and Burmah ; | 


under Borneo and the Straits we have an account ot 
the labours of Bishop Macdougall and his coadjutors ; 
China and Japan come next; Africa and adjacent 


islands have no fewer than twelve chapters; then 


follow the West Indies and Guiana, Patagonia 
and. Terra del Fuego, Australia, New Zealand, 
Melanesia, Hawaii, North America and its various 
sections; we have then a chapter on Roman Mis- 
sionaries, one on the Eastern Church,,one on the 
Moravians, the Heathen World, the Future of the 
Anglican Church, and, Missionary Societies. The 
author writes with clearness and vigour, and shows 
no small share of that power of combining details and 
general views which is so needful in a book embracing 
so great a variety of subjects. He laments with much 
earnestness, and exposes faithfully, the deficiency of 
missionary zeal. We regret, however, that his point 
of view is so very High Church, that his book can be 
acceptable only to those who are at one with him 
there. . When he treats of the Madagascar mission, 
for example, he writes of the excellent men, whose 
labours have been so successful, in terms of contempt 
and obloquy much to be. regretted: What could 
induce him to speak of the Christian. faith now pre- 
fessed there as ‘‘ the spurious religionism of a semi- 
heathen island which is steeped in the foulest sensu- 
ality, while it repeats the intolerant shibboleths of the 
seventeenth century,” or say that the missionaries 


have abandoned the coast ‘to fever and the devil ?” | 


We can only say that our disappointment has been 
great in finding a book which promised so well, open 
to objections which: must interfere so seriously with 
its purpose, 

Another little work of similar aim and purpose is 
The Light of Ali Ages, by the Rev. Gavin Carlyle, 
M.A.—The object is to work out the relation of Christ 
to the history of all ages and nations—the sun of our 
system, the enlightener of humanity in all directions, 
political and social, as well as religious. . First, He is 
delineated in his own essential characteristics, then in 
his relation to all ages, especially as set forth in the 
Messianic prophecies, and with the seal of the resur- 


rection set on, Him ; the connection of his life is then | 


traced with the, politics and_ social institutions of 
different periods; and its bearing on the future of the 


world, and on the° everlasting life of the church in || 


heaven. The field is a remarkably interesting and 


fertile one, and in the hands of Mr. Carlyle it is sur- 
veyed with a happy combination of thoughtfulness, | 


devoutness, and scriptural simplicity. 
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A Story of Sirnggles and Hopes. 
By EDWARD GARRETT, AvuTHor oF “ OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ETC. 
THE LAST PART.—THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 


trasted half pathetically with his dignified 
SERE EP Sh ee PRGA APOE. figure and whitening hair. “I could not 
} B E G| mistake a Harvey face. I should have known 
| your] it if I had met it on the Himalayas.” 
pardon| “Ihave not to question you, fearful what 
| veryl|your replies may be,” he went on. “Only 
| much, | yesterday, I took a wandering about our old 
| madam, | haunts in Mile End, and went into one of 
| but |the shops where Hatty used to deal, and 
# surely | where the same old name wasup. I asked 
| your| after you all. ‘Yes, the old lady was still 
name is | alive,’ they told me, ‘and looking finely. 
me = — or| And Master George was married and hada 
‘| Onc e| grown up son, and was a great man. And 
was —| Miss Milly was still at home. And Miss 
H a r-| Hatty was Mrs. Webber, but she still looked 
|} vey?” |in sometimes of an evening, and sat down, 
Itwas | and was as friendly as ever.’ I did not need 
a tall| to hear that Hatty was Mrs. Webber,” he 
gentle - | added, with a touch of gravity in his playful- 
| man /ness. “I knew that years and years ago. I 
| wh o|saw an old newspaper with the marriage 
| thusac-| notice. If you think I may see Mr. and 
) costed | Mrs. Webber, I have something for them. 
Milli-| If not, I will send it through you. It is only 
cent,/|an inlaid chess-table, and a set of chessmen 
standing straight before her in the church- | in Indian ivory.” 
yard path, raising his hat. from a very| “Iam sure they will both be very glad to 
stately iron-grey head. And as the startled | see you,” said Milly, not speaking without 
Millicent looked up at him and answered, | authority, for Harry Westbrook, though sel- 
there came over her a confused recollec-| dom mentioned, was no tabooed subject in 
tion of long candle-lit evenings, very full| the Webbers’ house—Mr. Webber having 
of needlework, and a sound rang in her be-| always stoutly maintained “that it had been 
wildered brain like Hatty’s naughty whistle | a good sign in any young man to be taken 
of old days. It was like a once familiar | with Harriet,” while Hatty, though a light 
language. forgotten. And then a trifle—a | shadow would flit over her merry face at the 
nothing characteristic in itself—made it all| old name, was always humbly and thank- 
clear, as one translated word will sometimes | fully conscious that she had been guided to 
restore the lost key of knowledge. It was; do the right thing—not being one of those 
only a worn signet ring on the stranger’s| weak and foolish women who think that 
little finger. their hand alone has strength to save a man’s 
“T am Millicent Harvey,” she said, “and | life and soul, such women being generally 
—I know you now—you are Harry West-| those who would only seal his perdition. 
brook.” *‘T am sure they will be very glad to see 
“T am he,” he answered, grasping the hand | you,” Milly reiterated; “but will you not 
she held towards him. “And thank God | come home first and see my mother? Onur 
for the friendly sound of the old name—you | house is quite near. And Miss Brook is 
are the first that have called me by it since I | still with us—do you remember Miss Brook ?” 
have been back in England !” “ Indeed I do,” he said cheerfully, “ she is 
He turned and walked by her side. “I/not a woman to be forgotten. A very im- 
knew I could not be wrong,” he said, speak- | portant piece of my home-coming triumph 
ing — an eagerness of delight that con- | would be lost if I missed Miss Brook. It is 
- N.S. c8 
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a treat worth having, to put in a creditable 
appearance before those who predicted our 
disgrace.” 

“ But nobody will be better pleased than 
Miss Brook,” said Milly, “she really liked 

ou.” 
we I know she did,” he replied heartily. “TI 
did net think so at the time, but it is now 
some years since I came to that conclusion.” 

And so Millicent led in the unexpected 
guest. The two old ladies were seated in 
their little parlour, Mrs. Harvey reading the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and Miss Brook perusing 
the book of Job. Mrs. Harvey caught the 
name of “ Harry Westbrook,” but thought 
such a possibility was so exceedingly pleasant 
that it could scarcely be true, and therefore 
rose and made her dignified old-world curtsey, 
with its accompanying “ Very happy to see 
you, sir,” with the added aside—“ Who—who 
—does she say it is?” while Miss “Brook 
promptly took it all in and shouted in her 
ear,— 

“Tt’s that young Westbrook, been and 
made his fortune, and come back wonder- 
fully improved, as I always said he might 
be:” a turn of her prophecies which threw 
the whole party into a hearty laugh, out of 
which they all emerged as comfortably familiar 
as if they had never been separated for more 
than a week. 

Of course Mr. Westbrook stayed to dine 
with the Harveys; indeed, it was instantly 
settled that he should remain with them for 
the whole day, and if the Webbers did not 
look in at the cottage before evening service, 
then Mrs. Harvey or Milly would take him 
to their house after it. In one way or the 
other the Harveys and the Webbers always 
saw each other every Sabbath. Mrs. Harvey 
and Milly still went to church, and the 
Webbers still went to chapel, so as they did 
not meet in God’s House, they regularly met 
at the household altar. 

There was no overwhelming amount of con- 
versation, and the inquiries mostly came from 
the stranger, and the news from the hostesses. 
It is not “ travel in far lands” which furnishes 
subjects which we care to talk over in the 
sacred first moments of reunion. Days would 
come when the three women would hang inter- 
ested on their gratified visitor’s stories of In- 
dian life and society, on his sketches of 
Benares and the Himalayas, his descriptions 
of Hindoo ceremonials, and his specimens of 
oriental needlework and flora. But just now, 
it was far more interesting for him to hear 
about the death of his old minister, and how 
the house in which he used to live was pulled 





to bits and turned into a factory. The sight 
of the same old dishes of former days seemed 
to him more asfonishing than the seven won- 
ders of the world, and one or two old books 
lying about he lifted as reverently as if all the 
souls whom they had ever comforted still 
clasped their hands about them. 

It is strangely solemn, that meeting of 


family friends, long parted in utter silence. | 


Influences have been moulding each, of which 





the other knows nothing, which may have | 


driven them apart, or may have drawn them 
nearer together. There is scarcely an ordi- 
nary phrase, a tune, a public event, a sunset 
glory, or a moonlight shadow which has not 
acquired some secret meaning fof each. 
These things escape speech—they aré never 
so disguised as when clumsily clothed in 
words. What is there to tell of our histories ? 
Somebody died—somebody miarriéd—some- 
body was introduced to us—evérybody knows 
beforehand that such things must have hap- 
pened to us. But the bare facts ate néthing ; 
and those who know them know 

These old friends of his knew all about 
Harry Westbrook’s old love affair, and time 
will come when it Will be ffarkly talked over 
among them; but they will never knoW=he 
will never be able to tell them—how it felt 





to sit lonely in the shadow of tropical trees, | 
and know that Hatty atid her husband were | 


singing out of oné hymit-book in their little 
East End chapel. Millicent, in her turn, 
mentioned both Fergus Laurie and David 
Maxwell to Mr. Westbrook, in the course of 
this his first visit, and in due time he will 
know all about the ambition and selfishness 
of the one and the saintliness of the other; 
but Millicent will never be able to tell how 
she felt when she wrote to Fergus and offered 
him her money, or when she watched the 
sun go down, as she flew through the country 
in the Harwich train. If others cannot see 
these stories in our eyes and hear them in 
our voices, they will never know them at all. 
Those who can read these open secrets know 
us better after one hour’s talk than some who 
have lived with us all our lives, 

To Millicent that Sabbath aftemoon was 
like a peaceful dream; or rather years and 
years gone by seemed like a fevered delirium, 
all except David’s Bible lying on the table, 
and David’s grave in the sunlight not so very 
far away. She knew that Acre Hall was still 
standing where it did—that the man in pos+ 
session was gone (though he might not be 
without his transitory successor), and that the 
household still remained unchanged ; for Fer- 
gus had not yet started for America, but was 
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goimg about in the most dashing of flys, buy- 
ing for himself the most sumptuous of Rus- 
sian leathe teaux, and coolly assum- 
ing that all of his. creditors had done a very 
good thing for themselves when they allowed 
him to get into their debt. Millicent only 
marvelled within herself how. shé had ever 
wavered in her judgment as to what must be 
the end of such way of life—how she had 
ever hoped to gather figs of thistles—to find 
a hero walking in the counsel of the ungodly 
—-a saint sitting in the seat of the scornful. 
It must have done harm, too—this wilful 
judgment of hers—when, rather than own 
herself in the. wrong, she had shut her eyes 
to the right, and accepted excuses where she 
should have uttered protests. Fergus might 
be saying to himself and to others that she 
had not been a true friend. It was a bitter 
lie as he meant it, but she owned to herself 
that it was but too true in a far different sense! 

Mr. Webber and his wife did not call in at 
the cottage, and so, when evening service 
was over, Millicent and Mr. Westbrook went 
to their house. 

The good little stationer himself received 
them, because, as he explained, Hatty was 
still wp-stairs “ taking off her bonnet.” 

“Tm proud to see you, sit,” said the 
worthy man, “and it will be just as great a 
pleasure as you could give my Hatty. 
he ever comes to England, he'll never come 
near us,’ she’s said often and often.” 

“Well, Mr. Webber, I can’t say I meant to 
do so when I landed,” said Mr. Westbrook, 
frankly ; “‘ but the worst of it was, there was 
nobody else to come to see, and there was 
no place I cared to haunt, except where we 
all used to live.” 

“Til go up and tell her myself,” said Mr. 
Webber, bustling away, and Mr. Westbrook 
sat down to wait their return. 

The guest gave one glance round the room 
—Hatty’s méinage. No, he wouldn’t have 
liked such a room to live in. This would 
never have been his best home, as it was 
hers. This was fit for her, she had made it 
for herself in fact ; but she never would have 


been able to make it if she had been linked | 


with him. 

Hatty came down presently. Not very 
quickly. She had had something to say to 
Mr, Webber first ; probably she had also to 
give him a kiss. At any rate she had had 
to put her best pearl brooch, her husband’s 
wedding gift, into her lace collar. “He 


won't notice what you are dressed in,” Mr. | 


Webber had reasoned ; but Hatty persisted. 


Mr. Westbrook rose and went forward, and | 


the two old lovers met under the clumsy gilt 
chandelier, and shook hands, and said how 
glad they were to see each other. 

“ But you've grown, surely,” said Hatty, 
trying to laugh. 


Westbrook rather wistfully. 

One felt, as the two stood together, that 
there had never been a husband and wife like 
them in the world, though Millicent remern- 
bered thinking in the old time what a suit- 
able pair they looked—quite a typical couple. 
But she had never seen an old settled husband 
and wife such as these now. Together they 
| would nothavegrownso. Sitting gazingat them 
from her twilight corner, Millicent caught one 
of those curious revelations of possibilities in 
faces, which come to us all sometimes, undet- 
| stand them or not as we may. Sometimes 

they show us what people might have been, 
|as well as what they may be. These two 
| might have been a lazy, ill-conditioned reck- 
| less man, and a soured indifferent woman, 
| with a useless, restless heart like a caged 








| animal, 
| the escaped dangers of the past, even Hatty’s 
rich silk dress seemed to cling about her, as 
would have clung the poor tousled shawl she 
was never to wear, and Harry’s tall and 
stately form seemed to droop into the shamble 


‘If| of the drunken sensualist, that, thank God, 


he was never to be! No, the fondest love 
could wish neither but what they were, and 
| what they were they never could have be- 
come together. 

Before Harry Westbrook and Millicent left, 
the two sisters had a little chat in Hatty’s 
bedroom. 

“I’m just awfully glad to have seen him 
again,” said Hatty, using her stepson’s slang 
in sober earnest, “ only I wish he was married 
and settled. He seems to have made plenty 
of money. Do you know whether he means 
to go back to India, Milly?” 

“He says so; he speaks of going back 
quite soon,” Millicent answered. 

“¥ wish he was married. But you needn’t 
fancy I’m such a donkey as to fear he is 
keeping single for my sake, unless it is in the 
way that I gave him a disgust at women.” 

“‘There’s plenty in life besides marriage,” 
said Millicent; “even the world admits as 
much im the case of men. Marriage is never 
said to be their chief object im existence, as 
is sometimes stated of women.” 

“ But it’s six of one and half a dozen of 
the other, for all that,” said Hatty shrewdly. 
“Unless it’s six to one and more than half a 
dozen to the other, for the world’s talk gene- 

















“In some ways, I hope,” answered Hatry | 





And as Milly caught this glimpse of | 
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rally goes by contraries. I can understand a 
woman looking at her future with only a side- 
glance at marriage ; she can easily fancy her- 
self living with kindred, or set in households 
somehow, as women always are. But I can’t 
fancy a man looking forward and wondering 
whether he'll pay his housekeeper fifty 
pounds a year or a hundred. That’s a 
dismal look-out. Mother is very pleased 
to see Harry, isn’t she?” Hatty inquired, 
with a sudden change of subject. 

“ Yes, we all are,” Millicent replied. “ You 
don’t know how much those old cheery 
times of ours have been in my mind lately. 
I had been thinking about them as I think 
Noah’s family must have thought of the blue 
hills and green dells while they were floating 
over the face of the dull grey flood. It seems 
so odd that Harry should turn up just when 
my mind was full of the old memories which 
he shares.” n 

Hatty kissed her sister. “No, I don’t 
think it’s odd,” she said. “ It always happens 
so. It is wonderful, but it does, and that 
only makes it more wonderful. It wouldn’t 
be half so wonderful if the sun forgot to rise, 
or the trees to bud in spring as that they 
never do.” 

And the two sisters went down-stairs, and 
warm invitations to renew his visit were 
given by the Webbers to Harry, and then he 
escorted Milly home. 

They walked in silence for a few minutes, 
then Harry said,— 

“Well, I thank God that I knew your 
sister. I believe my knowing her saved me 
for this life and for the next. You see I had 
nobody of my own, Miss Harvey, no sister, 
no near relation. I had no ideal of home 
till I saw yours. It was God’s providential 
blessing that it all happened as it did.” 

Millicent understood the thought in his 
heart, narrowed as was its expression. She 
knew that he felt now that Hatty had given 
him the utmost and the best that she had for 
him, that any giving more would not only 
have overflowed, but overturned the cup. 
There are men and women whom God makes 
brothers and sisters and sacred kin in spirit 
as in the flesh, and between these there is a 
spiritual barrier, similar to the lawful “ impedi- 
ment” between near relationships. They 
can be so much to each other, unless they 
lawlessly determine to be so much more! 
With them, transposing the poet’s sentiment,— 


“ A little less, and how much it is ! 
A little more, and what worlds away!” 


Yet Milly understood, too, that the heart of 
the dignified man beside her was conscious 





of a new loss, even the loss of his old 
crown of loss. A man who has fancied him- 
self heir to an even irredeemably forfeited 
estate, feels himself beggared to find that there 
was a blunder in his genealogy, and that he 
never could have had the least claim to the 
alienated land. The bed where only rue and 
rosemary have grown looks drearier still when 
left empty for weeds to overspread. There 
may be shadow and rest under a yew-tree, 
and an alas when it is cut down. Harry 
Westbrook would never again sit on the Hi- 
malayas and soothe his solitude with sighs 
over the solace that had slipped from his life. 
But we cannot joyfully take the spoiling of 
our sorrow, if it be all we have! 

Millicent’s sympathetic reverie was broken 
by Mr. Westbrook saying, as if in answer to 
her unspoken thought,— 

“Ah, but I am very glad I have come 
back to England. I don’t suppose I shall 
ever lose sight of you all again, and I shall 
leave the country very differently to how I 
left it last time. Then I felt ready to run 
away anywhere—anywhere. Why, I went 
down to the cabin and lay down in my berth, 
just to miss the last sight of England! Now 
I shall watch the shadow of her last rock! 
No, Miss Millicent (as they paused at the 
cottage gate), I will not come in to-night, for 
your good hospitable mother would not let 
me go without another half-hour’s chat, and 
I will not be drawn into breaking her whole- 
some custom of early hours. But I will come 
back in a day or two if Imay? Yes? Then 
perhaps I may look in to-morrow. Good 
night.” 

**Good night,” said Millicent, and went 
in, her heart full of thankfulness for the safety 
and welfare of the dear old friend, whose 
familiar face had returned to her like a fresh 
blossom from a tree planted long ago. 

And the moonlight shimmered through the 
elm-trees round Acre Hall, and slept on 
David’s grave beneath the Norman tower. 


CHAPTER II.—LAST THINGS. 


Harry WESTBROOK kept his word. He 
did visit the cottage the next evening, and 
the day but one after that, and then the next 
Sunday. He went to the Webbers too, and 
took them his tardy wedding-gift—what fun 
the step-children made out of that, and young 
Dick would have it that it was for somebody 
else—for there was a second generation of 
weddings now in the very near future of the 
Webbers’ household. 

Under all circumstances it was only natural 
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that Mr. Westbrook and Millicent should 
make the best companions for each other. 
They had such a mutual Past. Mrs. Harvey 
and Miss Brook could join in their laughing 
gossip over old times; but they were not 
their own “ old times,” which were twenty or 
thirty years further back. In the spring 
time of these those had been absorbed, 
anxious women. Then George and Harriet 
had each had the poem of life since the pre- 
lude, and their memories did not habitually 
go back so far. 

Gradually Harry Westbrook spoke less of 
going back to India—actually said that there 
was no particular hurry for him to do so; 
it might even depend upon circumstances 
whether he went at all! And more signifi- 
cant than his words, was the fact that he began 
to give serious attendance at the London office 
of the firm in which he now had an important 
share. 

Mr. Westbrook’s was one of those cha- 
racters that begin by being all possibility. 
Most of us have a little actuality to begin 
with, which is a splendid start at first. But 
you cannot tell the size of a flower by the 
size of its seed. Nay, a grain of mustard 
seed “is indeed the least of all seeds, but 
when it is grown, it is the greatest among 
herbs.” The secret lies in that mysterious 
gift of growing. 

Such a little thing means so much to such 
natures. ‘The very easy goodness of Harry’s 
nature—its sheer want of grasp—had made 
it seem possible that he could take the world 
without a struggle—enter into his inheritance, 
without proving his right thereto. The thing 
he had needed to learn was that giving goes 
before taking, and that the heir, so long as 
he is a child, differeth nothing from a servant. 
When Hatty sacrificed the sometimes trea- 
cherous joy of self-sacrifice, and did the right 
thing first instead of vainly striving to accom- 
plish the beautiful one instead, she had taught 
him this. It showed him that the verb Zo de 
goes before the verb #0 have. 

The native easy goodness stayed. He did 
not hurry on to any second lesson before he 
had thoroughly learned the first, and it had 
served his entire life hitherto. His soul had 
lived in that silence and solitude which for 
souls who are strong enough to bear it, is the 
tropical region of spiritual growth. 

“When one has nothing else to remind 
one of God, I think it makes one hang the 
harder to one’s own prayers,” he said. 
“ Why, a travelling missionary’s sermon at a 
station sometimes had to serve me for a 
whole year. But it always did. The more 





I turned it over the more came out of it; 
you see I was always a slow fellow.” 

And yet out of this silence and solitude, 
he stepped into a far wider world than Mil- 
licent knew, in her busy life. As she en- 
tered into his interests, it was as if a door in 
a convent garden was opened upon a breezy 
common. 

To him the world did not seem a worn-out 
world, for himself to galvanise, as it had to 
Fergus ; rather it was a great car rolling up- 
ward with so many pulling and pushing it, 
that his own shoulder to the wheel concerned 
himself rather than it. He did not stop short 
to sneer at the petty quibbles and human 
weaknesses of boards and committees, but 
lifted up his eyes upon the mission fields, 
white for harvest, and blessed God for the 
labourers there, however few. He looked 
upon the Church in the world, and saw her, 
as God Himself surely sees her—a queen in 
disguise, greater than she seems, with jewels 
hidden under her rags. He was quite sure 
that there was plenty of heroism and endur- 
ance and unselfishness in the world—quite 
sure’; whether he saw it or not, he knew it 
was there. Perhaps he had learned this faith 
by a few untold heroisms of his own. It is a 
way people have of learning that lesson. 

He thought thoroughly well of the pro- 
spects of humanity, because being a good 
man, he honestly judged that there were 
many a great deal better. One may generally 
know a man by that test. 

Poor Millicent! She was conscious of a 
soft glory like autumn sunlight creeping over 
her life. She said to herself that it was very 
pleasant this renewal, this deification, as it 
were, of an old friendship. Surely it was 
something like the renewals of heaven—the 
same old familiarity and dearness—yet so 
much better. Nay, it seemed a faint, faint type 
of many of the mysteries of immortality. Had 
not their friend found his way back to them 
over all the time and distance, only because 
they had once been really in his history, and 
had not he fallen fittingly into a new place 
among their new ways of life?—not jarring, 
not disarranging, but completing and beauti- 
fying. How many tangles would be so un- 
ravelled There! And Millicent lifted up her 
eyes towards the pleasant fields beyond the 
swellings of Jordan. And her peace came 
back as the peace of a little child. For what 
makes childhood but trust and hope? Only 
the childhood which is of the kingdom of 
God trusts in Him instead of man, and hopes 
in heaven instead of in “ growing up.” 

Only at last there came a something—a 
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silence—a mystery—between Harry West 
brook and Millicent Harvey. Any stranger, 
seeing them, would have known at a glance 
that they were not brother and sister, nor 
familiar kinsfolk, nor merely old easy friends. 

“Do you think that people grow too old 
for new love?” Mr. Westbrook asked ab- 
ruptly, as they two were walking home through 
the lanes after a visit to George and Chris- 
tian. 

“T think it depends on the people them- 
selves,” said Millicent. 

“To you think that a love is the richer or 
the poorer for another love having gone 
before?” Harry went on. 

“T think that too; all depends on what 
the first love was, and how it was lost,” 
answered poor Millicent. 

“T think, then, that I understand you hold 
the good, old-fashioned belief that these can 
be but one love, in the supreme sense, for 
each life ?” observed Mr. Westbrook. 

“T do think so,” said Millicent, raising her 
dark eyes, where the passionate enthusiasm 
of youth was not dead, but only sleeping. 
“T do not believe in ‘second love,’ as the 
phrase is often used. I believe in the love 
that goes on into heaven. In an utter mis- 
conception of what love is, lay the grossness 
of the Sadducees’ question about the woman 
with the seven husbands.” 

“ And yet many second ‘marriages are very 
happy,” said Henry. ; 

* Of course they are,” Millicent argued. 
“Sometimes the second marriage and not 
the first is the real soul-marriage, and at 
other times it is a solid and substantial friend- 
ship, which after all is nearly as high as love 
and almost as beautiful, but different.” 

“ And the last is like some so-called ‘ first 
love,’” said Harry. 

“Yes, that is just so,” Millicent answered, 
knowing in her heart that he was thinking of 
his own story, “and sometimes they.are only 
blocks for love to be fitted upon, as it were, 
till it is ready for its proper wearer,” and 
then she knew in her heart that she was 
thinking of her own. 

“What do you think makes a true soul- 
marriage ?” asked Harry. 

“When two grow together, and because 
they are together grow the faster to the full 
stature possible to their natures,” said Milli- 
cent, “while in the dearest friendship they 
may grow apart, and to different heights, till 
there is little in common between them but 
the old kindliness.” 

“ Ah, and how precious that is!” said Mr. 
Westbrook. “If in youth there is a charm 





in very novelty, as we grow older the dust 
Time leaves behind him turns to gold.” 

“That is so true,” Millicent responded, 

“Let us turn down this way,” said Mr. 
Westbrook, pausing at the end of a lane, 
where houses were but sparsely scattered 
between the hedgerows. “It will make our 
walk home the longer.” 

Millicent hesitated just-half a minute, and 
then obeyed, Henry Westbrook was a wise 
man, That little complaisance put a great 
deal of courage in his voice, when he said 
presently,— 

“Millicent, do you think you could marry 
me?” 

“TI might try, if I were asked,” she an- 
swered, with a smile about her mouth, though 
there were tears in her eyes, The pair had 
come to that time of life when sentiment 
masquerades in humour. 

“You know I’ve had a ‘ first love,’” said 
Henry. “But we are quits, for I’m quite 
sure you have. It was not that good David 
Maxwell, and it couldn’t be that humbug, 
Fergus Laurie; yet it seems to me to lie 
between those two. I think you ought to 
tell me all about it.” 

“It was between them,” Millicent con- 
fessed,” with tears brimming over. ‘‘ They 
were together, you see, like a bright lantern 
and a dark one. And the light of the one 
shone on the other, and the shadow of the 
other overspread the one. There was a hero 
and there was a nothing, and I mistook them, 
don’t you see. I made my love upon the 
block .and fancied it was the real man, and 
only found out the mistake when he did not 
want it, not even for a shroud !” 

Harry Westbrook caressed the hand that 
lay trembling on his arm. “I think we both 
got lost in the same jungle,” said he. “There 
was a sister and a wife, and years ago I mis- 
took them.” 

The playfulness of his tone did not jar the 
tenderness at Milly’s heart. The analogy was 
fitting. He understood. 

“We will both love Hatty better ‘than 
ever,” he went on, “and we will both pray 
for Fergus Laurie, and if—if we are ever 
very nearly concerned in naming a little boy- 
child, we will call him David Maxwell.” 

“ Only—only ”—and Millicent’s proud head 
was bowed, and her tears came very fast, 
“only I feel so afraid that Dayid’s life lost 
something. He gave, but he never got. I 
don’t mean that my love was any loss,” she 
said, “I can’t be sure that he ever cared for 
it. The kind of love I had then was not 
worth anything—it is worth more now, 
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because something of him is in it somehow, 
Harry. But I feel as if he missed something.” 

“No, Millicent,” said her lover. ‘ God 
has a secret for such as he. Be quite sure of 
that. And just fancy God keeping a secret 
for one! What must it not be when his 
common words are blessings and his open 
ways make straight the ‘Crooked Places?’ 
Such as David are the heirs of God’s ‘ Last 
things,’ and remember what His ‘ last things’ 
mean—‘ Every man at the beginning doth 
set forth good wine ; but thou hast kept the 
good wine until now.’” 


CHAPTER IIl.—-MADE $TRAIGHT. 


Henry WEsTBROOK and Millicent Harvey 
were married. A very, very quiet wedding, 
with no bridesmaids, and even Harriet and 
Christian only sitting in a pew as “friends.” 
‘The bride’s dress scarcely marked her as a 
bride. And during their six weeks of beau- 
tiful travel in Switzerland they might have 
been an easy middle-aged pair, taking a rest 
and a breathing-time on ie somite of life, 
preparatory to jogging down hill together. 

They came home, and settled down in an 
old house at Tottenham, an old red house 
with old brown rooms, and an old green gar- 
den. The Westbrooks were rich people in 
their quiet way, but took so many duties 
along with their that they sfill got 
some pleasure out of their money. 
still a personal treat whem they ventured to 
appropriate a trifle of their wealth for the 


purchase of an ebony cabinet, or a bit of old | rallly 


red or blue chima. And affluent matron as 
she was, if Millicent still occasionally forgot 
to put on new gloves quite as soon as she 
ought, and absolutely neglected to purchase 


would not let her off with amything but the 
best in the best shop—at amy gate Millicent 
never forgot anybody’s birthday. 

God sent two little childrem to the quaint 
roomy house, that seemed as ready for them 
as an old elm-tree for nests. “ Elizabeth” 
came first, and was old enough to have a 
doll before “ David” arrived. Dear Grand- 
mamma Harvey gets into trouble about those 


| 





children. Mamma says they really must not 
go to see her so often, she spoils them so. | 
Poor grandmamma says that it is the spirit | 
of the age that has demoralised her, she is | 
sure she used to be a good disciplinarian ; 
but she thinks the spirit of every age always 
demoralised grandmammas! Every day she 
promises to keep them in better order, if they | 


only come again to-morrow. Little rogues! 
they ransack the sacred old workbox that 
her own grown-up daughters think it almost 
sacrilege to look into. They find the funny 
old yellow card whereon “ Mrs. Devon (long 
since dead) desired her compliments and 
hoped that Mr. Harvey and his sister would 
give her the pleasure of their company at the 
Vicarage on a certain date.” Fancy grand- 
mamma keeping that. How funny! They 
run off, shouting, to show it to mamma, who 
takes it tenderly, as if it were a bit of her 
mother’s heart. 

All the Webbers—Richard, James, and 
Ellen—are married. Richard is in Calais, 
Ellen in the Isle of Wight, and James in 
Dublin, Mx. Webber’s business is chiefly in 
the hands of managers now, and he and 
Hatty spend a great deal of time visiting 
among their¢hildren. Hatty’s “step-daughters- 
in-law” all like her so well that their own 
mothers are im danger of being a little jealous, 
or would be, only that Hatty conciliates them 
by the way in which she says,— 

“Tm not a mother-in-law, you see. I’m 
only Dick’s stepmother—no real relation at 
all; don't you understand?” And when the 
mothers by blood want to give a little advice, 
they sometimes come to Hatty to suggest it, 
“because, you know, it is ticklish for rela- 
tions to interfere. “Young people think they 
are presuming om their rights, but our Dick, 
or my Jane, will be sure to listen kindly to 
you, as a friend.” And Hatty always gives 
the advice, and the young people are gene- 
under the impression that they asked 
her for it and got exactly what they wanted. 

and Christian are living where they 
did. ir boy Robert isa young man now, 
and thas just taken holy orders. But he is 
mot going to settle in England. He will 

start for the Far West of America, 
where he is to minister to a little township 
where the people will all be like himself— 
emigrants from the old country. They are 
all going from a certain western shire, in a 
village of which Robert Harvey is now 
serving as curate; James Webber, who is a 
doctor, is, with his young wife, determined to 
gotoo. “It is to-day’s version of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,” says Christian. “It is your poems 
in a crystal, my husband. And as for America 
being very far away, hearts make tracks,” she 
adds, “and heaven is everywhere, and nobody 
are separated but those who will not be to- 
gether.” And she thinks of Fergus Laurie, who 
has been in England again and again since 
he migrated, and yet David’s Prayer-Book is 
still leftin her keeping. Christian has written 
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out David’s message concerning it, and the 
paper is laid inside the book, and the book 
is made up into a parcel, with “ Mr. Fergus 
Laurie” put outside. It may reach Fergus 
some day yet. Who knows? None but 
God. 

And here we leave the Harveys. Our 
story has come round to those with whom it 
started. Elizabeth Harvey, the widow, and 


| Cicely Brook, the spinster, are left together; 
in their little leafy cottage. They will have | 
it so. They have not a want unsupplied, | 
but Mrs. Harvey will not leave the old place | 
for any of her children’s houses. She tells 
Millicent (she finds there are now some 
things which Millicent understands better | 
even than Christian) “ I’ve never lived in a/| 
house wjth a master since I lost my Peter— | 
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your father, my dear, whom you do not much 
remember. I'd rather go on as I am.” 

The two old ladies talk over their simple, 
ancient gossip, and patiently darn their old 


‘lace (they will not have any new) and puzzle 


their failing eyes over their old books. 
“Spectacles and all, it takes me a minute to 
make out a word now,” says Mrs. Harvey ; 
“but somehow there seems a great deal more 


in it. I think we mostly read too fast, 
especially in our Bibles.” 

There is an old hymn which Mrs. Harvey 
is always crooning when‘she is left alone. 
She has it in manuscript, and she has set it 
herself to a favourite old tune. She has 
taught it to Bessie and Davie Westbrook. It 
is sweetly touching to hear them singing it— 
the dear old cracked voice and the pretty | 
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trebles. Sometimes all the family sing it 
when they are gathered together. 

Listen to their blended voices! There | 
are lines in that plain old hymn that seem 
made for each :— 

“ Take the praise we bring Thee, Lord, 
Something more than what we speak, 
For the love within us feels | 
ls uncertain, cold, and weak. { 


Thoughts that rise and tears that fall, 
Praise Thee better: Take them all ! 


Looking back the way we’ve come, 
What a sight, O Lord, we see, 
All the failure in ourselves, 





We will shun no future storm, 
Sure BI voice is in its wind; 
We'll confront each coming cloud, 
Sure the sun is bright behind: 
Praying then, or praising now, 
Only wilt Thou teach us how! 


Use us for Thy glory, Lord, 
In the way that seemeth right, 
Whether but to wait and watch, 
Or to gird our limbs and fight, 
Marching on, or standing still 
Each is best, when ’tis Thy will. 


When at last the end shall come, 
What, O Lord, is Death but this, 
Door of our dear Father’s home, 





Entrance into perfect bliss, 
Peril past, and labour done, 
Sorrow over, peace begun |” 


All the love and strength in Thee, 
Yet it seemed so dark before, 
Would that we had trusted more! 





The End. 





t MUSINGS AT EVENTIDE. 


I,—SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 


SUN LIGHT and shadow play upon the hills, 
And chase each other on the restless waves, 
Seeming to follow but their own sweet wills, 
Yet to the powers above them faithful slaves,— 
Reflecting every changing cloud with ease, 
Stirr’d bya leaf, and dancing with the breeze, 


Oh, blesstd shadows! who so kind as you, 
So patient, humble, generous, and good ? 
Obedient to the sun, and ever true, 
Your presence beautifies the roughest road, 
Lends to the sternest rock a tender ‘grace, 
And threws a charm upon the meanest place. 


Oh, blesséd lights that make the shadows sweet, 
That make the world so exquisitely fair ! 

Life is more full when lights and shadows meet 
Than in the midnight gloom or noonday glare ; 

And human hearts have little tenderness 

Till grief and joy have met in fond caress. 





II.—-SUGGESTED BY THE CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


| Wouldst thou then know the power of prayer? 
Walk with thy God, and pray ; 
Just as a little child who asks 

To learn his father’s way: 


Not doubting Aim, but looking up 
And learning evermore ; 

Thou canst not pray, unless thy heart 
Will lovingly adore. 


To ask a sign is unbelief— 
Signs meet thee all around ; 
In cloud and sun, in air and sea, 

And on the hard cold ground. 


If sternest Winter yields at last 
Beneath Spring’s tender kiss, 
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Colder than Winter is the heart 
That finds no sign in this. 


Tf the sun’s power can turn the clouds 
That darken all the earth 

To rainbow-coloured hues and tears 
That give the flowers their birth, 


Oh, may the Light that lights the sun 
Do what is harder still— 

Melt into tears the unbelief 
That clouds man’s darkened will! 


Then will life’s flowers bud forth and grew, 
An Eden everywhere ; 

And nore will ask, for all will know, 
What is the power of prayer! 


J. BESEMERES. 








| “THOSE with whom the Lord is now about 
| to deal, in this judicial investigation or 
| precognition, as it were, anticipating the final 
| judgment, are professedly members of the 
Church—of the society or community cited 
| collectively (ver. 5) as the Lord’s saints, or 
| holy ones ; who have made a covenant with 
| him by sacrifice. They themselves claim 
that character; and in that character they 
present themselves to God and to their 
fellow-men. This is implied in the indignant 
reproof with which the fudge meets them :— 
“But unto the wicked God saith, What hast 
thou to do to declare my statutes, or that 
thou shouldest take my covenant in thy 
mouth ?” (ver. 16.) 

They declare the Lord’s statutes ; his 
statutes of holiness and love; and by these 
they profess to stand. Not onlyso. They 
take his covenant in their mouth, They 
openly and solemnly own adherence and 
obligation to the covenant with God made 
by sacrifice. They receive with their lips 
literally the seal and pledge of its sanctity. 
So they come to be among the number of 
those whom the Lord, the Judge, is entitled, 
in this great assize, to call before him as 
bearing the character of holiness ; and stand- 
ing to him in the relation of reconciliation 
through the blood of atonement; bound 
therefore to make good that character and 
standing. 

This is a serious thought for all professing 





III.— RECKONING WITH THE 





GOD’S JUDGMENTS. 
Being Thoughts on the Fifticth Psalm. 
By Princiat CANDLISH, D.D. 


FALSE AND SELF-DECEIVED. 


Christians. Come forth, O thou, whoever 
thou art, who namest the name of Christ— 
thou who avowest thyself a Christian—thou 
who wouldest not for the world be thought to 
have abandoned thy faith in Christ and thy 
hope of heaven; come out of thy hiding- 
place, whatever it may be ; come “ stripped 
naked of all but conscience into the open 
presence of the Holy One!” To be tried! 
tried! And upon what issue? Art thou 
what thou wouldest have thy God, or thy 
fellow-man, or even thyself, take thee to be? 

Nor will it avail you to take shelter in 
any subterfuge ; as for instance, in any sup- 
posed distinction, even in the Church itself, 
between the unequivocally devout and a less 
decided class. You do not aspire to be so 
very holy or to live so very near to God as 
some who are accounted eminent saints, and 
whose right to be so accounted you would 
be the last to question. The test of spiritu- 
ality which they can stand might be too high 
for you. Beware of such asnare. The plea 
does not really satisfy yourself. It cannot 
satisfy your God. Debateable ground is 
always dangerous ; evasion is dishonourable. 
Rather submit yourself out and out to be 
searched and tried now in.the day of grace. 
It will be all the better for you in the day of 
judgment. 

Let the trial then proceed. The indict- 
mént, so to speak, is framed with four suc- 
cessive counts ; all turning virtually and 
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substantially upon the command, “ Be not 

conformed to the world.” The instances 

specified of unsteadfastness and perfidious- 

ness in the Lord’s covenant, which you take 

! in yourmouth, are, inan advancing series, or 

, a declining one; all of them in the line of 
worldly conformity, 


ar 


I, “Seeing thou hatest vy ges and 
' eastest my words behind thee ” (ver. 17). 

The first evil symptom pointed out is 
impatience of the Lord’s discipline ; his 
chastening and his teaching. The instruction 
here said to be hated is properly correction, 
chastisement, smiting {as in Jer, il, 30; 
Prov, xxii. 15; xxii, 13); Or what par- 
takes of that character and tends in that 
direction ; warning, admonition, reproof 
{as in Prov. i 8; v. 12; Ezek. v. 15). 

That is the double meaning of the word 
“instruction.” In that view it fits well 
into the other term here used to denote 
the Lord’s gracious and salutary dealing 
with you; his words, his sayings, his teach- 
ings. 

For these are the two component parts of 
that discipline of the Lord which you are 
charged with disliking amd despising. What 
now have you to say to this charge ? 

Let it be assumed that you are the chil- 
dren of your Father in heaven, and that He is 
training you and guiding you as his children, 
as a father on earth trains and guides his son. 
You are yourself a father. How would you 
wish and expect your twofold discipline to be 
taken if your son is dutiful, respectful, loving? 
You have occasion to inflict upon him some 
merited punishment, or to threaten him with 
the infliction of it. He is sullen and sore 
displeased, and thinks he does weil, or has 
cause, to be angry. If he may not venture 
to be openly insolent or contumacious, he 
nurses his wrath in secret. He resents the 
injury or affront which he thinks he has re- 
ceived, and broods over it gloomily. Or you 
take pains to teach and inform him as to 
what is right for him and safe. You tell him 
| what you yourself know of life and duty. You 
| converse with him affectionately, familiarly, 
| confidentially. Alas ! you are grieved to see, 
| instead of the frank response of interest and 
attention, symptoms all too plain of weari- 
ness. Nay, in the slightly curled or pouting 
lip you detect the supercilious air of some- 
thing like contempt, if not disgust, with 
which he listens. You painfully perceive 
that in his own esteem at least he is growing 
too wise to need such commonplace lecturing 
as yours ; that your homely counsels and old- 








= 





fashioned maxims command his regard no 
more, 

Is there never any approach to a state of 
mind like that in your manner of submission 
to the Lord’s twofold discipline ? 

First, as to correction, whether actually 
inflicted or only threatened. When God 
visits you with trial, how do you feel and 
act? You do not outwardly complain, nor 
even inwardly do you actually rebel. You 
make conscience of schooling or forcing your 
heart into an attitude of resignation. Nay, 
you really and honestly try to “be still and 
know that he is God; te be dumb, not 
opening your mouth, because it is God that 
does it.” But ah! may it not be the resig- 
nation, the silence, the dumbness, of enforced 
and reluctant acquiescence? ‘You dare not 
murmur. You will not fight against God. 
His will be done! But in your inmost soul 
there is a sense of your being specially un- 
fortunate at least, if not specially ill-treated 
and ill-used. The burden is very : 
You resolve through grace to bear it. But 
it is as in a mood of blank and calm despair ! 

Is it thus that, as a child of God, you 
should be affected when in fatherly wisdom 
and fatherly love he reproves and chastens ? 

Ah! when, instead of meekly accepting 
the punishment of your sin, and humbling 
yourself under his mighty hand, leaning your 
aching head on his bosom, going to him with 
the very wound his stroke is causing, opening 
your heart to him about it, expostulating even 
and remonstrating concerning its severity ; 
yet still saying, “Though he slay me I will 
trust in him ;”—asking him to show you its 
occasion and design, and to heal it when it 
has done its work ;—then and not before ; 
when, instead of thus pouring your loud moan 
into his ear, or your silent groan, as David 
did, or a greater than David, who “in the days 
of his flesh made supplication with strong 
crying and tears ;”—you choose to keep your 
burning emotions pent up in your own breast, 
and will not speak as a weeping child to a 
loving father, but chafe and vex yourself in 
an iron effort of endurance ;—can it be said of 
you that you take in good part the chastening 
of the Lord? Are you not rather “like a 
bullock unaccustomed to the yoke?” Is it 
not the carnal mind still working in you in- 
subordination to the law of your God ? 

For, secondly, as to his words,—are you 
not, in such a frame of mind, apt to put 
them away? They weary you, these words 
even of wisest counsel and tenderest pity,— 
words most preciously in season. They fall 
dull and heavy on your ears, Even when 
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the Spirit brings to your remembrance what 
Christ has said, it is felt to be dull and stale: 
as if one were cramming you with old saws 
against the stomach of your sense, trying 
to ‘charm ache with air and agony with 
words ; to patch grief with proverbs.’ The 
very Bible palls upon you. Its best lessons 
vex ; its choicest consolations jar upon you. 

Oh! beware of this ‘first symptom of 
your heart not being right with God; of a 
worldly spirit supplanting in you the spirit 
of adoption. It is the beginning of what 
may prove a sad decline. Grieve not the 
Holy Spirit of God by refusing to fall in 
with your heavenly Father’s discipline and 
teaching. Search me, O Lord, in this par- 
ticular. Let me not despise Thy chastening, 
O Lord! or Thy words! 


II. “ When thou sawest a thief, then thou 
consentedst with him, and hast been par- 
taker with adulterers” (ver. 18). 

This is the second count in the indict- 
ment. It goes beyond the first. It indicates 
a farther step in the line of declension. The 
previous charge implied a departure from 
good; a decline from the right and ‘safe 
position of sympathy with the discipline of 
godliness. Here there is sympathy with the 
principles and practices of the world of un- 
godliness. 

Observe what is the precise charge at 
this stage. It is not that you yourself com- 
mit the sins named, or that any one of you 
is actually a thief or an adulterer. It is that 
in some way, and to some extent, you are 
fellow-partakers, or have fellow-feeling with 
other men in the commission of these sins. 
Observe the special danger here. It is very 
seductive and insidious. 

You live in a circle within which there 
is large allowance made for liberties taken 
with the exact claims of equity between man 
and man; and with what is due to the pre- 
servation of personal purity, and strict chas- 
tity in heart, speech, and behaviour. It may 
be a circle which owns the law of decency, 
and of honour; perhaps even the law of 
chivalry as well. The men with whom you 
associate would repudiate with indignant 
scom the imputation of a lie. They would 
be the last to make a prey of unsuspecting 
innocence. You are not the accomplice 
of thieves liable to be brought to criminal 
trial. You are not in the confidence of 
actual seducers, or of reckless profligates. 
The people with whom you consent, and 
with whom you are partakers, are not, in 
so broad and coarse a sense of the terms, 





thieves and adulterers. Nor is your consent 
or concurrence so deliberate and wilful as 
to imply actual partnership or participation 
in any such practices, But what then? What 
are they? What is their honesty? What is 
their purity? And how do you think and 
feel as regard either or both? 

I must use great plainness of speech here. 
Thieves. Adulterers. Let the two oppro- 
brious names be taken apart. They indicate 
the two different sets of worldly men, or the 
two different sorts of worldly manners, in 
one or other of whose entanglements you, as 
Christian professors, halting or hesitating, 
are but too apt to be ensnared. 

Thieves! ‘These are the world’s covetous 
men; unscrupulous in their covetousness ; 
or skilful in overcoming scruples. The world 
of trade and commerce ; the business world, 
putting forth its eager activity in the count- 
mg-house, or the shop, or the writing-cham- 
bers; at the exchange or market-place ;—has 
not, even among its own frequenters, any 
very high reputation for truth, or honesty, or 
honour. It is with a smile and pleasant 
jest, or at the utmost a passing frown, that 
any story is received which tells of gain 
shrewdly got by skill as against simplicity. 
What do you say to all that? Does it shock 
or scandalize you? Or is there a suppressed 
smile on your lips when you hear of such 
successful policy? and a wide mantle in 
your hand ready to be cast over such ques- 
tionable proceedings? 

Adulterers! A strong and coarse word! 
To charge the Church, or any portion of it, 
with such gross fellowship! How strange! 
But yet, look at the world of gaiety, as dis- 
tinguished from the world of gain. And look 
at the attitude of many professing Christians 
towards it. If avarice or hasting to be rich, 
even on the verge of fraud, is the characteristic 
of the world of gain, is not luxury ever lapsing 
into lust, the characteristic of the world of 
gaiety? Luxury of the senses, of the palate, 
of the tastes, grosser or more refined ; luxury, 
whether gratifying the animal appetites and 
instincts, or ministering to the higher sensi- 
bilities that are carried captive by the beau- 
tiful, the harmonious, the graceful, the 
sublime ; luxury, with far too thin a partition 
from lust; is it not the atmosphere of 
fashionable life?—the intoxicating vapour 
breathed in circles in which it is “idlesse 
all,"—idle sentiment and idle mirth. And 
how do you, as Christians, stand affected 
toward it? Is there a prompt and holy 
recoil from its light frivolity ;—a manly and 
godly protest against its aimless, listless, 
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heartless effeminacy? Or are you beginning 
to inhale the seductive vapour, to tolerate the 
gay world’s luxury ; or, for I must speak it 
plainly, to tolerate the gay world’s lust ? 

Beware of a very subtle snare in this 
matter. You may say and think that it is 
not for their success in the arts of gain, or 
for their loose habits of indulgence, that you 
frequent the company of your worldly asso- 
ciates. It is for some better tastes and 
tendencies which you have the discernment 
to detect, the candour to acknowledge, the 
tact to draw out. Lay not any such flatter- 
ing unction to your soul. It is, I repeat, 
a snare. The very complacency of your 
supposed discovery betrays you. The con- 
ceit of your discrimination is your danger. 
You who can so well distinguish what is 
good in your associates from what is evil, 
may safely venture to have fellowships that 
might damage weaker brethren. So you 
think you may touch pitch and not be de- 
filed. For your own sakes I say, Beware ! 

And for the sake of the lost world, for the 
sake of perishing souls, for the sake of 
victims betrayed, and prodigals yearning to 
return, for the sake of a loving Saviour 
waiting to be gracious, I say, Beware ! 

Men are startled now from time to time 
by alarming disclosures of gigantic fraud and 
shameless profligacy; morals and manners 
growing more and more loose. It might 
almost seem as if it were forgotten that “a 
false balance is an abomination to the 
Lord,” that “ whoremongers and adulterers,” 
however society may regard them, “‘ God will 
judge.” Is the Church lifting up a decided 
enough protest? Is she denouncing with 
enough of energy in her own members what- 
ever savours of these sins, or tends towards 
them? Are you individually keeping your- 
selves with enough of care, and your house- 
holds, and all who will hear you, from these 
contaminations? Oh! see to it that, in 
addition to all else you may do to purify 
and elevate life all around you, you your- 


| selves, and all who are yours, are clear from 


the imputation of “consenting with a thief 
or being partakers with adulterers,” let the 


| names by which they pass current in the 


world be as smooth and decent as they may. 
For any fault or failure in this matter soon 


| leads on to what is the third count in the 





indictment : 


III. “ Thou givest thy mouth to evil, and 
thy tongue frameth deceit” (ver. 19). 

The charge now is that of a reckless use of 
the faculty and opportunity of speech. The 





mouth is opened for evil. The tongue is 
loosed for folly and falsehood. The Lord’s 
solemn warning is to be applied at this stage : 
—‘“Every idle word that men speak, they 
shall give account thereof at the day of 
judgment.” It is a searching test. And it 
may well be so. For “out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
The proud challenge of the ungodly is, 
“Our lips are our own, who is Lord 
over us?” The sad cry of the smitten 
penitent is, “ Woe is me, for the unclean- 
ness of my lips.” And the sacrifice of 
praise, which, on the faith of the great sacri- 
fice of atonement, you are to be offering con- 
tinually, is “the fruit of your lips,” cleansed 
and consecrated by the touch of “a live coal 
from off the altar.” Your prayer, under 
every fresh experience of the Lord’s mercy 
to yourself, and every fresh impulse to speak 
of that mercy to others, is, “ Open Thou my 
lips, and my mouth shall show forth Thy 
praise.” The joy of eternity will be to sing 
with your lips the worthiness of the Lamb 
that was slain. 

Ah! what preparation are you making for 
this gracious use of your lips on earth, and - 
this glorious use of them in heaven? Is it 
using them to join with the giddy throng in 
their idle words and their talk of lying 
vanities? When you go into the world you 
hear on every side the language of frivolity 
and untruthfulness. You dwell among a 
people of unclean lips. At first, and for a 
while, in seeing and hearing, you may “ vex 
your righteous soul.” In the company of 
associates, whom you will not, perhaps cannot 
well, shake off, you witness many things, and 
are forced to listen to many things that pain 
and grieve you. You cannot altogether re- 
strain yourselves. You show displeasure. 
You hint disapproval and dislike. But soon 
you find that, if you are to be among them 
at all, it must be as silent endurers, not re- 
provers, of what is going on. You become 
schooled to good manners. You také no 
offence, and you give none. Gradually you 
are drawn in to bear your share in the genial 
flow of kindly familiarity and good fellow- 
ship. You join lightly in the conversation. 
You pass the flippant jest, the questionable 
tale. You can smile at evil, and dissemble 
truth, and make a mock of sin, and now and 
then trifle playfully with holy things as freely 
as the very best of your companions,—or the 
very worst of them. 

And what next? Ah! what next? Satan 
has well-nigh got you as his own. One more 
step becomes all but unavoidable. 
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IV. “Thou sittest and speakest against 
thy brother; thou slanderest thine own 
mother’s son” (ver. 20). 

This surely is a charge fitted to startle and 
alarm : an accusation that may well call for 
serious and solemn dealing. 

Look at that poor outcast, long since a 
wanderer from his early home, his father’s 
dwelling. See him herding with the crew of 
profligates, by whose flattery and fair speech 
he has been seduced first, and then betrayed. 
He is at one of their bacchanalian orgies, 
seated with them at the table of drunkenness 
and debauchery. He is talking with them, 
alas, how familiarly ! about their clever tricks 
and vile intrigues; their schemes of fraud ; 
their lawless pleasures. You perceive that 
he has ceased to be shocked at anything that 
is done or said. Ribaldry, profanity, scoffing 
at truth, indecency, he can now, to any extent 
almost, endure or welcome. But hark! What 
noise is heard? What uproar breaks the har- 
mony? One bolder than the rest has dared 
to utter a vile taunt against the home of that 
poor wanderer’s early days—to question his 
father’s truth, his mother’s love—to insinuate 
a doubt of his brother’s honour or his sistet’s 
fair name. The outcast’s heart is stabbed. 
His blood. is all on fire. He starts to his 
feet and clenches his angry hand. Woe be- 
tide the dastard caitiff who has ventured to 
touch the tender chord that still beats true 
in the exile’s lone and desolate breast. 

Ah! but if he sits mute under the cruel and 
unmanly outrage; if he takes quietly the un- 
worthy insult ; if, instead of resenting it, he 
is even heard to join in the abuse heaped 
upon the inmates of his childhood’s pure 
abode, you turn away with sad and sickened 
heart. The last corruption of the deadly 
plague is upon him. He has no vestige, no 
remnant, of nature’s kindness any more. He 
has ceased to bea man. You feel that you 
can but leave him in dark despair to his 
inevitable doom. 

You see the parallel, and can make the 
application. On the downward sliding scale 
of your sad return to folly in a foolish world, 
you may reach sooner than you think even 
such a depth as I have indicated. Nay, the 
alarming symptom may come out very early. 
Mark how imsidiously the subtle poison 
works. 

On the one hand, to go back for a moment 
to the previous part of the Psalm (vers. 14, 
15), you cease in your intercourse with God 
to be Israelites indeed in whom is no guile ; 
offering to God thanksgiving; paying your 
vows ; calling upon Him in trouble. Your 





religion begins again to be formal, ceremonial, 
self-righteous ; a sort of attempt to please | 
God by outward services, while the heart is | 
not right with Him. There is no longer a | 
clear understanding of the footing on which | 
you should be with God as his holy ones | 
covenanting with Him by sacrifice. 
Then, on the other hand, flowing from this 
estrangement, and from the suspicion and 
dislike which it engenders,—First, There is a | 
growing impatience of God’s ways of dealing 
with you ; his wholesome teaching, and salu- | 
tary discipline. Secondly, There is a grow- | 
ing tolerance of the world’s ungodly men and | 
corrupt manners ; a growing familiarity with | 
evil, Thirdly, There isa growing disposition | 
to take part in the world’s loose talk; its | 
vain and frivolous and false conversation. | 
Fourthly, There is a growing willingness to | 
uncover the nakedness of fathers and brethren | 
in the household of God. You rather like to | 
censure and criticize the righteous ;—as if 
their infirmities might hide or excuse your | 
faults. It comes to be a relief to you to hear 
a godly friend’s character assailed. You are | 
the easier for some good story about him | 
lightly circulating round the company. A 
pang of shame may perhaps shoot across | 
your bosom as you suffer your features to | 
relax into a smile; you may have some mis- | 
givings as you suppress the word of explana- | 
tion or defence that conscience is moving | 
you to utter. But it does not last. You | 
begin to relish tales that bring ridicule or dis- | 
credit on Christian friends as heartily as any | 
of your companions, and to tell them with as. | 
rich humour and as good a zest. It is high 
time surely to pause, to think, to tremble. 


I have a few words to say about the closing’ 
verses of the Psalm. They indicate at once 
the root of the sad tendency towards back- 
sliding and apostasy ; and the only effectual 
remedy or safeguard against it. 

1. “‘ These things hast thoudone,and I kept 
silence ; thou thoughtest that I was altogether | 
such an one as thyself: but I will reprove thee, | 
and set them in order before thine eyes. Now | 
consider this, ye that forget God, lest I tear | 
you in pieces, and there be none to deliver” | 
(vers. 21, 22). Forgetfulness is the charge | 
here ; forgetfulness of God ; forgetfulness of | 
his being a reprover, a setter in order, atearer | 
in pieces, with none to deliver. All that is 
traced up to his keeping silence; and to the 
misconstruction of his keeping silence ; as if 
it warranted the thought of his being alto- 
gether such a one as ourselves. It is “the 
error of the wicked,” against which the Apostle 
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Peter thinks it needful to warn even the | 


faithful (2 Peter iii. 17), ‘“ Beware lest ye also” 
—even ye— being led away with the error 
of the wicked, fall from your own steadfast- 
ness.” It is the error of the wicked, “ the 
scoffers who are to come in the last days, 


walking after their own lusts and saying, | 


Where is the promise of his coming?” But 
it is an error with which you may be led 
away. For it is the error of the natural 


mind, misreading or misinterpreting the | 


silent forbearance and long-suffering patience 
of God. It is a deep and deadly etfor, atid 
lies at the foundation of all that loose and 
careless way of walking with God which 
exposes even his owi le to the risk of 
being drawh away, 6f “falling from their 
steadfastness.” It is the éttor of reckoning ott 
impunity of indulgetiéé; fancying that some 
venial instances of iff nj tnay be over 
looked; putting back and far aWay the 
thought of a tice judicial reckon- 
ing ; relying on ifidiséfimmifating meréy. Be 
sure that when that @ftor leads you away— 
be the deviation ever 86 small—be it that in 
a single insi t particular you are 
tempted secretly to say, as you ventufé on a 
doubtful liberty, “ This may escape notice, or 
may not dem ifVestigation,” you really 
run all the risk of that onward and downward 
course which issues in the bold defiance— 
“Where is the God of judgment ?” of at least 
in the fond i , “He is such afi one 
as myself.” 

2. “ Whoso Offeréth ptaise glorifieth me: 
and to him that reth his convefsation 
aright Will I show the salvation of God” 


(ver, 23). Your feal and only security lies 
in the line of the positive and active Christian 
life; offering ptaise such as is glorifying to 
| God ; ordering your conversation so that He 
| may show you his salvation, For the Chris- 
| tian life, to be a reality, must be not a mere 
No, but a decided Yes! Not refusing to go 
back, but resolvitig through grace to go for- 
ward! ‘To be safé yow must be busy; for 


“ Satan finds some mischief still 
‘6t idle hands to do.” 


Busy? About what? The praise of God 
and your own highest good; the glorifying 
of God and the right ordering of your whole 
conduct ; and that with a view to see more 
and more of the salvation of God. Let there 
be a high and holy ambition in ‘ore souls to 
“ grow in grace and in the knowledge of your 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” For jit is 
not the Offering of praise that in itself will 
avail a but the giving of all glory to 
God; the owning of his sovereignty in the 
gospel of his Son. It is not the right order- 
ing of your conversation, your conduct, in his 
sight, but his showing you his salvation. 
Follow on to know the Lord more fully. Let 
Him be all your salvation and all your desire. 
Be evét gtowing up into Him who is the 
Head, if all things. “O magnify the Lord 
with the, and let us exalt his name together. 
Let us worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness. Let us wait upon the Lord that we 
may fenew our strength ; that we may mount 
up with wings like eagles, that we may run 
and hot be weary, that we may walk and not 
faint, 
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A® April burst of beauty, 
And a May like the Mays of old, 
And a glow of summer gladness 
While June her long days told; 


And a hush of golden silence 
All through the bright July, 

Without one peal of thunder 
Or a storm-wreath in the sky; 


And a fiery reign of August, 
Till the moon was on the wane, 
And then short clouded evenings 
And a long and chilling rain. 


I thought the summer was over, 
And the whole year’s glory spent, 

And that nothing but fog and drizzle 
Could be for Autumn meant : 


Nothing but dead leaves falling 
Wet on the damp, dark mould, 
- Less and less of the sunshine, 
More and more of the cold. 





But oh! the golden day-time; 
And oh! the silver nights; 
And the scarlet touch on the fir-trunks 





Of the calm grand sunset lights ! 
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dnd the morning’s bright revealings, 
Lifting the pearly mist, 

Like a bridal veil, from the valley 
That the sun hath claimed and kissed ; 


And oh! the noontide shadows, 
Longer and longer now 

On the river margin resting, 
Like the tress on a thoughtful brow. 


The leaves are only dropping 
Like flakes of a sunset cloud ; 
And the robin’s song is clearer 
Than Spring’s own minstrel crowd. 


A soft new robe of greenness 
Decks every sunny mead ; 

And we own that bright September 
Is beautiful indeed. 


Is thy life-summer passing ? 
Think not thy joys are o’er! 
Thou hast not seen what Autumn 

For thee may have in store. 








Rich fruitage bends the branches 
With amber, and rose, and gold, 

O’er the purple and crimson asters, 
And geraniums gay and bold. 


The day is warm and glowing, 
But the night is cool and sweet ; 
And we fear no smiting arrows 
_ Of fierce and fatal heat. 





Calmer than breezy April, 
Cooler than August blaze, 
The fairest time of all may be 
September’s golden days. 


Press on, though Summer waneth, 
And falter not, nor fear, 

For God can make the Autumn 
The glory of the year. 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


September, 1868. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


VIL—THE WORKMAN OUT OF HARNESS. 


HE Englishman’s house is his castle.” 
It may be a very good proverb to 


denote the Englishman’s theoretical freedom, | 


but it is rather grotesque when you come 
to particulars. When you inquire about 
this same castle, it becomes too often a 
castle in the air, or, rather, a castle under- 
ground—the donjon-keep, and nothing more. 
A cellar or a garret—a single room with half 
an airless, cheerless, lifeless en- 
closure, as if constructed on principle to 
banish sunshine, propagate disease, and ac- 
celerate death. Of all material things that 
concern the comfort and general elevation of 
the workman of the future, during the very 
important part of his time which he spends 
out of harness, the most important by far is 
this castle. Of all the advices that could be 
given to the head of a household who has 
secured better wages and more leisure, and 
wishes to know to what use to turn them, the 
most urgent, so far as outward things go, is: 
Get into a better house. Make a solemn 





league and covenant against darkness, dirt, | 


and damp; secure as much space as you 
can, the more the better; and let the house 
not only be well-built, but well-aired, well- 
lighted, and well-looking. If possible, let it 
be your own property. The wholesomeness 
of your dwelling, in its influence both on the 
mind and the body of yourself and of your 
family, depends far more on such things than 
is dreamt of by many. 

But if it be needful to look to the quality 
of the house, much more is it needful to look 
to the quality of its living furniture. We are 
not going to repeat what has been said so 
often and so well about the housekeeper, 
—or dwell on her blessed function to 
make home bright and happy, and by the 


| glow of the fireside, and the glow of a loving 


heart, by her blitheness, as the Scotch ballad 


| expresses it, “but and ben,” create an at- 


traction that, out of harness, no husband can 
resist. We are not going to dwell on the 


| duty of the husband to foster by kind and 


considerate conduct this radiant spirit in his 


| wife, nor on the duty of the wife to strive to 
| cherish it, even through all the chill and frost 


| 


of a bad husband’s bitter temper. We would 

rather spend a few moments in glancing at 

another aspect of the subject,—nothing less 

than the question, what means can be taken 

to secure that, with God’s blessing, the 

young women of the working classes of the 
IT. ms. 





future shall be better fitted for the momentous 
duties of wives and mothers? 

It is a question of the utmost possible in- 
terest, however trifling it may seem to some. 
Many a young woman becomes a wife with 
little or no capacity to make her home bright 
and attractive, and turns out, as the case 
may be, a slut, or a gossip, a vixen, a 
drunkard, or a thief. Is there no way of so 
preparing young women for their future duties 
that, at the firesides of our working men, 
treasures and jewels shall be multiplied ten- 
fold, and the homes over which they preside 
shall be filled with “glints and gleams of 
heaven?” 

Intensely vital though this question is, and 
much though it is pondered by many Chris- 
tian philanthropists in the middle and upper 
classes,—by clergymen, authors, the pro- 
moters of mothers’ meetings, educators, and 

| the like,—it does not yet appear to have 
taken much hold of the working classes 
themselves, or of those among them who are 
forward to advance their interests. May we 
hope ere long to see it otherwise? To find 
working people taking a most lively interest 
in the question, What is the best education for 
girls? and what are the employments most 
| fitted to prepare them for family duties? 
| What can be done to chain the demon of 
licentiousness, which, worse than Sphinx or 
| Minotaur of old, drags so many poor maidens 
|to a beastly life and a horrid death? Is 
| there no way of checking the inordinate love 
of finery in dress, and the still more per- 
nicious thirst for frivolity and worse than 
frivolity in literature? What are the in- 
fluences of example, of education, and, above 
all, of religion, that are best fitted to rear a 
race of intelligent, pure-minded, true-hearted 
women, who shall be a crown to their hus- 
bands, and whose children shall arise and 
call them blessed ? 

We start the question, but we have no 
time to linger over it. We must say, how- 
ever, that we should have better hopes for 
the future of the working classes if we saw it 
looked at by them as earnestly as it is by 
some of their friends outside. We cannot 
readily forget, in this connection, the efforts 
of the late Mrs. Ellis, wife of the well-known 
Mr. Ellis, of Madagascar. She had spent 
her life in teaching girls ofthe middle and 
upper classes of England, and in writing 
books chiefly for that circle. Not far from 
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fourscore years, the thought struck her for- 
cibly that in these days of Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes and popular lectures, many young 
men of the working ciass were getting 
beyond the point at which the young 
women of the same class were intellec- 
tually fitted to be their companions. To 
remedy this defect, to draw out the intellect 
of servant girls and others of the same rank, 
to lead them to use their minds, and to 
enlarge their conceptions, she formed a 
young women’s class for common things. 
One night the subject would be astronomy. 
She would ask their theorfes of the stars. 
One girl said they were lamps hung in 
heaven ; another, holes which the glory of 
heaven shone through. Some outline would 
then be given by Mrs. Ellis of the wonders 
of astronomy. Another evening, the conver- 
sation would be about books. What, after 
the Bible, do you consider the most “useful 
book ever written? One answered, the Pil- 
grim’s Progress ; another—of the utilitarian 
stamp—Bradshaw’s Railway Guide. There 
would follow an hour’s talk on useful books, 
including a right estimate of the trash so 
often devoured. Other friends not less 
zealous have helped to teach girls of the 
working class how to knit or sew, how to 
cook and how to nurse, how to manage chil- 
dren, and generally, as far as instruction can 
go, how to make home bright and happy. 
And, more or less directly and earnestly, 
most of those of whom we now write have 
sought above all things to bring the soul 
under the saving influence of that divine 
grace which alone can truly fit either men or 
women for their highest functions. When 
will the day come when working people shall 
not only allow such things to be done by 
others, but actively and earnestly prosecute 
them themselves ? 

But much though we value home and its 
influences, we are well aware that the social 
cravings implanted in our nature prompt men 
to seek for a wider fellowship with their kind, 
when out of harness, than the members of 
their own families supply. And it is one of 
the advantages which the lot of the middle 
and upper classes has over that of the lower, 
that it gives them better opportunity for cul- 
tivating social life. The size of their houses, 
the extent of their means, and the assistance 
of their servants, make it comparatively easy 
for them to enjoy the society of friends ; 
while for others the absence of these con- 
ditions makes it impossible. The cultivation 
of social life may, indeed, be said to be one 
of the chief distinctions of the aristocratic 





class ; it lies to them to find out and put in 
practice all that goes to make the intercourse 
of friends agreeable; to form that code of 
social law which represses improprieties, and 
smoothes the tone of speech and manners ; 
and by tact and courtesy towards those whom 
they bring together, to make the gifts and 
qualities of each contribute to the pleasure 
and good ofall. This will always be one of 
the things looked for in an upper class; one 
of the things which, in consequence of their 
advantages, they can do better than any 
other, and would do better if common sense 
always prevailed over mere conventionality, 
and if their fellowship were always impreg- 
nated with a Christian spirit and directed by 
a Christian aim. The middle class, too, 
have generally considerable opportunities of 
enjoying social life ; and as it comes to them 
more as a change from their ordinary way, 
and not as a constant thing, it has often 
more zest and real interest, and serves better 
as a refreshment and incitement to their 
more ordinary employments. But hitherto 





the working class have been in most un- | 
favourable circumstances for enjoying the fel- 
lowship of their friends. Their houses have 
been unadapted for it ; and hence the craving 
for society has generally led the men to the 
public-house ; the women have had to limit 
themselves to the fireside chat of their neigh- 
bours; and the social inclinations of the 
children have found little outlet but in the 
stairs or the street. In the case of young men 
and young women, the opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted in a seemly way have been 
very limited ; their courtship has had to be 
carried on in all manner of strange ways and 
places ; the refining influence of society has 
been lost, and so also has been the real 
brightness and enjoyment which come of a 
happy, easy blending of old and young, male 
and female, grave and gay, in social fellow- 
ship. Now, this is a real want in human 
life. It is the want of one of the lesser aids 
which God designed for the full and whole- 
some development of character, and the 
absence of which is liable to lead to artificial 
substitutes of a pernicious kind. If, then, 
the working classes are securing better wages 
and more leisure, let them consider whether 
something may not be done now for supply- 
ing this want. We write these papers with 
the more thoughtful and sober-minded of the 
class more immediately ‘in our eye; and it 
would be wrong to insult them by asking, 
whether the course which we have indicated 
would not be unspeakably wiser than that 
followed by so many men, who, finding them- 
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selves embarras des richesses, pour them out | would certainly tend to lower the walls of 
in mere gluttony and debauchery. Can no-| partition which at present keep them so sepa- 
thing be done to give them a conception of | rate, and perhaps to bring them nearer in 
the real joys of social life? Can the younger | sympathy and good-will. But far more 
men not lay the foundations of a new order | powerful in this respect would be the influ- 
of things, in which social enjoyment shall be | ence of a common religion and a common 





wrenched from the dominion of Belial,— 


“‘ The dissolutest spirit that fell, 
The sensualest, and after Asmodai, 
The fleshliest incubus,” 

and made the handmaid of all that is pure | 
and ennobling ? 
Another question is likely to present itself | 
to some. Supposing the working classes, or 
many of them, to become well taught, and to 
share in the culture of the age; supposing | 
them to acquire more refinement of manner, | 
and to be able to express themselves without | 
effort and awkwardness in conversation, what | 
probability is there of class meeting more | 
with class in social intercourse, of caste re- | 
strictions being abated, of a more free | 
social fellowship among all ranks of society ? | 
To this question our reply is, that of such a | 
blending of classes there is not much proba- | 
bility. There may be a greater degree of 
intercourse occasionally, but that the dif-| 
ferent orders of society will break down the | 
fences by which they have commonly been | 
separated socially does not seem in any degree | 
probable. Asa general rule, when men have | 
the power of choice, they choose their asso- 
ciates and intimate friends from among those | 
who have been brought up like themselves, | 
and whose pursuits, associations, and sym- | 
pathies are like their own. For the most | 
part, too, men feel most at home, and enjoy 
intercourse most, with persons in the same 
circumstances of life as themselves. Occa- 
sionally, under peculiar circumstances, high | 
and low may come together—would that 
they did so oftener! But we have no idea 
of a time coming when even the most culti- 
vated of workmen will find himself the com- 
panion of more than a few persons outside 
his own order. Nor can we much regret this, 
because, for the most part, men are able to 
enjoy society far the most heartily among 
their own class. “ Like draws to like,” and 
will continue to do so. The upper class, 
consisting of those whose wealth and leisure 
make them independent of all formal labour ; 
the middle class, depending more on mental 
than on bodily exertion; and the working 
class, eating their bread in the sweat of their 
face, will probably continue to draw their 
society mainly from the members of their 
own orders. But the culture of mind, speech, 
and manners on the part of the working class 


| 





worship ; nothing genders the feeling of 
kinship, or promotes the sense of unity so 
much as fellowship in the experiences of the 
Christian life, a common reliance on the 
grace of the Saviour, and a common and 
active interest in Christian work. Would 
that there were more prospect of a time when 
everywhere the rich and the poor should meet 
together, and worship the Lord—the Maker 
and Redeemer of them all ! 

Among the things that contribute to the 
amenity of cultivated and intellectual society, 
there are some by no means beyond the 
reach of the working classes. For example, 
music. We know of no good reason why 
they should not avail themselves of this de- 
lightful means of refreshment and exhilaration 
far more than they have ever done. Now 
that singing is so generally taught in schools, 
and that musical instruments of tolerable 
quality are so much cheaper, the opportunity 
of enlivening their homes by music is won- 
derfully increased. Of course it has its 
temptations; music-worship is a common 
snare, and the younger members of families 
need to take special care that music in some 
form does not draw them off from more prosaic 
but indispensable occupations. 

Could the working man aspire to travel ? 
The question is a vague one, for what does 
travel mean? Already, on a limited scale, 
he finds it within his easy reach. Excursion 
trains convey him with great ease to favourite 
scenes in his native country, and enable 
him to become familiar with places that have 
either great historic interest or great chasm: 
of scenery. Is it vain to expect that he 
should transcend the limits of his native 
country, and see a little of the world beyond ? 
We know that to see the world is often a 
strong desire in his breast; very commonly 
it is one of the great inducements to a 
sailor’s life ; the imagination of the boy revels 
in the thought of seeing strange countries, 
with all their wonderful features and pro- 
ducts. In the United States of America the 
love of travel has reached a lower stratum of 
society than with us ; cases are not unknown 
of working men struggling to accumulate 
enough to carry them over the European 
tour. Bayard Taylor was but a working 
compositor when he formed the plan of his 
travels, and with rare and almost reckless 
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enterprise set out with the intention of work- 
ing at his trade at sundry places in his route, 
in order to realise enough to carry him on- 
wards. It is not to be supposed that more 
than a few of the more adventurous spirits 
among working men would think of such 
an undertaking as that of visiting foreign 
countries ; probably the engagements of few 
would admit of it, but to some it is a prac- 
ticable scheme. Many is the delightful tour 
in foreign lands that might be had for the 
money often spent in the alehouse, absorbing 
no more time than the sum of the days lost 
to labour in bouts of intemperance. 

The changes that have recently taken place 
in the political world have brought to the 
great mass of working men the right to 
take part in politics. For the most part it is 
not an inviting sphere; but questions that 
bear closely on the welfare of the community, 
and the true progress of society, deserve the 
earnest consideration of all. There is one 
question of extreme urgency, that concerns 
the dearest interests of the working class, 
and that will probably be never satisfactorily 
settled except through their influence. We 
refer to the licensing system. It is the in- 
terests of working men and their families that 
are most involved in the question, whether at 
every corner in our great towns, and at every 
spot in the country where it is conceivable 
that men or women should be athirst for 
something stronger than water, public-houses 
shall send forth their temptations to all and 
sundry. It is the working classes that are 
directly concerned to set limits to a system 
that, like the lean kine of Pharaoh’s dream, 
threatens to swallow up every given thing 
that the years of plenty may bring to the 
hands of the labourer. What is to be the 
attitude of the working classes towards the 
licensing system? Of course there is a divi- 
sion of feeling on the subject. There are 
many to whom the shutting up of the public- 
house would be the removal of the only in- 
stitution that brings any feeling of ease and 
enjoyment to their jaded souls. But there 
are others who know well that, however sweet 
its revelry may be in the mouth, it is bitter 
enough in the belly, and who are grieved to 
the heart to witness the multitude of public- 
houses, each, more or less, a propaganda of 
drinking—a nursery of the worst habit that 
can enslave humanity. For our own part 
we do not hesitate to avow our belief that the 
public-house system is the greatest blunder, 
not to say crime, of our country. But we 
have little hope of anything effectual being 
done tolessen the numberof such places, till the 





people themselves are more thoroughly roused 
to a sense of their evil, and until the argu- 
ment that they are necessary, in all their 
overwhelming numbers, for the comfort of 
the working man, is disproved decisively by 
the working man himself. 

There is another subject that tempts us 
strongly, while we thus touch on the salient 
points of what we would fain look for in the 
more disengaged hours of the working man 
of the future. Why should he not, if God 
give him the heart for it, contribute most 
valuable aid to the “work of faith and labour 
of love” of the Christian Church? After 
all, this is the noblest work. It is the only 
work that is thoroughly satisfactory—that 
reaches as it were to the bottom of things— 
that forms an adequate use for the superior 
benefits which the working man has lately 
been struggling to obtain. It is all very 
well to struggle for the opportunity of doing 
justice to the higher part of his nature ; but 
when he has got this higher power, this ability 
to use his intellect, this opportunity to exer- 
cise his affections, this capacity of some of 
the more refined enjoyments of life, what is 
the highest use to which the whole may be 
put? Is the horizon of life not to widen 
with the higher altitude he has reached? Is 
there to be nothing in his experience corre- 
sponding to that blending of the earthly and 
the heavenly horizons, that union of earth 
and heaven which he beholds, when from 
some lofty point he gazes round and round ? 
The working class has always been noted for 
the interest of its members in one another. 
What is the highest use to which that kindly 
interest can be put? To help on schemes 
that promote the welfare of mind and body 
is good ; but to try to extirpate the disease 
that lies at the root of all disorder ; to get 
introduced into the hearts of all working men 
the germ of a new life which will gather to 
itself all that is good and pure ; to bring them 
back to their Father’s house, and reinstate 
them in their lost inheritance, is surely better 
—is surely the best of all. 

If the Christian working man of the future 
sets himself thus to help on the work of Christ, 
and benefit his fellows in the highest sense, 
it will be the brightest feature of the good 
time coming. Not but that in the past 
many a working man has borne his hand 
willingly and nobly in this work; but this 
has taken place only exceptionally, not as a 
general rule. The public are getting more 
used to the idea of laymen doing a measure 
of service in the Christian church ; we hear 
much of “the universal priesthood of be- 
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lievers.” In many cases, workmen would | purer? What stars would more brighten the 
be the best missionaries to workmen. Mis- | firmament of labour than the names of men 
sionaries, we mean, of the less formal type, | whose irrepressible devotion to their Lord 
endeavouring, by conversation and otherwise, | and love of their brethren, induced them to 
to win their comrades to Christ. Foremen, | fill up every spare hour with the work of 
elderly men, and even young men, in large | faith and the labour of love? 

works, how much have they in their power!| As we indulge in such anticipations, it 
How much have they sometimes done! And | almost seems as if 

should the ardent soul pant for a larger | 
sphere, might not some of our Christian) | ‘ 
mechanics follow the example of their Ger-| It is well to think of that age, and to work 
man brethren, and go abroad to work at their | towards it, even though, like the promises 
trades, and at the same time act as mission- | made to the fathers, it may be yet afar off. 
aries? What glory could be higher and | W. G. BLAIKIE, 


“Time will run back and fetch the age of gold.” 





ILLUSTRATION OF THE BIBLE FROM ANCIENT 
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PART II. 














) Sa a previous paper on this subject, the 

course of Jewish and Israelitish history 
was traced back from the close of the Old 
Testament period to the epoch of the cap- 
tivity of the northern kingdom, as illustrated 
by the records of Persia and Assyria, brought 
recently to light by the researches of the 
Rawlinsons, Layard, and others. The pre- 
servation of these Assyrian records has been 
certainly providential. The local conditions 
which have buried for so many ages all traces 
of the great cities of the Euphrates under 
undistinguishable sand-heaps, and have left 
scarce any monuments above ground, have 
contributed to the preservation of the national 
records. Timber and stone being equally 
scarce, clay was the almost exclusive building 
material. From the deficiency of fuel, sun- 
burnt bricks were principally employed. 
These having crumbled from the effects of 
time and occasional rains, have buried the 
contents of the palaces under the great 
mounds which stud the country, where, un- 
suspected and undisturbed, they have lain 
for ages. But clay was early adopted also as 
the material for the reception of inscriptions. 
The cylinders were moulded, the letters 
stamped upon the surface of the soft clay, 
and then the bricks were baked, and on this 
material the state calendars of Assyria have 
been written. Not perishable, like the 
papyrus of Egypt, infinitely more rapidly exe- 
cuted than the tedious engraving upon granite 


of semi-pictorial hieroglyphical characters, | 





| these cylinders have remained safe from ex- 


posure to weather, and fresh as the day when 
they came from the kiln, buried under crum- 
bling masses of brickwork and sand, ready 
to be exhumed, when in due time the earth 
should crack, and yield up these contem- 
porary evidences of the minute accuracy of 
the Scripture Record. 

Yet, at the same time that Assyria has 
been supplying in rapid succession incontro- 
vertible dates for the illustrations of the regal 
period of Israel and Judah, the evidence 
brought to light by the monuments of Egypt 
has been, though less profuse, not less deci- 
sive. In the later period of the Jewish 
monarchy, there are four points of contact in 
the Bible record between its history and that 
of Egypt. Four African kings are mentioned 
there by name—So, king of Egypt (2 Kings 
xvii. 4); Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia (2 Kings 
xix. 9); Pharaoh Necho (2 Kings xxiii. 29 ; 
xxiv. 7; 2 Chron. xxxv. 20); and Pharaoh 
Hophra (Jer. xliv. 30, and xlvi.). 

Following the plan of tracing the illustra- 
tions up the course of the stream of time, 
we commence with Pharaoh Hophra. This 
monarch has been always admitted to be the 
Apries mentioned by Herodotus. But the 
Egyptian inscriptions give us more exact de- 
tails, calling him by the name of Haifra, 
identical with the Hebrew Hophra, and 
fixing his reign as having ended some 
years before that of Nebuchadnezzar, while 
Egyptian history proves the accomplish- 
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ment of Jeremiah’s prophecy of his miserable 
end. 

Of Pharaoh Necho, the next predecessor 
but one of Hophra, celebrated for his attempt 
to cut the isthmus of Suez, and for his suc- 
cessful circumnavigation of Africa, we have | 
full accounts in profane writers ; and the men- 
tion of his defeat of Josiah by Herodotus 
is well known. The Greek writer, however, 
who was ignorant of the topography of Pales- | 
tine, makes the slight error of speaking of the | 
battle-field as Magdalos, or Migdol, instead 
of Megiddo. He also mentions his capture 
of Cadytis or Gaza. Necho frequently occurs 
as Neku, on the monuments of Egypt, and 
his history is by them fully corroborated. 

Psammetichus, his predecessor, does not 
occur in sacred history, and we find from the 
Egyptian records that he was too fully occu- 
pied in consolidating the kingdom of Egypt, 
which he had seized, to occupy himself with 
Syrian conquests. But in the reign of Heze- 
kiah, we read that during the invasion of Sen- 
nacherib, Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, came 
out against him. Now, Tirhakah is given by 
Manetho as the third king of the Ethiopian 
dynasty, under the Grecised name of Taracus. 
On the Egyptian monuments he is called 
Taharak, or Tehrak, the consonants of the 
name, T, H, R, K, being identical with the 
Hebrew. But from the chronology of the 
Egyptian monuments, we find that Tehrak 
did not ascend the throne of Egypt until 
about seven years after the date assigned for 
the death of Hezekiah. How then could he 
have been his contemporary? The solution 
is simple, when we observe that he is called 
in the Book of Kings king of Z¢hiopia, not 
of Egypt, and that probably he reigned over 
Ethiopia about ten years before he gained 
the kingdom of Egypt proper. 

As Tirhakah is identified with the third 
and last king of the Ethiopians, So, king of 
Egypt, spoken of as having made a league 
with Hoshea, king of Israel, may be identi- 
fied with the first of that dynasty. The name 
So does not occur on the Egyptian monu- 
ments ; but the Hebrew word thus rendered 
into English consists of three letters, all of 
which may be consonants, S, V, H, ze., 
Sheveh, and we find in the inscriptions that 
there were two successive kings, father and 
son, each called Shebek, immediately before 
Tehrak, so that the chronology would exactly 
fit. Shebek is called Sevech in Manetho’s 
lists, and Sabaco by Herodotus. Thus the 
identity is unmistakable. But we are told 











(2 Kings xvii. 4) that Hoshea sent an em-| 
bassy to So, when he attempted to shake off | 
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the Assyrian yoke, and that then Shalmaneser 
invaded Israel, and finally captured Samaria, 
thus ending for ever the northern kingdom. 

One of the most extraordinary incidental 
illustrations of the Scripture history is con- 
nected with this circumstance. We see here 
clearly the kings of Assyria and Egypt 
brought into collision. Now, Mr. Layard 
discovered in Nineveh a most remarkable 
clay impression of two seals, which had been 
impressed on the same piece of clay, side by 
side, and had doubtless been attached, after 
the Egyptian and Assyrian fashion, continued 
in our own legal documents, to some treaty 
or deed written on papyrus or vellum. The 
Egyptian seal is that of Shebek, well known 
by its identity with his signet on Egyptian 
monuments, but also containing his name 
Shebek in hieroglyphics, The seal of the 
Assyrian seems to be that of Sennacherib, 
the immediate successor of Shalmaneser, but 
does not, like the Egyptian, give his name. 
It would seem thus that a peace having been 
concluded between the two monarchs, the 
royal signets were together attached to the 
document, which was deposited in the ar- 
chives of the kingdom, and has mouldered 
away ages agone. But in the seal, now de- 
posited in the British Museum, we have this 
singular proof of the meeting, or at least of 
the alliance of the two monarchs, preserved 
among the remains of the state papers of the 
Assyrian empire, furnishing, as Mr. Layard 
observes, one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of confirmatory evidence on record, 
as an illustration of- Scripture history, for it 
was probably in consequence of the intrigues 
with Hoshea, mentioned in the Book of 
Kings, that Shebek was compelled to make 
the treaty with the triumphant Assyrian 
monarch. 

Following up the course of contemporary 
history from the times of Uzziah to that of 
Jehu, more than a century, we have scarcely 
an allusion in the Bible to any of the 
neighbouring nations, none to Egypt or 
Assyria. At this time both Judah and 
Israel were strong, and were employed in 
extending their power over their respective 
neighbours, unmolested by either of the 
great empires on the Nile and the Euphrates. 
Here too the records of Assyria and Egypt 
corroborate, as much by their silence, as 
elsewhere by their detailed testimony. Both 
kingdoms were at this time torn by intestine 
troubles. The inscriptions of Egypt are en- 
tirely silent upon foreign events during this 
period; we have no records of Pheenicia 
at this time; and the only Assyrian records 
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are a few short inscriptions, mentioning some 
campaigns, but none of them reaching as 
far west as Syria or Palestine, and also speci- 
fying internal revolts. 

When, however, we reach the times of 
Jehu and Jehoshaphat we have an uninter- 
rupted cafena of references and illustrations 
back to the time of Solomon. The relations 
of the Israelite kingdoms at this period 
were chiefly with Syria, but of that nation 
we possess no continuous records, and its 
history, so far as it is supplied from profane 
sources, can be gathered only from fragmentary 
allusions in the annals of other nations. 

In one of the most important records of 
the Assyrian kingdom, known as the Black 
Obelisk, discovered by Mr. Layard under 
the ruins of the palace of Shalmaneser II. 
(to be distinguished from his successor al- 
ready referred to), and which is now in the 
British Museum, we have some remarkable 
incidental illustrations of the contemporary 
history of the Book of Kings. It mentions 
| three expeditions against Benhadad, king of 
Syria, and a fourth, four years after the 
third, against Hazael. It makes no mention 
of any expedition against Israel, but it states 
that Jehu the son of Omri, king, sent tribute 
to the Assyrian king. This tallies with the 
Scripture record, so far as the omission of 
any invasion of Israel, whose king probably 
thought it prudent to propitiate the invader 
of his neighbour by a present. There might 
be some difficulty as to Jehu being de- 
scribed as the son of Omri, which indeed 
he may have been by the mother’s side, 
but it is very probable that the Assyrians 
finding him the successor of that iamous 
monarch, described him as also his descend- 
ant. 

Another incidental illustration is the men- 
tion of the number of chariots captured from 
Benhadad, when, on referring to the account 
of the Syrian armaments of the same prince 
in Kings, we find his chariots twice emphati- 





chariots. 

Tracing back the Bible history, we now 
come to a corroboration of one of its 
episodes, from a most unexpected quarter. 
It was in the year 1868, that the Rev. F. 
A. Klein, of the Church Missionary Society, 
discovered at Dibon in Moab the now 
famous monolith of King Mesha. Though 
unhappily since broken by the Bedouin, the 
greatest part of the fragments have been 
recovered, and we are in possession of a 
copy and squeeze taken before its destruction, 











| been discovered. 


so that there is little controversy as to the 
translation of anything except a few words of 
the inscription. The outlines of the history of 
the Moabite Stone must be familiar to all our 
readers. It may be sufficient to remind them 
that it is three hundred years older than the 
earliest monument with characters alphabetic 
like our own, which was hitherto known, the 
Phcenician Sarcophagus of Eshmunazar: that if 
we have not in it the original characters used 
in writing, we have the earliest known repre- 
sentations of them. The language is unmis- 
takable Hebrew, with slight dialectic differ- 
ences. Thus we see at once why in their 
intercourse with the Moabites the Israelites 
had no need to employ interpreters, as they 
did with the Egyptians and Syrians. The 
objection which has been raised as to the 
difference of languages precluding the inter- 
course described in the story of Balaam and 
Balak, is thus at once disposed of. It is re- 
markable, too, that in this inscription the 
words are all separated irom each other by 
points. It shows also that the dialect of 
Moab was in accordance with the Hebrew in 
the useof ithe four consonants which repre- 
sent vowels, and differed entirely from the 
Phoenician. 

But when from the style we turn to the 
matter of the inscription, we find still further 
illustration of Scripture. We learn from 
Numbers and Judges that the district north 
ofithe Arnon, or one half of the original 
country ‘of Moab, had been wrested from its 
possessors by the Amorite king Sihon, and 
was im ‘tum ‘taken from him by Israel, and 
colonised ‘by ‘the men of Reuben and Gad. 
But ‘the Moabites had not in the course of 
three hundred years (as we see in Judges xi.) 
forgotten ‘their ancient claim ; and accordingly 
in the Moabitestone, King Mesha speaks of a 
part of'the land having been for many ages 
in ithe ;possession of the Israelites, and men- 
tions «especially “the men of Gad,” who had 
held Ataroth from of old. The Book of 


cally mentioned. Shalmaneser boasts that on |.Numbers (xxxii. 3, 34) specifies Ataroth in 
one occasion he captured eleven hundred | particular as one of the cities along with 


Dibon, and others, which were allotted to Gad 
and Reuben. 

With the exception of the temporary subju- 
gation of Israel by Eglon king of Moab in the 
earlier period of the Judges, and the conquest 
of Moab by David, there is but one political 
episode recorded in which the history of Moab 
and Israel meet, and that is in 2 Kings iii, 
the war with Mesha. The exploits of the 
same king in this war are the subject of this 
the solitary Moabite monument which has 
It tells of Omzi, king of 
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Israel, having oppressed Moab many days ;| Bezer, Kirjathaim, Baal-Meon, Ataroth, and/| 
while the Book of Kings mentions that at the | Nebo, at the very time when Hazael was be-| 
death of Ahab the tribute of Moab amounted | ginning to cut Israel short in those regions | 
to the enormous impost of one hundred | east of Jordan, “from Aroer which is by the 
thousand lambs, and one hundred thousand | river Arnon, even Gilead and Bashan” 
rams with the wool, meaning probably one | (2 Kings x. 22). After this we learn from 
hundred thousand fleeces; and that the | 2 Kings xiii. 20, that the Moabites were in the 
Moabites then revolted. A league was formed | habit of sending in robber bands about harvest | 
between the kings of Israel, Edom, and Judah, | time, just as their successors have, until | 
the latter pro- within the last 
bably provoked few years, done 
by the invasion i Wi Nk iy against the fel-| 
of Judea men- lahin west of | 
tioned in 2 Jordan : and we 
Chron. xx., who find from the 
mustered a prophet Isaiah 
mighty host, and one hundred 
took the cir- years later, that 
cuitous route by the whole of 
the south end these places enu- 
of the Dead Sea, merated on the 
to invade Moab. stone as having 
The story shows been wrested 
the reason of from Israel were 
this, for it states still completely 
that Mesha had Moabite. 
seized upon all Thus we ga- 
the towns on ther, as well 
the _ northern from the omis- 
sions as from the 
statements of | 
the two records, 
a manifest cor- | 
roboration of the | 
truth of the his- | 
tory which has | 
come down to | 
us. Jehovah and | 
Chemosh, Me- 
sha and Omri, 
, as well as all the 
and so raised i q cities ofnorthern 
the fury of his th Nl AM : Moab, occur on 
people to the ——— a os the monolith in 
highest _ pitch. ” dn exact harmony 
The same writer with the biblical 
adds, “There = account, hither- 
was great indig- dl ' aie = to our only re- 
nation against ee en ee oe cord of the his- 
Israel, and they tory of that far 
departed from him, and returned to their | corner of western Asia. 
own land” (verse 27), 7.2. had to raise the; But it is not only Moab which has yielded 
siege. Mesha’s stone explains the result.|a contemporary record of the days of Ahab 
Having failed in their attempt to reduce his | and Jehoshaphat. Omri, as has been men- 
great fortress, the Israelites seem to have been | tioned already, is mentioned on an Assyrian 
immediately occupied in their struggle against | inscription. We also find Ahab mentioned 
Hazael. Mesha seized his opportunity, and | expressly by name, and that with the name 
reduced successively, he tells us, Dibon,| of the place appended, where, according to 














tified them. De- 
feated in the 
open field, Me- 
sha shut himself 
up in Kir-Hara- 
seth, the still 
virgin fortress of 
Kerak. There 
he sacrificed his 
eldest son to his 
god Chemosh, 
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Scripture, he usually resided, “ Ahab of 
Jesrel.” Te is there stated to have allied 
himself with Benhadad and others against 
Assyria, and to have supplied ten thousand 
footmen and two thousand chariots. The 
Syrian league was defeated, and we do not 
hear of any continuance of the war. Now, 
this episode is not mentioned in the Book of 
Kings, which records Ahab’s frequent wars 
against Syria. But a period of three years’ 
peace is expressly referred to (1 Kings xxii. 1). 
Ahab had had Benhadad in his power and 
let him go (chap. xx. 34), on condition of his 
restoring the Israelite cities he had taken. 
Dread of the common danger from Assyria 
seems to have suggested this clemency. 
Ahab had kept his fealty, and helped Ben- 
hadad, who afterwards refused to keep his 
faith, and thus was Ahab’s tragic end brought 
about. A careful comparison thus perfectly 
harmonizes the two records. 

Another incidental illustration of this 
period may be noted. Omri was the sole 
founder of the city of Samaria (1 Kings 
xvi. 24). The Assyrian cylinders repeatedly 
call Samaria Beth-Omri, the “house” or 
“ city” of Omri, and for some ages knew it | 
by no other name. | 

Passing from the foreign wars and alliances 
of the northern kingdom, we find that about | 
a generation before the time of Ahab, Judah 
was invaded by an enormous barbarian host, 
led by Zrah the Ethiopian, who came up 
from the south-west, and was utterly defeated 
by Asa (2 Chron. xiv.). We know that | 
Eastern monarchs did not chronicle their | 
defeats, and therefore we could not expect 
to find any account of this expedition. But 
it is to be observed that Zerah is stated to 
have been an Ethiopian, not an Egyptian. 
There are two names found on Egyptian 
monuments which would correspond with the 








these may have been the invader of Judah. 
It is also to be noted that for many years 
after this date, Egypt continued to decline, 
a natural result of such a disaster. 

Thirty years before the inroad of Zerah, we 
meet with the first actual invasion of Palestine 
by Egypt on record, the invasion of Shishak 
in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam. 
It was the first great event after the severance 
of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah (s Kings 
xiv. 25; 2 Chron. xii.). Shishak came up 
with twelve hundred chariots, sixty thousand 
horse, and foot soldiers without number, 
captured the fortresses of Judah, received the 
submission of Jerusalem, and stripped the 
temple and the palace of their treasures. 
Turn to the inscription of Sheshonk, as he is 
called in, the Egyptian record, and on the 
great temple of Karnak we find engraved the 
story of the expedition, and of the countries 
and places subjugated. In the long list oc- 
curs the name of ¢he kingdom of Judah. There 
are a hundred and thirty-three places named 
as having yielded to the conqueror. Arab 
iribes, cities of Judah proper, and also many 
in the northern kingdom of Israel, are mingled 
in the catalogue. Among the latter are such 
names as Taanach, Shunem, Mahanaim, 
Gibeon, Beth-horon, Ajalon, Megiddo, Edrei, 
Shocoh, Beth-Tappuach, &c., &c. Now, as 
Shishak’s policy was to establish his vassal 
Jeroboam firmly in the northern kingdom, 
these names might present a difficulty, as 
there seems at first sight no reason for Shi- 
shak molesting the territory of the ten tribes. 
But Mr. R.S. Poole has observed that the 
places taken are all of them either Levitical 
cities, or strongholds of the Canaanites. 
Jeroboam was not firmly established on the 
throne, the Levites clung to the house and 
religion of David, and the Canaanites refused 
to submit to the rule of Israel. These Shi- 











Hebrew Zerah, and both of them synchronize | shak subdued and handed over to his vassal. 
with the reign of Asa. One of these, Osorkon, | Thus an analysis of the list adds a fresh 
a name of which the root-consonants are | illustration to the political situation, as indi- 
identical with those of the Hebrew Zerach, | cated in the sacred history. 

though a king of Egypt, was not of the royal| We have thus briefly traced up recent 
line, but ruled in right of his wife, and may | illustrations afforded by inscriptions from 
therefore have been an Ethiopian. The | the time of Daniel to the reign of Solomon. 
other, Azerch, whose monuments have been | The illustrations of the earlier period o 
found at Napata, the old capital of the Ethi- | Israelitish history are, as might be expected, 
opian kingdom, in the isle of Meroe, in Upper | different in character, but not on that account 
Egypt, was king of that region. Either of | less important or conclusive. 
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COMPLETED LIVES. 


“It is finished.” —Joun xix. 30. 


HIS is our Lord’s verdict upon his own 
life and work. It is the last of a series 


| of declarations concerning it which from time 


*“T must 
“Ty 


to time dropped from his lips. 
work the works of Him that sent me.” 


| have a baptism to be baptized with, and how 


am I straitened until it be accomplished!” 


| “I have finished the work which thou gavest 


| me to do.” 


In his judgment, his life was a 


| mission—a ministry ; and now, in the last 


hour of his life He declares its ministry ful- 
filled. 

It is a significant and striking word, to be 
uttered at such a supreme moment. The 
calm, unperturbed, lofty Son of God again 
asserts himself. A few moments ago, and 
his complaint, “I thirst,” brought Him near 
to the lowliest sufierer; He suffered as we 
suffer, and his cry seemed an appeal to our 
poor sympathy. Now He seems removed to 
an infinite distance. Half in self-communion, 


| half in assertion to his Father, He utters this 


| his life. 


| troubled: Father, what shall I say?” 


great word, as his self-satisfied judgment of 
And yet it is uttered in the hearing 
of those who stood beside the cross. Like 
the self-communing which He permitted his 
disciples to overhear, “Now is my soul 
It is 


| a tacit invitation to look into the conscious- 


| ness which thus finds expression. 


It will be 
a great teaching for us, if we can understand 


| what it was that, in this solemn hour of death, 


He thus recognised as finished. 
It was his last word, almost the last mo- 


| ment of his life, the last agony of a painful 


dissolution. But it is not a mere exclamation, 


| @ vague cry of exhaustion ; nor is it as when 


in Gethsemane He prayed that the cup might 
pass, nor as when a few minutes before He 
exclaimed upon the cross, “ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me,” a cry of 
surprise and dismay at the bitter anguish 
which He felt. 

It is a word of perfect self-control and 


| composure—an intelligent, calm retrospect 





and judgment of life. Psychologically re- 
markable because it is composure imme- 
diately following extreme and mysterious 
agitation. He is manifestly as self-collected 
as when He sat with his disciple at the Last 
Supper. 

There are two ways of dealing with sorrow 
and pain—a physical way and a spiritual way. 
A physician may dull it by anodynes, or the 
spirit may fortify itself with strong patience. 





Christ refuses the anodyne, and conquers his 
sorrow by the piety and faith and patience of 
his spirit—his sublime “ evertheless, not my 
will, but thine be done.” Thus He regains 
his calmness—becomes the “king of sor- 
rows.” Sorrow does not overbear Him, He 
conquers and rules it. A sharp conflict be- 
tween flesh and spirit, and the spirit is more 
than conqueror. His last word is a note of 
victory. 

There is also a manifest tone of satisfaction 
in the verdict upon his life which He thus 
pronounces. Humility does not demand of 
a good man that he should affect a false con- 
sciousness, pronounce an untrue verdict upon 
his life and character; there are deep and 
legitimate satisfactions of the spirit which 
may fitly find expression even in the hour of 
death. Humility finds expression, not in 
denying the service or the goodness, which 
would be to confound moral distinctions, 
but in the feeling that they are solely of 
God’s grace. Our Lord speaks of his con- 
sciousness of what his life had been. “I 
have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do.” And in the hearing of those who 
stood by He said it, that they might know 
his satisfaction with it. It is a manifest feel- 
ing of achievement, which rises to a note of 
triumph. It is the joyful sense of having 
fulfilled the great purpose of his life, a peace 
of heart in the recognition of it, which is a 
strength and a blessedness—a feeling akin to 
that which the author of the Book of Genesis 
attributes to Jehovah when looking upon the 
completed creation He pronounced it “very 
good.” He felt perfect complacency in it, 
and He “rested.” No blessedness is richer 
than the blessedness of completed work. 

Men may say concerning their life and its 
work, “It is finished,” with feelings widely 
diversified — with an unspeakable sigh of 
relief, for instance. Concerning a toiling, 
struggling, sorrowing, sinning life, a man 
may say, “‘ It is finished,” glad to have done 
with it; as if any change must be a relief, so 
weary of it is he, so profitless hasit been. But 
there is no complacency in such a retrospect ; 
rather is there the feeling of failure and dis- 
gust. When a good man closes a faithful, 
holy life, he does not escape from it as from 
an enemy—he does not desire that it may be 
buried in shame ;—for him to live has been 
“ Christ,” although to die is “ gain.” It was 
not with a feeling of relief at escaping a life 
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which had been a failure and a sorrow that 
Christ said, ‘‘ It is finished.” 

Nor was it the sad verdict that disap- 
pointed hope pronounces over the unfulfilled 
promise of life. Youth blighted in its spring- 
time ; the intellect maturing great powers ; 
the heart ripening for rich “affections ; the 
hand preparing for great service ; goodness 
blossoming for rare saintliness. Jesus of 
Nazareth died a young man, at an age when 
we should think death premature, and the 
chief work of life undone. He does not 
think or feel concerning his life, that his days 
have been shortened ; there is no sense of 
untimely blight, of ruthless destruction ; no 
feeling of great purposes broken off, of affec- 
tions bereaved before their time, of the house 
of life broken into, of the reluctant victim 
that death takes captive. The sceptre is 
not in death’s hand, the crown is not upon 
death’s brow. There is no surprise or help- 
lessness, as of one who submits to a fate. 
“No man taketh my life from me; I lay it 
down of myself.” The peculiar death of the 
crucifixion enabled the manifestation of this. 
Had He died by stoning—the ordinary 
Jewish punishment for blasphemy—the dis- 
cernment of it would not have been pos- 
sible. 

Clearly, too, the ¢hought of God fills the 
mind of the dying Christ ; and it does not 
trouble Him. He surrenders his human 


spirit into his Father’s hands, gives account | 


to Him of the work which had been given 
Him to do; and He does it with untroubled 
complacency. Good men often die joyfully, 
but the joy that inspires them is rapturous 
gratitude for God’s forgiveness and forbear- 
ance. No good man so conceives of his 
own goodness as to die perfectly satisfied 
with it. There is no consciousness of being 
forgiven and saved in our Lord’s feeling. 
His word, “ It is finished,” would have been 
no suitable verdict upon a salvation such as 
that. of ordinary religious men. It is with 
himself and with his life-work that He is 
satisfied. He looks back upon what his life 
has been, and forward to his “ going to the 
Father ;” the thought of God and of the 
work given Him to do fills his consciousness, 
and He rejoices in it. 

“/t is finished.” What? There is no 
specific reference, no antecedent ; the thought 
had gathered, and it finds expression in a | 
pronoun as if misapprehension were impos- 
sible. “/¢,” not this or that particular thing 
among other things, but something in its 
entireness. Whatever can reasonably be 
supposed at that supreme moment to have 





| filled the consciousness of the dying Christ. 
“Tt is finished.” Whatever He thought of, 
it was in his judgment completed; it was 
not a process only begun, to be completed 
by those who were to come after Him. It 
was a “ finished,” a perfected achievement. 
Can we doubt that it was his judgment upon 
his entire life and work? All that He came 
upon earth to do—the entire ministry for 
| which He was ordained of God. He had 
| lived his life, discharged its ministry, per- 
fectly fulfilled its purposes and aims. 

It is a word which seals the volume of life, 
which avows his readiness to die, gives the 
summons to death, whereby he becomes 
‘“‘ obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” A word which is a pivot upon 
which He turns away from the earthly scene 
of his service, to the rest and fellowship of 
| his Father in heaven. It is the feeling of a 

completed idea and service of life. 

Complacency in the completed work of life 
| will be great in proportion to its mobleness and 
spirituality, There are many works of life, 
in which the worker may fitly feel satisfac- 
tion; many varieties and gradations of 
| honourable labour concerning which it is a 
great word to say, “ It is finished.” 

If, by honest industry, the patient self- 
"denying labour of years, a man win compe- 
tence for his feeble age, and for those de- 
| pendent upon him, he will feel relief, rest, 
and joy. With the miser accumulation is 
never finished; he hoards when there is no 
rational reason for hoarding. But to the 
healthy soul of the wise, moderate man, there 
comes a time when he contentedly says, “It is 
enough; I have done all that is necessary. 
It is finished.” 

If, again, a man have achieved some great 
work of literature, a noble poem, or philo- 
sophy, that will elevate, and enrich, and 
gladden the hearts of men for generations— 
some “ work that the world will not willingly 
let die,” he will have the feeling that Gibbon 
records, when his great history was finished : 
or if he complete some great scientific dis- 
covery, like that of Stephenson or Wheatley : 
or if he achieve some great philanthropic 
reformation, such as that of a Howard, a 
Clarkson, or a Cobden; not in unseemly 
pride, but in humble, thankful, pious satis- 
| faction, he may accept his earthly crown of 

| life, and sing his Mune Dimittis. 
| Suppose a patriot to achieve the emanci- 
| pation of his nation, its deliverance from a 
| foreign yoke or from internal anarchy and 
degradation—to erect upon his native soil a 
| temple of freedom in which justice, virtue, 
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and benevolence shall minister at the altar, 
and whose open portals shall be an asylum 
for all the oppressed ; who shall be what 
Washington was, and everything that Na- 
poleon was not; how purely, piously, and 
proudly he may say, “It is finished !” 

Or, when a religious apostle—a Paul, a 
Luther, a Brainerd, a John Williams, a Bishop 
Patteson—sums up his life-work of Christ- 
like self-sacrifice, and consecration ; with what 
a feeling of noble and exquisite satisfaction 
he may pass verdict upon it! How like the 
Divine Master’s “ It is finished” is Paul’s “I 
have fought a good fight; I have finished my 
course ; I have kept the faith!” Not ashadow 
of remorse or regret, but pure, perfect, 
blessed satisfaction, such as noble work 
always inspires. The verdict of our Lord 
upon his own life-work was the climax 
of all such retrospects, simply because his 
was the greatest work ever done, the grandest 
life ever lived. 

Who may imagine the retrospect, the 
thoughts and feelings that gathered into his 
consciousness? It needs that we should 
appreciate his work with his own divine in- 
telligence and feeling, to comprehend all that 
He meant. When He said, “ It is finished,” 
none of the great elements of his incarnate 
life would be absent from his calm apprehen- 
sive thought. As a completed whole, his 
wonderful life on the earth was finished—its 
revelation of the spiritual Father, its vital 
conflicts, its mortal sufferings, its perfect 
obedience, its redeeming achievement. 

One scarcely knows what special points to 
indicate. 

1. In every sense in which our Lord’s 
life on earth was the fulfilment of divine 
purpose, preparation, and prediction, it was 
completed. 

That in the fulness of time He should 
appear as the Redeemer of men, was the 
cardinal fact of God’s councils of pitying 
mercy and salvation. From the merciful 
promise to the first sinning man everything 
in the spiritual history of the world had 
pointed to Him, typified Him, anticipated 
and prepared for Him. Divine promise, 
manifold type and prefiguration, the blazing 
sacrifices of almost every people, and through 
all generations, gathered into the formal and 
purposed prefiguration of the Levitical sys- 
tem ; the gathering definiteness and deepen- 
ing meaning of a long succession of prophets 
who “all spake of Him ”—all had found their 
perfect fulfilment in his life and work. No 
objection is ever urged on the ground of the 
imperfect correspondence, much less of the 





failure of correspondence, between our Lord 
and the old prefigurations of Him. All admit 
that if the Gospel system of salvation is to be 
believed, this correspondence is wonderful 
in its exactness. No fact is more significant 
than that wherever Christ and his Gospel 
are received, sacrificial altars at once cease 
to blaze. He, the great sacrifice for sin, 
supersedes all other sacrifices. 

What emphasis He himself puts upon his 
fulfilment of type and prophecy, “ Behold we 
go up to Jerusalem, and all things that are 
written by the prophets concerning the Son 
of man shall be accomplished!” “ All things 
must be fulfilled which were written in the 
law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in 
the psalms concerning me.” “ The testimony 
of Jesus was the spirit of prophecy.” Even 
the most trifling thing was fulfilled with the 
most scrupulous care. “ Jesus knowing that 
all things were now accomplished, that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled, saith, “I thirst.” 

2. In every sense in which his life on 
earth was a ministry, a divinely-commissioned 
work, He had accomplished it. 

It was aministry of self-denial and suffering ; 
for only by such could He accomplish God’s 
great purposes. Inno one point, at no single 
moment, did He fail. He hesitated at no 
endurance of poverty, of contumely, or woe. 
“The cup which my Father hath given me 
shall I not drink it?” He was drinking the 
Father’s cup, even to its bitterest dregs, when 


He thus passed judgment upon the service | 


of his life. Never was suffering so fairly met, 
so nobly endured. Happy the man who, 
having endured his Gethsemane, on_ his 
very cross can say, “ It is finished,” with the 
consciousness that he has failed in no faith, 
or patience, or unselfishness, or service. 

His life was a ministry of truth—a revela- 
tion of the Father. He could recal it with a 
sense of perfect fidelity to its highest spiritual 
meanings andaims. “I have manifested thy 
name unto the men whom thou gavest me 
out of the world.” “TI have given unto them 
the words which thou gavest me.” “I have 
declared unto them thy name.” Neither to 
the Father whose glory and will He had re- 
vealed, nor to the men to whose ignorance, 
and sin, and sorrow He had ministered, had 
He failed in a single service. Is there any- 
thing that demands purer vision, a higher 
spiritual feeling, a more faithful courage than 
the ministry of spiritual truth? How easy to 
present spiritual truth, on its unspiritual, its 
intellectual, even its carnal side! How easy 
to tone down its ideal spiritual tone, to com- 
promise its ideal spiritual claim; to reduce 
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its divine elevation, its divine sensitiveness to 
men’s dull and carnal conceptions! Happy 
is the man in whose ministry divine things 
have been sustained in their spiritualness ; 
who neither through unfaithfulness nor unfit- 
ness has carnalised them. 

His life was a mediation, an atoning sacri- 
fice ; of which the cross from which He thus 
spake, as from a judgment-seat, was the con- 
summation and crown. He came to “ put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself,” to “ give 
his life a ransom for many ;” as the “ Lamb 
of God, to take away the sin of the world.” 
How perfectly and greatly this expiation was 
accomplished! Men may question expiation 
itself, none doubt that if expiatory sacrifice 
can be offered, Christ offered it. He pro- 
nounced verdict upon his atoning sacrifice, 
declared its completeness and sufficiency, 
when He said, “ It is finished.” 

He was manifested to destroy the works of 
the devil, to establish the new kingdom of 
God in the earth, to call men to a new life of 
God, and to enable their attainment of it. 
“T, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me.” Did He not, then, now 
declare the new kingdom established, its 
foundations laid, its principles and conditions 
determined ? “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” Henceforth men will be filled with 
a new inspiration, and will realise a higher 
and more spiritual life. The subsequent 
history of the Church, the quickening powers 
of Christ’s cross especially, abundantly con- 
firm this. 

In a word, all that constituted the greatest 
life ever lived, the noblest service ever ren- 
dered—all that we are accustomed to think of 
and define as the redeeming work of Christ— 
He here declares accomplished—“ finished.” 

Is it not the greatest word ever spoken? 
inasmuch as it declares the greatest moral 
achievement in human history? The divine 
counsel of the Father, the incarnate ministry 
and atoning death of the Son, the moral re- 
demption of man were accomplished. “It 
is finished ;” the word may stand for the 
entire evangel of the Church—for the sufficient 
confession of its faith, for the inspiration of 
all its joy, for its entire blessedness and hope. 

We are always finishing something, some- 
thing that will not recur, contributing some 
completed thing to the products of human 
life—to the forces of the world—sending 
before us some work to God’s judgment. 
Every day, portions of our life are let go, and 
their works do follow them. And by-and-by 
the final winding-up will come, not of one 
thing only, but of all things in one ; for the 





life of a man is a unity made up of many 
parts, each action separate, and yet a com- 
ponent part of the character and influence of 
the whole. Concerning something every 
day, we have to say, “ It is finished,” and at 
length we shall have to say this concerning 
the whole. 

What will be finished, and what will the 
finished thing be? What the life to which 
we add the last touch, and upon which we 
pronounce judgment, as we surrender it to 
Him who gave it? Will it be a life of 
selfishness that is finished, a life of frivolous 
pleasure, a life of ignominious sin ; or a life 
of mere merchandise, or intellectual pursuit, 
or climbing ambition? Or will it be a life of 
noble moral character, of unselfish service 
to men, of spiritual piety towards God; a 
life of great principles and holy preferences, 
of lofty spiritual pursuits and communings, 
and joys; a life of God, with God, in God— 
the eternal life. 

It is a great and solemn thing to live; to 
finish a product of the living soul ; to finish 
life itself. All must say, “It is finished ;” 
but to be able to say it is grandly and holily 
finished—to be able to pronounce judgment 
upon it with pious satisfaction and humble 
faith—this is the grandest of all things next 
to the “ Well done” of the Master. 

What a quickening contagious power there 
is in a life greatly lived! A man’s death is 
often the manifest embodiment of his whole 
life. ‘‘Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright; for the end of that man is 
peace.” The centurion who saw Christ die, 
was constrained to say, “ Truly, this man was 
the Son of God.” The penitent thief who 
saw Christ die was constrained to address a 
prayer to Him. Even the hardened and 
unspiritual smote on their breasts as they 
beheld. The lofty dignity, the calm resigna- 
tion, the magnanimous spirit, the moral 
majesty of the dying Christ could not be 
resisted. There is no testimony, no power 
of appeal like the completed life, the peaceful 
death, of a righteous man. 

“ The chamber where the good man meets his fate 

Is privileged above the common walks of life.’’ 

If concerning his mediatorial work Christ 
said, “It is finished,” then no part of it re- 
mains for us to complete. “Once in the 
end of the world hath He appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” His 
atoning sacrifice has been offered “ once for 
all.” We need not, therefore, by supple- 
mentary penances, or pretended repetitions, 
think to add to his expiation, or to repro- 
duce it. It is for us only to accept the 
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atonement which He finished—to “ believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ.” The only sacri- 
fice possible to us is “the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving.” What an infinite joy such a judg- 
ment of Christ upon his atoning work is 
calculated to give us! What a comfort and 
encouragement to those who are without 
righteousness and strength ! 





Only the urgency remains, that we “ neg- 
lect not the great salvation,” that we do not 
refuse to come to Him who alone has life. 
“There remaineth no other sacrifice for 
sin;” there needeth no other. “It is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.” HENRY ALLON. 





ON A VILLAGE GREEN. 


By A SUMMER TOURIST. 


A WALKING tour is one of the pleasant- 
est ways of spending a short holiday. 
In this there is.complete enfranchisement. 
You are not bound very strictly by hours and 
distances ; you do not have the Timestable 
fluttering constantly before your eyes; you 
are for once, at least, as much your own 
master as you may well hope to be; and you 
have opportunities which you would probably 
miss otherwise for observing nature, and court- 
ing pleasant acquaintance with country-life. In 
the early morning, as you start fresh and en- 
thusiastic, the hare scuds across your path, 
whisking the dew almost in your eyes; the 
scent of beanfield and meadow is then at the 
sweetest ; sky and mountain then take on 
their most delicate colours; the teamsare going 
forth ; the shepherd and the labourer stepping 
along to their work ; and the ear is constantly 
refreshed by the tinkle of sheep-bells sound- 
ing from field or moor through the clear air 
like a morning carol. If you love old places 
and buildings, you can turn aside into many 
an ancient churchyard, quaintly spreading 
itself and bulging over the wall, as though it 
would press over into the pathway, and so 
assert its share in the life that is drowsily 
going and returning ; and if you are fond of 
natural history, you can take many a rustic 
by-path and short-cut by blooming bramble 
hedgerows breathing perfume, and find rare 
wild-flowers, butterflies of finest tints, delights 
unalloyed for ear and eye. Rest more pure 
and healthful is scarcely to be had than such 
a tour affords, and it is attainable in a short 
week’s allowance, when a distant excursion 
would be useless, or nearly so, absorbing the 
whole time in the railway-train or steamboat. 
Knapsack on back, or bag in hand, the road 
is made pleasant by a score of cheerful delays 
and lingerings—a fine view here, a rustic bridge 
there ; a sloping common backed by glowing 
sunset, or a village lapt in lazy sunshine; 
some old house, lichen-roofed, and ethereal- 





ised by the wondrous magic of light and 
shade, or a corner of a green field astir with 
larks, rising in twos and threes into the air, 
flooding it with sweet sounds—taking the eye 
and arresting you. Not the least memorable 
things are the “surprises,” sure to occur, in 
such a journey—the unexpected meetings, 
the odd characters you encounter, and the 
unaccustomed things you see. It is of one 
such “surprise” experienced by me recently, 
that I propose to give a brief account. 

After a three hours’ tramp, I had just de- 
scended a slope of common, rich n furze 
and purple wild thyme, as the twilight was 
beginning to gather, and was surprised to 
hear sounds of hymn-singing not far off, 
though I could see no chapel near. the bulk 
of the village that I was approaching lying on 
the other side of the hill. Gradually it swelled 
and rose in volume; and the secret was dis- 
closed when, turning sharply round a corner, 
there stood a little rustic congregation on a 
siding of the common, that had till now been 
hidden from me by a high hedge. Men re- 
turning from labour, with spades or mattocks 
in their hands, and leaning on them, stood 
listening ; young men and boys with cricket- 
bats, fresh from their evening game, now 
grouped themselves in reverent attitude ; 
women with children in arms, and older 
children squatted quietly beside them ; some 
visitors from town, recognisable by smarter 
seaside garb, made up a group, motley enough 
to be striking, and yet with a unity of its 
own, notwithstanding the comers and goers, 
who merely turned aside from the main road 
for a moment to listen and pass on. The 
singing done, a common-looking man enough 
offered up a prayer, earnest, but showing 
some lack of education; and then, to my 
surprise, a young woman, in plain attire, 
came forward from beside a little group 
at one side, and began to speak, as 
though she stood in her regularly appointed 
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place. There was a purity of style, a reve- 
rent quietness, and a wistful earnestness about 
her manner, that attracted me, notwithstand- 
ing that I have never been much in favour of 
women-preachers. As she read a passage of 
Scripture, I could not help thinking of Dinah 
Evans, and that other Dinah—her imagina- 
tive counterpart—who has laid such a hold on 
the mind of England, though she could never 
have been had the real Dinah not lived, and 
done even more nobly than the imagined one. 

“ He careth for you,” repeated emphatically 
in quiet, clear tones, recalled me. “ Yes, my 
friends, how can you doubt it? Day by day 
are you not cared for, fed, clothed, and waited 
on? Your eyes, are they not blessed with 
the morning light, and is not the evening hour 
and the sleep that it brings very sweet unto 
them? You sow the seed in the wet spring 
days, and it rots and, to all appearance, passes 
into clay, and yet in the autumn up comes 
the wheat, and you go forth to harvest. In 
this, surely, God careth for you that you may 
be fed. Summer and winter come in their 
season ; and night succeeds day; but, oh, 
my friends, how is it that we are so slow to 
see the blessings that God has given us even 
in the changes of season and the changes of 
weather, that do so much for us? Our souls 
are too like the seed that is sown—taking in 
all the good—the blessed dew, and the sweet 
rain, and the bright sunshine from heaven-— 
and giving out but little of its own accord. 
It must be roughly shaken ; it must be beaten 
on and dashed loose from the husk, and 
bruised in the mill, before it becomes bread, 
and blesses the hungry. It is for this the farmer 
has cared for it, watched it, and attended 
to it with every help he could get. And so, 
my friends, it is mostly with us. We would re- 
pose on our own strength—to use the phrase 
the Bible gives, ‘we would sit down on the 
lees’—we would be too ready to consume, 
to eat up, our own good—the good that yet 
is not our own, but given us of God—were 
we not so shaken and beaten and bruised. 
In our afflictions, in the trials of our daily 
life, if we look at them aright, we just see 
God shaking and bruising us to make us 
helpful—to render us bearers of the bread of 
life to others. O my friends, I can say it 
freely, that, looking back, I see now that no 
adversity, no pain, no cross, no disappoint- 
ment, has ever come upon me that has not 
helped to enable me to come here, week after 
week, among you, to say a word to warn you, 
to cheer you, and help you towards the better 
life—to Jesus and his love. As I walk over 
these hills week by week to be with you, and 
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as I return home again, my soul is filled with 
thankfulness for all the trials of my lot, and 
with hopes that grow out of that thankful- 
ness that God may help me to save souls 
among you. I yearn for you, because I know 
the pain and the sorrow that comes of sin 
and disregard of God, the way that pleasure 
cheats the soul, and leaves it empty and 
wretched. So God makes our very trials and 
errors help us when we come to believe on 
Jesus. In this, too, He careth for us. Nay, 
my friends, here is proof of his best care. 
You know this holy book I have in my hand 
says, ‘Whom He loveth He chasteneth.’ Oh, 
blessed beyond words are they who know this 
—that their trials are sent to them because 
God their heavenly Father careth for them, 
will not leave them till they are filled full 
with the sense of his love in Jesus Christ ! 

“ And then, think what a good thing it is 
that we are gathered into families as we are 
—the blessing of love between brothers and 
sisters, between fathers and children and 
friends. And yet how often does it happen 
that these are not blessed—that sons are set 
against fathers —that brother strives with 


brother, and sisters are filled with envy of | 





each other, hating with a hatred more deep | 


in that they are kin to each other. A new 
dress, a fresh pleasure, a little admiration 
from others, and there is strife and envy, 
which, as you know, the Bible says, is like 
the letting out of water. I am sure you each 
one know of cases where this is true. In 
these family affections God careth for us; 
but as it is with the seed that is sown, they 
often, often waste themselves unless the love 
of God comes in to preserve them and keep 
them pure. But when we have God for our 
loving Father and Christ for our elder Brother, 
we can grudge nothing, envy nothing—we re- 
joice in all gifts that others possess, if so be 
we can only be made to help consecrate 
them to his service, and we never let go hope 
of that. Oh, dear friends, it is only when we 
have got this love in our hearts that all other 
ties become light and joyful, and no work or 
labour is any longer slavery, however hard. 
Your child, so long as he is a child, how 
lightly will he do your bidding, run your 
errands, what trouble he will take on your 
account in the hope of the reward, the smile 
at the end, or the little gift you have in store 
forhim! Even so is it with believers; they 
have got entered into a true and abiding 
family life, and count all men brothers in the 
tie of a blood that was once offered up, and 
they know there is a smile and a gift for 


| them at theend. Oh, blessed blood of Jesus, 
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redeeming blood of Jesus, may we be washed 
therein and made clean—fit to be of the 
glorious company that is gathered from near 
and far to serve Him for ever and for ever ! 

“ You know it is only when you cease to be 
children that you cease to be glad in obeying. 
You pass away from your parents, and have 
different views from them—it may be, look 
on your interests as completely opposed to 
theirs. Well,so it is pretty much in our way 
with God. You fancy you could not want 
this bit of pleasure, that gay dress, that little 
self-indulgence, and so you shut out the way 
to pure enjoyment, to a pleasure that reaches 
to the bottom of the soul and fills it. If you 
put your little finger close before your eye, it 
will shut out the whole country from your 
sight, and if you were to persist in holding it 
there, it would by-and-by make you blind. 
So it is very often with our souls and the 
worldly trifles and enjoyments we strive after. 
You know that the heart of man is called a 
great deep, and so it is, for it takes a mighty 
deal to fill it. Don’t you feel, after a night’s 
pleasuring, a strange want in the morning, a 
craving for the same and more still over 
again? And if you do and can indulge your- 
self, don’t you feel the want more and more, 
the next morning after? Oh, my friends, 
pleasure is like these birds of passage, the 
swallows, that fly and twitter about our 
houses in the bright summer days, and then 
vanish away and leave us, because the dark 
days of winter have come, when most we 
need such cheering visits. You know plea- 
sure is called a bubble, and so it is; for it 
bursts as you try to hold it in your hand. 
And it is no good striving and trying to hold 
the bubble in this hand and the grace of God 
in the other. This is what many Christians 
—professed Christians—are trying to do. 
The worldly life is endless labour—a 
rush, a feverish snatching at something 
in the air, but never rightly got or en- 
joyed. But Christ brings life and happiness ; 
once give your hearts to Him, and all the 
dulness and restlessness will pass out of your 
life. You will then have rest and peace ; and 
hope that casts out all sorrow. My friends, 
I do not use vain words. I knew no real 
happiness till I cast in my lot with Jesus. 
He has given me a work, and He will give 
you one, and it will fill your soul so com- 
pletely that no want will any more: be felt. 
And He will lighten all your burden of care. 

‘I lay my sins on Jesus, 
The spotless Lamb of God; 


He bears them all and irees us 
From the accursed load.’ 


My friends, ‘ He careth for us.’ 





“ Yes, the way to be happy is to have work 
that you have complete pleasure in, that you 
never tire of—work that is always fresh to 
you, that, as the common saying is, you can 
put your whole soul into. And there is no 
work for this but Christ’s work. Once begin 
it, give it fair trial, and it is like music, like 
magic. It sets everything in order; there is 
no more grinding and grating among the 
wheels of life as now, when it goes just like 
an ill-oiled mill, wasting itself away with 
every turn that it takes. Oh, friends, why 
will ye seek for the twilight, seek to stand 
between the darkness and the light, when 
you may be in the full and blessed light 
of day? Starlight, such as is coming down 
upon us now, is better than the darkness; 
but who would wish to be for ever even 
in the starlight? And the starlight is 
pleasant just because the sun, though he is 
hidden, shines through it, gives us promise 
that he will come forth again. And like to 
the starlight are all those pleasures—even those 
innocent pleasures of life—in comparison with 
the full joy of the life in Christ. So far as 
they are innocent and truly pleasant, these 
earthly joys and ties of ours are so because 
He is in them, and when you come to Him, 
you only find the way to enjoy them fully, 
you are in the sunlight instead of in the star- 
light. So ‘God careth for us’ in making 


Jesus Christ, his only Son, the Way, the | 


Truth, the Life. In all pure and innocent 
things we may find Him, and, finding Him, 
enter by them into greater peace and rest. 
Oh, my friends, do not leave this place till 
you have anew consecrated yourselves; and 
if, alas! you have been hitherto out of Christ, 
and never had a thought for Him, come now, 
believe upon Him, receive the gift of his 
Spirit, that will work in you richly to renew 
you in the inner man. To think of one lost 
soul! lost, gone inte outer darkness! We 
speak of the misery of the blind, shut out 
from the light of day, and all the varied 
colours that glide over earth’s face, and 
flit over sky and cloud. But what is that 
to the endless darkness, and the conscience 
self-torturing, which, you know, is likened 
to the worm that bites and never dies. Oh, 
my friends, before you leave this place, re- 
solve to be one with Christ, for there only is 
safety for to-day and for ever.” 

Then the preacher raised a hymn, and 
having finished it, intimated that she would 
preach in the same place on Sunday morning 
as usual; and by this time darkness was 
falling, and he who had prayed before again 
raised his voice in supplication. 
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AGAINST THE STREAM: 
The Story of an Heroic Age in England. 


By tHE AUTHOR or “THE 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


F  igrsbesng deepened on us in our little 
home-world, as well as in our world of 
England. 

Francis had not prospered, as had been | 
predicted, at the university. Every one had | 
expected much of him, and he of himself. | 
But he had simply glided through ; and, at the | 
end of the second year, rumours had reached | 
my father of debt. 

He questioned me, and made me tell all | 
that Piers had done to save Francis, for so 
long. I had never seen him so roused. 

“Debt, to the middle classes, is like | 
cowardice to a soldier,” he said. “A man 
who has the habit of it—who does not mind | 
it as long as it only inconveniences other | 
people—has lost all backbone and muscle. 
He has done with living, and can only be 
dragged through life at other people’s cost.” 

He reproached himself. 

“Euphrasia, you were right!” he said, “I 
have been blind in refusing to recognise 
the evil.” 

Mrs. Danescombe endeavoured to excuse. 

1 They are gentlemanly debts, Mr. Danes- | 
combe,” she said. “Itzsa comfort that my 
poor Francis has not degraded himself oF | 
throwing himself away on low associates. 
You see, his tastes are all so refined. Books, | 
Mr. Danescombe ! 
ticular, poor fellow, about the bindings of 
his books. And no doubt these young 
noblemen and gentlemen of fortune he has 
written about, who wege so pleased to come 
to his rooms, could not be entertained quite 
like ordinary people. He will learn the 
value of money in time. He was always 
open-handed.” 

My father shook his head. 

“‘Euphrasia, for heaven’s sake,” he said, 
“let us call things by their right names. If 
it had been a young man’s careless generosity, 
I would have had more hope. To give to 
equals or inferiors may, at least, be giving. 
To get into debt, to entertain people above us, 
is simply bargaining and swindling,—buying a 
position we have no right to with money we 
have no right to. It is the sin of the 
Pharisee and of the publican combined.” 

“But this once we must give him a 
chance,” she pleaded to him. 

IT. nus. 





He was always so par- | 


SCHONBERG-CoTTA FAMILY.” 


“The only chance,” he said, “is to let him 
| feel the weight; to let him feel that these 
easy, good-natured, selfish habits are binding 
him with chains more difficult to bear, in the 
| end, than it is to say ‘vo’ in the beginning.” 

“But these gentlemen who have accom- 
| modated him,” ‘she said. “It would be such 
a disgrace !” 

“ Gentlemen!” exclaimed my father. “Let 
it be a disgrace. It és a disgrace. I will 
pay the butchers, and bakers, and laun- 
dresses. The gentlemen may abandon him, 


| and wait.” 


He was not to be moved. The rock at 
the basis of his nature was reached, and 
| nothing would make him yield. 

My stepmother turned to me. 

A new tie began to spring up between us. 

She wept, and bewailed herself and Francis, 
and thanked Piers and me for what she 
called our generosity ; and—which touched 
me most—she said all might be right yet, if 
only Piers could come back. 

The ice-crust between us was broken. 





| I used to sit for hours with her in the Oak 


| parlour, listening to her, and trying to re- 
spond in a way which w ould not wound her. 

We had the whist-parties, and the tea- 
parties, as usual, and she was very complaisant 
and attentive to every one. She kept up all 
the old forms of entertainment. She was so 
afraid Abbot’s Weir should scent out any- 
thing wrong about Francis. 

But, afterwards, she would give way al- 


' together, and declare she was a monster to 


be able to seem unmoved when that precious 
boy was perhaps starving, or in prison. 

I felt very sure that starving would not be 
the form in which Francis would suffer debt 
to press upon him. But a debtor’s prison 
was by no means an unreal, or a tolerable, 
dread in those days... It made my heart warm 
towards Francis just to feel how she loved 
him, and to her to feel how she could love. 

The self-reproaches which I had inflicted 
on myself in my childhood, sitting at my 
sewing, on that window-seat, came back to me. 

Surely, I thought, ifI had loved my step- 
mother more, and Francis, things would have 
been better. I should have penetrated to 
her heart sooner. We should have been 
more united as a family, and more able to 
help each other. 
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And yet the excuses with which she ex- 
cused him to herself were as repugnant to 
me as to my father. 

At last, one morning came a letter in the 
laboriously neat handwriting of an unedu- 
cated person, addressed to Piers, with “ Ur- 
gent” on the cover. 

After a little hesitation my father opened 
it, and to his perplexity found it signed in 
our family name—* Dionysia Danescombe.” 
Slowly the meaning dawned on him. It was 
from some one calling herself the wife of 
Francis. ‘“‘ He had wished the marriage to 
be concealed from his family for a time,” 
she said, “ desiring to tell his father himself.” 

She had consented. She wished now 
shehad not. Her father, also, had objected. 
His family had lived for generations in the 
village. They had a little farm and a general 
shop, and he did not like marriages with 
gentlefolks. They had been hasty and wrong, 
she feared. But Mr. Francis Danescombe 
had told her everything was sure to come 
right, and every one was sure to come round. 
Now, however, everything had gone wrong. 
Some of the creditors had found out. the 
marriage, and had refused to wait any longer ; 
and Francis was in prison, and her father was 
very angry. He had never had any wish for 
his daughters to marry gentlefolks, but if 
they were gentlefolks, they must prove it, 
he said, by paying their debts; and she had 
always heard Piers was kind; and she did 
not know what to do but to write to him. 
She was sure every one would help poor Mr. 
Francis Danescombe, when they knew. 

‘To my surprise, my father was less dis- 
turbed than my stepmother about this letter. 

“ Impertinent creature,” she said, “‘to dare 
to call herself my Francis’s wife !” 

“It is certainly no consolation if she is 
not,” he replied. “ But I have no doubt she 
is. The letter is straightforward enough. 
The poor child, no doubt, thinks Francis 
comes of the race of Croesus ; and she has, I 
fear, the worst of the bargain. It is a sad 
affair. But it may teach them something.” 

“ Them, Mr. Danescombe!” she exclaimed, 
with tears, “you never surely mean to ac- 
knowledge such a connection. That my 
poor boy should be tied for life to a creature 
that cannot fold or seal a letter properly!” 

“ My dear,” he replied, “if the law ac- 
knowledges the connection, what can we 
do? The question, at present, seems to 
be to acknowledge the debt. And, indeed,” 
he continued, endeavouring to console her, 
“T think there is a cheerful side to the affair. 
The father, you see, did not wish it, which 





looks respectable. He is a village shopkeeper 
and yeoman ;—not one of the university 
tradesmen, who prey on young graduates. 
And a debtors’ prison is the kind of lesson 
our poor Francis is not likely to forget.” 

Every article in my father’s pleading was, 
I felt, telling the other way with Mrs. Danes- 
combe. 

“Indeed, Mr. Danescombe, I shall never 
be able to understand you,” she said. “ What 
consolation there is in the poor deluded boy’s 
having made a low marriage (which I do not 
for a moment believe he has) ; and if he has, 
what comfort there is in her father being not | 
only a tradesman but poor ; and’ least of all, 
how you can think any good is to come of 
his being in a debtors’ prison, you cannot 
expect meto comprehend. I confess I think 
this is not a subject for pleasantry.” 

“ Pleasantry, my dear!” he exclaimed. “I 
never felt anything more serious or less plea- 
sant in my life. But the most serious thing 
of all is the wretched habit which brought the | 
poor boy to it. I was only trying to hope | 
that might yet be cured.” 

“Wretched habits !” she said. “You talk as 
if Francis had been given to drinking or other | 
vice, when he has not a fault, but that his tem- 
per is too easy and his habits are too refined.” 

My father gave up the debate, with a sigh. 
And then he sate down at once at his escri- | 
toire, and began to write a letter. | 

“To whom are you writing?” Mrs, Danes- || 
combe asked. 

“To the girl’s father,” he replied, “to find 
out the truth and see what can be done.” 
“You mean to believe all that creature 
writes !” she said, “and to leave my poor son 

to bear the suspense and misery ?” 

“My dear,” he said very gently, “ if it is 
not true, let us hope Francis is not in prison ; 
and if it is, what better way is there of help- 
ing him out ?” 

The letter was sealed and dispatched. 

And every morning after it was at all pos- 
sible an answer should arrive, my father, 
calm as he tried to be, went himself to the | 
coach for the letters. And I with him. 

On the third morning, the coach had 
already arrived, and there was a little stir | 
and crowd around the door. | 

When wecame there was a buzz of sympathy, 
and way was made for us at once. A tall, 
spare, bronzed young man, partly turned from 
us, was helping to lift a wounded person of 
some kind into the inn parlour. 

A little subdued moan came from the 
sufferer, and then a cheery word of thanks | 
from a well-known voice. 
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Andin anothermoment my father and I were 
standing with our own Piers, hand in hand, 
beside poor Dick Fyford, lamed at Trafalgar, 
and only landed, owing to some accidents of 
weather, the day before, on our coast. 

“ Picked him up at sea!” said Dick, indi- 
cating Piers. 

With which vague vision of Piers floating 
from Lorraine to England on some ancient 
Ocean River, we had for the time to be con- 
tent; Cousin Dick himself being the first 
subject of attention. 

How content we were, I recollect to-day, 
as distinctly as if that were yesterday. It was 
like springing straight from the breakers to 
the fireside. The whole world became “rra 
jirma once more. Everything, I was per- 
suaded, must go right now ; the French war ; 
the abolition of the slave trade; Francis and 
his debts and marriage ; Amice and her love, 
and her work for her slaves ; Abbot’s Weir, 
England, the world. And all because that 





So long ago! So many partings since, with- 
out meeting again! Without the meeting again | 
ye. And now, at last, so near the meetings ; | 
so nearly past all the partings, at least the | 
partings from being left behind, is it any | 
wonder my heart should bound sometimes, | 
more like a happy child’s than an old woman’s? 
Is it any wonder that looking back to that | 
return of my brother, the tears of joy come | 
into my eyes again, whilst I feel now it was | 
nothing but a shadowy glimpse and a mo-| 
mentary vision of what is to come, and is 
not to pass away ? 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THERE were so many people in want of | 
help in our little world when Piers came | 
back to us, that there was little time to dis- | 
cuss his own adventtres. Besides, Piers’s | 
genius was not exactly narrative. For many 
years some casual incident or remark would 
continue to bring out new fragments of his 
French experiences. We had to put our 
“ Odyssey ” together as best we could out of 
stray allusions and episodes. 

On one point he insisted ; and this was, 
that he owed his escape to Claire, to the easy, 
idiomatic French into which we had naturally 
fallen with her from childhood, and to the 
friendly aid of the people who remembered 
her family, in reaching the coast. It was a 
fresh link between these two to have that 
terra incognita to all besides, the scenes of 
Claire’s childhood, familiar ground to them. 

Moreover, in those three years, the world 
of books had opened on Piers. 





He had picked up fragments of the old 
libraries of the gentlemen of Port Royal, 
classical and mathematical, in farmhouses 
near the desolated abbey. He had found 
a safeguard from restless regrets and wishes 
in sharpening his mind against the old mathe- 
matical problems. In his banishment from 
those he loved and could serve in the 
present, the great men of the past, workers 
and thinkers, had come near to him; the 
life of the past had become a reality, and a 
school to him ; and he came back to us with 
the bracing and bronzing of Greece and 
Rome on his mind, as his face was browned 
and bronzed by the suns which had ripened 
the vineyards and corn-fields of France. 

In religious reading, he had been limited to 
a Port Royal copy of the Greek Testament, 
and to Paseal, so that in those years the in- 
crustations and petrifactions of Mr. Rab- 
bidge’s “letters” had been pierced in many 
directions by living springs of thought. But 
this, like the rest, only came out in glimpses. 
The first obvious and certain discovery was 
that our healer and helper had come back to 
us, and that we had immediate need of him. 

His first labour was to extract. Francis from 
prison, and to extract from him the truth con- 
cerning his debts and his marriage. 

Piers did not indeed find Francis in one 
of the miserable dungeons in which John 
Howard had discovered the prisoners for debt 
twenty years before. The walls had been 
whitewashed, and some of the more fatal 


| grievanees had been removed; but he found 


him penned in with a forlorn company com- 
posed partly of destitute creatures fallen there 
through wrong and misfortune, and feeling 
the humiliation bitterly, and ‘partly of reck- 
less men brought there by vice, and minding 
it very little, as long as they could gamble 
with each other, or bribe the gaoler to get 
them food and drink. 

Francis was depressed and remorseful. He 
regretted his debts, and rather repented his 
marriage. He felt he had lowered himself; 
but at the same time he felt the punishment 
so far beyond his deserts, that he was half 
disposed to regard it as a wrong, for which 
the only amende his family could offer him 
was to pay his debts, and to enable him to 
make his married life as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances would admit. 

“Tf you had been here, my dear fellow,” 
he said pathetically to Piers, “it would never 
have come to this.” 

He had, he admitted, been too “ open- 
handed,” but at the same time “he could not 
but be sensible that much of the result had been 
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the consequence of our father’s being a little un- 
sympathetic, and of the scandalous detention of 
the Ten Thousand by Napoleon Buonaparte.” 

He felt himself a prodigal son indeed, but 
arrived at a very touching and hopeful point 
of his career. He had come to the husks. 
He was 


| ready to return. And no doubt his family 
| were ready and even eager to receive him. 
| None of them, he felt sure, were like the Pha- 





risees. Piers was not a brother to begrudge 


| the fatted calf. And thenceforth there was 


no danger of his trying the husks any more. 

The parable was complete, with one omis- 
sion. 

The “ father, I have sinned” was not there. 

Although outwardly certainly much in 
the prodigal’s position, Francis seemed in- 
wardly to have a great deal more resemblance 
to the Pharisee. * 

He acknowledged that he had made mis- 
takes. He had been too careless. But, after 


, all, at bottom he felt himself a person of finer 
| tastes and of a better heart than those who 


had stayed in the father’s house. He had, 
moreover, been reading religious books. He 
felt that he had lived hitherto in too legal a 
spirit. He had not apprehended the mercy 
of God, the freeness of pardon, and the impu- 
tation of righteousness. There was something 
very affecting in the illustration afforded by 
his present position. His father would pay 
the debt, and he would be liberated. But he 
should go out of prison an altered man, 
ready to take his degree, and to preach, he 
trusted, not without effect, as soon as he 
could be ordained. 

At this proposition Piers was infinitely 
dismayed. 

To him those words, which glided so 


| smoothly from the lips of Francis, were such 


profound realities ; and so inseparably united 


| with other great moral realities of which 
| Francis seemed to have no conception ! 


Sin, as the one evil of the world; Divine 
Love spending itself in redeeming agonies to 
rescue from sin ; giving itself perpetually in 
discipline which wounded and probed, in 


| pardons which bound up and healed, to 
| raise the fallen soul from the slough of selfish- 


ness up to itself,—were so engraven on his 
heart,—that to see any one grasping at 
the pardon not as a call back to the heart of 
the Father, but as an escape from the dis- 
comfort of regret, was to him the most 
terrible profanation. 

His greatest hope was in Francis’s mar- 
riage. He thought Mrs. Dionysia a young 





and he was inclined to believe, that once 
convinced that a certain income had to 
suffice, she would have conscience and sense 
to keep Francis within it. 

Francis would teach her “letters” (espe- 
cially the letter “h”); and she would keep 
Francis within the limits of the law, and, 
probably, secure him a “respectable” career. 

The creditors were therefore, by his advice, 
satisfied. Mr. and Mrs. Francis were esta- 
blished in suitable rooms, with an allowance 
of which she was to be the chief steward. 
And Francis had every prospect, Piers thought, 
of becoming in her hands an altered man. 

One earnest remonstrance Piers could not 
refrain from making, against the sacrilege of 
taking orders except from the loftiest motives. 
In this my father earnestly supported him. 
But Mrs. Danescombe and Mrs. Dionysia 
were by no means of the same opinion. They 
were persuaded that there could be no more 
respectable profession than the clerical, and 
therefore no profession more likely to lead to 
respectability. The character was sure to be 
insensibly influenced by the position. 

And as to Francis, he was persuaded that 
his motives were as lofty as could be re- 
quired, his talents exactly suited to the office, 
and he himself quite a changed character. 

I was thrown back on my old theory of 
Francis being a mere mask, a larva with the 
creature inside lacking. But a kind of ex- 
ternal conversion or transformation, such as 
is possible to an external creature, he did 
seem to have undetgone. The whole outer 
shape of his life was altered. 


In Mrs. Francis’s keeping, he became 





prudent, punctual, orderly, respectable, to | 
the utmost point, gave his family no trouble, | 
gave Mrs. Danescombe much satisfaction, | 


was, people said, a credit to the family, to 
Mr. Rabbidge, to Abbot’s Weir. And what 
more could be wished, in that ancient, con- 
ventional world of my stepmother’s ? 


Piers’s second labour was of a more con- | 


genial kind. 
hend how we had all taken it as a matter of 
course that Captain Godefroy must remain a 
prisoner, while Amice went alone on her 
mission to her slaves. Exchanges had been 
effected, and could be effected. The Clap- 
ham influence, the Beckford-Glanvil borough 
influence—every influence,must be used to 
set Captain Godefroy free. 

With his own marriage in near prospect, 
his matrimonial sympathies were very strong. 
He went to London and waited on the 


woman of considerable will and shrewdness ; | officials, stirred up the influences which in- 





He could not at all compre- | 
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the Countess of Abbot’s Weir, and even | 
moved the calm judgment of her lord, to | 
discover what might be done ; and finally had | 
the joy of bringing back Amice in triumph to 
our own dear old house (Court being at the 
time in process of transformation for the | 


the promise of glorifying Abbot’s Weir by a 
triple wedding. 

For our wedding was indeed to be triple. 
Our cousin Dick Fyford had at last found the 
helpmeet whom he had no doubt Providence 
had designed for him from the beginning. 
Patience, the eldest of Mr. Rabbidge’s four- 
teen, had entirely captivated him in his 
captivity. A little older than himself (as had 
been usual with his early attachments), and, 
since the death of her mother, enriched by 
all the experience of serving and nursing in- 
volved in the care of thirteen brothers and 
sisters, she had been frequently called in by 
Uncle Fyford to give counsel and aid in 
tending Dick’s wounds. On our cousin’s im- 
pressible heart the natural result had ensued. 
Patience was more than usually loveable and 
wise, with a sweet voice, graceful movements, 
| and a kind, bright face. His tenderness 


to him ; whilst all the chivalrous protective 
manliness in him was roused by the thought 
of what he might be to her. It was, as he 
said (and I believe, truly), after all, his first 
love. Uncle Fyford demurred a little at first, 
for various prudential considerations. 

But many things concurred to soften him. 
A large portion of Mr. Rabbidge’s congre- 
gation having waked up to the imperfections 
of his doctrine, had abandoned him for a 
new chapel and an orthodox minister ; where- 
upon Mr. Rabbidge had abandoned the 
remainder to a successor more capable 
of sustaining a drooping cause, and had 
glided, with his fourteen children, into a pew 
in the parish church. 

My uncle Fyford felt the compliment, and 
acknowledged the step as the removal of a 
social barrier. Mr. Rabbidge’s family was of 
| respectable “‘dourgeois” origin, on the lower 
| ranges of the professions, legal and medical. 
| And then the whole thing was so conserva- 





tive ; which was certainly a recommendation. 
It was only for Patience to remove from 
| the Abbey Gatehouse to the Vicarage. She 
| would not have any unreasonable expecta- 
| tions. She would not revolutionise his 
household, or even his cases of Coleoptera. 
It would be so little trouble, and would 
make so little difference, and he was so used to 





" | 
fluence officials, touched the warm heart of | 


was won by the sweetness of what she was | 





her quiet ways, and her quiet soft voice, that, 


on the whole, he easily glided into feeling it | 


the most natural sequence. 
So the triple wedding came to pass. 
In those days, Abbot's Weir had not 


blossomed into esthetics, social or ecclesias- | 
Bridal veils and orange-flowers had | 
reception of Mrs. Beckford-Glanvil) ; with | not penetrated 


tical. 
to our remote regions. 
Bridesmaids were in this instance a difficulty ; 
I being the only one of our more immediate 
circle left unmarried. However, the require- 
ments of the age were not so severe as to the 
multiplicity of assistants then as now. I did 
duty for Claireand Amice, and two of Patience’s 


sisters for herself; and Uncle Fyford married | 


the three couples securely without assistance. 


But we thought it all very complete and | 


festive. The sweetness and beauty of the 
brides made festival enough for us, as we sat 
at breakfast on the vicarage lawn; the 
queenly majesty of Amice’s movements, and 
the southern splendour of her radiant face 
contrasting with the grace of our Claire, and 
the sweet English freshness of Patience. 

And the landscape was fair enough to set 
our jewels. Thesunny vicarage lawn, the old- 
fashioned garden, the picturesque ruins of the 
Abbey, around and beyond; for a background, 
the river sweeping along the meadows be- 
neath the wooded hills, and the grey, old, 
familiar Tors; and for human surround- 
ings, the children of the Sunday-school at 
the feast Amice had provided them in the 
old Abbey Still-house, where we had taught 
them for so many years, Reuben and Chloe 
being master and mistress of the ceremonies. 

It was certainly not a wedding without 
tears. To me, if I dared to think of it 
(which I did not), this beginning was an end- 
ing of so much! 

Different as the course and the character of 
the love which united them to each other, 
was the course of the life before them. 

To Cousin Dick and Patience, as Uncle 
Fyford had said, in outward scene and cir- 
cumstance little change. 

But to Amice and Claire how much! 

Piers and Claire were to live, at first at least, 
in the old Manor Farm, belonging to my 
father’s family ; one of the many small manor 
houses then existing in our neighbourhood. 
In its earliest stage, centuries ago, it had 
doubtless been a stately dwelling compared 
with therough cottages of the labourers around 
it. And to this day an air of good birth and 
breeding lingered around it. There was a 
paved court in front, entered by an arched 
gateway ; and a sunny terrace at the side, 
sloping to one of the countless musical brooks 
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which run among our hills, with beehives 
on it, and borders of thyme and sweet mar- 
joram and roses and pansies. And within 
were a hall, with a long mullioned window, 
and a wainscoted parlour with armorial bear- 
ings carved over the large fireplace, and a 
broad oak staircase with bannisters adorned 
with carvings of nondescript heraldiccreatures, 
beaked and clawed. And all around its steep 
roofs and fine old clustered chimneys, a 
sheltering phalanx of fine old trees, throw- 
ing deep shadows athwart the courts and 
gables and sunny slopes, and made morning 
and evening musical with the cawings of a 
pre-historical tribe of rooks, who no doubt 
looked down a little in a kindly and pro- 
tective way on us Danescombes as “ quite 
a new family.” 

A pleasant place it was for Claire to make 
fair with flowers and fresh draperies, and 
above all with her own fresh grace ; to watch 
her husband ride from in the morning over 
the green meadows, and to welcome him to 
in the evening, with some new discovery or 
invention of home-delight. 

And so life began for Claire and Piers as 
a delicious pastoral, sunny and pure and 
calm, shedding the light of its own lustre 
unconsciously around; whilst Amice and 
Hervé Godefroy were bent on pilgrimage, 
literally and mystically, over unknown seas to 
unfamiliar shores, through untried difficulties 
to duties as yet dimly perceived. Around 
them no scenery of sunny pastoral, but storm 
and battle and peril, to test and develop all 
that was deepest and highest in them both. 
No fair golden setting of circumstance around 
theirlove. They had only the love itself, the 
precious stone itself, with all its depth of 
light and mystic meaning ; only each other, asa 
shield for each other against the world, as a 
shield together for the sufferers of the world. 

Yet certainly they did not feel their lot 
the poorest. 

Nor did I. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Lovepay and I were thus, in a sense, left 
alone, of all the happy circle of my childhood. 

Loveday had always seemed as young as 
any of us; and now I felt certainly as old as 
she was, not at all regretfully, but as if set in 
a little skiff which had reached a calm creek ; 
in a sense, outside the current of life, yet not 
by any means stranded or anchored, but 


| ready at any moment, at any call, to be in 


the mid-current to succour any one there. 
Loveday’s skiff had been a life-boat to many. 
Better I could not wish for mine. 





And yet, and yet.—There was a silence in 
the familiar old terraced garden, on the Leas 
and by the Leat, and in the empty rooms of 
the dear up-and-down old house. What was 
the use of listening to the silence, or of filling 
it with tears?—of being left behind, or of 
looking only backwards ? 

As Amice had said years before, when 
Piers went first to Mr. Rabbidge’s school, 
“ Then don't be left behind.” 

I would not. Loveday never had been. 
We would press forward, Loveday and I, to- 
gether. By the way, we should find not a 
few “hands that hang down” to lift up. Mine 
should not be hands that hang down, but 
hands that lift the burdens of others up. So 
help me God. 

After all, there was double work to do in 
many ways; and if double work with half- 
power is depressing to look at, it is inspiriting 
todo. The half-power grows to double power 
by trying, when the work is given us; and the 
breath cannot be spent in sighing when all 
is wanted for the race. 

Our Cousin Dick had ‘o leave home soon 
after his marriage ; and he commended Pati- 
ence to my cousinly and “ grandmotherly” 
care, which she needed, having had her 
strength overstrained too early by the struggle 
to make poverty press as lightly as possible 
on her father and the fourteen, who con- 
tinued to appeal to her as of old, # 

And one great gain came to me out of the 
many gains to others which were in an ex- 
ternal sense at first loss tome. My father 
and I became closer companions than ever. 
Piers was with him by day, but the mornings 
and evenings were mine ; often entirely mine, 
Mrs. Danescombe being not seldom absenton 
visits to Francis and his wife. ‘Together we 
walked through the woods and meadows, or 
rode among the breezy moors and Tors. 
And together we roamed over our marvellous 
English literature, past and present, resting 
in its sunny pastures, and scaling its far-seeing 
heights ; resting ourselves with his beloved 
Cowper, in his Winter Walks by the Ouse, or 
in his Winter Evenings by the Fireside ; or led 
byShakspeare through the length, and breadth, 
and heights and depths of human character 
and human life. Occasionally also new voices 
came to us, comparatively feeble then, and 
not at their full force,—yet (my father 
thought) not without something of the old 
fire and ¢imbre in them,—in the early poems 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Our father 
never made a barrier of the past to block 
out his vision into the present. And so one 
of the best of all friendships grew up for me— 
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the friendship between a father and a daugh- 
ter; preserving youth for the child, restoring 
youth to the parent; enriching the young 
with the wealth of the recollected past, in- 
spiring the aged with the life of the future 
which is to expand it; and hallowing all,— 
the friendship, the memories, the hopes,— 
with the tenderness of sacred instinctive 
affection. Often I felt that all my loss else- 
where was made up to me by the gain here. 
Often I thanked God that I had learned to 
estimate this treasure before it was too late. 

_ In politics it was not a cheerful time. 

*~ It seemed to my father a long descent from 
the rule of Pitt, of the one man of genius, to 
the ministry of “ All the Talents ” which suc- 
ceeded him. Nor did he share Charles 
Fox’s sanguine hopes of peace with the 
Emperor Napoleon. He could never com- 
prehend how any one could trust the man 


| whose bulletins were one series of rhetorical 
| lies, who had crushed all true liberty in 
| France, betrayed Venice, and trampled on 


Switzerland; who had caused the guiltless 
Duke d’Enghien to be assassinated at mid- 
night in the ditch at Vincennes, and the 
noble German bookseller Palm, in open day, 
near Niiremberg, for refusing to give up the 
name of the author of a patriotic pamphlet; 


| who hated England with the hatred of an 


imperious will baffled, and a successful con- 
spirator unmasked ; hated her as he hated 
freedom, and patriotism, and genius, and 
goodness; as he hated Madame de Staél, 
Queen Louisaof Prussia, and the noblest of the 
Republican soldiers ; as he hated all that were 
too great or too true to fall at his feet and 
worship him; witha hatred which hesitated 
at no weapons, from the slander of a woman- 
ish spite, to midnight assassination, or the 
slaughter of thousands. 

For England to make peace with such 
an enemy, seemed to my father, to betray 
weaker nations, and her own noblest reason 
of existence ; to sacrifice the reality of 
patriotism to the theories of liberalism. It 
was one of the cases, he thought, not unfre- 
quent, in which heart and genius saw alike,— 
the heart of the nation and the genius of her 
greatest—and saw truer than prudence and 
talent,—the prudence of the subtlest policy, 
and the ability of ‘‘ All the Talents,” 

Grievous it was therefore to him to hear of 
negotiations going on with M. Talleyrand 
through all the summer of 1806, from spring 
till autumn, while Napoleon was using the 
time in bringing nation after nation into 
submission ; “submission,” which, as Lord 
Howick said, “never stopped his progress.” 





His only consolation was to turn to the 
other of the two objects which it was said 
Charles Fox had set his heart on carrying— 
to the long parliamentary warfare against the 
slave-trade opened by the first Quaker peti- 
tion in 1783. 

On June 10, 1806, Charles Fox himself, 
as Prime Minister, moved:—“That this 
House, considering the slave-trade to be 
contrary to the principles of justice, hu- 
manity, and policy, will with all practicable 
expedition take effectual measures for its 
abolition,” ‘‘ His own life was precarious,” 
he said; “if he omitted this opportunity of 
saving the injured Africans he might have no 
other opportunity; and under the circum- 
stances he dared not neglect so great a duty.” 

Too soon was the precariousness of the 
life, and the sacredness of that opportunity 
proved. It was indeed his last. That elo- 
quent voice was no more to be heard in 
Parliament. His health failed almost imme- 
diately after that motion was carried by a 
majority of 114 to 15 in the Commons, and 
by 41 to 20 in the House of Lords. 

Within three months, Charles Fox was laid 
close beside William Pitt, in the north tran- 
sept of Westminster Abbey. 

“The giants are dead,” it was said ; “we 
who have seen them know. We have come 
to the lesser race.” 

Another of her great sons had been sacri- 
ficed to his work for England. The negotia- 
tions for peace with France, from which Charles 
Fox had hoped so much, had failed. Care 
and failure had told heavily on his already 
weakened frame. But “even when removed 
by pain and sickness from the discussion of 
political subjects,” Mr. Clarkson wrote, “he 
never forgot the Anti-slavery cause. ‘Two 
things,’ he said, on his deathbed, ‘I wish 
earnestly to see accomplished—peace with 
Europe, and the abolition of the slave trade. 
But of the two I wish the latter!” ‘The last 
and best was granted; and the hope of it 
was permitted to dawn on his dying eyes. 

Debates followed in both Houses, some- 
times prolonged till the dawn; until at last 
on Wednesday, the 25th of March, 1807, 
Lord Granville’s ministry ennobled them- 
selves, and England, by obtaining the royal 
assent to the abolition of the slave-trade, 
in the very last hour of their existence, when 
his Majesty had demanded the resignation 
of office rather than yield Catholic emancipa- 
tion. 

It was decreed that noslave should belanded 
in the British colonies after March 1st, 1808, 
That was a day of pure and exalted triumph at 
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| Clapham. To those who fought that battle, | crown, having again and again risked his life | 

| success was incomparably dearer than fame, | in hunting out, through riotous taverns, and 

‘ and the success of May 22 was the glory of | on stormy seas, the evidence which convinced 

|! each, and the joy of all. the nation and the Parliament. | 

| Twenty years before, in 1787, the first| For forty years they had carried the con- | 
meeting of the Society for the Abolition of | test on ;—their first victory the decision wrung | 

the Slave Trade had been held, by twelve | from Lord Mansfield, that no slavery was 


| 

| . . . 

| men, mostly merchants, all but two Quakers ; | possible on English soil. 
| 





at their head Granville Sharp, who had struck | During those forty years, the monarchy of 
the first blow in rescuing Jonathan Strong | France had perished; the French Republic 
twenty years earlier yet, in 1767 ;—amongst had fallen before the Empire; all Europe, 
them Thomas Clarkson, who of all the ad-| all freedom and national life were falling 


vocates approached the nearest to the martyr’s | before Buonaparte and the terrible instru- | 
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ment of destruction he had created out of| And at last the midday sun of Wednesday, 
prostrate France. March 25, 1807, shone on their victory. 

Three times invasion had threatened our| Clapham went to the ends of the earth for | 
shores. Our navy had saved us, but had lost | metaphors to express the joy. My cousins | 
its greatest commander. Two of our greatest | wrote me that -Mr. Wilberforce had been com- 
| ministers had died, worn out with the combat. pared to “ Manco Capac, the child of the sun, 

* But steadily, undistracted by perils they | descendedon earth in pity to human suffering.” 
| felt as keenly as any, or by the ruins of fallen| A medal was struck, with the head of Mr. 
dynasties and falling nations, and undismayed | Wilberforce, the “ Friend of Africa,” on one 
by defeat and calumny, Wilberforce and | side, and on the reverse, a number of Pagan 
Clarkson, and those who worked with them, | allegorical personages, with wreaths, A‘scula- 
had pursued their great purpose. | pian serpents, and shields, one of these per- 
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sonages being crowned by a winged being | 
from a cloud, carrying a cross; encircled by 
the motto which, breaking through the cold 
haze of allegory, goes straight and warm to 
the heart—“ J have heard their cry.” And | 
better than all, through the shouts of victory | 
were heard the threatening murmurs of a war 
which was to lead to greater victory yet. 

Lord Percy spoke of the abolition, not 
only of the slave trade, but of s/avery; and 
Sheridan dared to say in the House that the 
abolition of the slave trade was but a prelude 
to the emancipation of the slaves. 

The planters, and those interested in main- 
taining slavery (like the Dames at Abbot’s Weir 
—and like the Pharisees), had indeed seen, 
from the first, whither the conflict was tending, 
better than many of-those who began it. 

It was a daily delight to me to carry every 
detail of the debates to Loveday, as she lay, 
now, on her bed, placed as near the window 
as might be, that she might see the birds 
which came to the window-sill for crumbs, 
and the children playing in the empty market- 
place. Sometimes I thought her very peace 
and joy must keep her alive. 

“Wish it, only wish it enough, Loveday !” 
I said to her one day, “and you will live to 
the next victory as you have lived to this.” 

On the morning when I told her the king’s 
consent to the Abolition had been given, she 
yielded to a passionate emotion, rare indeed 
for her. She wept and sobbed for joy. And 
then she broke into ritual observance. 

“ Bride,” she said, “I cannot stay in bed | 


to-day ; I must dress, and you will place the | 


couch in the front window in the dear old 
schoolroom ; and Piers and Mr. Danescombe 
will come and lift me to it. And I shall see 
the children all together again.” 





She meant not so much again, as “ once 
more,” only once more. But she would not | 
pain me by saying so. 

Miss Felicity considered it a craze, but she 
made no resistance. 

And that afternoon Claire and I had our 
Loveday once more on the little couch where 
she had taught me my “heroes,” to say to 
Miss Felicity, on the first day that Claire 
kissed me with the fool’s cap on. 

In the close white cap and the soft grey 
unrustling dress, and all her cloud of white 
and dove-colour, with a faint rosy flush on | 
her pale face, like a cloud touched by the | 
earliest dawn. 

There she lay like a crowned queen, while 





all the children came to her, one by one, and 
from a little basket by her side she gave each 
some little token; to the girls, pincushions 


and needlecases, and knitted mittens and 
housewives, made out of bits of the old 
dove-coloured dresses; and to the boys, 
knives and little seals and pencils, which she 
must have ransacked her scanty childish 
stores to furnish ; for, money she always con- 
sidered she had none that was not due to 
her father and Miss Felicity. 

She had some kind little saying for every 
one, and she begged them all to keep the 
things as keepsakes for her, and as tokens that 
the poor African mothers and fathers and little 
children were not to be stolen from their homes 
again any more, for ever. And then she 
kissed them all. 

The children were pleased, but very sub- 
dued. I think they looked on it as some 
religious festival, which indeed it was, and 
felt the kiss something sacramental. 

And then, when the gifts were given, she 
said, not in entreaty, but with a gentle easy 
authority, as of one accustomed to com- 
mand,— 

“Aunt Felicity, I want them all to have a 
holiday this afternoon, that they may re- 
member the day.” 

And Miss Felicity made no difficulty or 
demur, strict as her regulations about holidays 
were ; none having ever. been granted by her 
before, within the memory of Abbot’s Weir, 
for causes less historical than the day of the 
martyrdom of the blessed. King Charles I.— 
to the confusion of the Jacobins,—or the day 
of the “happy deliverance of King James I. 
and the Three Estates of England, from the 
most treacherous and bloody-intended mas- 
sacre by gunpowder ”—to the confusion of 
the Papists. 

Every one felt that this was Loveday’s fée ; 
like a birthday, a wedding, or a coronation. 

And so the children went away ; but their 
subdued demeanour, which usually ended 
with the supposed range of Miss Felicity’s 
inspection, lasted further that day. 

The little ones went quietly all the way to 
their homes, to the surprise of their parents ; 
as if it had been Sunday. 

And we, Piers and Claire and my father 
and I, spent the afternoon with her also, as if it 
had been Sunday ; one of George Herbert’s 
Sundays. 


“ Day most calm, most bright, 
The fruit of this; the next world’s bud, 
The indorsement of supreme delight ;”’ 


a day on which 

“* Heaven’s gate stands ope,” 
as indeed it seemed to stand to us that day, 
seeing the light shine through it on Loveday’s 
radiant face, and feeling her so near the 
entering in, It was indeed her last day 
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| among us all. It seemed like a receiving the 


Viaticum together. 

And after that, I felt the journey had to be 
taken, and we must let her go. 

Something about the day having been like 


| Sunday I said to her when we had lifted her 


to her bedroom again, and I was leaving her 


| for the night. 


“ Like Sunday? Yes,” she said, “but not 


| aSabbath ; notaclose. Not a seventh day, 
| but a first day of the week. A beginning. 


The victory which made it a festival is only 
the first victory of the campaign. The warfare 
has to go on, and you will all help to carry it 
on. And we also,” she said with a solemn 
joy, “if we are with Him Who is conquer- 
ing and to conquer—nearer Him than we 
can be here—we surely may help, not less.” 

She said few of what are usually called last 
words. Her words had all been spoken on 
the shores of the eternal sea, whose murmurs 
make last words so sacred, in the Presence 
which makes that sea but as the Sea of 
Galilee on that calm morning when the risen 
Master waited there to welcome the disciple 
to the shore. 

She never spoke of closing and ending, 
or repose, or death ; but of continuance, and 
beginning, and service, and life. 

“ «Going to rest?’” she said. “ Yes !.such 
rest as is possible to love; the rest of 
Michael the Archangel, the rest of Him who 
was ‘ persecuted’ in His Stephen, and Whose 
strength was made perfect in the weakness 
in His Paul. ‘Sleep ;’ yes, the sleep of those 
who ‘rest not day nor night.’ Ad that needs 
sleep in us to be left behind. in ‘the sleeping 
place.’ And we, for us, waking, serving, seeing, 
with eyes that can bear to see ‘face to face.’” 

“I hope I have been learning a little,” 
she said. “And nowI shall begin to use 
what I have learned. Not, indeed, ‘ten 
talents’ or ‘ten cities,’ Bride; but perhaps 
some little village, some little corner of the 
worlds, to help.” 

“Why not ¢his corner?” I said; “dear 
Loveday. Why not us?” 

“ T should like it best of all,” she said, with 
her child-like smile. “And we shall be 
near enough to ask Him. And He knows and 
cares without our asking. But He will do the 
very best, here and there, for us all. Here, 
if we will let Him choose ; and ¢here we shall 
delight for Him to choose.” 

One morning, when I came, she was hold- 
ing in her feeble hands a letter from Amice. 
She gave it me to read, and watched me 
earnestly as I glanced through it. 

And as long as her cough gave her an 





intermission she entered into every detail of 
Amice’s letter, which was very bright, though 
not remarkably sanguine. 

“TI write to thee first, our Loveday,” Amice 
wrote, “because I am in thy country, among 
thy people. Dear, they are not as delightful as 
thyself. They are not exactly the aristocracy 
of the races. I am afraid they have not yet 
reached a region where they can be ruled 
without rewards and punishments. And I am 
afraid the reward most of them like best is 
repose in the crudest sense of doing nothing. 
A Paradise of lying still in the sunshine, and 
occasional singing and dancing, with a good 
deal of sugar, sensuous and spiritual, would 
satisfy them. 

“Tn tastes, intellectual and physical, we 
cannot imagine how to meet them. The 
things we like would be a burden to them. 
The things they like would certainly not be 
delights to us. 

“But then there is the heart ; that in us all 
which /oves; that is, our inmost selves. And 
this, of course, we cannot pounce on in a 
moment, 

“ Poor dear, blundering, imitative children ; 
children with the passions of middle age, 
and the cunning of hunted old age. 

“On one of the estates they wished to get 
up a Sunday service in emulation of the white 
men, and for their Liturgy, recited in solemn 
measured accents, with responses, ‘ Zhis zs 
the house that Jack built 

‘Sometimes I am afraid the sacred words 
in our real worship may, in their ignorance, 
be to some of them little better. 

“Indeed, for that matter, we are nearer 
such absurdities than we think, all of us, when 
we make our devotions in any degree a repe- 
tition of charms, instead of a communion of 
heart or a lifting up of the soul. It is so 
difficult to know when they understand, and 
when they only catch the words and tones, 
and copy, like clever, timid children. 

“Yet, here again, there is the Aear¢ in 
common. That they can love, and sacrifice 
all for love, is true. ‘They may shoot me 
dead, or do with me what they please,’ one 
of them said, ‘ if they only do no harm to 
our teachers.’ 

“And some of them, I am sure, have 
learned from the Moravians, of a pitying, 
loving, suffering, dying Saviour, to please 
Whom they will be patient and honest (and 
which seems to me a miracle of grace), will 
work industriously for masters who have no 
more right to their service than a thief to a 
stolen purse. 

“ Also, we are beginning to discriminate, 
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to see differences among them, in character, 
and also in race and training. We have afew 
men of quite higher races ; one Mahommedan, 
who can read Arabic. 

“But the grand difficulty is the slavery 


| itself, soften it as one can. 


“To train people to be men by keeping 
them children, to train people to be free 
except by making them free, by letting them 
bear the consequences of their sins and mis- 
takes, seems to me, more and more, an im- 


| possibility. 


“* What does the whole history of the world 


| maean but that it zs an impossibility, even ¢o 
God? 


“We have found that Mr. David Barclay, 
one of your community, as no doubt you 
know, did emancipate thirty slaves in Jamaica 
about ten years since; but he could not do 
it in the island. He had to transport them 
to Philadelphia, and there apprentice them 
to trades. It answered in almost all cases ; 
but the coldness of the climate of Pennsyl- 
vania was a difficulty. 

“ Meantime Christianity can raise and does 
raise some even of these slaves. ‘ If the Son 
makes any one free, he is free indeed.’ 

“Only it seems to me more difficult for 
ewners to do missionary work than for others ; 
especially for owners who feel slavery a great 
wrong. 

“TI want to be down among them, poor and 
toiling and suffering ; and we cannot. 

“We camnot ; oh, Loveday. How can 1? 
when God has made me rich with every kind 
of riches, and above all, with such unutter- 
able treasures of love and joy?” 

“How good of God,” Loveday mur- 
mured, as I laid the letter down beside her, 
“to let me know even that! And yet how 
foolish!” she added. “As if we should be 


| blind and deaf, and forgetful there. Blind in 


his light! Deaf with His voice within hear- 
ing! Forgetful in His Presence, Who careth 
} for the sparrows, to Whom one of us is ‘ more 
than many sparrows!’ Qh Bride, howI love 
those words! There seems to me a smile in 
them, like a mother with playful tenderness 
reassuring a weeping frightened child.” 

And then came an interval of breathless- 
ness and pain ; and she could say no more. 

“ Amice has crossed her sea, and begun 
her new life before I have,” she said, when it 
was over, 

“ But oh, Loveday,” I said, “no letters, no 
message, no sound across that sea !” 

“ Not from that side,” she said. “Only one 
Voice audible to mortal ears. ‘ Go and tell 
my brethren that I am risen and go before 








them,’ was from that side. And it is enough. 
But messages from ¢his side, who knows how 
constantly? And we are to be with Him 
Whom those messages reach, with Him to 
Whom here we pray.” 

“No,” I said; “the blindness, dimness, 
deafness, can be only here! But oh, Love- 
day, say—promise, prophesy—that you will 
not forget or change !” 

“Did you make Amice promise?” she 
said, stroking my face as I bent over her. 
“Life changes us more than death; more 
than living with Him who changes not. With 
Him we shall be more ourselves, not less. AZ 
ourselves, our true selves, perfected ; know- 
ing more, hoping more, loving more. My 
dear, love in heaven must be deeper than 
love on earth. No love in idleness, no mere 
delicious leisures its chief rewards ; but caring, 
giving, helping, serving, giving itself. Loving 
more than here! My darling,” she concluded, 
““who hast been so true to me, so much to 
me, so long, it seems difficult to think so, 
Yet it must be true. With Him Who loves 
best. Loving even more than now. Although 
it seems difficult to think so. Loving more.” 

And after that I know not that she said 
much, 

It came to nursing night and day. Many 
of those she had taught entreated to be 
allowed to help. Her sick-bed was supplied 
with the best dainties the little town could 
give, from little shops, and from the gardens 
of the poor, sent with apologies in the most 
delicate way, as to a princess. And every 
morning Claire brought the sweetest flowers. 
Not one service was rendered her that was 
not a service of love. : 

And when all the pain was over for her, for 
ever, a rare gleam of intelligence and tender- 
ness came even over her poor father, as he 
looked on her face for the last time, pale and 
lifeless and full of deep rest, with lilies and 
white roses around her, Claire’s last offering. 
Old memories seemed to wake up within him. 


“My poor child! Good little Loveday! 
She was like her poor mother, I did not do 
all I might for either of them. God forgive 


me.” Then turning to Miss Felicity and 
recurring to the habitual shield of “adverse 
circumstances” which she threw round him, he 
concluded, “ But everything went against me.” 

But even Miss Felicity, as she led him away, 
for once forgot the shield, and did not try to 
comfort or excuse him. She knew too well 
how sure the stream is to sweep down those 
who do not pull against it. 

She only said, “ God can forgive us! 
He has more than made up to her. He 
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can make us a little like her,—a little, before 
we die.” 

The beauty of the patient life had burst 
on her at last, now it was finished. It had 
then, after all, been no poorruin; but a lovely 
cherished shrine of God. 

But to me all through those sad days, and 
from her grave, beside that of my own 
mother, her words kept echoing back, as if 
from heaven, — 

“ With Him who loves most, Loving more 
even than she loved here below. Although 
it seems difficult to think so. Loving more.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE years were come during which Eng- 
land had to pull absolutely alone against the 
stream ; the whole continent swept away by 
the torrent of Buonaparte’s victories; the 
oldest dynasties following with such acqui- 
escence as they could assume, in the Wake of 
his triumph ; the nations dragged helplessly 
on, not yet aroused. And England herself 
without any leader, on the throne, in the 
Council, in Parliament, by sea or by land, 
to whom she gave her whole trust ; Nelson, 
Pitt, and Fox all laid low in her defence. 

Yet the spirit of the nation was high and 
unwavering. The conscience of men had been 
freed from the sense of a great national 
wrong. The least symptom of success to 
our army was welcomed by many, after the 
abolition of the slave trade, as a sign of 
Divine approval ; whilst failure, as at Buenos 
Ayres, was resented as the result merely of 
the incapacity of the leader, and did but 
increase the sturdy determination of the 
people not to give in. 

Meantime Europe seemed falling deeper 
and deeper. On the 14th of October, 1806, 
Prussia touched her depth of humiliation at 
Jena. In November Buonaparte had entered 
Berlin in triumph. Happily for Prussia and for 
her kings, at the last, they fought and fell with 
the nation, and were honourably identified with 
her sufferings. While dismembering the king- 
dom, Buonaparte circulated calumnies against 
the noble Queen, and stooped to call the king 
“ General Brunswick.” Prussia and her royal 
race were in the dust together; and from the 
dust together they arose. 

But as yet not a promise nor a stir of rising 
life was visible. 

From Berlin Napoleon had issued, in No- 
vember, 1806, the famous “ Berlin Decrees,” 
making all English commerce contraband. 

In April, 1807, after his victory of Fried- 


| land, Napoleon met the Czar Alexander in 
| the richly canopied tent on the raft on the 





river Niemen, and concluded the Treaty of | 
Tilsit. | 

North and south, east and west, on all the | 
dreary horizon, not a Power seemed to lift its | 
head in opposition, over the fields swept level 
by triumphant armies; kings were acquiescent, | 
and nations prostrate. Sweden, our one ally | 
at that moment, under the young king so soon | 
to be dethroned, seemed scarcely a Power, 
and scarcely within the European horizon. 
Buoraparte’s brothers were on the thrones of 
Naples, Holland, and Westphalia; and one 
was soon to be on the throne of Spain ; whilst 
his generals were to be transferred to those of 
Naples and of Sweden. 

Yet, hopeless as everything looked, national 
life was not extinct. 

It is good now to recall the thrill of de- 
light with which the first symptom of the 
rekindling life was welcomed throughout | 
England. 

England had seemed the only living nation 
left in the world, the only people that at the 
touch of the French armies and the word of 
the Conqueror would not crumble into atoms. 
Was there such a thing, some might question, 
as national life at all? Was not human 
society after all a mere nebula of disconnected | 
atoms, in perpetual oscillation, and perfectly | 
indifferent around what centre they were | 
grouped, as one attraction or another proved 
the stronger ; the isolation of England being 
sim) ly mechanical and geographical, an affair 
of a few miles of separating sea? Was not 
the “nation,” after all, a Platonic dream, 
as obsolete as any other of the “ Universal 
Ideas,” or any other exploded theory of old 
scholasticism, the only reality being indi- 
vidual existence, and self-interest ? 

The answer came from the most unex- 
pected side; from Spain, asleep for centuries | 
under her imbecile kings. | 

Buonaparte did but attempt with her what | 
elsewhere had been submitted to patiently | 
enough. The game seemed safer than usual. 1 
There was a division in the royal house. 
One puppet was intriguing against another. 
What could be easier than to entrap both, 
betray both, and set a Buonaparte on the | 
vacant throne ? 

But then suddenly the great chess-player 
discovered that the pieces had life; kings, 
queens, bishops, knights, pawns; pawns 
most evidently of all, and most unaccountably 
of all, were not puppets but men, fathers and 
sons, families, a mation. 

From end to end Spain awoke ;sawoke, 
arose, lived, palpitated in every limb with life. 
Simultaneously, not at the summons of any 
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| one great Leader, but spontaneously, without 


preparation, city after city, province after pro- 
vince, rose, felt they were not many but one; 
and refused to be at the bidding of the one man 


| before whom all Europe had bowed down. 


The enthusiasm of sympathy throughout 
England was universal. 
All our England (the England some call 


| prosaic, with an exceptional Alfred, Shak- 


speare, Milton, Cromwell, Nelson, or William 
Pitt) ran wild with welcome to the “ patriots 
of Spain.” 

Sonorous Spanish names rang like our own 
great patriotic household names through 
every sober little country town in the land. 
The Maid of Saragossa became as much a 
heroine among us as Joan of Arc ought to 
have been in France. . England demanded 
to spend her treasure and her blood in help- 
ing this new-born people to freedom. The 
name of freedom had its old magic still 
among us, and knit the countrymen of Drake 
in brotherly bonds to the old enemies of the 
Armada, Mr. Wilberforce said in the House 
of Commons, “ that every Briton joined in 
prayer to the Great Ruler of Events to bless 
with their merited success the struggles of a 
gallant people, in behalf of everything dear 
to the Christian, the citizen, and the man.” 

We who know what came after that first 
trumpet-call of patriotism and liberty, the 


| struggles with the incapacity and selfishness 


of “ patriotic Juntas,” which all but baffled 
Wellington, and all the chaos that has fol- 
lowed, may find it difficult to recall the deep 
and generous response that Spanish appeal 
awoke. 

But into whatever feeble and discordant 
echoes the music fell, it was, nevertheless, 
in its beginning, a true trumpet-call, clear 
and strong, giving forth no uncertain sound. 
It awoke the nations from a sleep of de- 
spair into which they never fell again, to 
prepare themselves for the battle. And for 
any nation to have rendered that service to 
Europe is a fact never to be forgotten. 

It was in May, 1808, that this voice of 
patriotic resistance reached us from Spain. 

On the 12th of July, Arthur Wellesley 
sailed from Cork for Corunna. In August he 
defeated the French at Vimiero; and the 
Peninsular War, and the fall of Buonaparte 
had begun. Buonaparte had touched the 
sacred realities of human life; and hence- 
forth his warfare was no longer merely with 
dynasties, but with nations, and with men. 

During those years my father woke to new 
hopes for the world. 

He had always looked on Buonaparte as 





the most unmitigated embodiment of the 
principle of selfishness, which is the root of 
human evil, that the world, or at least Chris- 
tendom, had seen; the devil’s ideal of 
humanity, “Ye shall be as gods,” opposed to 
the divine, “I come to do ‘Thy will.” 

And selfishness, evil, could not, he thought, 
create, or even organize. Being a negation 
of light, and heat, and life, it can only detach, 
divide, disorganize, deny, destroy. The 
nearest approach it makes to positive organi- 
zation is in freezing, crystallizing living waters 
into ice. But the unity thus created is 
only apparent ; ice-seas, ice-bergs, ice-blocks, 
with no power in them save that of mass and 





momentum ; power which the petal of a flower | 


at the touch of the sun can vanquish. 

Into such ice-blocks Buonaparte had been 
freezing the nations ; with such an ice-torrent 
he had been laying them waste, through his 
Grand Army. And now at the awaking of 
life within the nations, the whole frozen 
fabric was crashing down, or melting away. 

He had been able to create nothing. It 
incensed him that men of genius did not rise 
at his call. He was ready to lavish rewards 
and decorations on them. But in the icy 
atmosphere he had spread, no literature could 
grow. 


Even the code called by his name was — 


truly, my father said, but a modification of the | 


work of the Republic ; the literature that did 
flourish was but the feeble harvest of earlier 
sowing. The conglomeraticns of people he 
had forced together into “ kingdoms,” did not 
recognise themselves as corporate bodies ; 
and when the icy hand was withdrawn, they 
simply flowed, without effort, back into the 
old channels. The one thing which had 
seemed most like a creation, the Grand 
Army which moved at his bidding, and was 
inspired by his will, which had enlarged and 
compacted year by year, and had desolated 
Europe, was indeed no organization of lile to 
Europe or to France, but only a terrible 
engine of death, soon to recoil on itself. 

And from the first moment when the na- 


tions awoke, that engine of destruction, dread- | 
ful and terrible and strong exceedingly, was | 


doomed. 
Many vicissitudes indeed there were. 
The pathetic elegy— 
“ Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note,” 


rang like muffled bells throughout England 
when Sir John Moore fell at Corunna. 

Deep was the indignation among us when 
Andrew Hofer was betrayed and shot in the 
Tyrol; and true was the grief to many of us 
when the young Schill fell in battle, saving 
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Buonaparte from the dishonour of executing 
another patriot as if he had been a rebel. 

Many were the reasonable grumblings and 
murmurings among us when the Government 
lavished money in sending thousands of 
Englishmen to die of marsh-fever at Wal- 
cheren, and withheld supplies from Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. Many also were the unreasonable 
grumblings when Sir Arthur Wellesley, after 
the victory of Talavera, retired within the 
lines of Torres Vedras, refusing to risk Eng- 
land and Europe by hurrying before popular 
outcry, as he refused to abandon her for any 
niggardliness of cabinets, or cabals of fanatics. 

Those two years between Talavera and 
Ciudad Rodrigo tried the patience and faith 
of the nation. For while they were slowly 
passing, Buonaparte had imposed on Sweden 
one of his generals as king, whilst Austria 
had given the Corsican an Archduchess in 
marriage, and an heir had been born to per- 
petuate the new dynasty; and a deplorable 
war had broken out with America, to my 
father the most unnatural of conflicts. 

Yet there was a feeling of hope through 

’ the nation, the indescribable sense of vitality 
and growth which distinguishes the dullest 
spring day from the finest day in autumn. 

One hero was amongst us again, who never 
lost hope. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, behind the lines of 
Forres Vedras, persisted that Buonaparte’s 
empire was undermined ; and that England 
had only to hold her own, and keep hope 
alive in the Peninsula a little longer, and the 
crash would come. 

Meantime, in this silence and isolation of 
our country, there was anything but silence 
or lifelessness, 

In 1811 the first steamboat was launched 
on the Clyde. The great Steam Power had 
made another conquest. In the same year 
the anti-slavery cause gained another victory 
by the passing of Lord Brougham’s Bill, 
constituting slave-trading Felony. 

And throughout the land sounded a 
chorus of new poetic voices. Buonaparte 
could create no literature in France. But 
Freedom, and the conflict with the oppressor, 
awoke a fresh burst of poetry and art in 
England. 

Once more, as in the days of Luther, 
English thought drank from the old kindred 
Teutonic sources (once more themselves 
issuing afresh into the light), giving and re- 
ceiving, as is natural and due between races 
so one and yet so diverse. 

Scott and Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, Keats, Shelley, began to be heard 





among us. And Flaxman was there for the 
sculpture of our heroes and singers ; now that 
we had again heroes and poets to celebrate. 

It was an era of new life; although the 
powers of death and darkness, storm and 
whirlwind, were still mighty in the world. As 
of old, in all our northern spring-tides, the 
hammer of Thor the Thunderer wakened the 
earth to song. 


And meanwhile, in our little world of 
Abbot’s Weir, life and death were at work. 

The feet of little children pattered about 
the old rooms at Danescombe Manor, and 
merry little voices echoed among the old 
trees. The garden terraces of the old house 
in Abbot’s Weir, the Dropping Well and the 
** Aladdin’s Subterranean Passage,” became 
scenes of hopes and delights to a new 
generation. 

Little cousins came to join them, also, from 
the Vicarage. Once more little motherless 
children played on the slopes, and along the 
Leas and the Leat. For during our cousin 
Dick’s absence with the fleet, Patience, his 
young wife, had died, leaving a twin boy and 
girl. The strain of motherly care, coming cn 
her so early, had been too much for her ten- 
der and anxious nature, and she passed away, 


leaving the great blank such lives must leave. | 
Eager, eloquent, questioning voices may | 


soon be replaced. It is the quiet answering 
voices, scarcely heard except in response, in 
careful counsel, or in gentle decision, which 
leave the terrible void of silence. 

She lived until the baptism of her babes. 
Piers and Claire and I were sponsors. 
always been drawn closely to her; and she 
had for me that strange strong affection which 
so often silently possesses natures that have 
little power of utterance.’ 

Horatio, the boy, was called after his 
father’s hero ; and for the baby girl the mother 
would have her own name joined with mine. 

“You will love the little ones, and they 
will love you,” she said, “Bride, Cousin 
Bride!” 

I did indeed love them. Who could have 
helped it, having a “ grandmotherly” heart 
like mine? Dick was smitten to the dust 
by the loss of his wife’s deep, quiet affection, 
and was only to be comforted by continual 
minute details about her babies. 

And so it happened that their home was 


almost as much with us as with Uncle Fy- | 
ford, to whom the babies were naturally a | 


considerable perplexity. 


Mrs. Danescombe was more patient with | 
these little ones than she had been with us. 


I had | 
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Indeed, she seemed more dependent and 
more sympathetic in many ways than of old. 

The love for her Francis, which seemed 
first to have awakened her heart to the joy 
of loving, brought to her further teaching 
through the burdens and sorrows, and even 
the disappointments of love. 

Mrs. Dionysia was not at all a person 
meekly to take the second place. And my 
stepmother, when she returned from her 
visits to Francis, seemed to me to cling in- 
creasingly to us, and to accept our attention 
and deference with a gratitude very different 
from her old way. 

Moreover, these visits became rarer, as 
Francis became established as a popular 
preacher in a fashionable watering-place, 
where his exquisite manners and rounded 
periods made a great impression; and as 
Mrs. Francis left her village origin farther 
and farther behind, whilst her father’s death 
left her joint-heiress of his not inconsiderable 
accumulation of savings. 

Mrs. Danescombe never blamed them. 
She had too long been used to throw a veil 
over Francis’ failings, to hide them from 
others ; and now it touched me to see how 
she tried to transfer the veil, so as to hide 
what she could not bear to see, from herself. 

Francis’ family increased ; the spare room 

in the house diminished. The grandmother’s 
visits became limited to an annual one, and 
this again had to be limited in extent. 
There was only one small room,—Francis’ 
dressing-room—when his mother was not 
there. Of course Mrs. Danescombe was 
most welcome to it. But she could not but 
feel she was costing them a sacrifice of com- 
fort whilst she stayed. 
_ And at last, one year, instead of the annual 
invitation, came a long apologetic epistle from 
Francis. He and his wife were so distressed ; 
but they had been obliged to make other 
arrangements in the house. One of the chil- 
dren had to sleep in the dressing-room. 
Francis had to content himself with a strip 
of a room on another floor, which really 
Dionysia could not think of asking his 
mother to occupy. They must hope for 
more space in a little time. Dionysia talked 
of investing part of her property in building 
a house. But for the present, with the 
greatest regret, they were reluctantly com- 
pelled to deny themselves their annual 
pleasure, &c. 

Mrs. Danescombe gave me the letter to 
read. I felt an indignant flush rise to my 
cheek, and could scarcely restrain myself 
from warm words of blame. 





But my stepmother said,— 

“You see they have talked it over, and 
done their best to manage it for me. But 
they cannot. I will make haste and pack 
up the little presents for the children, that 
they may get them in time.” 

We did not say another word, but I helped 
her to finish and pack the gifts she had been 
so busy preparing,—little knitted socks, warm 
grandmotherly articles of winter clothing, 
packets of manifold many-coloured sweet- 
meats, yclept “ fairings,” picture-books, and 
some little luxuries Francis had been fond of 
as a child. 

She took it very quietly. But the tears 
came many times into my eyes, as I helped 
her. And when the hamper was filled and 
carefully corded, she sate looking at it a 
moment, and then said,— 

“It will please the little ones.” 

And then, with a child-like, helpless look, 
and a quiet hopeless tone I shall never for- 
get, she said,— 

“ They do not want me. 
me.” 

I tried to comfort her. I said, “We all 
wanted her—J/ wanted her ;” which, little as 


No one wants 





I could ever have thought it, began to be | 


really true. 

But she shook her head. 

Then I went back to the subject of Francis, 
and spoke of the new house, and the room 
there would be sure to be in it for her. She 
tried to take up the hope. 

“TI am afraid I have been too much given 
to interfering and finding fault,” she said, 
humbly. “ Dionysia said so. I tried not 


to offend her. But perhaps I said too much. | 


And she does not bear much. She naturally | 


thinks of her own children, as I thought of my 
Francis. I should have remembered better. 
I suppose I made an idol and am punished.” 

I don’t know what I said then, she 
touched me so to the heart. I blamed my- 
self, made the best of Francis, and said many 
incoherent things. But what I felt in my 
heart, and ended with was :— 

“Oh don’t talk of making idols. God 
gave youachild. And you loved him with 
your whole heart. He was your joy. And 
that did your heart good, and warmed it all 
through. And now your love brings you 
pain. And that does us good, more than 
anything ; the suffering of love. Idols harden 
the heart. Your love softens your heart. 
This is not idolatry. Idolatry is selfishness ; 
worshipping anything or any one for our own 
sakes. This that makes you suffer is Jove. 
God is not punishing you ; He is softening, 
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teaching,—making you so dear and good! 
You love, and suffer, and yet love on. In 
what better way, in what way more like 
Himself, can God teach ?” 

She did not oppose. She kissed me, and 
said I was kind, but that I was not to think 
Francis meant anything unkind. 

“One day, perhaps, he will love enough 
to suffer,” I ventured to say, ‘‘and then God 
will teach him.” 

“Not suffer!” she said, deprecatingly. 
‘Please God, at all events, not much. It is 
not much he has to learn.” 

We did all we could to cheer her, my 
father and I. But the “serpent’s tooth” 
had penetrated. 

Many an hour we passed in the old Oak 
Parlour, such as I had never dreamt we 
could spend there together. I read and 
chatted to her. She did not talk much. 
Her range of literature was not large. 
Novels hurt her. It was so difficult to find 
any story of human life which did not grate 
like a saw on that soreheart. In history she 
had no interest ; poetry she felt flimsy. To 
sermons and religious books, I do not think 
she attended much ; but these were what she 
liked best. The good words flowed past her 
like the murmur of a brook ; while she sewed, 
and knitted, and embroidered, for Francis 
and his children. 

And then came a cold ; the last blow which 
so easily strikes down a frame which has lost 
any strong vital power of resistance. 

She did not very much care to live. She 
hoped Dionysia would one day build the new 
house, and they would have room for her. 
Yet they could do without her ; that was too 
plain : and that was the unutterable anguish. 

She did not much wish to die. It was not 
clear what heaven could have better for her 
than Francis had been. And even in heaven 
perhaps Francis would not need her. But she 
hoped God would be merciful, and pity and 
forgive her. And so life could be lived’ on 
there or here. 

I wrote to Francis at the first symptoms 
of serious illness, urgently. I thought it 
would be so terrible for him if he did not 
arrive in time. He wrote back very eloquent 
and affectionate messages. But there was 
to be an Archdeacon’s Visitation, and he was 
to preach the sermon. It was an opportu- 
nity of some importance; an honour, he 
was sure his mother would be sorry for him 
to miss. I must write again immediately ; 
and if the accounts were not better, he would 
come by the earliest coach. 

His poor mother did appreciate the honour. 








“Tell him on no account to lose it for 
me,” she said. ‘He will come as soon as 
he can afterwards, I know.” 

I wrote, in contradiction to her wish, 
urging him to give up the Visitation, and 
come at once. But there were no telegraphs 
and no ‘railways in those days. My letter 
arrived on the eve ofthe Visitation. Dionysia 
had prepared a considerable entertainment. 
No one could say what might depend on 
such an occasion, or result from it. He 
preached the sermon, and started on the 
next morning. 

Mrs. Danescombe did not ask if Francis 
had come. 
the coach had arrived. And when she was 
told it had, and no further news followed ; 


But she asked every evening if | 





she said nothing more; except on the last | 


evening, and then she moaned,— 

“T am weaker to-night, and worse. 
Francis, he will be very sorry.” 

And then, after an interval,— 

“ Bridget, poor little Bride, you have been 
very kind. You have done all you could.” 

And again,— 

“God so loved the world that He gave 
His only Son. He must have loved very 
much. It must be good to go to Him.” 


Poor | 





And again, in a feeble voice, as if to her- || 


self,— 
“Poor dear Francis! 


He could not help it. Give him my dear 
love, and tell him I pray God to bless him, 
with my last breath.” 

That morning the struggle was over. And 
we trusted she had found how good it is to 
be with God. 

The next evening Francis came. 

He was very much moved. He blamed 
himself, at first, bitterly. 

Then the old habit returned on him. And 
he began to excuse himself, and to explain 
to us and to himself how impossible it was 
he could have done otherwise. 

But when all was over, and his mother 
was laid in the family vault beside mine, the 
truer feeling came back. 

‘““No one will ever love me as she did,” 
he said to me as we sat alone together in the 
Oak Parlour—“ never again. Would toGod 
I had come the day before.” 

His sermon at the Archdeacon’s Visitation 
was a great success. It brought him the 
presentation to an excellent living from the 
patron, who was one of the audience. 

But I believe it brought him a far deeper 
blessing than that. It had brought him, 
through the irrevocable loss, through the un- 


He will be very | 
sorry. But, you see, he could not help it. | 
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fulfilled duty, a sense of irreparable, irre- 
mediable, ill-return for so much irrecoverable 
love, which pierced at last through all his self- 
complacency, and left a sting of remorse and 
repentance, wakening the real heart within him 
to the softening discipline of a life-long pain. 

There was no more only that smooth, 
transformed, respectable, but impenetrable 
larva of an “outside.” There was, as Piers 
always trusted, and I so often doubted, a 
creature, still undeveloped and feeble, but 
living, and to live immortally within. 

There was no more only the Pharisee, 
prodigal or respectable, crude or transformed. 
thanking God for the shadowiness of his 
sins, and the efficacy of his repentance, and 
the success of his labours in turning other 
people from their real sinful sins. 

There was the Publican, beating on his 
breast, in many a secret hour of that inw ard, 
irremediable pain ; feeling great need of for- 
giveness, and asking it; and hoping that the 
unquenchable love which he had returned so 
ill, which had forgiven and loved to the last, 
might be matched by another Love, as endur- 
ing and as forgiving. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE close of the great melodramatic 
career of Buonaparte was drawing near at 
last; a close more melodramatic than any 
of his bulletins. Or, rather, the drama had 
passed into other hands ; and the melodrama 
was deepening into true and terrible tragedy. 

Wellington, and our little determined 
British army, were no longer crouching in 
expectation behind their defences. They 
were pressing on through Spain; and day 
after day the coach dashed down the quiet 
streets of Abbot’s Weir, garlanded with laurels 
for victory after victory—Salamanca, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajos; sonorous words rang 
as in old Roman days through the island ; 
and lastly, the significant prophetic name 
“ Vittoria.” Vittoria! A great battle won at 
last on the very borders of France, with 
the French armies driven before us. 





“Mere side scenes,” some might say— 
mere skirmishes outside the great line of | 
battle which, in the spring of 1812, had | 


From March to December that last act of 
the dreadful drama went on ; essentially the 
last, for after it the doom was fixed, and all 
was scarcely more than epilogue, merely the 
last struggles of the dying, the last stroke of 
the coup de grace. 

In May, four hundred thousand men of 
the Grand Army had crossed the Niemen to 
crush the great barbaric northern empire ; 
in December, scarcely twenty thousand 
baffled, beaten men crossed the Niemen 
again, the Grand Army broken and destroyed 
for ever ; fire and frost sweeping it away as if 
it had been something elemental, only to be 
crushed by elemental forces. Hundreds of 
thousands dying, one by one, on battle-fields, 
in exhausting marches, of hunger, of cold, of 
wounds ; and, among all the dying, it was 
said, scarcely one murmur against the man 
for whom and through whom, in various tor- 
tures, and for no purpose, they died. The 
Triumph of Loyalty (misplaced as it might be), 
after all greater than the Triumph of Death. 

“With Christ instead of Buonaparte, for 
the King of Kings!” my father used to say, 
“‘ what might our race have done—what may 
it not yet do ?” 

Yet, once again, France responded to the 
well-known call. Buonaparte, baffled and de- 
feated, with the loss of nearly half a million, 
not to be hidden by the most grandilo- 
quent bulletins from the thousands of homes 
whence they were missed, yet had power 
to gather two hundred and fifty thousand 
more to encounter the nations at Leipzig ; 
boys four-fifths of them, reluctant and un- 
trained, yet once under the magic of that 
imperial name and command, able to win the 
day in more than one hard-fought fight. 

Nevertheless, the great destructive power 
of Napoleon was broken. 

It was no more a conflict of dynasties, but 
a combat of nations. Never was a truer 
name given to a battle than that of “ Battle 
of the Nations” (Vélkerschlacht), claimed 
for Leipzig. 

After his defeat there, Buonaparte knew 
that for him universal empire was over. 

Professors, pastors, parents stirred sons, 
students, congregations to this War of Libera- 








been terribly advancing in the far north, and | tion of the Fatherland. Ancient history, 
was now more terribly ebbing. | Bible history, ceased to belong only to the 
Yet it was something to have stood alone | past. The old heroic stories lived again, 
as England did against that stream, when all | and became a source of inspiration for the 
the rest of the world were swept away before | defence of all that was sacred in life, more 
it. It was something for Europe, which | sacred than life. Songs and ballads, strong 
Europe should scarcely forget: it was in-| and fresh as at the dawn of history, rang 
finitely much for England, which England is | from the hearts and lips of the nation. 


was pe to forget. In one sense, indeed, Buonaparte had 
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created. He had created by destroying. 
He had renewed through death. At Jena, 
but seven years before, he had crushed and 
broken and dismembered the various states 
of the old Teutonic empire. At Leipzig, he 
found springing from the scattered ashes a 
new, patriotic, living Germany. Out of ruin, 
restoration; out of states, a nation. And 
against nations the destroyer had no power. 

France, indeed, seemed, like the demoniac in 
the Gospels, still not to be able to free herself 
from the awful double personality which had 
so long possessed her. Bewildered, fettered, 
and bleeding, she seemed still to answer at 
her tyrant’s bidding through her reluctant 
conscripts, ‘‘ My name is Legion, for we are 
many.” But even this was soon to cease. 

In the South of France, where our Welling- 
ton with the first army which had proved 
Buonaparte’s not “ Invincible,” was pursuing 
the retreating French troops, paying his way 
according to the bourgeois code of honour of 
“the nation of shopkeepers ;” and, as we 
heard, welcomed by the natives of the 
Garonne districts with indications of the old 
fortresses which our ancestors had once held, 
and with friendly inquiries why we did not 
come back. 

And in April, at Fontainebleau, Buonaparte 
signed the abdication, leaving, as most of us 
then fondly thought, France once more clothed 
and in her right mind, at the feet of her 
ancient kings. 

Then, in our England, followed three 
months of rejoicing, such as England has 
seldom seen. The very skies seemed to 
rejoice. The old country for a time threw 
off her veil of clouds, and shone and laughed, 
as the green English land can shine and smile, 
through all her sunny uplands, and grassy 
meadows and wooded river slopes, to welcome 
the Allied Powers, and her own victorious 
soldiers, and peace. 

Abbot's Weir was beside itself with delight. 
If England had her Wellington to be borne 
from the sea-coast at Dover, like an ancient 
hero, on the shoulders of the enthusiastic 
men of Kent; and if London had its three 
nights of illumination and its three weeks of 
festivity, leading the Allied Powers to think 
there was no poverty in the land (and also 
inconceivable plunder in the City); if the 
House of Commons rose to receive and thank 
our Duke—for we had now our Duke as truly 
as our King—while he sat loyally to receive 
the homage so fully his due ; if Oxford had 
her Greek and Latin gratulatory speeches ; 
we also in Abbot’s Weir, in our manner, had 
our festivities, to us as imposing. 








Had not Abbot’s Weir also her heroic sons 
to welcome? And foremost of them was our 
cousin Captain Fyford, wounded at Trafalgar, 
and battered by many a stormy day since, on 
the transport service for the Peninsular Army. 

The spirit of old Elizabethan dramatic days 
had come overus, not imitatively, but by the old 
inspiration. We were to have something ap- 
proaching a Masque or Mystery; although 
altogether ignoring any alliance with medizval 
mummeries or papistical pomps. 

There was to be a review of the gallant 
volunteers, and a sham-fight ; to end in the 
triumphal chairing of our cousin Dick as the 
representative of the British forces, and the 
banishment of Buonaparte (in the shape of an 
apothecary of small stature and military bear- 
ing, greatamong the volunteers, whoconsented 
to be victimised for the public good), to an 
island in the middle of our river, designed to 
represent the Island of Elba. 





It was a day of great festivity ; too really glad | 
and natural to be riotous and irregular. The | 


country poured itself into the town ; flowers 
and green boughs and garlands and triumphal 


arches embowering the streets and festooning | 


the windows ; the farmers and labourers with | 


their wives and children flocking in on foot 


through all the green and flower-strewed lanes, | 
or in merry groups, on pillions, and inwaggons; | 


whilst every town householder kept open 
house, and tables were spread in the streets. 
The review of our volunteers on the Down 
went off in a way to convince us that had 
Napoleon had his coveted command of the 
Channel for twelve hours and landed, Abbot’s 
Weir at least would have had little to fear. 

On the Down, nature herself entered like 
the gayest of the revellers into our holiday, 
lavishing the sunshine of her clearest skies, 
and from the golden gardens of furze-blossom 
filling the breezy air with delicate fragrance. 

Captain Fyford having been duly honoured 
in the capacity of representative of the 
British Forces, and the military apothecary 
having been safely banished to the Island of 
Elba, all returned to take their share in the 
feastings and the speechifyings, and afterwards 
in the dance in the old market-house. And 
it was still early in the night when the enter- 
tainments were over, and the merry-makers had 
broken up into various groups, and were scat- 
tering through the lanes to village and ham- 
let, and solitary farmsteads among the hills. 

All day the children had been with us, keep- 
ing close to me and Claire ; rather awed and 
stilled than excited by this universal holiday, 
and by this mysterious bursting of the whole 
adult population into play. 
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Little Horace and Patience especially, the 
motherless twins, being timid children, would 
scarcely let go my hands. They seemed to 


feel as if the world had been turned upside | 


down, and the serious part of it had devolved 
on them. 

Claire and I had thought Patience a little 
feverish ; and after the dance she went with 
me to seeif the motherless little ones were 
sleeping peacefully in the old Vicarage. 

We went alone together through the church- 
yard where our beloved were sleeping. 

The town was growing hushed and quiet ; 
only, now and then the voices of the returning 
country people calling to each other, sounded 
back from various distances along the valley 
and up the hills. 

It was so still, that we could hear the rush of 
the river as we went on towards the Vicarage 
garden by which it flowed. 

Softly we went up to the children’s nursery ; 
and there we found both the little ones sleep- 
ing tranquilly in their cots; and Claire and I 


| tucked them up and kissed them, and then 


went down together into the garden. 

“Tt was a fancy,” she said, “but I did 
not like the motherless little ones not to 
have something like a mother’s kiss and care 
to-night.” 

And we went back through the church- 
yard. 

We paused together a little by our sacred 
places there. 

“The mothers, and the motherless!” she 
murmured. ‘I cannot bear to feel they are 
left out. Two resting-places. The children 
are asleep ; and there is quiet here.” 

“‘ But not sleep or dreams, Claire,” I said ; 
“ the real life has begun for them. We watch 
by the sleep of the little ones unseen ; and 
they surely watch by us.” 

“ And yet ¢his life is no dream !” she said ; 
that life to her so rich and full and precious. 

“ Only as compared with the waking by- 
and-by,” I said; “the life they have been 
awakened to,—my mother and yours; and 
the mother of those little ones ; and the poor 
mother whose love cost her such anguish ; 
and Loveday, who used to spread her motherly 
wings over us all.” 

We stood some minutes silent there, while 
the quiet flow of the river grew more and 
more audible. 

Then the old church bells chimed out mid- 
night,—the deep silvery tones which sounded 
from so far away through the centuries. 

“ Praise God,” they chimed, as on the 
first night of the century. 

Since then how many dear voices, then 





with us “creatures here below,” had passed 
among “ the heavenly host !” 

Yet still it was one choir, and one song, to 
which the old bells set the tune. 

We were turning away, when Piers and 
Captain Fyford came to look for us, and 
went home with us through the silent streets 
to the old house on the market-place. 

And then Captain Fyford made a request 


to me, in broken and doubtful words, which | 


at the time seemed strange and scarcely pos- 
sible to grant; but which I thought of again 
and again, and at last found I could not 
help granting. 
“It would make so little difference,” as 
Uncle Fyford had said of his first marriage. 
Yet it has made all the difference to me. 


CHAPTER XL. 


So it came about that once more there 
reigned a stepmother and a motherless little 
boy and girl in our old house at home. 

And that impressive moral tale which was 
the romance and consolation of my child- 
hood, of how I would behave to little chil- 
dren situated as Piers and I were, had an 
opportunity of being translated into fact. 


‘* So runs the round of life from hour to hour.” 


Yet it is never the same round. The out- 
ward forms and scenes may be the same; 
but the whole inward life which makes 
the real drama varies endlessly. The very 
sameness constitutes the difference. We 
need never fear monotony in a world where 
God organizes every leaf diversely, and creates 
personalities as individual as Adam’s ; and 
in which circumstance, and sin, and conflict 
twist these into varieties so inconceivable. 
The type endlessly various; and endlessly 
diverged from. 

Therefore the morals of those very 
“ pointed” tales of my childhood never came 
precisely into play. 

My temptations and my poor stepmother’s, 


from within and without, were by no means | 


the same. 

In the first place, my step-children and I 
began by loving each other very dearly ; and 
if I shrank determinedly, as I did, from assum- 
ing Patience’s rights and titles, and being 
called “ mother,” it mattered comparatively 
little to them, because it so happened that 
“Cousin Bride” had long been to them a 
name expressive of the person who loved 
them best in the world. 

And in the second place, by no compact 
or command or sanction, it nevertheless came 
to pass that I had to submit, in the end, to 
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being called “mother.” When or how it | 
began I cannot recall; but I could not forbid | 
to these first-born children the name my own 
children called me. 
The truth would have been rather violated | 
than preserved by my rejecting it, although I | 
often tried to show both Horace and Patience ! 
that they were better off even than my own, 
having always that other sacred and undying 
love watching over them and awaiting them | 
above. | 





That first gleam of peace which we had all | 
celebrated as permanent passed away. War | 
came again ; and Waterloo and St. Helena. 

And the warfare which Loveday had cared 
for, which, as we believed, she was ever 
caring for still—was carried on to other stages, 
and through new combatants, although many 
of the veterans lived yet to carry on the war. 

Faithfully Clapham did its part in the 
combat; and faithfully the Moravian and 
Methodist missionaries (with our Amice and 
Hervé Godefroy among them) did theirs. 

Clapham, with its offshoots and depend- 
encies, grew richer and more prosperous ; and 
its generosity kept pace with its wealth. 

How could it help growing rich? 

Being religious makes people prudent and 
energetic; being prudent and energetic 
makes people, in the main, rich. And if 
being rich does not always help people to 
remain religious, once more from the depths, 
from the poor, God calls His rich—rich in 
faith—and strong, through the prayer and 
fasting by which only the worst “kind” of 
“foul spirit” goeth out. Thus healthy air | 
circulates, and the world is kept sweet, by | 
light and fragrance, and by salt and fire. 

Clapham held meetings, and brought Bills 
into Parliament, and subscribed tens and hun- | 
dreds of thousands, and from its suburban | 





wealthy merchant, and admired and assisted 
other people’s excellent works to her heart’s 
content ; every one of them bearing with them, 
wherever they went, the sunshine and sweet- 
ness of that bright early home, from which 


little Martha had early passed away, leaving 


the most fragrant memory of all. 
And Amice and Hervé Godefroy, with their 


Moravians, worked on also in their own place, | 


not exactly prosperous, not growing at all 
rich, sorely tried often, often failing in health; 
but sometimes overpaid with such rare, unut- 
terable delights as only such service enfolds ; 
by seeing hearts that had seemed dead wake 
up, and live, and rejoice, and serve; by seeing 
sufferings nobly borne and nobly avenged, 
evil conquered by good,—patient, faithful 
lives crowned by joyful death. 

Some of their slaves they emancipated 
and sent to the new free colony of Sierra 
Leone. And among the rest the labour 
proved, so far, not in vain, that at the general 
emancipation in 1832, the islands in which 
missionary work had been most encouraged, 
found themselves able to anticipate the period 
of apprenticeship, and to trust the slaves 
with immediate freedom. 

And then their work, as far as they could 
do it, was done. They had parted with 
their children long before, to be brought up 
in the bracing English climate, away from 
the enervating influences, physical and moral, 
around them there. 

But they themselves stayed till the eman- 
cipation. Having put their hands to the 
plough, they turned not back. 

Then they returned, and took a cottage on 
the hills near us, hoping that the vigour of the 
moorland air would restore the vigour they— 
but chiefly Captain Godefroy—had lost. 

Their reward was not visibly here ; except 
indeed for that best reward of doing good 








Paradises not only “ visited” the prisons, but | work, and for the rare blessedness of that in- 
reformed them ; not only. gave alms to the | comparable companionship of a perfect mar- 
poor, but educated them out of poverty ; | riage during the years which they were given 
not only visited the sick, but healed them in | to spend together; years, one of which had 
hospitals and convalescent homes ; it allured } more life in it than many a lifetime. 
congregations by the thousand, and set them | Not on the heights ; low among the heavy- 
to work on the millions. | laden, helping them to bear the burdens, Amice 
And, meanwhile, in Persia Henry Martyn, | had thought this the highest. And God gave 
sent forth from its midst, toiled, and preached, | her her highest ; I think also His highest, the 
and died, alone; and left but one convert; | place His highest took on earth. 
but inspired countless other lives. “We need not try to make life hard to our- 
My cousins married; Harriet the “ Re-| selves,” Amice had once said, speaking of 
former” a devoted clergyman who lived and | Clapham ; “ what are the little pin-pricks 
toiled in the missionary field, unpicturesque | we can inflict on ourselves? When God 
and illimitable, of the low districts of Lon- | wounds, it 7s wounding, and we learn; learn 
don ; Phoebe went to be the comfort of her | to suffer as He suffered. And when He heals, 
husband’s country parish ; Matilda married a | it zs healing ; and we learn more—learn in 
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our measure to heal as He healed.” And so 
she found it—my Amice, our Amice, the 
treasure and the succour of us all. 


* * * * * 


Twenty-five years from that first abolition in 
1807, through wars and adversity, and victory 
and peace, and again through new wars and 
new peace, that great anti-slavery conflict 
went steadfastly on, until, in 1832, the Vittoria, 
Leipzig, and Elba of the first war were suc- 
ceeded by the Waterloo of the real final 
victory ; the twenty millions sterling freely 
given by England to redeem herself and 
Africa from the great wrong; the banishment 
of the iniquity for ever from all lands over 
which England held sway. 

To the last the veteran leader, William 
Wilberforce, lived and fought on; at the 
very last (by one of those weird repetitions 
of history which read like the refrain of a 
dirge), like Pitt and Fox in the first cam- 
paigns of the war, dying, if not before the 
victory was won, yet before the day of 
triumph dawned. And the whole House of 
Commons followed him to his grave in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The sixty years’ war was over ; once more, 
evil had been conquered by good. 

A conflict still, as we know, to be suc- 





ceeded by other conflicts elsewhere, in the 
same cause; never indeed to be finished, 
until the iniquity shall be banished utterly 
from the world. 

And then, and then ? 

Other wrongs, other slaveries, other warfares, 
other victories ; as long as the source of all 
wrongs and all bondage remains in man; the 
great mystery of iniquity, beside which all 
else that we call darkness is penetrable, the 
awful possibility of the slavery of selfishness 
and disobedience involved in the very power 
to love and obey. 

Patiently, for more than half a century, 
that great anti-slavery struggle went on; the 
“moral atmosphere,” which we call public 
opinion, slowly clearing and becoming healthy 
in the only way in which “moral atmospheres” 
ever do clear and become healthy; not by 
any volcanic irresistible convulsion, as of the 
elements ; nor by slow inevitable diffusion, as 
of the seasons ; but by a strenuous keeping or 
restoring of the sanitary laws ; by a laborious 
clearing and planting, and embanking, 
and draining away of everything that causes 
malaria ; by a few brave and patient men, 
often at first by only one, refusing to drift 
smoothly along with the evil current of the 
times, but pulling resolutely Against the 


| Stream. 


The End, 





SEASONS. 


OULS have seasons. 
time 
Breaketh into voice and bloom, 
Beareth in her breast the sweetness 
Of the golden days to come— 
Hush !—a something dawneth straightway, 
Openeth a celestial gateway. 


Youth with spring- 


Love, with summer. On his bosom, 
Ruffled by no changeful wind, 
Calm reposeth, full and favoured 
All His bounties that is kind : 
Yet a silence strangely reigneth 
Where the Dove alone complaineth. 


Is it that with Love as summer— 

All its sweetnesses in view— 

He is silent, by the picture 

Waked to reading it anew? 
Does he, mournful in his gladness, 
Bode, “ Hereafter cometh sadness ?” 





Even so. The hill-top mounted, 
Straight declineth then the way, 
It is fore-ordained of Angels 
That the night succeed the day— 
After laughter falleth sighing, 
After living cometh dying. 


Even so. But so ’tis pleasant, 
When the soul hath reached its gloom, 
When the silence speaketh only 
Of the silence of the tomb, 
When no more the Dove complaineth 
For that ne’er a dove remaineth, 


Then, O friends, ’tis well to whisper 
Hopeful, to the wearied soul— 
Patience heart ! the night it endeth, 
Way-worn feet have reached the goal— 
After sighing falleth laughter, 
After Death the great Hereafter. 
C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
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IN REFORMATION TIMES: 
Some Glimpses of ife at a Great Era. 
By THE AUTHOR or “PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS.” 


PART III—THE BARRETS. 


CHAPTER IIL.—THE SOLID TRIBULATION AND 
THE MOCKING SHADOW. 
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house. 
conscience. 
could not feel at ease, or fall on proper 
footing, with the black-robed woman who, 
though she did not dream of blaming 
him, and did not complain to him, remained 
a monument of suffering endurance and pa- 
tient sickness of heart. The squire was pro- 
| voked by Elisabeth’s fidelity in mourning 
now, if she had forgotten once; the first 
Selby had been something like a man, a 
young fellow with apparent flush of health 
and life, while his brother Julian was no more 
than a sickly scholar, emaciated and hectic, 
so that a single ague or a touch of the falling 
sickness might cut him off any day. 

“ He needed her the more,” she said. 

What sort of argument was that for a woman 
| who set a proper value on herself, and might 
again have the pick of brave husbands? 
She was worth even a nobleman’s wooing 
now, and might rise two or three steps in 
social grade. ‘The more mature woman that 
she was, the less time she had to waste in 
puling and pining for what the priest had told 
her was unlawful. But Elisabeth, godly, 


| neither fathom nor console. 


Madam | 
Selby’s return to her place in her uncle’s | 
The old squire had twinges of | 
Bluff and hardy as he was, he | 


| reasonable, and meek as she had always been 


| showed no present disposition to take the | 


| squire’s comfort ; and as he hated to look upon 
| her face, he had to fall back on a continual 


| round of bowling matches, fishing-expeditions, 
| inspection of his warrens, and punishment of 


| rogues and vagabonds, which should keep him 
| as much occupied abroad as possible. Madam 


uncom- | Selby banished the squire from his own hearth 
forta-| and chair in the hall bow-window. 


Hugh the younger had the recoil of the 


and,| young from the misfortune which they can- 


not obviate, and from the grief they can 
He imagined 
that he knew only too well what it would be 
to be even near losing his cousin Joyce; but 
he could not conceive the wild conflict, the 


: | dull despair of being forbidden even to 
» weeks) 
- Of early 


mourn a loss, the deadly pain and shame 
which shot through Elisabeth when it was 


brought home to her that she, a good woman, | 


was not like other good women, but had 
| never owned a right to the place which she 
had filled with honour and joy, while she 
had sought to glorify God in the tie which 
now was said to be no binding tie either in 
the sight of God or man. 

In Hugh’s secret heart, though he pitied 
both Julian Selby and Elisabeth very sin- 
cerely, and while he had more esteem for 
| Julian’s intellectual and moral gifts than his 
| father could spare, he did think that the dis- 
solved marriage was not quite worth the 
frantic outcry which was made about it. The 
couple were almost middle-aged in his eyes 
—Elisabeth, the younger of the two by a 
| year, must be twenty-nine. They were fast 
growing old. They had had their day ; why 
rave because its end was somewhat antici- 
pated ? Above all, why stand in the way, 
barring the opening day of others ? 

Not so argued Joyce, whose wholesome 
heart was changed to gall by her vehement 
adoption of her sister’s sorrows. If a liie-long 
widowhood, without the rights and privileges 
of widowhood, were good enough for Elisa- 
beth, a single life was only, too good for Joyce. 
Possibly poor Julian could not altogether help 
himself—a rueful sufierer by the terrible 
change which had come over his life and 
blasted his home. Joyce’s heart smote her 


| 
| 





for unkind judgments of her brother-in-law, 
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whom she, together with all women, loved | 
since his compulsory sedentary occupations | 


had drawn him into association with them, | 


while his manliness and superiority had con- 
tinued unimpaired. 
But even Julian Selby ought to have known 


| beforehand what might happen, and should 


have found some redress, and not allowed 


| himself to be beaten off the field with his 





| den surely He strengthens the back to bear | 





kind heart swelling in strange sullenness be- 
cause Elisabeth, being unable to refute the 
logic of her teachers, in anguish consented to 
their verdict, and would rather pluck out her 
right eye than that she, and above all, he, 
should be written—anathema maranatha. 

It was not poor Joyce’s way to be unerringly 
accurate in apportioning censure and awarding 
retribution. She took the lion’s share to her- 
self, ungrudgingly, in proposing its acceptance 


to Hugh Barret, who rebelled at the morsel. | 
But it must be confessed that she did not | 


thrive on her self-abnegation. Adopted sor- 
rows make, after all, but a spurious experience. 
When the God of Providence imposes a bur- 


it; and the inevitable nature of the load, 
with the absence of any lawful chance of 
freedom, braces the back with the fortitude 
born of resignation. But voluntarily assumed 
martyrdom and fantastic consecration, how- 
ever honourable, and touching to the woes of 
another, do not of necessity carry strength 
with them. God wills wisely our several for- 
tunes, and all that man can do is to accept 
his will, and because of Christ’s grace to trust 
in its perfect goodness, When the two women 
are grinding at the mill, and the one is taken 
and the other left, she who is spared must 
not forsake her grinding in order to go on 
bewailing. ‘“ What shall this man do?” asks 
an apostle of the unspoken future of his 
fellow. ‘‘ What is that to thee? follow thou 
me,” answers the all-comprehending, merciful 
Lord. In this sense every man should bear 
his own burden. There is danger in any 
other course. Not even the most generous 
can interfere with what is really another's, 
and help that other to any purpose, but on 
the contrary, must hurt himself with a worse 
hurt than that of body or worldly estate, or 
even of sweet human affections by inter- 
meddling. So it was, that Elisabeth waxed 
dumb, so far as fretting went, under the blow 


| which had shattered her roof-tree, stripped 
| her of the companion of her soul, and even of 


her matronly dignity and repute ; while Joyce 
was peevish, perverse, inclined to rail under 
the mere reflection of the adversity which she 
had clutched as her own. 





Joyce was cold and distant to her uncle, 
who had accustomed himself to bask in the 


sunshine of her busy content and fresh glad- 
ness, until he had come to be damped and 
vexed when he could by no means win her 
smiles and prattle, after striving in a manner 
that was positively pathetic; for with all his 
faults the squire was stout-hearted, and he 
had been as a father to her. 

Joyce was still harder to her cousin, thwart- 
ing his overtures and repulsing his approaches. 
Then, notwithstanding that he had his share 
of wit, Hugh, while he was higher-hearted, 
more unselfish than his father, had not his 
father’s patience with the froward girl, whom 
both father and son loved. 
unsettled and sour. 


and even of the attractions and excitements 
of great towns, while he would scowl at the 





| to be propitiated by Dame Wade, his table, 





He began to be | 
He would talk of the | 
reduction of Ireland, and campaigning against | 
the Scots, of voyages in search of new worlds, | 


benefits of country life, with which he had | 
hitherto been well satisfied. Next, the old | 
squire would take up the cudgels against his | 
son ; get intoa rage, fume fiercely and decline | 


| his steward, his accounts, his stand of falcons, | 


| his leashes of dogs, his barns, or anything. 

| The whole household was out of trim, as if 
drifting to disintegration and grief in com- 
pany with another household. And Joyce 
looked on as yet with gloomy consent to the 
result. ‘Oh, Uncle Hugh,” she would silently 
appeal to him, “ what ill had Elisabeth or 
Julian Selby done to you? Had you 
no feeling for the girl who so long dwelt 


had had eyes to value her? My naughti- 
ness pleased you better, but that. does 
not please me to think of. I dare say if you 
were sick, uncle, I should forget it all, and 
watch by your bed ; but to stir your sack now 
with rosemary, and play shovelboard with 
you, and grin in your face as if nothing had 
happened, I will have none of it, let you 
hang your grey beard as you will.” 

It was a sad sign of how broken in spirit 
Elisabeth was, that she failed to perceive that 
her wrong was spreading and engulfing others 
—her young sister, all her old friends—and she 
did not rise up to prevent the engulfment. 
She was apathetic, unless when she had starts 
and fits of anguish, and then she would 
change parts with her sister, and be more 
unsettled and wayward than Joyce. Joyce had 
wished Elisabeth to resume the mistress-ship 
of Chevehurst, but Elsabeth would not con- 
sent to this. 

“My hand hath lost its cunning except 





with you—your better than daughter—if you | 
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where another house is concerned,” she pro- | occupy herself with her prayers and works of | 
tested ; and when Joyce saw how her mind | charity, and at last be at rest.” So Elisabeth 


was bound up with Ditton, she felt that her 
sister had no living interest in Chevehurst. 
Indeed, it was as if it were only Elisabeth’s 
body which dwelt without a soul at Cheve- 
hurst. Good as she was, and desirous in spite 
of Joyce’s will not to throw her shadow over 
others, or prove more of a trouble to them 
than she could help, her heart was all at 
Ditton, or in London with Julian Selby. 
When she broke her long fits of silence, and, 
looking absently into the wood fire, or out 
into the flower-bordered quadrangle, spoke to 
Joyce, sitting at her account books or her 
needlework, covertly watching her sister, it 
would be to say— 

“They will have made the first cheese for 
the year this week at Ditton. The calves will 
be part weaned. I wonder how my-Lady 
Suffolk’s calf—we called the cow Lady Suffolk 
because she came from that quarter, and she 
was a very stately beast—is turning out. The 
floor-cloth for the summer parlour must have 
come home. Ah! my foot will never tread 
upon it, though I chose it, and made a great 
work about the choice. Julian was always 
the better of a rug for his feet. I hope that 
they remember it in London, and see that 
he has his morning draught flavoured with 
tansy or borage. Do I forget myself because 
I hope that ? Sure it can be no sin to remem- 
ber what was once my chief earthly duty.” 

“ Elisabeth,” said Joyce, suggesting another 
idea for her sister’s consideration, in order to 
divert the woe-begone mind from perpetually 
turning back to re-travel the same round, “are 
you not thankful that you have been spared 
the trial of leaving children behind you, or 
else of parting them from their father ?” 

“JI do not know about that,” declared 
Elisabeth, doubtfully ; “they would have been 
brought up to their marred fortunes, and they 
might have been a comfort to their father. 
Many people would have been found with 
the heart to take care of motherless little chil- 
dren, but who will mind my Julian as I 
minded him? Oh! God, be good to him 
and me,” she prayed, clasping her hands over 
her face, and bowing herself under her afflic- 
tion ; “give us our reward at last, unworthy 
as we are, for it was to keep him and me to 
thee, that I left my love, my husband.” 

“ T would, Joyce, that the Reformed Church 
were not so sweeping in condemning all re- 
ligious houses into which lone women like me 
might take refuge, to be no more tempted by 
the sight of our lost joys in the possession 
of others. In such a retreat a woman might 





said one day when she was more like herself, 
and more concerned with her future. 

“Let us walk over to the parish church 
this afternoon, Elisabeth, and hear the clerk 
reading the Bible to the people who have 
gathered to listen, after vespers,” Joyce pro- 
posed, eagerly fain to entice the desolate 
woman’s foot over the threshold. 

Elisabeth consented, and the two young 
women took the field path, which was so 
short, and so near home, that they did not 
fear to follow it without an attendant, and 
which terminated in a stile, a lych gate, and 
a little grey church of Norman architecture, 
with the vicar’s small house adjoining. The | 
path was through the pasture, where the long | 
meadow-grass was beginning to wave in an | 
approach to its June luxuriance, and where | 
red sorrel, black plaintain heads, amber king- 
cups, and white ox-eyed daisies were already 
nodding. Colts and heifers were treading up 
to the fetlocks in their sweet juicy food ; 
larks, willow-wrens, and plovers had their 
nests in tedded tufts, or under tall stalks of 
ragwort. Presently the cultivated pasture 
passed into one of the warrens, into which so 
much “good English land, because of the 
value of fur,” was retrograding, in defiance of 
acts of parliament. There the short, bare 
turf was fragrant and gay with purple wild 
thyme and golden cowslips, while it was full 
of burrows, into which living grey-and-white 
balls were for ever scudding, and haunted by 
shrill screaming sand martins and lapwings. 
Like all places in a state of nature, it had 
a wild, inspiriting freshness. Close to the 
stile and the lych gate there had once been a 
pilgrim’s holy well, possibly connected with 
the foundation of the church on that spot. 
Vigorously reforming hands had thrown down 
the arch and parapet of the well, so that they | 
had half choked the fountain, causing it to 
bubble up hysterically, and to overflow its 
old bounds, with no order or result save that 
of perpetual oozy discomfort. 

“Poor well! thou hast fared no better than 
some of us,” said Elisabeth, pausing and dip- 
ping her fingers into the spent water; and 
then, shaking her hand free of the soiling 
drops, she added quickly, “but it was no 
more than thy desert, for thou pretendest to 
heal what thou couldst nat so much as touch. 
I remember I once sought thee in behalf of 
a friend, and thou didst cheat me like many 
another. I owe thee a grudge, yet even in 
thy best days thou didst not pretend to heala 
wounded spirit.” 
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The thatched lych gate still bore its pious 
inscriptions, carved on its brown wood :— 


“ My Father’s House is a House of Prayer.” 
The iron-studded door of the church stood 
open as when the empty niches were filled 
with the figures of saints, and there was a daily 
stream of wayfarers bound to leave their 
votive wreaths, present their offerings, and do 


shrine. 1 
at home, to perform their daily tasks, and 


“The Place were thine Honour dwelleth.” | 


their penances ; fulfilling the irksome obliga- | 
tions of their enforced round before each | 
The people were now taught to pray | 


rule their hearts and lives, instead of wander- 
ing from chapel to chapel, lavishing their sub- | 
stance on robes to the Virgin and St. Lucy, | 
or a silver groat to St. Anthony, or a rose-| 
noble to St. Nicholas, according to the degree | 
and means of the worshipper. | 

But in the cool dark depths of the church | 
there was a considerable number of persons 
resting at the foot of the pillars, and on the 
steps of the pulpit, waiting to see whether | 
Master Nye, who had been sent for to some | 
distance to minister to a sick person, or his 
clerk, who had accompanied him, would re- 
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turn in time to read a lesson for even-song. | country, and on keeping their own with the 
These people were of different ages and ranks, | arguers on the opposite side, in every market- 
and impelled by different motives. There | place and village ale-house ; listeners, like the 
were tottering old women, old Athenians, in search of some new thing 
with which to foil their next rival in talk at| 
home or abroad. There were young men, fiery | 
dependent on Master Nye’s bounty, and as | and speculative, though they were in a con-| 
desirous of pleasing him as of pleasing any | dition little removed from that of hinds ;| 
old friar or sacristan by attendance to their | farmers’ sons and village artisans, early loosed 
devotions—listeners for the sake of the loaves | from the few ploughs which remained in the | 
and fishes. There were keen looking, middle- | soil, and from the smithy and cartwrights’ | 
| aged men, bent on getting to the rights of the | shops, coming to the new doctrines and to) 
| theological disputes which were rending the | the Bible as to a mint of social and political | 
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rights ; listeners who, if they could no longer 
hope to take Christ and make Him a king, 
trusted to draw helps to material prosperity 
and watchwords for earthly ambition from his 
Word. And there were a few listeners, both 
men and women, old and young; but most 
of them were clad in mourning cloaks and 
hoods, or with the traces of care and sorrow 
and longing on their wistful faces. These were 
they who, through much tribulation, had 
reached even their present lowly station in the 
general assembly and church of the First-Born. 

Though its interpreter was absent, the book 
into which all the congregation sought to look 
by the eyes of another, was manifest. With 
oaken brass-clasped boards, to which was 
fixed the chain that bound it to the desk, it 
lay open and unguarded. But, though some 
of the inquirers went up and handled it covet- 
ously, none was so clerkly as to read it to 
his fellows. ; 

There was:a little hush and rustle of re- 
spect for the two ladies from the manor of 
Chevehurst:as; im'the comparative dusk of the 
| lengtheming afternoon shadows, they came up 
| the nmidéile aisle of the church. A manor was 
a manor, however religious opinions might 
differ, and the ladies, Madam Selby and Mrs. 
Joyce, were-well regarded by their neighbours, 
rich and poor. There was even general sym- 
pathy for poor Madam Selby, who, without 
| having thenght te do evil, had consented to 
receive:a Heavy punishment. 

‘The sisters did not enter their seat in 
church. Joyee wentand spoke to:some of her 
acquaintances im the-group 5. Elisabeth walked 
softlyto the desk, and turnediever the pages 
of the Bible with her finger,-secking in the 
holy beok for the healing: which she had 
missed im the hely well. 

Suddenly am impulse seized her—she 
looked’ up andi.around on the:company with 
her’ face: 

“ Good people,” sie addressed them ab- 
tuptly, but with modest firmness, “would you 
that I should read a lesson to you? The 
Scriptures are free. I may serve till the 
clerk comes.” 

A little murmur of surprise and assent, alike 
at the condescension and the capability of the 
speaker, arose from the hearers. No one 
objected, or cried out that such a deed were 
sacrilege. Only Joyce stepped quickly to the 
side of Elisabeth, with eye fixed loyally on 
her sister to be ready to step into the breach 
at whatever cost, and relieve the reader should 
she give way. 

But Elisabeth did not even falter; it was 
as if she had left her shy, retiring nature, with 





her sorrows, behind her. She read, in a silvery 
voice, passage after passage, and story after 
story, choosing, with an instinct or inspiration 
of selection, what was most comprehensible 
and applicable to all. 

Think what it must have been for Christian 
men and women to hear, with the eager in- 
terest of novelty and the marvel of a fresh 
acquaintance, the stories of Joseph and his 
brethren, of David and Jonathan; the parables 
of the Prodigal Son, and the Good Samari- 
tan? It was not that the Roman Catholic 
faith did not include such histories and 
parables, but that in the corruption into which 
it had fallen when it neglected nearly alto- 
gether the instruction of its people, and from 
the manner in which the Bible narratives had 
been overlaid by medizeval saints’ legends, the 
simple:and sublime records of the Bible were 
largely lost to the nations who upen it founded 
their faith. 

In these lessons there was:really nothing to 
meet the wants of cunning time-servers, of 
turbulent or subtle contreversialists, of the 
rising democrat and Ishmaelite: fighting for 
his own hand—only for the weary and the 
heavy-laden simmer was there rest, only for 
the single-hearted amél the traly moble was 
there the losing of life m onflerto fir’ it 
again, the self-renumeiation for the:purpose of 
being in the Father and the Sen, and of 
working with and for the whole family in 
heaven and earth, 

Yet all who-listened were more or less fas- 
cinated by the-words thus spokem to'them, and 
desired to have them spokenwagain. Elisa- 
beth, withdrawing and’ returmimg home as-un- 
obtrusively as she had come, while she leant 
on Joyce’s arm, felt a little lightened in her 
heart. This act in behalf of others had done 
her good. 

“I may read again when the clerk is not at 
hand, and if no better reader can be found, 
may I not, Joyce?” she asked. ‘I do not 
think I am barred or unfit. What think you ?” 

“I cry God-a-mercy on the men who are 
clerks if you be unfit,” protested Joyce. 

After that day Elisabeth went regularly, 
morning and evening, to the parish church, 
and gave good help to the singing when there 
was no call for her to read. Some one has 
said that all English men and women sang in 
those days ; and Elisabeth had not only the 
natural advantage of a rich, full voice, but 
Julian Selby, a master Of music, had skilled 
her in the science. Master Nye was grateful 
for her assistance ; but, though she was obedient 
and deferential to Master Nye, and fully be- 
lieved in and respected him as a true physician, 
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| who had not shrunk from wielding the opera- 
| tor’s knife in her service, somehow weak 
| human nature recoiled from familiar intimacy 
| with him and his, and Elisabeth and he were 
| never nearer to each other than a faithful 
| pastor and a loyal member of his flock. In 
| place of entering his house after the daily 

services, to rest and consult with him and 

his wife and daughters, Elisabeth never sought 
| farther rest than what she could get in the 
| church porch, where she would sit for half an 
hour at a time schooling herself to patience 
| and resignation. 


CHAPTER IV.—A SURPRISE. 


SEEING Elisabeth sitting alone one hot sum- 
mer noon, the sole living object among the 
| dead lying under the stones of the church- 
yard around her, and looking, in spite of 
what young Hugh Barret had hastily judged 
her middle-age, wonderfully young, this same 
| Hugh, returning from the great Chevehurst 
| sheep-shearing, was moved to turn aside and 
| join his cousin. He was the more impelled to 


| do so by the circumstance that, whether or not | 


| it was a mellow illusion produced by the full 
| flood of light without, the face looked to 


worn forehead, while a faint smile hovered 

|about the lips, which had been so long 
dragged down with the woeful sentence they 

_ had allowed themselves to echo. 

For the moment Elisabeth struck Hugh as 


| being nearer to content than Joyce, so that | 


| the reluctance, half impatient and half deli- 

cate, of the young man to come in contact 
| with her great misfortunes, fled, and he sat 
down beside her. 

Elisabeth fairly smiled as she welcomed 
him. “Come, Hugh, and tell me what you 
, have been about? I never see you here, to get 
| a quiet word with you, except on a Sunday.” 

Hugh looked a little convicted of negli- 
| gence ; for the early reformers had recovered 
| the zeal of the early Christians in assembling 
| themselves together. Matins and evensong 
| were no longer utterly neglected in parish 
| churches—no longer a mere form calling 
| together no more than the parish priest and 
| his household. 

“T am out of sorts and in trouble, cousin 
Elisabeth,” he muttered. “I am not able to 
bring my mind to bear upon lessons here.” 

‘Ah, but that is just the reason why you 
should come,” alleged Elisabeth, looking far 
away. across the misty flat of the warren. 

“ Ay, with regard to some troubles,” an- 
| swered Hugh shyly; “but mine finds no 

encouragement there,” and he glanced into 


him as if there was a crown of peace on the | 


the church at the book on the reading-desk. 
| “ Methinks I am childish, or guilty of idol 
worship,” he added quietly and musingly. 
“ But the Bible is not for wise men and 
saints, but for the sinful children of men,” 
persisted Elisabeth. ‘‘ There is reference to 
you, Hugh ; come and see.” 
And she took him by the hand and walked 
in, and pointed out how Jacob loved Rachel, 
and counted the seven years during which he 
served for her but as one day, because of the 
love he bore her. “And there is notice of 
desolate women like me—women parted 
from their husbands,” she explained simply. 
“There was Michal, the daughter of Saul, 
| who was in worse hap than I am, because she 
| was not only taken from David, but given to 
another, and taken from him again and _ re- 
stored to David; and see, Hugh, how gently 
it is recorded that this last poor husband, 
though he did not resist—how could he 
against the voice ‘of the king and judge P— 
followed her, weeping as he went. I fear me, 
if there had not been such notices in the 
Bible, I too might not have found grace to 
come to it and get my portion in it.” 
| “I cannot understand it, cousin,” pro- 
tested Hugh, in a sudden burst of confidence. 
“We might have all been so happy, and here 
we are set against each other, because of no 
fault of ours, as it seemeth, unless it be that 
| of an excess of affection and suffering in each 
other’s pain. Can this be the will of God?” 
***T am not come to send peace on earth, 
but a sword,’ the Lord said to his disciples,” 
| Elisabeth reminded him. “I think I see that 
| there must be periods of special confusion 
| and suffering while the light as yet struggles 
through the darkness. If so, there must be 
victims whereof it may be said they are only 
too much honoured, if they will but see it, 
| that they, in their weakness and errors, are 
| selected to know anything, however little, of 
the fellowship of His sufferings.” 
“‘But you, who were the pattern of wifely 
tenderness and virtue—no wonder that it 
makes my Joyce mad that your enemies, 
among the scum of the earth, should have it 
in their power to point at you as fallen from 
your estate, deceived, and undone.” 
* Tt is hard to bear,” owned Elisabeth with 
a deep sigh, “ but am I the only poor woman 
| in this realm who, without guilt, may yet be 
| reviled if some have the heart to revile? 
| As for poor me, I have not many enemies; 
| but I know I was set up, and might have 
| grown even more conceited in my fancied 

hero if I had not been rudely pulled 
| down. Even good wine will settle upon the 
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lees and ferment foully, and to be let alone is 
sometimes the awfulest sentence of all. God 
knows best. I have always the comfort of 
being avised by thy old friend Julian Selby. 
Surely you did love him, Hugh; never was 
such a kindly or gifted man, and he is a 
virtuous and God-fearing gentleman, though 
a sorely stricken one.” 

“ You are a good soul sent to better us, after 
all,” declared Hugh, reverently drawing her 
arm through his to take her home, when 
Joyce saw the two coming through the gate- 
way. She looked down on Hugh from her 
window not disapprovingly. “Yes, Hugh, 
be good to her, it sets you well,” she affirmed 
merrily, though she subjoined immediately, 
“but give over seeking to get round me. I 
cannot endure the thought of marriage—God’s 
institution. So it might have been in Eden, 
but here it has been so bandied abaut, for- 
sworn, degraded, that it may have lost God’s 
mark and favour utterly for aught that I can 
see.” 


CHAPTER V.—TRUCE AND TRUST. 


THE even tenor of Elisabeth’s way after 
she had settled at Chevehurst was much dis- 
turbed one day by the arrival of a special 
messenger bringing a letter to her from her 
renounced husband. 

“Dear Elisabeth,” the letter set forth, for 
Elisabeth in place of refusing to read it, caught 
greedily at the perusal “(for I may call you 
dear, though no longer wife), since I wrote to 
you in my deepest dolour, turning even against 
you in my pain when all seemed over, as I 
dared not deny, a new authority hath, to my 
great relief and comfort, entered on the 
scene. I can say no more than that no man, 
not even your uncle or Master Nye, will con- 
tradictits potency. I propose to travel down, 
armed with this authority, to Chevehurst, 
craving sight and speech of you to confer on 
the fresh feature in our case. 

“Yours still to dispose of, my Elisabeth, 
for the few days which may remain to me, 
Julian Selby. 

“Do not look for me within the week, as I 
must travel slowly.” 

‘¢What has come to him ?” cried Elisabeth, 
all stirred and breathless with re-awakened 
doubt and yearning. “Can the King’s Ma- 
jesty have done aught in our behalf? Alake! 
he could do nought in his own. I must send 
my duty to Julian and see him, and hear 
what he has to say. Neither kinsman nor 
priests can forbid that which is his right, 
though he had never been anything more to 
me than the poor boy Morris’s brother. Let 





me see; what does he write of travelling 
slowly? and his handwriting, which used to 
be fair and clerkly like everything else he did, 
is an unsightly scrawl. I am mortally afraid 
this trouble has been too much for him, and 
he is sick to death. Oh, love, love! live 
and let me know that you are breathing com- 
mon air with me, though I may no longer 
bask in the sunshine of your presence.” 

“Tt is cruel thus to toss her back and 
fore,” protested Joyce indignantly. 

“What can the fellow mean ?” frowningly 
questioned the old squire. 

“She is his in heart and soul, though all 
the priests in Christendom agree to sever 
what they once linked,” asserted young Hugh 
with meaning tones. 

But when the litter which bore Julian 
Selby was carried within the gateway of 
Chevehurst, and he was assisted out of it, 
neither Elisabeth nor any one else was left 
to speculate any longer on his meaning, or 
to debate what was the supreme authority he 
had cited which had given him a title to be 
there. Death was in the litter and looked 
out of the traveller’s hollow eyes, though they 
were sparkling with a species of joy. The 
failing sands of Julian Selby’s life had been 
shaken to the last grains by the storm which 
had divided him and his wife. During the 
few weeks they had been apart the feeble 
flame of his life, which she had fanned assidu- 
ously, left to itself, had sunk, and flickered 
down to the socket. 

“They would not let you live with me, 
Elisabeth, but they will let me die with you, 
and I have come to die,” he said to her; 
and at that strange comfort the woman 
echoed his words in a cry at once bitter and 
sweet. One in death, if not in life. United 
in death, so often the only solution of life’s 
miseries—the end of the whole matter—or 
rather, the glorious beginning of new cycles 
of glory, honour, and immortality. 

Elisabeth, after the first shock, quickly re- 
covered herself. With great quietness and 
fortitude she nursed Julian Selby in his last 
days. Restored to what had been in a mea- 
sure the source of his life, that faint life 
leaped up a little, though it was plain to him 
and to all, that this was but a stage in its 
transfer. During the brief respite of these 
painless, refreshed summer days, however, 
the pair had blessedly peaceful communion 
with each other, and with the friends who 
stood around, looking on them with awe- 
struck faces and stilled, softened hearts. 
Julian forgave all interference, dictation, 
censure, acknowledged every right of kins- 
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man and priest, and appointed the old squire, | will repay,’ even though we had not forgotten 
who groaned inwardly over the appointment, | and been at peace. Cannot you forget? or 
to watch over Elisabeth’s interests in that | must you force us to remember still. and 
heirship of Ditton which Julian Selby was | mourn that we have innocently marred both 
resolute in willing to her. It was little to | your nature and your fortunes?” 

return to her for all it had cost her; but; ‘If I could but get back my trust, Elisa- 
Elisabeth would take it from him for his | beth!” lamented Joyce, shivering in her iso- 
sake, and reside there in honour and dignity, | lation. “I have lost my trust in man.” 
while she shed his and her bounty softly, like “Nay, an’ it be as bad as that, if you 
dew on the mown grass, in the place which had | cannot forgive and trust the brother whom 
known alike their happiness and their misery. | you have seen, I fear me you cannot reve- 

Julian selected the ministrations of Master | rence and trust the Father whom you have 
Nye, who came and went from the sick man’s | not seen, any more than you can love Him 
chamber with moist eyes, and a fervent state-| in the same strait. Pray, Joyce, pray, and 
ment that he had never been favoured to | we two will pray that your faith in man may 
join in a more moving service, or seen a man | come back. I dare not charge you further | 
and woman who more meekly gave God the | to make it up with Hugh in such a temper, 
glory, and appeared in a fairer way to heaven. | for what is marriage without trust? Ah, 

The calm hope shining in these two faces | sister, all life is a trust; death itself is a 
was a rebuke to the family divisions. trust,” urged Elisabeth. 

“Julian would fain see everybody happy But when argument was stayed, and-Hugh 
before he goes, Joyce,” pled Elisabeth with | himself stood aloof tenderly to allow those 
her sister, looking as serene in her lily pallor} who had so engrossed and disturbed the 
as if Julian Selby were once more a bride- | family life at Chevehurst to pass on, hand in 
groom, and she his bride going with him to | hand, even into the dark valley where they 
a surer bridal home. ‘‘Canst not please | were to part, Joyce’s proud, staunch heart 
him, Joyce, and please our uncle by binding | broke and yielded, and her trust came back in 
yourself to take good care of the old man ja flood. She owned that God, who rules in 
who has been kind to us—and very kind to | heaven and earth, did all things well, and 
you—and so draw his spirit, as God will, up | that man, God's vicegerent, with all his errors 
to higher regions as he goes down the hill | and falls, was still entitled to the human 
of life? I shall be back at Ditton, and I | award of magnanimous amnesty, ever-fresh 
do not think that I shall ever quit Julian’s | faith, and fond fidelity. Then Joyce, restored 
place more, till I be laid to sleep beside him | to her right mind—to patience, content, and 
in the chancel of Ditton church. Canst not | sweet humble affection, saw and confessed 
do it? Nay, wench, dost not rather pine | that she too had been very wrong in her 
sore to help to make young Hugh, who is | wilful unmercifulness, sought to be forgiven 
your true lover, the good and noble man, | by her uncle and Hugh, desired nothing 
that I devoutly believe and trust it is in him | better than to atone for her sins against them 
to be, instead of goading and flouting, and | by loving and serving them all the days of 
destroying the lad as you bid fair to do?| her life, and making Chevehurst, as Elisa- 
It is not like you, Joyce, to be so hard. | beth had made Ditton, a home of godliness, 
‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, and I | virtue, and peace. 
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Q)% the last day of August, 1847, a letter | heard of the project a few days before, from 
from the Consul-General, now Lord | some English travellers, but nothing definite 
Strathnairn, notified to me that a party had | as to the mode of carrying it out. 

started from H.M.S. Spartan, for the Torden | On receipt of the letter, Mr. Critchlow, 
and the Dead Sea; and it recommended | the architect of our new church in Jerusalem, 
that the Pashd of Jerusalem should send | and I, started off ourselves with four men 
some soldiers up the line of the river, to| of the Bashi-bozuk, to look after the ad- 
meet them and ensure their safety. I had | venturers, 
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We were not above an hour away from 
Jerusalem, but just at the brow of the descent 
to the Hhand el’Azarieh (commonly called 
“the Apostles’ Fountain”), when we met 
two Europeans excessively bronzed by the 
sun, and one of them, a tall powerful young 
man, announced himself as Lieutenant Moly- 
neux, of the Sfaréan, and his dragoman named 
Joseph. 

Turning aside from the road into a field, 
he stated that he was in a state of much 
anxiety, for the boat with her three fine 
fellows, volunteers from the frigate, had been 
assailed by wild Arabs, half-way down the 
river, near Abu ‘Obeidah, the property plun- 
dered, and the men turned loose into the 
wilderness. He was broken-hearted on their 
account, and for the failure of the expedition 
so far. The boat, however, had been spared, 
and was brought down the Jordan opposite 
to Jericho by the man in charge of it after 
leaving Tiberias, and an Arab picked up by 
the way, and he had hoisted a blue ensign 
over the petty tower of Jericho, as a signal 
in case the men should wander down in that 
direction: only it did not seem probable 
that they would do so, for he had, while 
with them, taken particular pains to explain 
that, notwithstanding all the windings of the 
stream, the Jordan’s course was substantially 
parallel with the sea coast, running from 
north to south; he therefore considered it 
probable that they had taken a westerly 
direction over the hills, to reach the Mediter- 
ranean, 

His object in coming now to Jerusalem 
was to consult with the Consul, as to what 
might be done.in respect to his men, and to 
get what assistance he could in carrying out 
the second part of his researches, namely, 
that upon the Dead Sea. 

I decided upon returning to the city for 
the night, as it was near sunset, and getting 
a reinforcement of soldiers from the Pasha. 
So with my Kawwas I galloped on ahead of 
Molyneux and the rest, in order to have the 
city-gate kept open for them on arrival. 

It was the season of Ramadan, and I just 
reached St. Stephen’s gate as the sentinels 
were about to close it, poor fellows, with 
their breakfast waiting before them. The 
castle gun gave the signal of sunset, when 
eating. might begin, as my horse’s hoofs 
rattled over the pavement towards the 
Seraglio. I insisted on seeing His Ex- 
cellency Zareaf Pasha immediately, and 
found him with one of the Effendis, just 
sitting down to the pilaf. ‘The story was 
told in brief, out of pity to the faint and 





fasting creatures, and merely asking for more 
soldiers I took leave, but returned after a 
couple of hours with Molyneux, to impart 
fuller details. 

At first the Pasha flatly refused -to give 
any further help, for he said, the district 
complained of might be probably out of his 
jurisdiction: how could he know whether it 
was so or not? and then again the robbers 
were savages. “Do you not know that the 
Bedawen are not men but beasts?” (Aaiwén- 
der)—however, he at last promised us ten 
Arnaouts with their Aga for the morrow. 

During the evening Molyneux obtained 
the services of a Maltese in the city, one 
who said he had spent some years as a sailor, 
and might therefore be useful in rowing the 
boat upon the Dead Sea: and then got a 
good night’s sleep, which was much needed 
after the cares and sleeplessness of some 
time past. 

On the 1st September we left Jerusalem 
early with the Arnaout Bashi-bozuk, who had 
awaited us outside at Sitté Miriam, the re- 
puted Sepulchre of the Virgin Mary, under the 
command of a Yuz-bashi, or “ captain of a 
hundred” (in Scripture language, a centu- 
rion). He was a Bosnian, named Mustafa 
Aga; and on starting from the trysting place 
the two pairs of tiny kettledrums were re- 
echoed along the Mount of Olives. The 
Aga was mounted on a good road-horse, 
with scarlet saddle-cloth and fringes, also 
strings of small silver pieces (hesh-hesh) 
and silver chains about the head, besides a 
turquoise ornament hanging from the nos- 
trils. The fighting horse, however, was a 
finer animal, arrayed in equal state, and led 
before us by a mounted groom—a most 
absurd parade, as it seemed to us, for the 
kind of service we were engaged in, but 
perhaps not entirely without use among the 
barbarians of Jericho. 

Descending to the Plain of the Jordan 
(the Ghor), our British ensign was seen flying 
over the tower. It was attached to an Arab 
spear tufted with black ostrich feathers. 

The tents, having gone on before us, were 
already pitched, and on his arrival the 
Arnaouts formed in line and saluted their 
officer, by holding their muskets upright from 
the saddle in the left hand, and giving the 
Oriental salaam with the right. Ina short 
time we were seated by his side at the stagnant 
tank, and found that no tidings had arrived 
about the seamen. The two men from the 
boat, who had been stripped in company 
with the sailors, and beaten by the Arabs, 
gave their evidence, which was simple enough 
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—they had been greatly overpowered by num- 
bers. So it was resolved that we should 
march up the Ghor during the night, after 
the Ramadan breakfast, by moonlight, to 
avoid as much as possible the heat of the 
day in that region. 

Molyneux and I lay down to get some 
rest, with the thermometer at 97° Fahrenheit 
in the shade, but our sleep was soon dis- 
turbed by the tramp of horsemen arriving. 
These were Dr. Schultz, the Prussian Consul, 
and his cousin, Mr. Weber, who had come 
to offer any assistance in their power; but 
alas! their horses, besides being tired, were 
evidently of a kind unfit for such an expe- 
dition as we were bent upon, and this was 
at once understood. 

So we all lay down once more to rest, 
Bashi-bozuk, Prussians, and English, till one 
o’clock, when the moon rose over the Moab 
mountains: then the kettledrums beat the 
reveillée, small cups of coffee were admi- 
nistered, and we were on horseback in a few 
minutes more. 

Having got a reinforcement from the tower, 
we now mustered sixteen soldiers in the 
party. Nothing could be more romantic 
than our single file, preceded by the music 
(not altogether undeserving of the name in 
so wild a place and at such an hour), wind- 
ing among the thorny reb’k trees, and when we 
emerged upon the open space, the accoutre- 
ments glittering in the moonlight (such 
moonlight !) and the line of shadows moving 
along the ground at our bridle hand. 


“I see them on their winding way, 
Above their ranks the moonbeams play ; 
And nearer yet and yet more near 
The martial chorus strikes the ear.” 
HEBER. 

At daybreak a few small birds sung sweetly 
in the wilderness, but after sunrise the heat 
soon became oppressive. We made no halts, 
but kept on—on—on—almost in silence ; 
Molyneux occasionally, however, giving 
signals on a railway whistle, to which the 
lost men had been accustomed. 

We now and then fell in with single per- 
sons or small parties of kelp-burners, but 
they all ran off at our approach, and hid 
themselves among thickets of large thorns or 
canes, or in dried water channels. At length, 
by dint of shouting out promises that no 
harm should come to them, two beings, 
something resembling human, showed them- 
selves, but nothing was learned from them ; 
they could or would tell nothing. 

We advanced until the Wadi Zerka (Jab- 
bok) was visible before us, so that we must 
nearly have approached the locality of the 








disaster. 
mander represented that as they must be 


other place to go to, it was impossible to 
proceed further, we would not stay there in 
the wilderness. So we halted for a short 


sun, and then mounted for the return. 
It was cruel work for our men under the 


his face was covered with the Arab kefieh, 
barring his eyes, had his eyelids so swollen 
from the effect of hot reflection from the 
light-coloured marly ground, that he could 
scarcely see at all. 

Near the site of ’Ain Dook, a copious 
stream—the Docus of 1 Macc. xvi. 15, where 
Simon Maccabeus and his sons were assas- 
sinated—we rode under the branches of five 
several trees of the ‘Ooher, or Asclepias 
gigantea. I think some of them must have 
been twenty feet high. There can be little, 
if any, doubt that the fruit of this tree is the 
far-famed “‘ Sodom apple.” The size is that of 
a large apple; it is fair without when ripe, 
but easily bursts to the touch, and is found to 
contain nothing but a few black seeds and 
a small quantity of soft white filaments like 
silk, of which the Arabs make matches for 
their rude guns.* These trees are numerous 
in Upper Egypt: but Josephus was only 
aware of it existing in his own country. 
Tacitus followed him. 

In the distance we saw numerous fires of 
the kali-burners, while the very air was 
quivering with the sun-heat around us. No 
wind, but frequent little columns of sand 
twirling upwards from the plain and travelling 
slowly forward from the south, till they broke 
and subsided on the ground, only to be 
followed by others. At one time seven of 
these were in sight, and at another time four. 

We reached our tents between one and 
two o’clock P.M., in twelve hours from our 
departure, having marched probably fifty 
miles without a meal, and almost without 
halting, in an atmosphere that resembled, 
more than half the way, the air issuing from 
an oven. 

Then came food for us Europeans, and 
sleep till night, which when it came was 
hotter than the preceding one. 

After dark the village people got up a 
Janiasia, in honour of our Aga. On the roof 


* The nauseous qualities of smell and taste ascribed to the 
“Sodom apple ”’ by the ancients, belong rather to the apple- 
looking colocynth tound near the Dead Sea, trailed upon the 
| ground. (See Tristram’s ‘‘ Natural History of the Bible.”’) 








At length the soldiers complained | 
of their horses being fatigued, and the com- | 


back at Jericho by night, there being no | 


time, each man under the belly of his horse | 
for the benefit of some small shelter from the | 


fast of Ramadan, and my Kawwas, although | 
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of the tower a bonfire was made, and the 
women perpetrated an extempore song with 
a thrilling chorus (the Zughreet), dancing 
and waving their long sleeves about in the 
red light, and clapping hands as they sang— 
the leader beating time with her pipe-stick. 

When this officer came down to us for 
arrangement of operations on the morrow 
his choristers followed him with their dinning 
performances, children’s voices mingling with 
the rest, till we could scarcely hear each 
other speak. At length they were dismissed. 

The Aga asserted that two of his men 
nearly lost their lives in leaping over a 
marshy channel during the day’s excursion, 
pursuing the Arabs to get information for us. 

We learned that our Prussian friends had 
returned to Jerusalem, after visiting ’Ain 
Dook, and comparing the site with some 
documents in their possession, relating to 
property of the Teutonic Crusaders during 
the era of the Latin kingdom. 

At night two large tarantulas were killed 
in our tents. 

On Friday, the 3rd, we had a delicious walk 
before sunrise. The last palm-tree of Jericho, 
“the city of palm-trees” (Deut. xxxiv. 3), 
has now only its trunk left, and that is de- 
caying rapidly towards the ground. The 
blue doves or pigeons are so abundant that 
it would seem as if one might subsist there 
by means of a fowling-piece, without stirring 
many yards from the tent-door. These birds 
come down from the holes in the rocks of 
the Quarantana mountain, and pick up relics 
of the village harvest, which is mostly of 
Indian corn, and repeated several times in 
the year. 

After breakfast we set off for the Dead 
Sea, with a few of our Jerusalem Bashi- 
bozuks, to meet the boat, which had been 
removed from its mooring at the ford of the 
Jordan, into the lake, and placed not far 
from the mouth of the river. Nearing our 
destination, as the marl became softer, we 
observed numerous footprints of large birds 
and wild quadrupeds. 

Reeds lined the banks to the height of 
above five feet, but when they take to trail- 
ing on the ground these often measure 
twenty or thirty feet in length. The breeze 
coming to us over the surface of the lake 
was intensely hot and dry. 

The fall of the Jordan into the Dead Sea 
is a spot rarely visited by travellers, but I 
had been there before, with a Jerusalem 
party, who encamped nearly a week at 
Elisha’s Fountain. 

A tent was now pitched for us on the 





beach and kept open to the water—ther- 
mometer at 94° Fahrenheit inside the tent— 
and the lines, leads, &c., were got ready for 
use in the coming researches. A fire was 
lighted, but this had to be made with reeds, 
thorns, and branches brought from the river 
side, inasmuch as the debris of trees lying 
along the beach were incombustible, owing 
to their saline incrustation derived from the 
water, The Bosnian Aga sat very comfort- 
ably smoking his chibook inside, or occasion- 
ally peering through my telescope at the 
Moab mountains, particularly at a patch of 
green millet in one place, where he naturally 
inferred there must have been people guard- 
ing it, and perhaps observing us. 

Some wild fowl were shot while flying 
over the lake, notwithstanding that the an- 
cients have assured us that nothing can fly 
over that water and live: these would have 
survived the flight had they not been shot. 
They were delivered over to the cook. 

After the respast Mustafa Aga amused 
himself with ball practice at a peg stuck in 
the ground, but always failed to hit it till I 
lent him my rifle, when he as uniformly 
succeeded. The Aga, the Maltese, and I 
got into the boat, and I had the gratification 
of taking, for a short turn, the stroke oar of 
a British man-of-war’s dingy, the first ever 
launched upon the lake Asphaltites. When 
the sun fell low we landed from 

“‘ that bituminous lake 
Where Sodom stood,” 
and I bade farewell to the adventurers, pro- 
mising to return on Monday morning, this 
being Friday evening. Two soldiers remained 
as guard with the party, the rest returned 
with the Aga and me to Jericho. 

The sun went down, and we wandered 
among labyrinths of the chalk and marl 
hillocks, six of the party separated from us. 
We stopped at ’Ain Hajlah (the Beth-hog- 
lah of Joshua xviii. 19-21, and where, in 
1847, our then party chased and slew one 
wild boar out of a family of seven), and 
drank of its crystal fountain by starlight, 
then marched on, firing muskets and beating 
kettledrums, as signals to the stragglers ; the 
Aga riding up each successive hillock on the 
look-out. 

I slept at Jericho. 

On Saturday, the 5th, I got to Jerusalem, 
after three days and nights without unclothing, 
and sent off letters to the Spartan, which we 
learned had arrived off Jaffa. 

Letters came from Captain Symonds on 
Sunday, and also from the consular-agent at 
Acre, giving intelligence that the three sea- 
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men were safe on board, having made their 
way back from Abu ‘Obeidah to Tiberias. The 
assailants had been forty or fifty in number, 
and one of our men had been struck on the 
head with the butt-end of a gun while pre- 
paring to fire his pistol, and had fallen, 
stunned, into the river. The three were 
stripped to their trousers, and the wounded 
man carried off by his companions. They 
made their way into the wilderness, north- 
wards, living on berries, and only going to 
the Jordan to drink at night. 

Having this information, I naturally wished 
to communicate it to Molyneux, but the Pasha 
and the Major of the troops being asleep, no 
Bashi-bozuk messenger could be obtained. 
I therefore dispatched one of my kawwases 
alone with a letter. By daybreak on Monday 
two lieutenants from the Spartan, sent on by 
the Captain to meet and cheer up Molyneux, 
were in my house, having succeeded in over- 
coming the scruples of the sentinels at the 
gate, as to their admission at that hour. 

By noon they and I left the city, with one 
man, neither a kawwds nor a soldier, bound 
for the Dead Sea; but, arriving at Jericho, 
and turning aside to fetch a blanket out of 
my tent—behold !—there was the dingy with 
her spars all lashed within, and two camels 
kneeling by her side. There, too, was Moly- 
neux himself. The meeting of the brother 
officers was touching enough : there was much 
to ask, and much to tell. 

Molyneux had spent two nights and a day 
and a half upon the lake, and discovered 
that the Maltese scarcely “ knew one end of 
an oar from the other.” The weather had 
| been sometimes very rough, the water run- 
ning high under certain currents of wind, 
issuing through crevices from between the 
mountains, and then subsiding with wonder- 
ful rapidity—the thermometer sometimes 
130° Fahrenheit out of the sun, and the 
atmosphere one of hot steam, inducing thirst, 
drowsiness, and depression of spirits. 

The party had become much browner in 
countenance since I left them. Molyneux’s 
eyes were highly inflamed, and he looked 
worn by labour and anxiety. 

We had a dinner together beside the rill 
coming down from Elisha’s Fountain, after 
which they sent up a rocket with silver stars, in 
honour of the occasion, and wondered what 
the Arabs across the Jordan would think of it. 

I slept in my tent upon a piece of matting, 
with a rice bag for my pillow, pistols at the 
right hand, rifle and fowling-piece at the left, 
while the kaww4s, who had taken down the 
— lay wrapped in his cloak at the door. 

. N.S. 








At early morning, on Tuesday, a strange 
scene was witnessed when the camels rose 
from the ground with the boat slung upon 
poles between them. Imagine a broken com- 
mon with prickly shrubs upon it, irregularly 
scattered: mountains behind—the trunk of 
headless palm-tree—British officers, and Arab 
men, women, and children looking on, the 
latter skipping at the fun, and some unclean 
babies screaming with delight at the snarling 
and growling of the camels. 

The officers escorted the boat by a road 
which for the first part differed from ours, on 
which they found the ascent more gradual, 
though somewhat longer, and all reached 
Jerusalem in safety. They remained there 
till the roth. Molyneux employed the in- 
terval in making up his journal, and they left 
us for Jaffa by the road to Lydd, that being 
the easiest for conveying the dingy. 

They arrived at Jaffa with the boat, which 
was as sound as ever, and the crew set up 
three cheers on her mounting the deck, and 
vowed she should never be washed again, but 
keep her slime of the Dead Sea as a memorial. 

On reaching the station off Bayroot, fever 
seized poor Molyneux, and increased in spite . 
of medical skill. He was removed on shore 
to the house of the Consul-General, where 
he had two physicians in constant attendance ; 
also a third was summoned from Damascus, 
but the latter only arrived when there was no 
more ‘hope; on the 3rd October he died. 

Meanwhile, in Jerusalem, Acre, Damascus, 
and Bayroot, every effort was made to get 
the Turkish authorities to punish the cffend- 
ing Arabs ; yet to this day they are not chas- 
tised. One thing, however, which the Turks 
could not do, which I am sure they were not 
able to do, was effected by humbler means. 

On the 30th of September I learned from 
the Rev. Mr. Nicolayson that a native Scrip- 
ture-reader, named Michael Murkus, em- 
ployed by Bishop Gobat across the Jordan, 
on hearing that some English travellers had 
been plundered by the petty ’Abbad people, 
went to their Shaikh, and represented the 
heinous nature of the crime that had been 
committed, as well as the awful retribution 
that must necessarily follow from the hand 
of the mighty English nation ; whereupon, 
after secret deliberation among the chiefs, he 
was told to go early next morning to a cer- 
tain hillock described, and lying beside a 
large stone he would find the booty. He 
accordingly went there, and taking up the 
articles carried them to the Governor of 
Nablus, from whom I received them in Jeru- 
salem, and forwarded them to the frigate. 
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The Musheer-Pasha of Bayrdot had fur- 
nished, though un wiiE'y, our expedition at 
| its starting with a°dwyuruldi (order) to all 
| governors and chiefs, for facilitating the ope- 
rations; and after the disaster the military 
| commander in Bayroot sent orders to the 
| officer at Acre to see redress obtained—so 
we were told. Yet he of Acre, and he of 
Jerusalem, when pressed, pleaded afterwards 
that they had received xo orders, but only 
letters of recommendation to do what was neces- 
sary. Among them nothing was accomplished. 

It was unfortunate that our brave adven- 
turer and his advisers had no sufficient know- 
| ledge of that ingrained custom of Arab life 
| known by the name of ghuf’r, which means 
the right of the occupant of any territory 
| to exact toll from strangers passing over 
| it, in return for which he affords protec- 
tion. And events have shown that it was ab- 
| surd to suppose that the Arabs would acknodw- 
ledge the mere name of Turkish authority. 
The people to whom Molyneux did pay sums 
kept their word faithfully, but on both sides 
| those sums were regarded as payments for 
tasks performed or services rendered. And 
at length a time arrived when exorbitant 





sums were demanded, and Molyneux had ro 
one to appeal to. 

A nobler specimen of a chivalrous English- 
man than Lieutenant Molyneux it has never 
been my lot to meet with. His stature was 
considerable, as well as his muscular strength; 
and I remember the pleasure with which we 
listened in Jerusalem to the account of his 
negotiation with the Abbad leader on the 
first demand being made. The latter vaunted, 
in the manner of all savages, of his own | 
personal prowess and the number of guns he | 
could muster beyond those of his attendants 
present. Our Briton produced his men and 
their weapons, then placing a mark against 
a tree, took a revolver and hit the mark thrice 
in succession, explaining that he was able to | 
do the same infallibly for thirty times. | 

The Arab only gravely persisted that he | 
must have his money, or they should not 
pass further in the morning, and rose up to 
depart, whereupon Molyneux, in wishing him 
a good evening, gave him such a grip as 
extorted from him something like a groan ; 
and the effect was that on the morrow he 
took care that our hero’s back was turned 
before he ventured to meddle with the boat. 


STRIVING TO ATONE. 


H E left a happy fireside : 
His parents’ hearts were: proud ; 
For what of evil could betide, 
Even in the city’s crowd, 
The child whom prayers had follow’d— 
As shadow follows cloud ? 


He fell : companions round him 
Their specious lures did weave : 

In the distant Bush he seeks with pain 
His error to retrieve: 

Alone, within their cottage home, 
His parents sit and grieve. 


Their heads are bent so lowly, 
Their hearts beat high no more ; 

Their only wish to hide their shame 
Far from their cottage door. 

He vows to make a home for them 
On far Australia’s shore. 


He works—none could work harder— 
He counts the months and days,— 
Till from his well-won wages 
He such a sum may raise, 
As pay their passage out to him, 
To try new work—new ways. 
At last, at last, the sum is won ! 
With victory in his eye, 
He mounts his horse and gallops on, 


| 





Until he comes anigh 

A little station-house, whereat 
The letters often lie. 

He slackens pace to calm his breast, 
To ask if there may be 

Some word for him.—’T was needless care; | 
For quick espied is he, 

And in his hand a letter put, 
Dismayed him utterly. 


His parents dead : he all but faints, 
And turns once more away ; 

Leaving the maid to wonder how 
He had no word to say ;— 

To fancy ’twas a lover’s death 
Distressed him so that day. 


He turned and wept, and hastened home, 
Anew to strive and plan ; 

But ever with a saddened look 
Bespoke a broken man, 

Who does his work in sheer despite, 
But doth not all he can. 


And yet ere long the answer came 
To these fond parents’ prayers : 

He found the Way, the Peace, the Life 
That waiteth, unawares, 

For those whose pride is humbled low— 
All overcome with cares. H. A. PAGE. 
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1.—HOME NOTES. 
ACCIDENTS. 

“AND they that rejoice as though they rejoiced 

not ”—would seem to be the motto given us by 
Providence for our holidayseason. First, the awfully 
sudden death of the Bishop of Winchester, impress- 
ing men far more than if he had died of apoplexy or 
heart-disease, because it seemed so unlikely and 
almost unreasonable that gifts so remarkable, and 
powers so rare of influencing and delighting his 
fellows should be extinguished in a moment through 
the stumbling of a horse, and because there was so 
appalling a contrast between the beautiful scene, the 
pleasant ride, the happy holiday, and the valley of 


the shadow of death. Then in one part of the island. 


there came a thunderstorm which for vehemence and 
length of duration, as well as the destruction it caused 
of life and property, was unprecedented in the 
memory of this generation; the fiery element, escap- 
ing apparently from all control, abandoned itself to 
every form of tumultuous revelry, and spread death 
among men, women, and cattle ; or shook the nerves 
of persons in delicate health, so that in place of a 
family group rejoicing over a child born into the 
world, there would be found in their home a dead 
mother and still-born babe. And then followed 
the railway accident at Wigan, mysterious in its 
cause, awful in its results, and impressing the whole 
community the more that many of the victims were 
hastening to enjoy their holidays at the homes of 
dear friends, and that on this account there was a 
much larger proportion than usual of children, and 
of children of the same family. Soon though such 
things may be forgotten by the general public, and 
swiftly though the newspapers may bring up new 
subjects to engage attention, they are not with- 
out their deep silent effect, at least in the case of 
many. They lay a fresh foundation for those appeals 
from the pulpit which are founded on the shortness 
and uncertainty of life, and for those arguments 
which the manifest vanity of earthly things supplies 
for securing a more abiding portion. We do not 
doubt that the remembrance of them will linger in 
the case of many, in the form of a subdued, chastened 
feeling in regard even to the lawful pleasures of life ; 
a feeling that it is necessary to hold them so loosely 
that we shall not be struck with consternation, 
however suddenly we get the summons, ‘ Arise, 
depart, for this is not your rest.” Such lamentable 
events, too, in their very darkness and horribleness, 
furnish a striking foreground for the picture of 
heaven ; in vain the agitated mind looks for rest and 
soothing to any earthly scene ; the only true resting- 
place is that so touchingly delineated by St. John: 
“The Lamb in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them to living iountains of 
waters; and God shall wipe away all wars from their 


eyes,” 


NEW BISHOPS. 

‘‘One goeth and another cometh.” The vacant 
see of Winchester is to be filled by Dr. Harold 
Browne, Bishop of Ely. The name is well known 
in the theological world as that of one who has been a 
powerful defender of vital truth, and who, while leaning 
somewhat to the High Church, is neither a Romanizer 
on the one hand, nor a Rationalist on the other. At 
a recent conference in his diocese, in referring to the 
documents lately presented to the Bishops and others 
by the four hundred and eighty clergy and the sixty 
thousand laymen, he remarked that Hooker, in the 
sixth book of his ‘*‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,” had ex- 
hausted the subject of the Confessional, both as to its 
theory and its history, and that he thoroughly agreed 
with his views. In regard to the alleged tendency of 
Bishops to connive at Romanism, he declared that 
he believed there was not much ritualism in his 
diocese, that in examining candidates he took pains 
to see that they did not hold Romanizing views,—in 
point of fact, he found more tendency to rationalism 
than to Romanism, and said that he did not exercise 
his patronage in favour of such men. The successor te 
Dr. Browne in the see of Ely is to be his examining 
chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Woodford, Vicar of Leeds, 
of whom the Guardian says, “ Dr. Woodford is 2 
Cambridge man of good degree, a popular preacher, 
and a High Churchman,”? 


BEQUEST TO THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


ceived what is probably the largest money gift ever 
given to a Church in the lifetime of the giver. The 
donor is Mr. Baird of Cambusdoon and Auchmedden, 
and the amount is five hundred thousand pounds. A 
few years ago, Mr. Ferguson of Irvine bequeathed a 
still larger sum for the benefit of the nonconformist 
churches in the west of Scotland, but Mr. Baird has 


for good. Mr. Baird is one of a family connected 
with the iron trade who have all acquired great riches, 


schemes of Christian philanthropy connected with the 
Established Church. He states in the short deed of 


trust which he has executed that he has been moved 
to do this by seeing how much destitution of the 


plan and endowments are necessary. 


the support of persons who show that they are failures. 


endowments with the seli-regulating elasticity ot 
a system that pays according to results, will be 





interesting to observe. But all must hope that 
| the generous donor will find his expectations amply 


The Established Church of Scotland has just re- | 


not waited for his death to make his wealth available 


and he has for a long time taken an active interest in | 


means of grace prevails in densely peopled districts, | 
to overtake which, he is persuaded that the territorial | 
He ex- | 
presses a dread of those unsound views which have | 
lately become prevalent in so many quarters, and he | 
provides that his trustees shall not devote the fund te | 


Whether it be possible to combine the stability of | 
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fulfilled, and that, as he has provided the means, the 
Church will find suitable and earnest men to fulfil his 
wishes, and turn this scheme into a great source of 
blessing. 

WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


The Wesleyan Conference has been held this year 
at Newcastle. Newcastle has many associations with 
Wesleyanism, and the Conference has felt itself at 
home. The growing influence of Wesleyanism is 
manifest from the place which its proceedings are 
now securing in the public press; the Zimes, for 
example, both in its reporting and leading columns, 
striving to do justice to its operations. The usual 
work of the Conference was gone through partly in 
the public meetings of the committees, and partly in 
the meetings of the Conference itself. Thus the 
various operations of the Connexion were brought 


under review ; approved candidates for the ministry 


were set apart for their holy work; and next year’s 
arrangements for the distribution of the pastors were 
announced. In the building of chapels and defraying 
of debt on buildings, no less a sum than £300,000 
has been spent. The committee of review of missions 
was a scene of very great interest. Among those 
who delivered addresses was a converted Friar from 
Naples, and a converted Brahmin from India. At the 
meeting of the committee of review of the Theological 
Institution, Mr. T. P. Bunting took occasion to urge 
his views for a more thorough recognition of laymen in 
connection with the business of the Conference—an 
arrangement to which he attaches the highest im- 
portance. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
SUPERSTITION IN FRANCE. 


The mania for pilgrimages advances in France. 
A new journal, Ze Pélerin, is devoted to the advo- 
eacy of the cause. At Lourdes the flow of people is 
enormous ; the directors of the railway have saga- 
ciously lowered their fares; the traines de pieté are 
eonstantly arriving; objects de picté are sold every- 
where, and boys and girls are offering to visitors to 
say a prayer for them for a couple of sous. The rush 
of people, and their apparent earnestness, are so 
great, that the priests are congratulating themselves 
en the return of the devotional condition of France 
three hundred and fifty years ago. The superstitious 
@irection in which, however, the religious feeling of 
the country runs is very deplorable. So much ear- 
sestness turned into a more scriptural channel would, 
we may believe, be productive of great good. But 
what can we expect of a movement that aims as its 
great object at putting the whole of France under 
the protection of the Virgin, and firmly believes that 
could this be accomplished, its safety is secure? 
“When Ephraim saw his sickness, and Judah saw his 
wound, then went Ephraim to the Assyrian and sent 
to King Jareb: yet could he not heal you, nor cure 
you of your wound.” . 

Whatever comes of France, the Italian Govern- 
ment have determined that there shall be no pil- 





grimages in their country, putting the prohibition on 
the ground that it is not for the public safety or in- 
terest to allow great gatherings of the people, except 
for the purposes of the State. 


APPROACHING DISRUPTION IN REFORMED SYNOD. 

According to the French correspondent of Zvan- 
gelical Christendom, the disruption of the Reformed 
Church of France cannot be far off; the Govern- 
ment, it is said, are soon to issue a decree authorising 
the promulgation of the Confession of Faith voted by 
the Synod. Should this be done, the minority of the 
Synod, holding rationalist views, would then be com- 
pletely at the mercy of the majority, who would cut 
them off, property and all. This to many appears an 
unjust proceeding, so far as temporal interests are 
concerned. The Free Churches are urging a separa- 
tion from the State, and equitable division of the 
property. But the Reformed urge that the effect of 
such a step would be that many of the congregations 
would be unable to support a pastor, and would be 
left as sheep not having a shepherd. 


THE STATE-CATHOLICS IN SILESIA. 

In Germany, in addition to the revolt of the Old 
Catholics, the Church of Rome finds itself met, in 
Silesia, by another body of malcontents, who call 
themselves State-Catholics. Anaddress was recently 
presented to the German Emperor by a large body of 
Silesian Catholics, in which they declare themselves 


utterly opposed to ultramontane pretensions and 


aggressions, and prepared to stand by the State in 
opposition to the encroachments of the Jesuits. The 
principles which they maintain are—1. Opposition to 
Ultramontanism and Jesuitism ; 2. Opposition to the 
encroachment of the Church on the rights of the State ; 
3. Maintenance of connection between] Church and 
State; 4. Prohibition of the use of ecclesiastical ser- 
vices by the clergy for political purposes; 5. Freedom 
of conscience and Christian love to regulate their 
relations to Alt-Catholics and other co-religionists. 
According to the correspondent of the Guardian, 
who bestows so much attention on such subjects, this 
revolt against Rome is a very serious one, though it 
rests on different grounds from the Alt-Catholic move- 
ment, and it indicates the bitter opposition, even 
within the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church, to 
which the prevalence of liberal views will expose the 
ultramontanists in their efforts to make the ecclesi- 
astical power wholly independent of the civil. 


PROSECUTION OF DR. SYDOW. 

It may be remembered that some time ago Dr. 
Sydow, who is a leading pastor in Berlin, delivered a 
conference or lecture, in which he denied the pre- 
existence of Jesus Christ, and used derogatory lan- 
guage on the authority and inspiration of Scripture. 
Being taken to account for this by the Consistory oi 
Berlin, he was found guilty of attacking “ the founda- 
tions of Christian doctrine as revealed in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and affirmed in the general Confessions of 
Christendom,” and deposed from his office. Against 
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this sentence Dr. Sydow appealed to the Superior 
Ecclesiastical Tribunal, which has reversed the sen- 
tence of the Consistory, so far as to substitute a 
censure for his incaution in place of the sentence of 
deposition. The ground of this change is very 
peculiar. The sentence is one ‘ of severe blame, on 
account of the great scandal caused by a public con- 
ference, but which was not delivered during the 
exercise of his functions.’? Dr. Sydow is replaced 
in office because, though he denied the divinity of 
Christ, he did not do so in canonical hours! One is 
reminded of the story of the prince-bishop, who, 
being rebuked for swearing, said that he swore as a 
prince, but not as a bishop. The Roman Catholic 
journals are triumphing over this decision, declaring 
that “ Protestantism shows itself so infected with the 
venom of irreligion, that it dares not even expel a 
pastor who denies the divinity of Jesus Christ.” 


SUNDAY IN THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


The London City Mission Magazine for August 
contains an interesting account of the exertions of 
their agent, Mr. Weylland, to secure that English 
and American exhibitors should not have their stalls 
and cases open on the Lord’s Day. In previous 
International Exhibitions a testimony for the sacred- 
ness of the Lord’s day was borne, by the Exhibitions 
in London being wholly closed on that day, whereas 
in Paris, the English and American exhibitors ab- 
stained from opening their stalls. The same gentle- 
man, Mr. Weylland, who had been instrumental in 
securing this result at Paris, was sent on a similar 
errand to Vienna; and, having obtained the sanc- 
tion of the British Ambassador at Vienna, he 
proceeded with his mission. As to Sabbath obser- 
vance at Vienna, he found it at the lowest ebb, the 
shops being all open, and men and women too at 
work upon the buildings in the course of erection, 
the women performing the coarse work which is 
so often done in this country by Irish labourers. 
When he visited the Exhibition the Sunday after it 
was opened, he found hundreds of men and women 
employed about it in this way, and in the vast 
Rotunda and foreign courts; great numbers of 
work-people and exhibitors were busily engaged. 
But on passing into the British courts and sections, 
there was happily an expression of Sabbath rest. All 
the exhibitors were absent, and such of their exhibits 
as had covers were covered over. Still, in the course 
of the day a few exhibitors appeared, and were pro- 
ceeding to work, when Mr. Weylland called their 
attention to the example of their brother exhibitors, 
and asked them to join in the national testimony to 
the day of rest, which, more or less pleasantly, they 
finally did. The Americans, too, were generally of 
the same mind. On the second Sunday after the 
opening, when admission to the Exhibition had been 
reduced to a gulden, and the erections were densely 
crowded, when continental exhibitors were there in 
large numbers, much of their machinery in action, 
and when all was excitement, work, and pleasure, 














‘¢in the British and American portion of the transept, 
and in their sections, there was a Sabbath calm. 
Not an exhibitor was to be seen. Many of the cases 
were covered, and others remained undressed.” 

‘* You will rejoice to know,” writes Mr. Weylland, 
in one of his letters, ‘that among our countrymen 
employed in the Exhibition there is proof of spirittal 
good. Several of the workmen to whom I gave 
Bibles or portions of the good book, have spoken to 
me of the great matter of personal salvation, and 
seem anxious to be brought into the liberty of the 
sons of God. One of them who has charge of work 
of great value, told me that he has yielded himself to 
the Lord, and he is giving proof of this by joining in 
Christian effort. He now gives a quiet but bold 
testimony, and has accepted a supply of tracts for 
circulation among his companions—a first fruit, I 
trust, of good resulting from a published Gospel in 
this Exhibition.” 

Meetings similar to those held in Paris by the late 
Lady Harriet Cooper for the benefit of English girls 
serving in the refreshment rooms, or otherwise con- 
nected with the Exhibition, have also been held, with 
encouraging results. 

There is some indication of the Vienna workmen 
taking up the question of Sunday labour. One Sun- 
day lately, seven hundred shoemakers refused to work, 
and it was observed that a larger number than usual 
of shops were closed. 


IlI.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


SPIRIT OF THE ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


We had intended to give some notices in this 
number of the last report and meeting of the Church 
Missionary Society, but our space being curtailed, 
to make room for title, index, &c., we must postpone 
this subject to our next publication. 


MADAGASCAR—THE WORK IN DETAIL, 


Mr. Stribling and Mr. Matthews, missionaries of 
the London Missionary Society, have sent some 
interesting accounts of their work in the country dis- 
tricts of Madagascar. One thing impresses one very 
strongly after reading these letters—how very much 
yet remains to be done before the professing Chris- 
tians of these districts are Christians in very deed. 
Occasionally they seem to have come on a good and 
earnest man; but much ignorance and not a little 
indifference seem to have been usual characteristics 
of the people. In training native preachers to preach ; 
in reforming the psalmody, and introducing simple 
English tunes for the singing of hymns, in place of 
the unsuitable complicated native tunes ; in establish- 
ing a system of weekly offerings; in urging regular 
attendance at the Sabbath services and the faithful 
observance of the day of rest; as well as in preaching 
themselves, superintending the issue of medicines and 
promoting ordinary teaching, the missionaries find a 
vast deal to do, Mr. Matthews laments that since 
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he came to the island he has not known of one 
decided case of conversion to God. People will ask 
him who the Queen of Sheba was; how Satan came 
to make war in heaven; how Melchizedek could be 
without father and mother; but they do not ask, 
‘What must I do to be saved ?’ Though they have 
given up their idols and become nominal Christians, 
there is the utmost need of an outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit to turn them into living Christians, For 
this there is the most urgent need of prayer. Indeed 
the people must be regarded as in a very critical 
state—having abandoned their old beliefs without 
having come in any true sense under the power of the 
Gospel. 

Yet, as we have said, interesting cases of real life 
are found. ‘The town of Fiarenana,” says Mr. 
Stribling, “is an especially interesting one; from it 
two.of the Christian army of martyrs (Andriampaniry 
and his wife) went forth during the reign of Queen 
Ranavalona I. to suffer death by fire at Faravohitra, 
the spot now so conspicuous by the English Children’s 
Memorial Church. A sister of these mafttyrs is still 
living, and was present at my recent visit. Their son 
also is» still living (Andrianaivoraony), and is the 
senior préeagher, and Andriana, or noble of the town. 
He is a thoroughly earnest, humble-minded Christian, 
ready to do anything in his power to advance that 
religion for which his parents so nobly laid down their 
lives.” 


JUGGERNAUTH AND THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 


We learn from the Calcutta correspondence of the 
Times that the question whether it is the duty of 
Government to permit the Juggernauth car, or other 
cars, be dragged through the streets, when persons 
are ready to throw themselves before it and sacrifice 
their lives, has been engaging the attention of the 
officials. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir 
George Campbell, has made a report on the subject, 
in which he states in substance that among the mass 
of the people the practice is unpopular, and that there 
is no need for the Government being very squeamish 
about the affair, . The Government of India, agreeing 
with that of Bengal, have come to the conclusion that 
the Nuisance Act gives authority to stop all cars 
dangerous to. human life, and the responsible magis- 
trate has received a discretionary power to stop all 
cars which he deems dangerous to human life, and in 
which Act he will be supported by the Government. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD, 
¢ THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


Dr. Samuel Wilberforce was undoubtedly one of 
the most prominent and gifted men in the Christian 
Church. A many-sided character, with sympathies 
of the widest range, he had something in common 
with the different schools of the English Church, 
leaning to the Evangelicals in doctrine, and to the 
High Church in discipline ; and it has been remarked 
as singular that funeral sermons have been preached 





on him in both High Church and Low Church if 
pulpits. As a preacher he possessed remarkable 
ability, his intellectual qualities being greatly aided | 
by the singular fervour with which he uttered his : 

message. His untimely death has produced every- } 

where a profound impression. It is a remarkable | 

fact that within the last few years so many Bishops 

have died a violent death. Archbishops of Paris | 
have been either shot in the barricades or murdered [f 
in prison; Bishop Patteson died the death of a jf 
martyr; Bishop Cotton was accidentally drowned; 
and now Bishop Wilberforce has been killed by a fall 
from his horse. 
showing how, in Providence, the mast momentous } 
results are made to flow from the most apparently 
trivial causes. 


REV. DR. MORGAN OF BELFAST. 


Dr. Morgan for a long time sustained in Belfast 2 
position of singular honour and usefulness. De- 
voting himself with rare industry and singleness of } 
heart to his pastoral duties, and exercising his | 
ministry for a long period in one of the largest and 
most influential of the congregations of Belfast, free | 
from political or partizan bearing, his name became 
the synonym for all that is venerable and of good 
report. There was no one in the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland so worthy to fill the post of Con- 
vener of the Foreign Mission Committee, which he § 
held to the end, Mr. Fleming Stevenson being his § 
colleague during the last few years. He has passed J} 
away amid the deep regrets of all good men. 


REV. ROBERT AITKEN, 


a very powerful revival preacher, a Scotchman by 
birth, a clergyman of the Church of England, though, 
thoroughly in sympathy with the Wesleyans, who 
opened their pulpits to him, in which he preached 
with vast success. ‘‘He had,” says the Western Morn- 
ing News, ‘a great heart and a mighty soul, and he 
was literally absorbed and possessed by the one great 
object of his life, that of persuading men to forsake 


their evil ways, and to accept of Christ as their only [f¥ 


Saviour. His appeals were truly marvellous. Excited 
to the highest pitch by his subject, no less than by | 
the presence of the large and attentive audiences 

that hung on his. lips, and who were frequently jf 
bathed in tears and choked by sobs, he became # 

thoroughly impassioned.” His ministry was quite of 
the type of Wesley and Whitefield, and not without 
similar fruits. An attempt to gain admission into 
the Wesleyan ministry having failed, Mr. Aitken 
took a chapel in White’s Row, Spitalfields, which 
he occupied for a considerable time. The last 
twenty-four years of his life were spent as incumbent 
of Pendeen, Cornwall, ‘Had he added calmness of 
judgment to his force of character and zeal and per- 
severance, he must have attained a high place in the 
Church. . . . In earnest piety, good works, and a 
godly zeal for the present well-being and final salva- 
tion of mankind he was second to no man.” 














Events are never ceasing to happen jf 











